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THE POEnCAL REMAINS 0!^ THE LATE DRJOHN LEYDEN. 


J\’’iTHorT a strong spirit of* national- 
It V imT i>w) 1)U‘ coulil builJ up any thing 
liKe a national literature. Every re- 
flecting mind, therefore, must be dis- 
posed not to pardon only, but to ap- 
proTf all manifestations of it that be- 
token a 8C‘nse of difraity^ and (‘hallenge 
an appeal to rtuiton and to truth. 'Tht^ 
pride of intellect, so offensive in an 
individual, it is delightful to see ex- 
hibite<l by a whole pt^pU*— and that 
reofde does well to think loftily of it- 
self which has good works 10 snew,— 
nor need Xatioiis fear to protiaim their 
filth 111 tlhir own (.xaltation. If there 
iK‘ eertfdn virtues ;uul faculties which 
havi u, ill a more especial inaiiner, 
brought into action through the course 
of their his>lor\, they .ire entitled to 
ippropnate tliein us rmtioiul charac- 
iiristieh,— nor would that jieople In- 
\%ojihy of their own anechira! giones, 
wJu. did not boldly avow iheir pride 
in the moral or inteUectual ^Kiwers by 
which those glories were w^on, and 
wiiiiout the aintinued jKissetsdon of 
whiv,ii they (xmld serve only to darken 
tlie melancholy gloom of present dc- 
gnuktioil. 

We are diKjKvsid to think that, up- 
ru the whole, the national pride of 
Scotsmen is manly and enlightened. 
V'dhin the last hundred years Scot- 
liid has produced more men of genius 
than dunng all her previous hiRtory' — 
and she who was IP mne the. barbarian 
Sister of civiliaarBi^ud luis shewn 
her.'iclf but little injfbnvjto Iter friendly 
rival either in statelinb or beauty.— 
But we are greatly inJlpdcen, if along 
with a proper pme \ the achieve- 
ments of our own genius, Sootsmen 


do not too generally entertain an un« 
reasonable unputienoe of the aacen- 
dancy of the genius of England, and, 
since wc must say so, a very unjust 
and illiberal determination to undv* 
value certain excellencies to whidb 
they themselves have never yet been 
able to attain. 

There is little or no erudition iu 
Scotland,— and yet instead of acknow- 
ledging and deploring our ignorance, 
and setting ourselves strenuously to the 
reformation of our CEceedingiy deft^ 
live hvsunri of public education, we 
turn about on our English neighbours 
with an air of most ludicrous and pro- 
toking seU-assurance, and laugh at 
them for jmssessing that knowledge of 
wlucli we are so disgracefully dfri - 
tute. Witli us the epithet of Scholar 
is mi epithet of contempt— and men 
of the very shallowest pretensions— 
with but small acuteness and no read- 
ing-are daily heard talking with levity 
and scorn of the be.st sdiow of Eng- 
land. In this vray, we liave reached 
to an undisturbed contentment with 
our ignorance — ^and having discovered 
that book-learning is suitable to pe- 
dants only, wc have become, by die 
mere force of theorig|||L a nation ^ 
philosophers. 

The efli>ct8 of all this are most la- 
mentable. While every litrie town— 
every village in Engknd contains its 
accomplished scholars, Sootland is con- 
tented with her men of oommon sense, 
who take the liberty of thinking fin* 
themselves. A coarseness— a himL 
ness— and a nakedness of mind uni- 
versally prevails. Men of rich "wd 
various lore ore nowhere to be finind 
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among us. A few gifted spirits have 
f raised the character of 4nir ooiuitry's 
^ genius — but though knowledge be 
spread among the lower ranks of so- 
ciety^ perhaps almost to that precise 
e^ttent adTantageotta to a state, none 
will be fimnd to deny that the higher 
orders ore almost uniTersally unac- 
quainted with all ancient literature 
and philosophy, and that, with few 
exceptions, the Scots literati are the 
most suxierficial men on earth. 

The inferiority of Scotsmen, in ge- 
neral, to Englishmen, in all those ac- 
complishments winch are e$<sential to 
a well-educated gcmtlemaii, is, we sus« 
pect, jnretty forcibly felt even by them- 
isdrvs, wlien they happen to craw the 
Tweed. But when we are all together 
m a body, as for example, here in Edin- 
burgh, we Ciin talk w'ith a uiagiiani- 
xnous derision of' thr* slender clerks of 
die south ; and a solitary Englishman, 
sniTOonded hy a dozen or a score of 
u« Scotch philosophers, seems to us 
to shrink into very small dimensions. 
Ihc southerns are themselves not un- 
frequently imposed upon by our airs 
of sutieriority in our own capital,— 
and wf have our«*lves stH'u strangers 

of genuine talent and erudition listen- 
ing, without b<*ing aware of the ah- 
suniitv, to the emptiest of 4il] pretend- 
ers, tht‘ E<liior of the SupplciUiUt, and 
bis eternal, 

*• ’Twas 1, 

Saj-h die fly. 

With oiy htUc eye.’’ 

It is true, that we are yet jwor,— 
and perhaps our iKivcrty may oi'ccuiit 
for our w’ant of erudiiioii. Bui wc 
ouglit to make* a better use of our 
pliilosophy, than to unilervalue tin* 
materiala on which alone any pliiloso- 
phy can fqiccukte to much purjwse. 
Our ignorance ought not to he our 
pride,— and JlBfetMid of deriding that 
knowledge, which a.<; a nation we have 
hitherto b^n lyrcvenu-d ft-oni aapur- 
ings either by the poverty of our coun- 
try, or by the defective character of our 
scnools tmd universities, we ought ra- 
ther to i^w a generous admiration and 
a geaei^a envy of the happier scholar 
of the south, trusting, tliat we may 
imbibe something of their spirit, and 
ere long to enjoy Borne of their mani- 
fold advantages. 

When^ however, amidst this uni- 
versal dearth of knowledge, a man of 
great ocquirenicnts happens to arise, 


we set no Ixmnds to our nationul pride 
in the phcnomenoii^and cuinparing 
him, not with the U-anicd men of 
learned countries, but with the ineru- 
dite literati around us, we his ad- 
vent with longs of triumplb and much 
to our sati.sfaction, place him without 
ceremony at the head of all ilie scho- 
lars of £urot>e. We then most iiicon- 
iisteutJy rave about those acquirements 
in hiiB, which wc have all along under- 
valued in others — and in doing so, can 
it be deniid, that wc an^ exhibiting a 
senseless and tepulsive nationality ? 

Wc cannot help jhinkiiig that some- 
thing of this sort has hgpiienid in the 
case of Dr John Ley den, —-that hiiii 
countrymen hove bestowed on him o 
reputation beyond his deserts, — and 
endeavoured to raise him to an emi- 
nence among scholars, from wlhch, in 
process of time, he must inevitably be 
made to dt;scend. Nothing less will 
faitisfy UH, than to compare him witli 
Sir W'flliam Jones, — nor have there 
been wanting persona publicly to al- 
finn, that Le*yaen was the greater man 
of the two, and that the world sus- 
tained tliypreatcr loss ui Ins premature 
deaili. '^niis wc con«‘ive is carrying 
ScoteJi niitionality not to the vt-rge, but 
into the very heart of folly. 

It would W to no purt» 0 BC' to show, 
that Sir William Jones t*njo>cd fu* 
greater ail van lagts than I.iyden; for 
the superiority of the fon«t*r wa^ 
wholly independent of chest— he was, 
by nature, a far greater man. He was 
an univfiml, u iK'rfeet scbohir. Hi* 
was not actuaU'd by the vuin desire ot 
knowing more than other inen ; but 
he loved and sought knowledge purely 
for it‘: own «aki . He had, therefore, 
no saiistaeliun in any acquirement 
that W!'.$ not solid and complete. — 
Truth, and truth idmic, could aatisfy 
him ; and in all his rt'searches, he ad- 
vanml not a single step without a »*ure 
footing, and never iourneyed on tUl 
he had disperstMl the mist atid the 
darkness. There wjis no quackery a- 
bout him. With all his manifold ac- 
complishments, tblrj* was a siinplt' 
dignity in hiyauuwiCTS and hi his 
lumd, that spo|e not only the scholar 
hut the pliilupxiher ; and no faith 
could have bemt' placed in truth, hod 
Sir WiBiam .jSnes but once in his life 
pretended to any knowledge which he 
did not possess. But in every depart- 
ftient of learning ho was equal to the 
laoit learned ; and It has bet'n wd* 
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observed, that hi the course of a 
short lilc be Jiiid acquired a degree of 
Jfijowlcdgc whiclT tne ordinary facul- 
lies of iiiaii, tf they were blest with 
dntediluy^uri longevity, could sciircely 
hojie to surpass. His Icariihig tlirew 
light on the laws of and India 

—on the gi'iieral literature of* Asia, 
and on the history of the family of 

^tioTih/* 

The chanicter of Dr licydcn was, in 
too many rt*spects, the wry reverse of 
tliis. lie liiid a strong passion for 
knowU'dgi* ; but that jiussion was, un- 
luckily, too much mixed with a 
fondness for display, and he could 
not fiiUy enjoy his knowledge, uii- 
• lesf.^he could gt^t all the world to 
udinire it. ’'iTiia restless love of dis- 
tinction drove him from one study to 
another, os if he were afraid of being 
reckoned ignorant of an) thing ; and 
he liad scarcely <‘ntfre<l on oiu’ pur- 
suit, rill he darted away with fevemh 
impatience into another. He 
to have prosecutetl his siiidies on no 
regular hysteni — to have devoured and 
gorged t very thing tliat came in his 
way , without fear of iudigestiun. The 
wulstsjuenci' was, that th.; grow'th of 
his mind was not in projiorlion to the 
va^l quantity of virtual.^ uliich it con- 
•'imied. 

It cannot lu* denied, and it ought to 
he acknowledged, that l.eydeii often 
atici'ied to know much more than he 
dill ; and tinit he Koniet lines commit- 
ted such gross and ludicrous blunders, 
as (oerwhelnieil ivith ri»ii fusion every 
l»ody tmt hinisolf. lie jiosscKscd but 
a very inijKTli'ct knowledge, indeed, of 
any of the languages ol‘ motiiTii Ku- 
lope ; aiul though lu* talked of ** jKiss- 
iiig muster with Dr Purr,*’ all who 
knew Li'vden were awun* that he was 
no Grecian- Now, people are apt to 
feel some suspicion of a vain .*111(1 
blundering inan ; and they who know 
how iiiijjerteet and buja^rhcial a M'holar 
Leyden was in those* languages, with 
wliich all men of cilucation have some 
iUHjuaintance, may lie jiardoned for 
withholding tkeir lull faith from that 
almost iiiii.icw'-m' gift of tongues 
which desceuded^pmi him in the 
Kast. His genius n'or the acquisition 
of languages was lA doubt very extra- 
oidinary; and, ashafinally relinquish- 
ed every thing for tne stuoy of oriental 
literature, history, and law'S, had he 
lived, it is likely that he might have 
thrown cim^iderablc light on the daik- 


pess iu which they still lie enveloptid. 
But Leydelxticver could have heocttue 
a sure guidd; for it was the radical , 
defect of' his intellect, that it was sa- 
tisfied with glimpses of truth— with 
partial rifienings in the darkness, in- 
stead of tlic cloudless lustre of the dis- 
encumbered sky— as if he had belicv- 
cf) that the fields of knowledge were 
to lie taken and kept possession of by 
sudden and transitory inroads. 

We are well aware, that by these 
general observations, we may be of- 
fending the admirers of tliis most en- 
thusiastic and meritorious person,' and 
no doubt it would require more room 
Uian we can now spare, to prove that 
our olist'rvatioiiK arc just. Y et though 
we may bo accused of under-rating 
the hicrary character of Leyden, in 
denying that he was a w'ondcrful scho- 
lar at all, we arc not afraid that any 
com|M*tciit judge will blame us fbr ex- 
posing the absurd injustice which tliey 
shew to the memory of the acute, 
dashing, headlong, and fearless Bor- 
derer,— who are so grossly ignorant 
both of his merits and demerits — his 
knowledge and his ignorance— as to 
set him up in rivalry with perhaps thc^ 
greatest scholar that the world ever* 
itMluced. Had I^cyden lived for ever, 
c had not a mind sufficiently accu- 
rate and com^yreliensive to master the 
knowlixlge acquired by Sir WiUiam 

JOIU'S. 

Of the |)oetical genius of Leyden, it 
is not |X).ssible fbr ua to speak in terms 
of very high praise. He wrote verses 
l>eaiusc* it wok necessary that a man of 
talents should be able to do every 
thing. It has been attempted to place 
him among Uie poets of Scotland ; but, 
though not acknowledf^^l, it seems to 
1)0 very generally felt that he was not 
a poet. No one ever heard a line of 
his quoted, except perhaps by some 
udcctionate fHenii of his youth ; and 
no ikney or in his versifications 

has a (Iwelling-place in tlic heart of 
his country ! he had no imagination — 
and no profound feeling. He givt^a long 
and laboured descriptions of tlie days 
of chivalry ; and we fi*ol indeed that 

the days of chivalxv arc gone, not to 
be restored by such a minstrel. The 
inspiration of a ^«t is one thing, and 
the animation of a moss-trooper is an- 
other, No doubt Leyden was a genuine 
Borderer, and consciously proim of the 
heroic character of old Border chiefs. 
But he would haw handled a pike 
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tiiuoh better ihan a harp, i^nd fimght 
a battle better than be im ever de« 
scribed one. He oonld mte a toler- 
able ballad ; for even in the olden 
tiine^ goodish ballads were^ we sus- 
pect;, occasionally written b^ very un- 
poetical personages ; but with aU the 
pains he took, and tliese were not 
amaU, John Leyden never made any 
near approach to the character of a 
true poet. 

The “ Scenes of Infancy,” is one 
of heaviest descriptive poems in 
our language, and that is saying much. 
-—It is impossible to know whether 
the poet ia on the right or left bank 
of the Teviot— whetW he is walking 
up or down the banks of that cele- 
brated stream. And then, though 

minutely local as any Minister in tne 
Stetistit^ History of Scotland, his 
muse is ever and anon expanding her 
wings, and flying to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. His great object 
seems to have been, to make the poem 
lag enottc^— whi<^ it would have 
been had it consisted of one short 
part instead of four long ones. 

We have repeatedly looked through 
and through this poem fur one fine 
"'psaninT — but bave met with none 
which seem to be of tliat character. 
In some pass^ea, it is not easy to say 
what is wanting — for the versification 
is aonoroas— and the imagery profuse. 
But certain it is, that the soul of 
poetry is not there-*and without that, 
the pencil of Leyden may touch and 
retouch the canvass for ever, without 
a picture being createil. Yet some 
descripUons there are which have been 
greatly admired, and these we shall 
select--bappy if •lur readers, on per- 
using them, shall difuwDt from our 
critic tpinions. 

** Do Bttch an eve as dus, so tnild and clear, 
1 foDowM to the grave a sister^H bier. 

As sad Teviot 1 retir’d alone. 

The setting son with silent splendour shone ; 
Sublime emotions reach'd my purer mind ; 
The fear of death, the world was left be- 
hind. 

1 saw the chin-ipread cknids of summer lie. 
Like shadows, on the soft cerulean sky : 

As each its nlver bosom seem'd to b^, 
Rapt fency heard an angel-voice descend, 
Mdodiottt as tfae strain which floats on ^h. 
To soothe tile deep of blameless infency ; 
Whik, aoft and slow, aerial music flow'd, 
To hail the parted spirit on its road. 

** To tadbm of purer light,*' it seem'd to 

** pure, feir stdferer, oorne away ! 


** The moon, whose rilver beams are bath’d 
in dew, 

** Sleeps on her mid-wRy doud of softest 

blue ; 

** Her wateiy light, that trembles on tii^*' 
tree, . 

ShaU safely kad tby viewless steps tome." 

As o'er my heart the sweet illusioiu stole, 

A wilder influence charm'd and aw’d my 
seul ; 

Kacli graceful form that vernal nature wm,^ 
Bous’d keen sensations never frit before ; 

The woodland's sombre shade tiiat peasants 
fear. 

The haunted mountain-streams tiiat mur- 
mur’d near. 

The antique tomb-stone, and the dmrch* / 
ywd green, * 

Seem’d to unite me with the world unseen. 

Oft, when the eastern moon rose darkly red, 

1 heard the viewless paces of the dead? 

Heard on the brecjse the wandeimg spirits 

o^h, 

Or airy skirts unseen that rustled by. 

The lyre of woe, that oft hath sooth’d my 
pain. 

Soon Icam'd to breathe a more heroic strain. 
And bade the weeping bireh lier branches 
wave 

In moitruful murmurs o’er the warrior’s 
gravc- 

Tlicre seems to u& to be just enough 
of foncifulnesB in all this passage to 
destroy utterly all natural puthoa and 
truth, witliout kindling in their roum 
any emotions of u hmher character. 
To others it may seem beautiful. 

It is not {Msaible to iMrlirve, that 
any true pot^t would thus have written 
of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray— yet 
the foliowing cold and artificial de- 
scription we ^ve heard talked oi' with 
unbounded admiration. 


Two beauteous maids the dire infection 
shim. 

Where Oena’s valley fronts the southern sun ; 

Wliile fricndslup sweet, and kve’s driq^t- 
ful power, 

With fern and nuhes thatchM tiieir sum- 
mcT-bowcr. 


When spring in vitestheristcr-friendyto stray. 
One grac^ul youth, oompamun of their way, 
Bu» their retreat from each obtrusive eye, 
And bids the lonely hours unhesded dy. 
Leads their light steps beneatb the bazri 


spray. 

Where luoss-Iin’d 
of day. 

And ancient rowans 
With nuts, that 
head. 

He, mid the 
O'er oozy rocks of c? 



lode the blaze 

their berru-fc red 
brown above tlteir 


roots of rims, that lean 
:, shagg'd and gim. 


Crikets pale cowslips for Uie faithful pair. 
And bniifh) ihs clwplet round their flowing 
hair. 
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And for tlie lovely maids aileiiiate bums. 

As love and friendship take then sway by 
lurns. 

Ah! ha]dcs8 day, that from this blest retreat 
luirM to the town his slow, unwilUog feet ! 

aoca ibtum'd, he seeks the green recess, 
Wraps the dear rivals in a fond ouress ; 

■Lb having bosoms own reqwnave bliss, 
jbe breathes infection in one melting loss ; 
weir languid limbs he bearsto Dena'sstrand, 
filkfeB soft tem^de with his burning 
f hand. 

l%eir cheriu to his the grateful virgins raise. 
And fondlv bless Itim as their life decays ; 
While o^cff their forms he bends with teari^ 
eye. 

And only lives to hev thrii latest sigh. 

A veil of leaves the redbreast o*er them threw, 
Kie thnee their locks were wet with evening 
• ^ew. 

Tlim the blue ring-dove coos with ruffling 
wing, 

And sweeter tlwie the throstle loves to riiic ; 
The woodlark breathes in softer strain tne 
vow ; 

And love's soft burthen flics from bough to 
bough. 

Leyden wrote an historical essay on 
fairy superstition^but wc cannot act' 
much beauty in the following descrip- 
tion of fairy-land. It wanU; the wild 
touches of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

By eveiT thorn a2(^ the woodland damp. 
The tiny gfow.wormli^d^ cniexsild lamp. 

Like the shot-star, whose yet unquenched 
light 

Btuds wub faint gleam the raven vest of night. 
Th« fairy ri^-dimee now round bUIdon-tree, 
M/>v«k to wild sntams of elfin minstfrlsy : 

On glancing step appears the fairy queen ; 
The printed grass beneath spimgs soft and 
green; 

While handm hand die loads thefrokc round. 
The dinning tabor shakes the channed 
gmund; 

Or, graceful mounted on her palftey gray; 
fn mbes that gUstcr liko the siui in May, 
With hawk and hound she leads the moon- 
light ranks 

Of knighu and domes to Huntley's ferny 

banks. 

When? Bymour, long of yore the nymph 
embrac'd. 

The first of men unearthly Ups to laste. 
Basil was the vow, and fatal was the hour, 
Wbidi gave a nio^ to a fairy's power ! 

A fingering leave he took of mui and moon ; 
iDirt; to the punst rd|wa s the fairy's boon !) 
A sod farewell of green leav'd tree, 

The haunts of diudhood tkom'd no more to 
see. I 

Through winding paths thupever saw die sun. 
Where L^Udon hidcn his nm in caverns dun, 
Tluy pBBs,«»the hollow pav^ent, as they go 
Rocks to remurmuring wavra that boil b^w. 
Silent tliey wade, where sounding toirentslavc 
The banks, and red the tinge of every wave ; 
For all the Kdood that dy«itbe warrior's hand 


Runsthrov^pU.^ thirsty qwings of finiylaBd. 

Level and gnte the downward legun Imb, 

And low toe oriling of the fairy ; 
Self-kindled gems a richer light displsy 
Than gilds the earth, but not a ponsr day. 
Reapleodait crystal fonna the paUce*wall ; 
Thfdianumd'stiemblinglustre lights thp hqfi , 
Bubwheraseftemeraldsmedantunber’dlighi, 
Be s ideeach coal-black courser sleqpsaknight ; 

A raven ffliune waves o'er each helmet crest. 
And Uaw the mail which binds eadi manly 
breast* 

Girt vrith bn^ foukhion, and with bugle 
green— 

Ah ! could a mortal trust the fairy queen ! 
From mortal lips an earthly accent fdl. 

And Rynunir's tongucoonfess'd the numbing 

spell; 

fn iron rietm the minstrel lies forlorn. 

Who breath'd a sound before he blew the horn. 

His description of the spectre-ship, 
which has been praised by Walter 
Scott in hia notes to Rokeby, but un- 
luckily far aarpassed hy a picture of 
the same superstition in the poem it- 
self, is perliaps the best thing Leyden 
ever wrote. It has two or three pic- 
turesque lines ; yet, after allj the said 
ship, with its crew of ghosts, seems 
hut little diderent from one of his 
Majesty's vessels with lier usual com- « 
pUment of men and boys. There Is 
nothing of that spirit of superstitious 
fear thrown over it diat attends tlie 
ship in whicli Coleridge's Andent Ma- 
riner drives along through the snow- 
btonu. 

Stout was the ship, from Benin's palmy shore 
That fin>t the freight of barter'd captives bore : 
Bedimm'd with blood, die sun wiUt shrink- 
ing beams 

Beheld her bounding o'er the ocean-streams ; 
But. ere tlie moon her silver homshwA rear'd. 
Amid the crew the speckled plague appear'd. 
Faint and despairing on their wateiy bier. 

To evciy friendly shore the sailors steer ; 
Repell'a from port to port they sue in vain. 
And track with slow unsteuly sail the main. 
Where ne'er the bright and buoyant wave 
is seen 

To btreak with wandoring foam the s«- 
weeds pecn, 

Towen Uie tiu mast, a lone and leafless tree ; 
Till, srif-iinpeU'd, amid the waveless sea. 
Where summer breeaes ne'er were beard to 

Nor hovering snow-birds spread the downy 
wing. 

Fia'd as a rock, amid the boundless plain, 
TheyeUowsteampoUutesthestBgnBntniain ; 
Till far through night the ftmeral flameb 

flSplTCf 

As the red lightning smites die ghasdypyrr. 

Still doom'd by fate, on weltering biBowo 
roll'd. 

Along die de^ thrii retFtlcss coune to hold. 
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ScentiDg the stonn, thetdsadoiryaiulon guide 
Thepffow, withsuUoppoeed fewind and tide. 
The sfioc^chip, in livid gltmpnng light, 
GfauM bakAil on the blMiddentig watch at 

Uhbkst^ God and man f^TUl time ^all 
end, 

ItSTiewstnnge horror to the etoim^iall lend. 

We hardly tliiiik that our readers 
would be greatly obliged to us lor 
more extracts of this kindj so we refer 
tihem to the volume itself. Some of 
the misct'llunuoua verses seem better 
than any thing m the “ Scenes of In- 
fancy;*^ and there is considerable 
sweetness and delicacy in the Ode to 
Scottish Music. 

TO IA^TUE, 

Again, sweet nten ! breathe again 
That deep, pauieiic, poverhil ttcrain ! 

Whose melting tones of tender woe 
fall soft as e\ening\ suuinuT oew. 

That bathes the pinks and harebells blue 
Which m tile vales of Tiviot blow. 

Such was the song that sooth’d to rest, 
far in the green nJe of tiu* wi,>t« 

The Celtic warrior’s parted i^liade : 

Such an; the lonely sound> I hat sweep 
O’er the blue bonow of the deep, 

Where shipwreck'd tnarmers are Jaid. 

Jkh ! sure, as Hindu IcgeniLs uU, 

When tiiuuc’s tones» the boi^ni swell. 

The scents of former lilt* return ; 

F.rc, mnk beneath the morning star. 

We left our parent dime«« nfar, 

Inmiur'd in mortal forms to moum. 

f>r if, as annent '»iiges ween, 
l>cf}arted spintK half unseen 
< an mingle with the n4nrtal throng ; 

"I js when Irnm Ijcait lo heart we roil 
The deep-tonM niuaic of the nml, 

That w'arbles in our Scottish wng. 

I hear, 1 hear, with avftil dread, 

'J'he pfaiinttvc mmuc of the ileail ! 

They leave the amber ftelds of day ; 

Soft w the cadence of the w^ave, 

1‘hat mtirnmni round the tuemiud's grave, 
They mingle in tlic uiagic lay. 

Sweet syren, breathe the powerful strain ! 
Lochro^ans Davml sails tlie main ; 

The crystal tower enchanted see ! 


• Now break,’ ahe cries, ‘ yc fairy chomisl' 
As round she saik vilji^fond alarms, 

* Now break, and set my tme love free ’ ' 

Lord Barnard is to gtecnirood gone. 

Where fair GU Morrice sita alone. 

And careless eouihs his y^^«w hair. 

Ah ! mourn the youth, untimely slain ! 
I'he meaneat of Lord Bamard’a train 
The huatei’s mangled head must bca • 

Or, change these notes of deep dc^ir 
For love's more soothing tender air ; 

Ring how, beneath the greenwood irec. 
Brown Adam's love maisitiun'dihcr truth. 
Nor would resign the cvil'd youih 
For any kmght tlic fair coiUd see, 

• 

And sing tha Hawk of pinhm gray^ 

To southern chiues who wing'd liis wav. 

^ur he could sfieak as well as fly ; 

Her bretlircD how the fair beguiVd, 

And on her Scottish lover Mtiil'd, 
blow she rais’d her languid v^t* 

I'mi wav her check’s camatio!! glow, 

Like red blootl on a wreath ol mu>w ; 

Like ewning'i deny star her eye ; 

While tis tlic scji-aiew’s downy breuvi. 
Borne All the Kurgc’i* tbiutiv 

Her graci ful bo^iii heav'd the sigli. 

Ill lirst morn, aKrt and gay, 

Kre rolling year s hsid pass'll uwaj , 
Kt'iiirniberM hkt- a tmirmng dreaiu, 

I hcanl thcM' dulcet nicnsurts float 
In many a htjuid winding note 
Along the banks of Tcviot’i stream. 

Sweet M>ujMla * that oft Imvc Mtoiird *0 rf* ' 
The sorniwfc of my {oulclcsb brcitst. 

And chonn'd away mine inftiiu : 
Fond memory slioli your iitratiis repeat. 

Like distant ccUiteo, doubly swc«i. 

That in the wild the Irate Her hear'.. 

And thus, Uir exil’d Scutbn maid, 

B> fond alluni^g love betray'd 
To tiiii Syria’s dau'-cmwnM shore. 

In plaintive' .straim tJ»t tooth'd dcN|*air 
Did ‘ Both well’s banks that hkiom so fair,' 
.\nd scenes of early youUi, dcploic. 

Soft syren I whoae enchanting stmin 
FloatH wildly round my raptur’d brum, 

I hid your pleasing hiiunts adieu ! 
et fabling fancy oft siiall lend 
>ly tboUitepe to tlic lalver 'I'wccd, 

Through fcenei; that I no more must vien . 
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" If the borders of this hike arc not tlic uiirivulktl grAndeur tliAt is com- 
ao beautiM as those of the Italian bintd and cuntnuitt'd witli th^ bcMiu- 
lakesj tlicy are, upon the whole, nmcli ty, and from the ricJi and inexhausti- 

inofe deepJy interesting ; both from ble world of associations that is a^n- 



1.3 HJcttches iij Uccnery in Sarny, ikc- 

Vctid with and clepciidciit upon 


Vou will not tsspccti my dear C— , 
liat I shall b»' able to write y<m uuy 
vVy soIkt, plodding, i«*ost» dt'senf)-- 
imn\ froiii bueh a |^ce as ^ur> 
punded and glorified us it is by all 

i (t is bright and heaiititul^ as well 
imagination as reality; and the 
>vvrs that it derives from these two 
tiiict sources so bound and blended 
ogether, astoinakeit almost impossible 
that one^who is open t<i the intiueiiee 
of V*')lh, should be ah\i t<» give its 
due slilffe to eitlnr. ^^"hlle 1 sUiiid 
in the presence of» these two powers, 
1 find 1 can do little tls<* Imt udiniie 
;^nd ^xebiin ; and now that 1 am 
sifUiig at inj writing-table thiidcing 
of tht‘in and ol'you, i'ni .u'raid J shail 
be aW<‘ to do huh 
“ ill re dwelt tliat iiivsterions biiiicr 
who Wiib madi up of all Kinds of eon- 

tradietion> — that living ji.oadox, Ibnis- 
s»'au. A man uho w:is formul l‘or 
fritnd’diip, and yet never hail t*r could 
have a Irii nd . — whose soul w.i* tlie 
VI ry bnth-phiv and etadli of' Ime, 
sniil >et who never Imtd any llung 
but a shadow or a <lr« am , — wlm?,. 
-spirit could i>e\ei taste of tnn ha]>- 
piness but when it wais pouring its If 
forth into the bosom ot' another, and 
Jet neicronet. found a kindii'do! e»»n- 
ndeiit, till ii ivis loiced .n last tom d.c 
one ol’ all tlie \iorld collectivi ty • ibe 
very worst u could have eltosiU ; end 
this, too. at a lirnc when the very lu'st 
it couM !iis*‘ fciimd would havi* cona* 
too lati ; — the pmi.'t. the Mncen*st, 

and most eknjULnt w'orihipfxr of na- 
ture, and of (iod; aml jit at liiiu (I 

hhiink from eoiiftssing il, and vit I 
confess )!) — at tniu-s the imam si 
and most jvdtiy of mankind, line 
he used to w.indfT and meditate and 
dream. Hen, at h .'st, lu was pure 
and peaceful, if not happy. ,\nd luie 
it is that 1 dt light to think of and 
Tivatch and accompany hitn. Tlie mo- 
ment ho Sets his foot wirliin the walls 
of a city 1 am ohhgt'd to ipiit him ; 
for then Ins ''|>irits sink, his luart 
shrinks inward obscure corner 

of Ins breast, liis t.tjlhly blood h''gins 
10 ferment, — am! pf>r, pitiful, bodily 
Ac//* steps forth, ana jvith its soilc«l and 
misty mantle, covrrl and conceals all 
things ; or so totany ehange.s tht‘ir 
forms and colours and sounds, that 
his eyes and ears can no loien r do 
iht'ir ofHeu for him : and thus blind 
V»'of. V 


and bcdplcHs and miserable, he ei|hcr 
lie# at the mercy of tliose who have 
Tio niLTCv, or, in despair, pluogfs in^ 
to the throng, and becomes as mean 
and as wicked as the rest. It nitn»t 
have been a nio&t painful and afieiting 
spectaclt‘ to liuve seen Rousseau when 
bis course of life brought him iu con- 
tact with the great world ; for of all 
men that ever lived he W'as tlie least 
fitted to associate with it, and yet le.id 
the least power to leave it. He was 
** infirm of puri»o.se,'" and had none of 
that pmud sliengtli of will wliieb has 
eiiiibbd a c«'lehraied rounlryman of 
of outs to comcimi and trample on, 
and then quit, wdtli a lofty disdain, 
a soci<‘ty of h* ings in ivliose jias^ions 
ami pursuits lu* found liiin,t lf uriuble 

to fiel j .sympath}, or to take a j‘Iiare. 
However we iij'iy doubt the justice of 
this disdain, oi e.'iil in qm'stion his 
right to (‘iite'tun if. w«* iMiinot hut 
aeknovvledire that llu re U Mmiething 
grand in the nnhesitating exjinssion 
of* ii. If \\( dvi not adu. ire, we can- 
not desjUM , still l( ''.s pity it. Rut 
Roiissc.m — thepixn . fiail, lieble, Rou.s- 

.sinu, — rtnu'gl.’iir. in the toils and yet 
totally inubli to buist them — imist^ 
h.ive bei n, with .lU his fault#, an ob- 
ji et i»l' tin lnie*-ti and dei pest coiinum- 
eiaikm. 'J'lkie he lay — teltcKd and 
imprisoiKd — groaningbeneath hislxiri- 
ilage, without patience to hear or 
struigtii to Im.ik It — and every i.tuig- 
gle fa^teIlillg the chains Mill more 
Closely ahonl liim — till ut length the 
inai rntend imo his heart and brain, 
ami eoriutluig tin re, drove Jiiin to dis- 
traction : — tor such was undoubtedly 
Ini condition at last. 

*• J/f/f, howevti', in thepre^iencc of 
this b- autifnl water — flo.it ing upon it.s 
hoMini, or climbing the mountains 
that line its sliores— here he was wise 
and good, and (1 must think it) hap- 

py* 

'* ] took little notice of Heueva, the 
birih-))kce of lloussiau ; for we were 
not staying there, but at Secheron, 
about a mile fruin it, 1 did not even 
iiitpine for the bouse in which he was 
born ; tor there are no very pleasant 
associations connected w'ith bis earli- 
ist youth. Hut the Jefl bank of the 
lake fnnii Gem va seems, a« it were, 
to to bun, and to the miagi- 

jiary beings with wliich be has every 
where |>eoph‘d it. And foitunatoly 
they art- imaginary ones, ho that we 
do not t-ee them, or even fancy tliat 
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vre Bee them^ which might disturb 
our peculiar associations. But we 
feel that their inflaences are about us 
wherever We go. Their free and hap- 
py voices,— ^ch as they were while 
they are yet gay and iiinooent,-— seem 
blending with the song of the birds, 
or flitting by iis on the perflimed 
breezes t&t inliabit these delightful 
shores. But even these soun^ are 

less sweet and touching then when 
sorrow has tempered them into sad- 
ness. Then we hear them uttering 
their patient but never-ceasing mur- 
murs in every little wave that ripples 
to the shore ; or they come floating 
to us along the waters, as wo wateli 
their iinhcaving bosom slet piiig lk‘- 
neath the moonlight. Wlicn joy is 
glittcl’ing in their eyes, thi‘y to 
gaze upon us from the siar.*^ above ; 
fur symlwds of the siiine ejts weepiiic, 
we turn to ttic ii flection of the '^uiue 
stars in the lake lielow. 

It chully ill visiting snch scenes 
as lln^se that wi. ire nude to fed, in 
it*! fullest anil d* ept *>1 nt ]>ort, ihi- imi- 
rac’uious jUHur of giiiins. licre au* 
thne nii.iginary being'*. uih.djilvi!it.s of 
V lirtl* to\vn at the Jo»*t uf th. Alj> — 
a }<nith and t^^o inaaf it", u'ubt'ut 
name or fortune — with no juetcnsnuis 
to d^t:nguidi Ouni from tiu red of 
the wtifki but thtir siinpluity ami the 
strengiii ot tbtii afheturn^- — whuinei.t 
with no e\iniN to in.nk one day ol‘ 
their life fnnn another, but a walk in 
a cht -nut groNe, a wattr ji.nty, or a 
— \tt to thoM* who, II ItiU ifutf utfc 
youn^j ha\o i\iul the history tU' the.'O,’ 
IxiiiL^ ill the language in which it 
was written, ami supposing:, them to 
thi-Toa/iily unclcrstaml that language, 
they occupy a larger anti dearer space 
inttniriUiml ami nieiuory, than ull 
the //fo'hiatory of all the real king.s 
.'inil conquerors that ever lived. The 
atioosphcre of‘ pusbion lliat genius has 
cast around them, hiia glorified them 
into more than living and breatliing 
foniis, has aanctifled tlie iinugiuary 
luarks of their footsteps, and^ what 
W'os more difficult thau all, has^ by 
and through tliein, added a thousand 
beauties to scenes Uiat were before al- 
most unrivalhfd. 

Would you believe, iny dear C — , 
that there arc persons— and among 
th(»H', loo, who arc reckoned tlte wise 
ones of the earth,— who would feel 
tlie greateat contempt fc^ all this, and 

for tlie Ibtlmgs which dictate it? 


Shall we throw back to them the co,-)- 
tempt they cast upon us? No; wc 
will return them for evil — pity 
fl>r scorn— pity unmixed witli any 
bitterness. We can wdl oilbrd to ( o 
so — for we have all the delight on oi." 
side; unless indeed they diould dioo.s* 
to deny that we have the faculty ( / 
knowing when we arr pleased. f 
they do this, wc shall be fbreed . » 
suspiTt that they do not know what i 
is to be pleased at all.'" 

• • * «• 

'* Yesterday was a perft'c*\” c.jJni 
clear day, and 1 wrent on the lake for 
the first time. I merely parsed across 
to the opposite bank ; but notwith- 
stamliiig the stmery that 1 was on alt 
sides surrounded by, the i< cling that 
occupied me the tvhole time a^o^c from 
the sound ot‘ the oars dipping in?o the 
lake, and the dripping nf the whUt- 
diopsfiom ilicir ctlni's xii rlic inte rvals 
between each stroke, \ot to waste 
words in imilliplymg fomparisons, you 
km»w I leave hc'iid mvirU all TSloz^irt’s 
Ix'st inusu* ; foneb of ii over .md over 
again — whidi iiulecd is the oul) w^ay 
to iippicnaJe it piopcrly. Hut of all 
the -auiids ihiit ever tUI Upon iny ear, 
lilt oni'^ I have just aUuded to was Ix*- 
yond cuini>uri.soii tiu mi st tlclidous— 
bn -ithing the most jairt spirit of tran- 
quil huppiiicss. Not joy, but happi- 
ness : for no tw'o things can l>c more 
diftiTciit from each other. The char- 
dctt rising spirit of the one is cliange — 
iht'l of i!»c other is rc{»etiti(m. 'Flic 
song of the ui^litmgale is joy— the 
inunnui of the stock-iiove is happi- 
nc-*-. — III a few days I may perhaps 
endeavour to give you rojul general 
idea of the setmry connecU'<l with 
tllis Isuutiful like,’* 

■ •<«««■ 

The lake of Geneva is of an irre- 
gular ohloiig form, and is completely 
ezuboaorned in tlu* Alps, which rise al- 
most iimnediately fr om its banks at all 
parts except the custom c.Ntremity. 
Here the mountains mi'in to have di- 
vided of themselves, « and formed a 
diasin for tbv ptUi^c of admitting 
the Rhone to pas^rarough ; wlxich it 
docs at this partiailar point, and then, 
spreading itarif At in all directions, 
fonns the takeifbr wrbaps you ore 
not aware that t(c lake of Geneva is 
nothing more than an acctiiiiulution of 
the wateift of this river within an iin- 
meiiBc basin or reservoir foniicd by 
the surrounding mountains. Tlir 
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Hiwnc is said to run through the lake ; 
buraiis is nota i^rrect mode of ex- 
pression. There is no current at all, 
ka scarrely perceptible one, even in 
til centre of the lake. Tlie Uhone, 
ijnlced, is jK'qietually ruBlimg in at 
tc extremity ,* and this of course 
c!|iscs a p<Tpt tual overflow and rush- 
r out of waU'r at the other cxtrenii- 
t#, which strcaii) very projK'rly takes 
lie nuine of tlie Kboiie ; hut it is no 
l^re ur no less the Uhonc than the 
itstif is. From any elevated 
pomtSititlu* neighbourhood, the vista 

* I'ornuHl 1>Y this clijisni in tbi' inoim- 
tains IS extu nu ly iKautiful. The eve 
wanders ove» the lovely vallt'y of the 
T{lu«n^, dwelling alteniati ly u(>on the 
hills that hound it on eithei side ; and 
at lei^th lostb itself aiiunip; the dis- 
t.*ni MuninUdns of the V'idajs. We 
will take th( southirn side of this 
elni^m as the point ol‘ I'ninineiK'iiiitiit 
ainl relireiin. Nejiil\ the whole 
soiitliiin hi»rdir of llie like, bepn- 
lunp at this jioint, lumndul b> the 
monnunus of h.ivo), wliieh ihse almost 
iinmubaUly from llie water's edge, 
ainl luiinediately behind tln'in arise ihe 
snow Alp'' oi Su\o\, " Alp*s on Alps?,” 
erecting lbemselv<’N biglur and Inkier 


11 

amphitheatre, immediately fVom the 
water's edge. Through the centore of 
the town runs the overflow of water 
caused by the perpetual influx of the 
lihone at the otlier extremit). It 
takes the form of a strong river ; and 
the water at this part is ot a dei p blue 
colour, and as clear as crystal, which 
i*i not tin* case at its entrance. In- 
<lecd I believe the Hhoiie is quite tur- 
bid during the whole course of its 
progress, till it reaches tliis delightful 
n 'Sting- place. I lert*, how ever, it seems 
to bi'corne renovated and jiurifled, and 

Bids out agnin on its new pilgrimage, 
with increa-sed power and with add- 
ed beauty. 

We now arrive at the northern 
side of the lake. About half a mile 
from CJeneva is Secheron, a charming 
little village, with a capital and exten- 
sive hotel, at which it is thi* fashion to 
stop, rathtr than at (rtneva. Here 
]\1. de Jean will do you the favour 
(for it Ks a favour) to find room for 
you, provided your equip:ige makes a 
ctTtaiu figure and apiiearance— und, in 
fact, during the whole of the summer 
and autumn he in coinpelh*<l to make 
this disiiiictioii ; for tVoni the situa- 
tion ind conveniences of his houst^ it 


hthmd each other, and stretching out 
inunnmahly into the di-t.imv , and 
troin nlmoMt every [Hiiut of view pre- 
M'litiiig the most spIendKl. powerful, 
and uupressive sight that can bi‘ ot- 
fereil to the e}e, anil, through d, to 
ihe mind of man. The elKct iv 
l.aghU'iicd, and rendered .dindnuiy 
sjliMving and complete, hy the perpi- 
ludl proseiuv of iht' grtal lord and 
master oi' them 'ill, Miuit Jtlane, wlm 
seems to slaiul uKxif in hi" msipproath- 
abh grandeur, and n> iwili-h mer iii^' 
subjeci-inouiifains Will) a lool; of lixid 
wreiiity, arising from a of con- 

scious and uiutisnvileil juiwit. An w*- 
.Hpproach towarils ihe wtviuu t 
inity of the lake, tlie nuumtiuns ueede 
farther from the shoie. and leave ;» 
sixicc of rising ground, wliieli eo\- 
ercil by tin! m(j|i heauiuhl rultuaimn, 
with hue aiuf-'a.hae a Milage oi a 
iiiuiisioii iuiersiKr\d, wliieii admir- 
ably hannoiiuc will tli. surrounding 
scenery, and prep.ejx tin e>e ti* iceene 
and Welcome llie erifcvd of oh, jeel-s con- 
nected with active Ife whie’u now pre- 
sent themselMs. Ihm-va oecupits 
that part of the shore which forms the 
whole of the western i xtreinitv of the 

i'?ke, and ristK, in tlie uiauner of an 


would always be full in the travelling 
stason, it' it were three or four limes 
n.*. large. But if he does find room 
tor you, his arcoinmodotion is exccl- 
lem, and his chargeb not at all extra- 
\agant. 

I'rom Gtiscvii, after passing St> 
choTon, Xjon, Morges, &c. along a 
gradually ascending roail the whole 
way, v.e arrive at Lausanne, which is 
'itintMl on an eminence about half a 
mile fiom tlie shore, llcre begins the 
cl is.sic.d pound, and continues to the 

tmleni extrcinity of the lake : Lau- 
sanne, Veiay, t'lirciis, Chillon, and 
X’dbiiiMre. If I were writing to any 
on«* hut yt.urself, my dear C— , 1 
should hardly dare trust myself to 
think id’ tliese places in colinoxiou 

with the associations that spring up 
ai rvt ry step of them. Associations, 
too, ili.it bavt lau'ly been so spleu- 
didi\ umhiplied by "the Third Canto, 
imompiiiably the finest of all Byron’.s 
works. Bui wiih you 1 need not en- 
dcjivimr to control my thouglits. In 
Mich scenes as tliese, they can only be 
ol .my value when they are left to 
llumselves; and in writing tlictii to 
you, It is d( light ful for me to feci, 

tliut tiic more pleasure the presence of 
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them has given to the more the 
repetiuou of them will give to you. 
IiKitvd 1 can never write without res- 
aiul so 1 never write at all, 
but to tile very few of whom I am 
certain that this will lie true. How 
apt one is, ami how nattiral it is that 
one should bo a])t to indulge in little 
egotisms, that are not only forgiven 
but welcomed by a friend (properly 
so valu'd), for the very s,iiiic reason, 
and 111 the very same projwrtion, that 
they are (to say the ie.Lst) insipid to 
every one else. In thinking of these 
places, you will have patience to let 
mr share your though is ivith Rousiieau 
and Uyron, and eieii with Nature her- 
self — ^{)ut who else shall I tiiid that 
would ? Perhaps, indeed — or why 
should Isay jH.‘rhapp?” — I’m siirs*, 
tliat you w'lll now anticipate tin* plea- 
sure of visiting these scenes e ven wdth 
more earnestness than you used to do ; 
just as I, though 1 cannot imuainf a 
greater delight than it has been to see 
them as I liavo done, should, I am 
Certain, have /i7/ it doubled if you had 
be« n with me. 


here and there, so as to give a njftst 
sublime but indesoribable view into 
the white and glittering distance ^ 
fur as the eye can reach. R 

I MW the house wrhere Gihbtn 


livtsl, and the terrace and little sum 
iner-houtjc where he uswl to writ* 


and like him better than I did htfife 
for having the taste to choowr 
retirement, and the power to be hapi ^ 


in it; which he undoubtedly was, mori 
than during any of the otluT iiioi.; 
busy and briilunt periods of his^^, ie. 
Tile terrace has a fine vieifi' oY tlio 


lake and the opjKisite inonntiiins, but 
its situation is not to la* conipareil 
with many others in the town ami 
iieighlKUiriuMxl. 

“ On leaving Laiisanne we descent! 
to Vevai, which is folimved hr Ola-^ 
rens, (.'hillon, and Vdlenenre. And 
hen- 1 imi^t have done with dt'snrip- 
tions — for even while I was among 
these scenes I rould not bring 
to look at them with a vieu'-liunicrs 


eye, htautiful as they are: — and now 
tiiat I have left them, niy rteoUee- 
tions are so blended with the fcncit'S 


„ You know one of niy objects iii 
taking the opportunity 1 ha<l of com- 
ing here now, wa.*^ to determine on 
which mrt of this neighbourhood I 
should hereafter choose fur the pur- 
pose of" *■ I Ijfive at once 

fixed on Lausanne : — not the town it- 
.self, but its immediate vicinity. No- 
thing can he finer than the site of 
I.auRanne. It is buiJt on an enum nee, 
and from different purls cuinniands a 
view of all the scc'nery that is in any 
way connected with the lake ol’Cieiit- 
va, which includes every possible va- 
riety of sublimity and Iwaiity. Be- 
hind rises the lofty and rt'gular chain 
of the Jura mountains — to the right 
and left lie tlie lovely hills of the Pays 
dc Vaud, lieautifiMf in u thousand 
waya by towns, vilhgts^ country- 
houses, viiieyiirds, nu adow.s, chesnut- 
groies, and forests—in front the lake 
stretches itsilf from (ieneva on the 
one lidiid, to Villeneure on the other, 
with the bi'autifui opi ning at the east- 
ern extremity, giving un (xquisiti' 
view into the v.ilfey of tin* Rhone and 
the mountains of* the Valns— and on 
the opfiosite side of tin* hike, almost 
perpendiculurly from the water’s edg<*, 
rise the maji site Alps of .S-ivoy ; not 
fomiing g regular chain, as the .Jura 
mountain^ do bthind, but broken into 
every conceivable form, and oiwiiing 


and imriginations that 1 had previous- 
ly clustered round them, and that 
were multjplitd and reiiderisi tenfold 
more vivid when I did we them, that 
I can give yon viry lit lie real 
roatt m about them. Indeed if I could 
1 think you would be Ihttrr without 
it. It IS much belter that you shoultl 
Tihtke them just wliat you wish them 
to bt‘, till yon do sec tluin , and u ften 
you do. I'll answer for them, tliar 

the fairy-work they will de»tn>y, will 
Ih* replaced by a still more lovely re- 
ality.-^! I wah bore, on the Iwrders of 
this lake, belwicn Vevai and Villen- 
eure, that the genius of Kousseu lux- 
uruderl in all its beauty and in ail iti? 

f mwer. In his earliest ytuith lie 

earnetl to appreeial** theve fcccnes ; 
and tor ever alliTwards, whm*ver his 
]H‘rverse fortune might cast him, here 
and here only could Ins spirit find a 
resting place and a liomc. All his 
Ians of future ainl i><|;Mthte gixx! — for 
e lived in tile tlio jiossi- 

ble — were (YiiteriP in this sjkiI ; and 
yet, sinew’ and fiinplu im they witc, 
they (vmld m-vtA In* realized. 'I’he 
v<‘ry iilf;al of \ih ho{X'h and wishes 
was confined tofi c*ottoge and an or- 
rlmnl on the hurdtT.-* ot this lake, 
with n kind companion to talk to, and 
a little bout to row himself about in. 
Timt part of bis life over which h#' 



ttT!>0 
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caA bp Raid to have liad any real con- 
trol, has proved, 4;hat this was what 
natural taste and his habits of 
u; 4 ht ami feeling would have 1«1 
Pi to. But bow did he, in Jact, 
i Ills life— he whose love for na- 
and virtue woa as ardent and 
jeere as his conceptions of them 
le ju»t ami cxalunl > In the midst 
f a mob of unpi incipled and hi'art- 
inen and women of the world, 
>se loflieht notions of cothlness 

: a theory, and that llieory an 

aflTair'^BP coiivcnfioii ; — with whom 
* truth was under 4he control of fa- 
shion, nature was a thiiip; constructed 
l^y art, amrtovc an invention ol‘ Ua- 
cinc : mid who couM ulk glibly of all 
thtse Ihings, exactly in proportion as 
they i.ncw and felt nothing about 
ilicin — and, indred, for lliat vtry rea- 
son. — In the eyes of such jx'oplt* o*. 
tln^se, IlouHscau, wlun first he enuu* 
among them, must have si.iined a liv- 
ing libil on tlieinw'h e*i — a standing 
sMirv on all tbeir habits and institu- 
tioiH ; and it must not be wondert il 
at, if, when bis weakness and vanity 
had once tn-d him to the slake, tliey 
should kctp liim then' to bo b'littd 
by the raiible’s curse,'* that thus 
bouinl ami hampered lie should he 
delivered over to the contempt ami 
hatnrl ot‘ thifse very persorns who had 
xl tt.il awe-stnuk lielbre bun in the 
light of his natural .siinplinty. w^lill, 
however, it is some praise to him, that 
he never leanitd to wear his sll.iekl'’s 
gracefiiily ; — ^itnd that the glitter and 
noi^t of them could never destroy th'- 
sights and soundK iliat caiiio to h».> 
itruginalion from the iiumiitaiiis of 
hifi n.ilive land — that wherever his 
weak and diseased Iwdy might he de- 
tain. 1 1 hv his still more weak and 
diseased will — /Acre w his spirii 
and his heart. 'Hare is not a jMge 
of his writings hot what proves tin.'. 
Kven the e^^^^cll^•l of those writmt''. 
prove It — fi.r if this had not been tiu*‘, 
/Ac// would m ver have Ikm ii wruteii. ^ > 
tliHt It w'ouhl litivcry idle m //v t.i L— 
riieiu such u slate of things — except 


for his wiko— for without it we ^ould 
have been without them : and I, for 
one, should find it very difHcult to 
jioint out any one foreign writer that 
I would not rather part with than him 
—and as tor the literature of his own 
language, 1 believe 1 should not be 
long in deciding to sacrifice it all to 
Hoiisscau. 

From l^ausannc you descend to 
Vevai, llon.sseau s favourite town ; 
and a sweet little town it is.— Clarens 
is a short distance farther. The Cha- 
l»*au and chesniit grov<*9, which are 
the supposed scene of part of the 
hmise. are situated on a slight emin- 
ence about 0 mile from the lake, — A 
few iniks further, and near to the ex- 
tremity of the lake, i.s the castle of 
(’billon. It is hudt in the lake— the 
♦‘titraiici* next the road being so near^ 
Imwevt r, as to l>c reached by a small 
draw-biulge. Within a .short dis- 
tiinee of this castle there i« a very 
.Hinall i'vVind, with two or three treeti 
on it. It is tht only one on the lake. 
Byron has lit rc str p]>ed in auil ilis- 
turhtd the ashoiiations which previ- 
ously belonged tnrinly to Kouaseau* 
and history. Wc descended into the 
dunjrcon vvhich is the scene of hi*s 
poem. It is not near so gloomy a.s 
Ills darkt'iiing imagination has made 
it. You can see to read the names 
that arc (.ut on tlu' stone coluiniis and 
walln. His own is among the rest— 
cm very small, on the column to 
which Bonniv.iril is supix^setl to have 
been chainfd ; and that of another 
piKi, Pi ley Byshc Shelley, is cut on 
the m-iglibonring wall, and oceupics 
the Ppjce of any fifty otheis. Is 
this cf .irdctcyislic — Wher, ,ilx>ut do 
you think J cut mine.'' — On the co- 
lumn near fivTiin or on the wall 
near .MniievV? — Or uinoiig those of 
the iiTikn >\vn niuUitndc^ Or cu the 
floor »»r ihc veiling, v.hiTc there was 
mne b-.'fm ? — No whoe at aill — I 
hope tiiji this ,'7/« oluuMCterisuc, and 
that the .^ih»r u in 

S « « «r 

(To he rontmui'd.J 


OHOS|- STORY, 


* (y'/o.ri Wn I l.»v 'I A I MOSimRY.) 

The following Cihost Stitfv’ luusi he kr-evr in sonic diapc or anotlier to most of out 
rcadm. Km not mart y , dia^ws. luare how lot..; ii lias bten upon riconk 'Hie 
- folhiwing iwe Uic worus, .. litdc ai.ne.,Ls.» ot ^^dlla^.^ol Muimesbury, WKttUa^in tlic 
ISiin century, of the Utuiui the Cotiijiu-ier. 

Tjikbe were in that tiiy (Naiiti-) \cai « dlo wed, to he priests, the bWlOp 

two ecclesiastics, ordained* civ theu* jicUUng tlic same rather to fevour 



than to desert of a fair li& ; at Ust^ 
tfaf wofiil ending of the one instructed 
the survivcsr how their road went sheer 
to hclL But so far os the science of 
letters they were ex<«Uent]y taught, 
and thorn very tender infancy so Joiii* 
ed in pleasant firiendshipv that they 
woidd have adventured peril of life for 
one another. Wherefore one day, in 
more than wonted oviTdowing of mind, 
they thus secretly spf^c :^That for 
many years they, now in study of let- 
ters, now in worldly cares* had exer- 
cised their inuids, and hod fi»und no 
satisfaction* intent rather amiss than 


Storg. 

profitable to thee ; but to me uttony 
firuitless, whose sentence is pranoimc* 
ed into eternal punishment/ And^ 
when the living man, for redemptitffi 
of the dead, would promise to best^ 
all his substance on monasteries am 
on the poor, and himself to spei# 
nights and days in fastings and piWy- 
ers, * It is fixed/ quoth he, ' tha%A 
have said ; fbr the jud^ents of Gfd 
are without repenting, by which I ai) 


paiDs eternal anil inuumerttblc; Vlfougli 
all the whole worU should seek re- 


aright. Mean while the day draweth 
on wliich shall sever their loves ; 
wherefore they should prevent this, 
and provide tKat the same ioith which 
had joined them living* go with the 
first dying unto the kiiigtlcnn of the 
dead. They compact theretbro, that 
whichsoever shall first, depitrt, shall 
eeitaiuly, within thirty days* appear 
to the sur%'ivor, waking or sleeping, 
and declare to him if it la' as the Pla- 


medy. And that thou mayest under- 
stand something of my intfnite suffer- 
ings,' stretching oat his hand,i1ihtilf- 
ing with on ulcerous sore ; * lo he 
said, * one of the least. Doth V seem 
to thee hght?' And the other reply- 
ing that it seemed to him light, he, 
bending his fingers, cast thrt'c drops 
upon him of tliat trickling gore ; where- 
of two touching tlie temjdes* and one 
the forehead, ciitm^ skin and fii.*Hli as 


tonists hokl, Uiat death extinguishetli 
not the mind, but restores it os re- 
leased out of {irison, unto its origin, 
God ; if not, then must faith he given 
to the sect of the Kpicurcans, who be- 
lieve tliat tilt* soul, loosetl from tin* 
body, vanUheth into air. To thi!» 
was their faith plightetl, and in their 
daily cUscourses the same oath often- 
ton times renewed ; nor was it long 
before death suddenly toketh one of 
them away. The other remained, and 
thouf^t with much seriousness of tlic 
promise^ expecting momently that his 
friend sludl conte during the thirty 
flays ; which being spent, mvtng up 
his hope, he tumetn himself to other 
business, when suddenly the odier 
stood b^de him, being awake, and 
going about some work, jxile, and with 
oounienance such as is of the dying 
while the spirit ^lasaetli away. 'Aen 
the dead first accosts the living, who 
spake not—* Kuowest thou me he 
said. * I know thee,* he made an- 
swer ; * ana 1 am not troubltfd at thy 
unwonted presence so much, as I am 
in wondev of thy long absence.* But 
he having excused his delay-^-* At 
last/ said he, * I come ; and ray com- 
ing,. if thou wilt, dear friend, shall be 


with fiery cautery, making wounds 
that might bold a nut He by a cry 
testifying the peatneSK of the anguUih 
— * This/ said the dead, ‘ shitll be to 
thc%*, us long as thou shall live, an ad- 
monishment of my great punishment ; 
and, if thou slight it not, of thy own 
deliverance.*.' He tlnm enjoined him 
(as the historian goes on to relate^ lo 
proceed forthwith to licnnes, and there 
to take the liabit of a monk under die 
holy Melanius. And Uic other ap- 
pearing still to hesitate, the dead, rttm 

ocufi viffore pcrstringetiSt bade him, if 
he doubted, * to these letters ;* 
and opening his hand, showed him 
written on it thanks, addressed by Sa- 
tan and his whole crew, to every eccle- 
siastical society (ewhu ^ ; because they 
neglected nothing of their own pleas- 
ures, and suffered such numbers of souls 
to go down to bell, through the decay 
of preaching, as former ages had never 
beheld, sinner waa overrotne— 

distributed all his property to churches 
and die poor — ^took ^lie habit under St 
Melanius^— and be^c an eminent 
example to all, .not only of a wonder- 
frd conversion, put iff a holy conversa- 
tion to the end of life,” 

I 



Trandathn (f an Arabic Poem, 



TRANSLATION OF AN ARABIC FOSM. 




1 e Appendix to the second volume of the History of the Crusades^*’ of 
ksor Wilken of Heidelbm, is given a literal translation of an Aralnc poeni> 
n in reproach of the inmfibrence with which the Moslems prosecuted 
wars, 

the poet, Modaffor of Abiword (a town of Khorassan)) nothing fkriber is 
n, tlian his song of upbraiding on the slackness of the Mussulmen in the 
tt for Islam against the Crusades, specimens of wliich are given in differ- 
storical works of the Arabians. Abulfeda, in his Annals, has adduced, as 
iinen, some distichs, to which Ueiske, from a MS. of £bii-*%ohnah, has 
thrto more (ft, 11, In Uie History oi* Jerusalem and Hebron, of 
whiclf^fessor Wilken ha<1 access to two MSS. in the Imperial Library at 

‘ Paris, varying buUittle from one another in regard to this poem, and that 
chiefly in err^ mUie copyist, nor diflering much from the text as given by 
Abulfcda,y»^w additional disticlis arc cited. Abulfeda has given only the 
better and note intelligible distichs (1, 2, 4 — 7, 18, 17), which does credit to 
his judgment. 

It would apiK3ar, from the reference made to the poem in the bo<ly of the 
work, uiat it was written soon alter the taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 
which assigns its date about the year A. D. 1 100. 


1. We have mingled our blood with streaming tcart.. 

Therefore is there nothing of m now left for the stroke of the foe. 

9 , Oh ! ill we^kODs of die man are tears, which he sheds 

In the titne when the Arc of war is kindled by the glittering swords, 

IL Hear, sons of Islam ! Yet arc there apjiotnted to you 
Boctlea, in whtdi heads must come under hoofs. 

4. But how can it be tliat your eye sleeps, the lashes fliU (sc. of sleep) 

Amidst sorrows, which would awaken every sleeper ? 

а. And your brothers in Syria — dieir place of rest ia 

(In the back of young horses, or in the maw of old vultures. 

б. Them the Romaa loads, burdens with cUihonour, and ye 
Draw afler you die train of luxury, as if ye lived in p&eee, 

7. And how much of blood ia already poured out, and of the beaudfiil 

How many a one guards the bluriies of her beauty with her fingeia spread over them, 

8. During the time that itioke and thnut arc but once exritanged, 

Are Iwth her aooa grown gray. 

9. And he that draws back ia tear, Aom the whirlpool of this etrife 
To d^ver hia life, one day gnash hia teeUi for repentance. 

10. Thu strife putt into the hands of the idolaters sha^ed^ swords, 

Wliich wm one day wound neck and bead of the MtbtuL 

11. Soon will the prophet, the buried in Taiicba,* cry out, 

With loud voice, ** 0 race of Hashem ! 


12. I see my people not pointing on the foe 

Their lanm and the piDars of the Faith totter.'’ 

13. They ahun the fire, fearing to set thdr foot in it, 

And on qsider QOt that shame follows without tanying. 


16. Can they endure suc'ii diame, the leaders in %ht of flie Arabs ? 

they in such dishonour, the heroes of the Persians ? 

17. ^h ! if they will not out of zeal defend their Faith, 

Tet out of jealouqr sh|u]d they gvuud what is to fliem precioiis and hofy.'f 

16^ And if they dread, on naked fields without shelter, the raging of the fight. 
Should thi^ not yrt engage in the fight tor very Inat of ^oil 


An appellation of Medina. 


+ Namely, the persona of their families. 
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Wh« Brllaiti ftnt, nt Hcav*n’s comntaud^ 

Arow out the Mure mun; 

Thi* thi* charttT. the churter of the Utul« 
And eiurdiiui anfseN xuuf; the ktraiu ; 
flute, tiritannia * UnUinma, rule Uw wavcft ! 
jOnUHM nex er bkutll l>e Klava. 

The nationK, not ko blcAt «u thx'r. 

Uiwt in their turns to tyranh fall ; 

ItVhiltf thou shall auuni>h .<uxd ftce, 

TK* dnsad and env v of tiifm all. 

Ilale, Bcittomia ! dcr. 

Still more inatoslie bhalt thou rl»G, 

More dreadful from eaeh toreimi stroke ; 

As the loud bla^t Uut rends (he <duc »4 
Sen cs but to to •! thy natix'o oak. 

Uule. Bnuniiia * dtCi 

Thee hauj»hty tyrants ne’er shall tame: 

AU Uietr attempts to bend tiice down 
Will but arouse iny |,»enerou8 flame— 

And work their woe, and thy reiKiwn. 
ftuh;, Britannia ! itc. 

To tFiee beloncr^ the rural rdun • 

Thx' virict sliiill aiih eoinmvruc shine; 

AU thine «hall be the subject uuuu. 

And ev’ry shore it eireks Ihiue. 

Rule. Britannia ! die. 

The miisM, still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy hii|>pv omists repair. 

Blest »lc! with inatctilcaa beauty crown’d. 

And man!> hearts toward the fair. 

Rule, Britannia i Britannia rule the waves' 
Bntoos never shall be slaves. 


Juhente euin pnmum Deo Britannia 
Pelaiti tux m reccssibtiN caput extullt, ^ 

El in manus hive eharta maffiM ttradlta «st, 
Ca’lebtiuinque omiu» ineltM eaviiiit chorus; 
Ftm'twi domipa rrjfas liritauntat 
Sunburn Bt itOHMU tMptrrantl armitt, / 

Sun qxmmuue n^nrinm minus febnum p. 

Manet vieuMiin juftuin husiilc: Inlnia 

Tu, Ncslra, puUva, tu \'ij:cbiH lilwra, 
liens invido.'idj, gon^ ttinenthujue oinnibus. 

FWim, ^c» ^ 

l*tr dnintin tu c««(t<sque sniyp-ti reliUor. 
IVrnimqufr opt s iliiblt iwti'^nniiiii 

VriH't lla ecu, qua' niiMX’t tvihera ct saluub 
Nuxas tuis x'iriw mmlsarilt uuereUbus. 

Kon te tymnniM pcrdoinaHit 

Ut wm lat ihrotiO(|uc tc d«jvtvutri covOw 

Virtus tiia, arriorc (wuarv Inciu, 
nil ruuiam, gioriam tibi punet 
Fiue/tu, A<- 

RurU ooUuHM >ni}ienH brant tiia; 

< 1 VIS b«>ani in urbibus runuuiacia ; 

Tilu a^r|uor ontuc tiltremixerstuf ctutafittim, 

Kt onmr, cuius aliuit iitus, miIuiu. 

F/tfWes, 4c. 

Camsma, Idlicrtatls usque )k«c iwt oemes^ 

\ ifi(t tuam. xtMmqtii.' Amahit msulant ; 

Felix mnus ' n«im fihas annat \eihis, 

Kt 11 has i|Ui pnMcgant, Mars fillois, 

Fluct^s n^, iUmimi rrjrnt iftUianiar 
Bfi/iantif tm^raHit *ePvUt. 


Plato, why should man be v&ia, 

SitH'c hmutcou.s iluaxeri lias made him Great r 
DVhv UK>k, with insolent aiaiain, 

Ou tlvisc uiuieck'd with wealth or staU‘7 
Can costly rohoR, r.r beds of down, 

Dr all Uie aems ttiat deck the fair. 

Can all the elorics of a crown 
Give healUi, or caw tlK* brow of tiwcl 

The scq?lnd king, tlic burthctied slave, 

Tlu' humble an \ ttic hauahtx die ; 

The ric)i, the iMxir, the tMM.% the braxe. 

In du!il« wiinuut distinction, lie 
Co, search the tumlM where iniHiardrs rest. 

Who omic the greatest tillist wore; 

Of wentth and pomp thry’rc rlispiMMAt, 

And alt their nonours are no more. 

So flica the inneor through she shxcx. 

And snreadh aionif a gilded tram : 

■Whivi shot— 'Us gone— itx beauty dice, 

Diinolvfxl to corriitioii air agatn. 

So ‘ilx with ui, iii> Korial mulh ; 

lA'L irKwidUhip reign vrhiii' htve we stay: 

Ixrt'K crown our pry* with Howmci bowlv — 

When Jove cununauUs, wt. rnusi obey. 


Tlie sun sets ui night, and tbo star* iJiun the day ; 
But gb>ry remams, ^vhen ttu ir lighi failc* aw'ay. 
Begw, ye tormcnbirh , >our thn^Uti arc In sain ; 
For the son ul Alnomoe ftlutll never coinpUuit. 

Renien^i the arrows he shot from hts Imw; 
Heinamwr your chiefir by his hatchet laid low ; 
Why c«f slow." Do you wai till I slirmk t rom my paio^ 
bio f the sou of Alnomoc will never compluln. 

Betnemher the wood where in ainbush we lay, 
And thescrtlpM whU'hwa bore from your nation away. 
So* the (lame rifles last ' you exult in |Nttri : 
But ttir son of Alnomoe sluiU iiesvtr (ximploin. 

1 go to the land where my father Ik eoue; 
if » (flKKit shall rejoice t» tlu' fitmo of his soO : 
i)(#Uii!onwihk^.'ifriend: bcn’licmmcfrompaini 
Arut'theMn of Alttomoc tuts scorn’d to complaui. 


<*ur vana mons lunnmi, mgut Plato, cict, 
Hciiit lUum laittiuutlKl Jinut imnus^ 
Siq<CTbiftr cur incMkxxi mtoOv, 

C>|M « quihus non adtJuant , dcsiwxcrit ^ 

Num vevtU aurca, num levi ptumi tnincM 
Toruji, inicUs geniina num piilcrap ikcU'<, 
Piadcna num regah lolMnttim jK>U"»t 
Froutetn explicauc t num uduUm rt*ddm f 

Re* Mttptriflcrque obit, obit id serviui misei^ 
Dbit humiliK VII M»rtc ct arroganx }Hxrt ; 

Fortes, Aigaeet, lUvite-., |«aupenaili>s 
Pui'UH-nec «st iUk.Titiicu— nk’in xxMUegil, 

Jtcgxim scpulchra qiiim*. quei" vixis c»pui 
L'unuut ctttkii sulemlulbfnUnuii: micaiti^: 

I'mico* nfx« ultra (qitv. nue iiKra gloria 
( oniiutur t aufuint throno cxciisstM fwaioi, 

Stc quir> » 3 taUi I«erx ulaut axe wllicm 
Mctenrn, du'perguni niauratutn ju^ar ; 

Kn ' jato mirtmt— volaat—eadunt * extingnituf 
imun- seiuj>taa , ml nisi ger rst icy is. 

Nfutriim Me, sodali'x. usque l«yt> rrsfliiimt; 
Flrgo et sodalitium ixsbiauti arctma: 

< raUva, duin In cl. euMiiemn^— Jux'c 
Jubuile, vupvlts tut itagvnt) abeundum ciiC 


3 . 

.Sul n^wtefonditur. astra J.uerHv fiigat: 
('imdantuT iistra nolqin*, gkim superest 
Dra, sevtave, Uutid , incav.uiii lun». 
hatus Alnofnooo, ntiit ffemas, node qoeri. 

Coniii rnemrato quot sagiUjis tnrsertt, 

Quot stravcnl vcxtrOin bi^nifrr duiaw— 
Moratur wquid Ai* dolorew nt drpreetr? 
Pergo— Alnmnoci mius noxuU quen. 

Hemento vaaUs qium laUuuritn m saltlbus, 
Otans (|bOt ct vKfxw trupwa ewxmxa ! 
Ardewit fgnls— ^S j trmmphtu veatatisit ; 
At ^btpmuci lliiu. nescit quen. 

Flo i]Me terrain, quo prior xiaut paters 
Gaiiucbjt umbra fl lit rami vm : 
runctOR amtea mm dulores exhnit, 
Alaomuco itcc tfcmd voluit qutri. 
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HfvDAMR 1>E Mabcel WAS about for- 
ty years of ago, rich, and lived at Pa- 
rii in a handsome style. She was 
actcttstomcd, the greater part of the 
year j to have at l^r house a select so- 
ciety of men of letters, and of women, 
w*io were interested in die success of 
new publications, particularly such 
aLregam^ the theatres. She was, 
hcSSrr^'fjr, obliged, by t!ic will of an 
. uncle, fd'fiass six weeks or two months 
every autumn rUR country seat in 
Poitiers ; buUloransolc herself tbr the 
. egnui of^flEuntry life, and of coun- 
try coi7t{mny, which she could not 
a^oul st^‘ing, she had taken care to 
have her chateau well filled with a set 
of nequointanees sufficient for her o- 
nmscnieiit while thus banished. 

*i'he company consisted, independent 
of litT hu.sbaiul, the president (who 
found enough of occupation in the 
iiianiigeinint of his land, in settling 
with his tenants, and in the embellish- 
ment of his place), of Madame d'Ai- 
greinont, nearly of her own age, and 
whose taste, as to literature, was per- 
fectly conformable to her own. This 
lady was uccompanied by her daugh- 
ter, an exceedingly handboiue girl, six- 
teen or sev<’nlc<*n years old, who had 
already madi' herself mistress of e%'ery 
agreeaule talent, and gone through a 
proper course of reading to form tlic 
heart, taste, and mind of a young per- 
son. 

Hie president’s brother, called the 
Chevalier de St Mai-cel, had bt^n in 
tlic army many years> and had been 
thought amiable in all the towns 
where his regiment bad been garrison- 
ed. He was indeed thought so in 
many parts of Paris, but, to be sure, 
they were not tlw most fashionable. 
He frequently attended the theatres 
from want of something to do— read 
all new pamphlets and journals for the 
same reason — and saw and heard the 
discussions of the leamctl at his sister- 


in-law s. An abbe, tlie complaisant of 
Madame dc Morccl, {mown os tlic au- 
thor of some works of science, but 

J to extend die atmosphere of his 
tion, had coude^nidcd to dis- 
orks of lighter importance, had 
to pass the autumn with the 
s before named, and so much 
the more wCUingly, as the house was 
handflotne and convenient, and the 
VoL. V. 


ble excellent. He had brought with 
him his nephew, a young man really 
amiable, whom the RDb6 was introduc- 
ing into life, and who joined to a fair 
outside a brilliant and well cultivated 
mind. If he had an earnest denre to 
please (and the presence of the young 
lady seemed to animate his exertions), 
it was without any fixed plan ; but it 
is always right to endeavour to be 
amiable, for &ae leads to every thing. 

The first week after their arrive 
was taken up by receiving formal com- 
pany, and cards were of course iutro- 
duced, which tired our Parisians ex- 
ceedingly; scarcely could the presi- 
dent and ablxf find time for a game of 
chess after dinner, or Madame de 
Morccl in the evenings for a came eft 
tric>trac with her brother-in-law the 
chevalier. 

A^r Rome time the influence of 
company diminished, and they were 
left to amuse themselves, or rather to 
their owh tranquillity. Aladame de 
Marcel lost no time m proposing an 
amusement that would occupy the 
mind and employ the memory — plan 
she had formed the preceding winter, 
and it was instantly put into execu- 
tion. At first, when it commenced 
after supper, it consisted of inno- 
cent games, in whidi forfeits are paid, 
and punishments ordered to reaecm 
the furfiiits. These punishments were 
zdways to relate some story, to recite 
verses, or to sing ; and the company 
were delighted whenever the nrahew 
of the abbe incurred a penalty, tot he 
never foiled to produce something a- 
greeable, inspired, no doubt, by liia 
wish to please, and to display his ta- 
lents before the object who seemed to 
notice him. 

Madame de Rlarccl and her friend 
had Very cultivated minds, and if they 
did not trouble or fati^ their imagi- 
nations, showed off at least their mts 
iiiories. The abbe was not behind 
band ; but he was difflise, often ob- 
scure, and always in prose. The cKc«. 
volier related mats of war, and mo-, 
destly owned tlicy were not liik own. 
But the two persons who were the 
most embarrassed, and whom they 
were very soon fiirccd to excuse firom 
paying their forfeits, were tlie presl- 
dent and the young lady. The first 
excusiHl himself by saying, that no- 
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thing was so difficult to him as the 
making a tale offhand — tiuthcwould 
u tliousand times rather sum up the 
evidence in the longest trial that 
ever came into court. BtU he soon 
got rid of by falling cisuvp iin- 
lUediaWly after supper, wituh pro- 
ven led his taking any imt in tlie 
amiiseiu*'uts. 

rile )oung lady di<l not waut either 
undersUnil.n^ or tulems, Init it wt* 
tJionght uiioeoi ming li r age or silua- 
timi to ap’u: r too will iiuiiniit'il. The 
iieplie^v tlieicfoiv wiiUr.gly undertook 
the payinent of her debts; and hfa 
tk'cutity being accepted, the game con- 
tinued for sc\cr.d nights. 

At Ici.gth, Miidanie dc Marcel wistn- 
iiig to refine upon tins kind of amuse- 
ment, said to M. lie V. rboia, Sir, 

i ron seem to havt* so much nit and ta- 
int, that I should ih'nk you capable 
of succet'ding at a triHing game, which 
1 have hearrl wn.<i formerly played at 
the Hotel de Haiubouill % when the 
Dutebehs of Muntnusicr was known 
under the name oi'the fair .luha d'An- 

gennes* It is said that .shci and each 
of the ladies and men of letU^rs wlio 
w’ere used to assemble tie ^rc, liegan a 
story, and continued it until the bi'*- 
V>rv became exceedingly complicated, 
and the hero placed in the uvost ein- 
b<wx.^ing situation, — and tliat then 
one of the company undertook to din- 
pol all the chaos, and clear up the 
enib^irrassin^ nts that hod enveloped the 
different personages. I have heard that 
the famous bisl&o].>of Avranches had 
a particidar talent in the unravellnig 
these histories, howcvir difficult. Vou 
know that this prolate, when young, 
Was a freouent visitor at the Hotel de 
Kambouiliet, and as he was very short, 
he was called the Julia'.s dwarf. Now, 
M. de Verbois,” ooutiiiued she, do 
you think yourself citpable of acting 
the part of M. iluet 
“ Assuredly, maduin,” replied the 
young man, am neither so short 
nor 80 learned as tlie bishop of Av- 
ranches ; but what that prolate did in 
his youth for bis divine Julia, I think 
myself capable of undertaking, in tile 
honour of paying my court to you, 
and tolhowse lailies.** 

That being the case," answered 
Madama de Marocl, ** I urill begin a 
history— you shall continue it, my 
dear, loiwmg at Afadaine d'Aigre- 
niont ; we will dispense with your 

daughter from iaterfaing^ as it 


will lie a romance, she cannot a.s y/t be 
sui>i^Ml capable ^ forming one/ The 
president hIuII sleep, because he makes 
up, atVr supfier here, for the little naps 
he usihI to t^e in the mornings when 
on die bench. The abbd s'lndl employ 
his genius to increase the intrigues* of 
our history, in such wise that flic 
winding up shall become very diffi- 
cult; it ihall be for him to foim the 
veritable Gordian ktiot. My brothlr- 
in-lawinust be careful to avoid cut Utg 
it : on the contrary, he munt n^)/ply 
events as much us lie cassr-**^. de 
Verhois will tlicn have to unravel the" 
whole ; and I ahf V^rsuaded, that 
whatever pains we to *?m- 

banush him, he will proiluTr^b nodt- 
nient at once simple, rational, and 
fortuiuite." ^ 

** Vou expect a great deal from me," 
said M. de Vtrbuis, “ and will nuLc 
me modest as to any talent I may huv'* 
for the unravtlliiig sumi lii^or L.,; 
but I do not despa ii to tiicct d U> 
your satUfiction ill this point, tillitr 
by the strokt' of a w,.ml. by a hi tie 
fiury ai^sifitance, or by niiigic; bi’suiea, 
1 know full w'ell, itiM in u rotnanac, 
when UM) {n'fsonage l*.‘coines too eiii- 
barrah«*ing, how he may Ihj got 

rid of liy poison or by the sword.* — 
*• Uh ! that is not the case here, U' 
you pleobi^, sir/’ exelaiini'il Mailame de 
AlorcH /' it is not so that wo under - 
sliUld you are to perform your ta.sk. 
Not one person that may be introduc- 
0(1 in our history bliall disappear, and 
they must all Ih* f »nhmming nt the 
eud, and all happy. I’he aid of magic 
and of fairies is tlirbiddeu: neitlier 
the pn^dent nor myself believe in 
fcor(X’ivrs — all the e\cnts, if not exact- 
ly tnie, must U* prolxihk, and ilic 
coneluhion ninple and natural.” — 
** I’hese laws are jsoinewbat severe," 
tuid the ohbe, ** but I dare say that 
my nephew will glory in siihnutting 
ttr ami observing them." I'he nerdiew 
conhniied his umde's assertion by a 
bow, and Madame de Marcel tlius be- 
gan her history. 

The town of Quiinjicr-Corcntin if 
renowned throughout all lower Brit- 
tany, for the Iknuty of the women, 
the refincBient of the inim, am! the 
singularity offtbc adventures w iieh 
happen there. I shall begin by m\ V- 
ing a slight sketch of some of them ; 
but what 1 shall say will Ik* tnffing in 

couiparison of those singular and ii> 
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tSTcstino; nJvcntures that will be told ; 
they Ariil astonish^ affect, and confound 
you, and prepare you for tlie most un- 
expected and happy conclusion. If 
ever it may be said that the end 
crov.'us the work, it will be so in this 
instance, and redound to the glory of 
Af. dc Verbois.** The young man ^r- 
ct'ived how mtieh she was iKiiitering 
with him, but allowed her to proceed, 
npnterruptedly, ns follows, without 
df'^pairing of final success. 

'31. ac» Lokrenan, high steward 
of (iuiiiipcr-(;orcntin, was one of the 
Vichrst and mostrejpectablc persons of 
the province : Mfnouae was frequent- 
ed by all tlupM^ung men of abUitics or 
* tafeii'ts ;imt\ it wj.s the more agreeable 
to llh'in, from its being inhabited by 
four }^ung Isidies equally atninble. 
Two of them were the seneschal’s 
daiiglitcTs, and made only jwrt of his 
fAinily, which was numerous ; the eld- 
est was cilLd llalzainie— the youngtT 
(iabru‘llc. The two others were his 
nieces, whose parents, residing in fo- 
jiHrts, had sent them to the 
s erltschfirh lady, a woman of abilities, 
who li.od taken chaige of their edut^ii- 
TMMi. One v;aR named Adelaide, and 
the other Aline. 

M. du Kcrcnflutc, son to a rich 
.ainl cclebrattal miTcliaiit, accustomed 
early to the dangers of the sea — brave, 
well insid^ and amiable — sei’ined 
suongly smitten with the charms of 
Matleinoisolle fialzamie, who, to a 
iiicly im.'tgiuation, added wit, and the 
gmt . of a fine figure. 

-M, du I'ourci, the son also of a 
Tery respectable mercantile family, 
show t'd an inclination to iiiarry AJade- 
moivcllc Gahriellc, whose t«w brilliant 
eyeb announced a romuiitic head, uiut 
a disixwition for great julvt ntnres, 

.Monsieur de Sainval, :iii offito^r In 
the Fast India Co]n|V»ny's service, was 
much in love with Aline, to whose 
prett) face was joined sinqdc manners 
and good temper. 

hi. de Saint Leon, a reduced in- 
fantry officer, had yielded liis heart to 
the beauty of Adekiide the more rea- 
dily, as her disposition seemed inclined 
to &vour his passion and meet his a<l- 
vances. 

l|br a period all these lovers passed 
ihdr time very agrocaljly in the house 
o^^the high steward. ’Their amours 
£wcrc confined within the bounds of the 
strictest decency and decorum ; and 

that the goasips of the town could 


say, was sometimes, in laughing, that 
one of these days they should see 
eight pcrsHWis niarried ut once, Tlie 
liigli steward rqditd, that this could 
not be, for that his daughters were not 
such desirable matches, and that his 
nieces would return t«i their parents, 
and not marry in Brittany. In truth, 
these (x>mfi)rt{iblt‘ ar'-angements were 
cruelly broken np. Tlie young laclic's 
were forcwl to quit Quimper-Corentin, 
and 1 shall explain the cause. 

Tlic high .sb'wnrd h*'d two sisters : 
one ha<l marrietl mi officer of infantry, 
who had suca'jssiv cly risen to the rank 
of lieutcnunt-colcmel, and had been 
appointed governor of Colicoure, a ssa- 
|)ort in Uoussilloii ; the other was st't- 
tled with lier husband, a rich mer- 
chant, at Cadiz in Spain. These two 
sisU^rs not having any childrin, and 
knowing that their brother, besides 
many boys, had two girls, had wTittcu 
to him, to desire that he would send 
each of them one, hinting their inten- 
tions of making them heirt'sses, and of 
estabhshing tliein nd%'aiitageoub]y in 
the countries >vlicrein they resided. 
T!ie high steward thinking the pro- 
}Kisak most advantageous, and the * 
aunts having provided for the expenses 
of the journey, he sent off his two 
daughters in j^woper carriages, under 
the care of trusty servants of both 
sexes. They travcrwHl Frani.*e to 11 ou.^- 
sillon, anil the eldest remained at. 
Colicoure. The youngest having rested 
herself a few days, continued her jour- 
ney to Ciuliz. 

’’rhe uilicus had been most tender 
and fiftl'cting. The lover of Balzaraie 
VMS plunged in the deepest affliction. 

1 ie Kcenied to forcsex* some melancholy 
event; and hit> mistress had nearly 
the same presentiment, but she had 
wrought up her mind to support what- 
ever might befall her, like a true he- 
roine of romance. l*he lover ot Ga- 
brielle >vas less afflicted ; not tliat he 
was le^fs atb'iclicd to his iniRtre.ss, but 
he had formed a plan, the execution 
of which ho thought certain, namely, 
to go himself to Cadiz, where he had 
relatives, and flattered himself tliat he 
could there continue his court to 
Gabrielle with the same case os at 
Quhnpcr. 

Immediately upon the departure of 
the daugliters, preparations were made 
for tJiat of the nieces. Aline was to 
l>f* sent to her father, brotlior to the 

high steward's wife, at Pondicherry, 
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where she might flatter herself to gain 
a brilliant establishment. She would 
never have undertaken such a long 
voyage without shuddering, had not 
Sauival, who, wc liarc said, was in 
the Inma Comjiany’s service, promised 
to meet her in India. She set out, 
therefore, for L'Orient, somewhat con- 
wfled this hope, where Sainval wap 
already arrived. They embarked on 
board different vessels, but bound to 
the same port, and set soil together. 

There now only remained at Quiro- 
per the tender and romantic ikdclaide ; 
but she was soon recalled to Italy by 
her father, another brother to thenign 
ateward^s lady, and speedily departs 
tor L4?ghom. Saint Leon was in de- 
spair, and daily mingled his tears and 
Kgrets with those of tlie wretched 
Kerenflute. Having thus made you 
acquainted with tlie iieroes and liero- 
ines of my history, — having paiiitiMl 
their characters, and pretty tolerably 
dispersed them over the globe,— I be- 
lieve, added Msdunie de Marcel, 1 
may be permitted to take some rest. 
It will be your turn, niy tlcar friend, 
(looking at Miulame d'Aigrcinont;,) to 
toll us to-morrow what otterwards be- 
fell Uicse young ladiisatul gcntleiiicu. 

On the morrow, at the Sana* hour, 
that is to say, after supjKT, the presi- 
dent sleeping and tin* rest of the wm- 
pany listeninp;;, tlie friend of Mailaiue 
de Marcel thus spoke : — 

The lovers, separated from their 
hearts* delight, continued to aiHict 
themselves ; but the other inhabitants 
of Quim^ier looked for nothing but 

B^ccable news iVoin these young la- 
dies. Balzamic seemed contenU^ and 
satisfietl with her aunt in Koussillon. 
Gabriclle hod arrived at Cadiz before 

Du Courci, and her aunt had pressed 
her to marry an old Spaniard, lately 
returned from Peru, imiuensely rich, 
which she refused as tnucli and as long 
as she could, because he was vtvy old, 
vervugly, and, os it was said, very 
jealouB; but they remarked to Irt, 
that as he was so old, he might pos- 
sibly die soon ; and as he would leave 
her his whole fortune, she might in 
that case, if she then pleased, enjoy it 
with Lte Courci. Tliis excellent rea- 
soniiiig Bid its effi*ct upon her, and it 
was that she had made up 

ber mind ii marry the rich Peruvian. 

Adelaide waa at Leghorn. It re- 
«p 2 ired a yeat^ at least to receive any 
pws fluiigi those who bad sailed to 


India. Every one's mind, therefore, 
was tranquil about them, when, two 
couriers arrived *wit}i letters that 
plunged tlie whole town of Quimper 
into the utmost distress. The melan- 
choly nmvs they brought had been 
priT^ied by un accident that had hap- 
pened to one of the couriers, as he was 
passing through Uie forest between 
hTantes and Vannes. lie was attacked 
by robbers, who carried awuy his port- 
manteau. and opened it, in search^'ff 
jewels or gold ; but not iigdiug M.y, 
they tore all the papers and leuiSs to 
piece's, and threw them into a rivulet, 
whence they were^ksm out in a mi- 
serable condition, and. carefnily 
dried, they were all, or irr^j^ts, d^ 
liver^ according to their diflercnt di- 
rections. llie letters from bnuin and 
from Roussillon had been soiU) dam- 
aged ; howc‘ver, the higli slewartVs 
l^ly decyphered him that of Bolzouiic, 
as follows : — 

Imagiuc, my dear mamma, what 
was iny despair, when carried off in 
spile of iny rcsistauav I found myself 
traiifiportv'd on board iho vessel of 
Harb^ofisa, who instantly setting cuvy 
sail, made for Algiers. I arrivtM there 
more dead than alive ; and with uliat 
horror w.ih 1 not penetrated, when 1 
saw myself shut up iu the seraglio of 
this liorboriaii ! It was ai vain that I 
cani<i for assistance on all tny rtla- 
tions, and even ou M. do IS^oreiitlulo, 
who had so often .’unused m with liis 
exploits at mm, and wlio hod told me 
twenty times, that If I ever should 
full into the lumds of the Tuik^ he 
woultl find means to deliver luo.” Tlw» 
rem;undtr of the letter was illegible ; 
Imt this Witsi huHicient to throw the 
family of tlit- Lokrenans Into tlie ut- 
most grief. Kcrenflttte was present at 
the rciuling of this fatal letter. In any 
other circumstances, with what plea- 
sure would he have heard that Alade- 
moiseUc Balzamic had ktpt him in her 
thoughts ! At present he eagerly seizt'd 
the idea that had liint^ to him, 
to hasten to deliver her flmm tlu' 
hands of these barbarians. " Yes/' 
cried he with jcv, I hear, dearest 
Balzamie, that tliou coUtMt oo me for 
succour. She has need of my courage ; 

1 fly to her aid ; and I swear nevea to 
re-enter Quimper a^, until 1 
have obtained her liberty.'^* Havii g 
said this^ Kerenflute quittM the Imuse, < 
and began instantly to collect all hia 

own mouey^ and made use abo of tiie 
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credit of his friendB^ to raise a sufB- 
cient sum. Should he embark from 
(iuixnpor, he would be obliged to em- 
ploy louf^ time, and pass the Straits 
. . of Gibrjutar: he determined, there- 
fote, to travel post on the wings of 
love, through France, to Toulon. On 
his arrival at Toulon with good letters 
of exchange, he instantly bought, 
armed, and equipped a vesocl, in 
whicli he embarked with the utmost 
"laste, and made sail for Algiers. Feel- 
iiv^ hearti, be not alarmed for Keren- 
dutc; the motive that animates him 
will preserve him from all accidents. 
In fact, he unMl safely at Algiers ; 
and 1 rcogii^end him to the person 
who to cctniinuc tliis history. 

A\'e will now return to Quiniper. 
The unfortunate acciik'Ut that had 
hapjnftied to Balzomie was nothing to 
tlje afHiction which tlie letter from 
Aladeiuoiselle <Tabrielle addtd to this 
iniscralde family. This is all tliat 
could be made out from her torn 
letter: — 

V What horror ! Who can even 
sujvport the mere idea of such horror ? 
The wretchttl Gabrielle has tlien, 
without knowing it, devoured the 
hciirt of her kn er. Her husband, in- 
t^uUing her grief, said, * Dost thou 
know wlmt meat thou hast just been 
eating ? Wh.a a dish I bad prejmred 
tor thee? The feasts of Atreus and 
Tliyc'stes, of relo}U! and of Tantalus, 
were nothing iu comparison of what 
thou Ihist just done. It was — ^it was 
(hr luort of Du Courci.' At thi'sc 
wolds, my dear mamma, I fuintetl. 
1 long lost all my senses. They were 
forced to carry me out, and I know 
not even now where I am ” 

Had tbe|pK of tlie letter not been 

tom, there was no one in Quimper 
that would have had the courage to 
hear it read. K very where sobs and 
lamentations resounded : all pitied the 
miserable Gabrielle, all trietl to con- 
sole her relations, without lieing able 
to receive any consolation thuinselves. 
There were no longer any suppers or 
amusements in the huusc^t of tue high 
steward : visitors came thither but to 
weq>. Saint Leon, the only one of 
the fbur lovers who had remaimd in 
Xo^er Brittany, hastened witli eoger- 
mk to partake of their grief ; when a 
hjper received from Lej^horn made 
i'^im as much in want of consolaiion 
himself. 

Adelaide had written to her aunt. 


that her fiither had intentioin^toliianfy 
her in Calabria, to a merdiani of 
Reggio, who was his friend and cor- 
respondent ; but that, from the* de- 
scEiptiou (he had had of him, she had 
conceived such a disgust, that she had 
rather die a thousand times than be 
his wife. That lK*r father had forced 
her to set out with him, to deliver her 
into the hands of this viUanous Cida- 
brese ; but that she should everre^ct 
her dear unde, her dear aunt, her 
cousins, and the unfortunate Saint 
laH>n. Saint I. eon, having the ex- 
ample of Kerenilate before his eyes, 
thought himself equally bound to suc- 
cour and avenge his mistress by land, 
as the other had done by sea. He 
formed, tbercibre, a similar resolution; 
and having sdopt^ like measures, set 
out to traverse Calabria after the fair 
Adelaide, as his friend had crossed the 
seas at'ter the handsome Balzamie. 

1 shall DOW leave them, with your 
permission, ladies and gentlemen, said 
the friend of Madame de Marcel. 
Monsieur L*Abbe will tell us to-inor« 
row whether their ex{>cditions have 
been fortunate, or the contrary. 

Ladies^ said the Abb^ on the* 
morrow, romances and such light li- 
terature are nut my forte ; it is well 
known that I luive pursued other stu- 
dies, but 1 w^iil risk every thing to 
plea^ you — 1 shall prolong your his- 
tory and labour against mine own 
bk^, by embarrassing, as much as in 
Illy power, my nephew, who baa un- 
dertaken the aenouement. 

KereiiBute had a proaperous voyage 
to Algiers— having sccu^ the pro- 
tection of the Consul of France, be 
lauded at his house, and made instant 
inquiries if the Corsair Barbarossa had 
not lately returned from a cruise with 
some French female slaves. The con- 
sul assured him, that he had not heard 
of any such tiling, but each having 
made iarther and more exact rescorclies, 
they learned, that an European slave, 
but from what nation was not exactly 
known, had lately been admitted into 
the .seraglio of the Corsair. Having 
paid largely an eunucu to know tlie 
name of tma slave, he said, she was 
called Bolsani or Basani, all, cried 
out Kerenflute, it must be my dear 
Baiz;imie— new cares and fresh ex- 
])ensc8 to obtain a sic^t of, and to 
speak to her. Alas, all his cares were 
t’lidod, by hearing that the Bushaw of 
Algiers having a present to ofier to 
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the Grand Signor^ he thought he 
could not make a more acceptable one 
than this beautiful slave, and that 
two days ago she had been embarked 
on board a large vessel bound to Con- 
sCsBtinople. At this intelligence, our 
Baton lover did not hesitate a rao- 
laent, be re-embarked, and nicule s.ul 
for the capital of the Ottoman empia 
-*-scarcdy is he arrived, than he tor- 
ments himself and ncqnaintance to 
find out whether his mistress be in 
the seraglio, and what may have liap- 
peued to her. But it is well known 
that nothing is more difficult thiin to 
penetrate into the seraglio of the 
Grand Siji^nor.— The desjiairing lover 
eichausCs Kia purse and credit in vain, 
all attempts to enter that asylum for 
neglected beauty are equally disagrec- 
;d»je and dangerous. He paraded sor- 
rowfully day and night round the 
walls of this gulpfa, wherein are bu- 
ried the beauties of Kurope and of 
Asia. One day he overht'ard, in a 
coftec-house, some Greeks and Jews 
conversing, in liiimia Fraru^a, on a 
terriWe adventure that had just hap- 
iH'ned ill the seraglio ; a beautiful 
European slave, that ha<l been lately 
brought thither, hatl iaa<le great re- 
sistance to the deidres of the Grand 
Signor. I'he Sultan, as much nni- 
mated by htr charms os liy her resiet- 
anci*, was about to employ violencv to 
reduce her to submission, when this 
courageous {KiTsuii drew a poigiiard 
from her bosom, and declared to iiis 
highness, that she would rather Icisc 
her life than fail in the vows she had 
sworn to a lover in her own country, 
and whom she was expecting would 
deliver her. Ihe Sultan di^ising 
her rnenace.s, she put them into exe- 
cutioti, and having givt*n tlie Sultan a 
stroke with her poignard so ill fbrected 
that the wound was not dangerous, 
she stabbed htrsell' to the heart and 
instantly expired.* 

If this recital had alarmed Keren- 
flute, what he heani and saw on 
the morrow convinced him of its truth. 
He was told, that a bead was exposed 
on a pike on Uie walls of the seraglio, 
widh an inscriptioii below it in the 
Titrkisb language, and in such large 
cliaracters that every one might read 
it. He hastened to the spot with an 
interpreter, who, having read the in- 
aodption, KmOslated it to him as fbl- 

behold the head of a cuh* 


nable slave, that dared to r^ist^ her 
hand against the Emperor of belicvrts, 
instead of submitting herself to his 
supreme will. She preveiitfd the hor- 
rible punishments that would have 
followed such a crime by putting her- 
self to death — Tremble rt‘bellious and 
cruel slaves, submit yourselves with 
IMtienco and humility — Her name 
was” — the biterpreUY hesitated a mo- 
ment, and read .Vlaamire." 

** Oh, heavens ! exclaimed the 
wrctchcil Kerenfiute, it is Bsthsamic/* 
he ntified his eyes wifu ftar to the 
head of the criminai>, y hich, although 
disfigured by the of deatli, 

still apfiean^d haiul^me^Stlfer eyes 
were closed, tlu* ciist of her 'brunte-*' 
nance, htY little mouth, and long 
che.siiut hair, every thing to 

tlu.* unfortunate Breton the idea of 
the person he adored— “ It is Bul- 
aainie," crieil he a thou-'-and times, 
while rolling him^^♦'lf in the du*«t, and 
attempting to da»ih his hr tins out 
against the walk% of the seriiglio — with 
great difiieully was he curried away to 
the .suburbs of Pera, when* he lodged, 
evebiming incessantly, Oh, heavens! 
it is Halaiunie.'" 

3Iadaine dc Marcel and all the 
company agreed that the situation was 
most touehintr, and coniplimcntHl the 
Abbi^ on his having rbown such abili- 
ty, and the more mddy, he hati 
llawlfd so loudly ** Oh, lo'av' ns ! it 
is Babainie,*’ that all the servaiitr, who 
h;id heard it in tht‘ fir^t anti-chaiiihcr 
urn lo inquire what had hnppenttl,— 
It had atnakeiied even the priVident ; 
but they were ;dl mfuie easy by karii- 
ing it was Imt a tale. 

'I'he Abbe continuing Wari'cital— 
let us return, saifl he, to iVotherad* 
lentures of our C/uimper-Com»ltn 

Vuu have been tohl, that Saint 
Leon had Kt t out for Calabria, in the 
ho|>c of delivering Adelaide from the 
bands of her tyrant. As the distance 
is great from Qiiiinpt'r-f’oitntin to 
that country, it requireil all the abi- 
lity, courage, and patience of Saint 

Lion, to diwover the residence of Ins 
mistress, as he was perfectly ienomnt 
of the name of the person she had 
married. We are unable to render an 
exact account of all the circumatan^A 
of his journey, or of the events, wtMN 
out doubt terrible, that- marked tKK 
catastrophe. What was kno^vn at 
(i^uiinpor was sufficient to throw the 
whole towa iato cuastetaattoB; It wai 
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S 4 udy tlutt Adelaide^ having suffered 
grcutly ^lu the jjealoosy ot the Cala- 
brese, was dead, and buried in the 
convent of capuelmis ai lieggio ; and 
- that, not long after, a Uiread merchant 
of Quimiwr, who made yearly very 
extended journies, and soiuctiines car- 
ried his ware to Italy, had asserted, 
on his return home, that he hail seen 
Saint Leon, who had become a capu- 
chin uinlcr die name of Father Guig- 
nold de Ctntcarneau ; th it he had 
heard him preach in the parish churdi 
of a village m l.oaibimly — that not 
only he knew h i m from thiL- features 
of his counr^fOtnee, but had talked 
widihinu^and that Saint la‘on had 
hegge^pdif him not to say any thing 
about him in Brittany. The fate of 
the f^hily of M. de I^knm in ajipe.ir- 
ed as afflicting as extraordiiuu'), when 
nt'rt'j was received from Aline, which, 
wilbout being of so melancholy a cast, 
was not the less strange. It was not 
conLaijed in written letU-rs, but a liLS- 
tory <«o iruicli flu* more desc‘rviDg of 
belief, as il w‘a:» punted. Thit* history 

w.us current through France, which, 
if CO i^idcred us a romance at Paris, 
it w:iN solely owing to the {icrsonages 
lueiitiotu'd in it Ix'ing unknown in the 
e.ipiul. VI ht teas at Quiinper it hud 
4j\iite a contrary effect. 

Tlic ship on board of which Aline 
had embarked havtng Kvii wrcckeil 
on the coast of Golconda, ith rich 
contents were plundered by the sub- 
jects of the iiionareh of that rich coun- 
irv, and they hail presenii*!! to iheir 
king a beautiful Frendi wouian called 
Ali]ie, as die most precious part of 
the booty. The Indian prince was so 
much of that opinion, that he gene- 
rously ordeiieil the rest of the prison- 
ers to be set at liberty ; and falling 
disiieratdy in love with our young 
Brctoimc, he had whtihy yielded up 
his heart, and had divided his einpiie 
with her. The (iolconders, enchant- 
ed with the beauty and sweet temper 
of Aline as much as their monarch, 
hod submitted tlieniselves so totally 
to her power, that on die demise of 
the sovereign of the richest diamond 
mines in the worlds they had unani- 
mously chosen her inistrcsu of the 
entire. 

Ilie new queen could not forgot 
country, nor (put the idea of .Saiu- 
val, who had testiffed so strongly his 
affections. — She offered to conclude a 
treaty of alliance with die goremor of 


die BTeuch settlements in India ; and 
as die attachment between her and 
Saiiival was no secret at Pondicherry,he 
was chosen to execute the honourable 
commission of ahsiuring tliu queen, 
of die res^t and devotedness of hia 
nation. Aline, it may be iinaguied, 

ave him a handsome recqition ; she 

ad even imagined to plcitse ai^ to 
surprise him, a scene which all Paris 
admired, as the iruitofa lertile hna- 
ginatioii, hut the full value of it coukl 
not be felt witliout having lived at 
Quimper. 

M. de Lokrenan had about a league 
from the town a very beautiful sum- 
mer retreat, ui ll>ct, it was merely a 
t'otiage, but decorated with every 
tiling such a place was susceptible of; 
on one .side was a grove, intersected 
by a rivulet diat was crossed by an 
elegant wooden bridge ; on the other 
was a meadow full of cows, whose 
milk made the best butter in Brittany. 
The lady Lokrciians and their cou- 
sins went often tliither for u walk, and 
with their fair lumds made such but- 
ter as would have done honour to the 
most splendid tables — Aline took^ 
greater pleasure in this amusement* 
than the rest, and succeeded far suix> 
rior lo them — she used to dress her- 
self as a shepherdess, and her butter 
was disiiiiguihbable from that of all 
the others. 

Sainval had ofkn assisted her in 
this innocent occupation — llic rc- 
iiieinbrancc of the hours they had so 
oilcii pleasantly passed at a s(>ot dear 
to both, was so present to the mind of 
the queen of Golconda, that she had 
built, at a small distance from her 
capital, an exact copy of the cottage 
and its surrounding objt.‘et£!. It w'os 
there the queen of Golconda gave the 
ambassador a private audience, and 
assured him of the duration of her af- 
fections, On his part, Sainval swore, 
tliat the recollection of the butter made 
by Alme's fair hands was far more deli- 
cious than the diamonds of Golconda 
appeared brilliant. 

The description of tlie queen’s cot- 
tage was 60 minutely detailed in the 
history, that there was none in ()uiin- 
per did not know it for that of the ItigU 
Steward's ; the whole town, on learn- 
ing the circumstance, went Utitlier with 
the book in tlicir hands, saying, ** aye, 
there's the grove — thert* « the bridge — 
the mc.'iduw — the cows ; let us couholo 
ourselves for tlic misfortunes of our 
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tliree otlnr ]f<Nmg ladies^ ftnr here at 
least is me who has been iRwtuike's 
vourite. , la truth, it was just that it 
shoald be so, for she was the most otiii* 

At rills part the Abbe stopped^ find- 
hftt that it was rather late, and that he 
bS fttlfiled bis task. *' It is now your 
tarn,” said Mailame de Marcel to the 
Chevalier, and to-morrow ni^t we 
shall expect you to finish the history.** 
** 1 will do what I can/' replied h%e 
Chevalier, and as shortly as iiossible ; 
for, in quality of a soldier, 1 ought to 
be expeditious, and fortunately it is 
not my lot to relieve all these lovers 
from their embarrassments.'* 

On the morrow, the Chevalier said, 
I should find it very difficult, 1 believe, 
to add any thing to the misfbrlunt^ or 
to the cruel situation of the lover of 
the drfbnct Adelaide in Italy, or to the 
iniscrablc* Gabrielle in Spun. I ^hall 
leave M. dc Verbois to bring tbein out 
of the scrajpc if he can ; I shall con- 
tent myselr with continuing the chrtntd 
of the two other historitnt. 

The joy that the good fortunes of 
•Alhic and Satnval bad caused in Quini- 
f^r, was of no long duration ; a con- 
ttntiation of the history was rccei>ed, 
of wliich they were the In ro and hero- 
ine ; and it W'os related that the pro- 
ject the Queen of Uolconda had fonn- 
ed of raising her lover to share her 
tliroiic, bad not succeeded. The (toI- 
ronders liad voluntarily suhuiittcd 
tfacinsLdvcs to the govtnnucnt of Aline, 
hecouM* such is the power of beauty, 
that the hearts of the greatest harl)an- 
ans cannot resist it. 'fhc Indians 
douhtf d not of her ruling them with 
i:indne'‘>, and although their manners 
were different from hers, that she 
would {lermit them to follow their un- 
wietit customs withoui ojjpres>«ioii or 
cotistraint ; but when thf^y found that 
she intended to place a french officer 
on the throne, who would soon open 
their harbours to the vessels of his na- 
tion, would introduce French garrisons 
into tlieir strong plact^, and force them 
to conform to the maxims of Europe- 
ans, the discontent becaTnc general 

skinval having onlcrcd a smail body 
of Frendi troops to advance to sap]>ort 
hi$ pneienshms, and execute the com- 
msneU of the queen, wa.s infrontly aU 
tackedL and surrounded by the army 
of Gciconda; and, notwitbstandinj^ 
ipr trac^ defi^mkd themselves wim 

ft 


the utmost courage, they were over- 
powered by numbers. Tnc people be- 
sieged rite palace wherein the queen 
and her huslnmd bad shut themseves ; 
Hainvol, wishing to repel the muti- 
neers sword in hand, was slain ; Aline 
herself appeared on ^ balcony, in the 
hope her presence would have some 
edbet ; they wished indeed to spare 
her, for the intention of the rebels was 
not to put her to death, but the arrows 
flew about in all directions, ami ono 
gave her a fatal stroke, by piercing her 
heart. After a moment s silence, let 
us now see, said th^^eraliii*, what 
is become of M. de Kemoflute. The 
horrid spectacle he had wlb|gsscd qp 
Uic walls of the seraglio 
his head and heart; his senses wcie 
gone, and he fancied he saw thcri'urks 
in a fury, masaacring the fair Bah.smk* ; 
and on the other baud, all (juimpL-r 
in tears, and the family of AT. dc I.i>k- 
renan overwhehned in grief for this 
cruel event. Who, in fact, could have 
retained hUsenHcs in such horrid cir- 
cumstances.^ All the phy.sicians cf 
Constantinople, Franks, (irecks, di ws, 
and ATahotnmcflans, dcclarcf) that Kc- 
rcnflutc w;ls incurably mad, and kept 
him tightly brmnd until there should 
offer a vessel to carry him to France. 

I luring hiii p.Lssagt', he constant 1) ex- 
cbiiiiiil in the ».ime tone the Abbti did 
yesimlay, “ Oh Heavens, it is Bal/a- 
ime !'* Fancying he wore a ^ahro, 
was eontlmully drawing it to cut ofT 
the head of every Turk his wandering 
mind made liiin sec in the ship ; hut 
all offensive wea]H>ns had Iteen taken 
from him. It was in this in(S<Ta)>lc 
condiiion hediMSulurkctl ut AlursciUes ; 
and having undercouo quarantine, he 

was plarnl in the uou^ve t>f a surgi^on, 
wlio, in concert with an aiJOtliecary, 
upplicil every po&iiiblc remedy, but in 
vain. 

At Icngtli a Quiniper-Conutin com- 
ing into Provence, hearing talk of the 
misfortunini of KereiifiuU', went to see 
him. He undertook to convey him 
safely into hi& own country, which he 
did udtb all imo^nable prudiiice aiu) 
precaution. During the journey, with 
the iutt'iitof calming him, he nddhim 
of all tlie miseries tSiat had befuSen 
the sister and cousins of Baisawe. 
Kermfiutc idghcd deeply T-hc redt^iL 
and concluded, that mi^ortune, wh^. 
onco attache d to a family, it was im- 
possible to any port of it to esapc, It 
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it now the turn of M. de Vorbob^ aaid 
the Chevalier^ to tell us the remunder, 
as he stopped short in his narration. 

That cannot take place to-morrow, 
'IBaid Madame de Marcel, for I must in- 
dmn you, gentlemen and ladies, that 
we mail have to-morrow a very large 
company, which will oblige tu for some 
days to discontinue our evening's a- 
musements. The bishop of Poitiers 
writes me word, that he is on his visit- 
ation, and will dine here to-morrow, 
and desirSb me to permit him to remain 
until after Sunday; and that same 
evening, the iq^ndant of the provinces 
will arrive *j pass two days with us. 
*i By Havens ! exclaimed the Abbe, 
these dpucopal visits are very inconve- 
nient : you see, ladies, how I am equip- 
P^,iwy hair in a club, and a gr^n coat: 
Since you are to have a bishop visit 
you, 1 slial) be obliged, out of consider- 
ation to liim, to return to my curled 
head and my black coat.’* 

For my part, said the president, 
yawning, 1 don't care a Hg ibr on in- 
tendant, I sit alxivc him in our courts 
of justice. ** Ah I for Heaven’s soke, 
president,*^ said Madame de Marcel, 
** quit these pretensions, an intendant 
is a man of whom we may always wish 
to make use of when we have lands and 
tenants ; besidt^s, who knows what 
Uicse people may come to ” 

Well,” addcilM.de Verbois, ** I am 
very thankful tbr these visits; they will 
be of use to me, Ibr 1 was einliarrasst'd 
how to conciudt* these histories of the 
lovers of Quiniper-Coreiiiin, and a few 
days of rt'flection will help me out of 
all iny difficulties." 

The bishoii and intrndont liaving 
quitted the castle of Madame de Mar- 
cel, and left the compiiny free to pur- 
sue their former amusements, M. de 
Verbois, who had uiniertokcn to con- 
clude the history of the lovers of Qiin- 
per-Corentin, acquitted himself as you 
shall now see. 

We left the unfortunate Kerenflutc 
on his r<iad irom Marseilles to Quiiii- 
per, coiiducteil by one of his coun- 
trymen, who, to connole luni, cold 
him of all the misfortunes that had 
hap(iened to the family of M. de 
LifKrenan. The lover of Balsamic, 
iijfionxilablc tor his own Loss, cried 
fit incessantly, Oh, Heavens ! it is 
^ her ; it is her bead that I see fixed 
oti the walls of the seraglio at Con- 
stoutino^e." However, they at length 
arrived in their own country; ^t 

Voi.. V, 


when about two leagues distent ^nom 
Quimper, Kerenflute's guide, harimg 
plaeed him safely in the house of a 
ciefgymen of his acquaintance, hai- 
tened to the town to inform hia 
friend’s relations of the melancholy 
state he had left him in. But how 
greatly was he astonished himself to 
Imm, that since he had left Quimper 
a^year ago, Mademoiselle Balzamie 
was in tierfect health at her father^s 
house, having returned very ridi from 
Housailion, as the heiress of her late 
uncle, the governor of Colliooure. It 
was on a groundless report that Ke- 
renilute bad made his expeditions to 
Africa and Turkey, and it was not the 
head of Balsamie which he had seen 
on the walls of the seraglio. His own 
head, however, was turned, and it was 
necessary to use the utmost precaution 
to prepare him to receive the news of 
the happiness that awaited him; ibr 
Balsamic, having heard what strong 
proofs of affection Kerenflute had 
shewn, was resolved to arouse his love 
with her heart and hand, so soon as 
he should return from 1^ fhiitless 
voyages, and her parents did not dies 
approve of her intentions. But whence 
arose this cruel error, in which not 
only Kerenflute, but the whole fkmUy 
of tile Lolorenans,, were plunged? It 
was owing to a dream, whi^ I will 
now relate. Mademoiselle Balaamie, 
while at Colliooure, oii the hlediterra* 
neon shores, was invited to a party of 
pleasure on this sea, which Was hap- 
pily put into cXixrution. A gall^, 
clt^antly ornamented, conveys the 
coiiqiany from Collicoure to Port de 
Vendres, where they found a tent 
pitche<l neiir tlie shore, surmonnted 
by several arbours of branches of trees, 
a ball- room, and tables laid out Sx a 
coll.'ition. 

When they were about to sit down 
to table, they saw a cheboc, bearing 
the flag of Algiers, steal from behind 
Cajie Bmn. It had cannon, which 
fir^ broadsides slowly, while distant ; 
but w'hcn it approached the diore 

where the ladi»*8 were, they redoulded. 
Balzainic at first did not know what 
to think of this unexpected visit, and 
was much olaruitd , but her compan- 
ions comforted her by saying, that the 
Turks sh'e saw were Very polite and 
gallant. In fact, the chebec having 
entered the |K>rt, those who disem- 
barked, though disguised as Turks, 
were soon known for the effioen of 
. D 
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the 'garriflon of CoUiooure^ having at 
thdr head a young and umialde ma- 
rine officer, who, being desiroufi of 
IMitaking of tlie feasts had thu» dress- 
ed out the vessel he commanded. She 
was laden with an excellent supple- 
ment to the collation already jirepored ; 
having done the honours of it to the 
ladies, they ilanced until evening, 
when they all rt'turned to CoUicoure as 
fortunately as they liad set out. 

Nevertheless, during the repast, and 
in the course of Uie day, they assured 
Balzaiuie that her fears were not to- 
tally groundless ; and they related a 
*t many stories which tradition 
preserved, tending to prove that 
corsairs had often made captures on 
the very shore which tncy had 
danced upon. They hide themselves, 
added the captain of the chehec, as 
we did, beliiiul Cape Beam, and sud- 
denly rush on tlie shepherds and their 
docks, at a moment the least expected, 
for the shore near Fort de Veiidrcs is 
defenceless* It is not more than ten 
years ago, said another, that the cor- 
sair Barbarossa carritd off a whole 
rwedding-party, who were amusing 
themselves on those sands. The bride, 
being very pretty, w'os carried to the 
seraglio of Barbamssa, of which she 
made tlie cliief ornament, while her 
unfortunate husband was condemned 
to labour the ground, and his shoul- 
ders regaled with stripes. The re- 
dections that were made on these sto- 
ries were so gay, that tlie governor s 
lady was forced to iiii]K>se silence on 
Uie young odia^rs. But the cotiver-^ 
sation had continued so long and so 
inccbsantly, on Borbarossa, raix^s, and 
corsairs, that Mademoiselle ^Iwunie 
dreamt of them all night. One of her 
dreams was quite coniiecU'd ; and as 
the morrow was post-ila\, she wrote 
a long letter Quiinpi r CoreTitiD, 
when, haiirtji' delailetl u full account 
of the pleasant fete that Ihul been giv- 
en her, she could not help ajH^aking of 
her dream at the end of her letter. 
It was this unlucky Icater, brought by 
the unfortunate courier whose {Kirt- 
mantcau was plundered, and pajiers 
dioperBod and wetted la^twi'en V'aiites 
Httd Vauncfl^ that had cau-si^l an alarm, 

. Wrliich threw the whole town of Quim- 
per into consternation. All that re- 
mained of Balzatnic's letter was the 
end of it, and the whole of her dream, 
i^cb had hecu taken fur a real adven- 
tm; ior the rest was quite blotted and 


illegible. This sod mistake liad sent 
ihe wretched Kerenflute to seek her ; 
and fVilly convinced of the tmaginar/ 
disaster of his mistress, he thought he 
had hoard her spoken of at Algiers, 
where fortunately no French women 
have been transported for a lotiji; time. 
The name of an Italian, Bolaani, had 
deceived him ; and on his arrival at 

Constantinople, the reseinblanct' to 
Uie name oi‘ a young Greek, Alzamire, 
bad also deceived him. She had made 
jreuBtance to the gnunl Seizor’s de- 
sires, for which her head was cut offi 
It is cosy to mistake (hg foatures of a 
beauty when thus situm'd, and espe- 
cially when a false idea oCIcimies tlvr 
mind. About a fortnight fiber the 
reci*ipt of this fatal letter from Made- 
mois^le fialzamic, others were icceiv- 
ed, which made the family pt^rfectly 
easy ; but Kerenflute had in hife im- 
patience act out for Toulon, and, from 
that moment, no one could tell where 
he might receive more fortunate in- 
telligenee. 

When Balmmic had passed some 
months at CoUicoure, making the go- 
vernor's house pleasant and agreeable 
to the whole garrison, her uncle dietl, 
leaving her his ticire&s ; and her aunt 
having settled her aifkirs, retired to 
Quimper-Corentin, ready to conflmi to 
her niece oil she was possessed of. WV 
have said that Mademoiselle Balaaniie 
liad heard all that her lover had under- 
taken for hcT sake. She waited im« 
jiatiently to tranquillize him, and to 
make him hajqiy — she did wot, how- 
ever, wait long ; hut the state of Ke- 
rcnfluti 's mind demanded every at- 
tention in announcing to him this un- 
cxpcctc<l liappineys. They began by 
hinting doubts of what he had seen ; 
tlicn giving hop(*s of more foitunate 
events, and to udl him, at last, that 
Iw might moke his iniud easy, fitr that 
he would RjHfdily be completely haj)- 
py. He was ailinirtetl to Bte Balaa- 
inie, und joy wa.s now causing the samt* 
effect tliat desn.(ir had done. Afar- 
iiuge iUoiie could I'urt* him of liis de- 
lirium ; tliia was tried, and succecd- 
etl. 

Ves/' exclaimed Kerenflute, re- 
ooUectiiig wh.a his comjiAQion Iptd 
tojd liirn on iJie journey from Alfc- 
seilles to Quimper. 1 am now hih- 
py ; but the rest of M. lU* I^krenaii 6 ‘ 
iamily, bis other daughter, his nieces, 

and my friciidK, who are ao much in 
love with them, are still plunged in 
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despair/* " Oh no/’ replied ishey all 
tlic world are happv at Quimper-Cor- 
ciitin ; Alademoifiellc Gabrielle is here 
on her return from Spain with her 
^ear Du Courcy> at present her hus- 
hed. Of the two nieces, one of them 
is come back from Calabria with St 
Leon, who has not turned capucliin^ 
and Mademoiselle Aline is just re- 
turned iVom India with the amiable 
Sainval.” By Heavens/' cried Ke- 
Tcnflutf, 1 believe you are all de- 
termined tp make me more mod than 
ever ; how can what you say be true, 
after wlwt I have heard “ You 
shall have no ^thcr doubts on their 
account, if you will but listen to me,” 
bOtd the coinjmny. 

If tne uneasiness that was suftered 
for Ma^<nnoise]le Balzainie w'as owing 
to a dream, what was felt tor Made- 
moiselle irubriellc was merely tbimd- 
(h 1 on the representation of a tragedy. 
On her arrival at Cadiz, tlie relations 
vhe hud tliere fonnetl a plan to marry 
her to all old mercliant, wlio had late- 
ly brought inuncn.se %vcaltb from Pe- 
ru. 8ho was afraid of opi>osiug their 
will, feeling, on the one liaml, that 
this alliance would make her \cry rich, 
and, on the other, that, from the age 

and iutinuitii^s of iter future sjiouae, 
«hc might soon hope for the enjoy- 
ment of all his wealth in uucontroUed 
liberty, ishe marrit'il, therefore, the 
Peru\ idu, and her marriage was scarce- 
ly concluded when Du Courci arrived. 
Ill hpitc of the jealousy of the nier- 
ehaiii, he found lueuus to see (fubri- 
die, and make her some tender n*- 
proarht’s. Tlir amiable Brelonne was 
not 4lispleased at heuring them, but 
advised liim not to risk agaiin ,«alcrina: 
her hou.H‘. “ Be on your guard," 
said she, esjx'cially as to Imsbands 
of this nation, for the presumptuous 
French have often felt the etti’cte of 
their revenge. 1 am inuTested in 
your (lays; be careful of them, for 
iny Mke, in times more fortunate.” 
She would have continued, but a noise 
the hcani made her retire. 

Gabrielle was condrined in her fears 
from the rcpresimtation of a Simiiish 
play, said to be a translation from tlie 
French, but which tin* mistress of 
Sain^ol litdievcd to have becu origi- 
nally Spanish; for the aavage clmrac- 
t«' there drawn of a jealous Imsliand 
was more analogous to that nation, 
than to the nunners, thinking, ami 
acting of French lovers or husbands. 
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The heroine of iliis drama was called 
Gabrielle, like herself ; and, as the ca- 
tastrophe of this revolting tragedy, 
she was forced to eat the heart of her 
lover, named Coiici, but which was 

translated into Spanish, Da Courci, 

Du Courci was present also at this 
play, seated on the opposite side of the 
houNo to Crflbrielle, who was with her 
husband and another hulv in a side 
box ; and she no sooner heard from 
the stage those names that were so 
dear to her heart, than she became 
aftected and uneasy, which increased 
as the interest of the piece advanced. 

It was superiorly well acted, for it 
exists little to a Spanish actress to play 
ein passioned parts, and an actor of that 

nation can easily perform a jealous hus- 
band. (xabricllc burst into tears, and 
.IS, towards tlie conclusion, the name of 
Vo Courci was often sepcated, she was 
ijuite ovcriHiwcrod, and after sobbing 
aloud, fainted, and was canied home 
senscles*;. 

It was on the morri»w that she had 
wntten to QuimikT, and her It tier had 
met with the same accident a.s that of 
Balzamic, and caused a birnilar mis- • 
takes which had given such imcasi- 
iicbs to the fainily of the Lokrenans. 

41ut this scene was not productive of 
such melancholy eftcct.s in Spain ; 
some of the gossip made malicious rc« 
flections rc^jicctiiig Frenchmen and 
French manners, espt'cially such as 
had heard of the prior atlachmeut of 
Du (’ourci to Gahnellc. The husband, 
}iowevt*r, was not any way jealous, anti 
had no thoughts of punishing it, or 
prhaps he had not time, as he very 
shortly after fell dangerously ilb and 
died. The young widow, now amazing- 
ly rich, settled her alikirs, in which 
she was assisted by Du Courci ; and, 
having sent her most valualde effects 
to France, followed them thither her- 
self. Du Courci was not long behind 
her, ami on the expiration of her year 
of mourning, tliey were married at the 
time when Kerenfuto had returned to 
Ills native town. 

The adventures of Mademoiselle 
Adelaide were not near so simple os 
those of her two cousins, for what liad 
happened to her was indeed extraor- 
dinary. — She had been forced by her 
father to accompany him into Cala- 
bria, where he hail married her by 
menaces and violence, omitting some 
essential forms, to a very ridi but very 
ducting CaUbicse of Reggio. Her 
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^ftther returned to L^om hb soon aa 
lie had acoompliahed this fatal esta« 
blishinent^ and left her a prev to her 
stupid huabaud. She fell ul with 
chagrin, and not daring to explain the 
^ cause of her afilictioni complained hit* 

* terly that she was not allowed a con- 
^BBsor to whom she might open her 
heart. She would reailily have ob- 
tained this aatisliiction, had tliere been 
an/ French monks in the country^ but 
Ibr a long time none had been in these 
parts. Unexpectedly, they learnt tliat 
a Capuchin from Lower Britunny was 
arrived at Reggio, to ranain some time 
betbre he continued his journey to the 
missionaries in the Levant. Ine hus- 
band, penetrated with all the esteem 
and conddence the monks of that an- 
aterc order obtain in catholic countries, 
instantly introduced to his wile Father 
Guignolet de Concamean, by whom 
he was politely received. 

It was the enamoured Saint l..eon, 
who, under the disguise of a beard and 
hood, had come to ofier her proofs of 
his zeal and tenderness. She dul not 
discern him until they were leR alone, 

V and Heaven knows with what joy and 
sensibility she reproached him for his 
imprudence, and for thus risking his 
life. Saint J^eon assured lier, that he 
had eniployeii certain means to prevent 
any suspicion or jealousy, and soon 
their whole conversation turned on 
how she could be withdrawn from the 
tyranny of such a husband. The two 
lo^'ers af;p-nHt that nothing could l>e 
more diihcult ; and the plan they at 
last adopted was certainly most singu- 
lar. It was settled that Adelaide, should 
counUTfeit being dead, and measures 
were taken accordingly. The wifi- of 
the Calabrese, although more conh nt- 
ed, and in exccllentheal th, since ^hehad 
met again Saint Leon, mud<? believe 
that her duprder was increased ; a phy- 
sician/ gamed over by the presents 
of the false Capuchin, certiHed her 
danger, and soon the pretended Father 
Guignolet no longer quilted her cham- 
ber, and every thing was so well ma- 
naged, that she seeinefl to expire be- 
fore their &ee. Tlie fiuicmJ was ar- 
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some days in Uus sacred and inviola- 
hie asylum, the Breton musion^an- 
lumncied his intention of departing fbr 
Sicily, on hia road to the Devant. A 
vetael conveyed them speedily to Rusr--' 
sixui, attends by a youth to serve him 
as a lay-brother ; and it may be easily 
guessed who this companion was. In* 
stead of croesing from Sicily to Turkey, 
they sailed iiw Messina to Nopl^^ 
and from Naples to Rome, uttd«r the 
same disguises. 

In this capital of thas Christian 
world Saint l.eon found protectors, 
and employed them to obtain two con* 
siderable fkvoors, but Both founded in 
justice, when the situations of himselx 
and Adelaide were coiisideredi^ Adfl* 
aide retired to a convent of nuns, and 
cU'mandccl that her tnarriajge luth the 
Calabrese should be set aside, because 
she had been married by force — some 
of the most essential ceremonies had 
been omitted. Saint Leon solicited to 
have the excommunication taken off, 
which he had incurred for hnvii^ put 
on the dress of Saint Ftanv°‘®» without 
having a right to wear it ; and for hav* 
ing forgetl a fabc order I'rom the (»€• 
ncral of tlic Capuchins to go to Reg- 
gio, and for having, under this disguise, 
assisted in the evasion of bis fair 
countrywoman. 

The cause of the lady appeared to 
the cxiurtA more just than that of the 
gentleman ; her reasons .seemed per- 
fectly sound, and as it was only neces* 
sory to have a verifi 0.111011 of facts, 
letters were stiit to Heggio for infor- 
mation. 1 ’hf affair of .Siunt Leon was 
wnsidiTCfl More st'rious, they were 
for)ia%in;; hint remain a Capuchin, 
tiiiicc^’h.ul countorfcitcfl one so well 
—but tlut vra» not his intention, and 
it was necessary fur him to press every 
fnend to exert himself, tfut such a 
ngorous sentence should not be put 
into extKTUtion. It was while tW 
matUT was {Xinding, that, passing 
through a village in l^mbardy, he met 
with tne threud-increhant ftrnn'Quim- 
per, whom those who have commenced 
this history have spoken of. As he 
continued to wear the Franciscan dress. 


rang'd by Baint Leon, as he said, ac- 
coramg to the last wishes of the de- 
funct^ who bad desired to lie buried in 
the eonveut of tltc Capucliins at Reg- 
gio^ end on the night following the 
she was taken out of the vault 
dl^fimsported to the cell of Father 
jj^pnlet. ARcr she had reposed 


he was obliged, through a aingular 
circumstance, to preach a sermon in 
honour of the patron of the pdrish. 
He had arrived at this village exactly 
as the nxtor was sitting down to dht* 
iier, for, as It was the tbast of the patron, 
he was regaling his brethien of the 
doth ; the {wetended Father Guignolet 
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was faandBomely entertained^ and af- 
ter dinner the rector waa to weach 
the panegyric of his iMtron ; unluckily 
he had made himself unfit for this bril- 
liant function ; andthetravellingCapu- 
Tihin wasintreatedto pertonnU &r him. 
Hefelt that it would be unhandsome to 
refii8c% haring been aoldndly treated; 
but not being well acquainted with 
the character of their saint whom he 
was to praise, he bawled loudly and 
so inarticulately, that his words could 
not well be understood, accompanied 
by gesticulations of such vehemence, 
that he fulfilled his task to the great 
satisfaction of -the clergy, and even to 
the edification of the parishioners. 

* At length Saint L^n succeeded in 
obtaimng his pardon, and liberty to 
lay aside the dress of Saint Francis — 
duriifg this time, news was brought of 
tlie death of the Calabn's, husband 
to Adelaide' — her father was also dead, 
and his daughter having succeeded to 
liis wealth, and at liberty, gave her 
hand to Saint Leon, who, renouncing 
alms and the hood, bnmght back 
triuinphantly to Quimper-Corentin 
her wno had given him such extraor- 
dinary proofs of her love. 

There now only remained to satis- 
fy the unhappy |Cercnflut<s as to the 
fate of the fair Aline and her lorn 
Sainval. They assunri him they were 
returned from Pondicherry to Quim- 
per as happy as kings, Imt without 
naving otherwise reigned than in tlie 
hearts of each other. Hence it may 
Ik readily concluded, that the history 
vrhich had been made of their adven- 
tures, was a pure fiction, and only a 
romanoe. But how could it have hap- 
pened that, in this spirited history, 
the names of Aline and of' Sainvid, 
the description of the country-house 
of M. de Lokrenan, and other dreum- 
Btances, should have squared so exact- 
ly with the truth, tliat the writer must 
have been a sorcerer Irora QuUu- 
per-Corentin, to have done it so mar- 
vellously well. I will explain the 
ritldle-— ft young officer of dragoons, 
full of wit and vivacity, hail passt'd 
two years in quarters with his troop 
at Quimper ; daring so long a residence 
he became acquainted with the best 
company in that town and neighhour- 
hofHi, and of course hod frequented 
the house of M. de Lokrenan ; he hail 
even ]Hiid Ids court to Aline, and 


had often accompanied her to tho 
oountry-house where she had madeV 
butter, and assisted her in this rural 
employment, and the idea of it had 
remained strongly fixed in his memo- 
ry. He quitted Britanny about the 
same time that Aline embarked for 
India, and when at Paris, admitted to 
the society of some pretty women, 
who desired him to compose to them 
an agreeable and interesting talc, he 
therefore imagined that of Uie Queen 
of Goloonda. 

The names of Aline and Sainval, 
and the details of the country-honae, 
being ever in his mind, he introduced 
them into tlie tale, and what was con- 
stdi^red at Paris as a novel, was at 
Quimper believed as authentic news ; 
which, if it wanted confirmation as to 
some of the circumstances, had a 
strong foundation of probability. 
There was not, however, one word of 
truth in it ; Aline had safely arrived 
at her uncle's in Pondicherry, and 
Suinval had likewise made the same 
fortunate voyage to that town. The 
niece had captivated the heart of an 
old merchant who had settled all he 
was worth on marrying her. Sainval 
had offered himself when she wis 
freed by death from her old husband, 
and had met with her uncle's appro- 
bation, as he was young and agrei^aldc. 

A year afterward, they had embarked 
to enjoy their fortune at QuimptT.^ 
And you will agree with me, that no 
ovory can be more simple and less ro- 
mantic than theirs. Fortunate inha- 
bitants of Quimper-Corentin, what a 
happy lot is yoius ! You only suffer 
from false alarms, whilst others en- 
dure real evils. I sincerely congratu- 
late you on your happiness, and wish 
the same to all who near me. 

Tims did M. de Verbois conclude 
the history of the lovers of Quimper- 
Corentin — ^Madame de Marcel and 
the company applauded this denoue- 
ment ; and should any critics ^re to 
say that there is very uttle probabib'ty 
in the manner these*^ heroes and hero- 
ines of this history were extricated 
from their embarrassments, the more 
just will allow that the restrictions 
imposed were very hard and difficult 
to execute, and that, from the exclu- 
sion of magic and poison, they could 
scarcely have liecn otherwise mought 
home again safely and happily. 
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MR IDITOR^ 

Yoon Number for December Lust, coti<- 
tiined some remarks on the noems of 
the Duchess of Newcastle, a lady whose 
writings have nearly tallen into obli- 
vion. The writer ot‘ that article does 
not seem to have examined many of 
her Grace’s works, and I, thcretbre, 
take the liberty of transmitting to you 
a short account of one or two of the 
least common of these strange produc- 
tions. 

Sir Egerton Brydges is perhaps cor- 
rect in bis opinioib that the major part 
of her works wa.s composed while she 
accompiinied her husbumd in Ills exile ; 
but not more than Hve volumes were 
publisheil liefore tlie restoration of 
Charles Il,» namely, Philosophical 
Fancies/' ISmo, London, l<i53.—- 
" Poems and Fancies," folio, Ixmdon, 
1653.—*' Tile World’s Oho," folio, 
London, 1653.—*' Philoso[ihiGal and 
Physical Opinions/* folio, London, 

1 655, —" Nature's Pictures, drawn by 
Fancy’s Pencil, to the Life/* Loudon, 

1656 . 

From this enumeration it will ap- 
pear, that what your correspondent 
calls her " carlit'st work, the WorUl's 
Olio/' was not the first of her publica* 
tions, and 1 am mistaken if it was the 
fost of lier writings. .She >says, indeetl, 
in one of her epistles to the reader (it 
is not uncorniuon for her to have eight 
or ten prefaces to the same volume), 
that most of the liook was written five 
years before it was printed. ** and was 
lockt up in trunk, aa if it had been 
buried in a grave and, after all, in- 
stead of being corrected, was sent into 
the world witii all its defects. If this 
be true, she must have been known as 
an auUior for some time ; for she often 
refers to her form^ books, which she 
says people would not allow to be her 
own writing, alleging that she had 
gathered her opnions from several phi- 
losophers. 

“ The World's Olio" is a folio of 
^16 pages, dedicated first to "Fortune," 
secondly "to lierLord/’ and, thirdly, to 
her brother-in-law, Sir Charlen Ca- 
, vendiahr Her second " Preface to 
•Urn Header/’ begins thus : 

- ** ft cannot be expected 1 diould write so 


wisdy or wittily as men, beiiig of the eift- 
minate sex, whose brains nature hath mix'd 
With the coldest and softest elements ; and 
to give my reason why we cannot be so wise 
as men, 1 take leave, and ask pardon of my 
own sex, and present my reasons to the 
judgment of truth.*' 

Her reasons arc whimsical enough 
in some respects, but in othera very far 
from foolish, and they have the merit 
of being distinguished by tlieir humi- 
lity. After ascribing the inferiority of 
women to the delicat'y of their framt^ 
which prevents them frotn engaging in 
thos(' enterprises, which, if they do not 
always lead to discovery, -siTve a| least 
to enlarge and invigorate the faculties, 
she priH*eetls thus : 

" What woman ever made sucli laws a*' 
Moses, Lycutgns, or Solon, did ? Wliat 
woman was ever so wise as Solomon or Ari- 
stotle ? *0 poltliek as Arhitophel '' (here the 
lady was probably mistaken) so elo<|uent us 
Tolly ’( i*o demomtrative as Euclid ? so in« 
vcnu\o at. Seth or AnhimiHteb r It was not 
a woman that found mu the card and needle, 
ami the use of the loadstone ; it was rtot a 
woman Uiat invented {wrspective glasses to 
pierce into the moon ; it was not a woman 
that found out the invention of wnung letters 
(Pope's Kloisa tlionght otberwiM'), and the 
art of printing ; it was not a woman tliat 
found mu tiie invention of gunpowder, and 
the an of gun!u" 

Then follow.*; a long string of names, 
to prove that women were never such 
poets, physicians, poiiitc rs, architects, 
muaicians, as Homer, Hippocratt^, A- 
|>clle8, Vitruvius, autt Orpheus. In 
winding up her speculations on this 
^ulijt‘ct, .slit* Rays, 

•* Thus we sec, by the weakness of our 
actions, tJie constitution of tair bodies, and 
by our knowledge, the temper of our brains ; 
by our imsettli^ resolutions, unronstant ot' 
our proniues, the perrertienest of our wills ; 
by our facile natures, violent in our pasaons, 
superstitious in our devotions, you may know 
OUT Immours ; wc bavc more wit than judg- 
ment, more courage than conduct, more will 
than Ktrenjph, more curiosity than MJcrccy, 
moTi* vanity than good houswifcry. more 
complaints than pains, more jenloustc than 
love, mon* tears than sorrow, more stupidity 
than paucnce, more pride Uian afikbihty, 
more beauty Uian constancy, mote ill- nature 
titan good." 

In another preface she insinuates, 

Uiat those who dislike her writings 
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lire duefl V such penoQ» u, from dc* 
fects in tneir voices, are unable to read 
cle^ly ; ftwn which it may be infer- 
red, that Mr Pope, and Lord Orfowl, 
;£nd S. K. C*, may have laboured under 
some vocal infirmity. 

TJie very mand of the voice (eays ihe), 
will eeem to alter the genoe of the theme i 
thous^ the sense will be there in demight o£ 
the ill voice or reader ; but it will be con- 
cealed at discovered to its disadvantage.— 
Some, in raiding, wind up their voi^ to 
such a passivate seme, that they whine or 
Mjueal rather than speak or read ; others 
fold Up Uidr voice* with that distinction, 
that they make that narrow tliat should be 
broad, and high that diould be low. And 
soqje, again, so fast, that the sense is lost in 
die racQ^ so that wntings, though Uiey are 

not so, yet they wnind good or bad, aatjrd- 
ing to readers, and not according totliiir 
authors/' 

To say the truth, it is not every read- 
er that can do juatice to tliis fair writ- 
er's periotlfl. Sometimes an essay is 
eoinprehcndcd in half a line, and wry 
ofecn a single sentence occupies two or 
three' folio pages. 

It is (jxcccdiiigly prohiiblo, that the 
writings of the Duchess ot Newcastle 
attracted considerable attention in her 
own liti*tline, otIurwisiH.* if is 

hle to account lor tlic imiiiber of edi- 
lums through which mine of them 
passed, and for the spiteful surmise 
that she had stolon many of her 
though ts from great autliorjj. In • ' the 
World s Olio," slit* often gives her opi- 
nion of the various kuul> of writings, 
uit<l hhe never fills to testify her con- 
tempt for y>ook-karniiig— thus, 

Scholars are never good poets, for they 
incorporate too much into odicr men, which 
niaki« ilieni becomu les«. themsehcb, in wliich 
great scholars an* meUinurphoHcd or trans- 
migrated into a« many several sliapcs as diey 
lead autlior:,, which makes them monstrous, 
and their head is nothing but u lumber, stuft 
witli old commodities, so it is worse to be a 
learned poet Uian a iKiet unlearned, but that 
which makes a good |K»ct is that whidi makes 
u good privie counsellor, which is obsen’a- 
tion and experience, got by time and com- 
pany.” 

Her own productions, whether \m* 
tical or not, seem penerally to have Ir’cii 
either the resuhs of observation, or the 
recollections of what she hail heard in 

conversation. She is rmly unintelli- 
gible, except when she dijis into physi- 
ology or physics. In the knowledge of 
human nature she was no tym, and it 
is not a little strunge that her harshest 
remarks art* It'veJlcd at her own se.\. 


Here are one or two of her tboog^lo oa, 
loquacity; 

** Those that speak little, vte citlier wise 
men or crafty men, either to observe what 
waa spoken by others, or not to disoom 
thenuelves too suddenly ; and those that 
speak much, are either fools, or ek very 
witty men ; fools, because diey have litde to 
entertain them in their thoughts, and there, 
fore impLoy die tongue to speak like a par- 
rote, by mat ; and fool* think the number 
of words helps to fill up the vacant places of 
sense ; but those that have wit, thar brains 
are so full of fancy, that i$ their tongue, like 
a midwife, should not deliver some of the 
issue of the brain, it would be overpowered, 
and lost in (lainful throws. 

** And the reason why women are so apt 
to talk too much, is yui overwening opinion 
of theuistlves, in thinking diey sp^ well, 
and striving to takeoff that blemish from their 
sex, of knowing little by s|>eaking much, as 
thinking many words have the same wd^t 
of much knowledge; but tny best friend 
says, he is not of my opinion, for, he saics, 
women talk because they cannot hold their 
tongues.” 

She has Home curious, and, by 
no means nonsensical, ideas, on ** the 
bretstling of children,” and on send- 
ing young gentlewomen to boarding-* 
schools, which must have been furnish- 
ed by her own experience ; as was also 
wlmc she says of a second wife,” a 
subject on which she was qualified to 
speak feelingly, having bera in that 
pr(*dicamcDt herself. 

** It is to be observed, that when a second 
wife comes into a family, all the former 
children, or old sen'ants, arc apt to be fac* 
tious, and do foment tnispictoDi agaiust her, 
making ill constructions of all her actions, 
were they never so well and innocently 
meant, yet th^ sliall be ill taken ; and all 
tliat they hinder her of, although it do them 
no good, tliey tliink themselves anridied, not 
»o much by what they get, but by what she 
losctli.” 

Many of the opinions which sh6 ex- 
presses, jparticulorly widi regard to the 
arcomphshmenta of a gentleman, were 

evidently intended to be cotnpliineot- 
ary to fier husband, who, when this 
Ixmk was publisheil, bad reached his 
grand climacteric, but was still noted 
its a first rate horseman, and an adept 
in all manly exercises. One of her 
aphorisms ih: 

“ It becoracb a gentleman rather to lore 
horses and weapons, than to fiddle and dance; 

and he is not worthy the name of a gentle- 
man, tliat had latlieT oomc sweating horn a 
tennh-cuurt, than bleeding from a battle.” 

In another iiasaage she says, 

** Bui in this age, idthoi^h it be the iron 
age, tliosc men Uiat have emtninate bodies, 
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ac teodw voath, loose limbs, smooUi sidns, cal and Phyaical Opinions/’ published 
Air complex^, ftntesdcal gaibs, affected also in IBS$, ** that in the World's 
phras^ strained complin^ta, Ikctioos na- oii© there are such ffrosa mistakes in 
tans,detn^itgmngues,imsdiievou0action8, misDlamnir of duDtcrs. and so manv 


phras^ strained comphn^ia, Ikctioos na- oii© there ore such ffross mistakes in 
tora^detn^ngmnwK,^^ misplacing of tdiapters, and so many 

generoiissaiuls, hennck spirits, ingenuous irits, di^ wt^ed there^ , and then she 
mOoBt ibre-cast, experienced years, manly adds, Idkewiw a short copie of ver^ 
tans, graceful garbs, edif^ng discourses, at the latter end of the book, is what 
temp^ lives, sober actioas, noble natures I intended for this book, aa beinjg my 
and honest hearts ; but in former years it beloved of all my works, preferring it 
was otherwise.** as my master-piece, although I do oe« 

She hail other reasons for being dis- lieve it will not please my readers/* 

4 satisfied with her contemporaries. She is very indignant at iihe suppo- 

“ I find (says she in one of her epistles) sition, that she ** had taken feathers 
I live in a carping i^e ; for some find fault out of the universities to enlarge the 


witli my former writings, because they are 
not grammar, nor good orthography; and 


wings of her fancy." To which she 
answers, no more than David took 


“St “.rJiS tK; t -f jf to t. 

ftr the mtbognpby, the printer 8^ hare «?<>“* P^^cd j^hantara ol deyo- 


Rctijwdthstrfofl'ihink'itieagiiiiutiiatun tion.” In diadaiming all oMigation 
fbr a woman to spell right; for my part, I to the writings or conversation of two 
confess I cannot ; and as fbr the nmes and great writers of that age, she expresses 
numbers, althou^ it i& like 1 have erred in herself very awkwardly, 
many, yet not so much as by the negligence . . . . 

of tliU that were to ovenee it ; fbrr the . 

Mk priDting, they have not «ly doti my ^ 

bonk in thi but in many places tli " V ^ 

wrTJIfSSt^. 5 uentedtheiratute.bywadingth*r_w€rta. 


Some say that my book of philosophy, 
it seems at* if I had converst wttli Des Cartes 


veiyeen«Balteted! a.for«r/fto, .erco/t., f b„t j h,ve,een th^n both, but. 

iwMfsffgo vanion; like JUimitig lire to btitn, i~mi, uui., 

•they live prinuri . /rr guV, end many “I«* ?>y »"««?*«, I n^ spake to hto. 
otbit words they have leftlett beside. ; ena ^ ^ “ “y 

them is above "hundred of those faults, so 

that my book is lamed by an iU midwife and fP^ I understand no other luguage , and 

mine, 'tl>e printer and overseer t but as for ^ ‘ p “ 

the gnmnuiT pert, 1 confess lam no •cholar,'’ ^nnct*'thujy Loid at Pans, he dd appear 
o r— *7 to me a man oi the fewest words I ever 


Those who wish to ascertain the ac- 
cutacy of her Grace's statement, may 


heard. And for Master Hobbes, it is true, 
I have hud the like good fortune tc see him, 
and that very often, with my Lord at dinner. 


look into a copy of the '' Poems and fm:, 1, converung sddom with any strangers. 
Fancies/’ in the British Museum, en- Itad no other time to see those two famous 
riched with MS. notes in tbe Duchess’s philoBophcrs ; yet, I never beard Master 
own handwriting. Hobbei to rov best remembrance, treat or 

At the end of die World’s Olio, the »w I t^ake 

following rhymes deserve to be noticed: 


to Master Hobbes twenty words in my life. 
1 cBODot say I did not ask him a question. 


** Of all my works, this book which 1 have for when I was in London I met him, and 


. wnt. 

My best bcHoved, and greatest fovouiite, 

1 look upen it with a pleasing eye, 

I pleasure take in ;ts sweet company, 

1 entertain it with a grave resp<^. 

And with my pen am ready to protect 
The life and safety of it, ’gainst all those 
That will oppfxie it, ‘or proftios its foes : 

But 1 am sure there's none condemn it can, 
Unless some foolish and unlearned man, 


told him as truly, I was very glad to see him, 
and asked him if be would please to do me 
that honour to stay at dinner, but he, witli 
great civility, refiiised me, as having some 
businesse, which I suppose required his 
senoe. And for their works, my own fod- 
isb fandes do so cmjiloy my time, as they 
will not give me leave to read tlieir books ; 
for, upon my consdencc. 1 never read more 
of Mounsieur Des Cartes dian half nis bode 


That hath notunderstabding, judgment, wit. 
For to perceive tiie reason Aat’s in it.'* 

Any one who may infer from these 
exquisite verses, that the Duchess (who 
was then only i\Iarchioncss) preferred 

the World's Olio” to all her otlier 
writings, will be greatly mistaken. 
She US, in an Epistle to the 
Render,” prefixed to the Philosophi- 


of pBSfdoD ; and, for Master Hobbes, 1 never 
read more than a little book called £ft' Citv, 
and that but once.” 

It is to l)e recollected, that by her 
own account, she knew no language 
but English ; and though one of Des 
Cartes works hud been before this time 
done into F.nglieb by a ])erson of hon« 
our, we are pretty certain that there 
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was then no translation either of the dently the ereotions of ocddenti end^ * 
treatise Sor les Possums de rAmey or as her ooidugal oracle assiuodher^ thal 
of the Etementa de Give, by the phi]o« she was infinUdy superior to all the 
Ropber of Molmesbury. As her Grace old philoaod^^ it is not wondeiSu 
had filled many of her pages with dis* that she should suppose it possible for 
sertations on physic, she thought it ne« the most perfect pmuctums to origi- 
cessary to add, " I never read any book nate irom chance. With all her eH* 
of diseasea or medicines, but Qersrd's travagant fidlies, it must bo owned, 
HerboU, which, no question, is a very that she now and then brings forth 
rare book/’ brilliant ideas. Her prose is incompar* 

She is sadly afiraid of being account* ably more poetical than her verse^but 
ed an atheist, and it cannot be denied, if ail that she ever wrote were irreoov* 
that her tliiological creed is exceeding- erably lost, the world would sustain no 
ly imperfect Her opinions were evi- serious injury from their annihilation. 


SICILY AND NAPLES; OH, THE FATAL UNION. 

A Tragedy ; by S, H. A.3. d, C. Ex. 

Oxford, printed by W. Turner, 1640. 

[We thaU interrupt our regular series of analydcal essays on the old English Drama, 
by the following analysis of an old {day (to be found in the British Museum), which 
appears to deserve a better fate than that m total oblivion.] 


By an address to the reader, prefixed 
and signed P. P. it seems that this 
play had been offered for representa- 
tion, but refiised ; and that the MS. 
had for a long time been on the shelf, 
from whence it was now removed by 
the editor, against the will, and even 
to the hazard of the loss of friendship 
of the author. '' I have so fiu* sinned 
against the modesty of my friend, '' &c. 
And, again, ** I have hazarded the loss 
of his love, only that I may shew my- 
self thy friend and servant. P. P." 

Commendatory verses are subjoined 
by tlic following Oxford wits of the 
day, who oU appear to have been in- 
timate associates of the author, extol- 
ling him to the skies, and equalizing 
him to Shaksiware, Ben Jonson, and 
Randolph. Their names are, Ricliard 
Downey, A.B. e. C. Ex. ; Robt Stapvl- 
ton, A. B. Aul. Alb. ; Richard Docie- 
ridge of Exeter Coll. ; A. Short of 
Exeter ColL ; S. Hall and Edw. Hall 
of ditto ; and Jos. Hall of St Alban s 
Hall. 

The character of Virginio Ursini 
seems to have been the favourite ob- 
ject of praise to these friends of the 
autlior, and is compared, of oourst*, 
maintaining its great superiority to 
the Sqjanus, the Alchemist, and the 
Volponc of Jonson. A short analysis 
of the plot will be sufficient to prove 
tlie nature of its claim to this distinc- 
tion ; at the some time, that it will 
VoL. V. 


tolerably well account for the rejection 
which this highly honoured dhild of 
Isis experienced from the players. But 
the poetical beauties with which the 
language abounds, are, at the same 
time, of an order almuat to justify the 
blind admiration of the gi^uates of 
Exeter Colley, and to create some 
wonder that me name of the author is 
left to l>c guessed at from the initials, 
and from those of his panegyrists, which 
are not so illustrious as to throw much 
light on the subject. 

This ploy is not noticed in the Bio* 
graphla Dramatica. 

The play contains three distinct, 
and almost entirely inde^ndent, fables 
or actions— the first, and princi]^, be- 
ing strictly tragic ; the second, accord- 
ing to the old phrase, tragi-comic, that 
is, tending to tragedy, but having a 
happy ending; and the third purely 
comic, or rather farcical. The remain- 
ing unities are observed with an at- 
tention to be expected from the learn- 
ed member of a classical university. 

The piece opens with the return of 
the Neapolitan army, under the com- 
mand of its victorious king, Ferrando, 
from the conquest of Sicily. From so 
heroic a beginning, it is pn^r to ad- 
vertise the reader that there is no his- 
torical foundation for any part of the 
story, and that the union it celebrates, 
is that of Eutopia and Atalantis, rather 
than of Hicily and Kajdes. But, to 
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proceed methodkaUv, the &hlc must 
be traced from ita origin to the com- 
mencemeiit of the action. 

Ferratido, king of Naples, has been 
betrothed to Cakniha, the only child 
of the old king, and heiress of the 
crown of Sicily, when, in consequence 
of some state afiUirs, which it would 
be impertinent in us to pry into, the 
father of the princess suddenly turns 
round, and refuses his consent to the 
intended union. Ferrando, like u true 


suitor of romance, easily yields to the 
suggestion which bids him '' win and 
wear her but, instead of ^oing at 
first in person at the head of his peers, 
he sends the Count Alberto, bis fa- 
vourite minister and genend, to at- 
tempt the conquest of Sicily. The ill 
success of this ofKccr, furnishes Virgi- 
nio Ursini (the Machiavel of the piece) 
with the first step to his own advance- 
ment in the overthrow of his rival. 
Debauchee, as well as politician, this 
artiVil villain had previously contrived 
to overcome the virtue of Felicia, the 
daughter of Alberto, under the name 
and in tlie disguise of the king ; and 
the fear of the father's vengeance adds 
a fresh stimulus to his ambition. Al- 
berto, on his return, is accused of 
treachery, and perishes on a scaffold ; 
And Ferrando, after promoting Ursini 
to fill the vacant ])lacc of minister, re- 
solves on a second expedition to hidly 
in person. He proves victorious, sla}s 
Ills intended futhcr-in-law on the field 
of battle, and makes prisoner his ama- 
zon bndc, Calantha, whom he brings 
bock to Naples in triumph, as the 
opima spoiia of tlie war. His unfor- 
tunate captive, in the struggle between 
love tor her conqueror, shame and 
srief for her degraded condition, and 
horror in the reflection that her fa- 
ther hud died by the hands of her in- 
tended husband, falls into u deep me- 
lancholy, mws distracted, and ** lial)- 
bles” of the Elysian fields. A physi- 
cian undertakes to cure her, by indulg- 
ing her fancy , and his purpose is ef- 
fected by an illusive pageant of the 

arva b^ta," wliich persuadi>s Calan- 
tha that she is herself a purified soul. 
After her rec<Jvery, she consents, but 
with a htfavy heart, to tlie “ fatal 
union.’* 

The scenes now described, constitute 
the principal part of the second and 
third octs ofi^the play. So far, with 
the exception of the wliole of the comic 
part, which is in the very worst style 


of low buflbonery, and tho confusion 
produced by the intermixture of the 
tragi-comic underplot, the story creates 
a conaiderable degree of interest, and 
is even conducted with great skill and 
judmnent The Pageant of Elysium 
mignt be so managed, as to produce an 
extremely striking effect in thereprosen- 
tation ; and the oialagueabonnds witli 
tender and poetical touches. Thus, in 
the first scene of the second act, where 
Calantha afipears distracted, she Uius 
oddresBes her lover ; # 

“ We shall all sleep quietly 
When wc are dead — There is no noise of 
chains; 

We diall not dream of prisons.rocks, nr sl^s > 
But every night sliidl see the gods jfeHcdfd 
On our soft dunibers, and steal ^way our 
miseries. . 

liUdics, yoii*U see me shrowded deftly 
When 1 am dead ; down in the meads yon, 
where 

Grim Pluto stole bis Proserpine, are still 
Tlic floaersshe scattered; go, bring them 
hither. 

And strew me o'er with tliem t slic was a 
virgin chaste. 

And I have heard, that flowers of their ga- 
Uiering 

Will never die.” 

Her dream, on the eve of her wed- 
ding, is beautifully in unison with her 
character. 

“ These rites. 

If we may credit what our dreanis foretell. 
Will turn to funeral ohnequics ; for such 
This morning (when your careful art hail 
bound 

My senses up) Fancy presented them* 
Metlionght 1 saw 

Aumra from die east come weeping up, 

W rapt in night's sables, and the following 
day 

Pared slowly on in grief's sad livery. 

The pensive winds oigh'd forth a solemn dirge. 
And strove to blow our marriage tapers out. 
When you, Ursini, join'd in the solemnity, 

1 saw you look like Sicily's pale ghost, 
Broke from the hollow caverns of die earth. 
This hand, Ferrando, at your gendc toucli. 
Mouldered to ashes : on your lip there sat 
A frost, which, when f tasted, straight con- 
vey’d 

An icy cmllmess dimugli every joynt ; 

The stammering Priest, methought, mistook 
die rites. 

And 'steail of those are used at nuptials, 
Stmg a short requiem to our souls, committed 
All that was len of 's to the earth, our last 
Cold bed. 

Fef. 'Twas the intemperance of your dw- 
ease 

Suggested these cliimeras ; 

And with it tlicy have fled. 

Cal, No, no, Fexxonda. 
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rv«mM«gunfltiByMier's^t Bieyet 
His nyal corse had slept two silent moons 
r th' peaceftil castti, oir ere 1 had paid down 
Just tnbute of my teon, IVe duuiged my 
sables 

For a ga^uptial garment, whose light ouU 

Jlenotes the looseness of a lighter mind. 

To which grief should have been perpetual 
guesU'* 

There is exquisite fancy also in the 
succeeding speech of Calantha, when 
she is at last somewhat reconciled by 
her lover'swirguracnts. 

“ Oh take me to tliy soul : wc'll mingle 
sighs 

And tears, which still shall flow together 
from us, 

As^ the motion were but one ; and those 
isu freqjMt, that the stones wfiich clotlic his 
dust 

Shall sSVten into tutfe, from whence bliall 
spring 

A bed of flowers, creeping about the grave. 
As if they'd btrew themselves upon him, then 
A\'ilhcr, that men might think wc wept for 
them." 

So, in the passionate address of Fcr« 
rundo : 

Display this beauteous treasure, lovely 
sweet. 

And let those flowers which dwell upon thy 
cluHik, 

Like Uiose proud M&ja wcares i' th' smiling 
ides, 

Bia/e wild and ojien. .See ! they're fresh 
und lovely. 

Tlieir odour llic-i to Heaven in sacrifice, 
>wect as the purple smoke ascending from 
Till’ fiineriil piles, or southern breath 

Bi riumed witli «ill Arabia's spkeries." 

The scene o])eiiing and discovering 
the tomb of tbe king of Sicily, and the 
funeral dirge, instead of F.pithalami- 
iim, arc in the true spirit of melancho- 
ly wildness, w'hich tiu* preceding dia- 
logue is calculated to engender. The 
song itself is not altogether devoid of 
that simple patlios so often to be met 
with in the little lyrical accoiiipuni- 
nients of our old dramas. 

Song.— 

** Noblest bodies arc but gilded clay ; 

Fut away 

But the precious sliining rind. 

The inmost rottenness remains beliind. 

I. 

Kings on eartli, tho' gods th <7 be. 

Yet in death are vile as we ; 
lie, a thousand's king before. 

Now is vassal unto more. 

IL 

Veimin now insulting lie, 


^ Fatal Union, 

And dig flir diamoiidB ia endi qre I 

Wlulst the soeptie^bearing hand 
Cannot thdir inroads widistand. 

III. 

Here doth one in odoim wade, 

By the royal unction nuMie ; 

While another dues to gnaw. 

On that tongue, the people's law* 

Choruit, 

Fools, all! fools ore we, who so contiife, 
And do strive 
In each raudy ornament 
Who shall his corpse in the be4 dish prsHOt** 
It is somewhat too evident, however, 
that the beautiful dirge in the Tempe^ 
was beflire the author's eyes, or in bis 
mind, when he composed tliis fandfiil, 
though certainly inierior, elegy. 

The character of Cahintha is as hap« 
pily introduced to our notice, as it is 
ably sustained in the scenes which have 
been just describeiL The following 
forms a part of a dialogue between 
Valenzo and liis friend Piero, at the 
commencement of the play ; in wliich 
the only circumstance to be regretted 
is, that it does not perhaps explain to 
the reader so much of preceding oc« 
currenccs as is necessary to enable 
him to enter at once into tne nature of 
those which arc to ensue. 

** VitK I've seen her, ^maugre all those 
radden fears 

Her tender and womanhood could urge. 
Stand in the head of troops, that we cv'o 
fear'd 

They had engaged a goddess in their quarrel ; 
Bear up against the enemy, when her men 
Lay scatter'd m the plains, like the ripe ears 
The wealtliy harvest yields unto the grange. 
J’tao, 1 know not how : but sure slic's 
made the king wild. 

He has such diversity, as he had Icom'd 
To be mysterious in 's passion : I've seen 
him weep. 

Like a fond mother o'er her tender babe, 
Wliom too- rude fate hath ravish'd unripe 
from her, 

Then rave and curse, talk os he wanted reason 
To guide his speeches organ, or soft deep 
T* recall his straggling senses ; 

Matter distracted thoughts in broken words, 
UntU he lights upon her name, und then 
He bows at tlie recital, blesses himself 
lu tlic often repetition of Calantha. 

• • • • « 

Alas, poor maid ! why, now she's a true cap- 
tive 

To passion and to Naples ; had she been still 
Queen over her great self, none could have 
said 

She'd been unhappy : now, and not till now, 
She's truly miserable. 

Val, 'Tis holmeas to pity her. 

I*icro, Our tears are better spent upon her 
sorrows, 
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Than oir oim sms; die talb ao 

dothcB gritf in mdi » aad and gub, 

So void of any rodencM, diat we we 
Own p nwdnem in distraction, reason in mad- 

She never walks knt when she^s led along, 
And that so faintly as die had not qiirits 
Enov^ to actuate her tender limbs, 
llte want meat and sleep have made her 
seem 

A living ouarse ; to see her weep, yott*d fear 
That every drop was her own funeral tear.” 

The mning of the play, the 
addreas of Vaienzo to his officers^ who 
«re discontented at the order which 
nrohifaits their entrance into Naples, 
inmiediatdly on their return from the 
wars, is in a bold energetic strain, and 
colei^ted to create a favourable im« 
presdon at the outset. 

** Be more composed, and heat me ! 
Tho^h you hate 

Treason as ill as cowardice, yet I must 
Tdl you, you are the men have brought 
The enemy liome to N^les— 1 mean the 
aimy— 

For what else can I term sudi a vast body. 
Consisting of such dimroportion'd members, 
Fleahed wtdb the spous of fertile Sicily, 
Enrich'd widi what a happy soil can yield 
To on insultina Conqueror, fed mo 
With ^orious hopes of ease and plenty ? 
You know how bard a task you underwent 
To govern them abroad, when tamed by 
want. 

Thirst, hunger, heat and odd : judge then 
what sway 

Authority can bear, when by tliis charge 
They ore grown mad and mutinous. W'ho 
shall 

Compose dieir private jars and qunrreli>. 
When their full cups add fury ui their pride r" 

When he meets his friend Piero, 
he thus inquires of him the present 
state of afSiirs at Naples. 

** What free wears the court ? How look> it 
On our new dignities ? Knvy, like the Sun, 
Parts hex beams hottest on die rising baulks. " 

Federlgo, the son of Count Alberto, 
besides the hatred which he owes his 
sovereign, on account of his father's 
deatli, is abused with a story of liis 
sister Felicia's liaviiig been dishommr- 
ed, and afterwards murdtred by Fer- 
rando, which exasperates bis hatred to 
phrenzy. In the disguise of a ^loor, 
he enters into the service of Virgiiiio 
Ursini, the court favourite, the same 
personage whose character ^as we have 
already seen), is held up by the au- 
thor's panegyrists, as the most prodi- 
gious effort of genius, but which is 
ineraly that of a most diabolical vil« 


lain, without anvanffident or apparent 
motive fbr hia v&knies. Thus, when 
Federigo, under the assumed name of 
Zisco, talks oMnl;y to him of hia de- 
signs against ttie king, he opposes them 
by gperal common places upon the 
divinity of princes, and in such a man- 
ner as to leave the spectator himself 
as totally in the dark as to his real in- 
dinationB as thepaaon with whom he 
is speaking. This might have been 
prevented, ny the common and obvious 
artifice of a soliloquy ; but,, as it is, 
we are ignorant even to the end of the 
play, how frr it was Ursini’s wish Oic 
deiugn that Zisoo's treason should take 
effect. 

^ One, upon whom attends a gnwd^bf 
mem ^ 

And angels ; on whose brow divinity 
Sits character'd ; a majesty that darhi 
Fork'd arrows into tli* guilty soul, and 
sticks 

A pokied fear through every limb and joint 
Of the murderer." 

This is a fine specimen of the high 
prerogative strain of Ursini’s argu- 
ment, and reminds one of Shakspearc's 
lUchard the Second. Thost* with 
which Zisco omioses him are equally 
spirited, and tW manner in whirh 
they lead to Ursini’s discovering his 
real person, natural and dramatic. 

“ It is 

The pride of princes to be thouglit gods here 
On Earih, daring to mock Omnipotence, 

To cri’ate them favourites, set them aloft 
In their own sphere, till remote kingdom- 
gaze 

At their prodigious height, then, in an in. 
slant. 

Shoot them from thence like falling meteors. 
Had ho not loved you first, you ondd not be 
The object of hib hate ; you were too poor 
And safe, when 'taw, to have him gloiy in 
Your rains. Innocence below enjoys 
Security and quiet sleeps ; Murder's not 
heard of; 

Treachery's a stranger there ; they enjoy 
Their fntndii and htvers witliout xrvrishmcot ; 
1'hey all are equal ; every one's a prince. 
And rules himself ; they sneak not witli 
their eyes 

Or brows, but with the tongue ; and that 
too dwells 

In the lieuTt— w< rc it but so at court, 
Alberto, the fault'd Marquis, had not fallen.. 
(7rg. ( atlde, j Alberto 1 Ha ! Ac. 

Zisc, When princes put off their humanity, 
Munler's a holy sin. You may be good 
And frU like him, whose aged head lies low. 
Low in the dust. 

Urt. (Again ! this confinns it)«— i 
Zisr. The groans of whose sunk house are 
heard 

To affright strangers ; whilst Naples yet. 
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Stain'd widi the pmple tide hii eoiA awam 
forth in, 

Doth blueh at iti own guilt” 

When Ursini, in an absurd strain 
of court flatty, compliments Ferran« 

do on his smiles, while the unhappy 
prince is in foci sufiering the most 
TOignant distress, he answers him dis- 
dainfully-^ 

** Thou should^sthaTC said Heaven smiled 
when set with clouds 

Black as night's swarthy mantle ; when the 
air 

Breaks ouuin hideous cracks that cleave the 
Temple, 

And strike dead the devout Pnest at the 
Altar.” 

The catastrophe of the piece miser- 
a'tlh^aulka the expectations which 
havOT^n raised and kijpt dur- 
ing the three first acts. The discovery 
of Felicia, Alberto's daughter, in the 
person of the supposed Sylvio, is in it- 
self by no means unpoeticai ; but so 
wretched an use is afterwards made of 
her, that the reader must heartily wish 
she had really met witli the fate tliat 
Federigo believes her to have expe- 
rienanf. The scene is in a garden 
where the two Sicilian ladies are pro- 
|K>^ing a garland for their mistress, 
and a pretty dialogue takes place on 
the emblematic qualities of the flowers 
they gather. The supposed Sylvio 
enters without perceiving them, and 
utwrs his unguarded lamentations in 
their hearing. 

■ ■ '■ -** Methinks each thing 
I meet with all upbraids my fond credulity. 
The soaring lark hovers al^ in th* air. 

At distance from th' enclianting glass that 
courts 

Her to her ruin - the fearful quail 
Suspects and shares the music of the pipe 
That sings her into fetters. Only poor 1 
Am sUlier than these. 

Witness tlie untimely swelling of this womb, 
Pregnant to my disgrace. As I lay hid 
in yonder thicket, the brambles gently 
swell'd 

And hid my shame, which yet each trivial 
wind, 

But dallying with, persuaded from my cover. 
And left me nal^ to Heaven's eye; the 
boughs 

Of Uie next willow clung about my head. 
As if they'd knit themsdves into a garland 
Which 1 should wear for my forsaken lover ; 
Oh you, the weak supporters of my woes ! 
Why do you fail me now in greatest need ? 
Bear me at least into some hollow cave 
Where I may die, free from an after scorn. 
And not, when 1 am dead, befriend the 
shame 

or our fr»U sex : Oh ! 1 fiont and fall 


or, ihe Fated TTmon, \ 

Like to dw early bronchei of some tree , 
Whose busy sap shoots into ady M4 
Till die o'edaden boughs laack wffli Adr 
weight 

Ere yet diey be full ripe,” 

Calantha, being informed by h^ 
ladies of this unexpected discovery, 
sends for the unharoy Felicia to abuse 
her with even barwer language than, 
it is to be presumed, Diana made use 

of in upbraiding CaUisto. This forces 
from Felicia an avowal of her imagin- 
ed intercourse with Ferrando, and tho 
promise of marriage which she believes 
herself to have received from him ; and 
she eagerly embraces the proposal of 
the indignant Prinreas to her 
place in the bridal bed, as belonging 
to her by prior right, while Calanthk 
herself resolves on immediate flight 
from Naples, and a life of perpetual 
seclusion. 

Meanwhile the plot of Zisoo is ripe 
for execution. He obtains access to 
the nuptial chamber, and there finds 
time and opportunity to violate, and 
afterwards murder, hit. own sister, mis- 
taking her for the princess-bride of 
Ferrando. Ferrando himself, entering 
Jjust after the accomplishment of this 
delectable piece of vengeance, is stabbed 
by the incestuous assassin, and falls, 
exclaiming, in language rii^y worthy 
of Tom Thumb, 

** The spheres are out of tune. Nature's, 
dibtmught. 

The orbs celestial have turn'd round so long 
That they are giddy; the stars are in a 
mutiny ; 

The intelligencea are altc^ctbcr by the 
cars," 

He lives, however, to hear the com- 
mencement of the explanation which 
Ursini, in a fit of repentance even more 
extraordinary than his previous vil- 
lanies, undertakes, gratuitously to fur- 
nish ; but finding that it is likely to 
rove a little long-winded, very good 
umouredly, stops him in the midst, 

** Farewell, Uismi, 111 hear the rest 
anon.” 

and then quietly takes his departure 
to the other world. 

Calantha, who is arrested in her at- 
tempt to escape, addresses the guilty 
minister in language more suitable to 
the former part of the tragedy. 

** Dost tremble ? 

Thou look'st like one of those fliin frozen 
ghosts 

That chattering lie eit hiUs of thick- ribb^tl 
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^ She throws herself on tlie body of 
Ferrando* when convinced of her er- 
ror, exclfthnrngin a tone of moralizing 
tenderness, 

** €<dd ss the earth he lies on, and as dull 
too) 

Where is the sool, that buried flame, that 
lent 

liim life and motion— effected sucli vain 

pomp 

And^oriotis noise? Ah! Whither isit fled ? 
Poor, Sfdess trank ! 

It was unkindly done to leave thee thus, 

A prey to wonns and rottenness.'* 

Here, Zisco, whom one would have 
exited to ran distracted, or die oiit- 
ri^t, with horror at the discovery of 
the conseouenccs of his blind revenge, 
probably having imbibed a taste for 
murder, and reflecting that one or two 
added to the number of his former 
peccadillos of this sort, cannot sink his 
soul much deeper than it is gone al- 
ready, stabs Calantha also, and she 
dif!« in a strain of metaphorical play- 
fulness, which, though grossly unna- 
tural and revolting, })artakes of that 
wildness of fancy which distinguishes 
many of our older dramatists. 

. ** Draw, draw the curtains tlicre ! My 
love and 1 must bleep.— Undril, I protest ! 
l*ut out the lights. Wc shall sleep best in 
the dark ; pray, don't disturb us. You 
may fright him from mine amib— but I'll— 
hold— him— fast" 

Tlie second plot has little in it of 
merit or originality, but nothing offen- 
f^ive. It is built on the love of the 
< General Yaluizo for the Princess Ca- 


rintha, which ia perplext and crossed 
by the intrigues of ^ that accomifliBh- 
ed Machiavdist," Ursini, he himsdf 
aspiring to the posscasion of the same 
lady, and with her, of the crown of 
Naples after the intended removal of 
Femmdo by the hand of Zisco. In 
consequence of those intrigues, Va- 
lenzo and his firiend Piero are Appre- 
hended on a charge of treason, and 
condemned to die ; but the king pro- 
claims that he will pimlon one of toem 
upon the terms of nis voluntary sub- 
mission. Ursini contrives that this 
proclamation shall be first communi- 
cated to Piero, who, out of love for 
his friend, refuses to accept tlie proflTcr- 
cd mercy, and, iaii>portcu by Corintl^ 
herself, uses all his entreaties ta ^ 
cluce V.aJ"»zo ,^o nvail himself' m it. 

Eiyoy him long,"—- he thus addfiess- 
the Princess— 

— ” May you, a happy pair, 

Grow like two neighbouring roses on one 
stalk. 

Partaking mutually each other's sweets. 
Whence no rude hand approatdi to ravish 
you; 

And when you are full blown and ripe for 
Heaven, 

ISIay you fall gently both into one grave. 
There lie entombed in your own odours." 

The conclusion of the play leavea 
us completely at our ease as to the fate 
of this pair of lovers and their worthy 
friend. Valenzo is associated with his 
mistress in tlie dignity and cares of 
royalty, and we may sup|>ose that 
Piero succeeds, without opposition, to 
Urshii’s post of prime minister. 


OF SOME OF THE FAULTS OP ENGLISH MANNERS.* 

While we have been amusing our- long us they consider him as an au- 
selves, and, wc trust, our readers, by thor of celebrity, they will relieve 
laughing at the image of our own pe- from the hideous imputation of pro- 
ouliarities, as reflect^ by that mirror of vincialism, which otherwise he, like 
modern travellers. Dr Morris, we con- our countrymen, would incur, and will 
fess we have been looking about with no ailopt Uie Briton as a son of England, 
small anxiety for a gallery of Englieli '\Yhether the Doctor will glory in the 
(lortraits as coinjianions to his Scotch change, we know not. For our own 
ones. For, as that mighty nation have parts, we ore content to continue to be 
at all times inclination enough to looked ujMni as Scntsincn, and should 
laugh at us, and to look u)ion us in by no means consider it as a feather 
tlie light of provincials and barbarians in our caps to be treated in this way, 
in one view, or democrats and Atheists any more than we look upon the act 
in anotlier, no doubt they will plume which, by uniting our land with that 
themselves upon the ludicrous sketches of our haughty neighbours, kicked us 
of the clever Welshman, whom, as out of the cirde of independent king- 

* Brief remarks on En^ish Manners, and an attempt to account fur some of our most 
sttflcoig peculiarities, in a Series of Letters to a Friend in France. Bv on Engliriiinan* 

lAttdoD. 
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doms, as a charter of privileges^ or a 
grant of new honoors. 

Despairing at one time of finding 
what we wanted^ we had some thought 
of fitting oat un expedition^ with in- 
structions to [wnetrate as far as possi- 
ble into the Arctic circles (as we shall 
presently find them to be) of their so- 
ciety. But to this there were many 
objections. For, in the first place, we 
doubted much whether we could pro- 
vide the means of overcoming the first 
mighty bv^iers of snow which every 
stranger enpounUTs in such an at- 
tempt ; and, secondly, wc suspect that 
the tfvarto which roust, either in the 
case of failure or success, have issued 
frfiH^e press) together with our lu- 
^”1^^^******“^ ullflTy of 
wouldjhave been treated as mere clfu- 
sions of Scotch spite, ignorance, or 
prejudice. We considered ourselves, 
therefore, as peculiarly fortunate in 
discovering that they have a Sackeuuse, 
who, after viewing and enjoying the 
advantages of milder climes, has been 
anxious to unfold to his country even 
the means of improving theirs ; whose 
long experience has wiped away the 
haughty feeling of universal 8uj>eTio- 
rity, which we must believe to Ik? the 

constant companion of ceery English- 
man setting out upon his travels, and 
who, in the very pleasuig little vo- 
lume before us, points out the princi- 
ple circumstances in the manners of 
the English, as they struck him on 
his return from so long a residence 
in foreign lands, as had servwl effec- 
tually to open his eyes to the foibles of 
his own. 

This anonymous author appears, 
from hints drup]>ed in the difierent 
parts of the book, to be an officer in 
the army, who had served in the long 
succession of busy campaigns abroad, 
until shortly before the publication of 
these remarks. He possesses a quick 
observation of manners, and ap])cars 
early to liave noticed the decided su- 
jK-riority of foreigners, when contrast- 
ed with his own countrymen. He 
marks out, with a skilful hand, the 
overbearing haughtiness of the English 
wherever they happcncil to hold the 
mastery, and the distant and sulky 
shyness of un sociability, where they 
did not, in the various circumstances 
of the continental struggle ; and fol- 
lows up his remarks upon their con- 
duct, when placetl in a strange land, 

with observations on their conduct to- 


wards strangers, whom drenmstanoes 
have placed in theirs. 

He classes his remarks (which ate 
contoinedin a series of liCttcrB from Eng- 
land to a Friend whom he had left at Pa- 
ris,) under several heads, as Every 
man's houseis his castle," — “ Shyness,^ 

Keserve,” The Great World,** 

Cutting,” &c., and mves examples 
of the difierent defects he notices, in a 
pleasing style. We fear, however, 
that it is not one of the good ipialities 
of his countrymen, to listen with com- 
placency to a history of their own fiiil- 
ingH, however greedily they may de« 
vour descriptions of those of others 
and therefore our amiable author may 
not find the sale of his work equal to 
its deserts. There is none of the 
dry caustic caricaturing spirit of Dr 
Morris in his sketcl^s. His ob- 
jeet plainly has not been to have hia 
countrymen laughed at by others, but 
to hold out to them kindly and broth- 
erly advice for their own improvement 
in politeness, w'hich they will hear and 
heed with the some sort of pleasure 
with which we used, when at the 
High School, to listen to the lectures 
of our grandmothers, about scraping 
our shoes, washing our hands and faces, 
or shutting the door afrer us on leav- 
ing a room. As to the truth of his 
]K)rtraits, wc shall abstain from ofter- 
ing an opinion on that point. He is 
an Englishman, and we will take his 
word for it. 

In an introductory letter he gives us, 
he thus points out what he considers 
the cause of all or most of the J'auies 
contre la politesse, upon which lie al‘- 
tcr wards comments. 

** It would perhaps be impossible to point 
out all the causes that combine to pnMuoe 
OUT national peculiarities ; but the attempt 
to account generally for the most obvious of 
dimi ciuinot be uninteresting. Goldsmith, 
in his admirable poem of the Traveller, de- 
scribes out i»tional dutracter with his usual 
discernment and knowledge of human na- 
ture. Our unsocial turn he ascribes to * that 
independence Britons prize too high ;* and 
this strained feeling of independence may 
not improperly be considered the foundation 
of the greater part of our peculiarities, which 
are all, 1 think, of an unsocial character ; 
and therefore not to be defended, in spite of 
Uie fascination which the notion of independ- 
ence carries with lU People, however, are 
apt to remark ; * as this feeling of inde- 
pendence has raised us to our present ^ori- 
ous |)oUbcal pre-eminence, we may be well 
satished to bear with the resulting from 
the same cause that produces all our nuxa^am 
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«] greatnen and hupioeaB. AH oommuni- than Uiat of any of our own nobility ; 


ties BR temarleabile for tome pecuiur fables ; 
and we bed'better not be too annons to dc- 
etioy ouie* lest at the same time ere root out 
our nttibnel virtoct.’ *' 

TbiSj it must be acknowledged^ is 
the softest and most gentle wav of ex- 
iweaoing the origin of the failings in 
lion* and we agifoe with our au- 
oa this point; only we would 
venture to suggest^ that if the tcnn 
were emplovtid which describes the 
gmws of wfiich Feeling of Ind&- 
pendenoe" is but a ipecita, perhaps 
more of the peculiarities alluded to 
might be accounted fat. 

Foreigners are in the habit of a- 
scribing much of the coldness of the 
English maimer to the influence of 
dimate. They are surprised by the 
xebuflb they meet with when they at- 
Senmt to enter into communication 

with them, but they are by no means 
ofibnded. They pity tlie unsociable 
quality which is tlie result of wliat 
mey ^e for an endemic disease^ and 
fiasa over, with good humour, the 
treatment they experience. Every one 
who has met a foreigner in a stage- 
ooBch, travelling in the southern ports 
of the island^ con at once recall to his 
mind instances of the sort alluded to; 
nnd wc really arc of opinion, that the 
disorder is not so much to be ascribed 
to the gloomy fogs of November, as 
to the cause assigned by our author, 
the pride of the English, or, as he 
calls it, their feeling of independence. 
It may be said, that we ougnt not to 
do away the spirit which prompts us 
to dislike our fuUural enemies, as they 
sure ofhm called. If this were all, 
though the offence remained, it might 
better be excused, perliaps, when com- 
mitted by the ignorant But we tear 
even this apology will not hold, for 
those who are well instructed are as 
apt as any to commit the offence, and 
this equally to the people of every 
country, and to none more than to us 
poor Scotsmen. We venture to afflnn, 
that on d>is side the Tweed, the mat- 
ter is acgnewhat better arrange, and 
foreignere of distinction coming here, 
are better received, and create a ^eater 
sensation, perhaps because they more 
seldom venture so farpiorth, rais- 
ed as they are the manners of the 
southern. In tact, foreifpien of dis- 
tinction or notoriety residing here, 
may do any thing witli us. Their 
IptKnage do more lor • prot^K^ 


all ranks are omdoua to be introduced 
and to be hoiqixtable to them, and their 

S resence at a route or a hall makes tlie 
owoger, who is at hom, hold her 
head an inch higher when a poor ad^ 
vocate or a writer'a dan^ter drops her 
unnoticed bow or curtsey in passing 
her. 

The two chief heads undev which 
our author arranges those feults of 
English manners, particularly offen- 
sive to foreigners, are taciptrmty and 
bluQtness. 

** Dr Johnson is represent^ as thus dis- 
mminadng between the diancteiB of an 
Entflidiman and a Frenc^nnan Now, 

there, Sir, is the diflbencr A)etween usfihg- 

.uusfbe always c^King, whether knows 
any diing of the matter or not ; an English’ 
man is content to say nothing, when he hat. 
nothing to say.* My complaint, however, 
h, that he is too apt to leave others to ron> 
jecture what is passing in hh mind, when 
be has something to say, but dues not chuMr 
to say It. To be sure, there is a prevailing 
cluuracter in the manners of all nations, 
which It is in vain to think of changing ; 
and far be it feom my wish to transferal, if 
it were pototble, British sedateneas into 
French garrulity. 

** The vani^ of a Frenchman, as dis- 
played in conversation, is certainly very a- 
musing. He never alWs bhnBelf to appear 
ignorant on any subject which happras to 
be started. Do not you recollect our being 
at the theatre at Bourdeaux in 1814, when 
a Frenchman, sitting near us, asked the 
none of an Englidi admiral who appeared 
in uniform in an opposite box ? On my tell- 
ing him it was Admiral Matcofnif he mis- 
took what I said, but looking very wise, ex- 
claimed, * Ah ! Nelson ! rAmiral NdMn I* 
—Fully satisfied that this was the great Loid 
Nelson; about whom, if he knew any thing, 
one wmdd have supposed be had heard of 
hk having been killed in action several 
years before, after gaining a splendid vic- 
tory over hiscountrymen aim the Spaniards. 
This inddent reminded us hnmesuiteily of 
Sterne's story about Yorick, the king*b 
jester. 

** In travdHng through the country, I 
used to amuse myself sometimes by patting 
cpiestiimB, mendy for the sake of listening 
to the answen they excited. One day, when 
on the point of Irving a town in whi^ 1 
had pa^ the ni^t, observiaga tradomian 
Btanoing uUe at his shop-door, 1 enquired 
of him how for it was to a town whither I 
was goii^ ? * Monsieur,* he replied, * voua 
Bvez quinze lieues.* 1 mentioned having 
been tliae the distance was but eleven 
leagues. ' CMh ! oui;* ttgoiiled be, dhaotly« 

* cost pretqu* 4^-M»ae on quinze lieues.* 

Wishing to Kehow fii hispofiieneiB would 
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cmy him. I nggahtd, thatperlmps the ao 
uul 4utMme WH not above eight leagues t 
betireen whidi and eleven, 1 remarked, 
liiere was not much diUmnce. ^ Ah I 
Mondeur, t raieon :««-huit lu OBze lieues, 
e'ett a peu |ir^ la mtow chow.* I tried 
tfvreduee him to five lemes, bnt he then 
diaoovered tliat I was indined to jsIsMamlrr, 
and wMiing me * bon voyage,' our eonver- 

satUm dio{i^» and I punued my journey. 

** Onaaotber occasion, a fellow in a coun* 
try town was cutting my hair ; 1 told him, 
that in order to make it grow thick and wdl, 

I constantly tuiihed it witli vinegar, which 
1 preferred gfehtly to oil. He agreed with 
me entirely, tl^ oil was a nasty greasy 
thing, and vinew far prefenble ;-<-«ud he 
hsd an cxcdlen^preparation of the latter, 

Offiders Anglois did « The word I have adopted above^ 
him>£^haiyn ttJtoft | ^ yd beg- does not convey a precise notion of the 

^ permUtrn ETior^iayk^ peculiarity I wish to notice, nor am I a- 

^ .i A returned prewnriy, losd^ ware of any English word that does. The 
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te&ti(m» which we ntfifeeu m we imwf 
them. Such as bowing to a stranger wto 
be enters a «ofiee-ioem, or other place of 
meeting ; or, if the case seems to dgma"* 

10 much attention, even going so far as to 
to him ;.«-addres8ing a few words of 
dvilky to a abopkoe^, when they go to 
purefaiue any thing of him :---speaIung to m 
msn, liowever low his condition, in passing 
him on the road in txavdling. Thf^ and 
many sudi, in my opinion, benevolent cus- 
toms, prevail pretty generally on the conti- 
nent ; nor can 1 conceive, as their basis is 
humanity, tliat our dignity would be at bQ 
lowered by adopting them.** 

Of the English bluntncss lie speaks 
thus — 


^ perinte 
insp^tiA. 

with bottles ; but os the word Aff«4E:'wa« wriu 
ton l^biy on each, I objected to take any 
of them. On this he remonstrated, and as- 
sured me, on his parole d'honneur, that the 
huUe was une rtjtcce de viaaiffret and I had 
some difikulty in persuading him civilly to 
quit the room. 

** But tile incident that amused me most, 
and which yon may remember, as I think 
you were of the party, occurred at one of the 
palaces near Paris, Saint Cloud, I hdieve. 
Wv were looking about ns in the moms, 
when an officer of the national guard joined 
our party, and was dvil in ex|diiiiing 
to us all the curuistties of the fdaee. Ob- 
seiring an allegorical painting on the oeiling 
of one of the apariments, reprosenting Mi- 
nerva loading a youth by the hand, I en- 
quired of our fi^d what it meant. The 
Frenchman, never at a loss,— tintjours pret 
—replied directly, * Oh ! oui. Monsieur ; 
e'est une Minerve qui conduit.*— Here be 
was puzzled for a moment — but takuig 
exmr^, he added (loolung doubtingly at 
me, Imwwver, as if be did not fed quite sure 
of his ground); qui conduit— aae jemte 
Minerve ! 

** This, to be sure, is all ridiculous 
enough. But because 1 conceive our man- 
ners might be improved by adopting die 
ehility Frendimen, 1 by no means re- 
commend taking pattern by their absurdi- 
ties. And, ittdm, as France is our nearest 
nembbour, and her manners form the most 
sti&ni^ contrast to our own, we are too apt 
to consider, asFren^grimace, every devia- 
tion from our more reserved or churlish 
habits. The truth is, that althoofdi ttic 
characteristick muksof French maimerB are 
easily defined by those who have been in 
Other countries, and have attended to the 
subject, yet many of thnee which we dost 
logger as French peculiarities, are com- 
m<m to iBostof the continental nationa. We 
are apt to emsider the Spaniards, fin €%• 
ampl^ a hiu^ty retired people. Yet one 
finds many Utlld acU of emw and at- 
VOL. V. 


French word brusqueric would have given 
my meaning better, hut 1 pTeTcTTcd heuii^ 
my letter with an English term, and giving 
this explanation. The fimture I widi to de- 
scribe under this head, is a kind of blunt* 
quick, impatience of manner end conduct* 
which is as strongly marked as any of our 
Other peculiarities. It would seem to arise* 
too, from the same cause as some of tiiose 
above described, thou^ under a difierent 
fbniu For our feding of independentx g^ves 
us a strong notion of our own importance* 
whidi manifests itarif by impatient turbu- 
lence of spirit and re^essness imdOr re- 
straint, while it changes our naturdly re- 
served, silent deporunent, into an energetick 
expression of our feelings, which is apt to 
astonish and alarm ibreignerr when they are 
liable to suffer from its ^ects, and to amuse 
tliem greatiy when they are not. 

** 1 have seen it remarked by an old Spa- 
nish author, that at the time he wrote (when 
tiie military rqiutation of Spain stood high), 
liis countr}wen were remarkable fbr evinc- 
ing in fbr^n countries an overbearing in- 
snlence of behaviour, which they would not 
have dared to shew at borne. Does not this 
observation apply wHh too much force to 
our own countrymen in the present ^y P I 
am sure ^tm think it does, and for myself I 
am convinced it requires all the worth, all 
the integri^, and all the valour diijdayed in 
ourgearrol oooduet abroad, to counteract 
the bad efibets of the numerous deviatione 
fircan propriety in individuals. In short, we 

do not act in fbidgn countries on the syrtem 
(to use a famtitar phrase) of* give and tdre.* 
On the contrary, we are too aptto expeet, not 
only an octimne degree of attention and dvU 
lity, more than we ora inelincd to riiew in 
return, but wc even require the natives of ft 
country to adapt their customs to ours. If 
they resist our attem^ at innovation, they 
are held up to repioam, as an insidaiit, un- 
accotnmodtting race; and if they yidd 
quietly, u moat foreigpiots, fBoeciiBtotiMd to 
aueb boioMNw behaviour iiedhpoied to ^ 
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they are adgmatized at mean-spirited and 
dastardlv. To those who have not witnessed 
the conduct of bodies of their cmintrymen in 
fin^gn landti this description may appear 
overcharged ; but to us who have so fie- 
quentily had occasion to deplore the ill cftecUi 
produced by their impetuousness, 1 think 
you will decide with me, that it really is 
not ;-^nd it is evident, that tlir gross dis- 
regard diey frequently shew of tlie custnnis 
of foreigners, proves very prejudicial to our 
national lotrrest. 

** Chi one irccasion, 1 recollect a set of !<'ng- 
lish freemasons walking in procession at 
Lisbon, where freemasonry was prohibited 
under the heaviest penalties, hueli an act 
as tliis wc should ha«’e Inuiily (Minduniiied, if 
put in practice by the French in any of the 
couiitrii^ over which they held dcspotick 
sway ; yet wc tliink it a g^ joke to treat 
our triends in tins way. The Portuguese, 
government, liov'cvcr, were not iiu lined to 
considei it in tliat light, and they made a 

flenous remonstrance to the Rncish iiiiiiister 
on the subject ; for the ceremony had caus- 
ed a considerable degree of a.:itation in the 
n city. On first observing it, they took it for 
a rdimous proccDSion, and turned out their 
guards, witli the intention of paying it dn ine 
hiitiouri,* and when they discovered tlieir 
mistake, they were highly indignant. 

At anodicr tune, 1 remember a set of 
£ng]i>li officers happened to meet with a 
tabic d'Hotc, the situation of which tiiey 
found convenient for dining at. 'i'bey ac- 
cordingly rcwilved to fr< quent it ; but as the 
table wus apt to be ixion; crouded than they 
found agreeable, they determined to drive 
gway all tiiose who had been previously ac- 
customed to iline there, and this they soon 
eifiicted, by lauglung at, and insulting tlieui, 
in every possible way. Tlie natural conM,*- 
qucnce was, that the landlord became exas- 
perated at losing so many of his ciistonierK, 
and being an iLnglitihman liiinseli, he got 
drunk one day. and fell to abusing tlic offi- 
cers without mercy : and the ufiair ended 
with a battle royal, in which the drunken 
landlord canu* offi worst a second time, and 
his wife went into hystericks. 1 fear 1 must 
add, UittC those who committed this outrage, 
were ntn uninstrueted, raw boya <of wiiich 
des( nption many are foutid in all armies), 
but young men of jibe he&t families and edu- 
cation. Nor are these ui&tanees of brow- 
bearing insolence unct*mnion, though pre- 
dominating more amongst our military, who 
are wisely kept in so much rcseramt at home, 
that they are apt to fly out a little in foreign 
countries, where the profession of arms is 
poniitted, in some sort, to take the lend. 
Tlie independent feelings of l'„ngi]slimeD 
carry tliem frequently so tar in Uiis respect, 

* It U the custom in that, and, I sujposc, 
in all other Roman Catfiolick countries, for 
ibe murda to turn out and present arms to 
Ae wheuever it passes near their Post, 


tliat 1 own am apt to feel nerveuswhen J meet 
them, in situations where an opportunity of- 
fers for sliewirig their contempt of foreimers 
and foreign customs. 1 knew u set of Eng- 
lish officers, for example, who were in the 
habit of going every night to a foreign 
theatre, vriiere they had a box ; and carry- 
ing large sticks in their bands, fhr the pur- 
pose of thumping vehemently on tlie floor, 
and against tlie sides of the box, with them, 
when they chose to express dieir approbation 
or discontent ; and occasionally calling out 
to their iriendb in other parts of the laiuse, 
to the great dismay of die audlenoe.'* 

'I’o us, howijvcr, the wost intm'st- 
ing parts of’ the prescrA volume are 
those in which the author delivers his 
quiet sensibli' opinioTufcoucerniiin the 
mode in which English men 

selves. Of’ these thecliuptei At Shi- 
NLs.s is the first. 

Pndcr this head a vast vancty of 
extraordinary manner and conduct is con- 
tained. The general term by which the 
hrench designate it (mauvnise hontc), I 
think, descnlies it fairly ; for, whether it 
proceed fiom a good or a bad motive, it 
must he acknowledged a defect, and its* re- 
moval considered desirable, its visible effects 
being nearly die kbuic, whatever the rause 
may be. It require^, indeed, a great deal 
of discenunent, and frequently a long ac- 
quaintance with die persons labouring under 
thif< dibtressing malady, U> enable us to de- 
ride on the red eau&e dial produces it. Fo- 
rrigners, 1 do not speak of Frenchmen alone, 
accuse us of bemg all more or less tainted 
with this disease. Douhdess diey perceive 
it, or they would not be uiianmious, as I 
beheve they are, m expressing die opinion : 
and diougn wc, from closer obfacrvarion, 
are apt to discriminate, and to tenn this 
man cold and reserved, and unodier frank 
and sprightly ; we may discover, 1 believe, 
if He rhuse to look candidly and fairly mto 
our own minds, that most of us are in some 
degree influenced by the feelings wliich give 
n&e to die shy reserve of which foreigners 
complain. We do not seruple to regard 
Frenchmen, in a mass, as volatile, locjuaci- 
ous, and impertinent; Germans as blunt 
and phlegmatic ; and Spaniards as pompous, 
haughty, and indolent; ought we, there- 
fore, to be offended at their describmg us 
generally by suinc of <»ur less favourable 
cliariu'teristics, and repres,'nring us as a mo- 
rose, uncivil, unrourU'ous race ? 

** I>o you recollect, my blend, your com- 
ing up to me at the ( tpera in London, some 
years ago, and telling me you had just dis- 
covered why loreigneK disUked us so mucli ? 

* Beheve me,' added you, * it is because wc 
never offer them snuff' j' You then descnbcti 
having placed yourself at the end of one of 
the Beets in the pit, where you were greatly 
iocommodeil by want of room. Having 
suffrired this inconvenKnee for some rimcs U 
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occurred to you to offer a pinch of snuff to gentlemen assembled ibr the same piupose^ 
a foreign gcndeman tatting next you. Your but so careful not to intrude on each othOn 
btratogcm nioceeded perfectly. The fo- convenadon or even notice, that they have 
ragner, struck with this untomfnon instance retired into separate comers ^ the nmm« 

of politeness, began, the moment he had re- and given themselves up to silent medita- 
ceived it, to shove and bustle about in a lion. I have seen the number encrease 
polite way, but so effectually, that he soon gradually to twenty or thirty, and though 
procured you a superabundance of room. tlic room would not ailbrd a comer mr 
** Y our observaaon was founded in a cor- each, it is whimsical to observe tlic ingenui- 

rcct knowlnige of human nature. All civi- ty witli which they contrive to divide the 
lisid bemgs arc Ratified by these little at- splice amongst them, with the same object 
tendons and civilides ; and. however back- evidently in view ; viz. that of shunning 
ward Wi- may be to acknowledge it, we are all intercourse with their neighbour. One 
VHcii/iUzrdt inMmudi as we are dcHcicnt in will scat himself on a table, and earnestly 

those practice$\luch afford universal satis- watch the modon of his swinging leg ; 
faction.** 1 another will turn his back on the rest of 

* \ • die party, and amuse Ijimsclf by looking 

** There is no Ind to the various ways in out at the window ; while a thud will place 
fading \ew8 itself. 1 rcroUcct himself directly before the fire, and calling 
soniMf^^ A*»Ai^n^jin g^ ucc d to an cmi- in the aid of his coat sldrts to exclude hia 
nent puldic chdi3SCTr'"Vric^if!BWiict‘i&.i^ from a sight of it, will remain 

was pro|)Osed to me by an intimate friend with his eyes fixed on vacancy till one side 
of Ills, at whiN»e bouse we met ; tIuTc was is well roasted ; and then he will turn the 


ttaretorc no intrusion on my part. W hen 1 
had made my bow, 1 naturally expected him, 
as the greatest man. to npeak to me. But no : 
be stared, blushed hkr a young girl, set^ni- 
«d u> make an eflbrt wujiin hinisdf to call 
up a word or two ; but not succ^rcding in 
his attempt, he stalked away witlmut utter- 
ing a syllable. 'I'hui we call shyness ; but 
by what cause, or cnnibintilion «*f causcik, it 
i« produced, it is dilficult to determine It 
is not, however, n manner tor imitation.** 

• • * • 

“ One man 1 know, who, if you call on 
him, will pmbably look troaningly at you, 
without speaking when you arc shewn into 
tile room, and then turn lus back upon you. 
But he does not mean to express ^ get out’ 
by thus, it lb hib manwr; and he is, in 
other respects, a worthy, CYccllent man, of 
gentlemanly feelings and principleh. 

• « w • 

“ But without descending to particular 
instances of conduct, thib i'eaturc in our 
national character is so obvioub os to aftbrd 
abundant ground for general remark It 
is well known, for instance, that if two 
li^nglibh gentlemen meet accident.<illy as 
btrangers in a room, they do not consider 
tliemselves bound, scarcely even at liberty, 
to speak to each ntlicr ; and if one happens 
to have less English coldni^ than the other, 
he still fears to address his companion, Icbt 
he bhimld subject himself to a suspicious 
glance, and a dry monosyllable as his reply. 

* Sir,* said Dr .lohiiboii (who will not be 
accused of partiality to foreign miumcrs) 

* this ih to be ignorant of the common 
rights of humanity.* 

“ Any person going to one of Uie public 
ofiices in London, to obtiun an audience of 
n great man, will be struck with a strong 
exemplification of this unamiable peculi- 
arity. It lias happened to me sm'eral times 
to attend in one of the waiting rooms <m 
these occarions, and on entering the apart- 
ment, 1 have found, perhaps three or four 


other. Many amongst the number doubt- 
IcbS fee) as 1 do on these occasions, and 
wish •sincerely to break the solemn gloom 
by fritfiully intcicourse, but arc withheld by 
the same cause tnat often deters me, that is, 
the fear, perhaps frequently groundless, of 
a rupulbc ; for a man must be indeed far 
gone in John BuUism w'ho would absolute- 
ly take ofi'ence at an overture plainly die- 
uced by civility, or a desire to be social.** 
IIlskhvl, which imr author treats 
of in a separate cliapter, seems to us 
to be rather a different in .nift station 
of the same defect. The following re- 
marks, however, are highly worthy of 
attuniion : 

“ That which frequently addg to the re- 
xTi'c of our mannerb. particularly in l^n- 
d<in. lb tlie fooli&h dread many feel ol being 
considered cither too pour to give entertain- 
ments, or nut of sufficient importance to be 
admitted into the dissipation of high life — 
They pretend therefore to engagements 
which they have not, and return to pass 
that ume uncomfortably at home which 
might be spent mure agreeably with their 
fnends. if thty could prevail on themitelves 
to break the ceremonious ice of fashion, 
and to he social in spite of so many freez- 
ing examples to the contrary. For though 
epicurunisni is a vice of the age, and it is 
too much the fasliion to talk and think of 
luxurioub eating and drinking, doubtless 
every one has some friends who will be ^lad 
to visit him for the sake of a soriol meemig, 
and not merely for the sake of giittling.«- 
Or if a man makes up his mind that he 
cannot affoid to give dinners of any kind, 
surely it is better for him to tdl liis friends 
so frankly, and to request to see them at his 
house after he has gone through tlic cere- 
mony of dining widi his family. This, 
you know, is the general style or going on 
in foreign countries, and the introduction of 
the custom in London would be delightful. 
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1 know 1 htaa lek th« want of it keenlf, 
nod to must every one in my sttuation^ 
Far, w iiociely i» eanfUtuted at present, 
lume but penom of high nnk or peat con* 
neodflitt can find their way into tt without 
much labour and difliculty ; and » when one 
baa attained it, is it worth the trouble ? 1 
Bcvei buud any one, except now and then 

• very young girl, at her first going out* 
say that the m^bing of a London root was 
any but insipm. If a man's connec- 
tions enable luni, as a thing of course, to 
fidl into (his dull routine, he often feUows 
U becBUse there is notliing more rational to 
be haiL But how many hundreds of unfor- 
tunate beings there are, who woidd fain 
think them^ves gentlemen, but wlio are as 
much excluded inm this senseless ainuse- 
ment, even as the Jew boys w1k» carry or- 
anges about the streets. 

I have often been amused, by bcinjf 
toM in the oounti^, * well, I suppose you 
will be very gutf in town.' Now my gaiety 
when in London oonswts in this : 1 walk 
about the town as much as I please dunng 
the morning, and see all the guy camageti 
and pec^lc. 1 meet such of iny friends as 
happen to be out, and after nodding to them 
till I am tired, I return to my solitary home. 

1 have then the choice of dining|]itt a tavern 
or at my lodging ; after which, ( may cither 
go to toe play or the opera, or 1 may sit at 
home alone if I prefer it. Being acquaint- 
ed with a good many faniiliob in liondon, I 
make a point, not being fond of a MtliLiry 
life, to leave a card at each of tlieir hott»cs. 
Some three or tour, perhaps, (who arc always 
the same, uncong^ed even by the atniob- 
phere of London) write me a cordial note, 
and ask when 1 can give them tlie pleasure 
of my company. But, for the most part, 
no notice is taken of niy cull for five or &ix 
weeks, at the end of which, perhaps the vi^t 
is leturoed ; and, if the person is a near re- 
lation or connection, he considers one invita- 
tion to meet a family party during iny stay 
as very tumdsome treatment If he hus no 
such motive, he does not mvite me to lus 
house at all, but expresses a hope, if I' 
cliance to meet him in the street, tliat he 
may see nuve of me time I come to 
town, and the meeting is adjoumod sine die ; 
for, perbuips, 1 am Uien jircparing to leave 
the country again for an uDltinited period." 

The letter on cutting is abundantly 
tranehant. 

** Another most unuiniable practice 
wliidi 1 observe to prevail in this coun- 
try move than ever ; 1 am ashamed to call 
it a notional pccuti^ty, and yet I fear it is 
one ; is that vulgarly known by tlK term 

* cutting^' And unaccountable as it may 
appear, the example of this gothiek custom 
is set b^ that clati^ wbich in fisreign ooun- 
trim is jusUy considered the pattem of po- 
JUaneaa and urbanity, though not always, 1 
fear,^ entitied to the same charader in this. 
1 aai Bot now speaking of the sort of nde 


which our cold habits of leserve have esta- 
blished in high life ; of not ooneeiving our- 
adves bofond to know a person agahi whom 
we may have met a dotsn times in socisty, 
and convened with eadi tinae ; unlen we 
happen to have been formally introdueed to 
hun. This, to be sure, is in itself extreme- 
ly unsocial, though, ps^aps, in part to be 
excused, by our invincible dsposition to ta- 
citurnity. But the term raMifl^^eaiifiot fair- 
ly be applied to this pnctice. In defining 
k, 1 should say, thsa to cut a person, is to 
pretend to loiie one's memory suddenly, as 
tar as it regards the recoUecti^ of that per- 
son ; and this is manifesle^ either by turn- 
ing the head away, and jtieaking 1^ him, 
when we meet him ; or ehe, if we can mus- 
ter assurance enough, staring fiill in his 
foce, without altering ^^uscle of 
a nd assuminff nn IJITgigfliffr 
//wirifciflflijir'* saw you in bH 

my life !' This last is considered me cut de- 
cisive, and it seldom happens, under these 
circumstances, that the acquaintance is ever 
renewed. 

** It is often difficult to surmise ftom what 
cause this and similar arts of‘ incivility pro- 
ceed. Sometimes, and not unfrequently, 1 
believe it is caus^, when it adopts a less 
decisive tone by modest diffidence, which 
retures from obtervation and fears repuke. 
A state of mind unknown in other countries ; 
because in them tlie same sort of repulse is 
not experienced, and therefore not looked 
for. But there is no doubt this practice, 
when It assumes the bold insolent form above 
described, is occasionod by a liaimhty vulgar 
churn to supenurity. At least, 1 do not see 
how chanty, extended to its utinoet limits, 
can explain it more tavourubly. Perhaps, 
for ex.iu[iple, you are acquainted with a man 
of equal rank witli yourself, but who fancies 
liimself a person oi‘ greater importance, from 
(H)me accidental circumstance of wealth, con- 
nection with people of high station, or some 
such cause. Well, you meet this man in a 
qiuct comer, where there k no room for dis- 
play, and you converse together in an easy 
unreserved manner. The following day, 
perhaps, you toll m with the same gende- 
nian ^ain, in a more publick place, when 
ho will either make you a distant bow, 
wbich marks his claim to superiority, or a- 
\oid you altogethfr. 

** As this M a trick our countrymen are 
not so much in dte habit of sporting abroad, 
perhaps from being unoccustomro to it. 
your memory will not serve you to recollect 
its prevalence in this country. But I assure 
you, upon my honour, such incidents os the 
above occur here every hour, and are there- 
fore not thought remarkable. 

* If not SO frequent would not this be strange 'f 
That *tls w nequent ; this i.s stranger sriTl !* 

“ What instigates to this bruta^p (I can- 
not term it humanity) of conduct, is, 1 toa- 
gine, tiie* absurd i r ’ad felt by the person 
guilty of it, kst hii dignity shi.ald be low- 
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end hw being ecen to conveKBe with one 
of * no sort t^itoHsegtiaicc f na fMKW feUowii 
like you asd 1 are eiyled such as these. 

** Now* a slight acquuntiuice with Ira* 
man nature, as pourtrayed in history, is suf- 
hcicnt to convince us that some such conduct 
as I have above attempted to describe, 
has ever prevailed, mere or less, in the world, 
and we need only turn to the inetruetive 

pagss of Gil Bias to team, that in other 
countries as well as our own, persons raised 
suddenly from obscurity to an elevated sta- 
tion, are apt to £aU into this di^raeeful er- 
Tor. But ^at 1 contend for is, tliat with 
US the fiiulwl might almost call it vice) is 
not confined u those of the above descrip- 
tion. In thivich commercial country, m- 
etances, of cc^rse, abound most than clse- 
jitoe, of Budou arcumulations of fartune, 
<8>Lgite^^jiP,^irjba ng eg of sttuarion ; nor 
can yw feel 

corre^KHidii^ change of manners in the per- 
eons thus suddenly eaallcd. Indeed, a 
Bourgeois gentilhomme, brought at mice 
from the counting-house to the House of 
Lords, or at least to associate with the Mem- 
bers of that House, may naturally be ex- 
pected tu fall into M>uic absurdities ; and 
though die metamorjihowb is not ho iustan- 
taneous, it is nearly as complete with respect 
to his wife and daughters, as that of NcU 
in the Farce ; therefore, any vagaries duqr 
give into are easily exaised by people of 
candour. But I must own, it has ever been 
matter of astouisliment to me, that men 
born to liigh rank, and accustomed from 
their cradles to the sound of titles, and to 
die adventitious drcumstances of wealth and 
station, should so fiir doiatc tmm the dig- 
nified cmiduct they are obviously called on 
tu exercise, and bhould lend the authority of 
their example to a practice alike hateful in 
itself, and prejudicial to the society of dicir 
own country." 

Tlie “ Superciliousness of high life" 
is discusseil in a inaruner oqu:illy ra- 
tional and more fully. But wo have 
room for no more than the following 
IVLssugc : — 

“ The air and tone of insolent superiority 
too commonly assumed by persons of rank 
and fasliion in diis country is very ofTenuve, 
and, at the same time, very surprising* In fo- 
reign countries, it is always considered the 
mark of a * nouveau riches* but here, 1 
think, it is not unfrequendy observable in the 
manners of persons of die oldest and most 
respectable families. In short, I am inclined 
to consider it one of the most striking cha- 
racteristicks by which to dutingnish high 
rank and station in this country* 

“ When evinc^ in a hai^hty cold re- 
serve, die superciliousness of high life is very 
reprehensible ; but by far the worst charac- 
ter it assumes is dtat of afTected condescen- 
sion. 1 recollect a fine lady once, whom 1 
bad not seen for some time before, asking 
me, bj way of great eivilitv. how 1 had left 
my friends in Ireland.— 1 had never been in 
Ireland m my life* 


** Any speoes of maimer that ai^a ao 
plainly as words can utter u, * 1 am gnriiy 
superior to you,* must be diatreaBiiig to the 
Mraoa addressed, and tlierefure cannot be 

deiixable. As Sir Thomaa Browne empha- 
tically observes, * Think not that mankiiid 
livedi but for a few, and that the rest are 
born but to serve duae ambitions, which 
wake but fliea of men, and wildemesKs of 
whole nations.* 

** To exemplify the sort of iniolence I 
have eondamned above, I will mention an 
anecdote or two.— -A friend of mine, by birth 
and education a gentleman, and of prepos- 
sessing and extremely civil manners, hap- 
pened to be crossing over with his horses 
from Calais to Dover, and finding the mas- 
ter of the packet inclined to impose on him, 
be went up to an English gentleman whom 
he saw standing on the quay, aadwho^ he 
understood, was going on board the same 
veasul, and suggested to him, that diey 
should make a joint arrangement in order 
to avoid being cheated. The gentleman, 
who proved a&rwards to be a man of rank, 
repli^ witii the utmost haughtiness, * 1 do 
not chuse any body, Sir, to interfere with 
ntff at rauff^nriits.' 

** Another friend of mine recently return- 
ed from a long residence in a fordgn coun- 
tiy, took up his abode in London at one of 
the most fashionable hotels. Going into tlie 
cofiee-TOom one evening in cokl weather, 
and observing a large table placed before the 
fire, and a solitary individual seated at one 
end of It, he forgot the cohlncfsof English eti- 
quette for the moment, and placing a candle 
at the other end of the table, as he had been 
accusiuitied to do abroad, sat down to read 
the newspaper. His comiiunion, exa'iperat- 
ed at so much disrespect, Init not deigning 
to address him, called out imraeduitely, in 
the insolent tone of a man of fasliion, * Wait- 
er ! take nway tliat candle.* My friend quiet- 
ly told him his mind, gave him his name, 
and left the room. Tlie aggress^ir, otter a 
Uttlc reficction, very properly apologized for 
lib conduct. 

Jt may be remarked, that an incident 
of this kind would not have occurred in a 
foreign country, because, utung down in a 
publick room, at the same table with a 
stranger, is a custom that prevails generally 
on the contiDent But the compUinl, in 
this case, oonccxns the hardiness of manner 
adopted to correct a venial offence ; if it can 
be tailed an offence at all ; nor do 1 believe 
a IctK^shionabk man would have paid any 
attention to the drcamstance. 

** 1 romember, too, once when 1 was re- 
turning from France, on stopping to dumge 
horses at a small plaM near the coast, 1 was 
taking some refreshment at the inn, when 
two English travellers, of the higher class, 
stopped at tiie house for the same purpose. 
Seeing tiicy were ftedi from England, 1 na- 
turally observed their conduct. Cin luing 
shewn into the public room in which 1 wat>, 
they strutted in with their hats on, stared 
at me, aad«wRlked out again, calling in a 
peremptory tone for some cold wear. Ti‘<' 
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landlady placed it fnr them at the further 
end of ray table, which waa so long that we 
should have L»cen separated by a distance of 
several feet. Bur J foresaw that this ar- 
zangeiucDt would not do, and therefore 
wa^itid their return with some degree of 
curiosity. Accordingly, when they return- 
ed from inspecting tlieir carriage, they were 
greatly disconcerted at finding the refresh- 
ment they had ordered placed on my table, 
and iinraeihatcly called to the waiter with a 
look of horrour. to remove it to a distant 
comer of tlu* riKnn. 

** Now this happened at a very interest- 
ing period of publick events, and, as 1 wore 
a rnl coat, they might naturally conclude 1 
was'an English ofKcer, and might have wish- 
ed to gratify their curiosity, by asking me 
questions concerning the state of affairs in 
Ulti interiour. Any being but an English- 
man would have acted difFcrently under si- 
milar circumstance. Had 1 observed any 
thing like diffideucc in tlicir manner, 1 
.should have assured them, that tlicir sitting 
at the same table, would be rather agree- 
able than troubleiiome to me ; — but 1 was 
convLUCed, by thnr style, that any overture 
on my part would be deemed an intniRion ; 
and as tlicy gaso me no fair opjiortunity of 
addressing tliera, I left them to entertain 
each other in their corner.” 

“ It is mortity'ing to confess it. but really 
the kind of contempt evinced by a man of 
ihstmction or fashion (for there is too much 
reserublance in their unfavourable [wctiiia- 
rities) towards the other classes of society, 
ajiproaclies in no very distant degree to the 
haired of tlte diflercnt raj/ .v in India to- 
wards each otlicr. In general, a man of fa- 
sliion, however, is conscious only of two 
castes; liisown,consistmgofafew hundred.^; 
and the {icople, amounting to several mil- 
lions. Fur, in liis tstimation, every man, 
however ‘ dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
virtue ;* however distinguished for talent or 
estimable qualities, is coumed as dross, as 
nothing, unlc.<«s he happen to have been ini- 
tiated in the scn<icless mysteries of fashion- 
able absurdity. 

” 1 recollect being struck with the remark 
of a great wit, who was himself a man of 
high family and large fortune, and therefore 
as much in the society of the great world as 
he chose to be. ‘ These fellows,’ said he, 
speaking of men of fashion, * will not con- 
descend to speak to a man, unless he hap- 
pens to dine at the same cook-shop !* Allud- 
ing to the contempt with which a member 
of the club most in vogue speaks of tho.% a 
step or two lower in fashionable estimation. 
This illiberal, excluding system, 1 trust, in- 
fluences, in its full extent, only the rigid 
votaries of fashion, w'lio are so immersed in 
worldly pursuits as to become quite callous 
to the feelitqtBof their neighbours. Though 
I regret to say, that something of the same 
spirit pervades all classes of gentry in this 
country. Few persons ore so absiird os to 
adopt a prejudice against a man, beeau,«e his 
coat is not made by Mr — , or his panta- 


loons by iVTr But if they will con- 

sider the matter fairly, many will find, that 
their dislikes are frecjuently occasioned by 
causes nearly as trifling, and which have 
fashion for their basis. Indeed, it appears 
to me, that in spite of our boasted claim to 
independence, there is no people in Europe 
sucll thorough slaves to fashion and prece- 
dent as ourselves A native of a foreign 
countiy may act as be pleases (provided he 
act with decorum) and not subject himself 
to observation. If he is poor, he may live 
in a poor lodging, in a poor street ; if he 
has no carriage of lus own, he pSby into 

a hackney coach, and ukc l(is wife and 
daughters with him ; which ferv men in this 
country, above the middling j^ass, dare do. 
When prejudices such as th^'ie are adverted 
to, we satisfy ourselves b^^bseTving^^Jill|]U' 
in d ifferent nations 

hcr||, for 

ladies to go about in dirty hackney coaches, 
nor for a gentleman to hide his head in a 
miserable shabby place. As far as cli-anli- 
ness interferes, I »m ready to allow the ron- 
sideratiun to have its due weight. But let 
a hackney coacli be pr.'clucod, ptrlectly new 
and dean, and f doubt whether the difficul- 
ty, in many instances, would be removed. 

It the dre.id of being s.»en in an infertoiir 
situation, that chiefly influemMis the conduct 
on these occasions— Xow, surely foreigners, 
who are in a great measure free from these 
prejudices, enjtiy life more thoroughly in 
consequence ; while thev act much more ra- 
tionally tlian jytoi trrnfl,'nf‘n in this country, 
who are constantly striving to rival tlie rich 
III all expenses timt come at all witlnii their 
means. Tliis spirit is now earned so far 
amongst us, that young men of scarcely any 
fortune, flock to taverns of tile most ex(icn- 
sive kind ; and an ensign m the army is not 
satisfied, unless he p'tys the same prices for 
his clothes as a prince of the blood ! 

“ However, let tho«ie that chu.se it, per- 
severe in a system of life to which custom 
has habituated them ; but do not let them 
carry their prejudices so far as to despise 
foreigners, and those among our owji coun- 
tryinen^wlv) have courage to act more wisely. 

It is really very vulgar to be proud of riches, 
when we do jhmscss them ; but the height 
of folly to pretend to them when wc possess 
Uiem not.” 

niorr would bo much ini]md(*ncc 
in our hazunlirig any additional re- 
marks of our own on these heads. — 
Wc leave our English neighbours* to 
profit as they chose by the hints of 
their firm but gentle Custigator. 


• I forbear mentioning the names, for 
fear of betraying my own ignorance.— A r- 
THOii’.s Note. 

We ourselves patronise StuI^c for our 
coats, and Christie for the nether integu- 
ments He view V It's N or J'. 
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Those who are fond of observing the 
changes that take place in the man- 
ners anri customs of nations^ the sort 
of Periplus of the globe which particu- 
lar fasnions are ut all times making, 
must of course be familiar with the 
travels of Paul Heiitzner, a German 
Eruditus, ^liu visited this island in 
the reign Of Elizabeth. A transla- 
tion of his wiook was published by 
Horace Walwdc, at Strawberry hill ; 
but as we havi no copy of that in our 
we \iust be excused if we 

quote 

sage wliich strikes us, and will strike'* 
our readers, us containing as lively an 
instance of the mutability of modes 
as could well be wished for. This 
Bohemian travelling tutor stares at 
nothing so much in Knglind as the 
fashion (misabile dictu !) of smoking 
tobacco. At that period it seems it 
was the custom for all “ your gal- 
lants" to take their pijies with them 
when they went to the play— and, by 
the bye, the puffing of .so many lusty 
performers must undoubtedly have 
Ix'cn very serviceable to the manager 
in producing a seemly degree of ne- 
bulosity wlieii battles were to be re- 
presented on the bttige. It isuinusing 
enough to observe the pains which 
our German takes to give his own 
countrymen some faint idea of an 
utensil which is now so familiar to 
them as the tobacco pipe — Utun- 
tur," .says he, “ in hisce spt'Ctaculis, 
sicut et alibi ubicuraque loeorum bint 
Angli, herha ntcotiand quam Anieri- 
cane idioinati iobara iiuncupant 
turn alii dicunt) hoe inodo frequeii- 
tissiine, Fistuhe in huiic finem ex 
argilla f.ictie, orificio posteriori, dic- 
tum lie J barn, probe exsicaitain itu ut 
in pulverem facile ridigi possit, iin- 
mittunt, et igiii adiiioto acccuidunt, 
unde fumus ah anteriori parte ore 
uttrahitur, qui per uar<‘s rursuin tau- 
quain per infiirnihulum exit, etphlcg- 
ma et capiti.sd cdiixioiies niagiiA eopia 
secuni cducit.” In ortler to complete 
hi.s picture of spectacular luxury, he 
adds, “ circumferuntur iiisuper in 
hisce thcatriK varii fruetus venales, ut 
puma, pyra, nuces, et pro ratione tein- 
poris, ctiain vinum et cerevtsia.*' Were 

iiotliing but the con:ifort of the in<U- 


o I. 

vidual spectator to be considered, we 
must own that we should very much 
approve of seeing this old fubhion re- 
vivL‘d ; and hesitate not to &ay, that 
even the pleasure we exjKjrienced in 
seeing our good friend Alackav enact 
lii.s inimitable Glasgow body would 
have been still more exquisite, could 
he have been permitted to sit during 
the whole of his performance with 
the bowl of our Meerschaum in the 
oni' hand, and a jug of Giles* mas- 
terpicce" in the other. 

Tlie general contempt into which 
tobacco has fallen is vicwetl by us, in 
spite of our own private affection for 
the herb, with a sufficiently philoso- 
phical degree of composure, chiefly, 
perhaps, because we rcganl the pro- 
spect of its revival as neither a very 
doubtful nor a very distant one. The 
present rage for travelling which lead# 
so many buntheds of our young gen- 
tlemen on a dance from the Zuyder- 
zee to the Iladriatic, sends back to us 
every returning year a host of prose- 
lytes to the use of the tube — who, 
not contented with a secret and furtive 
indulgence in the worship of thiir 
new idol, make it a point, in whatevtr 
eoinpany of good fellows they chance 
to find themselves, to celebrate, with 
all the ardent entliusiasm their na- 
tures enable them to display, the 

** Innocuos calices, ct oinicani Valibus hcr- 
baiii 

Vimque datam folio, etlaeti miracula fuini.'* 

It IS chiefly lor the further cneou- 
ragement and stimulation of these 
zimIous individuals that we have n- 
solved to commence the present series 
of vtry learned and instruc-live di.a- 
tribes, wherein above all things il 
shall be our main and most impor- 
tant endeavour to sliew in what dig- 
nity and estimation our neglected root 
hath in former times been lield by the 
prime wits, poets, and philosophers, 
both of this and other Christian na- 
tions. So encouraged and so stimu- 
lated, let them gird themselves as il 
wore anew unto their labour, and re- 
member, with a higher enthusiasm, 
the words of their appointed motto, 

** Xon cx. fumo lucem, eed cx luca dare 
fiuuuitl.” 



llotae AVtW/anip. 


Nor, on mature consideration oC 
the vast chaos of materials vrherelrom 
this our regular creation is to be tbnn- 
cd, have we been able to think of any 
more fitting or auspicious coramcncc- 
tnent, than a brief account of the 
most elaborate and comprehensive 
poem to which the Nicotian phantasy 
hath as yit given birth— we mean 
the hymnus tahaci, in two books, of 
tlie illustrious Dutch bard Raphael 
Thoriiis, master of arts. 

This great work is composed in imi- 
tation of that of Lucretius de t erum 
naturdf* and is indeed entitldl, in a<l- 
didon to what we have already said — 

dc /\cA> ACM tobaco** The style of 
versification, hotvever, which ITiorius 
has adopted is more rich, in general, 
than that of the Roman — not indeed 
that the Batavian ever above the 
more splendid passages of his prede- 
cessor, but that throughout ho seems 
to be more studious of maintaining an 
elevated and ctherial spirit in his dic- 
tion. Nothing cun be finer than the 
oommencoment, in which he invokes 
(Picridum loco) a certain celebrated 
smoking knight of Amsterdam, by 
name Padd&'us, or \''aii Paddy. 

Innocuous calices, et amicatn vatibus 
hcrbain, 

Vimque datam folio, ct Isti mirocula fumi 
Aggredior. Tuqui censu decoratuu Kqucbtri 
V'lrtutcin titulih, titidcw virtutibus onias. 
Antiquum et Pherbi nato promittis hon- 
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sequences are de))icted by the Dutch 
Lucretius in these affecting lines, 

** Ncc mora: quia patulU latcat sub frond- 
ibus error, 

Kventus docuH: totis (mirabile) castris 
Kvoniitur, caditurque velut ciun gurgitc 
pluno 

Ineniit admisd miranda potentia Bacchi < 
Vdvitur in gynun tell us, ccrluinque videtur 
Kubibus adductis suTgenti occurrere terrx : 
Turn sopor obr^t somnique invicta cupido 
Ciermanam dubia priBsagit imagine mortem t 
('.apripedcs raediis diffijfloii ato^rc arenia 
Cerneic erat, dibiecta solo dc^|!Ua furentum 
Membra Mimallonidum de,ota jacere se* 
pulcro.'* g 

8ilenus, who acts in^his x>ocm the 
place of S%*«tor in th-^ I liad, 
jjffTprrhruiih frbiTiilffii ill"*Tlir blun<« 
"3cr which had been comraitteU, and 
he delivers the result of his refiections 
as follows : 

Sed rationis opus; supcnim ncc muncra 
csco 

Contemeranda iisu. si quid &apit ista se- 
Ticcnw, 

Viribuseximiis jiermisium in stirpe venenuni 
Delitet: in ventrem vindesnemitUtesuceo!!, 
Mandite nec folia ingestis ennfuha saltvis : 
Virus inest crudis : astivo Sole rceocta 
C?redibile est tutos praberehalatibushaustus ; 
Ncc ventri, at cercbio, (si tecta cvolvere fas 
cst) 

Tabula grata reor, subtilibus cruta fumis. 
Quarc agitc, o juvenes, tarn digni muneris 
aptos 

Ingcnio, et rapidis exturdite mentibui 


orem, 

Tu Paddaee fave: nec cnim praestantior alter 
Morbifuga; varias vlrce agnosccrc plontoa, 
In^etubo genius baunre et rcdderc iiubc!i>. 
Da pucT atrenRum sclecto fictile Pa^tn, 
t Pheebum ore bibani : quis enhn sine 
fuminc Pati 

Digna runat Pa^to, ct tontis sc comiKuvt 
aufiis 

The poet next proceeds to the Mufefc 
of Ins subject, the lejJiend of Tobacco. 
Bacchus, it seems, in his progress of 
triumphant warfare through the 
Mahraita country, was, on one occa- 
sion, reduced to great distress by a 
scarcity of wine. Without this nei- 
ther he, nor Silenus, nor tl«j Satyrs, 
nor the Bacchantes could, with the 
least vigour or comfort, pursue the 
tenor of their march. An old grena- 
dier Satyr, who had served many cam- 
paigns in the woods of that quarter, 
recfimmcnds tobacco as a substitute, 
but lie appears to have been very little 
4|uali fieri for the ofiice he hod under- 
taken, for both he and his companions 
Ivgiu with eating die leaf, liic coii- 


USllS. 

Dux ego vester ero ; quid mens dictaveiit, 
onincs 

Acclpitc ; arenlcB inrolixa uredinc frond Cb 
Corominui manibus jubeo, cannaque reponi, 
Protinus educto radiit> solaribub igne 
Contingi, ct posicib ad versa parle labellis 
Kxsucti calidas nubes adduccre fumi, 

Ocyiis ut possint cerebri pcrvaderc fiexus, 
Vinosisque Icves recreaie vaporibus auras.** 

Still, however, the spirit of blunder- 
ing continues. The Satyrs procure 
pipes as he directs, and they cut their 
tobacco into shag, for the purpose of 
filling the bowls, but it never occurs 
to them to light the pipes, and they 
continue, for some tune, to occupy 
themselves in the very unpleasant 
work of sucking the more minute 
shreds of the Oroonoko through the 
narrow thoroughTare of their tubes. 

** Pan; tubulos orsuro pulvere complet. 
Pars stricto ore traliit (risunique sodalibus 
affert) 

Pulvcreum fiumcn, tussesque ioducit iu- 
iquas. 

Ipse pater fremitus va&a ct conamina rlnt.** 
7 
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Silcniis, liowfver, is at liand with a 
hwmiiip glass, anti he has ere long the 
satisfaction to see the whole of his 
oanip tilkil with genuine smokers. 

'* InUnlgent Ctreri primo, turn Maasica 
hbant, 

V'iteaqtie adnnatis alternant pocula hiniis, 
(‘uDcta fVemunt fumo, cantu, mistisque 
rhora‘is. 

Donee dalccni oculis fudit nox alta sop- 
orem.” 

Next morning 4;hey are tlistnrbcd 
i)y an ossaidt of tiio enemy, niorius 
docs not tINl very exactly who they 
werCj or in Vjjhat force they carnc^ but 
^iIenl 1 s no st^ner sees them cuming 
tiown the 1iiUi.Uhan he liiiues a geiie- 
i«l‘o-der for e'^’cry mail to light hie 
pipe, ami hK.wv}t boldly 

beyond the lines, and au- ' 
an CVS to meet tile tbc. The horror 
whieh was felt by tlic IMexicans, the 
first time they saw ("ortos and Pizarro 
on horseback, appears to have been in* 
fl rior to what the eiiemiea of Uacehus 
(•n lliis occHsinn expcric-netMl. The 
narrative is m very rpleiidnl style. 

-* J'lrea sistia nianu quatiiint, et tym- 
pana pulsant. 

Vino iuuunt inih resides, hausto<jiie Tobaco 
(‘..vchuhint li'lhi iaoieui, frua^uc agniuiu cir- 
cuit 

N’ubc tepunl atra : vpiranics naribus igm-m 
l’i<»ri‘(h'.nt : niodiu glonicratur in as^uore 
niinbu!> 

Ij'nc jt.K'ans. tonitruque I'ero, fumacjiie stu- 
l>cmlus. 

ft'aLiito altonitossubitURpavorncnipat Indos, 
lumnnci) sed t'urva tali Uc taucibus Orci 
Nunana, I'on&Lemau aninio ccrtanien iiii- 

ijiiuiin 

Dcticciant, trucibusque timent conUigere 
iiioiwtrjs. 

r.irsf iiyu, ct pn:>itLs quirrimt velociub 
arm is, 

Vluani dare victons irmllci dementia, viuiu ; 
ParN ftrat veiiiani, patoc ct jiissa uiodcsus 
ill. penis paticnte jugiini cerMce capc'=''it; 

AIKt they discover the cause of 
their ulurm, they fed eonsulerahly 
ashunicM of theinselvi's ; but the mild 
and benignaiil conduct of their coii* 
ijuciois soon cftectually reconciles 
ihoin to thur fate. Victors and van- 
quished .sit down togi'ther in amity, 
and by way of putting the last touch 
to the ti’iiderness of the scene, the 
poet represents them as exchanging 
pipes with each other — a truly Bata- 
vian token of affection. 

?^(1 pudet erroris, stulta et fomiidinc tartos 
I'.xtimiiissc piget vani ftiifHamina fiinii ; 

J .ibertiite ddent serva ; Bvlntur at illos 
Indulgcntis hcri coudita leporc potestas, 

' VolV. 


Ft victorifl amor; mnnli discriniine victos 
Viccoresque videt bcUis uirinque remiflin 
Una dies muccre epulas, haccnumqae cieE^ 
Kt siiDul alternia funxum pourc cicutiat 
Mirantur bona nma donii, ncc nou quer- 
untur« 

Et nebulas anuni jucundis nubibusarcent** 

After the liistorieal part of the sub- 
ject lias been thus felicitously brought 
to its clo.se, the poet proceeds to take a 
philosophical view of tbc component 
parts of the herb, and to 8penilate> 
in a highly dignifieil manner, on the 
raittitfide or rather the mediade of its 

effects. Tie sets out with tlie fdlow-i 
ing tine apostrophe, in which it is 
easy to set‘, that he derives his infor- 
mation from expenence. 

“ Pliinta beata! decus terramm, munus 

Olympi ! 

Non tantum agricolis duro lassato labore 
Membra levas, minuis victus absentia amo- 
rem, 

Fundis ct absque dbo sparsas in corpora 

vires ; 

Sed radium specimenque Dei sapientiboH ipsis 
Ingunium iltustr^ui, si quando aui 
tenebras 

('oUigit ingluvics cerebro, aut molimine 

longo 

biU’Uectus Mat, rcrum neque concipit uiq* 
bras, 

ronuepLas VC tenet, velcrccaoblivia regnant; 
Ut semel irrepsit blando lux indita fumo, 
Aiifugmnt nubes atra', cur«eqiie tcnaces. 

Vw niicot inventrix, dempto vdut obice veU 
I'ota orulls aninii patet ampli machiiia 
mundi, 

vEtemx b'pedcs Natura; ex ordine nexs 

Sucuedimt, rcdcuntquc suis simulacra fi« 

_ guns.** 

Jlc then introduces, with much pro- 
priety, a description of the hesitation 
an<l einharrassmcntfelt by eome young 
“ black barrow- tram" of the Dutcti 
and of tlie delightful effects of 
a few whiff: of the pipe taken ii) 
tlijit dis.igrec‘{iblo predicament. This, 
it is obvious, must have lieen some 
severe personal allusion in the days of 
Thorius ; but alas 1 Preacher and pipe 
arc alike forgotten in ours. 

O quotics vhus magna spcctante corona 
Orator populi cupidas dicturus ad aures 
t'ontrcinuihue metu, docti sermoms acervos 
Confudbsc locis, hngua et silui&se rigenti, 
Qiiuin memor ex tands opibus sopita facultas 
Nil daret in vocenu, sed res et verba negarct, 
8t mndo vd micam gencroRa e sdrpe vorasset 
Fumanti tubulo, arcenso scu luxhiiifit, sensim 
liei Tcpcrisse suas, prendisse bigada verba, 
Thesaiuosque animi populo exposuisse stu- 
pemi !’* 

In the second book, our poet treats 
at great, length of the grave question 
G 
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^what sort of persons ought to smoke 
tobacco-— iat or lean^ sanguine or a- 
dustj &C. &c. and he detennincs, ap- 
parently with much propriety, that 
those who have most moisture to 

spare ought to be the most diligent 
consumers of a commodity which has 
so strong a tendency to exliaust the 
salivatory organs. With equal good 
sense m good feeling Kaphael de- 
cides, that nobody ^ould smoke, 
merely because pipes arc introduced — 
as it would appear a very common 
manifestation of the mauvaue houte of 
young inexperienced Dutchmen. 

Sunt qui touim iileo, ut potent tuntum- 
modo, potant, 

Urbiirio& inter nu non habeantur amosni. 
Prosit nc an not'cat ubi sue deque ferentes: 
Biisticus ille, raalusque pudor: nam vel ju- 
vat haustufi, 

Vel laedit. tc ipsitm noaras, ct idonra fumo 
Coriiora, ne seru tundcni tua daiiinu querarib.** 

The following hints ought not to 
be lost upon the fri'quenters of Ben 
AVaters, and with them we conclude 
our extracts from this illustrious 
poet: 

** Si cui grande caput prostanti fronte rotun- 
duin, 

Lad humeri, pectus patulum, torosaque 
membra, 

Sub cute obesa caro, pituitaque multa palato. 
Is bibat tmpanc, ct repetito indulgeat 
hauBtu, 

Si Ebet, et justos siuoendi respicit u*!Uh : 
Pardus atUngant grocilca, quibus ardua cer- 
vix, 

Fruna angusta, caput minimum, proeordia 
prcs», 

ExcameMjuti gena*, et pauca muragine nares. 
OUis (ipintuum ut brevn est annona ccrebro, 
Ubnikur fadle conferti aspcrginc fumi, 
Uaud sccus ac nebula hyberni caligine hoEs. 
Compositi vaEdis biberint u largius atquo. 
Orcupat ignavos torpor, dedcssa quictcni 
Membra petunt, nert'is velut ex atate wlutis, 
Mane tremunt, altaque obeunt in luce sop- 
orem. 

Quod si praterea roscus color indci ora, 

Kt subeunt tusscs, et densus unbelitiis, Elum 
Kjunie tubos jubeo, carosque sotbdes, 

Ne redimat nocuos vitae duscriminc losus. 

Never having seen Mr Charles 
I^ainb, we cannot decide whether the 
dereliction of tobacco, winch he found 
absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of his Jiealth, dot's or does not 
confirm these remarks of Uapbael. 
From what we liave heard, however^ 
we do suspect that Mr Lamb cannot 
by any means claim to be one of those 
blessed with the 

** Lad humeri, pectus patulum, torossque 

incnibw.” 


We shall quote his adieu to the 
too delightful herb, not doubting that, 
so of our paper as of our pipe, the last 
will be the sweetest ; — 


A Farewell to Tubarvo* 

** May the Babylonish curse 

Strait confound my stammering vexsc. 

If I can a passage see 
In this word perploxiiy. 

Or a lit expression find. 

Or a language to my mind, /' 

(Still the phracie is wide or scxit) 

Ttt take leave of thee, cuxat i'LANT ' 

Or in any terms relate * 

Half my love, or half my H^tc : 

For I liate, yet love, thee />, 

That, * j utecL thino ^ '"“T 
^rt^loin truth wEl seem to be ft 
A coiistTuinVt hypeibole. 

And the passion to prot'ml 
More from a mistress than a weed. 

“ Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus' black servant, negio fine i 
Sorcertr, that luak’st us dote ujion 
I'hv bcgrimtxl a>mpk‘xion. 

And. for tliy pernicious sake. 

More and greater oaths to break 
1 han reclaimed lovers take 
'Gainst women : thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the female way, 

W hile thou Bucket die laboring breath 

Faster than kisses or than deatiu 

** Thou in such a cloud dost bind tu;, 

'J'hai our worst foes catinot find \u, 

And iU fortune, dial would dmart u-. 
Shoots at rovers, shooung at us ; 

WhUe each man, thro’ thy lieight'ning 
steam. 

Docs like, a smoking Ktna seem. 

And aU about us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 

A Sicilian fruitfiilness. 

** Thou through such a mist doth shew u,. 
That our best friends do not know us, 

And, for those allowed features. 

Due to reasonable creatures, 

Liken'st us to Cliinicnut, 

Monsters that, who see us, fear us ; 

Worse duui Cerberus or Geryun, 

Or, who first lov’d a cloud. Ixion. 

** Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art tliou. 

That but by redex can’st shew 
What his deity can do. 

As the false Egyptian spell 
Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 

few vapours U:ou niay'st raise, 

Tlie weak brain may serve to amaze. 

But to die reins and nobler heart 
Can'st nor lil'c nor heat impart. 

Brother of Bacchus, later bom. 

The old world was sure forlorn, 
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Wanting dice, that aidest more 
The nctories than before 
Alt his panthers, and the brawla 
Of his piping Baodianals. 

These, as stale, we disallow. 

Or judge of thee meant : only thou 
His true Indian conquest art; 

And, for ivy round his dart. 

The reformed god now weaves 
A liner tliyrsus of thy leaves. 

“ Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chcmic art did ne'er presume 
Through her quaint aJembic strain. 
None 60 sov\ign to the brain. 

Nature, that cd in thee excel. 

Fram'd again !to second smdL 
Koses, violets, fiit toys 
For the smaller ^ boys, 

Of^iVir greener daf ?ael8 meant ; 

Thou art the only jL-nly scenU. 

**• StinlAig'ht of the stinking kind. 

Filth of tlie mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, thut brags her foyson, 

Breeds no such proiligious poison, 
Henbane, nightshade, both togedier, 
Hemlock, aconit e 

** Nay, rather, 
riant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisterb on the tongue would hurt you» 
''J'was but in a sort I blam'd thee ; 

None e'er prosper’d who defam’d thee; 
Irony all, and feign’d abuse, 
fiu'*h as pciydcxt lovers use, 

At a nerd, when, in despair. 

To paint forth their fairest lair, 

Or in part but to express 
Tb.it exceeding comeliness 
Which their fanejea dodi so strike, 

They borrow language of dislike ; 

And, inMtud of Dearest Miss, 

Jiwcl, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 

And tiiasc forms of old admiring. 

Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 

Basilisk, and all that's evil. 

Itch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devi], 
h'tiiiop. Wench, and Blackamoor, 
Monkiy, Ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly Trait’rcss, loving Foe,—* 

Not tlut she IS truly so. 

But no odier way they know 
A contentment to express. 

Borders so upon excess, 

I'hat tlicY do not rightly wot 
Whctlicr it be pain or not 

** Or, as men, constrain’d to part 
With what's nearest to their heart. 

While their sorrow's at the height, 
liosedi&crimuuttion quite. 


And their hasty wrath let fall. 

To appease thdr fmntic gall. 

On the darling thing whatever. 

Whence they feel it death to sever. 

Though it be, as they, perforce. 

Guiltless of the lad divoiee, 

“ For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee, 
For thy sake, tobacco, I, 

Would do any thing but die. 

And but seek to extend my ^ys 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 

But, as she, who once ham been 
A king’s consort, is a queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any title of her state, 

Though a widow, or divorced. 

So I, Aom thy converse forced. 

The old name and style retain, 

A right Katherine of Spain ; 

And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacm Boys ; 

Where, though 1, by sour phyrician. 

Am deban’d the full fruition 
Of thy favours, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and fn atcl i 
Sidelong odours, give life 
Like glances from a neighbour’s wife} 

And still live in the by-places 
And ^e suburbs of thy graces ; 

And in thy borders take delight. 

An unoonquer’d Canaoaite. 

In OTir next {Mper of this series, we 

shall consider, at some length, the ef. 
fects which have probably bean pro* 
duced on the literati and churchmen 
of England by the disuse of the To* 
bacco Rpe; illustrating the subject 
by copious quotations from a curious 
MS. collection of Oxford jeux-d'esprit, 
which we were so fortunate as to pi^ 
up at Mr John Ballaniyne's a few 
weeks ago ; and concluding the whole 
with an oripnal ode of Mr Odoherty, 
composed in the Cheshire Cheese 
Tavern, Fleet Street, in the vear 18 U, 
and addressed, as might we& befit its 
theme, to no less a personage than 
that prince of puffers — Field Marshal 
Blucht r. We shall also insert “ An 
Elegy inscribed to Miss Foreman, by 
William Waatle, Esq." and " Lines 
writton on seeing a spark fall from 
Mr Hogg s pipe, by R. P. GillieSi 
Esq, 
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lila WAtLAM, in his late History erf* translation, ami give no more than iJ« 
the Middle Ages, adverting to the griii nd heads or titles of < he rcimiinder. 
difiuston of legendary talcs, especially t’liAr, VIll. — '' Of tlie vic(? ol* 
those relating to the Virgin, of which usury — how st^vercly it is cljustised by 
lie says ** it is ditficuU to conceive tlie God, in them who practise it, con- 
Stupid absurdityandthedifigufitingpro- trary to his (livine law/’ 
ianeness Buhloino, in a note, two or “ It is a thing niunifbe>t, that the piit- 
threespecimens from the Fabliaux, pub- ting out usury is not only prohibirctl 
lished by Le Grand d’Aussy; and adds, and forbidden by the div^e laiv, but 
** these tales, it may be said, were the also by the im^ieiiar law;, and by all 
productions of ignorant men, and cir- principles of justice, Ijfer which rea- 
culated among Uic populace. Certainly son, tne most just Cod' hath given U'« 
they would have exciU'd contempt and most terrible and tr^nendous signs 
imitation in the more euligutened of the severest pupislmieHts :ur(u««t 
clergy. Vol. II. p. 447, note. But usurers^ by inanyMcarful exainplus 
whether the Fabliaux of the lhirtcenth**w'hich wc sliull lure ciininitnunaU', 
ccntui-y arc at all more absurd or prtv may lie luade evident. And, although 
fane than the impudent invocation*' it be ordiuunly pf^rmiited hy pmull-. 
whieh have passed current among the and by republK’s, thiit a nniii may rt - 
people from the hands of the cU*rgy in reive one only in :i htindieil ; thiit eo 5 - 
catnolir countries through all ages, cession and pennisshni, ne\i ilhi'Ie-’ , 
may ad.inU of much (question. A rc- is not according to thr Imvs, l;ut e- - 
ligidus book, containing a voluminous pussly against cveiy just hiw, ai:«l 
collection of thebe legends, under \a- ugainstconseienecaiul cliarity. VMicrc- 
riousheads, and entitled rratoiioiito fore pnijcis ptiinit these iisiirjc'i ij 
di varii csseinpi,” is now before me, tbeir p*‘»)|>lc, not as an act of ju^tue. 
which luaj lie seen as a tolerable spe- but on an omit of the neresbuy rd’ ila- 
cimen of a niuliUude of works devot- |k)oi‘, in order tu]’ut an end to li e in- 
cd to similar jHirposes. It was pub- sitadde lapacity and unbridled 
lished at Como, “ eon lieeuza ile' ‘•ii- of the ihdi men ami nnstr.'* o. ih:' 
|ieriori,” in 1C<*8; and to those wlv> woihl ; who luiiig witiamt swei t el a- 
derive any gratification from conlem- lilt, and coniimt.dly hurinn;; with tU- 
plating the varions inodes in wliich the bire of gain, lain would extract out 0 ' 
follies of mankind hate, from lime to e\try eiown 'which they lend, a bun- 
time displayed themseltes, and who ilred, and would not ivillnifly b* • tou 
are not well readm tlwt de.scnption of upon a j»oi*i in.tn om jji(>rM 1, whhwut 
lore which is hero unlbld.-d tolluin, a return for if. And, theix fore, prina , 
itmaybenotunamuBiiig.uoruUogethcT in or,ier to put an end to tlmr avariu 
uniuhtructive, to tli.siday a few of the and cruelty, grant them liei iK-e to tU- 
iiowers tliat ai'C to be lound together 111 m.md, so as it Ik* only one in evci<, 
this field of variegated allureniciit. hundred ; as if they naid, “ In.Mmn .1 
I will take, for the first of the eiassse.s ;i.s you who aic a miser, and om* cd' iiic 
from which 1 purjioM: to draw my in- rich ones of the earth, will not Iiiul 
stances, the bth chajiter of the drst your money for the lake of tlijiU}, ah 
boefk, entitled Usura." Perhaps God willb and eomuiauds tliat vm 
the fearful examples of the punish- should do ; llierefore, wc onluiii tlut 
went of that crime here afibrded, may you shall not receive, by this .lecui.M li 
induce some members of our British usury, more than so miuh per cent.'' 
legislature to pause betbre they give Ilow^beit, according to the laws and 
their sanction to the bwcepiiig indein- ordinances of God, tlicse persons ought 
nity to usurers, intended by Sergeant not to t.*ike even a .single laithnig , ac- 
Onsloiv's bill. ITic governor and di- conling to whol all doctors and e;n;on- 
rcctors of the Bank of j'lnglaiid might i.sts affirm, saying, it is iin]>ob.sible tint 
also do well to consider them, togetluT those who are given to usury, against 
with the admirable train of reasoning the diiiiie law, can ever be saved, if 
iiiui rcfifction hy which they are pro- they do not restore all that they have 
euled. Moreover, for brevity's sake, takdi in usuiy, and every such unjust 

1 sliull bclect only two or three for gain ; nor, how many jubilee's boever 
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they may erlcbratic, or fdsts observe, or 
alms give, will they ever be able to 
liberate thennselves tVom the sentence 
of eternal damnation, 'without com- 
|>lete restitution of all such cursed 
gains, when they are able to make it. 
And here, indeed, we may discover the 
pi-eat bhndness of those wlio are co- 
and rich in worldly jHisaesslons^ 
in that they will not s(hj nor under- 
stand the imminent danger they arc 
in, oi the inamfest peril of an everlast- 
ing di*ath- But let us come to exani- 
plfs, by w'hu'h will more pkuiily l#e 
Seen the tru,h oi' such, the damnable 
and borribk,, cuiuhiiun of avaricious 
men, and dt ulers in accursed aud cx- 
cnimnunic^teU usuries. 

E I. — Oj'ihr Misetuhk Ikatk 

of an I’suttT, 

We read, in the Ulu't Ajmntf how, 
in the realm oi l' ranee, ihere wjson«e 
an usurer, so erml and pitili as, tii.it 
he despoiled imioj- widows and orjduns, 
uiivl Olliers, witlioiit remotf'C, lu the ob- 
taining his euiM'd usuiy , l.iO li.ul he 
fiiiV eouipu'-sioii fur tin- mo,sl cMreme 
])u\ert\, or the griiUi-at noetssities, of 
lu my inistMble tatliers of tamdies wlu> 
w re buitluiud w'illi ihildicn. Now 
thi cruilund uiiinst uMuei, in onhr 
to I leak lijs so great wickedness and 

lu/jMvt), disstmliled u) iMeiiully lo 
Appiai liir \ (i) best soil or man in tie 
woiiil. lie tit/jiienll) iisitul leligiom 
P' 1 ^oiis, recommending hiiU'Hlf to ihcir 
pj. ryers, with feigned tt.us, and soine- 
tiUK*' sjentlmg tLeiu aliu'. ; aud, inou* 
tli.'Uonee, beifig chariljbl) aduiuiiisli- 
eil by i-uJi J'S were acquainted with 
l.iin, to lea\e oil' lii.s usurious prac- 
llv^ . and exIutrU'd to have couipas.siun 
c‘ii tiu {ojor, he look httic account of 
what \Yas ,s; nl to him, and went on his 
wa>, exeu.-iiLT linnself wdih fair and 
glossing speeches, but persevering all 
the while in his Ibruicr eoiuluet, until 
llutt, at the last, the tremendous hand 
of God icil upon him. Forasmuch as 
lie was at iiist assailed witli a sudden 
gne\ 4ms sickneHs, which, in sliort space, 
brought him to the iiid of hib niis- 
8]K3nt life. And, whilst the iHiseruble 
sinner was in thi* midst of the anguish 
of his approaching death, there appear- 
ed in his chamber two very great and 
very black di‘gs, who, witli vast vehe- 
mence and fury, juiu|>eduix)n tlic bed 
of the dying man, and, howling with 
rage, watched for the moment when 
tliey might devour that wretched soulj 


and they thrust forth their devilish ' 
tongues to ilie mouth of the sick man ; 
who, in like manner, through his an- 
guish, thrusting out his own tongue 
more than a palm’s length, it was in- 
stantly seized u^ion by these infernal 
dogs, and torn out 1^ the roots, and, 
together with bis miserable soul, car- 
ried away to hell ; and his dead body 
was cost to the beabis, as was justly 
deiserved. 

Example 11. is of an usurer, who 
had caused his image, in marbk, to be 
placed over the cathedral church, re- 
]iresiiUing him with a bag of money in 
ln.s hands. It happened, after the 
death of the usurer, that a brother 
usurer going to church one morning, 
tins marble statue tell on his head and 
crushed him. 

Example III — Uowr a chest of 
moiic‘y Iwing di-posiusl in a certain 
monastry, by tin* heirs of a tlcccased 
usurer, for sate custody, pending a 
law suit, tin* de\il was seen om; morn- 
ing to sit dstridc mioii it : who, beiiv; 
iiitcrrogateil by a eoiir.kgeous monk us 
to the nature of his ii.iim, replied, 
“ The treasure is mine. I acquired it 
in fail tralHc, with the soul of its owiut 
into the hargnm.” 'I'ln* holy brother- 
hood in>taiilly required the litirs ot 
tlu usintr to t:ikeba(‘k their deposite ; 
but it diK's not ajqttar how they dN- 
jKiscil of the devil’s tquitahlc lien. 

Etamplc ll . is of an usurer who 

dineU'd Ins money to be buried witli 
him ; and how certain honest gentlc- 
iiiLii coming by night to rob the grave, 
sjw that possecsiuii Isad already been 
taken by two devik, who wort auui->- 
ing themsilves by thnisting ibj loved 
wage^^of bis indignity, p'4'ce by ).iec.e, 
red hot, into his liow'els, exckiiining, 
wath much scoin, “ IIo! ho! frund, 
now you shall have enough of tliat 
gohi whicii you have so anxiously 
sought and so hardly prm ured.” W'is 
arc not told, however, if tins ud venture 
cured them of robbing church -y aids. 

Example V, is of a lady usurer, who, 
ou the point of death, saw an infinite 
numher of in the forms of' curs 

ami ravens. 

Example VI . — How an usurer, on 
the point of dcatli, gave it in chaige 
to his wife to have a care tor the good 
of his soul ; and liow she nutt t ivd a 
.second husband^ and made a mock of 
him. 

Vincentius, the Bishop, relates, in 
his Moral Looking-glass^ how there wa^ 
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once at Constantinople an usurer, who, 
arriving at tlie point of death, and be- 
ing exhorted to make his will and settle 
the concerns of his soal, by making 
restitution of what he hail unjustly ac- 
quired by usury, answered, 1 can’t 
take the trouble to do this at present, 
having other matters to tliink on ; but, 
if it would turn out that I die of my 
present disease, my wife will have a 
care of this, to whom I bequeath all 
my substance ; and she will so distri- 
bute as she shall think best for the 
good of my soul.** As soon as tills 
miserable usurer was dead, the good 
woman began to cast the eyes of ailec- 
tion on one of good favour and hand- 
some presence, who had been the sworn 
enemy of her deceased husband ; and, 
with promises of a handsome endow- 
ment out of the inheritance which had 
fallen to her, |>ersuaded hiu to take 
her ibr his wife, a thing which he 
readily consented to, as knowing that 
he should enter into the possession of 
so great riches. At the which, a cer- 
tain matron (her neighbour) being 
marvellously troubled and scandali/i d, 
seeing that this ungrateful woman hail 
so soon forgotten her deceased husband, 
who had left her such an ample suc- 
cession, one day said to licr, ** What 
a pretty business this iv ! Arc you not 
ashamed to have done this? Your 
husband is still wjurm, as one may sjiy, 
in his grave, and you are giving youi- 
self a new one,” At which words, the 
good woman being iiiiich offendeil, 
disdainfully, and in a scotting manner, 
replied, “ Oh, my lady — in good sooth, 
if you tliink that my husband is yet 
warm, 1 beseech you to blow upon 
him to cool liirn.*^ Now, these were 
the almsgivings and the orisons which 
tikis dear and faithful wife bestowed 
for the good of the soul of her deceas- 
ed husband. I'hiTeforo are they truly 
foolish, who, not providing, while they 
yet live, tor the salvations of their own 
souls, promise themselves, and put 
tlieir trust in the promise, that others 
will take that care of them afler they 
are dead.'* 

It is to be hoped, that the bare titles 
«f the reuiainiiig examples, in this 
chapter of usurers, will prove .sufficient 
to deter sinners from the commission 
ot* this damnable crime of teaching 
nioney to procreate,*' and substitute 
the more effectual terrors of liell in 
tie room of the weak and impotent 
Wetioii of legislative enactments, 


which it is the object of our present 
political reformers to do away. 

VII. — How a child exhorted its father 
to give up the practice of usury, and 
how he would not, and so died, and 
was damned. 

VIII. — How an usurer, upon reerfv- 
ing the sacrament, said to the priest, 

I value this handsome cup more than 

all that is within it," and instantly 
dropped down rlcad, and was damned. 

IX. — How a usurer was buried in a 
churclk, in a maible nepnlchre ; arnl 
how the next morning, both tlie se- 
pulchre and its stinking eontents, were 
ft>and in u lielil fur distant. 

X. — How a priest, refusing to inter 
the body <)t‘ a usurer, in consecrated 
ground, made a conif>ositioii with the 
inflations of the dcceoMHl tliat"^ tlicy 
should place the usurt r’s bivly on the 
back of his horse, ami, wherever th'' 
hoise should carry it, there it should 
Ik* interred. And how the relations, 
notwithstanding that, against the ‘•pirit 
and reA'.oning of the roven nir, they 
endea\oiucd to drive the horse, h\ 
blows, towards the church, coidd not 
succcimI in making the animal move mu 
inch forward in that direction, until, 
being tired, tliey sntrered it to go 
own way, wliieh led to tlu* foot of thi‘ 
gallows, and there the iis*aier wa’- in- 
teired at last. 

XI. — Of .another u mrt r, who, be- 
ing buried in a church, ccuhl not 
but got out of his gi-a'k e, and pi lyed 
divers pranks wnthin the said ermreh. 
until, being duly exorcised, he con- 
fessed that he in vir should be (jniet 
till they removed him out of eonse- 
crateil ground ; wliich was done ac- 
cordingly. 

XII. — How a usurer, being, at his 
death-bed, exhorted to make nstitu- 
tion of his ill-gotieii wealth, by dis- 
jKjsing of it in a chnstiiin-liki' manner, 
atin,wpred the parish priest \* ho attend- 
ed him, saying, Im/ninm, I give 
and bequeaili you, who are my pustoi*, 
to the devil . — Jtentj I give to 'my wife 
and children all the estate, right, title, 
/kc., which I h«vc acquired in hell by 
my worldly dealings. Lasth/, all the 
residue of my effects, together with 
myself, I abisolntcly give up and re- 
lease to my good Lord, Satan, to whom, 
of right, the same do belong.” Im- 
mediately at the c1o.se of whicli nuncu- 
pative wiU, the residiary kgstee cainc 
into the apartment, and carried off the 

testator s soul, which (it seems) was 
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the only part of the hcneAts intended which must be made by some of the 
for him tnat he cared to possess. foregoing^ than to strengthen or im« 

A few otlicr examples remain ; but prove them, I shall here close the 
ns I am apprehensive that they might chapter, 
rather tend to weaken the iraprcHbions 


ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE, AS ESSENTIAL TO THE SUCCESSFUL CULTIVA- 


TION or LI 

Genius, among .diderent nations, has 
found diifcrcnt means of giving ex- 
pression to its inwurd power, and com- 
iiuinicating itself to men. The great 
art of civilized Greece was sculpture. 
'J'hc power of the mind was, in that 
country, in no way so clearly, avidly, 
uvcr{M>wci‘ingly expressed, as in mar- 
ble. Italy has gifven her soul to live 
in the ftjlours of the pencil, and the 
incxlulntion of sound. In our own 
iountry, the material which genius 
lias been able to mould to its highest 
and most powerful expression, is 
Sficech. 

WV do not intend to make any inquiry 
into till- ('uu^<•s of this diversity of art 
among cliilbrent nations, but would 
ground some observations on the fact of 
Its cxisUnciN For if this be acknow- 
liulged, as indeed it can hardly be dis- 
puted. that une people has excelled in 
ime art, another in another, then we 
conceive it may, upon the simple fart, 
be Sillily ariniod, that there are among 
each people .strong natural ciuscs m 
action, detenmniiig the bent of their 
geniuii to the course it is found to take 
—causes of such prt^vailing and ^ler- 
inaneiit force, that it can hardly be 
?!upp()sed within the power of the peo- 
ple themselves to control and change 
their opi'ration. 

*. If such a conclusion be admitted, it 
would seem to i'ollow, that as far as 
the cultivation of arts can be conceived 
of as matter of deliberate purpose and 
design among a jieople, they should be 
guided by what they already find among 
themselves, and should attach them- 
st'lves with peculiar and perhaps ex- 
clusi\e zeal to those arts, in which the 
excellence they have attained inilicates 
that they are qualified to excel. For 
it must be supposed, that in the fur- 
ther proset^on of any such art, they 
are mesdy giving more coinjilete de- 
velopement to the principles of jiower 
wliich Nature bos hnplaiiu^d in them 
in an especial maimer ; a purpose which 
may be important to the intellectual 

and even moral character of a nation. 
3 


rKBATUUE. 

And certainly, with respect to the 
l>robable success of iiny specific endea- 
vours for advancing the genius of art 
among a people, it should seem rather 
to be found in pursuing diem in con- 
cert with the work of nature, than in 
seeking a cultivation which may be 
foreign to nature. 

If we ask in what part of her liter- 
ature England has most excelled— a- 
mong the great writers who have used 
her langui^e — who they are wlio 
have shewn it in its power and beau- 
ty, — we think at once of her poets. Of 
all the arts of imagination, that wliich 
England has carried to the highest 
pitch is unquestionably Poetry, as its 
annals will witness from the time of 
Chaucer to our own day. In the elo- 
quence of prose, she has shewn no 
writers of such pre-eminent dibtinc- 
tion. And if wc take our impression 
from the past, vre can hardly escape 
the conclusion, that either the lan- 
guage or the genius of the people is 
peculiarly fitted to poetry. It .seems, 
indeed, as if to any mind working 
with strong emotion of its conceptions, 
poetry did indeed become amongst us 
the natural language of its expression, 
breaking out into a higher strain of 
words than the sobriety of prose will 
bear, and seeking both to indulge 
and to justify its transport by the 
numbers ol‘ verse. And accordingly 
it is remarkable how various the sub- 
jects of English poetry are, many to- 
pics having been treated of' in that 
language, and forming the matter in- 
de^ of celebrated poems, which might 
not seem at first sight to come within 
the compass of poetical inspiration. 
'\'et afUT we have separated the poets, 
if wc look at the rest of English liter- 
ature, so rich and various in its kinds, 
through so long a period of time, we 
bhall not be disposed to deny, that the 
mind of tlic country has left a great 
monument of its power in the numer- 
ous excellent works we iiossess of its 
wrriters in prose. Nor can we fail to 
Cite the names of many, to wliom'wc 
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have each inilividually ow^l both per- 
manent histructioja aud manifold de- 
light 

llie examination of tho diffidence 
of character of our writers in verse 
and prose, iJie causes of wliat may 
seem the stronger determination of tlie 
gtmiiiR of tlu' country to poetry, would 
aifbrd mat ter of very in teresting inqui ry , 
but is not our ])resent object. wish 
merely to prtjpose, as a grimml of far- 
ther observation, the l.ict of which, 
the review of our whole literature, 
comjKired witli the hii^tory of the 
other arts amongst n\, w i]l fjasily c's- 
Uhlish, that the mind of tUiscounliy 
has habitually rt'sortinl to language for 
the pennaiiontcxpnssionof its power. 

Two considerations seim to result 
from this tact. The first, that .is fir 
a.sfi\eurto any art in the inind.-^ of 
the whole people may ht mqiortant to 
its cultivation, tho native claims to 
such favour vliieh literature hohls m 
thiS country should not he disje,.aTd- 
ed or uiidervahied. The otter re- 
spects those ill wliosi- hands the eiilli- 
v:itum of our literature is placed, and 
calls uj'on tlum auly to weigh the 
iinjiortunce of Uuj mt which th<y ex- 
1 rciH% since they hoJ<l iii then* hands 
u pow'cr which the mind of the whole 
ptoph' .acknowlecigts, and by which, 
tiler fore, they are jiMc to sway the 
inniilH of a wJwde people. We wish to 
press a little farther this last consider- 
aiiofi. 

There arc, in this country, at all 
thms, young minds advancing in 
jTOwer, awaking to tlie sense of tacul- 
ties within themselves, engaging, or 
preparing to engage, in the action of 
life, ui.d trusting to hold their part iu 
its great action, by ;pe.iking to their 
coiuemporurieii, by giving the trea^ 
Burcs of their thoughts, the iiowcr of 
their iniiuh, to language. To all 
such, W’hose caretir is yet to be run, 
who feel, or trust to feel, that they 
liave yet in their hamls a great future, 
we think that sttnetlung may be said 
not unprofitably of the cliaractcr wliich 
our literature lias sustained. 

They be urged with the ex- 

ample of wose who have given to it 
its greutness, to look back, and con- 
sider who (hey were to whose place 
tJioy succeed ; to know the honour of 
the rank to which tJiey aspire, and un- 
derstand its resmnsibility. 

There is no labour of Bclf-cultivo- 
tidh too severe tor him who tvould 


write the language of a great people. 
Witli strenuous and patient endeavour 
he must prepare himself for his under- 
taking, and with vigilant jealousy of 
himself must he fulfil it. 

The first great source of eloquence 

is ill himself. 

“ PMiis id €»i fju(kf Jticit disertumJ** 

In thoughtful solitude ho must watch 
over and cherish the powers of his own 
jqvirit. He has knowledge to aequire; 
he must study the wisfluui of others, 
lie must owe to his patient atul siih- 
misv've observation of wliat has been 
thought and done hy minds of higliest 
authority, the jiiithority with which 
he liiuisidf may speak to his own age. 
for the powir of his own mind is not 
ind<‘]>e!i»jcnt of the ]K»wer wMch ha's 
pntvded it. Hut r.tilier there is a 
continual derivation of jvi^ver from 
mind to mind, imd from age lo age ; 
and tlie youth of genius is maiketl 
lunch more by rcvixend and fond ad- 
miration of the exctlhrig proiliu lions 
of ]i«st genius, than by tlie sense of 
its own iuilependeiue. 1'he iudqKjn- 
dince of original thought, and rite 
►implicit}' and truth of native feidin^, 
are not deftah'd or distuihed by sum 
admiration j hut in it tliey become 
founded upon a '•trfiigth jrreater than 
their own. 'I'he nuiid wdiuh has 
within itself the native springs of 
power, need not fear to acknowledge, 
to love, and to follow' tln' steps of 
its masters. Its own strength will 
glow meanwhile : those princi}deK of 
nireugth, wlietht'i in thought or firl- 
iiejr, which have hoeii sow'fd in itself, 
will silently unfold hy their own laws, 
if tie* com MS of lifi* itself bring no- 
thing to entl'cble, oppress, or corrupt/ 

their energy. 

The power of wisilom, thought, 
knowledge, and high pasnon, which 
the human mind, through 'Continie*! 
agcfi, has embodied in its great pro- 
ductions, IS the great heritage of every 
generation. 1 1 is in deep ankt thought- 
ful laborious study that geniu.s itself 
takes Us ^lurt in this commonwealth, 
its own peculiar and dearer port, out 
of which it finds the means to creato 
new wealth, and to augirvcyit the great 
descending snberitance of mankind. 

The preservation of its own distino- 
tive oimracter, of its own essential 
strength, is to be otherwise effected, 
than by ignorance or neglect of the 
surpassing works of preying time’. 
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It is to be found in a life confonned 
to the vocation of ^nins— a life sim- 
ple and pure, of high desires and low- 
ly seeming — a life guarded from the 
intrusion of all purposes and passions 

which belong to the minds of others^ 
and not to its own destination. It is 
thus that the originality of genius is 
to be preserved, by keeping inviolate 
the unity of life, by protecting to the 
mind the integrity of its inmost self. 

To feed its own strength from all 
sources, &om the works of otliers in 
study, from nature in natural lift' — to 
gimd it, by exclusion of injury — to 
raise, refine, and purify thought, by 
cherishing within itself all gentle, 
good, and generous aflecthms — and to 

lift up its own hope by the conscious 
bearingl within itseli* of a great and 
high purpose ; — these se(‘m to be the 
meaus by whicli that power in the s]ii- 
rit must be fostered, which is the first 
source to eloquence, of its first ascen- 
dancy over the inintls and hearts of 
men. 

But besnles this higher labour of 
the mind, of which all perhajis ac- 
knowledge, as all must have felt the 
importance, there is a sp<'cics of' culti- 
vation, oepress to the art itself, that 
is to be exercised, which is not only 
much neglected, but often disavowed 
— the cultivation of language itself, as 
the means of eloquence. 

For the mind of high thought and 
imTias-sioned smiimcnt, thougli it will 
of itself break forth into ovtT])owernig 
eloquence, is not of itself able to make 
its own eloquenci' boautiful or dur- 
able. Wlien the spirit of a man pours 
itself forth in words into the cars of 
listening, thronging men, it is not by 
the worths of his eloquence only that 
he holds them all rapt in audience, 
but in the tones of his voice, as they 
kindle from within, iii his changing 
look s, and every unstudied gesture 
ihal bewTays the working of his iiimd 
—in all that, from the living man in 
the fervour of his owm transport, 
brings upon them more overwhelm- 
ingly the coinniunicatioii of his spirit 
— lies the sjiell of power by which he 
seizes on thc'ir sympathy, and subjects 
their mind to himself. Such eloquence 
is no or art : it is, in the living 
Strife of men, the ascendancy of power 
which one wrests to himseif over all 
the others ; it ip the sway of predomi- 
nating force ; and therefore it does not 
Vot. V. 


rest upon the means of art, but upon 
those natural means hy which inherent 
force can make itself felt ; and its suc- 
cess is no triumph of art, but a des- 
potism won by violence over the spi- 
rits of men. 

The eli^uence of such speakers, 
powerful in their own day, does not 
remain to the nation — ^it does not be- 
come incorporated m the literature of 
their country. For, written down, it 
is bereaved of its life. To language 
which lias no breath of life, which is 
silent in its writti-n character, art 
must sujiply that jxiwcr over the read- 
er's mind, which the dominion of a 
fervid spirit held over the sympathy 
of wrunclrring hearers. The music of 

llie words must come in place of the 
thrilling voice ; the skill of their se- 
lection iniist give the fulness of their 
nuaning ; and the whole structure of 
oration must bring fortJi that clear- 
ness to the iindtrstanding, and, by 
tlic enchained succession of emotions, 
that force ol‘ passion, which o\ei pow- 
ering hjmpatliy brought almost in 

flaslifs upon the intellect, and in ]ml- 
satioiis of the blood upon the heart, 
A.nd art, too, with its elaborate per- 
iection. must save the calm, collected. 
Vigilant mmd, from every sl^ock to its 
imrcHt highest judgment, which might 
have been borne dowm perhaps by the 
torrent of ungovernable feeling. 

To him who w'ould u'Hfe eloquence, 
the study of language itself is of in- 
dispensable necessity — a w'ide, intri- 
cate, and difficult study, in which 
books are at once necessary and dan- 
gerous guides — in which the field for 
cultivation liivs in nature, and yet the 
art of cultivation calls us away from 
nature. 

The first study of language is the 
study of tliought itself. For the pa- 
ramount law which every writer as- 
sumes to obey, is the law of the 
hctiial mind. If we write, we must, 
by ait, follow the natural courses of a 
iiiiiid unfolding its own thoughts. We 
must be skilled in the procesM« of 
thought, that if we arc tempted for a 
moinciit to write that which we intend^ 
but for which the mind of our rooiler 
is not yet prepared, we may at once re- 
ject it. For we must leiid him gradu- 
ally on. We have to shew him that 
which he does not know, to persuade 
him of that which he does not believe; 
and we must be guarded, not for a 
H 
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moment to lose our hold upon his in- 
telligence^ for wc might not again re- 
cover it. 

Wc must be slcilfub then, to lead his 
intelligence on with us, step by step. 
We must be skilful, that is, to pursue 
and to express natural processes of the 
mind in thought. But however inde- 
pendent of V'^)rds the acts of the mind 
may be (if tht'y are ever entirely inde 
pendent), yet to him who is to give 
tliem expression, they are involved in 
wolds ; aiul he knows nothing of 
thought lor the uses of eloquence, if he 
does not know it as it is interwoven with 
language. We have to study, therefore, 
that curious and subtle structure of 
human discourse, by which it is made 
the lit and correspondent expression 
to the natural inward workitig> of the 
tnind. We h.'ive to stuify tin* science of 
language, not merely in ihc laws of 

its minuter structure, but in those 
laws and principles of the enure com- 
position of discourse, hy which it be- 
comes a VI hu lo for tin* utterance, in all 
its various moods and cunditious of 
action, of the action of the human 
mind — a science of exceeding meta- 
physical suVitlety. 

'J’his is tile first study of language : 
that study purely philosophical, which 
may be jiurMicd ni all laugiuges, wulh 
a different character in all ; — and last 
pcrliajis in those which are least fami- 
liar to use. 

'rile iiuM is the study of the words 
themselves of the laiiguj »e to be writ- 
ttn: — a stinly again curious and diffi- 
cult; yet following quite a different 
direction. I'or, in the study of the 
words of language, w’c seek to feel 
tlieir beauty and pow er as parts of the 
living speecli of those by whom they 
are spoken. This is less an intellectual 
study. It is rather the cultivation of 
a delightful sense — of a peretption 
instinct with fLcliiig, by which we re- 
ceive Upon OUT minds, with insun- 
tiineous impression, the pirfect force, 
os it touches thought, love, and ima- 
gination, of cviiy WORD, which a 
mighty people, for ages past, has used 
for the pregnant expre sion — the vi- 
vid image of some aniciptiun of the 
souk in which thought, love, and ima- 
gination do blend theinsclvi-s together. 
This pera'ption of the force of words, 
is at once severely exact, delicate, and 
passionate. It is formed in reading 
the works of those who have written 

the language with the happiest expres* 


sion : in part, perhaps, among the re- 
mains of the language as it existed in 
its primitive forms : and in great part, 
unquestionably, in the happy inter- 
course of life, xroin cliildlioud upwards, 
W'henever the words of living speech 
have drop])ed with delighi on our cars, 
or sunk w ith deeper iiiiprt'ssion upon 
our heaits. 

It liappens that wo are told of ono 
of the greatest writers of our language, 
that he bestowed on it this jiecuhar 
study. JMii ION Ktudird, with love 
and diligent care, the words of i^inglibh 
speech, that one day he might clothe 
in them imperishable thoughts. And 
in the moniiuients of his genius, both 
in his prom* and in bih more powerful 
vtrst*, we ItH'l very strongly, and with 
unceasing admiration, the eiies. of his 
singular study and derj> science of 
language. Neither Ilotiu r, nor Dante, 
nor Shaksjicare, nor any who have 
felt most strongly the trance ol' inspira- 
tion, have lift U.S such memorable 
examples of the power with wliicli the 
iiund’H eoiici*))iions may be imaged ni 
wolds, and of the might that mu) Ih* 
invohed in the very stnutim* of 
speich. If his study of languagt 
is iver in txciss, perhaps tin* cause u 
ill those habits of his mind, which gave 
to inteliect altogcihei too great ]>re- 
doimiKtuce, if n may be sani so, m hn 
conipo'iition of poetry. If ihi' t.iuU 
of what IS sometimes tilt by us with 
paintul obtrusion, lies with him and 
not with our'-el^es, we should rather 
MipjK).';''' that this excess iif intellect 
has iiidticdl excess in the artifice of 
LiigUige, tlwn that any argument 
to );e draw n fioni the writings of Mil- 
ton, against the most studious cultiva- 
tion of language. 

No art can jirosper which shghu 
the materials hy w hieh it is to work. 
In every art the productions of'grnlm 
are indeed nothing else than iiianifeH- 
tations of the mind itsi If in niatiTial 
tonus. 7'heii, as it n's(»tcts itself, let it 
honour the form iu which it is to 
iqqH'ur. 

in fact, the study of the form hy 
which the mind is to exprtss itself, is 
at die Hame lime a study of that mind 
which IS to Hml expressv^ in such a 
form : whicli is ohvioub witu . '^gard to 
language, the minuter studies of which 
are plainly .studies of the subtlest 
working of tin* intellectual £icultiis. 
But the same truth holds, though not 
so apparcutly^ofthe other arts, of which 
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the matcriiil cxprcsBion lies iiujre re- 
mote from intellect. 

But the artist studies the material 
form of expression, not merely for that 
iiivc'stigiition of his own mind, which 
is included in the study of its means 
of expressing iis'df \ but still more 
perliaps for their sakes to whom he 
addri'sses himself by his art. He 
speaks to men : he colls on men 
for their sympathy. Then he must 
submit himself to be goveitieil by the 
laws, to which, in nature, their sym- 
pathy is subjected. If tlieir stiises 
are impressed, and their imagining 
mind is held in fascination, by colours 
and shapes, the painter or the sculptor 
must be pt'rfect in knowledge of those 
hues and forms which hold over their 
spirit chis mysterious sway. If men 
h.ive a mighty language of spoi'ch, and 
if, by a iiuturul sensibility, or by in- 
herit 'd pride, their minds cleave to it 
with strong association, — then he, 
whose art frames its works in speech, 
iijUKt, for their sakes, witli ejirm*st 
j»luily and ri*verend observance, gather 
tile force of tlicir spoerli, tliat when he 
uses il, he may cointnand their minds. 


Perha|>s the exemplificatios of thiR* 
careful and fond .study of language is 
to be found more among poets than 
the writers of prose : because, in the 
comt>osition of poetry, the mind at- 
tempered to delight, feels more sensi- 
tively the exquisite form into wliicli 
the material expression of its conccf 
tions is wrought. And, on the same 
uccoiiiit, the reader of jioetry ri'ads 
with more awakened sensibility. 
WTience no poetry has great and per- 
manent hold uiMin tlie love of a people, 
in w'liich their language is not used 
with great knowledge and delight of 
the words themselves of the language. 

Great writers in prose have, in some 
resiicets, a rcjmiation and authority 
mure independent of language : for 
we read their writings in some degire 
as works of science ; looking through 
the expression to the thoughts. But 
this is only for the students of science. 
To a nation, those writers only are 
great who are elotjuent: and those only 
are eloquent whose written word« are 
music to living cans, and delight ta 
beating hearU. 


l.iri: OP ANTOMO LAMnfcRTACCr. 

l/'rom “ UUtmi.' McninroJiHl UrUa i'Ulu Hi Bohftna tlHufir Ha Gaaparc Botnhnu 
j»Ihv>tfiHi tfi‘ Ifaouuni Wustn^ Aaiunio ffanat e GaUa:. o 

Marhcattl, IhHu'ate all^ Etmmntii&nua Bremij^’ Cailo Carala i.’iirdtnal LVfjulo'' 


1666 .] 

3Ik EniioR, 

Tins work, from wliicli I propow to 
make a tew extracts, as being, in all 
proliability, very little known among 
Englisli readerh, is written on .a sin- 
guLir ])lan, hut vntb great felieitj, 
and even <*l(>quenoe of style, and in 
the spirit of tlie best Italian historians. 
It comprises an outline of all the prin- 
cipal evcnt« that liad taken pkice in 
''life native city of its aullior, fiom the 
earliest times to tlu; coinmcnccmeiit 
of the sixteenth century, that outline 
being filled uji and enlarged into a re- 
gular history, in three p.n ticuLr pi*- 
rioils of time ; tin* finst of which con- 
tains the fatal and bloody feuds of the 
Lambertacei and Gicremei, from their 
first about tlie time of the 

liJoiTemse in to tlie final 

expulsion of the Kambirtacei in 
an inltTViil of thirty years, during 
which Antonio l/mi)>ertairi, the leatl- 
or of one of the facrien--, oceujoes the 


principal ]>Iace, and accordingly gives 
n.nne to the fiist hoc#k or division of 
the work. 

x\fUT the famous defeat of the citi- 
peroi Frederick II., befeie Parma, 
and the destruction of the fortified 
camp to which, in the .irrogaiicc of 
dominion, he h.id given tbs; title of 
“ the city oi‘ i letory,” the ^^^tes whicli 
had i mbniced the party of the (nn Iphs 
(which was then the cause of fi'ts^dom 
throu^'hout Italy), bejian to ele\ute 
themselves upon the decline of the 
imperial powtr; and, among others, 
the citizens of Bologna reduced to 
thiir subjection the towns of Fuen/a. 
Tinola, and Forli, togrtlier willl al- 
most all the surrounding territory of 
Rom.^pia. Tlie progress of their con- 
tjacsls at last elarmed the neighbour- 
ing State of .Alodtiia, which was more 
j.istly t NCI ted by the dcl'ection of 
Xonuntola and San Ces.irio, these 
places having voluntarily withdrawn 
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themselves from its protection, to join 
the Bolognese confederacy. The am- 
bassadors of Modena having in vain 
demanded restitution of their alleged 
dependencies, both states prepared for 
war, and tlie Modenese secretly 
strengtliened themselves, by engaging 
the 8Up|K>rt of £nzo, or Henry, king 
of Sardinia, (the emperor’s bastard 
son), who was then at Keggio with a 
numerous army, waiting an opportu- 
tumty to retrieve the honour lost by 
bis father on scvcni] lute occasions. 
The pi ople of Bologna no sooner heard 

of this formidable accession to their 
enemies, than they sought to create 
some balance of power, by inviting 
the Marquis of Este to assume the of- 
fice of Podcsta, an honour which, ac- 
cording to the prevailing policy of the 
Italian republics, was always confer- 
red on a foreigner, from the fear of 
entrusting private citizens with a dan- 
gerous pre-eminence. The Marquis, 
how'ever, thought it prudent to de- 
cline the offer, and the Bolognese, re- 
ducetl to the necessitj of relying on 
their own unaided force, bestowed the 
command on Philip Hugoni, a native 
of Brescia, who shortly afterwards 
took the field with an army of yO,OOU 
men. That of Modena amounted on- 
ly to 2,000 more, but possessed a great 
superiority, in being partly composed 
of the regular and well-disciplined 
troops of Germany, and commanded 
by a general of great military talent 
iuid experience. Under sucli circum- 
stances, it appeareil to many of the 
ciders in council, the most prudent 
part to act on the defensive witluii the 
walls of their city, but the bolder 
opinion prevailed, and the army 
marched on the direct road to Modena, 
attended by all the jirineipul nuhiJiry 
of the state, and preceded by the Car- 
roccio,* 


* This celebrated machine, which it is wcU 
knoa-n, was not peculiar to Bologna, but 
used by all, or niostot'tlie Italian republics, 
is tlius described in the work before us. 
** It was a car of fine workmanship, support- 
ed on four wheels, in shape square, and con- 
taining within it ten men, completely arm- 
ed. In the midst of it was erected a pole, 
to wluch the standard was affixed, and the 
pole itself terminated in a golden cross at 
the top. 'I'hu whole fabric was covered, as 
well as die oxen by which it was drawn and 
the chariirtecr, wiiii u red anil white cloth, 
suitable to the device of the nty, and a 
priest always accompamul it to perfunii 


The Carroccio of the Florentines is 
thus described by liicorduno Males« 
pini, (the venerable chronicler quoted 
by Muratori in his Dissertation on the 
Military System of the ruder ages.-— 
Sec Athemeum, vol. 1. p. 225.) 

“ The Carroccio was a car on four 
wheels, painted all over of a vermilhon co- 
lour, on the top of which were elevated two 
large vermilhon poles, supporting the grand 
standard of the republic, half vermilhon 
and half white. It was drawn by a pair of 
great oxen, covered with vermUlion dofii, 
which were absolutely set iqiart for this ser- 
vice, and tlie driver was a fteeman of tho 
city. This Carroccio was used by the an- 
cients as a sign of triumph and dignity ; 
and, whenever they went out in host, tho 
knights and barons of the surrounding coun- 
try drew it into the market place, and there 
consigned it into the hands of the people^ 
who conducted it to the army. And for 
the purpose of guarding it were selected the 
most pcrfei't, and vahunt, and worthy, of 
Uie citizens. ” I'hc inhabitants of Florence, 
he adds, had, besides their Caf roccio^ a fa- 
mous bell, which was rung night and day 
for a full montli, before they sallied forth 
on any expediuon, by way of vaunting ge- 
nerosity, to gi>c fair warning to the enemy 
of their intended mardi. And tlus bell, he 
says, teas by some called MartineUa^ but 
by others, the BiM of Amsf and when 
they bet out on their march, it was placed 
on a wooden tower, in another car, whicli 
albo accompanied the army. “ To these 


niasb, and for other occasional services. 
The macliinc was guarded by 1500 sol- 
diers, having for their captain some valiant 
knight, distinguished by the state with tlie 
gift of a coat of mall, a sword, and a golden 
belt, and the payment of a public sakuy, a 
thing unusual in those days, when the 
Italian republics, divided into centuries, did 
not p.iy thdr forces, but the citizens, with- 
out fee or reward, not only performed all 
warlike si'rviees lor their parent state, but 
abo cuiiti ibuted their assistance to her allies. 
Whenever the Carroccio stopped, the army 
likewise halted ; there was the Praetorium, 
and from tlicnce, as from the tribunal, the 
commander haiangued, issued his ordeys. 
and gave the word of battle. The squad- 
rons, dispersed in fight, re-united themselves 
within its sacred enclosure, and set them- 
selves in order to renew the engagement, 
and whenever it fell into the power of the 
enemy, tlie day was held for lost. It was 
never brought into the field without the 
consent of all the different councils. In 
time of peace it was used at tli^mectings of 
illustrious personages, or on ccriubte.great 
snlemnities was ordered out by the 
(or members of the supreme council,) for 
the pur[|ose of‘ gratifying and raismg the 
spirits of ilie people by uic image of their 
ancient triumphs !** 
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two pieces of paradct the Canocdo and itie 
Martimlla^ was limited the pride of our 
simple ancestors.*' Malesp. Hist. Fior. 
eap. 164*. 

I'hc expedition ended as gloriously 
as it was valiantly cominenci ^ ; for, a 
general engagement having at last 
taken place at the bridge of ii^nt Am- 
brosioj the Modenese and Germans 
were completely routed with great 
slaughter, and tne loss of no less than 
KOOO men made ivisoncrs, among 
whom we find the names of Bosio 
Dovara, lord of Cremona, Gerardo Pio, 
and Thomasino Gorzano, of the most 
illustrious houst's of Modena, and to 
crown tile whole, of the unfortunate 
king of Sardinia himself. Antonio 
Lumber tacci, tlien a very young man, 
but a]|^‘ady conspicuous tor his talents, 
was not only the principal instrument 
in obtaining their great success by the 
advice which he gave in council pre- 
vious to the battle, but liecanic still 
more the obj(*ct of applause and envy, 
by having, with his own litmd, in sin- 
gle combat, brought the king to the 
pound, and compelled him to yield 
himself captive to his enemies. Im- 
mediately after the battle, he was sc- 
K*ctcd to bear the gootl tidings of vic- 
tory to the city, ivhere he was received 
with the loudest acclamations of gra- 
titude and joy. Meanwhile, Modena 
was invested by the conquering army, 
ainl the Podcsta, having left to Ludo- 
vico Ciiemnei, (another noble Bolog- 
nese) the conduct of the siege*, repair- 
ed himself to Bologna to participate in 
the ensuing triumph ; a spectacle 
unequalled in majesty and splendour by any 
ance the days of the Roman empire, ex- 
cept when t^ostmccio had di*>coniftted the 
army of Florence, and when Alpliunso of 
Arragon had expelled King Bene, and ac- 

2 uiT^ the UiTone of Naples. Tlic streets 
irough which die proccbbion was to pass, 
were dccoraU^l with triumphal archeb, 
whereon were exhibited many symbolical 
'-'’'Tcsentationb of victory. The gniund was 
strewed with tiowers, the hallb were oma- 
roenled with ancestral images, so that the 
dead seenitd to be *ipectatorb of die triumpli, 
as well as die living. Tiic Podesta, with 
Antonio by his side, was met near tlie city 
by die nobility and all the populace. Then 
entered, first, the trumpets and warlike in- 
Btrumenls of music ; the light cavalry fol- 
lowed, an'^ '.fcn the foot soldiers, crowned 
with mk" Behind them were trained along 
Ik^ust, the standards and ensigns of the 
enemy, and die iuipeiial eagles, Mhilc n dis- 
play was made of tlie spoil, consisting of 
vessels of gold and silver, and all the furni- 
ture of die royal pavilion. The Carroccto 


came after, covered with piuple, ditwn by 
oxen, unifonnly caparisoned, giiai^ 
by young noblemen, arrayed in cuirasses* 
bearing long swords, ancf uncovered above 
the shoulders. Then walked the prisoners 
with a proper escort, and among them many 
German barons and odiers of note, the last 
being Knzo lumself, sitting upon a mole* 
the subject of all discourse, and the object 
of every eye. All admired the beauty and 
majesty of his countenance, which bote evi- 
dence by eveiy token of his royal descenu 
Nor were there wanting many, who, pity- 
ing the ill fortune which had befallen the 
son of BO great an emiMHw, stained the glo- 
ries of that country witli the tears rather of 
men than of citizens. Last appeared the 
victorious general, on horseback, clad in a 
robe of purple, crowned with laurel, and 
followed by companies of soldiers atmed 
with breastplates, and also laurelled. To 
enjoy so magnificent a scene, not only were 
the porticoes and the streets filled with 
spectators, but the very roofs were crowded, 
and tlie ladies standing at tlicir windows di- 
vided with the conquerors tlie general ad- 
miration.*’* 

Equal in rank with Antonio> and 
next to him in reputation for the con- 
duct of this war, was Ludovico Giere- 
nici (of whom mention has already 
been made) ; and from their rivalship 
on the present occasion, may be de- 
duced all the subsequent calamities of 
their families and of their native city. 

Bcnsion are detailed, and the character 
of the ambitious hero of a Republic 
drawn, with considerable ability in 
the passage which follows 

** Antonio having acquired a high repu- 
tation, endeavoured the more zealously to 
maintain, and augment it by tlie acts of 
peace and the dignities of civil government, 
the more he wab incited by tlie emulation 

* Tlic unfortunate king of Sardinia, after 
having thus been made a public spectacle, 
was condemned to pass the remainder of his 
days ill an honourable imprisonment, where, 
to use the expression of our author, ** he 
enjoyed every indulgence of royalty, except 
his Uberty.*’ The emperor Frederic us^ 
his best endeavours, first with threats, after- 
wards with unbounded oflurs from his trea- 
sury, to procure the emancipation of his 
son ; but these sturdy rcpubhcaiis were 
proof to die temptauon, and oonstandy re- 
fused to yield up, for any consideration, the 
glory of retaining within thcii walls a royal 
captive. Knzo, resigning at lengtli the 
vain hopes of freedom, addicted himself en- 
tirely to die honourable pursuits of litera- 
ture and die arts, and obtained a respectable 
rank among tlie ancient Tuscan poets. He 
‘died in the 23d year of his captivity, and 
was buried at Bologna with royal boroura. 
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tf Glemneit «1l0, in birth, in richM, nhd 
in valoiir, pmuidnd to dittpute with him the 
prc-emiBenott. l^ambertaoci did not tail to 
Muit the |;ood opinion of his fellow^ieens 
bj increaang, urith all the industry of art, 
tte gifts imidt he already cn^cd of 
nttiue and of fortune. He bound to him- 
•dtby acts of kindness and courtesy of 
Btntiien, all whom it fell under his power 
to obli({e, and even when opportunities did 
BOt present themselves, he made thorn, by 
the marked assiduities of his behaviour, 
principally towards diose who possessed in- 
iuence over etthers. He was not avaririouH 
of wealth, but exercised s froquei^t and dis- 
creet liberality, always taking rare to ac- 
eompany it with an air of affectionate be- 
ni^ity, which more than doubled the 
pnoe of every favour. Complaisance, which 
IS a virtue not leiss easy to be attain>^1 than 
H is necessary for success in an undertaking, 
had its native Mat in his breast, lie well 
knew that, tor want of that quality. Princes 
tlieinsehi's arc often mined ; and tliat it- 
mong private individuals, no vice is so hurt- 
ful OK that dogged obstinacy of character 
whirli feels an equal rcpujfnanec to rrtum a 
aahitc, and to nice a grateful sense of bc- 
acfttii confemd. Antonio was not only 
ptadous in lus salutations, but condencend- 
lOg and familiar in lus vihits of civility or 
ftiend.shiu, e\'cn to inferior ciiueniN He 
employed all the pl iyfidne^ta, but none of 
the bittemcsii of s.tt]re, deU'^ting, above all 
things, the dangcrotus tiumour of huch as 
would rather lose a friend than Mtcridcc a 
jest Kveiy tune tliat he resorted m the 
public square, he gained to hu party some 
new citfxen ; and often Kiund, by experi- 
ence, how (Kissible it is h) buy tlie heartv of 
men at the cxficncc of a few toniple words 
He studied, witii care and diligence, die 
genius of every man with whom he hail any 
dulmgs ; and, until t.\{>eritincc had taught 
him the diversities of each individtnil cha- 
racter, he availed himself of gviteral rules, 
recollecting always that avanct. is the c«in- 
coniHant of age, arnl tlitU yoiuh ddightf. 
itaelf in play, in the chase, and in love ; but 
bifl wiiole industry was euipluvtd in mak- 
ing buimlfthe iiiSistcr of ui){Mirtan( secrets, 
wdl knowing of how binding a force they 
me upon die uniids of men whinic interests 
iti^tae the necessity of silenre ; and, jurice 
wine i» the parent oi freedoni, lie took th. 
advantage of festive meetings, and revek to 
worm himself into the conddemT of men 
from whom, with the easy of some 
trifling communication, he oft* n drew out 
di«covt.Tte<i of the greatest moment With 
such acts IIS these, he conunittHl to insinu- 
ate hiniMdf into Uic favtair of all ii.cn, and 
principally of the mihles, who wm , Ibr the 
moKi part, attached m the fihibdlm party. 
On the oibcT hand, f.udovicw Ctirrcnici, 
favoured by such familu"* of' the nobility as 
prnfvtiM'd adbercix'c to tl»e Gur Ipli^, (nmried. 
with every ortiiicc in his jK'wcr. tlic s\ip- 
port of the commonalty. Probably his 
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means were as lUuoh more base than those 
of his rival, m were the people whom he 
strove to win ; but there ut no action so ser- 
vile that ambition will not stoop to the cam- 
mission of it.** 

Meanwhile, the external greatness 
and prosperity of fiologna increased 
ftrom day to ctay^ and elcvatid her to 
tht* highest rank amoiig tlie republics 
of Italy, and the seeds of discord Ik*- 
tween tlie rival families still slumW- 
ed for many after the conclusion 
of the war of Modena, tiU they wiire 
first awakeneti into life by a public oc- 
fumnee. The ottice of cajitain of the 
|)Coplc, nc.xt in lUgnity to that of the 
Ptslesta, had, through the intrigues of 
the I>aniberUcci, been ]>rocured for a 
very unworthy adherent to thi ir party, 
named Bonacossa ilc Soresino, was 
bhortly after convicted of gross dior- 
mittrs, and auicrcod in a very large 
.sum of 111011(7. This simple circum- 
stance was aggravated by tile Lamber- 
taeci into an insult offered to the whole 
family, and by the liim^inci w.is stu- 
diously represeiitt.d as involving their 
rivals in the same guilt with the prin- 
cipal ofilndir. A public fray, attend- 
eil with the effusion of much blood on 
cither side, wa.s the consequence ; but 

matters were, at that time, prcventt^l 
from going farther by the intervnition 
of wise and pnnhiU men- The chiefs 
of each faction were coiidtnmcil to p.iy 
considerable fines into the treasury, 
and a sort of iviciHcatioii was made, 
iqually int-incere and precarious. 

nils tranK;u*tion was concluded in 
liJoH ; but the ein>iiing year gave birth 
to yet more Hcrious dlswiisions. Among 
the private feuda of the city, tho^ of 
the GaUa^/i and ("arboncH liad long 
bet n notorious ; but, aliout this time, 
an apfiareiit refonciiiiiiion emboldened 
AllKrto, ft knight belonging to the lat- 
ter family, to ask in niarrnute., of Sig- 
nor Gi»v:in Piero (i.dlaz/i, his daugli- 
tcr, Virginia, with whom he Imd long 
Invii Si'cn-tly in love. The old gen- 
tleman, either retaining in his breast 
the embi'rs of their aiicti iit emnity, or 
from some other motive, refused his 
const lit ; but the lovtT, lisU'iiiiig only 
to his passion, did not cease to solicit 
her as a Jiiistrcss, whom Jit* could not 
hope to obtain as las wiftv w4*i;jpcli>re, 
in orde r to jhi* her more <)Ut*iiy'<'>jid 
more freely to puniue his di*Kign upon 
her .ifUcrions, he [lersuddeil one of Ins 
relation'., of the family of t'otelliini, to 
build a higli tower adjoining to bis 
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house> under ]>rctext of adding to the 
beauty and dignity of his mansion, but 
really in order to conunund the neigh- 
bouring gardens of the house ot‘ Gal- 
lazzu Tliitlier he repaired daily, and 
there passed hour ufhT hour in the 
contemplation oi' lu r whom lu^ adonnl. 
Jt was not long before he Ibuud means 
to make his ]>assion known, and to tn- 
8})ire a bimilar wnlimenl in Virginia's 
bosom ; nor could Ins ardent temper 
rest satisfied W'uh tlie attainment of 
that which at first appeared to him the 
auimnii of all eartlily hup^iiiUKs, the 
free indulgence of seeing and convers- 
ing with his beautiful mistress by signs 
and tokens of distant love, lie re- 
sorted to the {iowxtAiI engines of* cor- 

ruptioiij and at last succeeiled in win- 
ning tile furtherance of liis views 
some of those most intimatrly attach- 
ed ii» tile ftiiiiily, by wliose ussisUimv, 
in the aWnci' of Giovan Piero, he one 
day ciuried off' the lady Iroiu her fa- 
ther's house, and privaUdy inarrird 
her. 111 the preseiUH.* of two or tlirei* 
iiU'ndK'rs of his own family. Uidiappy 
nuptials, whose aiispicts were deceit, 
hatn'd the we<l(Ung torch, and. for the 
epttlialamium, u fath^T s curse ! 

(iiovan Pi«*ro, from the moment of 
tlieir consummation, ineditatid only 
the deejX'St plans of revt'iigi' ; hut he 
was too gdoil .a [xtliticiaii not to dis- 
aemhle most artificially , for, far from 
crt'dting suspicion by an unnatural 
appeflr.iiuv of conn'iit, hi* first gave his 
anger the* full sw*ay, then affected a 
gradual iniligatioii of his ri'sentiriMit, 
and, not till after repeated attempts, 
on the part of his children, to obtain 
forgiveness, sutli'red himself at length 
to ijc won to the n}»iH'arance of ti re- 
conciliation. lluhits of mutual inter- 
course were now rcueweil, !Uid the 
doors of the ('arlKtiicM and (f'llazai 
Wen- mutually opeiietl to the meiidxTS 
of tMUh Ikfiiilies ; when, one night, 
the inexorable ba]b.<)riaii enteiixi with 
a party of his friends the house of bis 
seii-tnduw, and, while they w'cre ewi- 
pluyisl, not without IdoiNl-sliei!, in 
cunng the rist of the household, be 
binuadf ;x'*netrat<d inm tbe wttiding 
cbaiidwr liitd murdered the hnde- 
oom as l'*y by tlie side of bis 
Some bunian feeling yt*t 
ttiMstiiig in bis savage brisiNt, operat- 
,/Sd to spare the wretched Virginia, but 
only tor a n.ore miserable fate ; for, 
deprived of reason by tbe horrible 
Spectacle of the nighty she soon after- 
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words escaped from tbe observation cf 

her attendants, aud terminated her ex« 
istence by precipitating herself from a 
window of her apartment. 

(iaiuzzi fled from the city iinmedU 
atcly after the murder ; but, owing to 
his nigh rank and the intercession of his 
powerful friends, lie received for this 
enormous crime, no heavier a sentence 
than that of a two years' banishment. 
Kvni this was judged too severe by 
his adherents, wlio, still burning witb 
all implacable spirit of resentment 
against the Carbonesi, in consequence 
of the indignity offered them by Al- 
bert, which they conceived too great 
to be expiated even by his bloody 
watched tiic op]x>rtunity of the feast 
of Kaster, to receive him w^cretly with- 
in till' walls, and. under his auspices, 
to extirpate the devoted family of their 
rivals. The (iieiemei suffered tliem- 
sC'lvcs to be engaged in this horrid 
comfpiraey, which, however, was not 
managed so si*cretly, but that the in- 
tendeil victims were set on their guard 
lu time to prevent or meet its effects ; 
and, in order to do this more effectual- 
ly, they applied for assistance to tbe 
leader* of the Lambertacci, glad of any 
pretence to inlist thnimelvi^ in op^io- 
sition to their ancient antagonists. — 
The tumult whiuli ensucil might have 
been exiieeted to produce tbe most fa- 
tal conseijuinees to one, atleiLst, of the 
parties engaged, aud to the repose and 
liberty of the .'■^tate, but once more a 
.sense ell her of iimtual guilt or iiiutiial 
dangei inclineil tium to submit to tbe 
paeifung interce.>;sions of the magi- 
strates. Another reconciliation was 
made, not more sincere than the pre- 
ceding ; and if it was soniewhat more 
lasting, that must be attributed to the 
dreadful plague which shortly after- 
wards hrokt' out and ravaged all the 
states of Italy tor a great lengdi of 
tune, during which, the minds of men 
Were too much engaged in imniixliate 
appreht’inoiis for iheniiiehes and their 
tainihcs. m reuiw tlie feuds and mise- 
ries of civ'il discord. 

In the nutinwhile, the two hostile 
factions had carried tlndr intrigues be- 
yond the limits of their native city, 
and dividt'd lx*t\v*'en them the inhabi- 
tants of most of till' vassal states of 
Koniagiiii. Ill the year 1V20'3, one 
Pietro Pagani, a rich citizen of Imola, 
cxcitctl Hii insurrection in that city, for 
the purjHwe of expelling tlie friends of 
the (viercinei^ and took advantage of 
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the public duorders, by seizing the 
gDnrnment, and causing himselt' to be 
prodaiined sovereign lonl of the place. 
His slun^-lived tyranny cost him dear ; 
fbr the Bolognesc^j as soon us they re- 
edyed intelligence of the event, equip- 
ped an army of sufficient three to re- 
duce the insurgents to immediate obe- 
dience. The l^ambertacci, at whose 
Instigation he is said to have acted, 
being taken unprepan'd. denied all 
share in the transaction, and Ictl to his 
fkte the wretched tool of their anibi- 
tioii, who ended his days soon alter in 
banishiiient and poverty. 

The factions, alter this event, again 
lay dormant lor a s^iact* of sevcr.d 
years, during winch, Bologna was en- 
gaged with honour in ct'riain tbreign 
wars with the Venetians, and with 
Hubert PallaWcino, the tyrant of Mo- 
dena and Bergamo. She' also contri- 
buted her asfiistaua* towards the con- 

r istof Kaplcsby Charles of Anjou, 
brother of Saint Lewis, in whose 
army, it is said, there were no fewer 
than 4iMK> croises from Bologna, under 
the guidance of Guido Antonio Lain- 
bertacci. They were all this time dis- 
turbed by no civil commotions of great- 
er consequenci' than au insurrection 
of shoemakers, in favour of one of 
their trade, who liad l)een coinlemned 
to prison for the murder of a man 
witn whom he had taken his wife in 
adultery. 

In 1^73, a peace was concluded witli 
the republic of \'enice, which, leaving 
tile state in profound tranquillit) as to 
its external rdations, gave hirih to the 
renewal of those interior disM^ntioiis, 
the pluenzy of which had so long re- 
mained suspended. The leaden, of 
the two factioTl^> wen* more than ever 
solicitous to gain nflhtTents to their 
respective parties, and to give thtir 
partlzans the habits and appcaranct* of 
a military force, so tliat, within no 
long compass of time, the whole city 
teemed to beorganiz^ in two diW- 
sions, and not a day |MSK*d without 
the immediate ex)iectatiun of a public 
rupture. The occasion woa mkiu afkr 
given by a grand enterlain incut, held 
at the palace of Ludovico (iiercinei. — 
A young man of the house of Lain- 
bertacci, moved by curiosity, attended, 
and while he was too eanu'stly observ- 
wwne part of the spectacle, stood 
xn the way of the doroeAtics who were 
•crying up Uie banquet ; whereupon a 
iMtftid of the Gieremei, proUmding not 
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to know who lie was, indulged hia 
spite i^inst the rival family, by beat- 
ing him out of doors. Tlie young 
man went home, ami made his com- 
plaint, and Antonio, as soon as he 
neard tlic news, robc up in a transiiort 
of fury, and declareil lii$ resolution to 
wash out, in tin; blood of his eiieinies, 
the insult offcriHl to his race. Iinme- 
diately the wliolc portv was in arms. 
Olid Ludovico himself, with those 
about him, sallied forth in a tumultu- 
ous manner to wants the house of tlie 
liiereniei. A servant of Ludovico, 
having discovcretl their prefiarations, 
gave intelligence to his masUY, just in 
time to allow his mustering a strong 
iHidy of his friends, mnl going out to 
meet tempi'St in the public square. 
He there gave orderti to liis adlibrexits, 
who soon collected in sufficient nuin- 
bir lo keep his enemies in av'e. todis- 
pi‘rsc theina^lves abroad tn all parts of 
the city, and set on fire the hour's of 
the LainlxTtacri. The tutniiU Wame 
universal, and dUnng the wliolt' ensu- 
ing day and night, every stieet in Bo- 
logna was the sa'iie of w»me d(*s[»erate 
and bliNKly skirmish. No CTeat ad- 
vantage, liowcvtT, appears to have' Ihh'u 
gained by either party t»veT the otlntr, 
am! to this circumstance it was pei- 
ltap.H chu fly owing, that the effects of 
the inagistruti'S tt» restore jieace and 
oniiT l>c.euiiie once more surcessfiil.— 
Ludovico ulul Amoitio both rqiairttl 
to the great council, there to plead 
their res|H.‘ctivt* c.iusi'a ; when Uie for- 
mer, after making excuMs tor the ig- 
norance of lus guest, and shewing the 
iifccssiiy he wa.s under of hiking up 
arms in his defence, concluded by pro- 
iiouneiug a Hcvere censure u]w»ii the 
rash Tr loicnce of which his op|)OBents 
were guilty in seizing Uic sword of 
jubtice, and punishing with their own 
haiiiU, injuries which the Uw only 
ought 40 cliastise. Antonio, eurof^ 
at this imputation, rose witli a 
lencL* in lus air and gefiiuros which 
threatened to put u stop to adl hopc^ of 
reconcibation, when the inagistraUnt 
intcqiosiiig their authority, at length 
enforced silence, and Matthew Prendi- 
parte, an ancient citiat ri of great worth 
ami ret>i#tTtabiIity, exer^ bis good 
offices so effectually witji oH^^ttugry 
antagonists, os to prevail witli 
noino, at least, lo an apparent concord',' - 
and jiltdgc tlicrnAi'Ivea to a fbrgeiful- 
iicsu of their former anhoudiy, by 
partaking of a magnifkietii entoitain- 
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meni at 1)» hoiMtf ** as ia tlie custom 
• amoiiji^ the Germans.” 

In this apparent rceomciltotion, it is 
manifest thot the seeds of disccnitent 
•nd hitlrtxi njust FtiU hiivc lurkeil; and 

tt apjHwrs to have bein* iiolutU* agR™" 
vatiouVf fonner injurit-a in the mind 
of Alitontu, tbit tla.' j»artis'l senate 
iuwl allowed bis advi rsary to pl< :id luh 
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cause uninit9rrui>ted, and srben he 
himself rose to e|»eak, had reftued him 
that justice^ which the lowest citizen 
might ckim, of hcinjjht oTd in bis own 
dHWice. But these and othc-r Ciin>4eb 
ol ill will and aniioosity» blmiiivTcd 
tbr ;i little farther spaw of time, until 
new outrages awoke them into iiciio?>. 

{To hi‘ ntntinnCif.J 


Ml Moni or Tllf I.ATL RCV. BICHARD HOLT. 


[The following account of thi^' gentleman (author of the humorous production, entidcci 
tlve Kantoor ('ourtbhip, m our twenty-third uumUtr, the coutiuuatinn of w'im-h will be 
- ghfen wry (W»ini is cxtnictrd from an unpubhditd memoir. entitJ.d, “ A Slight Sketch oi 
•the Lite of die late Rrv. ftrthaid Hole, L.J.. B. Iteciorof Karringdon and Inwanlicigh,*’ 
printet^t the request of a litemry society at ^A'elt‘r, to which he belonged, and which i 
Known to the public by a tcduojc of i-ssais on of general literature.] 


Tut suhjeci of ilii.'» mmmir wa" horn 
in Exeter, iu tlm year 171 (», and his 
cUssicid iduratioii w.ui etnnpU tcd in the 
praumuir- school of tin*- ^tiy. uimUt 
I Ik* Citre oi' Mr llmlgkiuaou, n w.t t 4 1 
whoni ahililk's as a scholar 

were of it sup' rn/r de/nr. ninl uho 
v'n nii e\a Ih nt 5 qti*eii':i»‘}>s of In's 
taleiitN ua u tutor, in this roumy f'>/ 
f)rroR.) Tilt rail) \oiUh of Mr Hole 
wait (larrintJarlv dcitiuguidtL'd ,* In* 
riiuintaiiieil bis M:u.>tioii m s. hotd with 
caiiMtlirahU cridit, ui.d t vt'o at lhat 
time his [teruUar ti in of drv nmiu* 
humour w.i« coiispu iioiiv I rtmem- 
tier the lioVs of that jKiitxI acting in 
the Kchoid the Hroiv Straiagt'in, and 
High T^ift Ih’Iow Stairs, in which our 
fritinl rvprfbiiittHi N-n.h, and IaivcU 
dtsguisi'd us the ciuiJitry Iniy, who 
sqMdii' in the IK'Vo.ishire tiudect ; Mih{k 
hdgh was the Archer ami Til dip ; 
Hot'ken, the late rector of Oukhaiuji- 
lon, the Aim well am! Duke's Servant. 
!f 1 I'iiii trice with iiceuruey the re- 
fson«*tiorm of tint pcttotl. ths iierbirni- 
wte far from i lespscabie. M r I lole 
mtiovetl to iKforti in the year I 7 bk, 
and look hia th’grei’ of Bachelor of 
Laws ill 1 77 1 ; — he ww. onlainv.d in the 
same or the following year. At college 
bis acquaintance with tn'iu rul Simrot* 
oommcmM^lt which, rifx'tu'tl into the 
wannest, ibe nirwt sinct^n' frutul-dnp. 
terminutt''! *'wly with mir fTit iitrs lite. 

Th^ATso he k’came acquainud with 
ttWrtnnner uKsociate. Drewe, ol’ whose 
^ife he piVMtMintl to this society a short 
aiiil elegant skt'leh ; and trom these 

friemK whose military ardour w'as 
Voi.V. 


early coiispiruous, he c.mglit a poiticm 
of tlV‘ Kime spirit, and :nr<i.>U‘'ly wish- 

td, at our perenl of hi*- liio, to em- 
brace th<‘ prcitts-iou t*i which tliey 
W4*n‘ cU-stiiieil, und in which Ok* Ibr- 

in-'r attained so conspicuous a rank 
With the highen military reputation ; 
hut “ his lot foih idi*," and hn afivH*- 
lieai tor hi*; mother pn-vailwl, for he 
kn«w\ that to hint his wislus would 
have been destrucliM' of her p«acc. 

His po» (iad genius i spamlrtl, 1 be- 
lieve, very earl'» , and I have sivnsoine 
humorouH po* ms wTilten wdiile he wc'.' 
at ctdlege. As his t)H‘atrie4d incliiiJi- 
tioiiH w*re then warm, several nro- 
Iftgues and epiiitgms were the jirixlue- 
luMib of luK ]>••!). To ihes'- 1 c.mnot 
at prtsc'iu ha\4 access, lu;t sh.Ul co5>y 
from rerdlection u livily ^u d'esprit 
uf uIhiiu the year 1 7 (»,*>. \\ hen BiMiop 
KepjR-l came to rtsule here for the 
fir'.t tunc, J^ady VV.iidegravc, Mrs Kep- 
pel's sitU r, aeivinpametl him. Her 
{H‘?niiy excitt'tl universal atbiiiration ; 
aiul among the rest Mr Hole's uncle, 
the Ue\. Air Wight, and the chanter, 
Mr Snow, kiiuUed into jKH-tn* in her 
pniiM*. Mr Hole sent the iollowing 
htter an thnu an Exmoor idiepherd 
(his father's living, Bishop Nymm«tt, 
being in that nciglibourboou), with 
tile following lines annexed. 

“ Madam,— Though 1 cannot pre- 
iimd to chant your ladyship's pnuscs, 

like these two gtiitlemen, 1 am, with 
wjurd rtsjx'ct, your ladyship's most 
fuilhfuL and devoted.” 

** Happy the fair whose luatchleoA ebamw 

Cia Fuch edIA btowto intpiie * 
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ho I the trhiie Iroet her heauty W8rms> 

And turns e*en eww to tire.'* 

Lady W. was so well pleased with the 
compliment, that the Exmoor diep- 
herd was her frequent toast. 

In 177:s!, Mr Hole published his 
translation ot'Fin^al. It was written 
when the admiration of Ossian's poetry 
was general, warm, and sometimes en- 
thusiahtic. The accounts of Maepher- 
son and its early era were equally cre- 
dited ; nor was it surprising diat a 
youthful poet (tor the iruiisiatioii was 
begun nut long oftef the ungiiuil pub- 
lication in 1 7f>l ,) should catch with ar- 
dour the glowing imagery, the wild 
scenery, the animated description of 
this antico-modern liard, us the sub- 
ject of his lays. In the year nra, 
howevi r, tht public ordoui hatl cool- 
ed. I’lie fcoiiu* inntges almost ocm- 

sitantiy recurring with artful but slight 
varin lions, fatigued the reader ; the 
suspicion of imposture, tliough it had 
then scarcely assiiint*d a qui stioiiabh' 
shape, ihsgusted iiim. The version, 
elegant and flowing, with scarci iy a 
weak line, or a faulty rhyme, did not, 
probably on tins account, obtain much 
regard ; and while the Ode to Imagi- 
nation, especially when enforced by 
the niasterlv melody of Jacksfin's mu- 
sic, was warmly apiilauded. the work 
circulated with languor, and the sale 
at no time repaid the author s expec- 
tation.s of bi.s merits, 'fo select a s|K'- 
cimc'H troiii a w'oik so well known, 
and so long since pubhshed, can 
Ncarccly hi ex}iccied ; but on again 
examining it with a vn w to the pre- 
sent atUiHpt, i was pcirtieularly struck 
by the energy and spirit oi the fblloiv- 
ing deiHrripiion. On eoinpju^jiig n 
with Mr Alacpherson’s translation, we 
shall at once see the uiMitional force 
and uiiiinatmn which it receives from 
Mr Hole's numbers. 

** IJ 1 .S daring words cnflanic the martial 
throng— 

The gloom of batilv slowly rolh along : 

As rising vapmm front the fens exhale. 

And »>preail tbdtr sable banners o'er the vale, 
When raging stoims die hglit of Ueaven 
uivadc. 

And S'rapits sfdendour in surrounding shade. 
As MMJU dire spint through the du^ky night. 
When ntetoors streatii around their baleful 
light. 

Precedes th*; darkening cloud, and from his 
hand 

fmin tlie wjld sUkp^ thaitiesoUte thelood, 
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Howl o*er the waste, and ihsln the soiaid* 

ing groves. 

The tieiy chief in pomp tcixiflc moves.'' 

The Ode to Imagination again re« 
•curs in the Ikvonshire and Cornish 
lioems, but it will best enable us to 
trace die progr^ of our frieiid*s ta- 
lents to notice U in this phme. We 
need not rejieat the coinmcndatums 
which it lias so generally received. 
The plan U dial of Drydeii's ccle- 
bratea St Cecilia's Ode, and the ima- 
gery is equally spirited and correct, 
the lines flowing and mellifluous. 
Frtim ihiF, also a specimen may be per- 
inittiHl. 

** Yon mosKy stones that rise above the heath, 
llcsidc the blasted oak that towenon lugb, 
Mark Ut the hunter's tivw tlie cave ai death* 
Where cliiefs renowned in former lie : 
There rests brave Morar ! ihy unUnielydoom, 
Thy ogvd are and luoumful fneuds de- 
plore. 

How lain tlteir sorrow ! in the inlent tomb 
The mighty Morar Klcrpn, to rise no more ! 
I.ike iiiiu, ye warriors, you niust pass away. 
Like )um you shine ihc glorv of the plain : 

in time >out strength will fail, your tuuibs 
decay, 

Ami no nicniohal of your fame remain.*' 
In the year J Tin, he was united to 
Miss Wilbclmina Katcncamp, ikogh- 
icr of Mr Katcncamp, a wry resfH’ct- 
able and opulent merchant of this 
city. It wuK completely a union of 
hearts, and coininuetl with unexam- 
pled himiony and a flection to the tune 
of lim <leath, a period of twenty-six 
years. Soon ader this evetit, Mr Hole 
tixtHl at Sowtoii, a& curate lo Mr Arch- 

tlcocon Moore ; his living at fiuckercl, 
to which he Wiis preijcntid in 1777, 
having no suitibJe habitation. Mr 
Hole's occasional residemc in the 
fieighlwuxhood of South mol ton, led 
him to an acquaintance with Mr Bad- 
cock. From Mr Biulcock he first rc- 
ceivinl the Hymn to Ceres, and by his 
advice, and with some of' his ai<KistuaDS, 
Mr Hole engaged in tlic translation. 
I’hiR gentleman, who luitl reviewed 
the original in the Monthly Review, 
at that lime cxintributed very largely 

to the same journal. 1 mention this 
circnmbtaiuT chiefly to remark, that 
our friend ofiLcn liberally ussistetl him, 
and that parlicuKtrly the aajjrlea which 
rekted lo the Poems of Howfrj and 
tile Bubseciucnt controversy, were fiftl£h 
enriched by his coinmunicatioiis. Mr 
Hole's {XH‘ticaJ taste, and disci uninating 

judgment; were on that ocoaaion highly 
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serviceable to liis fHend. What were 
Mr Flole's other contributions^ I have 
now no means of ascertaining ; but, 
at no great distance of time, he en- 
gaged in aiiotliLT review, where lie 
presided for many yt»irs in the poeti- 
cal department with great sjiirit and 
ability. To point out the articles 
which he contributed, aud to discri- 
minate their peculiar merit, is scarcely 
at this time in iny jHiwer, aud would 
certainly extend this sketch too far, 
were it attempted. We must return 
to the hymn and the translation. 

meth cr the hymn to Ceres be the 
work of Homer, or of a later author, 
—is u question not y<’t decided, and 
•which, at least, makes no part of our 
prcseT>9 subject. It was tbund in the 
some volume with the other iXK'ms of 
the immortal bard ; is of liigh anti- 
quity, and of |>ccuJiar simplicity and 
^uty. It is the legendary talc of 
Ceres wandering in pursuit of TriKstr- 
pine ; and though not a hymn, acconl- 
ing to our ideas, is such wh(‘n cotu- 
pareil with other potniib of antiquity, 
announced and qiioti’d by the same 
title. The truiislation was executed 
very rapidlv, but il betrays few marks 
of taste, 'ihc language lias an epic 
dignity ; tlie |ihuscs are judiciously 
varied ; but a faulty rhyme may some- 
times bo found, and, as jH^rh.tjis the 
castor task, we iind occasionally a few 
paraphrases, instead of the simple 
tenKoiiess of the original. The follow- 
ing di-scnption of ft-ros in her tiis- 
giiise is highly picturesque, and ha|>- 
pily tinished. 

** Beside a path, while o'er her drooping head 
Hi» gratetm sliiulc a verdant olive spread ; 
As. by her teet Parthenius' waters flow, 

She bits, a pallid «i)ect8de of woe. 

Her faded checka no ntore wiUi beauty 
bkwnied. 

But now the form of a'rtnklcd age oMunied. 
Bhe seemed like thgae whom cacli attractive 
griicc 

For»akes. when Tunc with wrinkles marks 
the face; 

From wbont the Cyjman pow'r indignant 
flies. 

Her gi^ ttfuaes, and her charms denies ; 
Who, in some regal dome, by iatc severe. 
Are doomed to nuiM, and serve another's 
heir" * 

** Foiij gentlr nymphs, light, moving 

,-*** o'er tile plain, 

approach ; four brazen unis their urms sus- 
^ tain — 

Great Celeus was thdr sire — he bade tliem 

bring 

The limpid water from rartlwnim' spring. 
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hovdy they seemed, as Heaven’s immoftol 

powers : 

Voutli's purple light, and beauty's opening 
flowen 

Glow'd m their cheeks." 

The following picture is not 
beautiful ; 

** Like die kinc's lowing race, that sport- 
ing bound 

Along tlie plain witli flowery verdure crown- 
ed ; 

Or the tiX^ck fawn, when he at first perceit'es 
Spring's genial warmth, and crops the bud- 
ding leaves ; 

Thus joytid through the beaten toad they 

pa*t, 

Whli robes collected to promote Oicir haste. 

Their tmscs, like tlie ctocub* flamy hue, 

In u'aving radiance round dieir shoulder^ 
flew." 

Tim ziotes are short anil explana- 
tory. Air Hole points out many ap- 
parent defects in the copy, and parti- 
cularly in that ]>art where the linos 
quoted by Uic scholiast on Nicandir 
would probably have appeared. Not 
finding these lines in the present 
})Ocm, has furnished ^>me critics with 
tin argument, that this is not the 
hymn originally attributed to Homer. 
Air Hole possessed sufficient merit to 
enable me, without injury to his 
fame, to add, that the very elegant 
emendation of irtu^xt for iA«m was 
hugge.stcd by archdeacon Aloorc, and 
tin note on the KleuKiniaii Alysteru's 
in iiurt furnished by Air Badcock. 
.Seven ytars cla{iSL‘d before Mr Hole 
appimd again as an author, in his 
own name. In this interval, how- 
ever, he was not wholly idle, lii tlie 
year Mr Badcock way engaged 

as an occasional contiibutor to the 
Ixindon Alagaziiie, a very early rival 
of the (yciitleinairs, which for a time 
shareil with it the public favour and 
eiicourugenient. It had, however, 
been gradually sinking in biith, when 
Mr Badcock 's abilities were expt'CU'd 
to raise this publication to its former 
rank. AIi\}or Drtwe and Air Hole 
promised their aid; and the former 
was a vfriy Ulieral and lively cootlju* 
tor. A imjier called The lAiik-boy was 
begun with some spirit, and a well- 
drawn character, the member of a 
supjKisi'd club, if I remember rightly, 
w'.'is eoiiimuiiicatcd by our friend— a 
huh* Juu d'Kaprit on the recovery of 
a young attoincy, of little practice, 
from a dangerous iiulisposition, we 
shall transcribe from this collection. 
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It is signed H. 0. our firiend’s usual 
sifjTiiaturc ; 

“ On Ilia sick-bcd as Simple lay, 

A novice in the laws. 

The hapless youUi «as heard to say, 

How cruul to be snatchetl away 

And die without a cause. 

.love wondering hears ; hi* gracious nod 

The ymitli Itoni death reprieves ;* 

Yet, witli subimsbioh to the 
His cause » still extremely t^d. 

Wit/tout a cause he lives. 

The pnnci{»l and most important 
|iart of' Mr Hole’s comniuiiicatioiis, 
consisted of* a scries of dialogues be- 
tween ideal |Krso>iage&. 'J'he beings 
who •' hold ct.nverse sweet*’ had “ a 
name” only witliout a ** local habita- 
tion, ” or indeed an exi'-tetic*’ but in 
the eye ot pot'lic phrenzy or sujK'rsti- 
tioUK igiioronee. Yet, as having »!’- 
Hved cltiUJicters, these may be, at 
least, supporUsl in a dialogue, and 
berotnc a \ehicU' tor remarks of dif- 
ferent knuK — the oVmrncters intro- 
duced arc Ik'lcour aiul Serjeam Kite, 
the Sirpnu of Hc^nlus and the Dra* 
gun of St (tforgo, Mr Shandy, senior, 
aiul Matthew Bi*ainb(e ; DoirQuixwle, 
Saiicho Pany.'i, and l*jir«on Adani'.. 
There are some oilu rs of which I can- 
not usecrtoni the titled, hut fin y may 
lx* peiiiaps found atuotig his manu- 
scripts, winch arc yet uiitomdivsl, 
The conclusion, whidi canlaiiis a slight 
defence of thi plm, f have baj»pily rc- 
eovtTed, and shall add a '‘hoit extrad 
from It ; 

“ ih' the locality of abixlr, and reality of 
those dialcigisls should be ctiquircd atWr, 
u»d lest any oi my readers should vuspea 
tiittt they never ha<(, or deny that then* now 
itave, any kind of existence, (for acmte imlt- 
dons enticii will suspect etery thing, and 
say any thing) I do ufioo the honour of 
a genUeniajQ and an author, tniM Mrruvuidy 
assert, that tlit& race ot beings puHk*wH.'i> the 
same kind of existence, and udiabit^ die 
Sensorium of thousaiidiL^ the same man- 
ner as Pompey, Cwsii<3Br die greatest he- 
roes oi antiquity; aiw I defy Priestley 
himself to prove the contrary. The idea 
of Phnon Amins in ns mucli an inmate of 
the miad as of Alesamder die (itreat, and 
may, for aught I know, gu hand in hand 
with Iiirn to die latest posUnty. His unac- 
comiduhed journey to l^mdon, and his 
luwous adventures on die main- 
tun there as hmi a posHeimon as tlie he- 
ro’s basilea and heroic progress dirough 
Asia^—and his hat, which had uvvry colour 
Int the one, is as mucii remeui- 

Iheied, andTpigewed of the same naality, 
9k <lis e a|^la«| < tBned helmet, which the 


latter wore at the river Gtanicua. 1 am- 
not conclude without expressing the ssliis^ 
faction dial glows within my breaai, at 
thus finding out, and exhibiting to the 
world what a wonderful piece of thought- 
ism, as well as mechanism, man is. Let 
the phra/c animated nature he apprupri- 
ateo CO liira alone, he may contain oontin- 
ents of animaculv; his mind may be 
peo[)lud with inhabuams ad m» 

they cannot crowd one another in ifgard 
to space. It might be luathemauMly 
demonstrated, that myriads may be oon- 
tained in less than a needle's puint; but 
1 hate an ostentatious display of erudition. 

I leave it ui fuuire Pricstleys to reduce 
them to inarerialisixi, and future thinkers to 
diMcet them U’thej can.** 

The idea of couveyinp: critidal or 
satirical rciniirks, by diuUii^s be- 
twtrii imapnary chanitlcrs. waa too 
liappy to 1 h* ov(.‘rl(M>kvtl, and somt* 
itattatious of tiifvnor cxccutimi ap- 
IMuri’d. were two, however, 

which uxTit «n exception ; tin? autluir’'t 
of fl dialogue Utwit n the Thewus Of 
Corut dlf, and the lliunlet of Sliak- 
sm*arc ; and ol' one Wkwceii Clan>sa 
fWlovv4‘ am! Sophy Western. The 
tbnnir was puhlihluxl, but tht' latter, 
the priMlucuou of u laity of iietmltar 
delicacy and dtstiu^nitdicri alu]uu*s, 
wa,*.. I iK’hi'Vc, m viT sent to the coU 
lection for which it was origiiiidiy dr- 
Mgiiid.— ’Olhtr coiuiuuiiicatioiis tVom 
our fnend tu this work, but of no 
|iarluruiar mi(>ortiiAcc or value, 1 oouki 
point 4»ut. 7*ltcy wore huinoroua 
Ut'^criptiuTiH of the follka of the ilay, 
and Stitirical hits m his grave or iron- 
ical style. I’o conclude hw niofitldy 
conmxioiis, »c may ju«t inciuiou the 
British Mogoziiu', a more recent at- 
tempt, which ovvea some valuable 
coniniiDiKXiiioos to kht pen ; and the 
GeiuJt man’s M8gaeim% to which he 
wr‘a'^ ii Jong but not u very frequent con- 
tnlnitor. 

In K?^D, “ Arthur, or the Nor- 
thern Kneliantcnciit,’' which Mr Hole 
eulU a (Kictieul romance, apiieared. 
I'his is a ihh'IQ from the School ot’ 
Ariosto, uml probably begun in hi?, 
itiore ardent, youdituf days.— Ilf de- 
clares it to be an iuaitation of the old 
Metrical Romance, with M»ne of its 
harsher features aofreiuM and modi- 
fied.— It is, indail, too desuh*® to 
be coiihidered aa a regular epic/^^d 
too well connected, as well aa too ini- 
tmrtant in its action, to deserve the 
bumbler title of a romance, Tlie 
events and vaantwrn of tlie actora mo&i 
s 
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nearly resemble tboHe of the Italian 
' school, whik the currectcr imagery, 
and tlie vuihorm loftittm of the style, 
shew the author to be no mean nro- 
iioent in tliat of Homer, llie table 
is artfully involved, and the (uitas- 
trophe develqied with peculiar skill. 
The third which relates tin: 

huidhig of Arthur in Solway Frith, is 
particulariy interesting, it is full of 
ronumtic incidents; si^ells, ivrndigicti, 
and enchautinents aiteml us in every 
step ; und it is iiu/re extravagantly, 
pcrbii^w; inoK* pt'aMrigly vild than any 
ollwr pari of the pfK.111 ; y<‘t ftw of 
the iiu’idents appear to Iv* nt'W. We 
hell'd two ; one of 

^orrof, unothei di^’niptiw of e 

and : 

•* Tlaiir \iiiciis well rlie HtitJ*-!! hero knew.*, 
AjiiJ in In', s aril dew. 

*I1icir ch<uii« UTtlKtund, he led ciiau to the 
light. 

But ail 1 what horrid objects met his sight ! 
Their hatr. like ell'-Iockti round U«‘ir bhoul- 
Uen. ctung, 

Each limb %‘u weakened, ervery nerve nn> 
strung. 

Pale iiJtvigre taniine luUe in either face — 
Extinct tiu' manlv itimi, atu) iiioitioi graee. 
in hollow fcockits dimly roUcil their 
Tlicir laboring Ixisoms hravctl with i'tetjucnl 
mglis— 

With niiif^^ering steps they totter o'er the 
ffTtnind, 

And gitn at length their pnsons ntinost 
hound; 

Then drr^pwng on the veftlant tuif. inhale 
Tlu; long’loM swivincHS of tlw fredi'niug 
gale.'* 

** Oft «u beneath their sluide deep musing 
strayed 

At iiighi, or dewy ere, the British maid. 
When the hriglit iriinin adorned lleaveirs 
spanglfd plain, 

Bdbre her night arose the fairy train, 
fa white plumM helms, and vests of splen* 
dm hue, 

Ckmd'tbmied, uml decliM witli quivering 
gems of dew. 

And wlule, to cn»wn the revds of the night. 
Obedient glow.wonos lend tlirir Inuig light. 
Their sweet-tuned lyTes tlie little nunsirds 
sweep, 

And the eharnied winds in placid talence 
sleep, 

A rpr^litly hand, accordant to tlie Miund. 
With ineaeared steps bi cixelcs print the 
J ground, 

•JSl blush o4’ luom Uicy vaniah from the view. 
And nigbfs pale emprewi wrapt tn nhades 
pursue.” 

In a poetical view, Arthur rint^ in 
many respects nlH>\e tJic author’s foi- 


nier productions ; the langnage fa 
more bold and energetic, we Unce 
less monotonous ; the measure mate 
varied in its pauses ; yet the inimUeF 
critic has discovered, that the variety 
Is someiirnes carried too far ; and that 
the attempt to avoid an uniformity of 
cadtmee, too often interrupts the har- 
monious flow of the verse. — The pe- 
riods it Ivas been also said, sometimea 
run o\er a couplet into tbe third tine. 
It niM> be .idiiiitfed aiiio, for our iritnd 
wsLs not ashamed of confofssing it, that 
Uie verses weri. not polished with the 
rart» which the version 

ot* F1U..4I ; thiu the tre not al- 
way» siitiicieiitly entrgetif, or the 
rhyme fiuitl' ss. The liiu's which 
rehn* to lioertv” arc highly ani- 
mat id and pot'tic..l. The i*oei is pe- 
culkiiriy liaojiv ill styling gra\-b<urR 
th, “ XViurh of l.onoureil acoj," and 
ihe loie, in the dt'scription 

of the iutroilu .nvi of chn-siunity 
froio th» ii'inh, IK t »ily >uhlii;je : 

And Si mV siing buTkt from die 

Celtic lyre.” 

'rhe notes di'.play ecTiou® and t*x- 
tensivc knowK-«i::e of the hcandm.'ivurti 
niytliolog), uimI a* ‘re, I bciievr. whol- 
ly his own. without any H‘Kistf*ncc 
wiiateV'T. rhe ( eltic and Gothic 
cuFfoiris are cjin-fully and ably dih- 
criiutti.itr d, tluntgii so often con- 
fbumhil by authors even of distin- 
guished ivpultition. 

In a collection of inisrellancous 
piK^try. by gvntlenieii of Devon and 
I'oinwall, the coniiiiunications of Mr 
Hole art? exclusively lyric. The 
tomb of Gunnar. imitated from an 
ancient Islamlic frainnvnt, preserved 
by flArthoHnt*, is the first ; llie Ode 
prefixed 10 Fingal ; Odt?8 to Melan- 
choly ; Terror and Stui>iditj , follow in 
order ; 

W\’ inubt n-vert to the institution of 
this sonety in the year 1792. In its 
first outline, the number of members 
was nine only. aritTwards incrcastHl to 
twelve. Mr Huiewasont'Ofdie “muses” 
of the first institution, nnd 1 need not 
ivcflll to your recollection the various 
intxlcs m wfiicb he h.is repeatecUy eu- 
U'rtoiried and insitructed us. Sindbadj, 
Shyloek, und lago, are well known ; 
hut the vo^yges ol’ Ulysses, the mo- 
dern dress ot the Exmoor scolding, 
with various slight occasional oonimu- 
iiicutiiins, in iho style of dry humour, 
in which he |>ecuiiarly excelled, must 
ri'f to the rcwlloctitw of every one 
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' now present ; and it would be an in- well founded ; his rdinon sinoere and 
mdt to thdr foeling^^ to supi^ for a unaifected ; bis benevwcnce wam and 
moment that they could be forgotten, uneonfined. Without the parade ot* 
1 know not that 1 particularly men- superior learning, he gained the esteem 
tioned Mr Hole on tJie occasion, but and confidence of those with whom he 
the tini^atioiis from the Argouautics conversed ; and never in a single in- 
of Orpheus, in a paper which I had the stance lost a iriend by a fiiult of hia 
honour of reading to this society, were own. Mr Jackson, who soon followed 
the productions of Mr Hole, and pos- Mr Hole to the grave, remarked, that 
sessed considmhlc merit. he had known Hole m<n:e tlian thirty 

I neetl scarcely add in this place years, without having discovered a 
wliat Mr Hole was : — the sincere, the single fault in his character. No one 
unatfcctitl grief of the whole circle of pos9es.std a more acute and penetrating 
his faiiiilv and friends, demonstrates, disetToment ; no one was better aG« 
more strikingly than words can [taint, quainted with Mr Hole, 
his worUi, his nierits, and his tiUeiits. Of hio works I nct*d not again speak. 
Friendly and uficctionate in the more A coireet taste, gave an elt^ant c^isb 
limited circle, he claimed and obtained, to sound leaniiug and solid ini^>nna-, 
in his turn, the wariiiest and most tion. In his conversation he un« 
sincere attaehnunt. The woiUl in ge- afiectedly rluvrlVil, huinoruus,^enter- 
neral siiw in his character, honour, taining, and instructive ; in private life 
geiitrosity. learning, mid religion, ami conciliating the wannest aflection j in 
freely uccordf.d their apfirobatioii and public the most solid esteem/' 
regard. His knowledge was solid and 

To the preceding sketch it is intended to add but a few vrords on the sub- 
ject of m\w of the author’s publication^^, which are tliere slightly notii^l, or 
inml) ailudetl to, and of tht' unpublished f>a[H‘rs which he left liehind him. 
Among the tbriner, the Ks»ay on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, wliich 
is hardy men tioned by reference to the princi[>al suhjivt of it, tlu* %‘oya^^ of 
the celebrabd navigator StndlHul, was, in its origin, only a communication to 
the society above noticed, but afterwards written into a separate publication, 
and is p<'rli.ips the most learned, and, at the same lime, tlie most ingemoua 
and entercoimiig, of all the [leiibrniaiiiv^ ot its author. Its object was to il- 
lustrate the prodigies of Oriental ticuon, which we are accustomed to regard m 
no other liglit than as tlic unrestrained and lawless wanderings of a wild or 
sportive iinaginaiion, by comparison with passogi^ in history, with the real 
miracles of nature, and the grave relations of lying traveliers, so as to prove 
that they might either have formed the subjects of actual belief, or have 
htjen attended by a much greater degree of apparent probability tlian they at 
present po^sess, in the minds of thosi' who first heard and admired them, and 
for whost' umtersundings or services they were designed and calculated. 

The half' s|>ortive, luli scriouh, essays on the cliaracters of Jago and ;!)hylock, 
are contamed in the volume puoiisli^ by the society, b^tlicr with a more 
elaborate [»per by the K:iuie author, illustrative of the originality of Sltak- 
spearc’s genius, which is highly iudicatire of his just taste, and stroiig poetical 
feeling. 

Fur Mane time [>rt'vious to his death, he had been engaged in another wen’k 
of research and amuBemcTit, whkli he undertook u[H>n near tlie same prineiplea 
as the observations on ^indbad, which bt hatl aln^udy given to the society, and 
afterwards to the public ; — Koniarks on the Voyages of Uly a.s nairated in 
the Odyw^ey— u work which often delighted and in«tructerl the writer of these 
]^e$ while iu its progress, but which was left by its author in a wry iuiper* 
tect and scattered state, except a [)art whicli was designed fur an intr(»ducuon 
to the remainder, and which was publkhcd after Im death by the friend who 
coiupusMl tbe foregotitg memoir, under the title oi An E.'vSay on the Charucker 
of Ulysses, a$ tlelincatcd by iloiiier/' I'his essay also had Urn nail 
Exeter literary suciily. With record to the untiui^lud work, of which it vw- 
to have fonued a part, if the [lapcrs in which it wts coiitamuil any longer exist, 
they have for the pre&*nt eluded the search which lias been mode for them, 
under the supposition that; although a^rtainly not in a state for separate publi* 
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cation, they might have furniahed considerable portinna of interesting matter 
for the pages of a miaeeUaneoiis repository. 

Of the remaining MSS. which have fallen into the hands of tlie present 
'\^ter, tlie mater part appear to consist of short essays and pieces of fugitive 
poetry, which have already betm given to the world in various ]>eriodical and 

Other works of miscellaneous literature ; ksides a common place book, irom 
which (as containing notic'es of much abstruse reading in books of unusual 
occurrence, and observations upon them) suincthing may U' hereafter gleaned 
which will answer the purpose of this publication. Some original ^ays,-— 

Pyrrhus,"—*' I'hc Castilion Matron," and the “ Trial of Friendship/'^ tra- 
gedies,— and otbem, of wiiich also some account, with uc'cahional specimens, 
may hereafter be given, — and the little humorous |>oein which has givrn oc- 
casion to the insertion of tlie preceding irictnoir. Of this it is only inteniled 
to observe, that it is calculated to afford a just idea of the prevailing cast and 
turn of humour which characterised its author, — and that its foundation is a 
clever performance, by Thomas Bricis who Wius, half a century ago, a well- 
Jktt^wn bookseller in Kxeter, written on the same principle as Tun Bobbin's 
T^y^^op, and similar works, and * ntitled, An Kxmoor scolding, lietween 
two si^^'rs, Wihnot Mitrcnian and Tlwmmin Murenuin^ as they were spinning ; 
also, an Kxmoor Courtship ; botli in the projinely and decency of the Kxmoor 
dialect, Devon ; to which is a<boined a coliattTal iiaraphnt.se in plain Ln^>Usb, 
for explaining barbarous words and plirascs." The first ftait of tliis little 
work of humour, comdsting of Me MuUififti our autlior did not venture to 
touch ; hut, among his pa{iers has Ik-en found the comnunceiiieni of what wa^ 
probttbly intended as a pendant to hif* 'rheoc.ritidn, or rather a Virgilim ver- 
sion of /Ac cawr/jA»/>— vii. a translation into Evmmr of the first eclogue of 
\'irgil. 


NOTICES or 1HE ACTED DHAMA IK U)KDOK. 


DKCRY L^X'E THI'ATBL. 

Ttu' Dirar f of Xaplrs. 

K DRAMA of this name was produced 
Jktc on Saturday, Morcli 13. We do 
not very well know how to speak of 
this work. As a whole, it l^ undoubt- 
edly a strange and incomprehensible 
farrago ; and yet there is a Koniething 
about it that makes us feel that we 
arc not entitled to consign it over to 
mere oonteiiipt A» wise (oxiplc some- 
times do very weak things, .so it is 
very possible for a man of geuins to 
produce a very dull and silly work. 
But yt t there will always k' a spice of 
redeeming virtue to be detected some- 
where about it. We urc‘ inclined to 
think that the Dwarf of Naples is tit 
this predicament. Nothing can be 
more forced, extravagant, and unna- 
tural than the serious i>art of it, or 
more jitaliing, unconnected and unin- 
than the itmiic; and yet 
'there is some lively and pleasant writ- 
irtfr in the latter iwrt, and a few poct- 
iem thoughts and [lassagtik in the ibr- 
inor. The serious lUfft of the piece is 


No IX. 

occupied with the attempts of M.dves‘i, 
the Dwarf (Mr K.'an) to ruin and 
destroy his hroilur Guilio (3Ir H. 
Kemble) precisely, as it appears, be- 
caii&t; Ik' IS his brotlur, and does every 
thing in liis power to disserve his love 
and gratitude. Tlu pity opens at tlie 
return of Guilio, who is a Neapolitan 
general, and favourite of the king,— 
from a successful campaign against the 
enemies of his country. Alalvcsi Is 
filled with malice and envy at the tri- 
umphant reception of his brother, and 
forms a plan u>r his destruction. For 
this purpose he forges a letter, by 
which it apjiearB that Guilio is secret- 
ly seting in concert with the \''ene- 
tiaiis, the enemies of Naples. This 

letter is, by a contrivance of Malveai, 
produad at the momint of Guilio's 
intended nuptials, at which tlie king 
is present, wno believes its contents, 
and in consequence hantshf s the sup- 
posed traitor horn Naples, on pain of 
death ; and his inheritance is oonlbr- 
red on Molvesi. Not content with 
this sucoessfhl issue to his plans, 
Malvcsi employs an agent to destroy 
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Ottilio. Thi»> however, is prevented 
by the intervention of a supposed 
page (Mrs W. West) who lovea Mal- 
vesi, ^cause he deserves to be hated, 
just Bfi M&lvesi hates his brotbiT he- 
oaase he deserves to be loved. The 
hing at length discovers the deceit 
which has been put upon him, and 
sends for Malvt'si with the intention, 
as the latter supjwses, of confcrriiig 
new honours upon him, but, in retd- 
ity, to confound and overwhelm him 
by a suddt n and um xpi'ctt'd display 
of the aeqaittd of his brothtT, ana bis 
marriage witb the lady whom ^lahvsi 
bimftelf loves. This drives him to 
distraction, nml lie diea in a paroxysm 
of rage and despair. 

The character of the Dwarf lx* 
explained by himself; anti thr cxtrnrt 
may bt' taken us .i iuu' h»it 
example of tlie author inanm i , Al- 
ter in tain endeavouring; to c^’neiliute 
his brother's favour by I .nda^ss rnul 
atfrction, Guilio, thit hn prr- 

sence only irritates ISlalu-d, leax . 

him. 

Dvra. Fine hypocjjt*’ ! I tstinlrl smue 
storm might ^miu* 

This tree at" pnde that lift^ its hind in oHiid', 
And shuts out the ymnn sun and <{UKk'ning 
rain 

From mv flinitnishcd growth ; 1 waste be- 
neath 

Its deep, dtiU shade,.— a dvariUh, leailes^ 
trunk, 

Klcrnal winter irce^o^ in niy lioughs f 
Yet in this forest round me wliat avails 
That OIK* should fall ^ Knougli— .and dkitv 
miuins 

To shut uie froui the light If tlnti I swell 
With asmes venom, blame not me, oh world ! 
No giHitlnesa grows in shadow— nought but 
weeds. 

And things that suck unwholesome nature 
from dicm, 

I am what thou hast fashitinM rnc, an adder. 
To hiss and sting, and shed my poisonous 
froth 

Dn all are near me. Ves, 1*11 do niy work, 
Till tome strong hand shall limiae me into 
dust, 

And then the grave is welcome, for in eartlt 
1 shall bemightyasthcmijditicat.” p. 10. 11. 

Malveai comhini's in his own per- 
son the malignity without the amuse- 
ment of all tin* diminutive persons 
who have appeared in this age of 
dwarfs— all the Naiiw, Jaune, Vert, 
Noir, Coulcur de lUwe, A'c. : and his 
hatred of what other people love 
to s]>nng from the same cause as 
their's did,— namely, diaappointed va- 
nity, and the loss of their idol — for 


Guilio is about to marry the lady whom 
Malvesi fancies he jbves. li' the cl»r« 
aotcr of Alttlvcsi were ever so oousist- 
ently supportcrl, with refisrcnce to jibe 
principle on which it |Mro&«s(.H be 
constructed, it would still not gam our 
sympathy— d'or be is a mew? wretdi, 
nulla virtutc rtMtemptus,” He is 

noi, like Hichonl or logo, atkove 

our ordinary nuturt* by a superiority of 
intcUvet, and ivmsequeutly of' power ; 
so tliat we cannot gone on huu, as wc 
do on them, with a sort of ditM^uaed in- 
tero«:t, and as w^c might be .supposed to 
do nt a ii]alif;nant star pasHing across 
onr hemibphiTC, and scalteriiig ptss- 
tdcncc and disth in ite patlt. 
mind is as jultry, as little, und*i::i> 
fonniHl ift his jaTson ; and con^*t|tte&t- 
ly plans and hu» powt^ to do fiits- 
cliicf :ut‘ too circumscribed to excite 
ouj* iiui‘ uT wonder. All that he iloes 
or r.>n do ts to no frcttitig aiid fuming 
about, and v'itU .in air ot' ludicrous 
selt-nii|wtrt.inn% lUItTing Ilia tntaaiie 
to the walls and the winds ; 

and i'\ erv nr*w and then filling into 
an .s.-onjj; of impotent liecausc 

ho dfH s not h,)ppi’n to K' »vo rich or so 
goofl looking i*'. •'ome of his ruigh- 
bi«in : and iil last actually dies out of 
pure spin* nt witnessing the happiness 
of those ht* oinlii to love. 

This* !>. all very tiresome, disgust- 
inp^, tiTid uniMtiind ; and would, no 
doubt. Irive Ihi'ii dtdiviTiHl ovi r to its 
imTiti'd contempt, hut for the extraor- 
din iry acting of Mr Kean — for whom 
the part is I'xpressly written. It is 
intended to s/tvrr e/f his geniuK ; and 
it doi's kIu w it off juat as a tawdry 
and ill-cnnccived dresh hbews off the 
person of u Iwatiliful wmimn : it can- 
not conceal or detdroy Iht brauty; 
but. for the time, it totally sjMiils its 
effect : we cannot help ^ftrinfr that she 
ix tanuiitul, but wc do not finr/ it. 

Whatever may lie onr opinions re- 
iqiocting the genius of tliis actor (and 
we shall not ac.custil of underrat- 
ing its efibrts, or of wishing to depre- 
CHite any work that inuy be calculated 
to call them fbrtb naturally, and in 
their proper plact^) yet wo cannot hcli> 
feeling and sfiealdng with unmixed re- 
probation of this writing tn and fiir a 
particular fliailty of « [lorcioulaMier- 
aon, whatever the genius of thar^V 
son may be. Mr Kean's genius is 
voluablr, not for this or that abstract 
quality, which may be brought into 
view by the contrivance of a certain 
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sitwUionr^ot only, or even cluefly 
because it enables him to express ha- 
tred or agony, joy or love, more vivid- 
ly and intelli^bly than any other per- 
son. It is valuable for its extraor- 
dinary power of embodying and giving 
a lo^ habitation"' to conceptions 
that would otherwise escafte the ken 
of penotis not on that accotint un- 
worthy or unable to enjoy and appre- 
ciate such conceptionb, where they 
can be made tangible to them. It is 
valuable tVoui its unequalled faculty of 
detecting, bringing to light, and tnuk- 
ing level to ordinary understandings, 
the mental iinogts and upcTatioiiii of 
genius kindred to itself; and which, 
jP ^fbr if, would have reinuinid at 
if they had not ban Iosl 
We jRit It to the candour of the most 
<‘iilightcni*d and enthusiastic admirers 
of Shak«jK‘ure liiiiisidf, wheilicr they 
have not received new idi-as and tiu- 
pn-SKions rcsjK Cting Kim from the pt^r- 
foniiuiiees of Mr Kean. It is, alH>\e 
oil, valuable tor its admirable jMtWcrof 

&ei/]ug the one grand and leatling fea- 
ture of a character* and jKrjKtuullv 
keeping it in view ; and yet bringing 
out all Its collaU'tal parts in (Krtict 
suliserviencv to, and consisumy with 
that, M) as to form one intelligible 
whole — a true dramatic unity. 

Thinking uh wc do <»f the powers ol^ 
this action, it vixes us to sit them 
tampered with, and ca&t aw.iy U}Hm 
sncli a work as that Ivfore us. M'e 
iiave saul that his jH'ifurraance of Mal- 
Ms.! was an extra or dinar \ , but if was 

lit itluT a tine nor a pleobing one ; lk»- 
causc lUere w.is n<* nature in it — no 
true passiDJi — no consihU ucy even with 
Itself. From the nature of tlie char- 
acter, the ^HTtiinuttiicc was ailogetlnr 
a tawdry and ruft fi^jt^ nun one ; and 
yet we were very sorr> to observe ih it 
Air Kean sienud U)lR‘foud of a hini- 
solt‘. And llu‘ melt fad of its .sug- 
genting Kuch a feeling or opinion as 
thin, is enough to prove it worthless. 
In Air KeanV really fine displays we 
never Uiink of him at th time; and 
here we thought of nothing elst\ — 
Would he widi thiii to he the ca>c^ 
l>ocs he really think it would be cmi- 
durivc to hift true fame ? If he din's, 
he has yet to Icarn^— and we i'aiinot 
deed)! tliat he some day mfl learn, — 
the true nature of that puri'xt, Iol\it‘st, 
and least aelfinh of all human aspira- 
tions. 

Hut there is a ]K>pular and taiigibh* 
Vot. V. 


fame that Mr Kean can, and no doubt^ 
does appreciate, even now. A fkme 
that 18 the beat and most legithnate 
reward that can be given and rcsieived 
in return for the immetliate dilight 
which he conveys to otiiers. In tins 
way there is nothing in the world c- 
qud to the waving of hatM, the eld])- 
ping together of bands, and the shout- 
ings of human voices, in so disinter- 
ested — so truly a " popular assembly" 
as is collected togctlu^r at a great na- 
tional theatre. 'There is no nward so 
clunp to the giver, and yet so satisfy- 
ing to the rect'iver : like charity, it 
hlcHses lioth And, tor our ])arts, we 
arc not among those wlu> are so fasti- 
dious as to object to tlie auilicncc call- 
ing Mr ^Keaii forward, after a success- 
ful performance, to pay him this meed 
which so justly Ix lougs to him, even 
as a matter of right. On the contrary, 
we think this the very U'sr time at 
which it can be oitoreil, because it is 
]M‘rhap.s the only time, ut wrbich he is 
at leiMire to rueivo am! ftrl it— which 

^u^tlyhL’ cannot do in the course of 
hi< [Hrlbrni.tncc, agitated a** he is by 
the KoI fMiAAojn w'hich he represents. 
The laurel wiis made to encircle the 

itviiiff hc.ad of gcniu.s in old tiniet) ; 
and why should it not now r The ac- 
tor, too, can le.ss than any other votary 
of the fine arts, ant ici{t>ite immortali- 
ty for even if his name should live 
ibr an age or two, liis worKw must die 
With him ; and most pnilisibly before 
him. If he n aches tlie natural tenn 
of man’s htc, he mu-i tecl the melan- 
choly certainty that he has outlived 
himst'if. Lei not, then, a paUry and 
shori-sighted economy withhold tioni 
him hiv> due : or nfuse to Itestow it 
111 the way most likely to jileosM' and 
satisfy luiii. C‘rilici*»in — written criti- 
cism— may Ix' iiiher uniu^t, or mi^.i- 
is»ted, or in«iuctri ; or ii uuLynt‘\«r 
reach him. Hut the iiivolumary and 
unprcnuHlitatid ajipluuse that hursts 
from an assembU'tl muitinuU is 
conclusive. It goes diuctly to its 
mark — und then is no gainsay nig it. 

The Castfc oj rs. 

This IS a very strange affair indml. 

It in like Air Coleridge's Heading Pub« 
lie, “ a Vooiidtir above Voondera." A 
cfTtain young gentleman (Mr ii. Kem- 
ble) inarrk'S a lueo* (Mrs W'. West) 
wit bout her uncle's oonam . Thiii, by 
tbe bve, is uol one of die *• Wonders’ ’ 
K 
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of the Costk— for now-a-days imelea 
and aunts never coincide in opinion^ (m 
any subject, with nephews and nieces, 
— Itast d:‘ all on that ot' marriage In 
travelling through > witaerland — ^which 
is the lusbion among new-married 
people at pre)>ent — the bride and bride- 
groom find themselves at an inn, where 
they arc told strange stories of an old 
casde in the neigh iwurhood, which is 
haunte<l by ghosts, taines, and the 
like, who amuse themselves by dis- 
turbing the peasantry in their daily 
and nightly occupations, und frighten- 
ing them out of their wits. 1'he tra- 
velers are infomiid liki wise, that se- 
veral bravi' knights have lost their 
lives in endeavouring to discovtT the 
mysteries of thib enchanted spot 1'bis 
latter part of the tale particularly arrests 
the attention ot tlie young bridegrooni, 
and he detenutncs to try bis fortune 
on the occasion ; but very prudently 
conceals his intention from his wife — 
naturoUy concluding that, as they ba\e 
been luarried but a very short tinu, 
the may find some objection to the en- 
terprise, considering its ]>robab]e ter- 
minatioji. He imiiu^hately procmis 
to the scene of action, accompanied by 
his ucrt'oiit (iir Harlev )— and on their 
arrival the ** tvonders"' bf^in. Retl 
writing appears on the walls, warning 
the intrudins off ihe premists— which 
of course inducti< them to procoid. 
Then thinlv-clud Udies issue from a- 
mong the tliomhand hushes that seem 
to cliuoJc up the rums of the ohl bui]d> 
ing, and dance round about the young 
soldier in a very attractive nianmv — 
using a varwty of femah* hlandibh- 
nients, and al>ove all, e\ltibiung very 
extraordinary taltnts for Mleiict* — not 
one of them utienng a word ! I'lie 
knight resists all tht^se temptations — 
even the last; and rqduK by doling 
out sundry “ wist saws, and iiMMlern 
iHstances •which is a little extraor- 
dinary, seeing that he came thither for 
the express purpose of pt'netrating in- 
to all tne mysu ries of the placti. How- 
ever, we 111 list not forget his late 
change of situation. When it bt conies 
evident that this whole hive of lieau- 
ties, buczitig about him, arc not able 
to hum him into a compliance with 
t^ir wiiheR, the queen-bet; herselt ap- 
pears. She, unlme the rest, has tne 
jbeulty of speech, and ^ uses it a- 
Imdiintly ; but he is still inexorable. 

She then tiiei varioufi expedienUh- 


among others, the rather barbarous one 
of BuapendiBg little childreii, dieased 
like Cupids, on strings twenty or thir- 
ty teet iVom tlie ground, in order (as ^ 
we ooi]jt‘cture) to terrify him into coBfib 

E luincc> by ihe prosp^ ot' the poor 
tile thin^ falling and breaking weir 
Di'cks. 'luis seemed to have no effect 
whatever on our liero— probsbiv on 
account of bia not having any children 
of his own ; but it pi^uced a very 
strong sensation on the audience, who 
seem^ in as much agony all the time 
as Uk little diilclren iucxnselvtnu Find- 
ing that conciliatory ineasurtw are un- 
availing, tile queen and all her light- 
heeled and lively train, ilisai»pear-^ ^ 
having previously liaiided ovit / 
fortunate object of their soliatud^ tb it* 
hand of' soldiers, who, as far as we can 
rcinembiT, tie him to a tree, and leave 
faun to the repose which he no much 
needs. In the mtwnume, however, 
and as if to prevail this seasonable re- 
lief, the wito arrives in search of ha 
lord ; — and, after numctous other un- 

dergnnigs which we cannot enumeraie, 
a {HTNon intnaluccs hiinsidf, who is 
exactly the lust m Uir world that cithcT 
we or they wcmhl have 8us|>ectfd of' 

contriving and ext curing a fairy- tab'— 
namely, a wise and eldtriy uncle, who, 
it now' aiqK^ars, had invenud all tlie 
foregoing, in order u> discover wbctlicr 
hi;» M*lf-t'lecU‘d nephew was worthy to 
lie acknow'Udgeil and adoptal by him. 
The eoiitrivance is Aomt wluit Late, to 
be sure* ; but ita Kum'Sh is complete*, 
and every lualy is satisfiLd. Wh»‘rr 
this accotnidiahal stage- manager horl 
prwurtd ius corps de Ballet — wlu>Uitr 
tVom the Seals at .\lilan on riie one 
side, or the Acadeirne ile MunM^ue on 
the Other, and how lie had transjxirt- 
cd them to tlie mountains of' Swiut r- 
land^loes not appt'ar. 

'I'lw semery of this piert', excf'pting 
that in which the fairii^i art' conarneil, 
was by no means appropriate, because 
It was extremely beautiful and natural ; 
— fiarticularly an exquisiU' view of a 
lake, with its vurrounding mountain^ 
and also one of a richly cuiUvattil val- 
ley. 

Mr II. Kemble pirfonned the hero 
of tins piece ; and wc must do him 
the justice to say, that he looked <*x- 
actlv the sort of fierwm that wouilhbe 
likely to resist the kind of Umiptatioua 
that Were offered to him. Chic'fiy in 

consequence of Urn gcntkmau'a on- 
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happy taste in the ofaoioe of his wigs, 
L whotever character he may perfitnn, 
^the upper part of his person always 
the appearance of having sat for 


the portraits in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine— &r they are all pretty nauch 
alike. 


THE SRErHEBD’s CALBNDAB. 


Sfonns- 

These constitute the variouB eras of 
the pastoral life. They an the red 
lines in the shcplierd's tnanual— >thc 

mneinbrancers of years and ages that 
arc past — the tablets of memory by 
which the ages of his children^ the 

his aneeslors, and the rific am! 

of families, are invariably as- 
oertang^. Even tlie progress of im- 
pro\f'int^t in Scots farming can bt* 
traced traditiomilly from these, and 
the rent of a fenn or estate given with 
precision, before and at\er such and 
such a storm, tlicnigb the narrator be 
xin certain in what century the said 
notable storm hnpptmi'il. “ Mar's 
year," and “ tiial year the hielanders 
wide,'* are but BtMJondary mefuenUr* 
to thf tftar nint* and Mr r/e/ir — 
lhos<‘ stand in bloody capitals* in the 

iUinaJ« of the pastoral life, as well as 
muiiy more that shall hertsifter be 
inentioiu*d. 

The nnwi dismal of all ihos*' on re- 
cord is the tJhirlven fittjllt/ dutfu. Tins 
extraordintiry storm, as near us I have 
been able to trace, must luive occurrcxl 
in th«* year lG.i(i The traditionary 
atones aiid pictures of <h*s<diition that 
remain of it. are the ino).t dire ima- 
ginable ; and the mentioning of the 
thirteen drift y days to an old sliep- 
herd, in a storwiy winter night, mwer 
fails to impress his mind with ti sort 
of religious awe, and often M-ts him 
itn his k net's lieforc ihai Being who 
aloiit* can avert such another eolamity. 

It IS said that for thirteen days and 
nights the snow-drift never once abat- 
ed — the ground was covered w^iih 
frozen Miow when it couinieiiecal, and 
during all tliat time the sheep iic\er 
broke their fSiRt. The eold was in- 
tense to 11 degree never Iwfore reinein- 
; and about the fifth and sixth 
tliiys of the storm, the young shwp 
iK'grin to fall iiiio a sh-epy and tor|«il 
atau', and all that were so affVcnxI in 
the euning died over iii. ht The in- 
tensity of the frost wind often cut 
them off’ when in the! state quite 
instantaneouHly. Alumt the ninth and 


tenth days, the sh^herds began to 
build up nuge semi-circular walls of 
their dead, in order to afford some 
shelter for the remainder of tlie liv- 
ing; but tliey availt'd but little, for 
ab<»ut the same time they were fre- 
quently seen tearing at one another's 
wool with their teeth. 

When the storm abated, on the 
fourteenth day from its commence- 
ment, then^ was on many a high-lying 
form not a living sheep to be seeu. 
Large misshapen walls of dead, sur- 
rounding a small prostrate flock like- 
wise all dead, and frozen stiff in their 
lairs, were all that rtmiainiHl to cheer 
the forlorn shepherd and his master ; 
and though on low-lying fiirm^ where 
tlie snow was not so hard before, 
numbers of 8ht*ep weathered the storm, 
yet their constitutions received such a 
shock, that the greater jiart of them 
perishiKl afterwards : and the final 
coitHequence vrus, that about nine- 
tentlis of all the sheep in the south of 
Scotland were destroyed. 

In the extensive pastoral district of 
Eskilah^moor, which maintains u;)- 
wards of 1:20,000 shi'ep, it is said none 
were left olive, but forty youDg wed- 
ders on mu* farm, and five old ewes on 
another. Tlie farm of Phaup rt'main-* 
ctl without a siiH'k and witliout a te- 
nant for twenty yt'ors subsx'quent to 
the storm, at lengtli one very honest 
and libend-iiiinded man verituretl to 
Uike a lease of it, at the annml i^nt of 
of a gray coai anti a fxtir oj It 

is now rented at i'AOO. An exten- 
fiive glen in TwetHkinuir, belonging 
to Sir James Montgomery, became a 
common at that time, to which any 
man drove his flocks that pleased, and 
it continued so for nearly a century. 
Oil one of Sir Patrick Scott of Thurle- 
btaiiv's farms, that keeps upwards of 
9(Ki sheep, they all died save one 
black ewe, flrom which the flumer had 
high hoi»es of preserving a breed ; but 
some unlucky dogs, that were all laid 
idl(* for want of sheep to run at, fell 
u{N)n this poor solitary remnant of a 
Ktoek, and chas^ her into th^ 
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lake, where she was drownetl. Wheu 
word of this was brought to John 
Scott the fanner, coiuinutily called 
goufini' Jock, he is reported to have 
expressed hiuiselt'as follows : “ Oclion, 
ochon! an* is that the gate o’t ?— 41 
black bt'giniiiiig iitaks aye n black 
end/" Thtii titkiiig down an old rus* 
ty sword, he .iddtHl, •* C\>inc ihou 
away niy auhl frion’, tlioii an' 1 maun 
eVn stock iiourhope-law ajjcc niair. 
Bossy, lay dow, how gaes the uuld 
sang 

There's waltb 0* kye t* bonny Btaidltc*- ; 

There's wolth o' )Uircs i’ 'I'me ; 

Tliere's walth o’ gear i* (iowunhiini-* 

An’ thae sladt a' be thiiu..’' 

It is a puy that tnulition has not prt'- 
sorved any tliiiia f4rthtT of the history 
of povidiif .TtX'k th.in this one saying. 

Th ntxt iiKinorable event of tins 

nature is Mr hhtst o' Marche which 
happened on the ‘J4th day of tliat 
mouth, in the year l*» — , on a lllon- 
day a luom ing ; and though it laaU'd 
only for otic t'oreiioon, it was calculat- 
ed to liave destroyed upwards of a 
thousainl .H'orcs of hhee]>, well as a 
number of shephcids. I’liere is one 
am^cilote of tins storm that is w'orthy 
<if lieing pre8ef\etl, iw it shows wan 
how much attention siiepherds, us well 
us sailors, shouhl obiHTvc the a]k)war- 
aiices of the sky. The Sunday t Gen- 
ing before was «> warm that the lasses 
went home liom eiiurch hurefuot, and 
ilk young men iJirew off tlkir pkuds 
and coals and larrad them over their 
shoulders. large group of tlitsc 
youtiki rs, going home from the church 
of \ arrow, equi]>)M:il in tins iiuiniier, 
chanced to pass ny au. old sheplu'rd 
on tlif' farm of XewhouHi*, named 
Walter iflafce, wiiu had all his ;4htep 
guthcTttl into tin* side ot' a wikhI. 
Tlie> asketl WaiUe, «ho was a very 
nhgious man, wimi nmbl Imxe in- 
duced him to gutht r hi^ shei p on tlic 
Sablialh day r He aiiawtrk-d, that he 
had seen an ill-huc'd Wiatber-gaw that 
morning, and mus airnid ir VkM going 
to he a ilnfl IJicy wtn* so much a- 
imi«kd 4it Wattle’s appn'lk'n**UMis, that 
they chjpjwnl tluir hands, and laughed 
at him, uiui one pi 1 1 girl cried, ** Aye, 
fii: Uk' atre, Wattle; 1 wathuisuybut 
it may U' thrapple deep or the mom.'* 
Aimther asked, “ if he wiisna rather 
feared tor the sun horning thcceii out 
o' tlieir head;. " and u third, if he 

didna kuT a oorre«i)ondcncc wi' the 
tJuLVtto, an' kind they were to nde 


tliat night/* Wuttie was obliged to 
bear all this, for the evening was fine 
beyond any tiling generally seen at 
t]i.at Heasoii, and only said to them 
parting, “ Wiad, weel, callaiis, tirtle 
will try a* ; iK him laugh that wins ; 
but slackH wdll Im* sleek, a hogg tbr 
the howking ; we'll a' get horns to 
tout on tlie morn/' 'Phe suying grew 
proverbial ; but Wattie was the only 
man who saved the whole of his fioca 
ill that country. 

The ycara I7<>y — 40, and 7‘i, were 
all likcwisic iioUhlt* years for severity, 
utiil for the toRat*H amdutned among the. 
Bocks of sheep. In tiu* hitter, tin* 
snow lay fVoui the middle of I}eceiik-,r 
her until the middle of April, 
the time hard fromt. Partial ^uwa' 
always kept the fanner's hopes of re- 
lief alive, and thus preveiiu*d him 
from rcmo\ing hi:» .sheep to a lower 
situation, till at length they grew so 
weak that they could not be removed. 
Tliere ha.H not been such a general loss 
in tile d»\s of any man living as m 
that year. It Ik by these years that 
ull subsequent hard w inters hate Ueu 
loeasutiHi, and, of lute, by that of 
17y.S ; .md w*lii:n llu- bulanec turns out 
in favour 0 !' the cnlcukitor, there is al- 
w’ays a tlegrec of thankfu)iu.ss express- 
id, as well as a coinposid sidmiission 
to iht iiwurdn of l)i\in< providence, 
'rhe daily fa ling naturally im)»rirsscd 
on tlie shepherd^ mind, that all his 
conifurLs art so i*ntireJy 111 iht* liand of 
Him that rules the elements, contri- 
hutc!) not a httle to that firm spun of 
devotion for which the .S(Yittish shep- 
herd IS so dfstiiiguisiud. i know of 
no ftctiie imprc**sive, as that of n 
furtiily M'qmsten d in a lone glen dur- 
ing the tune of a witiiei Ktorin ; and 
where t.s the gleii in the kingdom that 
wants such a habiutioii ? There they 
arc letl to the protection of Heaven, 
anti they know ami ftrl it. Through- 
out all the wild vicissitudes of nature 
they have no hope of assivtiniee from 
but are convernatu W'ith the Al- 
mighty alone. Before retiring to rest, 
the shepbiTtl tinitiirmiy gtica out to 
cxumine the sUie of tlje* wcatlier, and 
maki his reiwtt to the little dependant 
group wuhin—iiiitf ling into lie lavn but 
theeoiifiict of the eieinenti., nor lyi-ard 
but the ra\i«gof the Htonn — then they 
all kiietd uround him, while he recom- 
mends them to the jH-otccUoti of ilea- 
vt'ii ; and though their little hynm of 
pruhic can scarcely be licanl even by 
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k thcinsilveSf fis it mixes with the roar 
W* tempest, they never tail to rise 
l^otn their devotions with tlieir spirits 
(elided and tlicir c^itiiilenceTentrwetl, 
ftiuT^ to sleep witli an cxaltatioii of 
mind of which kinp and conquerors 
have no share. Often have 1 been a 
sliarer in such Mceucs ; and never, 
even in my youngest yeais, without 
having iny heart deeply impressed by 
the circumstanrt's. Then* is a subli- 
mity in the very idea. There we liv- 
€iil, os it were, inmatcH of the ehmd 
jind the stonn ; hut sUiotl in a re- 
lationship to the Kuler of these, that 
neither time nor eternity could ever 
jjjUmwl. Woe to him that would 
the bonds with which true 
connects ua with Hf»veu 
and with each other. 

But of all the ht<irmv that ever Soot- 
laiiil w'itiK'Ssed, or I liojn; ever will 
agsin behold, there is nom* of them 
that c;uj (Uiee be eonipared with the 
iriimorahle ^iUh of January I7ni, 
which fell with such peculiar \iulence 
on tlKil divibion of the south of Scot- 
land that lies lK»tween CrawnmUinuir 
and the bonier. In tlial l>oumN there 
wereseventwn shepherds j>ensJiCil, .md 
Upwards oi’ thirty carrit^l home inst'ii- 
iihle, who utter wards recovered ; hut 
the number of sheep that ivi re lost iar 
outwent any lK»s^lhdlly of eaiculation. 
Oin tariiK'r idone, Mr Thomas Beat- 
tie, lost seventy- two scores tor his own 
slian — and inuny others, in the same 
<|uarter, from thirty to forty si-art's 
♦ uch. Wlmlc Boeks were oitrwhehncd 
with snow, and no one ever knew 
where they were till tile snow w';i.s dis- 
solvetl, that they wert* all tbund dead. 
1 my-^lt wUnesfiisl one particular lu- 
suuicc of this, on tlie liiriu of 1'hick- 
''ide. there were twelve scon -s of tx- 
celJent ewes. uU one age, that v%ere 
jriKs.'>ing tlure all the time that the miouc 
i ty, which was only a wiH'k, and no 
tract s of them couhl be found ; when 
tlu Miow went away, lluy were disco- 
id etl all lying dc;id, with their ht-ads 
I'lK' way, as if a tloek of slut p hail 
dropind cit'uti giung fioiii tin* wadi- 
ing. Many liuudrvds were driven in- 
ttj w-atei'K, burns, and !»y the 

violenee t»f the sloriii, wheje tin j wire 
hurit d or froisen up. and these ih< doftl 
Carried away, so tluit they wiie luvcr 
S'tn or found by the owiuis at all. 
'lln tollowing anecdote Nonewliai il- 

iusli.itcii the cotifuNion und devastu- 
liioii tliMi it bml in the country : — The 


greater port of the rivers ou whidh tlie 
storm waA most deadly, run into the 
Solway Frith, on which there is a 
plaoi* called Mr Beds Ksk, where 
the tide throws out, and lesves what- 
soever is curried into it by the rivers. 
When the Hood alVr tlie storm sub- 
sided, there were found on that place, 
and the shores adjacent, lb4<0 slieep, 
nine black cattle, three horses, two 
men, one woman, forty-five dogs, and 
one hundred and eighty hares, bc- 
bid(-s a nunibc-r of meaner animals. 

To relate all the particular scenes of 
distress that occiirreil during this tre- 
mendous hurricane is impossible-— a 
volume would not contain them. 1 
tdiall, therefore, in ortler to give a true 
picture oi‘ the storm, merely relate 
what I saw, and kholl in nothing ex- 
aggerate. But bi-fore doing this, 1 
must mention a circuoistance, curious 
in its nature, and connected with 
others that afterwards occurrc<l. 

Some time previous to that, a few 
young shepherdb (of whom I was one, 
ami tiic youngest, though not the least 
ambitious of tlie iminber), hail formed 
ihtatiSi-lvcs into a sort of literary so- 
ciety, that met pcriiMlirally, at one or 
other of the houses of its iminbcrs, 
where each read an essay on a subjeci 
prev ioiisly given out ; and after that, 
every esMiy was minutely invcstigatetl 
and criticiseil. We met m the evening, 
and continued our im(H>rtanl discus- 
kioDs all night. Friday tlie of 
January wab tlu- day apjiointed for on*? 
of these* init'luigs, and it was to be 
held at Kutertroiiy , a wild and remote 
shelling, at the very sources of the 
Kttnck, and now occupied by ray own 
Iwother. I hud the iioiiour of hav- 
ing bi't u named ns prescb— so leavinj; 
the charge of ntv flock with iny mas- 
ter. oH‘ I M’t from Blackhuuse, on 
Thurkdviy, a very ill day, with a fioin- 
iiig Ixnnliastical’ essay in my pocket, 
and n.y tongue traitieil to many wLst- 
and profound rent. irks, to attend thi>> 
evtraordmary inciting, though tlie 
pUuv lay at the ihstMiice of twenty 
milt's, over the wildest hills in the 
kingdom, and the time the dt*plh of 
vviiitir. 1 remained that night witli 
my }>ariiits at Kttri.'k-house, aiidiiext 
ib\ again set out on my journey. 1 
had not, howev»T, proct'ttled far, be- 
fou I jiera ivetl, or thought I jiarceiv- 
ed, svmptonis of on approaching storm, 
and til it of no ordiniiry nature. 1 re- 
luembi r tlie day well: the wind, which 
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rm# on the prawding day, bad 
nbaided into a dcM ctdm ; there was 
a slight fiill of snow, which descended 
in small thin flakes, that seemed to 
hover and reel in tlie air, as if uncer- 
tain whether to go upward or down* 
the ^Us were covered down to 
the middle in deep (bids of rime, or 
ftot-fqg— ‘in the doughs that was dark, 
dense, and seemed as if it were heaped 
and emshed together*-bnt on the 
brows of the hills it liad a pide and 
fleecy appearance, and, altogether, I 
never beheld a day of sudi glooray as- 
pect. A thought now began to intrude 
itself on me, though 1 f^ove all that 
I could to get quit of it, tluit it would 

be a wise course in me to return home 
to my ^eep. Indination urged me 
on, and 1 tried to bring reason to her 
aid, by saying to myst^lf, “ I have no 
reason in the world to be afhiid of my 
sheep, my master took the duoge of 
them cheerfully, there is not a better 
she{iherd in the' kingdom, and I can- 
not doubt his concern in having Ihtm 
right.'* All would not do : 1 stood 
still and contemplated the day, and 
the more dosdy 1 examined it, the 
more was I impressed that senne mis- 
chief was a brewing; so, with a 
heavy heart, 1 tunied on my bed, and 
moiU' th«» best of my way hack the 
road I came ; — ^roy dabonite essay, and 
all my wise observations had come to 
nothing. 

On iny way home, 1 called at a 
place named tne Hope-house, to mue u 
maternal uncle, whom 1 loved ; he was 
iitigry when he saw me, and said it wa.s 
not like a prudent lad to he running 
up and down the country in such wea- 
llier, and at such a season ; and urged 
me to make baste homo, for it would 
be a drift liefore thi? mom. He ac- 
companied im* to the top of the lu'ight 
called the Black Gate-head, and on 
parting, lie shook his head, ami .said, 

Ah I it is a dangerous looking day ! 
In troth I'm ainaist fear'd to look at 
it/' 1 said 1 would not mind it, if 
any one knew from what quartiv the 
storm would arise ; but we might, in 
all likelihood, gather our sheep to the 
place where they would lie most ex- 
poHL'd to danger. He bade me ketp a 
good look out all the way home, and 
wherever 1 observed the first opening 
tbrougli the rime, to be assureil the 
wind would rise directly ftwn thut 
point ; I did ns he desired me, but the 
clouds contitnu’d close set all around. 


till the fidl of evening ; md os the^ 
snow hod been accumulating all day. 
ao as to render walking very unflirther^ 
some, it was that time befm f reuhdl!ll 
home. The first thing I did to 

S o to my master and inquire where he 
ad left my sheep— he toM me-*-but 
though I had always the most perfect 
confidence in his experience, I was not 
leased with what he had done— he 
ad left a part of them (hr too high 
out on the hills, and the rest were not 
where I wanted them, and 1 told him 
80 : he said he had done all for the 
best, but if there appearcfl to be any 
danger, if I would cw him up in the 
morning, he would assist me. 
two h(*atttifVil servant gjrls, ifb, 
them 1 oat chattering till paf> eleven 
o'clock, and then I wc nt down to the 
old tower. What could have taken 
me to that niinoua habitation of the 
Black Dangksscs at that nntimeous 
hour, 1 cannot recollect, but it ctr- 
tainly must have been from a Kupixtsi* 
tion that one of the girls wouhj fld- 
love m<*, or else that I would see a hare 
— both very unlikely events to have 
token place on such a night. How- 
ever, certain it !'», that there I was at 

midnight, and it was while standing on 
the top of the Ktftircoa*' turret, that I 
first beheld a briglit bore through the 
clouds, towards the north, which re- 
mindt^l me of iiiy uncle's afiothcgm. 
But at the same time a smart th^w nad 
commenced, and the breeze seemed to 
be rising from the south, so that I 
laughed in my heart at his sagi' rule, 
ami accounted it quite absurd. Short 
was the time till awful exjHTicnce lohl 
me how true it wa«. 

I tlR»n went to my betl in the byre 
loti, where I slept with a nejghlxmr 
shephi'nl, naimsi Borthwick ; hut 
tliough fatigued with walking tlirongli 
the snow, I could not dost* nn cy< , >*0 
that 1 heard the first burst of tht 
storm, which commenced between one 
and two, with a fury that no one can 
conceive who does not rtmeinher of 
it. Be^dis, the place where I livtsi 
being i xpovd tf> two or three gatluved 
wimh', as they :»re called by sbeiihcrd.**, 
the stonii ragtd ihiTC with recioubleti 
tero<*ity. It Ik pan all at once, with 
such tt tremendous roar, that 1 ima- 
gftie<l it was a jH*al of thunder, until 
1 felt the hcnisi' trembling to its tbundn- 
tion. In a few tnmutes I went and 
thrust ray naked ann through a hole 
in the roof, in order, if fioi^ible, to 
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uncertain what was going on without, 
tkfor not a ns of light could I see. 1 
VoulU not then, nor can 1 yet, expresB 
aatoniahment. So oompletcly was 
SSI'vgir overloiuied with tailing and 
driving snowji that but for the force of 
the wind, 1 felt as if I had thrust my 
arm into a wreath of snow. 1 deemed 
it a judgment sent firoin Heaven upon 
us, and lay down again in my bed, 
trembling with agitation. I lay still 
for about an houi, in hopes that it 
might prove only a temfiorary hurri* 
cane; but, hearing no abatement of 
its fury, I awakened Bortbwick, and 
bade him get up, for it was come on 
suc h a night or rooming, as never 
the heavens. He was not 
obeying, for os soon as he 
hea^ toe turmuU, he started from his 
be«l, and in one minute throwing on 
his clothes, he hasterl down the ladder, 
and o[>ened the door, where he stood 
for a good while, uttering exclamations 
of astonishment. The door where he 
stood was not above fourteen yards iVum 
tlie door of the dwelhng-hoiiHC, but a 
wreatli was already amassed lietween 
tliein, a$ high as the waUs of the 
bouse' — and in trying to get rouml or 
through this, Hortliwick lost himself, 
and could lunther dnd the house nor 
htfi way back to the byre, and about 
mx iiniiuteft ailer, I iitsam him culling 
my name, in a shrill d<i?pi.Tate tone of 
voice, at which I could not refrain 
from laughing imiiuKleratcly, notwith* 
stariditig the dihimd prot'ja.'ct that lay 
bftore us, for 1 heard, fiuiii liis cric^, 

where he was. He hiul trial to make 
liiH way over the top of a large dung- 
hill, but going to the W'rong bide, had 
fallen over, and wrestled long lUiioiig 
snow, quite oicr ilk head. 1 did not 
thmk ]>roiHT to move to his assistancse, 
but lav hull, and shortly j4jter, heant 
turn shouting ot tlic kitchen door tor 
iiibtanl adiuiUanct' ; still I kept my 
ix^i for about thret' quarters of an 
hour longer ; and tlieii, on rcacliing 
tlio house with much diihculty, found 
our masmr, the ploughman, Borth* 
wick, and the two servant maids, sit- 
ting round the kitchen lire, with looks 
ot' dismay, 1 may almoai sov despair. 
We all agnH:d at once, that tW sooner 
we viexe able to reach the sheep, Uu* 
better chance we bad to sate a rem- 
nant ; and as there were eight hundred 
exadleiit ewes, all in one lot, but a 
long way distant, and the moat valua- 
ble lot of any tm the fonn, we resolve 


ed to make a bold efibrt to reach theSD, 
Our master made family wo^ip, a 
duty be never neglected ; but that 
morning, the manner in which he 
manifost^ our trust and confidence in 
Heaven, was wticularly affiwting. We 
to(4c our breakfast — stu&d our pockets 
with bread and cheese — sewed our phdds 
around us^tied down our hats with 
napkins coming below our chins — and 
each taking a sOrong staff in his hand, 
we set out on the attempt, 

Ko sooner was the door closed be- 
hind us than wc lost of each 
other— seeing there was none— it was 
impossible fur a man to see his hand 
held up before him, and it was still 
two hours till day. We had no means 
of keeping to^'ther but by following 
to one another’s voices, nor of working 
our way save by groping with our 
staves Uifore us. It soon appeared to 
me a hopeless concern, for; ere ever 
we got clear of the lionses and hay- 
stacks, we had to roll ourbclves over 
two or three wreatli«i which it was ini- 
posisible to wade through ; and ail tlie 
while the wind and driit were so vio- 
lent, that every three or four minutes 
we were obhgm to hold our faces down 
betwa*ii our knees to recover our 
breath. 

We soMi got into an eddying wind 
that was altogcilier insuffenbie, and, 
at the uoiiie time, we were struggling 
among snow so deep, that our progre$:» 
jtt the way we pur|>oscc) going was in- 
dtxMl very tfquivocal, for w'e had, by 
this time, lost all idea of east, west, 

north, or south. Still we were os buoy 
as men determined on a business 
could be, and iiersevcrLtl on we knew 
not whither, sometimes rolling over 
the snow, and sometimes weltering in 
it to tlie chin. The following instance 
of our suoct'ssful exertions marks our 
progress to a tittle. There was an in- 
closure around the house to the west- 
ward which we denominated iite park, 
as is customary in Scotland. M1ieu 
we went away we calculateil that it 
was two houra until flay — the park 
did not extend above 800 yards— and 
we were siill engaged in that park 
when day light appeared. 

When we got free of the park we 
also got free of the eddy of the wind 
— it was now straight in our faces— 
we went in a line before each otW, 
and changc-d places every three or tour 
minutes, and at length, atler great ft- 
Uguc^ wc reached a long ridge of a bill 
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where the snow was thinner^ having 
been blown off* it by the force of the 
wind;, and by this we had hopes of 
mdUns within a short space of the 
ewes which wore still a mite and a 
half distant. Our master had taken 
the lead ; I was next him, and soon 
began to susiiect, tVom the depth of 
^0 snow, that h(> wmi leading uh quite 
wrong, but as wc always trusted im- 
plicitly to him that was foremost for 
thetiiae, 1 said nothing for agomlwhile, 
until satisfiod that wc wore goinp: in a 
direction very nearly right op|H»siw to 
that we intended. 1 then triM to ex* 
postulate with him. but he did ind 
seem to understand wlint I said, and, 
on getting a glimpse of his counte- 
nance, 1 perceived that it was quite 
altered. Not to alarm tlio others, nor 
even hi no self, I said I was bocotning 
terribly fatigued, and pro|X)»od tlmt 
we shoukl lean on the snow and take 
each a mouthful of whisky. {ff>r I had 
brought a small hottU* in my poi kot 
for fear of the worst), and n hitt‘ of 
breail and cheese. I'his wb ununi- 
mously agreed to, and I noted that he 
fiwallowetl the spirits rither eagerly, 
a thing not usual with him, nml 'wlit ii 
Ilf tritxl to eat, it was long before he 
could swallow any thing. 1 was oon- 
vincM that he would fail altogether, 
but, as It would hare been coMcr toha\e 
got him to the shepherd’s house hefort* 
than home again, i mule no proposal 
for him to return. On the contrary, 
1 .said if they would trust theinM*lv' s 
entirely to iiu , 1 would eng^ige to le.«l 
them to the ewes without going a ftKit 
out of the way — the other two agnt^l 
to it, and .n:knowledgi‘tl that tliev knew 
not where they wm*, but he mver 
OlHmiHl ins nioutii, nor did he sfK^'lk a 
word tor two houi*s thiTeafUT. it h.id 
only lit'cn a tcin}K)rary cxluusiion, 
however, for after th-at he recovcreil 
and wrought till niglit as well os any 
of US, though he never csouJd recolIf*et 
a single circiujistaiicc that occurrtnl 
during that part of our way, nor a 
word that was said, nor of having gut 
any refnishinent whatever. 

At half an liour after ten, wc reach- 
ed the dock, and just in time to save 
them, but Ijcfort* that, both Borthwiek 
and the ploughman had lost their hats, 
notwithstanding all their precautions, 
and to impi^le us aril! farther, 1 went 
inadvertently over a precipice, and 
ing down head foremost, between the 
hcaur atid the snow, tbund it im- 


possible to extricate nyaelf, for Uir 
more I struggled Iia«ntthe deeper. 
For all our trouhlea 1 heard fiorth 
wiek above convulsed with laught^ 
he thought lie had got the affair eTtlie 
dunghill paid liack. By holding by 
one aiiotbcr, and letting down a plaid 
to me, they hauled me up, bat 1 vra.s 
torribly incommoded by snow that hml 
got inside my dotlies. 

The ewes were sUiiding in a closi* 
body ; one half of them were coveml 
over with snow to the dcqiih of ten 
fei’t, the rc‘Sl were jammed against a 
brae. We knew not what to do for 
spades to dig them out : but to our 
agTfvable asUmishment, when ^Jiosc 
before were removed, they vx'n 
SO close iient toj^ether sb to he 
insr one aiioiluv. and t!u‘y wdikc‘<l out 
from ludow the snow afttv tlii ir iieigli- 
hemr^ in a Ixdy. If the snow-wreath 

had not broke am) crumbltd down 
upon n few tb.at were hindmost we 
sht>uld have got tlu in all out withunt 
piitnng a hand to them. This 
elfl-cting a gmsl deal more tiian I ur 
an\ of the party e\|>t>rU’d a few hours 
liefore ; there wert. K>0 ewes in uiiotln r 
pljuv nearby, but of ihi’se we c<>uld 
only get out a Mryfew, and lost all 
hopes of »hivmu the rwt. 

It was now wearing towards nud- 
day, and thin* wete occasionally short 
intervals m which we could hci* aliout 
us for |H rhaps a sci>re of yard*, hut wc 
got only <*nc uioineiitary irlauee of the 
hills around O', ail tlwt diy. I grew 
miife impatient to be nt iiiy own 
Aargc, and leaving the ri^Kt 1 went 
away to rUein by myself, that is, I 
went to the diviHioii that was left far 
out cm tlu‘ hills, while our uioster and 
the ploughmiin voluiiU'erwl to rt'oeue 
tbcisi- that were down on the lower 
grouml. 1 found mine in miserable 
circumstances, hut making ul) j^iofutiblc 
exertion, 1 got out alxmt owe half of 
them, which I lift in a place of safety, 
and iiiadr> towMrris home, for it was 
bf*giijnirig u> gmw tlirk, and the storm 
was again ritgmg, without iny mitiga- 
tion in all its ilarknc^s and deformily, 
I was not the least afraid of losing iny 
way, for I kiitw all the deeliviuts of 
the hills so Will that I could have 
cOTiit* hoiiic with n\) e; es bound an, 
and indeed long ere I got linine t'twy 
were '>f in) Uhc to me. I w'as t/Tribed 
foi Ih' Wjtcr, (l)f'wdua burn) tor m 
the m ’rn^'ig it was and 

up witlt SHOW ill a ilrcadiul maimer. 
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and I ju(%ed that H would be quite 
N irnfM^ble. At length { cftme to a place 
I where 1 thought the water ahouici be, 
fell a bcfring and groping for it 
' widi mj long BtafP. No, I could find 
no water, and began to dread that for 
all iny ftecoracy I had groie wrong. 1 
was greatly astonishe<l, and standing 
still to consider, I lookefl up to- 
wards Heaven, J shall not say for what 
cause, and to tny utter amazement 
thought 1 beheld tr<*e.s over ii»y bead 
flourishing abroiul over the whole sky. 
I never bad such an qitical delu- 
sion before, it was so like enchantment 
that I knew not what to think, hut 
drtadcil that some extraordinary thing 
j^Jp^^tniiig over me, and that I wa** 
of my right senses. I re- 
nieinbff I thought the htonii was a 
great judguii'nt aent on tis for our sins, 
and that this strange phantasy was 
eoniK cted witli it, an illusion eftcettfd 
by evil spiriis. I stood a gml while 
lii thi< paintVd trance ; .it ItMigth, on 


making a bold exertion to escape ftom 
the fai^ vision, I came idl at onoe in 
contact with llie old tower. Never in 
my life did I experience such a relief, I 
WflH not only all at once frn^l frotii 
the fairies, but from the dangers of the 
gorged river. I Iiad come over it on 
some mountain of snow, I knew not 
bow nor where, nor do 1 know to tin* 
day. Ho that, after all, lltcy wore trec.^ 
that I saw, and trees of no great mag- 
nitude neither, but their appi uiancx' to 
my eye«* it is iinpossibic^ to debcribe. 
I thought they flourished ahrorid, not 
for miles, but for hundreds of »iik*s, to 
the utmost verges of tbcvisibleheavcus. 
Such a day and such a night may the 
eye of u Hhciiherd never agfiiii behold. 

What befell to our literary iMc?cting, 
and the consequences of the storm an I 
witnessed them, must be deferred to 
a future Number. 

James Ilooc. 

) 
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OlliMIl ATIOVS ON ^.U.lMfVs ACrorVl OF THE KXPKnrriO.V TO Al.OrCRS.^ 


TliK author of this book, Mr Abra- 
ham Salame, i-s a n.tiive of Alcxaudria 
ill Kgypt, but of a Syrian family. 
Ilia grandfalhcr. a iiicrehant of lu^h 
ref<}»e«’tability at St. Jean d'Acre, wa*. 
comjwlld to quit dial city in conNt- 
qtience ofsoincof the atrocities of Djez- 
Pashaw, (the Butcher) ; and, the 
•greater i>a.rt of bis children following 
him in hw flight, the race v>f the Salaine^* 
Kvnis now to lie fairly tr.in.spUiited. 
The faiiaiy are all of the Christian 
fUTsuusioii, and their name. a>i our 
author is at great pauns to intonn \I^, 
signifies in the Araliie or 

; and he explains his anxiety in 
regard to ihi^ point, bv luentiiming, 
that ill Italian the s.une word is used 
to denote a particuiar kind of miu- 

saj^r. 

in Alexandria young Salainc 
to h'i\e enjoyed coubideMhle opportii- 
nitiit. of imptovenu'iit m his educa- 
tion. I'he immense variety of traders 
who inhabit or lisit that city, gave 
occasion and facility for tlie actjuiri- 


tiou of all the gTtjat dialects of ilif 

Arabic language, as well ah of the 
Turki.^h and Italian, and the event» 
which occurred about the close of the 
lust and opening of the present cen- 
tury, f'nruislied him with almo.i 
equal fiicilities for the more rare ae- 
qiiisition of a little Kreiieli and a iilth 
K^gIi^h. In the course of a Hie of 
wandtriiig uurcantile odseiitun*, >,i- 
Ume lias sinoe improved all these ad- 
vantages. and is now, it is probable, 
one of ibc best qualified pcisons in 
Europe fonntcrpretnigbi^twtsn Er.mkt. 
ami iMalioioehms. Hia |)owtT of ac- 
quiring luiguagfs will iudei'd retjuirc 
no b<ttir iliustrutiau thiur wdiai is 
atibrded by the rery stugular volume 
kdorc Us. When Salutie came fiiNt 
to Knglsnd, nt the close of the year 
I 81 J, although he had bouh smatuir- 
nig knowledge of our language, he at- 
surfv us, Ik* could iii>t have spell the 

word btaui ; but such is his capacity, 
and such hiia het n hia diligence, that 
he has now presented us with an oc- 


• t\ narrative of tlic exircthtion to Algiers rn the year 1816, under tJic comrnand of the 
Higlit Honourable Admiral f.iml Viwount Kxmouth; by Mr A. Salaine, a native of Alex- 
anSnu, ui Kgypi. mteri>TCter »n hi-. Bnuunic service for the Orietital huiguage^, 

who ai*cotniiank!d Ixis Lordsliip for the subsequent negouauons witli the Dey. Luodoa, 
Murray, IHI&. 

VoL V. 1' 
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tavo volume, writleu entirely by him- 
stlf in his own rou^li English,*’ as 
he caiJs It) siui cerhunly written in a 
style out of all comparison superior 
inexpreasivi ncbsumt \igour, and even 
we think tn i>uriiy, to any thing that 
is to lie Ibuiitl among the great majo- 
rity of our iKUive travellers and jour- 
nalists. We are happy to o>»senc, by 
various liiiits s-eattered throughout the 
volumt% that its author by no tntaiis 
coiibulers it as the utO'nnttum of his li- 
terary Ltliours, and look forwartl with 
pleasure to the pros(H.‘ct ol much infor- 
mation and nmch ainuseincnt, lioin 
the future productions of his ready and 
interesting pen. 

Mr Sak'ime liad bovn employed for 
several moiulifi m tlu Foreign 

Office, before the period of Lnul Kx- 
jnouthV o\i»<rdi troll, and was stleeUtl 
to arroiiipiiny our exeetlent admiral in 
(jualityol iiuer]ntU.T. The imjwitaiit 
duiit‘s’ of this oiliLV stvni to have bten 
discharged by him ni a inanniT highly 
creditable to bensidf, and entirely sa- 
tisf.icti^ry to all his superiors ; noi is 
tliis any slight jiraisc' — ^lor ihosi' wlio 
are avtjuainted with the c.reuinstancc s 
under which the expedition saiit^rl, and 
with the itbstttdes thrown in the way 
of negotiation by tin* barbarous aini 
olistinate Jt alonsies of tlie IKy and his 
oflic.Ts, w^ilJ be st'Usihle tlmt a very 
rare degree of tlthcary and manage- 
ment nuist have hull dtiu.inilid from 
the ja rsori wlio earrieil on the Imsim^^s 
of coininunie.'»’n>n Iktwiiii Jf^fird Kx- 
inouth and ibe Diiaii of Algiers. Sa- 
laiiie, hkr n Hue oriuiul. hits thrown 
the whole of the negotiation's into a 
dramatic turm, and as he has besnies 
given a drawing ot rlu peisons 
ed in the contertricis as they ,»pp<ar»d 
at tlie time, untlbiig is w.intincr to com- 
plete our idc lof till' wlmli’ troejii'tion. 
It is not nftin n that ordi- 
n,iry people an peioiiltul to s«e so 
much into the mnmr;ji> of public af- 
fairs ; for d« spin h- ‘ , ejilitary and na- 
val, lire in gun ral ts inon donous as u 
flruinj, and a-J dr y as .1 '-la-hisciiit ; and 
aniontrall offiet isofihe m»u|. rn scbind, 
It is looked upon as the most unL now-- 
thing in the worhl 10 t,ik over the 
incidents of their campaigns. We 
wnh beartdy that Mr Salune had 
attended the Duke of Wellington 
throughout the |xninsul!«r war, or 
that 5 >oin'^ person who fli<l «»o vrouhl 
have the goodness to write w full ami 

amusing on account of mighty 


things, as our Alexandrian lias now 
given us of the coniparutivdy small 
matters of Algiers. 

We regret that Mr Salami: sliouU'. 
have published his account in thc,.^>>l'ui 
h(^ has chosen. He slumld have bi'en 
N.itisficd with a very small ami u very 
cheap l^imo, and tlien his book woulil 
have bold i but htnee he bus thought 
fit to btiit the gold he really ha.s, ovci 
so absurd an expanse of surface, and 
to charge las. for what, with alibis 
iH'atiiig, covers no more tliun a very 
puny 8\o. of :1{)0 {lagch, we subjKt-t 

luv |>cople will think of giving Inin a 

place on their shelves. But, however, 
that IS iiune of our busincss^or rather, 
wr should tlunk Mr Sulaine 
adopted a couise of comlucf « 
coniioi fad to add very miA4 to the 
iiitciest of the copious extract^ we 
mean lo borrow from him. Dt'ilu'.e 
(for, to reviewers as will as u» 
thtTe IK nothing like rushing tn nutlms 
tts). iht first Miall bo balame's ueeoiiiit 
of the liLSiruetion of the batlerie*! and 
ships of ihe Aigtrnus. C»ur reailers 
neoilict thit Lord Kxmotiih f«ent in a 
boat with .i letter to the l)ey, in which 

he di m.Miidi d, 

Jst, Till alwhtion of Christian sla- 

very. 

‘id, 'Die d' liury of .dl chrisiiaii 
si iVt*H in the kingdom of Alyu rs. — 
Bt Midi's, the riNtoivition t»f .iJj thr 

money which had hetri paid for tin* 

ndeirption of slaies by the Kings ut 
Naples .md Surdiniti simv fhi com- 
menconurit of the year 

Sahsme was in tlu btxit winch curnetl 
the letter, andwiiitid in it tor two hours 
iiiooeduilely )k')<*w the battenck, tn i \- 
jvctaiion ot lie Ihy's aii.sw'or. 'I'bf 

sr.ii.il b. liig pi\en al the ex]jir!ition of 
that time, that no unsw'er Imd lietii re- 
loimd, Lord Kxmnuth immcthate- 
ly brought Ins whole fieet duke 
umh r the vv.dis, Ins own ship, the 

Quooi (’liarlotle, rasting anchor with- 
in a hundnsl yards of the great liat- 
u ries on the ISIoIe. But we must tuki 
up Salaioe it little earlier, 

” Mr Burgess, the fingdicutcnant, hav- 
ing agniHl witii me, wc lunstixl the big- 
iml, • ifial «e iimwrf hud ;* 

and Ikgim to n»w utt.iy urn arils the Queen 
( harlotu*. At thia time I wfts verv anxious 
to get out of (lunger; for, knowing ihcir 
rrtidunib rharikcter, and obMTving that 
.ord I'.xnmuth, on hin Mcdlng our signa], 
tiiiiTU'dtatGly gave order to tlie to bear 

up, oud niry vbip to take her poution for 
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the Ktupk, I hod ^ai fear that they (the 
T Algerineii) a^ould fire on us stu^* till 
h reached thv Queen (Tharlottc, T was al- 
['oiiost more dt»4l than alive. After I had 
^ my repovts to tlte Admiral, of our 
nteetin^ wUli the Captain of the port, and 
OUT wftidn^ there, dto. I was quite surpris- 
ed to see how hts Lordship was altered from 
what I left him in the morning $ for I 
Icaew tliat his manner was in general very 
mild, and now he seemed to me 
as a,^rrf<' fioa, whicti luul been chained in 
Its cage, and was set at liberty. Witli aH 
that, his Lurdsliip's answer to me was, 

“ A'nvr wiwd, we nlmU set n&to and at 
Uie tnnte time, he turned towardn the officers 
saying, “ Hr t end if whereupon 1 saw 
every one standing with thr imttrh or the 
of Me /(n'A‘ ui his luuid, most ansi- 
fM/^,^ung for tile word ** Fite !** 

*** iMiiaincd on the poop vtth his Lord- 
ship. tiU the Queen f'hurlotu pavse-d timnigli 
all the enemy's lutterics, whhtmt bring a 
gun. There were nuny tlioiisand Tujk\ 
und Mm 9 looking on astonished, to Aee so 
large a tdnp coming all at once inside the 
mole, without earing for any thing. Win ii 
we openc'tl over the mole hvjul, 1 saw, as I 
tliou!«ht, a boat t«iniing nut, whidi I siip- 
ptised tias that of the Captain oi the Port, 
and told hi«i lairdship of it ; hut on look- 
ing witii a gUss, «e toiind ilu* mMuke. 

*• Murma thl^ tmie, tin Qu*‘en ( l.arkHti 
in a iiHwt gallant and aM^mshing n.anner. 
took up a ptwinon opyiositc the iicad ol ih^' 
mole, and we let go the anchor at time 
quarters (last two o'cloi'k. withw> tigl tv 
yards from the mole head haiktus ; but 
atUTWurdr., having found liiut wel.nlt.nt 
more tfian two feet aaier under ih** lu‘*r.>r^ 
of Uu- Queen f hurlorte. In'* I ouMop h t i»(t 
f!.e caldc hiv twiiuv y.mi.. UM'rr ; ard 
wiT* wuf'in oiu J'ti»u»rt’d \anl-. ot 

the iT’omhs oi ilifir ; — wJun 1 ttrd 

P'vnioutn naik a ja*)!Ui(e. n mi. h a iii.'tsier- 
lystUe, that Ilia nio>e than tour or bve 
guns i’v»uW h .»r o* us IVoOi iljt mole ; 
Uiougli we iX^htsrd to the lire i>t all 

llit'ir «*thtr IxutMSi's. anu i4aU>i»t tri , we s^ate 
tJb-oi tiirci’ and t’ne hatUnes, na 

wtli ns the walls, l*emji ev 'ubsl with troops, 
thevju-’ptd on t'l* top <»: tt.e juirern'ts to 
lotik lit m, tor our bt<i.ids:di was ).i;!lu'r 

than llit'ir hatlerit^s ; and thi \ wi re tpute 

ourpriMsI to see a thnr-difL'r. wun the 
rest ot‘ the tU'et. mi clt»M' on iliein bimn 
whit 1 olaiervcd ol the f apiuipet the Port’s 
nionncr, and of their con!usH>n insitle vf 
the mote, itlmugh tliey were nuking great 
prcjiarations,) 1 am quite sure, llui even 
themselves were not aware ot what they 
were about, or w'hat wo meant to do ; bo- 
cause, according to tlicir juJgincni, they 
tlunight that wc should be tcmhetl by tliHr 
tVirtiHrations, and not advana> so fapidl} 
ootl eloficly to the attack, in proi>f ot this, 
f must obticrvc, that at thia fioint their guns 
were not even Uwded ; and they Iw^ati to 
load them after the Queen rharlotte and 


almost all the fleet had painted their batte* 
rics. At a few minutes liefore three, the 
Algerines, from tlie P.atteni battery, fired 
the flrst shot at the Impregnable, which, 
with the Sufierb and the Albion,* was a- 
stem of the other ships, to prevent tlicm 
from coming in; then Lord K.xmonth, 
having seen on/if tfie smttke of the gun be- 
fore the sound reached him. said, with 
great alacrity, ‘ That wilt do ,• Jiri my jpw 
ft Urns r and I am sure, that before hU 
Lordship bad flnislied thc«« words, mu 
broadside was fdven with great cheering^ 
which was fired three limes within fiTO or 
siv niinutcM ; and ot the same instant the 
Other ships did the saiv.e. This first fire 
was an terrible, that tl»cy «i\ more than five 
hundred porstma were killed and wounded 
by it. And I b*‘lir*ve tins, becaube there 
wai a great crowd o( jH'opIc in even' part, 
many of whom, after the first diseharge, 

I saw running awa^ , under the walls, like 
dogH, walking upon iheir feet and hands. 

“ Alter tilt attack took pl»r/ on both 
sides in this horrible manner, inimediately 
the sky was darki-ned by the smoke, the 
sun toiijpletcly echpsed, and 'he honzon 
becjime dr.'ary Being exhuM-ted by the 
heat of that )M>w(Tfu1 •^tn, tn which I was 
€X|>«»si‘d tlu' wh‘»le day • and niv cars being 
deafened by the To.ir of the guns, and 
Hurling my-orlf in tlic droadtul danger of 
such n Unrifyle entragemrnt. in ahich I had 
mver bicn bci'ci*. 1 vai, quite at a loss, 

and Uh- .m or stunt'’ rntm, and 

did n«n kiMiw mvMlf Vihere I At lart, 
hts 1 urdship, hilling jwnreivrd mj ritua- 
tinn, said ‘ I'le. t r r dm loni* dofnt e.*a' 

' I'pr'ii Hhtch 1 begun to descend 
from the (piurter du'k. qiiitc (VTif^imdcd 
wid tirriTJed, Mvd not eure thM I should 
r'',»rh the ccn kpit aUve ; for it vais most 
iremenrloiSfr to hear the cmahing of tiic 
shot, to <i e the wounded men brought from 
«*ne jwrt, and the killed toon, the other; 
and chiKciallv at mu It a tiim* to be found 
wrmni: the Lmrh-ih Kiutmn ' and to wit- 
nr-s tl'i'ir niHnner*., thcr activiiv, thoir cmir- 
agf, and ilit'jr chet rt’ulness dunng the bat- 
tle '--It is n ullv nu»st meiqioa’enng and 
bevond tn.q'iution. 

“ tin this subject I wish to give only one 
remark .VVhile 1 was i^oing below, I was 
stonrul near the hatchwriy by a crowd of 
siaiiii'u wlui were rariying two w<ninded 
iiu'u to the cockpit ; and 1 bad leisure to 


* The Superb and the Albion imd almost 
reacluvl their pnqier positions, but the Int- 
jiregn.'iblc being rather slow, and the Alge- 
rines having opened a tremendous fire upon 
lior, and the smoke being so thick that she 
could not d^uiiguisti her exact position, 
Adiiiirol Afilne w.'is oldiged to lie in tJtat vi. 
tuation and bcj^in the attack ; and thus, un- 
fortunately, WAS eviHvwd to Ac Eastern and 
the Ligluhousi' battertca, which were very 
ctron;^. 
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obwrve the minaganent of Utote heavy 
guns of the bwer deck ; 1 saw die tom- 
panies of the two guns nearest the hatchway, 
they wanted some •waddit^^ and bc|pm to 
call ** vfoddh^, ioaddiugf** but not hav* 
ing it immodjau!!}', two of them swear- 
ing, took out their knives and cut oiT the 
breasU of thrii jackets where the butlmui 
are, and rammed them into the guns instead 
of vaddiag. 1 was really astonished to we 
such extraordinary mi«nanimity. 

** At last 1 reached the cockmt t when 
Mr Dewar, Uie surgeon, Mr Froi^, tlm 
chaplain, and Mr Somerville, tlie puner, 
witli some other friends, met me, and be- 
pn to congratulate me on niy safe return, 
for they never expected that I should eaca{)c; 
and tliCT gave me sometlung to eat and to 
drink, but 1 could cat nothing, X only 
drank a litttle wine and water. Now 1 
wished to tu^urc myself if 1 was out of 
ilanger or not, I asked them how much wc 
wcTf above water Y They told nic that we 
were preity safe, because tlic cockpit was 
about two or t]in>e feet licluw the water- 
mark, and that 1 liad nothing to fear, as ( 
was now out of tile greatest danger. 

** Ipon this. 1 was rather relieved, — Imt 
having heard that several shots had pa-'sed 
through tlie Queen C'harknte iH'twein wind 
and water, and that the carpiiiter had been 
to slop tlic leaks, 1 tlien lost the klea of be- 
ing tjuite safe, and 1 walked m the cockpit 
always fearful.— A Ilf rwanK, observing that 
the action whs going on wiUiuut an appear- 
ance of soon ceasing, 1 began to encourage 
mv'Sflt hv thtitkmg, that every living being 
is iineertatn of hl^ ckii^tena*, anti that, 
thfougliout our liiV, we are enntiuuailj ev- 
jwsiii w tile mercy oi' fin’unisbuu th. And 
thus, I connmuced asMsting ilu»»e poor 
woumkd piiijile afrer Uiey were dressed: 
for, hniiiiiniiy ami natural M.nsihdiiy, at 

fruch a dretultul tune, call ujion every body 
to liavc pity, and tA> help the unfortunate.— 
.Some of iJ.em amid not » alk ; Miiue amid 
not see ; and aiinie were to lie earned troui 
npe plaet> to another. It was indeed a most 
piluiblc sight;— Imt I thmk tlic )iio9taiiock- 
ing right in the world is that of ukiiig of]' 
and in prefureticc to beholding 
which, if 1 was a military man. 1 HhouUi 
certainly prefer to he on deck Uiaii being 
with the iioruff in the cockpit. 

“ I'Tom curiusity, 1 wiriied to obtwTvetiie 
Doctor's ojiCTatioiiB. But wluh I was aU 
tftiding to ihf first one, wiiich v as that of 
taking off 1 nndd not bear it, and 

felt tnysdf j^thig away, eapcciaUy when 
the Doietor to saw the bone ! t then 
went out of sight. At this tune, I »uw 
Lumtenaitt Jidtn P'rederick Jolm»tuim cmno 
down to the cockpit, wmiuded m his chixk. 

— he i»d lieen driwicd, and remained 
for a^vkort t3mc,>laug)iing at me, he asked 
HM to liclp hun to put on his eoai, and 
ti«nt to the hatchway, wiriiing to go on 
deck aga'ui ; I tlien held him from ^iiid 
by the shoulders to make him stop, and 


said, ^ Wbere axe you going ? you are 
wounded.*' In reply he b^, ** I am very 
well now, I uniat go." And so he went 
directfy. / 

** After two hours time, 1 saw him, potfr 
follow, brought down to the cockpit again, 
by four seamen, w'ith bU left arm taken off 
qiute from the shoulder, and it only hung 
by a little bit of flesh. 

** Wlicn 1 met him in that horrible state, 
he could not bear to be canned on, but 
wislied to be laid down where he was; and 
bqpui to call, * The Doctor, die Doctor 
wlien we all took care of him, and the doc- 
tor immediately came, and took erff his arut 
(luitc Iron) die joiiit of his shoulder. I saw 
that all the side of his breast was horribly 
torn. After he was dressed, we hud hun 
on a so/a, with great care, and were ail 
sorry, bnause we never expected 
windd live. ^ ‘ 

** About this dine, I was sorry to Icic my 
fnend Mr Irrinics (liu Lonbiiip's secretary) 
rundiicted below ; he had rt^'ivvd ft'rcral 
wounds mnii splinters, and was obliged to 
quit the deck from loss of bloaL 

** Having seen tliat Uie battle was going 
on faviMirebly, and that the Algerines^, after 
fighting txtriiurly well foralKUii five hours, 

bi'gan to slatkcii ibetr finng, 'tnd that our 
Ncanreii, every time that an Algi fine frigate 
iwk fire, or any «‘f the batums wmr de- 
stroytsi, gave a loiui ehrer, 1 bi'gtin to hiivo 
iFiore eeurage, and jOiiip up now iiml then 
to the lower dei k to nee wtiat was g ting on ; 
and sn\ for tlie re^i ot the ainion, 1 rmploy- 
ed nt>.u‘lt m pAs^sing the cn pty {xiwdcr 
boxes (o the magk/me t Us'auiK- 1 found it 
more cable than auenduig ti e doctor. 

** i observiil widt great a^toiiisiiment 
timt, dunng all die ume of the battle, not 
unc M' itiian appeantl find, not rau lament- 
ed the dri'wdful euntinuation of the tiglu i 

but, on iIh! cnntrar>\ tlir Icmgtr it lasted, 
the more cherrltilness and pleasure were 
among' t them ;* iiotwuhdianding, during 
the gre.iU’r part (d tiir battle, tlu finng wm, 
moTtS iretnendouA on our side, |»anicularly 
from tins ship tiltc Queen Clutrhdtc), tlic 
tire ol' w hich was kept up with t>qual fury, 
and never ceased, tiumgli his Uirdship in 
•anreral mMaDr*cs wodml to ceasi* finng for a 
.short tiiiR, to make hw observations, and it 

WHS with great difficuitr tlut he uitdd make 

Uic seamen stop for a Itw minutes. 

** St'vi ral ot the guns were so hot, that 
they could not u<x; theta again ; ttomc of 
them, being heated fo such u degnr, that 
when iltey hred them, tltcy rrer^ded witli 
thetr camagiA, and fixed tlte wheels by 
making ludii in the planks id' the deck; 
and some of them wen: thrown out of their 
carriages, and so rendm-d quite usclesa, 

* 1 was t(dd that some of the seamen's 

wives on buurd the Snirn had CDiployed 
Uiemstiilrcs during the battle, in helping 
their hiuibaridii by pRsbing them powder and 
shot. 
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** At dev6n oVIock, P* M. hU Liordihip 
haviiiff observed tlie dcstrucUon of Uie whole 
Al^rine navy, and the strongest paru of 
Mjieir batterieg, with the city, made signal to 
die fleet to mo%’c out of the line of the bat- 
tenes ; nnd thus, witli a favourable breeze, 
we cut our cables, as well as the whole of 
die squailton, and made sail, when our flr- 
ing ceased at about half jiast eleven. 

•* Wlien die action was over, Mr Stair 
(the gunner) aimc out front the magazine, 
and said, that be was about seventy year* 
old, and that in hi& lift- he had been in mote 
than twenty actions, but that be never 
knew or heard of any action dial hod con- 
sumed so great a quantity ci' powder os 
this. 

** After the tdiips harl hauled out, with- 
. danger, (although the Ai|n.'nnes 

w throw wme shells from the higher 
r^isdcs'Aewent on the poop to see his J.ord- 
ftliip, and to (»h<terre the effect of' mir shot 
on the enemy's liattenes, and to behol<l the 
destruction ot iheir navy, which, at this 

lime, aiih die storelioiue^ within die mole, 

was burning very rapidly. 

“ The hlaae illuminated fdl the bay and 
the u>wn, with the environs, almost Oh clear 
os itj the day time ; the view of which a'j« 
really most awful and beautiful ; nine fri- 
gates, and a great imtnber o/' gun-boat«>, 
a ith other vesveh, being all in flames, und 
I'sirried by the wind to different direrturns 
in the bay. 

“ I observed, with great surprise, how, 
ill these nine houTs' time, otir dint had ef- 
tec^ so horriblr a desmumon of their hat- 
teriew ( instead of walls, I mw n«>t}iing hut 
heaps of rubbifrh, and q numbiT uf people 
dragging die dead bodies out. 

** When 1 met hi> Lorddup on the poop. 


hig voice was quite hoarse, and he hid two 
sli^t wounds, one in the cheek, and the 
other in his W— Before 1 paid him my 
rcspecu, he said to me, with hii, usual gm- 
cious and mild manner, " Well, my fine 
fellow Salime, what think you now ?* In 
reply 1 shook hands with his Lordship, and 
said, * My Lord, 1 am ex-tremely nappy 
to hire your J^orddiip safe, and I am so 
much rejoiced widi this ^orious victory, 
that 1 am not able to exprais, in any terms, 
the degree of niy happiness.' 

** It was indeed astonudiing to see the 
coat of hi» Lordbhip, how it was all cut up 
by musket ball, and by grape ; it was be- 
land, os if a person bad taken a pair of 
H*}Ksarv and cut it all to pieces. We were all 
hu^rised at die narrow escape of his Lord, 
ship. 

“ At one o'clock in the morning, we an. 
rhored, witli all the fled in the middle of die 
hay ; immediately after. Admiral Van Cap. 
wllan caiue on hoard i and after having paid 
IIS congratulotious to Ins Ijordship, he said, 

* My Lord, 1 am quite happy if 1 the now, 
.after i)avmg gnt full sstisfactiim from these 
piraU's : and wc owe a great deal to youc 
Lordship for your gallant position with the 
Queen Cliarlotie, wluch was the uifety and 
the protection of more dutn bve hundred 
persons of our squadron.' 

** After wt* had anchored, his Lordship, 
having ordcTcd ht4 steward in the morning 
to keep several dislies ready, gave a grand 
!>U{mer to tiie officers of the ship, and drank 
u» the health of every brave man m the fleet. 

** Wc alMi drank to his Lordship's health, 
and then every body went to deep, almost 
like diad men. ’ 

Koxl niorning. a.*? our readeis will 
mncinber,'* I.ord Kxmouth again put 


• 8aUmr gives a table of the shot expended in thib action, which we tranbcribc, in 
the bebei that it will ojien quite a new view to the great majority of our readers. 

A IJtf of the gCHCTtii i\msumpf\on i>f Potahr itmi Shot, ov board tin: iJrttuh and OnUh 
S^pu^tlron^>^ iw tfu' atto<k ujntn und* f AUmtrul JLord iC i mouth's tvntmend^ on 

the 2Vh Auguit IhKi, 


On board of the HtMith S^(iuuhim. 
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every thing in order for renewing his 
hombardment, but before coraraencing 
dringT he sent a second letter to the 
Dey, proposing the snme conditions 
which had iieeii rejected on the pre« 
ceding morning. With this letter also 
Salanie went near to the sliore^ snd 
while waiting for the answer, he hatl 
abundant leisure to observe the devas- 
tation caused by the fire of yesterday. 

** During this' time, I was indeed quite 
burpriBed to see the homble state of the bat- 
teries and tile mole, since the preceding 
day. I could not now distinguish how it 
was erected, nor where the batteries had 
stood, as well as many fine houses which I 
had seen in the city tlie day previous. And 
1 obsicrvetl too, that they had not more than 
four or five guns mounted on their car- 
ries, and that of all the rest, some were 
cHsmouitttid, and some buried in the rub- 
bish. Besides thin, all the bay was full of 
the hulks of their navy, smoking in every 
cUrcction, and the water out and inside of 
the mole was all black, covered widi char- 
coal and half-burnt pieces of wood. Rut 
die most shocking and dreadful si^t was. 
the number of the dead bodies which were 
floating on the water. — Among these bo- 
dies. we saw a white one, ahich afterwards, 
on Hnding it was wie of our seamen, we 
took with UB on board.'* 

The coiiverfidtioiis betwe<*ii tbf* Dc'y 
on the one hand, und Sir James Bris- 
l^anc and Admiral PeuroHe on the other, 
are attcrw'ards described with much 

effect ; but we have room only for what 

relates to the treutiueiit of tile British 
consul. He, it will he rccolK-cted, was 
thtown into chains at the first alann 
of the Beet, and his wife and child 
with <!iffieulty esfajicd in naval uni- 
ibnn;.. house also had lK.en plun- 

dered, 'iiid for all this, redress was now 
demanded. Salanie has really contriv- 


ed to represent, in a very picturesque 
manner, the sulky submission of the 
Barbarian. - ^ 

** Captain Brisbane.— I>ord Kxmoutli 
dc&lrcs, that your Highness will punish all 
those people who insulted our Consul, for 
he (Lord Kxmoutli) persuades himself dial 
it WAS done without your orders. And he 
also desires, tliat reparation may be made to 
the Consul, for the losses he has sustained, 
to till' amount of 3,000 dollars : Should this 
huin be too much, he (the Consul) will re- 
turn die overplus, [at prewnit tlic ddunagen 
done arc uncertain, the Consul not having 
had time to examine his property;) and 
bliould it he inBuflirient, your llighnes.s 
shall make up the deficiency. 

“ The Dey — ^I’hc persons who inMih|^ 
the Consul are impertinent and low 
imknown to me, and did it without^ ][%>' 
dcr. And, with re^pi*ct to the things that 
the Consul says he has lost, [ have already 
inquired, and been told ilmt he had lost no- 
thing. 

“ Tlie Consul.— I can show the Dey all 
the people who insulted and rubbed me, fur 
1 know tliem induvilually. 

“ Tlic Dey — Sup^iose I lake them and 
cut their Iteads off, will it do the Consul 
any good ? 

Captain Brisbane— We do not wish to 
have any body's head tut of!'; we wuh 
that you bhould punish thcmi by basunados, 
and put them in irons, as our Consul was : 
The Consul will i>huw you what thmgs have 
been stolen and domai^cd by your people, 
because we do not de>ire to nuke you pay 
Without a cause. And in case you do not 
wihh to punish those people who insulted 
the Consul. — as you say they are unknown 
to you, your Highness may. instead, make 
a publu' apidogy lt> Mr M*l)oue11. for, the 
indignities oftlTed to him, and the deteniinn 
of our two boats, are insults .sluwn to the 
b'nghsh nation ; therefore, we cannot pass 
over this point. 

The Dey — (in confusion)— I know it was. 


On hoard of Utc Dutch Squadron. 


N.inie^ of 

I'duikI'. t>( J ilwiind 
rowder, *-1101 

siulKuf 

Diana ... . . 

Tlie other 5 ships . ... 

12,K44i 1 2910 
a*i,273 1 Tirw 


Total in the Dutch Si|uadron 

46,119 ilO.UH i 


Totai.s. 

(Consumption in tlic British Squadron 

Ditto m the Dutch Squadron 

i2L(i,b'5H 41,208 

1 40,119 j 10,14^ 

960 

Grand Total of the consumption of powder and shot on 
board the two Squadrons 

1 

,202,777 51,356 

960 


** These incredible quantities of powder and shot, which are nearly 118 tons of the fot 
incr, and more than 500 tons of the latter, were spent in the course of about nine hourr.. 
And, I think, the Algerines very justly obscived, TV/j? DfU hud ujtnmtl itx mouth npm 
f^tem though the English 
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wrong on our part ; bui^ if you were in ray 
place* what would you do i'— and besidcii, 

1 never expected the Knglisli Government 
would n‘duce me to tliiti etatc. 

** Salanie.— 1 tlunk it was not our fault. 

** The Dcy.*i-llow ? on the day before 
yesterday, after you brought me the Ad> 
niiral*8 krters, and while my answer was 
almost ready, the heel came all at once, and 
took its position inside the mole : if Lord 
Kxmoutli had to make any demands of me, 
he ought to have anchored where he is 
now ; and not to come with the three-deck- 
ers, witliiii pistol-fdiot, under our batienes. 

** SaUim6.->Lord hxmouUi only did his 
duty: The i^ropcr situation for the fleet 
was where liis Lordship placed it, that he 
might enforce the denumds made in his 
Sovercigt/s name* And if your Highness 
*Jk 'Jt your letters ready, as you say, but not 
' specified time, you might imve sent 

a mtJIrige to iuk one or two hour* iimre, 
which hi!) l^(»rdblnp perhaps would have 
granted to you ; but lusleiul, you auswered 
by firing. 

** Tile Dcy. — I was obliged by dispeople 
to fire, because, when they saw your hect 
taking it» position, they began to rebel 
against me: yet, 1 know u was our fault, 
;tnd now, ail is done by (iod’s decree, letiis 
ibrget the pa^t, and 1 hope to be better 
friendi* than ever with England.* 

SalaiiHs.— What does your Higlmcss 
mean to do about 3,<MX> dollars, and Uic 
apology to the (‘onsul ? 

“ The Dey — (with anger)— -T shall give 
him the dollars, and do not wish to 
nnx'ive uiiy part of the sum bach ; and I 
shah make uti apology. 

** (Japtuin Brisbane.— Are you sorry fur 
the violent measures you odopud, in the 
lieai ot the moment, toward.s tliu Bnti.sh 
f'onsiil, and do you beg })urdon for the 
sunie 

“ The Dey— (very cro-ss)— Yes, I do. 

“ S.Jauie —But, it is necesjrfiry iliat yoiu 
Highness should addnss these weirds to die 
Ton^ul ; or, as yoti do not know the lan- 
guage, if you please to authuri/e me, or 
any of your people, to rcix*at them to him. 

“ The I)c> — (more cro^8)— Very well, 
vmi may say what you please to the Con- 
sul. 

** Salamt'— (with pretended mildness)— I 
beg your p.'irdon, witliout your Highness' 
dictation, I can say iiotliing on niy part. 

No reply from the Dey for a few 
niinutos ; but he hod his hand playing with 
his beard, and wiu» so agitated and ostonibh- 
ed, Uiat he looked os if he would rather 
have f/it d than submit to such disgrace, — 
He really showed bis natural wickednesb, 
and was looking at me with such angry 
eyes, tlmt it it had been in his power, he 

• The Dey, by representing to us all 
these pretendixl excubcn, thought that we 
would accept tlieni us true : in this he found 

himseU' in a great oiistake. 


eertainly would have cut me in pieces* 
The Captain of Uie Port, observing his 
manner, and having seen Lord Exmoudi's 
resoluuon, came behind him, and witii a 
low voice, not to let me hear, said, ‘ My 
Lord, it cannot be helped, you must sub- 
mit, that ydUiw hairtd nian muU new 
triumph.'** 

** Upon this, the Dey turned to me and 
said. What do you wish to say to the Con- 
sul ? Only the i>arae words ; 1 said. He 
then with much vcxatiuri, after I had ex* 
plained tlum to him again, dictated to me 
word by word ; and so 1 repeated his dic- 
tation, in English and in Prench'f' to Mr 
M^Donell, who afterwards addressed the 
Dey, and said, * I accept, with pleasure, 
your apology, as a sign of sincerity ; 1 
bliall forget every thing tliac hab passed, 
and J hope to be happy in your friend- 
ship.”* 

In a suliscqucnt part of the narra- 
tive, wl* are inforiiiL'd tJiat “ the Dey. 
tlirougliout the conviTSiitiun of thif* 
(lay, appuiiieJ quite thunderstruck ; hisi 
tonjrue was bound in his luoulh, iind 
liis lips were sticking one to the other, 
so tliat he could not explain what he 
wished to say." We wisli we could 
transfer to our pages, Nalaioe's excel- 
lent sketch of the old savnge sitting 
m>sf.-legged on liis sofa, witli his bare 
feet pitluTod close under him— his 
long grisly board — ^liis dow'nward, un- 
willing, sullen stare — and his pij>e held 
ilc^gedly in his hand, w'lth the vain 
ambition of seeming tranquil. The 
more ojien ferociousness of nis attenil- 
ant .Tanissarit’K, and the quiet firmness 
of the English offici rs, aflbrd a fine 
contrast lo lhe restless, repressed ma- 
lice of the principal figure. 

The delightful conclusion of all the 
tirror.«i of the battle, aftorded by the 
.'•pectaclc of the (Jliristiaii slants re- 
stored to liberty by its result, is 
touched upon with much foi ling by 
Lord Kxiuoulh hmiself, in his de- 

• This means Mr INPDonell, because he 
had red hair ; and the Captain of the Port 
wished to say, that, os the Consul has been 
sc» badly treated, noar tins is the time of hi&> 
tnumph. But, he (the Captain of the 
Port) said these words to the Dey, in an 
ambiguity, and with a low voice, not to let 
me understand him. Yet though 1 was 
talking with Captain Brisbane, my ears 
were listening in niui. 

f I explained the Dey's apology to Mr 
M^Donell, in Engltsli, and m French too, 
lut-AiiM* 1 suspect^ there were some other 
persons bstcning to us; and therefore I 
wished to let them hear it and understand 
it quite dear on pmpose. 
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spatclij but it would be injustice to young persons: these heavy chains ate 
&lame to ondt bis description of the placed round the body as a sash, with a 
' long more of chain hung on the nght le^, 

and joined ti^ a heavy ring to be placed on ^ 


same affecting scene. 

** Friday the 30th.— two o'clock I went 
on shoie to receive the staves in the town ; 
an ray way, 1 met the consul's man with 
a letter for his L'ewdshin, announcing that 
aU the slaves were arrived from the interior, 
amounting to upwards of one thouMuid. 

Orders were tlien given to the fleet to send 
a sufficient number of boats to bring titem 
off, and likewise two transports were or> 
dered to go near the town to receive tliem. 

Wben I arrived on sliore, it was tlie most 
pitiful sight, to Sfc all those poor creiituie^, 
in what a horrible state they were; but, 
it is impossible to describe the joy and 
dieerfulncss of them. When our boato 
came inside of the mole, 1 wished to re- 
ceive them, (the slaves) from tlie captain 
of die port, by number, but could not, 
because they directly began to push and 
throw themselves mto the boats by crowtls, 
ten or twenty piTsons together, so that it 
was impossible to count tlieiu ; then 1 told 
him, that we sliould make an exact list of 
them, in order to know to what number 
they amounted. It was, indeed, a most 
glorious, and an ever memorably merciful 
act, for England, over all Kurojic, to see 
these poor slaves, when our boats ware 
shoving, with them, off the sliorc, all at 
once ^e off rhcir hato, and exclaim in 

Italian, “ Vicail Hi. (VluglUena^ U gudre^ 

(term! c H Ammiiaglio c/ic d ha 

liberaiti ^qaesia ,wondo infer Long 
live the king of Englandi, ifw ricriud jhther ! 
mnd the Engiith admiral who delhfred »i 
from this second hell!''* and afterwards, 
they b^an to prove what they had suffered, 
by beating their breasts, and loudly swear- 
tng at the Algerines. 

** 1 spoke witli some of tlicse unfortunate 

people who had been tor thirty-flve years in 
slavery. 

** The cruel treatment of these (xior slaves, 
being, in an excesaivs degree, barbarous, 
my teeUngs do not permit me to describe it 
in detail ; but 1 only wish to present a 
little idea of it by mentioning die following 
points.— .When the Algerines, or any of die 
Darbory jurates, take an European vessel, 
they seize their goods and every other 
thing, (but sometimes they do not touch the 
money that the prisoners jxissess in th^ 
pockets,) and they put them immediately in 

ciiains : there are three classes of chains, i i • i. 

one hundred, of toy, and of » !«"«««•. introduction of wlu.* 

thirty pounds weight; the one hundred cannot help regarding as a 
pounders are for strong men j the sixty for forced; but which wc doubt not Will 
old men ; and the thuty pounders tor aflbrd gratificatioii, in particular to our 

' fair readers. In a prccailiiig article of 

" this Magazine, they will be amused by 

t ^l**^k^**i ^^**”**f*^*^!”^ seeing wliat a different view of the 

in the battle, when I heard the cxclamauon ^ u 

of diesepoor people, was quite delighted, some subj«t has tieen Uken by another 

ami formSt evc^^ d^r and labour, that we who has travelled a great d^, 

had passed, in the happiness of roeing them although not quite so much as Mr 
released. Salami 


by a 

lock, and never can be taken off. Thus, 
these poor slaves must walk any distance 
whatever, and work, and sle^, and live 
always with tliese chains: the marks of 
which, I have seen round their bodies, and 
their legs, in very deep furrows eaten into the 
flesh, which betimes black, and as hard as 
bone i the sight of which is really a most 
heart-breaking thing. After these poor crea- 
tures are put in chains, they make them 
work at the hardest works : as cutting stone 
from the mountains ; felling trees ; cann- 
ing sand and stones for building ; moving 
guns from one place to another, and such 
kinds of laborious works. (N. B.)jyRcy' 
have no machines to facilitate the WOTktRff 
all must be done by the strength these 
poor people. Every ten slaves art bound 
together, und guided by a giiarrl W'lth a 
whip in hi(> hand ; and if any one of them 
liaH occasion to perform any natural evacu- 
ation, thev must sdl go together, whether by 
night or day. They sleep altogether on the 
ground, in a large stable, with a wmf under 
diem ; if any of them have money, then 
they can make themselves raUier more com- 
fortable. 

The numbt r of slaves thus liberated 
was in all 1083^ and thtir cjuiitry, and 
the modi; in which they were disjiosed 
of, arc contained in this Table. 

A feturn of Shtues^ reU’osrd hif Admimt 
Lofd Kvmonih at Algh'fs^ btf virfuv of 
the Treaty of the of Aagnsi 1016 . 

0< wtut Nai.on So 

«-i ( Hroccffljnl to Naples In tlir 
tTimiwrU TrafHlRiir. Maria, 

Ill inn . andlViciKl*. 

fiuinaDt , 17.T\ ProeeidtsHo N'aplisi loUiu Ma- 
Tuscans . t> i jesity''. ship the Severn. 

f ProciHtJpd t* the roast of Spain 
c I I mthcSiNinitoUnc Alvaandcr, 

f'SrtugHtlr’ ^ J I 


IfrltllOUt 

derti. 


uord £xnu«uth’, ut- 


/ Procecdcfl to Malta in his Ma- 
7 -I jwty’H *1001* the Wufcii, on lier 
( way to t outiUiUiuri)ilr. 
f Di-lis'crnl to Admiral V m Cniv 
2 S-: pellaii, by l/ord Exmouth':. or- 
( rters. 


ToUl i(^b3. 

We shall conclude our extracts with 
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Sincerdy iadMa, and witlioiit any flat- 
'miv* I oannot; zefiniii fram eatpresshig 
admintidn of the Engliih cuatonuaiia 
Dlanneni over all other mtknif that are 
known to me ; not only with regard to the 
ladies, but of the national diaracter alto- 
geAer; what I remarited natmally chaiac- 
tericcic in them is, that if an RngUshraan 
wishes to be your friend, he immediately 
ahows yon hia hear^ friendship ; and, if he 
does not, he will sincerely explain, that he 
does not like you, without any further 
compliments.— .But the other natums that f 
know of, always use a kind of dissimuladcm, 
which prevents you from knowing a sincere 
friend, unless you become acquainted with 
him for a long time. And, it is the same 
with regard to the chancter of the English 
ladies, .that is, they always keep their en- 
tlorMCMts without any afiectation. The 
if their dress, the genuineness 


of their manneiB^ snd the purity of ihrir' 
convereatmos, ore, in my ofumon, for stipe* 
nor and more agreeable tlum those of anW' 
other nation.-.*! observed very few indeed* 
of the English ladies, who wished to nu^ 
use of adb^non. and of them 1 inmiediata. 
ly took nodoe, because they were the only 
ones in the company who wished to exag- 
gerate their manners. But, in all otl^ 
parts of the world where I have been, even 
in my native countiy, I always observed* 
that aU the ladies in general use a great 
deal of aflhetation, in manners, in dicir 
dreming, in their walkiog, in thor speaking* 
and in short, in all their movements; which* 

I tliink, is a v^ disagreeable tiling ; for* 
even if the lady is natu^y handsome, riie 
will, by using these unpleasant artifices, 
spoil tier beauty, and her merit will then be- 
come very quesdonabie* 
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Whew a Whig wit— and there are a 
t^w such characters among that dull 
Party — produces a potitical pasquinade* 
H most uncommon fennent ensues over 
the laud, (vood h(‘aveiis ! what a 
noise of trum]H.^ts ! At the corner of 
every street stands a young man of 
that persuasion, with his tiny bugle at 
his lips, puffing away with a pair of 
checks that might si't Boreas at defi- 
ance. 'Ilicii, only look at the news- 

pajxTS. 'riie Morning Chronicle crows 
like chanticleer at sunrise' — and the 
'^ulky Scotsman growls delighted like 
Polito's Polar monster, wheu a pailfull 
of brine is thrown over him. The 
very writers of the LotWry-school are 
pressed into the sernce, and tlie incau- 
tious reader finds himself suddenly 
precipitated through a trap-door into 
tlie iniilst of the “ Fudge Family in 
Paris." 

It is a pity that tlic Whigs should 
be such charlatans. This eternal put- 
ting blows nobody good. But bi'sides* 
they should consider how ridiculous, 
and indicd contemptible, tht*y thus 
become. Is uit so rare a coininoility 
with them, tliat the appearance of the 
•^midtcst quantity of it seems to change 
their poverty into wealth.^ Is there 
not a want of proper self-restH'ci iu 
thus fastening iqKin the !)assing pub- 
lic, and insisting u^ its turning up 
its eyes ill astonishment ut the dis- 


play of their exceetbng ridies ? Con- 
sider likewise with yourselves, that 
two small volumes of dever scurrilous 
poems, however honourable they may 
be to the writer of them, do not reflect 
an equal glory on the reader — and 
that, though a man of pnios, may* 
highly to nis own credit, abuse w 
prince and benefactor in langii^ 
wrhich has been well called, ** the con* 
ct ntrated essence of blackguardism ,"T 
no other person could adopt sudi odi* 
ous slang without voluntarily losing 
cast in society. We therefore ten* 
derly beseech you, our dull young 
Whigs, to leave off the puffing system 
— to become less flatulent of praise- 
no more windy suspiration of forced 
breath*'— lay down your penny trura* 
pets, and let your cneeks relapse for a 
season into their former selves. 

We have offon been amused to hear 
our good friends the Whigs on the 
subject of personalities'* in literary 
compositions* and we intend very soon 
to illustrate their opinions on that 
point by some Specimens of Scurri- 
lity” in their most approved and stan- 
danl works — from the Fdinburgh Re- 
view down to the Examiner newspa- 
per, From that last precious perflinn* 
ance, we shall select with all becoming 
caution— —with the fear of the sode- 
ty for the supi^rcssioii of vice before 
our eyes— and ^ck our steps* os clean- 
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ly as we may, through the indecency, 
^fhnity, sraition, and private slander 
of Mr Leigh Hunt. We have reason 
to know that the Whig party have of 
kite lost many of their more respect- 
able adherents, by their outrageous 
pa^on for personalities. A Whig is 
a vituperative animal — the love of a- 
buse seems engrained with his very 
nature, and the moment he is fully 
awake, he looks about him with a 
quarrelsome &ce, and prepares to fall 
foul of somebody or other. It is in- 
deed an unhappy lot to be an Opposi- 
tionist — ^to his eyes the most quiet ob- 
jects in this world ore all drawn up in 
battle array against him — whatever is 
Is wrong ; and should he, by a strange 
tatality, see something that is right, 
he becomes still more and more irri- 
tated. Being jn’cvish, sour, discon- 
k‘nU'd, di8ap{)uinted, and ho))eless, no 
wonder that he should become oifen- 
bively iN?rsonal. 

But, wrould you believe it, the 
Wliigs pride theinsehcs on the ex- 
treme gravity of their dispositions and 
inamiers— ^and should there be one 
among them more truculent than 
Ilia fellows — it is lie who givt*s him- 
self the airs of a Favonius« Should a 
harsh word be breathed from Torj- 
lips against such gentle swam-— what 
a thnJl of horror from Temple- Bar to 
Albemarle Streta ! It is well remarked 
in the Quarterly Review, that Air 
Brougham indulges in personal invec- 
tive to an extent irreconci liable with 
the possession of hrst rate talents — 
and yet that gentleman’s friends are 
thrown into a cold sweat at hearing 
him, half in jest half in earnest, called 
a Charlatan. The brutal, or rather 
the insane ferocity of that man has 
frequently broken out to the conster- 
nation of his best friends— and it is 
possible that they may consider him a 
priviliged person. If so, wc w'ish to 
know more distinctly from the friends 
of tlic Charlatan, on w'hat this privi- 
lege is founded. 

But wc must no longer detain our 
readers from tlie amusement which 
we are sure they will derive from a 
few specuneub of Tory-wit. I'hc New 
Whig (juide is generally attributed 
to a very clover, lively, and sarcastic 
person of some politicul notoriety — 
and though the author is assuredly 
not quite equal to the Cannings — 
and Freres, and the other Aniija- 
4sobii]s— he is a smart hitter enough 


—dangerous in a rally*^d not unfire* 
^ndy fiucoesiful at a cross buttock. 

following is a full report of the 
trial of Henry Brougham for mus* 
tiny: 

the trial of BEHRT BROnOHAK 
FOR MUTINY. 

** SUtinfrs Lord GrenxHk amd a 
cud Jurg of the Whig Club. 

** Henry Brougham was indicted, in 
the usual fenm, on the three following 
countfc: 

** 1st, That the said llemy Broiuham 
hath, on sundiy occasions, treated wim dis- 
respect the rightful and Icgitiznate Leader of 
the Party, viz. thcRiglit Honourahle Gecnge 
Ponsonby, contrary to good manners, and 
the said George, hu place and digniiv. 

** 2dly, That he, the said He|^iy Broog- 
haxn hath, on siuidxy times, made divers 
pruprauons or motions. wiUiout having com- 
munic:atcd die same to the Bight Honour- 
able Geoige Ponsonby,— such conduct be- 
ing contrary to the Buies and Kegulation<. 
ot* the Party— 4littespeciful Co the (light 
Honourable George PuBsunby, and unbe- 
ronnng die cliaracter of a Mcniber of Oppo- 
sition. 

‘*3dly. That he, the said Henry Brougham, 
did, on or about the 2rnh ^Inrch, declare to 
a Member of Parliament, dial it was hii 
optnion that the Bight lIonouTAhle (ieorge 
Ponsonby was “ an »)ld woman,** or 'woids 
to that cffiicu 

The charges being distinctly read by Sir 
W. W. W'ynne, the Prisoner pleaded not 
guilty. 

“ C'ounsfl for the Proirf*cution, Sir Artliui 
Pigott; Mr Charkw Wjnne. 

“ For the Pruoncr, Mr Abercrombie, Mr 
Bennet ; Mr Lnmbuin. 

Sir A P. opened tlie case in a short 
speech of about two hours and a liolf, in 
which he tcK>k occasion, as cxplanatoiy of 
the present eltar^e, U> read the .\nnuid Mu. 
tiny Bill vcrbauin, and to insist on the ab- 
soliut necessity of gotxl order and discipline 
in all constituted society ; he then proceeded 
to call witnesses on behalf of the Prosecu- 
tion. 

** Tile Right llonouiable Geoi;^ Pon- 
sonby. 

** Q. You are a Member of Parliament ? 
A. 1 am. 

** Q. 1 behevr, Mr Ponsonby, you hold 
the office of Leader of tlie Opposition ? A. 

I do. 

** Q. Is it an office of honour and distinc- 
tion S' A. It 18 nvtf to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

“ 1 beg ymiT pardon, I had been misin- 
formed. Do you know die Prisoner at die 
Bar ? A. I do. 

** Q. lias lie interfered with your right- 
fill Pnvth'ges tut [jcader of the Opposition * 
A. X confer that he boa interfered verv 
7 
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imwanantBUy. He has made motions and 
put questions without eonsulting me. In 
pvrdculaT, he made a motion respecting the 
aflUrs of f«pain, without g^Tiog me any inti- 
loBBtion of It. 

** Q. He left you wholly ignorant and 
uninformed on the Spanish question ? A. 
IVhoUy ignorant and uninformed on that 
and every other subject. 

** Q. In consequence of the unwarrantable 
conduct of the l*tijioner, have the functionB, 
dutitifi, and profits of your office been di- 
minished ¥ A. They have. 

** Q. On what matters do you now occupy 
yoursLlf I* A. I put questions to the Chan- 
olior of the Eidiequor as to the day on 
which he will bring forward any particular 
business — 1 move ror the printing of jrapers 
presented to the Mouse'— I state my opinion, 
that 1 am not bound to commit niys^ un- 
tftthb papers are printed and in the hands 
of Mcinoers— 1 call order when Mr Pascoe 
Grenfell is speaking, and so forth. 

•* Crot*~examiTtfd hy Mr AJfcrcrombie. 

** Q. Pray, Sir, by whom were you appoint- 
ed Leader of the Opposition ? A. I do not 
feel niy<ielf bound to answer that question. 

** Court.— The witness is not bound— 
State secrets arc not to be dUclosod. 

** Q. Pray, Mr Ponaonby, how long did 
you hold the office of Chancdlor of Ireland ? 
A. f^ven months— and five days. 

“ Q. IJid you receive any, and what pen- 
sion, in retiring from that office? A. 1 
now receive fiur thumand pounds per an- 
num. 

** Mr Abercrombie,— The witness may go 
down. 

** Mr Lambton.— The witness has been 
doufn for some time past (A loud 
hugfu ) 

“ Mr Kirkman Finbiy. 

“ Examined by Sir A, Pigott. 

(It being stated that tlic Witness had 
.some difficulty in explaining himself in 
English, Mr ■ ■■■ was sworn interpte- 
ter.] 

** Q. What is your name ? A. Finlay, of 
Glasgow. 

**Q. VouT Christian name ? A.Caarkman. 
(k>urt.— What is the witness's name ? 

** Sir A. Pigott— Kirkman, my Lord- 

in my brieC 

0. What is your profession, Mr Finlay? 
A. A Member of Parliament. 

** Q. Do you know the Prisoner? A. 1 do. 

** Q. Where have you seen him ? A. In 
debating societies i' the North. 

** Q. Do you recollect the 26th March ? 
A. I do. 

** Q, Did you observe any thing particu- 
lar in the conduct of die Prisoner towards the 
Right Hon. Geoige Ponsonby on that day ? 
A. Ided. 

** Q. Rdate what you observed to the 
Court ? A. The House was in Kommittce, 
Mr Ponsonby bad rose to spak, but the Pris- 
finer having rose after him, parsisted to 


spidc, and tapped him on the shoulder, and 
said * Set down— set down, Pm in possas- 
sion of the Kommittee.* 

Q. Wereyou in a poeidon fhim which 
you could see the action of die IMsoner ? 
A. I was— 1 was setting behind the Tra- 
sheiy Bendi. 

** Croi8*exttnnn€d by Mr Bennet. 

** Q. As the witness sits bdund the Trea- 
sury Bench, perhaps he also goes to the 
Treasury ? A. I do constantly. 

** Q. Do you ftequendy communicate 
with die Treasury ? A. Constandy. 

** Q. Tlien 1 ask you. Sir, whedier you do 
not support the Government. A. Upon luy 
oth 1 do not. 

“ Lord Duncannon. 

“ Eramhied by Sir A* PigotU 

“ Sir A. Pigott Please, my Lord, to 

turn your head to the Court. 

Q. What are you ? A. Son to the Earl 
of Besborough. 

** Q. I mean what is your profession or 
occupation ? A. 1 am whipper-in to die Op- 
position, and occasionally report for tlw 

Mornittg ChiOnlrlc* 

“ Q. You know the House of Commons 
wcU ? A. 1 do. 

Q. Do you consider the Prisoner at the 
Bar to be of the least use to any party ? 
A. Yes— of the greatest use to the p^y he 
opposes. fA itiugh,J 

** Q. Have Members of the Opposition 
complained to you of the conduct of the 
Pruonor ? A. Frequently. 

Q. Have the goodness to name one ? 
A. Peg Wharton. 

“ Q. What was Mr Wharton's observation 
on the Prisoner ? A. He said he thought 
he was a cursed bore, or something to 
efiect, and that he could not understand 
him. 

** Q. Do you recoUeaany other? A. Yes 
—Mr Plumer. 

** Q. Did Mr Plumer make any comment 
or critique upon the Prisoner ? A. He said 
* he was a d— d long-winded lawyer,* and 
repeated the same tiling fifty times over. 

** Q. What do you mean : was it Mr 
Plumer or the Prisoner who repeated the 
same diing fifty tunes over ? A. Both. 

Sir A. Pij^t observed, that he should 

now proceed to establish the 3d charge 
against the Prisoner— namely, that he had 
(^ed Mr Ponsonby * an old woman.* 
He observed, that this diaigo would rest on 
the evidence of an informer— admitted this 
was always suipidous evidence— but strong- 
ly urged that it was not to be always and 
aluig^er roftued. He called the Hon. 
Frederic Douglas. 

** The Hon, Frederic Douglas. 

** Q. You are an independent man, I be- 
lieve, Mr Douglas ? A. 1 am. 

Q. You are in the habit of convening 
indiscriminately with men of all po&tiaS 
parties. A, 1 am* 
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** Q. And each man with whom you con- 
verse would supi^ yoo to bdong to the 
game party to ^ch he himself belongs? 
A* Ot cou rao i iS he did not know me. 

** Q- Have you ever conversed with tlie 
PWsoncr at the Bat ? A. I iiave. 

0^ Hn what occasion ? A. The Prisoner 
had made a speech, which 1 understood as 
an attack on a Great Person, and 1 told him 
1 thought it was a fine qicech. 

Q. What answer did the Prisoner make? 
A* He said. It was— a very fine speecli. 

** Q, Did you make any other observatii n ? 
A. 1 said, 1 thought he (the Prisoner) ougiit 
to be4..eailer ; and asked him, in confidence, 
what he tliought of Mr Ponsonby, 

** Q. What did he answer ? A. He said 
MrPonsonby was an old woman, aad ought 
to be turned to the right about 

CroKt-^exatuined btf Mr AbircroniJne. 

“ Mr Abercrombie— Put down your 
hat. Sir, and answer my questions. 

** Q. You have had the good fortune, I bt - 
Jieve, Mr Douglas, to have belonged k» 
every party in the State ? A. 1 cannot 
quite say that— I have not bt'en Jong in 
public life, but 1 have been tolerably iudis- 
crimmatc in my connexions. 

Q You told the Prisoner that you wish- 
ed to see him Leader ? A* I did. 

Q. Now 1 ask yon, upon your oath, 
whether you did not tell Mr Vansittart that 
you thou^ him a mischievous firebrand ? 
A* 1 did, but that was last Session. 

** Q* Htt any inducement been held out to 
you to inform against the Prisoner ? A. 1 
da not nnderstond the questiiHi. 

** Q. 1 a^ you, upon your oath, whether 
you expect any advantage from informing 
Agauist the Pnaouer ? A* (after tnnit* 
pause) 1 do not. 

** Q Y'ou have no pnmiise or expectation 
of place or preferment held out to yon by 
the Prosecutor or lii« friends ? A. I do 
|H)t deny that 1 have an expectation or pro- 

** Then I oak the witness how he date 
aSrm that be expects no advantage frenn 
the iofiinnation be has given ? A. 1 beg to 
state, that I see no inconsisteocy at all I 
have a promise, but Hole or no expectation ; 
every body knows that promises of this na- 
ture are not always fulfilled. 

** Q. What pUux were y<ni promised ? A. 
Qerk of the Kitchen. 

Q. Was that the place you applied for ? 
A. No, I wiahcd to be fiecretary of State. 

•* Q. What answer was made to this wish? 
A* That there were already sixteen candi- 
dates for Seeretaxyships of State, (exlusivc 
of Mr B. Gondon, and Mr P. Moor) aad 
that 1 had no chance. 

** Case for the prosecution closed. 

** Tlie Prisoner attempted to set up an a- 
libt, by the waiter of die Exchequer CoSSee- 
hoitte, but faded, it being dearly proved 
i^Uthe had spoken thirty-two times, on the 
rui^ on which he aOe^ he waa ahfCDt 
ton the Houki 
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Several witnesses to characier werecallcd. 

** Messrs Creevey, Codirane« cad Cobbett, 
General Feiguson, Mr Grant, Mr Wishari, 
and Mr Pam M^uen, severally tpeke to 
the Prisoner's character. 

The Prisoner being called imon for his 
defence, said, he threw himselr upon the 
mercy of the Court He was willing to re- 
tract any thing he had ever said— smemnly 
denied that be had meant any thmg dibre- 

spectfiil to Mr Ponsouby by calling hiu) an 
md woman, and saw nothing in the charac- 
ter of old women that should make it a 
matter of reproach to be likened to one of 
that respectable and valuable dass of so- 
ciety. 

“ The Jury, after a very long deliberation, 
found the Prisoner Guilty, but recommend- 
ed him to mercy, on the ground of Im hav- 
ing vUified die Prinee Regent. But iiis 
]..ordslup, from the Bench, acquainud the 
Jury, that he should not transact this ro- 
comniendation. He would, however, post- 
pone passing sentence till the end of the 
Sessions.*’ 

The knowletke of naval affairs, thV 
played in the following account of a 
sea-fight, would do credit even to a 
secretory of the admiralty. 

raiLURE or the mrCCAKECRS, AKD 
LOSS or TU£ UftOOSX riHK-SlllI*. 

V/ire/i IHW 

«* It is witli tlie liveliest satidartion that 
we announce to the fnibhc the failure of the 
above enterpnze, and die total destruction 
of the Broom fire-ship, in on action in St 
Stephen b Bay, during the night of Wednes- 
day, the 20di instant. This Buccanner c.\- 
pedition was destined for a wnp de mum 
against the royal arbcnals in Treasury Har- 
bour, winch they intended to plunder and 
burn, if they could noi keep penuanent po.- 
sesrion of them. 

“ Up to die above-mentioned day the flee? 
had proceeded with apparent sucec^, under 
the command of the Poiitiunby tlog-tihip, an 
old hulk fitted up for the occaakin : it con- 
nbted principally of die Tierney hired trader, 
the Wynne, armed ni the Monck, a 
North country collier, the Milton, a heavy 
lugger, die Curweu tender, the Bkoam fire- 
ship, the Gordon bum-boat, accompanied 
by some other Callctafi. 

** On Monday the I8di, they had gainetl 
a considerable advantage over a squadron of 
revenue cutteni, led by the Vansittart, which 
they defeated in Prop^y Roods, by the os- 
ristance of a fleet of country ghips, whom 
they decoyed to their aid by hoisting firise 
colours. The Vansittart, however, wc arc 
happy to say, was not mudi damaged by die 
action, and though driven to the Striughts 
for the moment, will soon be refitted in the 
London Docks. This pardid success seems 
to have emboldened die Buccanne^ and in 
eome degree to have hastened their defeat, 

by relftiing the ductplioc of the equadroo. 
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Tb^ bcgao to diswgud tbe sisals of the 
the Ponionby, and many quacrda arose 
about the future distiibubon of their cap- 
tured booty. On the evening of tlic 2(H:h. 
.IS Uiuy wore standing on under easy sail, 
ilie Aledmen, an empty vessel, leading the 
way, the Broom firc-slup msisled upori mn- 
iiing in to blow up Fort Begent : the Pon- 
iMinby ilag^ip remunstraied against the at- 
tempt, alleging that tlu^ siiould only lose 
time by it ; that the defences of Fort Ke- 
^^t were strong, and they were sure of be- 
ing repulseu ; that it would create an alarm, 
and raise tlte country people agmnst them ; 
and that it would be better to wait till they 
liad got possession or I'reasury Harbour, 
and tlieii iliey might demolish Fort Regent 
at their leisure. The Broom, liowever, ns 
lyii^j upon iicr score of combuitibles. and 
parucularly tlie quantity oi brimstone she 
)iad taken on boa^, disobeyed orders, and 
setting sail, stood right in upon Fort Re- 
gent, blazing away on all sides. It was 
tioon observed, however, tlmt her dre was ill 
directed, and that more of her sliot hit her 
friends than the Fort, and the rest of tlie 
Heet Uicrefore hauled off*, and stood aloof 
from her, oooteuting themselves with chei.r- 
mg her as she bore down in her attack. 

** Tlie mistftke made by the Broom now 
became manifest : a tremendous cannonade 
was opened upon her ; she' tried to Wiinini- 
; f to get out again, but failed ; slie aiisacd 
9tays, and mismanaged her ro\faU^ uzul she 

was soon so dreadfully cut up that she lay 
Ukc a log upon the water. At tlni« time a 
fresh fire was opened upon her flunk by the 
Maitello tower on the Bunks, suppurteil by 
a detachment from die Baiutes, and Uiis 

aonipletcly silenced her. 

** l*he night was now so far advanced as 
h> put an end to the engagement The 
Broom wa.s now seen l^vng in a pitiable oon- 
iliUMi. Her friends, however, deurmincd 
to make an attempt to get her off, and about 
hve in die afternoon, the Fonsonby sheer- 
hulk, and tlie Tierney hired trader, accom- 
pani^ by the Benuct convict-ship, and the 
ClordoD bum-boat, came down into Su Stc. 
pheirs Bay, m order to try to tow her out. 
'J'be Broom, however, would nut answer die 
helm, was found qtum unmanageable, and 
although she seemed to float fur a moment, 

yet a well-directed fire, which was instantly 
poured into her from Castle-Ray, laid her 
upon her beam ends again. 

What is now to become of her we have 
no means of guesaiug; whether they will 
attempt to get her und^ way with a }unj 
nggmgt or appropriate her to the pn rt we 
kimw not It seems certain that all the cap- 
tains of die other ships would object to her 
ever being again brought forward in the line 
of battle/’ 

Fearing the Brouglmmites to weep 
over these personal attacks on their 
gentle itlol, we direct thdr attention 
to a mild and simple letter funn an 
American quaker : 


** TO MK TOBIAS BRAXDK, OP BIGHtTB- 

J>r, KARYLAKD, UNiTJ£l> states. 

** No V, nenrbindt'r-lanc, 
the M day Of t!ic itii inontli. 

“ Friend Tobias, —Thou hast often- 
times enjoined me to send dice s\>me parti- 
culars concerning the persons who are called 
the Opposition in this country, and whom 
thou righdy considercst as better fnends to 
die States &an any federalist between Blow- 
ing- Fly-Creek and Fassamaquoddy Bay. 
That I may be the better enabled to com- 
ply with thy injunction, 1 have posted my- 
self from ^y to day in die galieiy of the 
Fariiament House, and have collected by 
inquiries from others, and my own observa- 
tion, much curious information, of whicli 
1 will now, God wiUing, impart to thee a 
portion. 

** Thou first inquircst what are the num- 
bers of the Opposition : of this matter 1 
cannot tell dice more, dian that I have seen 
their numbers vary from three to twenty- 
three or thereabouts. On the very 
night 1 was there, their muster-roll was the 
strongest^ amounting to twenty-one in a 
lump or com)fact body, and some two or 
three strajKlers at the bar. 

** As ^ their persons and appearance, 
whicli thou requirctot me to describe, it may 
suffice dial i tell dice, that they very much 
resemble an equal number cd Members of 
Congress. Thou wouldst say dud 1 spoke 
from prejudice and partial aflbction, if I 
were to affirm what doth nevertheless ap- 
pear to me— that on the whole they were 
noL quite so well favoured. 

** fhey call a short and squattish gende- 
man of the name of Fon.sonby, their Lead- 
er— but my mind misgives me if there be 
not more than one half who arc loth to fol- 
low him. The leader is, a.s verily he ouglit 
to be, a very cautious guide, and rarely 
propoundeth he any diing which can be 
contradicted or objeaed to. There is so 
luudi sameness and discretion in his styl<‘, 
that 1 can enable thee to judge of any quan- 
tity of It by a small sample. Discoursing 
of a treaty of peace, quoth the Leader-^ 1 
cannot pronounce any opinion upon diis 
treaty, Mr Speaker, until I have read it. 
No one ha< a right, Mr Speaker, to call on 
me for an opinion upon this treaty' until f 
have read it. This treaty cannot be print- 
ed and in the hands of Members before 
'i'uesday next at noon— and then, and not 
until then, Mr Speaker, will 1, for one, 
form my opinion— upou this treaty. 1 am 
nor such a fool as 1 am generally supposed 
to be * Here he pau^eth, and raising his 
spectacles with his hand, and poising diem 
dexterously on his forclieod, he lookedi stea- 
dUy at the Speaker for some moments. 

*" Wliitbreml (not Whitcbread, as thou 
rallest him) hath more w'dgbt, 1 think, 
dian the Leader. He is a very boistorous 
and lengthy sficaker, and stronj^y remind - 
oili me of Bull} Fycrufi of li'cntucky, a-hunc 
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thou knowest, though be is inferior to Py- 

oroft in taste and degance. 

** There is a man of the name of Tierney, 
one not of many words, but who appeareth 
to me m^ty shrewd and sensible. * 1 will 
n a dollar that that is an honest man,* 
I, one evening, to my neighbours in 
die gallery ; upon which th» all cried 
* done,* and laughed very heartily : 1 know 
not why. 

These three, together with a small Ba- 
ronet from Ireland, of a most cantanckerous 
turn, and a Afember from Scotland, chiefly 
remarkable for hib silken small-clothes and 
hose, call they ‘ the great guns.^ 

I will now speak to thee of some of the 
«maller fiy, who, nevertheless, consider 
thmsclves just as big as their betters, and 
walk up tti tliuir seats in the I*ar1iamcat 
House with huge bundles of papers under 
their arms, with great solemnity. 

I must first i»Jl thee of my friend, Mr 
Will Martin, with whom 1 have formi>d an 
■acquaintance, and in whose comjpany 1 take 
great delight. 1 dined witli him at die 
chophouse last Wednesday, and, to say ^c 
truth, found him a man after my own kid- 
ney. As a public speaker, he is chiefly no- 
ticed for a strange habit, that whenever he 
openetli his moutli, he taketh that opportu- 
nity of closing his eyes. 

There is one Mr Gordon, a middle- 
aged gentleman with a grave visage, who 
hath an appropriate but unseemly cogno- 
men, which, as thou wilt probably shew 
my letter to thy witc, 1 will mipart to thee 
in a postscript. 

** 1 must not forget a dainty young gen- 
tleman of the name of Lambton, who de- 
claimeth in a very peculiar style, i know 
not whether there be more of oil m his dc- 
portraent, or of vin^ar in Ids tongue. 1 
must indulge tliee from my incinuranduin 

book with a specimen of this youth. Spr- 
ing one day of the Congress and the Kings 
at Vienna, saitli What, liir ! shall a 
chib of congregated cannibahi feed on the 
earcas&es or unoffending Europe ? What, 
Sir ! shall his Majesty's Ministers, a set of 
profligate and perjured swindlers, retain 
their seats in the Cabinet when they oi^ht 
to be drawn and quartered without a trial ! 
As for Lord f^astlercagh. Sir, 1 thank niy 
God three times a-ilay tlwt the noble and 
unsullied blood of the Lanibtons is not pol- 
luted by any admixture with tliat of the 
plebci.ui Stewarts.' lliou munt admit that 
these arc hard words, and yet delivered he 
them with so much composure and good- 
humour, and to all outward appearance so 
little mot'ed was he by the spirit, that 1 
conjecture he was by no means in earnest, 
but perchance a secret partisan of the Mi- 
nistry : the more mi as Mr Chancellor Van- 
sittart tlirice said • //cor, hear during his 
declamation ; and Friend Martin whumred 
me, * that the jackanapes,* an menuy he 
colled him, * did hib own party more ham 
tlmn good.’ 


» There isabn a Mr I. Giiiit, aswagp. 
ing man, but in my mind a vapid speaker. 
He scemetb well contented with hnnitelf, 
but on thia and other matters hdlding strange 
doctrines, wherein he stondeth alone. 

I have heard many questione put very 
genteelly by a Mr Bennet, an hanourcAk t 
who is in my mind mighty well bred, 
though he dishgurcth himself by wearing a 
green wig. He is attentive to business, and 
hath lately discovered a mis^e of three 
farthings m an account of thirty millions : 
but he somewhat surprised me by calling 
the Jkscretary at War (/Ac Munro of this 
country) his hommrahls frkud and a very 
wfamoM man^ in die same breath. 

* “ He hath.a brother elder in years, but 
less in suture than herself, who rarely 
speakeih, the which I attribute to his hav- 
ing held an important officb of the stete, 
whidi hath taught him to be wise i^qd keep 
silence. 1 know not more of his office, than 
that the insignia thereof consisted of a staff 
or stick many feet longer than him who 
bore it 

I must not forget the mention of Sir 
Charles Monck, whom 1 reckon a merry 
and facetious jester. He hath kept the 
whole House in a sUle of merriment up- 
wards of three quarters of an hour, by rein- 
ing an ancient missal respecting something 
which he called the Order of the Bath. He 
was, however, despite of hw jpsU, grievous- 
ly disposed to blame an addition of forty 
marks to the salary of a deputy mewienger, 
which he said was a violation of the consti- 
tution, and a discharge of tlie subjects of 
the rc^ni from their ^Ic^nrc ; and huch 
is the wretched state of the finances of this 
countr}', iliat this wortliy country Member 
protested he did not know where the forty 
marks were to come from. 

** Lastly, let me name to thee a young- 
ster, who liatli been mistaken for a wit in 
foreign parts, by the name of North Doug- 
las.— He seemeth to belong to no party, and 
yet willing w belong to all. He is a for- 
ward and fn’qucot speaker— remarkable for 

a graceful inclination of the upper part of 
his body, in advance of the lower, and 
speaketh, I suspect, (af^ the manner of an 
ancient) with pebbles in his mouth. He 
hath a strange custom, when yaking, of 
holding his hat in one hand, ana smoothing 
the felt of it whli the other, the which m^e 
me at the first entertain a ludicrous notion 
that he was recomniending tlie hat to the 
Speaker, and exhorting Mm to purchase it. 

I must now bid thee farewell, hut I 
have much more to communicate thee.^ 
Thy friend, Ezekial Ghubd.** 

We conclude our extracts from this 
amusing volume, with some geogra« 
phical intelligence, which, in the pre* 
sent age of discovery, cannot fail to be 
highly interesting to all : 
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*• OEOGf APHXCAL IVTILLlOEirCE* 

The Friendletf Itlaudt. 

« jlprU n, 1816 . 

** A Tciscl juBt arrived round about from 
Nw HeUand has brought an account of 
this interesting cluster of islands, wluch had 
hitherto been little noticed by former cir- 
cumnavigators. By some they have been 
roistahen ibr the l.adronc6, but these are 
now ascertained to be exactly the antipodes 
of England, and to Uc inedbely opposite to 
the Cape of Good Hope, The following 
are the, most remarkable of the group 

Twaddle Poun’-sou-d/oo. tlic principal of 
rile cluster, is very flat and uninteresting, 
but it i& one of ttie ricliest of the whole, 
having an annual revenue of £4000 of our 
money, which it derivea from its dcxteiity 
in catching a spcdcs of Great Seal. 

“ T^cr.fiee^ or Juggler's Island. — The 
diaractcr of this varies so much accordmg to 
the side on whirli it is seen, that tliose alio 
have viewed it only on one side would liaxd- 
Iv know it again when they approach it on 
rile otlicr. The people are a shrewd, cun- 
ning race, famous for their cxpcrincss in 
legerdemain. They are, liowever, much 
distrusuri by their neighbours, and it is a 
proverb in these inlands, when they wish to 
express strongly the hopelessness ot a search, 
to say, * \'ou might as well look for tmtli 
in 7V t'rnet\* just as we talk of looking fur a 
needle in Hyde- Park. 

“ This is a most dis- 

mal island, being imi'’h Infested with screech- 
owls, and the disccrdant noise {lerpetually 
produced it by these birds, combined with 
the hoarse croaking of a number of ravens, 
who also infest it, remind one of fabulous 
stones of the stymphaUdes and harpies. 
Matiners arc recommended, when coming 
near it, to adopt (though tor a contrary rea- 
son) the precautiou of Uluses, and to stud' 
their ears with cotton while they remain in 
its iieighbimrhoud. There is suUi a surf 
breaks on its harbour-mouth, that one can 
*>cldom approach it witliout bung covered 

w’lth Spray. 

“ PuwlOi or Booby's lsland.-^Thc in- 
habitants of tins arc a singular race. They 
arc very low in the scale of intellectual be- 
ings, but yet have all the vanity of an in- 
telligent people. They are so httle to be 
depended upon, that they will address you 
one day os a friend, and attack you the next 
os an enemy. Strangers are advised to have 
os little to do with these people as possibU* ; 
and from their extreme duliiess, the scanti- 
ness of their resources, and captious temper, 
there is httle inducement to hold any inter- 
course witli tliein — and uidecil their sole 
support is dcrivul from mUy war .their 
hair is short and curly— tneir features with- 
out the least expression — their countenances 
very grave and unmeanin;:, and they dress 
themselves very gaudily with a profusion of 
parrots' feathers. This contrast of solem- 
nity and foppery is very ridiculous. 


The island of Francisco, called by riie 
natives i9(iof-<2er-ioo.— This island is no- 
thing but a mountain, and is very banew 
and unproductive, it derived its Unit name 
from Jarobtae Monk, who was the first mu. 
sbnaiy in those parts : he came round Cape 
Horn, and as long as a communication on 
that side remained, the iriand was pretty 
well suppliud ; since that has been cut off, 
the people have been obliged to betake 
themBclves to hunting ; but, from want of 
early habit, are but awkward in that pur- 
suit. They arc an extremely disorderly 
and turbulent race, thoiif^ mild in theiv 
manners and appiaranrc. An old and 
strange account of this island is to be found 
in the Harluan Miscellany. 

*** Yankee, supposed by some to be 
Bihriuk'h. island, is evidently pecked by a 
si'parate race, who have, as the name im- 
ports, tlic strongest aflinity to die Ameri- 
cans. These are the ugliest race of the 
whole, and the sounds they utter, as lan- 
guage, are hardly articulate. 

** Hoodoit^hoo'.poO’‘COC'^4oekvbJnMoo9 
or the island of Coarse Broom, which, it 
seems, is the meaning of this long and 
strange name. A most singular instanoe of 
miruffe was observed on first approaching 
this Island ; its great promontory, or, in Uic 
sailors* Lnguage, its nes.s or nose, appeared 
to nhratc from one side to the otlier in a 
manner which the captain of the vessel 
could only compare to the waving of an ele- 
phant's snout. This island is extremely 
mountainous in its intcriur : it is subject to 
the most violent tornadoes ; but it is remark- 
able, that frequent as tlicse storms of wmd 
and thunder are, they are never accompa- 
nied by a single flash of lightning. The 
people are the most rude and rough of any 
of Uicse tnbes, uid are indeed httle better 
titan intelligent babuonr, whom they mudi 
resemble in face and shape : they are ex- 
rredingly mischievous ; aim they arc little 
liked by die other islanders. With many 
of their neighbours they are in a state of 
perpetual war, and tlicy have an old and 
deadly feud with the new Hollanders. 
They do not venture indeed openly to at- 
tack such formidable opponents, but lose no 
opportunity of making an incursion upon 
the Hollanders when tliey think they can 
do so unperccived and with impunity. 

Hum.me€ may earily be distinguished 
by its spherical, lumpish fom^, and the ab- 
sence of any prominent features. Tiie na- 
tives are supposed to be descended from 

some Hottentot emigration, as the distin- 
guishing mark of dial race is plaink to be 
recognised in the countenance of these 
islanders : they also resemble the Hotten- 
tots in this, that they seldom make their 
appeanince m pubhc without smearing 
riiemsclves all over with butter. 

** Jon.ncc, called by the Portuguese Por- 
to Novo, or Wasp's Islet, is full of the ir- 
ritable and mischievous insects from wliich 
it derives its name. This Hide iriand u 
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vary arid and uspfodiicttve, and the pfople 
are a diminutive and dwindled race, veiy 
mischievous and passkmaie, as all dwain 
are. 

** Bm^ee40o is the Botany-Bay of the 
Friendlen Idands : the shores arc c ov e r ed 
vHh a light fbam, which is the only subsist- 
enoa of the natives. Naturalists have not 
yet deaennitiod what this cunnus substance 

(if substance it can be called) is : in look it 
tcscmbla the froth of small beer. 

** Jfar-sMe-oor, or the Hermit's Island. 
The iidiabitants call themsdves Christian $ 
tmi if good monds are requinte for that de- 
signation, they are said to have but little 
pretensions to the name. They are a tall, 
swarthy, ill-fav«Rired race; tolerably skil- 
ful in a^culture, and partieolaily in grow- 
ii^ jnupoeed. 

** Crqf>eal^ke,-^The inhabitants of this 
island have a general resemblance to those 
of Parch ; they are indeed somewhat ntorc 
intelligent, and dieir disposition to chance 
arises not from imbecillitv of intellect, as 
with die latter, but from a very careful cal- 
culation Of their own interests: they am 
great ebservets of the weather, and shift 
their places according to the appearances of 
the sky. Those of Parole, on the contrary, 
fickle as tl^ are in other reflects, never 
change thdr seats. It is related that 
these two islands were formerly \eiy close 
<0 one another; but that Craf-eal~lee, which 
is a kind of Anstralasiatic Ddos, has lately 
shifted to a position, whence, as tradition 
goes, it had before moved. 

** There is a remarkable island, to which 
the natives have given the name of RaUtrr, 
or Nne^imiet, but which our sailors, in 
compliment to the Purser, called Douffias's 
Island. It is said to have but recendy 
made its appearance in this group, and is 
supposed to be a volcanic creation : this hy- 
pothesis is confirmed by the general striated 
appearance of the surface, and by the cm- 
dnuance, even at present, of a constant e- 
ruption. It has hitherto been entirely un- 
sceded ; several parties have tried it, but 

none have quite ventured to trust themselves 
to it, for fear it should suddenly disappear 
from under them, like the island whicn ap- 
peared some years ago in the neighbourhou 
of the Azures. It produces no vegetable 
but scurvy-grass. 

** There are various others of snwUcr 
note, making in all the ntuaber of about 
forty or fifty. 

** The government of these islands is s 
Federal Republic, of wliich Tvaddh Poon^ 
stm-hoo is ^e nominal head ; but in point 
of fact, they all set up pretty mudi for 
theraaclves, and they seem to have no great 
relish for any regular government at all : 
like all savages, the people are credulous in 


proportion to tiirir Imomitti th^have 
many pretended profmets among tiiem, to 
whuse predictions they listen with the ut- 
most Avidity, and they never seem to place 
less implirit confidence in the hut new pro- 
phecy, because they have seen all fbrmer 
ones falaifled by events Religion, proper- 
ly speaking, they have none; ana as to 
their moials and manners, the Iras that is 
said about them the bett^. They have, 
however, some lii^lAr notions of a former 
and future state. They believe that their 
race formerly occupied some pleasant seats 
on tlie other side of a large table or moun- 
tain, which is in sight of their present a- 
bodes ; that they were driven out of them 
for some misde^ by the Great Breath, 
at the secret instigation of their evil genius 
Mumbo-Jumbo, whom they represent as an 
elderly firare, with flowing wMte curls and 
dark buuty eyebrows, domed all in tlack, 
and seated upon a fiery red throne, in shape 
somewhat resembling a great woolpock ; and 
they fondly cherish a hope, encouraged by 
the predictions of tlteir pro^ets, that some 
day or other, when they shall have under- 
gone sufficient penance in their present ha- 
bitations, they axe to be restored to those 
happv seats. But the most intelligent a* 
tnoQg them secretly ridicule this expecta- 
tion ; and are aTlI aware, that however 
such a notion may keep aitvc the hope and 
promise of amendments, little real improw- 
ment IS to be expected from tribes, which 
rate so very low in the scale of intellect and 
manners.” 

So much for the prose of this amus- 
ing little volume— we shall give some 
specimens of tlie jpoetry in an early 
Number. Some of the verses are ex- 
ceedingly lively— even biting. Wo 
venture to assert, that the Whigs in 
pneral will pretend never to have 
tieard of this volume at all, — while, 
perhaps some of the more sagacious 
will maintain, that we have given fa- 
bricated extracts from on imaginary 
book. It is only a few weeks back 
since they ventured to doubt the ex- 
isU'nce of Dr Morris of Aberystwith, 
and attributed to one of our reviewing- 
brethren the compoation of ** PeterV 
Letters to his Kinsfolk. It is very 
well to speak thus — but let any one of 
the Somnambulists who liaunt ('on- 
stable^B Magazine, try to play off a 
trick of tliat kind, und he will find 
how much easier it is to review a book 
than to write one. But now for the 
King of the Cockneys I 
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On the Cockney School oj Poetry* ^7 

ON THG COCKNEY BCllOOL OF POETKY. ^ 

No V. 

orn TALK 8nALT. BE (a THEME WE NEVER TTRE ON) 

OF CHAUCCB, 8PENSEH, 8HAKSFEARE, MILTON, BYBOI^, 

(OITR EKGLAND’fl UANTC)— WORDSWORTH— HtrNT AND KEATS, 

THE MISSES* SON OF FJtOMlSE, AND OF WHAT FEATS 


HE YET MAY DO. 

The two greatest egotists of the pre- 
sent day arc ahsaue omni duhio, Mr 
Wordsworth, ana Mr Leigh lluiit. 
It is strange that one of tlie Yx'st and 
wisest of poets and men, should in any 
resjiect liar resemblance to such a 
thing as the Examiner. But there 
are reasons Iwr every thing, and we 
shall try to account for tlk.' phenome- 
non. ^ 

Mr M^ordswortli is a man of high 
original genius, whose reputation in 
the general car Liga far, very lar bc- 
iiind its fnerits. The world knows 
little or notliing about lilr Words- 
worth. What can fine ImUcs under- 
stand about Uuth F or fine gentlenuTi 
about iMicliacl? Wio, that wears 
black silk brioches or a crii.i.son sattin 
}>ettieoat, cares a firtliing about the 
gray headed pedlar with his substan- 
tial coat of >Ciala&hiels cloth, or tor 
Lucy Kell with her little gray 
cloak ?” One might as wi'll imagine 
a (reraldine sighing in solituile over a 
leading article of the sulky Scotsman, 
or feeding her midnight dreams with 
dim shadows of the Ettnck Shepherd 
and his top-l>oots. 

These arc tlniig*^ that may not be, 

Tlicrc is a rule in destiny/’ 

Mr Wordsworth may perhapR look 
very long b» fbje he finds til audieiiu* ; 
when he d^ns find thoui, there is mi 
question they must be “ few.” Ilis 
words are all of tlu‘ ^wetiTo. rvurotn 
kind ; and even Mr .left rev, with all 
his clevernes'., has, for these ten ye.*irs, 

been railing ut the conUiits of a book 
shut— to whose cipher he has no key. 

It is DO great wonder that a iniud 
such as Mr Wordswortli’s, finding 
that its productions were not tasted as 
« tliey Rhouid be, should have gathered 
itself all into itself. His genius came 
down to UR like a beautiful unknown 
bird of he^aven, wheeling around us, 
and courting us in its innocence, witli 
colours we liad never seen before, and 
wild sweet ineloilies to which our ears 
Were strangers. But we rciielled the 
visitor, and he has taken him to the 
VoL, V. 


Cornelius Webb. 

air above us, where he finds serene 
joy ill the coasciousuess of his soaring, 

And tsngeth sweetly te the doud lie 
cleaves.** 

It is no wonder tliat he should have 
learned almost to forget the existence 
of tlioae who rejected him ; and that 
egotism is jiardoiiable in him, which 
would infallibly expose any other man 
of his genius to tlie just derision even 
of his inferiors. The egotian or nosum 
of the other luminaries of the Lake 
School, is at times extravagant enough, 
and amusing enoupdi withal, hut these 
also arc men of great genius, and 
though not in the same degree, they 
are sharers in the excuse which we 
have already made Ibr Mr Words- 
worth. 

The egotism of the Cockneys is a 
far more inexplicable affair. None of 
them arc men of genius — none of 
them are men of soli l ary meditative 
habits ; — they are lecturers of the 
Surrey Institution, and editors of 
Sunday papers, and so forth. They 
have all abundance of admirers in the 
same low order of society to which 
tliey ihunselves originally belong, and 
to which alone they have all their lives 
addressed themselves. Why then do 
iliey perpetually chatter about them- 
selvis? Why is it tliat they .seem to 
think tlK* world btis no right to heiir 
one single word about any other i>er- 
suiis than Hunt, the Cocloicy Homer, 
Hazlitt, tile Cockney Aristotle, and 
Uaydon, the Cockney Raphael ? These 
are all very eminent' men in their own 
eyes,, and in the eyes of the staring 
and' listening groiqies whom it is their 
unbition to astonish. Mr Hazlitt 
cannot look round him ut the Surrey, 
without resting liis smart eye on tl^ 
idiot admiring grin of severd dosens 
of aspiring apprentices and critical 
clerks. Air H uiit cannot be at home at 
Hampstead, without having his Johnny 
Keatscs and his Coniy Webbs to cram 
sonnets into his waistcoat pockets, and 
crown his majestic brows with 

“ The vfreaih that DantS teore ! ! 

N 
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Mr H;iy<lon enjoys every day the sa- 
tisfaction of sitting before oiK'of the car- 
tiions of Kuphucl, with his o\Mi greasy 
hair coiiibetl loosly over hi.s collar, afur 
the innnneir of Kaphai'l — baited among 
his hatless disci})les — ^a ver\ (iod among 
the laindseers. What would tiiese 
men have? Are they still iinsuttstiod 
tvith flattery, still like the three daugh- 
ters of the horse- leech, ‘‘ crying, 
Giv^e! fj'ire ! fru’i J'* Til ere is abso- 
lutely no pleasing of some people. 

The most amusing of the ('ockney 
eptists is certainly our friend Leigli. 
There is an air of innocent unsuspect- 
ing self-adulation about him, whicli is 
euoiigli to make one sorry to break up- 
on the traiji of his sweet fancies. He 
bits at Hampstead with his pen in his 
hanth from year’s end to year’s end, 
and we venture to as-it'rr, that he never 
yet published a single NuiiibtT of the 
Examiner papw — a single soiintt or 
song— of which one half at least was 
not, in some shaiK* or other, dedicated 
to himself. 

“ HUNT est quodnnquc tides— quodcun- 
^ue movetur/* 

Wc arc sick of the fitrtnhaUtns of this 
man— of his vituperative ])eisoiialitics 
concerning others ami his commenda- 
tory personalities conceniing liini‘>elf’. 
The only thing he has not yet done is 
to give the public an engraving of Ids 
“ face diviut*," and ujioii what prin- 
ciple he has so long iieglcetcd tins ob- 
vious piece of civility, we profess our- 
belves much at a loss to iiii.'igiiu — 
"VVliat a large book his Cnnfr.anofh’i will 
make w’hcn he puhlishcK tliem, as hr 
has so long promised to do ' I'here is 
no netd of a Jeininy BoS'v>ell in t'lwk- 
aigne. The tnitli is, that the whole 
of the Great Gockiicy's writings are 
only epiMKles and detached fri,gments 
of a “ Voltaic auf Oh r ih‘ ma ihufrilnw” 
But we beg pardon of the Chevalier 
Xiinenes, wlio was a wit, a |Mict, and a 
gentleman, for making use of the name 
of one of the mohtexf|iusite of hooks, to 
illustruU' the ehiiratiei of one of the 
most vulgar of scribblers. 

Tliosc who know any thing about 
the writings of Air Hunt cannot have 
forgotten that very long essay oi his in 
the Hound Table, entitUd '“ A Day 
by ibe Fireside." They must still re- 
member with yccuracy the description 
of iVfr Hunt poking the Arc, and bis 
wife pouring out the tea with her fin- 
gers, having a touch of bir Peter 


lect his narrative of his own reflection? 
upon the swirly” smoke, as it ascends 
wilh its “ brief lambency, or darts out 
With a bjiiral thimitbs, ami a sulphure- 
ous and contiiiuid ]mfllng as from a 
renl !’* Hut we piefer illustraling our 
present discussion by a few extracts 
fioni a later publication. It is will 
known that Mr lliiiifs forte is com- 
monly supposed to lie in his tlieatiical 
criticisms , therefore, to shew our fair- 
nc.h, we shall begin witli the follow- 
iiig. 


One of those venal prints, called a daily 
paper, lately hutt the audacity to state, that 
the new comedy reliearung at tJo\ent-(iar- 
deii Theatre was a pubtliiiiitoUH piece of die 
late Mr A—, A new ceiiudy ftom that 
pen was a refreshing tven^ ; uud ilioegh wc 
were suffering much from a pain m our 
tooih, wtiich, by the way, ive liave not yet 
gut eniiTcly nd of (diough we think tt our 
duty to such of our readers as live at a dii>- 
tance from die V xamiiier-office to amunincc, 
diut it is at present hardly any tiling to 
hjieakol), wc prepurt'd (turticKcs, viih be- 
iomiiig ulacrily, to HUend it-, first repnsen- 
tatiDi). As the author iva» said to he dead, 
y.v made up our mind ii> somrlliiiig above 
niidiiH’nty, for we ii.ivc long dr>p.uiL\i of 
seeing anv thing good, or even itinu-mg, 
from the hvmg iienl ol draiiuuc scnb'dcr», 
your B— V, yourC — ’s, and your D— V 
V\ e felt all our (ar]y sc hook bo} phiy .going 
propensitieA nihlimg ufKm us, like old trieiid>i 


etm’d them with a suitable vvekome ; aial 
as it was llicn but twelve o’clock, it ‘.eemtd 
&!» if SIX o’clock WiaJd iu vi.r come : nnd we 
wtre as impaiant to hear die iiiONaal cryot 
•* Fine fruit, or a bill of die pl«y,” warbled 
b) .M»rac old crocked pia//:a throat, of ibirty 
years’ sen see, as wo ined to be wlun we 
were tftnlrJ to a pl'iy once in the ('iinsliiias 
holidays. 

** Wc felt ourselves cosey and cuinrori- 
able, and t *tnil at mu jirc- 

sent age, Miung round oui lire, with a Iriend 
01 two afur a cheerful dinner, with our feet 
on our fi^nder, and our chin on our knees 
Ito the gieal annoyance of our wife’s jieace, 
by the way, who thiiikb tiiat “ everyone 
ought to have a smell of tlie tire"), this, we 
&ay, ill almost as delightful as it u^ed to he 
to U8 when wc were a boy to gallop over 
green fields, and wag;, a war ot extermina- 
tion on the biutcT-cups — quilt* as useful and 
less cxjiensivc than that with which our pre- 
cious n> misters aniuiie thei uselv us. We have 
often told our readers that our habits and 
feelings arc domestic, but as want of room 
hinders our saying more on this subjtvt at 
present, we sh^l reserve it for the leading 
article in oui next. We sliall only add, 
that though wc do now and then fidget thu 
fire with the pokt-r, in spue of out wife’s tin- 
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)ove our little fire-side with all its appen- 
cl.'igps. And then, to make all as it should 
we have pui«y to frisk about us, whom 
we have lately decorated with a scarlet rib- 
bon — by the way, we wish all ribbons were 

well merited and as dirinterestedly given 
— and the singing of the tea-kettle too, 
which we like a tliousand times better than 
the Italian bravuras of Madame E— , with 
her tliick ancles, and a face tliat reminds 
one of a monkey in the measles, though we 
know what good Italian music is, and can 
even applaud it on an ocx'asion. Upon the 
whole, wc may say that our bttle eveniog 
circles, in point of gixxi taste and right feel- 
ing, might put to the blush some that tlic 
Morning Posi jcicosely calls brilliant and il- 
lustriou',, and gives a hundred other impos- 
ing names to. 'Hic ^ly rogues of managers 
knoa Hcll enough that we like our heme, 
and ng doubt thought it would be an excel- 
lent Im.ix to kidnap us to the theatre by 
hook or by crook. Wc can fancy tliose 
bnglu geniuses, Messrs F— , — , and U — , 

sitting d<»w{i together in the green room, 
pu/iling their brains (we speak of brains 
here c.mrtcsy) how they might get tlie 
Fxariiner to toe first niglit of their new 
1 onied V. “ I .cl's gt\ e out that it i*. by A — ,” 

F — , alter an hour’s thinking — 

** IJ.imned good,” says G — . “ Excellent, 

daui'inc!” says H — Their scheme sur- 
t ceded to Uitir own surprise, and no doubt, 
t v< ry oiu* cNc’s, /<»r wc could hear sonu*- 

tliing likt a bur.z in the houoc os we entered. 

“ As our friends declined taking their 
afternoon's nap at the new comedy, we went 
aliiiu. \N't' liouglit a play -bill at the cliMir, 
and could not help tliinkiiig that if the At- 
tt.rncv-(ijncral had bought one, he would 
ha\ c u .ul U carefully through, to see whe- 
ther Fhorc might not be souicihing in it to 
file a 1 int'orriuition against, and then have 
gone liOiiie and facetiously uUked ahoiit the 
liberty of the press ; tliough, by tiic wat , 
it IS notorious that you cannot write a fciv 
of scurrility and abu*i(*, particularly 

if you tack P K to the end of it. 

Without danger of being hospitably lodged 
in a certam rural retreat in Horsenionger- 
lane, enlivened by what arc archly ’ycleped 
aiciubt. and vic'u's of the Surrey hills. For 
our own part, we are sim^ our readers will 
do us ilie justice to acknowledge that we 
did all we could to get in tliere ; but as w'c 
found we did not like it, and then did all 
wc could to get out agaiti, we shall 
not reudilly be fnends with a certain great 

Personage, who insisted on our staying there 
the full term of our sentence : and though 
on certain concessions we may fvrfiiw him, 
he must not expect there can ever exist be- 
tween us a ** How-d’yc-do-Gcorge-my.buy” 
tort of familiarity.” 

The acting and actors IxM’iig dismiss- 
ed with the usual kind of nonciialanee, 
our Cockney proceeds to a graver part 
of bis theme. 


School of Poetry. 

** As to what the author (funny logoe !) 
may call the plot of his piece, wc shall not 
attempt to give any account oHt ; we roust 
leave that task to more patient heads than 
oar's, for with all our sagacity we could 
make nothing of it For me characters, as 
tile people who walked on and off the stage 
were called in the play-bill, we must refer 
OUT readers to the printer of it, who per- 
haps cun furnish them with * further parti- 
culars but seriously, if such a set iff un- 
meaning diatterers are to be dignified by 
the name of characters, we must put our 
Shakspear and Congreve into the fire* We 
have already described the texture of the 
dialogue, that is, we have named the author 
of the piece, which is at once letting the 
public into the secret It contains the usual 
number of ohs ! and ahs ! and dam'mes : 
the serious part made up of insipid nu- 
uieanings ; and the comic (the only part, of 
course, ahicii did not excite a laugh) of 
vulgar, common -place, and worn-out jests, 
fnnn the renowned Mr Jos<‘ph Miller. By 
the way, the best joke was in the play-bill, 
whore tlie author facetiously called hU piece 
n CMnrth/f We shall dismiss the piece with 
a word of advice to the author, and we 
hope wc sliall profit by it. lie usually in- 
flicts on us at least one play a year, and no 
doubt chuckles at the folly of the town, 
while lie ostentatiously supports his family 
on the produce of it ; but unless he can 
prcsimt us with soniclhing like Lear 

or the Jf'i/// of ifu iru/W, wc seriously re- 
amimeni’i him to get liis bread honestly by 
making shoes, nr, as that requires some- 
thing of talent— by blacking them.” 

Wc bhall conclude with a specimen ol 
the regulir Cockney Essay and Sonnet. 

” O/i Sonnet-H^ntfig, and Sonnet-JVriterh 
in t.ctal. 

** Petrarch wrots Sonnets. Tliis», I think, 
IS pretty ginerally known — I mean among 
till tnie lovers of Italian piictry. Of cours.-, 
1 do nut here allude to tho<,e young ladiL'^ 
and gmtleinen who arc bi-winning to It am 
Italian, as they say, and tliink PetrarrJi 
really a charming luau, and know by heart 
the namc^ of 'I'as'io and Ariosto, and of that 
wholesale dealer in grand viigaries, Oante. 
But besides ihcae. sexeral other Italian 
writers have com)X>sed sonnets, though I do 
not think with the rest of tlic world tliat 
they have brought this sjierics of composi- 
tion to any thing bkc uei^cetion. 

** Among us, Sholtspeure and Mdton 
h.'ve made attcuiiitji. Milton, by the way, 
is known to people in general merely as the 
uutiior of Parodist l^st ; but his masque, 
called (l\tmus, I think the finest specimen of 
Ins poetical (xiwcrs. faulty as u is in many 
respects. Some allowance, however, must 
be made for his youtli at the time he wrote 
it ; and indeetl 1 must, in common fairness, 
admit, that when 1 composed my 
t'f Lih t ^//, I had llic advantage of bemg 
somewhat older. 


3 
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“ When I inform my rtoders that Shak- 
^re wrote sonnets, 1 know they will be 
mdined to reedve the revelation with a 
bl^-my-soul sort of store, and for any 
thing I know, discredit it altogetlier. Peo« 
pie, generally speaking, are v^ imorant 
about the ^at nature-looking-mrough 
Bard, though I know they pretend to talk a 
good deal imout him. His sonnets, for in- 
itanoe, are Icnown only to the few whose 
souls are informed with a pure taste, and 
whose high aspirings enable diem to feel 
and enjoy all the green leofincss and dewy 
fteshness of lus pMtry. For my own part, 
I think well of them ; and certainly upon 
the whole, they are not unworthy of their 
great autlior. Vet he has led something to 
be done in that way. 

^ Among the modems we have no great 
examples. This lack of good sonneuwriters 
in England is in some fsort altnbutable to 
the style of versification prevalent among us, 
and which is totally unfit for the streumy, 
gurgling-brooky, as it were, flow of tlie son- 
net Diyden and Pope, 1 tliink. were 
wretched verrifiers, though I know this opi- 
nion will absolutely korruy idlthe boarding- 
school misses, as well as many other well 
intentioned folks, who like verses which 
cost them no trouble to read into mibic. 
But to come to the point What our pucU 
ry has hitherfo wanted, is a loosenos and 
irregularity-^ kind ot’ broken, ]Kttcliy chop- 
pinesa in the construction of its verse, and 
an idiomatic how-d’yc-do-pretty-well-thank- 
ye sort of freedom in its language. This, 
at lengtli, I have succeeded in giving it, 
and present my readers with the foUowing 


sonnet on myself as a specimen* By the 
way, 1 intend it only d)t such readers as 
have a fine eye for the truth of things— fiir 
sweet hearts and fine understanduigi,— for 
maids whose very souls neep out at their 
bosoms, as it were, and who love the moon- 
light stillness of the Regent's Park. 

“ hOWKET OW AIYSELF. 

** 1 love to walk towards Hampstead saun- 
teringly, 

And climb thy grassy eminence, Primrose 
Hill ! 

And of the frolicksome breeze, swallow 
my fill, 

And gaze all round and round me. Then 

I lie 

Fiatlily on the grass, mnlily. 

Ami sicken to tliink of the smoke-mantled 
city, 

But pluck a butter-cup, yellow and pretty, 
And twirl it, as it were, Italianly. * 

And then f drink hot milk, fresh from 
die cow. 

Not such as that tliey sell about tlic town ; 
and then 

1 gaze at the sky with high poetic 
feeling, * 

And liken it to a goigeoudy spangled 

ceiling; 

Then my all-compassing mind tells miw 
as now, 

And as it usually does— that I am forciuofct 
of men!” i*. 21. 

And SO good bye for the present, 
sweet Master Shallow f we shall come 
back to lliee auon, as sure as our name 
is Z 
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Libraries in GerfnaHy.-~*GEnMASY pM- 
Mwes, in about 150 of her cities, libraries 
ppoi to Uic public. We believe it will be 
gratifying to our readers to present them, 
troin the kphemerides of Weimar, widi 
an ebtiuiate of the number of works contain- 
ed in some of tlic principal of these. 

Vienna lias eight public libraries, of 
which three only contain 438,000 volumes*; 
\i£ the impend library, .^{00,000 printed 
books, exclusive of 70,000 tracts and dis- 
sertationi,, and 15,000 manuscripts I'he 
university library, 108,000 volumes ; and 
the TlierubUnuin, :S0,()00. The number 
contained in the otlier five are not exactly 
known. 

The Aiyal library at Munich possesses 
400,0(K) volumes ; the library at (Gottingen, 
(one of tile iiiObi select,) presents 280,000 
works or nuoittcrs, 110,000 academical 
dissertations, ami 5,000 manuscripts; Ores* 
den, 2,>0,000 priiiCtJ books, ItK) 000 dia- 
sertations, nnd lOOOMSS. ; Woltcnbuitel, 

190.000 printed b«M)kii, (chiefl)' ancient,) 
40«0(Xl dissertations, and 4000 MS8.; Smtt- 
gard, 170,(KH> volumes, and 1 2,(X)() bibks. 
Berlin lias st'ven public libraries, of which 
the royal library contains 1(TO,^M)0 lolunies, 
and that of the academy, ‘.(0,000 ; Priiguc, 

110.000 volumes; Grat^, lOj,(KKl volumes; 
Fraiikfuucii the Maine, 1(X),01K); Ham- 
burgh, 1(K),()00; Breslau, l<Kj,0fK); VVri- 
inar, 95,000; Mcnta, 90,000; Durmstadt, 
8.^,0<X); Casael, 00 , 000 ; Gollu, f*0,000 ; 
Marhourg, 5.5,000 ; Mtll, ui Austria, 
35,000; Heidelberg, ,‘(0,000; W’erning- 
enrde, 30,0(K) ; Ncvvhurg, in Austria, 
25,000 ; Kremsinun.'iter, 25,(K)0 ; Augs- 
burg, 2l,0tX); Meiningeii, 24,(KKl ; New 

Strditz, 22,000 ; Sallzburg, 20,0(K) ; Mag- 
deburgh, 20,000; Jlullu, 20,000; lamd- 
shut, 20,0t»0. 

Thus It appears tliat thirty cities of Ger- 
many poi^scss in tluir principal libraries, 
greatly beyond three millions, either of 
works or printed volumes, without taking 
into dcruuni the academical dissertations, 
detached nicuioirs, pamphlets, or the ma- 
nusenpts. It is to be observed, likewise, 
that these numbers are taken at the very 
lowest estimate. 

Lif‘faiu's in /'ronre.— A rimihir ajier^u 
of tlie state of the public libraries in France 

is given at tlie end of a curious volume, 
latriy published by M. Petit Bodel, en- 
titled, ** Recherches sur let Bibliotlicques 
anciennes ct niodernes,** (kc. In Paris 
there are five public libraries, besides 
about forty special ones. The royal lib- 
rary contains about 350,000 volumes of 
printed books, beddes the same number of 
tracts, co11c‘Cted into volumes, and alwiit 
50,(XK) MSS.; the library of the arsenal, 

about 150,000 volumes, and 5000 MSS. ; 
the library of St Genevieve, about 110,000 


volumes, and 2000 MSS.; the marine 
library, about 90,000 voluma, andSisT 
MSS. ; and the city library, about 15,000 
volumes. In the provinces, the most con- 
siderable are those of l.yuns, 106,000; 
Bourdeaux, 105,000; Aix, 72,070; Be-* 
sam^n, 53,000; Toulouse, (2) 50,000$ 
(rrenoldc, 42,000 ; Tours, 80,000, Metz, 
31,000 ; Arras, 34,000 ; U Mans, 41 .000 $ 
Cohnar, 30,000; Vernaiilcs, 40,000; A- 
miens, 40,(K)0. The total number ot theae 
libraries in France amounts to 273; of 
above HO, tiic quantity of volumes they con- 
tain Lb not known. From the data^ven in 
this work, it apprars that the general total 
of those which are known, amounts to 
3,345,287, of wbicli there are 1,125347 in 
Pans alone. 

Several of tlie librancH in the depart- 
ments arc Ubcless, from not being open to 
tlie public, and some otiiers nearly so, from 
a sufficient time each day not being allowed 
fur their admission. But tlie time is arriv- 
ed, (says the editor,) when all these estab- 
lishments must cease to be useless; and 
probably the time is not far distant, when 
every chief town of a sms-prrfccture will 
have a hbraiy really public. 

Frujetsof Mohs* Obscrx'olUms mi Corn~ 
trar//.— ** In all Cornwall I could observe nd 
greywacke nor greywacke slate. The kiUas 
Ls an intermediate substance between mica 
blute and clay slate, very similar to some 
varieties which occur at Johann-Georgen- 
stadt. It alternates here and there with 
beds of a porphyry, whose b.'isib is an inti- 
mate mixture of felsiiar, quartz, and mica. 
In some places it alternates with beds of 
greenstone and limestone, and contains 
granite in that very remarkable relation 
wliicb 1 described in a preceding letter, 
(namely, tliat which the Knglish mmeralo- 
gists, and partiailarly the Huttonions, call 
granite veins). I believe 1 have seen all 
tlic remarkable appearances of tin's kind. 
They agree exactly w'ith the 4/tv7,i«rrAt af 
Geyer. 8t MichaePs Mount, near Pen- 
zance, is a very remarkable mountain,, 
which cxliibits the relations of these slocks 
werkts in a striking manner, as the same 
veins penetrate into both, and contain the 
very same minerals ; namely, tinstone, apa- 
tite, copper pyrites, Ac. 

** Similar veins, equally remarkable, oc- 
cur at Conglure, near St Anstle, and at 
Cliggerpoint, not far from St Agnes. At 
Uic latter place are some of the celebrated 
granite dikes, unconfonnable masses in 
mllas, and wiffiout doubt, of the same age 
with the rock in which they occur. Dan- 
moor IS a desert, and bare and almost un- 
inhabited place, in which the most interest- 
ing thing which 1 observed is the Zitwsri- 
fin* The geological rdations of Cornwall 
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lire very umple, though for want of a suffi- 
cient number of accurate obbervations, they 
have not yet been fully made out. My a»- 
tonishnient at the number, the richnesb, Uic 
extent, and the quality of the tin and co^ 
per veins, is not yet over. When 1 saw the 
wst heap extracu^ from a vein, 1 conceived 
that it must have been obtamud from a bed, 
and only satistied myself by actual inac- 
tion, that the ore was really extracted 
a vein. 

** An object, on which several geologists 
in England employ themselves in prefer- 
ence, ih the study of the formations lytug 
nhovf Vie vhilk. To sec them, we went to 
the Isle of Wight. These newer formations 
arc very remarkable. But the separation of 
tlie fresh water formations from each othtT 
depends merdy on the loose stones found lu 
the (Iiffcreut beds, and seems to be merely a 
conclusion which iias been borrowed, per- 
haps, on too slight grounds, from tiic 
h’rencli.** 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Ok Monday evening, August 10, 181S, n 
Meeting of the Asiatic Society wa*. held at 
Chouringhce, tlie most noble tlic Marquis 
of Hostings, president, in the cluir. 

On this occasion, the journal of a survey 
to tlie head.i of the rivers Ganges and Jum- 
na. by (laptain Ihulgson, Kith i eminent, 
nativi.' infantry, was presented by the pr‘'M- 
dent. Captain Wcblj'* Survey, in Ihmm, 
having extended from the valley to 
Cajonc, near Keiul, Captain Hodgson com. 
frtcnccs his scientific and intcre-'dng lihouis 
from the latter plat’e, whuli, by a series of 
observations, he found to be in latitude 
3() 18 s. The village of Rcital cor- 
rists of .‘?5 houses, whieh are built of wood, 
and are two or three stone.-, high He I'.rt 
Rcital on the 2Ut of May 1S17. On the 
V.Ut he descended to the bed of the river, 
and saw tlie Ganges issue from under a very 
low arch, at the footoftlic grand snow bed. 
The river was bounded on the right and 
left by high rocks and m<»w, but in front 

over the debouchee, tlic ma*«s of snow was 
perpendicular, and ffiMU the bed of the 
fertream to the summit, the tliickness w'o.^ O'.- 
timated at httle less than 30(1 feet of sohd 
ttoicn snow, probably the accumulation of 
ages, as it was in layers of several feet 
thick, each seemingly tiie remains of a fall 
of a .<»L‘parate year. From the brow of this 
curious wall of snow, and immediately above 
the oudtt of tlic stream, large and hoary 
icicles depended. The Gi^houtri Brahmin, 
who accompanied Captain Hodgson, and 
who was on illiterate mountaineer, observ- 
c<l, that he thought these icicles must be 
Mahadeu's hair, from whence, he under- 
^od, it is written in the Schaster, the 
Ganges flows. Captain Hodgson tliinks 
that the appellation of the Cow’s mouth is 
•Ptly given to this extraordinary debouchee. 
Tm height of the arch of snow is only suf- 
ficient to !(^ the stream flow under it.— 


Blodcs of snow were falling on all sides, 
and tlicrc was little time to do more than to 
measure the size of the stream ; the mom 
breadth was 27 feet, the greatest depth 
about IS inchea and the shallowest part 
nine or ten indies. (Captain Hodgson be- 
lieves tins to be the Jiint apjtearaHCt) in day 
Vi^ht ef the celebrated (Ganges ! Zealous in 
the probccurion of In'. in(|uiries, lie attempt- 
ed to proceed forward, but was obliged to 
return, having frequently sunk in the snuw', 
one lime up to hii, neck, and there being 
evident marks of hollows beneath. 

The height of tlie haliing.pl.icc, ne;ir 
which the (langcs ihsiics fro ii under tlie 
great snow bed, is calculated to be 12,91 1 
feet above the sea ; und the height a 
peak of tlie llimal.'iya, cant'd St (;t,orgc by 
Captain Hodgson, is estimated to be 22,210 
feet above the surface of the sea. 

Captain Hodgson, in bis accoiipt of the 
course of the river Junmii, ob-*crvcs, that sii 
Jumnoutri, the snow which covci-s and con- 
ceal'. the stream ia abimtbd yards \Mflo, imd 
is bounded on the right and left by jirecij li- 
ves of pr.imti* ; it is feet thick, and ha- 
fallen from the precipices above. He was 
able to measure tlic thickness of the bed nt 
snow o>er the stream very aiTiiratcIy, b\ 
means of a plumb line let douii tlirough 
one of the holes in it, which are c’lUsed b^* 
the steam of a great mimber of hadinl; 
Springs at the border of ibe .himnu, tK 
tnu'knes'f ■*(> tcet inches. The be,uf o. 
the Jumna is on tlic S. W. side of the grand 
Hbi d.iya n^lge, diffiring from the (jangi 
inosajadi as thot river has the upper part ol 
its course wiihm the Himalaya, tlowiiig 
trom the south of east to the iiorlb of west. 
,and u Is only from SiH^kie, when it pjissc,- 
ihroudi tlie Hmi.iljya, that it assunios u 
tou’^e of ibout *■ jutii 20 west. The mean 
KitiuuL «'f the hf»t Springs of .Jumnoutri sip- 
t>car.s to 30,oS. Guptum Hodgson nuiJi* 

bis observation April 21, IH17* 

AC' STIC I A. 

M- Oii-srK'r, professor of mineralogy 
to the Dublin Society, will sliortly pub- 
IihIi, in German and English, an account 
of Ins fight years’ residence in <ir\.en- 
land, ornamented with charts and views. 
The first visit he paid to thu inhospitable 
country continued for four years, during 
winch time he was si-dulously employed in 
collecting objects of natural history, &c. 
UnfuTiunatdy the vessel which was convey- 
ing these .irticles to Denmark, being taken 

by an Minglisb pnvatcer, the cargo was sold 
at Leith for the paltry sum of X*1A ; an un- 
conquerablelovr for science, however, stimu- 
lated M . t » I f seke to renew his labours i n Green - 
land, and after another four years* residence 
in this wild iHiuntry, he succeeded in form- 
ing a second and cnlavgcd collection of na- 
tural curiosiilcs, which will soon fonn a 
part of the museum at Vienna. 

.M. 1 Alder, the celebrated landscapc- 

axtist of Vienna, who accompanied the 
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Duchess of Piirma to Italy aa dnwing- 
nianter, will fthoitly publish a collection of 
inat;nificeni vicov in that countr}'. 

Adriallc Sttrr>eiffd.-^Tht^ survey of the 
Adriatic Sea, begun by Aiistnan and Nea- 
politan Officers, is continued witli all possi- 
l)lc perseverance. It is understood, that an 
I'lnglish Offieer, well expencnccd in Nau- 
tical survey s, has a vessel under lus com- 
mand for the same purpose. VVe are cer- 
tainly interested in this undertaking by our 
posscbsion of ('ortbu. 

IM.N’MAllK. 

Paper ^ vtpi'fhr to common , — The haber- 
diisher Klircnliold, at Coiicnhagen, has dis- 
covered a method of making paper from 
rlie Ah^a Mnrina ; which is reported to be 
-iipenor in whiteness and strengtli to any 
p.ij)er pre]>arod from linen rags. 

The art of making paper from the Alga 
Afatina not a new invention ; but, it is 
l>i>bsible that in tJie imnrovetl state of ina- 
nufsictures, and especially of Chemistry, a 
iousiderable improvement may be made 
on processes before imagtniHl. There are 
se^tral other plants, also, at present of no 
use, from whn h very good paj^ might be 
made : but, we know out at what compara- 
tive exj)en.se. 

Uutmmu V of DanUh and Nortcepian Au^ 
r Awa'.— T he second part of the dictionary of 
Danibh and Norwegian autlinrii, incliuling 
I'Mng wnten, will be published m Uie 
(’inirbc of the present year. I'his work is 
printed in quarto in columns ; and the day 
()f the autlior’.s birth and death, the prin- 
cipal epoclis in Ills literary life, and a com- 
j>hieh*t of hi!» works, are all mven with 
great accuracy. FaLsoliood and calumny 
i.re aud to be alike excluded from tins pub- 
lic. mou. 

riiAvrr. 

Number of works published in France in 

fi e year IHlri. 

iMiysics 0 

* hcini'.tn’ 

Natural llibtur}’, ... 62 

.'ledicim*, .... 1?.9 

J’ure iMaihematics, ... 

A'trmmniy, . . . .11 

Naval Tactics, .... 31 

Military Tactics, ... 25 

Nineties, Mathematical Recreations, Ac. 32 
'I'huulogy, I . . .211 

l.ogic and Metaphysics, . . 11 

Moral niilobophy, . . , 44< 

Legislation, .... 24Ci 

Education and Elementary Works, . 71 
roliticui Econuuiy, ... 47 

Lonuiicrcc, . . . . M> 

statistics, . . , . 141 

Finances and Taxes, . . 109 

Politics, 300 

History, . , • . 122 

I'ravcls, 25 

OeogTaphy, ... .13 

Total, 1783 


GERMANY. 

A third edition of the learned Schneider's 
Greek and German Dictionary, in two laige 
volumes, quarto, will shortly be publiahed 
at Leipsic. 

A new Journal is about to appear at 
Weunar, consisting of political and sden- 
tihe essays, nearly on the plan of the pam- 
phleteer, published in England. 

M. Baucer is about to publiidi an impor- 
tant work on botany, mineralogy, and me- 
teorology; the result of observations and 
discoveries in the mountains of Franeonia. 

A description of some remains of Carman 
and Roman tombs and altars discovered 
near Wesbaden, on tlie banks of the Rhine, 
by M. Doiow. 

Dr Robbi on the use of phosphorus in 
different disorders, particularly in chrome 
affections, in German. 

Icelandic Literaiure^^Ymm some inte- 
resting accounts respecting the modern 
literature of Iceland, we learn, that « 
translation has been made of Milton's Para- 
dise Lost, and of the first fourteen books 
of Klopstock's Messiah, into the lan- 
guage of that country, by Jolm Thorlak- 
Min, a native. This poet is a minister at 
Haegisa, and lives in a little hut, situated 
between three high mountains, and in die 
neighbourhood of torrents and foaming cata- 
racts. Hie room in which he studies and 
sleeps is scarcely large enough to contain « 
btd, a tabic, and a chair, and the entrance 
is not four feet in height. His whole in- 
come does not exceed six guineas a year, 
altliough he serves two pimshes. So little 
Is reqiurcd to bupport life in Iceland, tliat, 
fumicrly, the ministers had not more than 
thirty sluUings for their annual stipend. 

KETlIEni.A.VDS. 

An Almanack of the Muses in Dutdi for 
to include the productions of the 
most celebrated living poets, is announced. 

RUSSIA. 

In the Russian language, a geographicol 
manual of the Kussian I' inpire, in two vo- 

]unie.s by C. M. dc Broemsen, who, during 
25 years active peregrination of this va<it 
country, luis been enabled to visit the great- 
er j>art of iL The a ork includes particubr 
observations on the soil ; and on. the indus- 
try, tonimcTcc, manners, and customs, of 
its inhabitants. 

SPAIN. 

Tlie Lancaslerian System of Education 
is about to be published m Spanish, and 

dedicated, by permission, to king Ferdi- 

nand. 

SWET>rK. 

The literature of Iceland has lately be- 
come ail object of research m Sweden and 
Norway ; and tlie royal library at Stock- 
holm possessing a great number of Iceland 
MSS. the Professor Lilliegtcn is now occu- 
pic<l in translating and preparing them for 
publication. The first volume has up^iear- 
vtl, and a second is in great forwardness. 
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WOEKS PREPARI NG FO R PUBLICATION, 

LONDON. 


Mr CnMie's Tales of the Hall, in 2 vols 
Svo, win be published early in May. 

Sliortly will be published, a Fmh Vo- 
lume of the Rev. Edvard Cooper's Practical 
and Familiar Smnons, whicli, widi the four 
irolttmes already published, contains a course 
of Family Sun^y Reading for two yean ; 
to which also will be affixed, a Table to the 
whole five volumes, pointing out such of 
die Dibcoursca, as from any peculiar rirrum- 
atances, might be best adapted to tlie parti- 
cular Siunday. 

Mr Britton's Tlurd Number of Chrono- 
logical and Histoiicai lllustmtions of the 
Ancient Architecture of Great Britain ; con- 
taining eight engravings ; al^, the Fourth 
Numl^ of the History and Antiquities of 
York CathedraL Tlie Sixth Number, to 
finish diis Cathedral, is announced for the 1st 

.Tune. 

The Victories of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, illustrated in a Series of Engravings, 
from drawir^ by Richard Westall, R. A. 
The outlines engraved by Charles Heath, 
and coloured, in imUation of the original 
drawinga, will soon appear, in 4to. 

The Epglefield Vases. The fint part of 
this work, containing Six Plates, engraved 
by M* Moses, from die Vases in the poises- 
fiion of Sir H, Englefield, Bait, is nearly 
ready for pubhea^n. 

.lohn Adamson, Esq. is preparing far pu- 
blicatiun, Mesnoin. of the IJife and Writmgs 
of Luis lie Camoens, in 2 wds 8vo, illus- 
trated with engravings. 

The Print of the Battle of Waterloo, by 
Burnet, from t)ic capital painting of At- 
kinson and Devis, will be ready for delivery 
on the Ist of June. 

Mr J. $. Cocman of Yarmouth, lias m 
|gcat forwardness, in folio, a Series of Fin- 
ished Ktcltings, witli Descriptions, of the Kr- 
clcbiostical and Castellaieil Antiquitici. of 
Normandy, from drawings made by himself. 

The Iron a poem, ascribed to the 
pen of J. D. Humphr^s, Esq. gicat-gtand- 
son of the late Or Doddridge, -and author 
of the Recluse of the I*yrenees, will be pub- 
lished in May. 

Remarks on the Fote-knowicdgc of God, 
suggested by passages in Dr Adam Clark's 
Commentary on the New Testament, by 
CriU Timms. 

Mr Dodwdl's long promised Travels wiB 
certainly apj^ in May, accompanied by 
die fint portion of his Views in Greece. Sir 
W. Gdra Itinerary of Greece. 

Mr fiamiid Drew, author of an Original 
Essay on the Immateriality and Immoitali^ 
of the Soul, and of an Essay on the Idenu- 
tj and Resurrection of die Body, propo^ 
to publish by subscription, an Essay, entitl- 
ed, an Attempt to Demonstrate, Bom Rea- 
son, and fbosn Revelation, the necessaiy Ex- 
istence, Essential Perfections, and Simcrin- 
tcnding Providence of an Eternal Being, 


who is the Creator, Supporter, and Gover- 
nor of all things. 

In the press, and speedily will be publish- 
ed, in Hvo, iUttstrated with & pli^tes, an En- 
quiry, illustrating .tlie Nature of Tubercu- 
iated Accretions of Serous Membranes, and 
tile Origin of Tubercles and Turnouts in 
diilereAt Textures of the Body; by John 
Baron, M.I). Physician to the General In- 
firmary at (Gloucester. 

On the first of May will be published, 
the first part of a new work, entitled, Ex- 
cursions through Ireland ; to be comprised 
in eight volumes, and containing four hun- 
dred engravings, with Hbiorii^ and To. 
pograplii^ DeRiicatiuns of each Province ; 
together with Descriptions of the Residences 
of the Nobility and Gentry, RUnains ot 
Anliqutry. &c. 

Dr Spurahcim is preparing for the press, 
a TreaUse on the Education of Youdi, found- 
ed on die Discrimination of Individual Cha- 
racter, by die form of the head. 

Shclrdjr wiU be published, the Fourth and 
Pinal Part of the Architectural Perspective 
Views of every Parish ('hurch in l/mdon. 

Dr Thornton will shortly publish his Ju- 
venile Botany; being an easy Introduction 
to that Science, through the means of fami- 
hor Conversadon, illustrated with numerous 
plates. 

Mr W. B. Taylor of Dublin, is about to 
print an Historical Account of die Univer- 
aity of Dubhn, in 1 2 Numbers, elephant 
4ro, to be illustrated with 24 superli colour- 
ed engravings. 

Nearly n^y for publication, 16 plates, 
in ill(i<.traticm of the Archttetture and Sculp- 
ture of the Cathedra] Church of Lincoln, 
from drawings by MrC. Wild, accompanied 
by an Historical and Descriptive Account ot 
die Fabric. 

Mr W. Ha^litt lias in the {U'ess, a volume 
of I’ohtiral Esways. 

Mr (lodwin ih preparing an answer to Mr 
Malihub's Work on iVipuiatmn. 

A Comparative Eslinmtc of tlio Claims of 
Burke, Dunning, 1-ord George Suckville, 
Horne Trwkf, &c. ; to be eonstdenod either 
in union, vt mdividually, the authors of die 
Letters of Juniub ; by Walter Synionds. 

A new rdition of (Tbservationhon the (,'a- 
lumica] .Scriptures, in 4voIsHvo; by Mre 
ConiwiiUifc of VVittenham, Kent. 

A Senes of Lettcn by the Hon. I.«dy 
f^nscr, to her Niece, the late Duchess of 
Devonshire, arc preparing for publicadon. 

The tenth and concluding volume of Do- 
novan's Bntibh Birds, will shorUy be pub- 
lished. 

A new edition of Dr Gray's Work, much 
corrected and enlarged, on die ('onnexion 
between die Sacred Writings and die Lite- 
rature of Jewish and Jleaihen authors. 

A new edition of Bishop Marsh's I'rans. 
lation of Micbaelis's Introduction to the 
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Study of the New Testament, will appear 

in a few weeks. 

A Translation of a valuable French work, 
entitled, Dictionnairp dP4 Moni^rantmes, 
CbifiVes, is about to be published, by 
Mr Ackemianti, accompanied by numerous 
plates of Monograms, Murk, and Initials, 
of edebrated Painters and Kngriivers. 

A second part of Dr Syntax's I'our, to 
be publwhed by Mr Ackennann. llic work 
announced, under the title of “ Syntax in 
London," is not written by the author of 
the original }H>eiTi. 

Messrb Harding and Niool are preparing 
a Catalogue of the valuable French, Cter- 
man, and English Library of tier late Ma- 
jesty, removid from Windsor to Bucking- 


ham Mouse, and which will be sold by Mr 
Evans in the month of May. 

To be published in a few days, Peter BeU, 
a talc, in verse ; by Wiainni Wordsworth, 
Ksq. in 8vo, uniformly witli tlie Lyrical 
Ballads and other poems, by the same au- 
thor. 

A Collection of Letters, Relative to Public 
Events in Uic latter half of the 1 7th century, 
from the ori^als in the archives of the 
Rawdon family in Ireland, witli an Intro- 
duction and Notes, is printing. 

Miss Lucy Aikin has nearly ready, in an 
8vo vol. Memoirs of tlic Court of King 
James the First 

Conversations tm Geology, in a duodeci- 
mo vol. will soon appear. 


EDINBURGH. 


THF^Bultscription Edition of Mr Hogg's 
Queen's Wake will he delivered to the Sub- 
acrtliers in a few days. 

Peter's Letters to liis Kinsfolk ; being a 
Sent's of Letters, written during a late Visit 
to Scotland ; the second edition, correcux) 
and enlargetl, and illustraied with numerous 
portraitb, etched and engraved by ain.iteuTs, 
^ol.s bvo, will be published on the 1st of 

Julie. 


The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis- 
covery m Natural Philo«opliy, Chemistr), 
Natural Hisun-y, &r. Number I. to be 
publishetl on the 1st of .Tunc, and tp be 
continued Quartcrl). 

The Lay of Agiiuourt, with other poems, 
will appCiir in tite course of the montti o! 
May. 


aMONTHLl" LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


AGnicuiTrnc and iiouTicuLTrrRE. 

A SvuvLY of the Agriculture of Kabtem 
and VVe'.teni Flanders, made under the Au- 
thority ot tile Farming Society of Ireland ; 
by the Kcv. Thomas UadclUil*, with a map, 
and minicruus plau's ol miidcnientb, build- 
mgs, Ac. Svo. Ids. (id. 

FocUi and Obscrvatioiio relative tu Cana- 
da, proving tiiat tlie Bntidi tuloniei. {lus- 
superior advantage*, to Emigrants, 
compared with die ijiuud States ot Ameri- 
ca ; by diaries brederick Urcrc, Member 
.of tiiu Montreal and Quebev Agruultural 
Societies, Svo. 

An Appendix to tlie Synopsis Planturum 
Succuli'iitanmi lum llescnpiionibuts, '**>'- 
iiouyiuis, Ac. Auctore A. 11. Haworth, 
F.L.S' Bvo. 6s. 

' OHILIOGRAPKY. 

A Catalogue of a rare and eurioas Collec- 
tion of Books, being a recent importation 
from Italy, in early clasbics and giauiuiurs; 
Italian poetry, roniHiice, uiid Faceua:; 
English, Scotch, and Irish history ; voya- 
ges and travels ; manuscripts, Ac. Ac. 
torniing vol. 11. part I. of a Catalogue lor 
lBlH-19 2a. (id. 

A Catalogue of Books in various Branch- 
es of Litcratiue ; including a large collec- 
tion of ^tcrmon8, and a copious hsi of Moral 
and Religious Tracts ; also of single Ser- 
mons and Pamphlets ; by F. C, and J. Riv- 

Ington, 

WilUom Baynes' General t'ataluguc of 
Vol. V. 


Did Books for 1819; including many scarce 
and valuable article«> in history, antiquitks. 
voyages, rravch, biography, pootr)', arts, 
sncnces, divinity, and b^iui of prints, Ac. 
aUo a large coUection of foreign die^ogy 
and ciaa^ics. *{s. 

Catalogue of Cooks, principally Foreign, 
now hclbng by J. II. Buhte and Co., York- 
streeL 

A (.'aUdogue of Books, on Medicine, Sur- 
gery, Anatomy, Ac. Ac., imported from die 
t'untincnt. by Boosc> and Sons, Broad- 
Street: also u t'aulogue of Foreign En- 
gravings, Wood-Cuts, Ac. &c. 

(^ICtDuncon, and Co.'s select Catalogue 
of Divinity for IB 19. ' 

BfO&BAPHY. 

Biograpilia ilibcrnica; being the first 
volume of a Biograpliical Otetionar)' of the 
Wordiies of Ireland, from the earliest period 
to the present time, edited by Richard Ryan, 
and ciitbulhblied with a fine portrait of the 
late John Philpot (hirran, Bvo. 15$. 

Memoin. of die Rev. Henry Martin, B.D. 
late Fellow of St John's College, Cambiidge, 
and (.'hupiain to die Hon. East India Com- 
pany ; extracted from his Private Journals, 
written at Cambridge, on his Voyage to In- 
dia, in Bengal, and in Persia, Bvo. 126. 

OOMMEltCE. 

The ('yclopaedin of Commerce ; corajnis- 
ing a Code of Commercial 1 aw. Practice, 
Customs, and Infonnation, and exhibiting 
the Present State of Commerce, Home 
(J 
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Torrignf and Colonial ; virh Hie Sliipping, 
\lmiutactur&s and PrOiIiU‘T'>, Irath Natur^ 

itul Artiiicial» of tlie vanuit^ ( ommerciaT 
\adoiu m the World ; by Saiinicl t.'larke 
and John Williams, isb'<}s. 4to. Parts 1. 
and II. 7$. each, to be cmiipleied m eight 
parte. 

OBAMA. 

Mvsuiiy ; or, the Monk of St Kicholas, 
4 Trsij^edy, in Five Acts. 3s. 6d. 

'I'hc Italians, or the Fatal Accusation : a 
Tragedy: with a Prefare, comaimng the 
Correspondence ut* the Author nth the 
Cotnmittec of Dniry-l-aaie Tin atre, P. 
Moorr, Esq. M. P. and Mr Kane : by tlie 
Author of “ The Philowpltj ol Nature,’* 
and ** Amusemt’Ms in Rrureinent.** 8vo. 
S«. 

core ATI ox. 

The Wrongs of Children ; or, a Practi- 
cal Vinditsition of Children from the In- 
justice done them in early X.irturc and 
Education; fay the Rc\*. Andrew Bell, 
D.D. L.L.O. Gd. 

Scenes in Asia fiir little Tarry-aUHome 
'I'ravellers ; by the Rev. 1. Taylor, illustrat- 
ed by H4> engravings. Pnee -Is. plain, or 
6s. enured. 

Scenes in Europe for little Tarry-at-Home 
Travdlers, by the same Wntcr, illustrated 
by 4H engranngs. Price 4$. plain, or Gs. 
coloured. 

A Short Description of 64 Binl^i, Rea«>ts, 
insects, and Fishes, such as generally ekcitc 
the Curiosity of Young Persons, with a cop- 
per-plate to each. Price 3s. plain, or 4s. 
colored. 

Questions on tlie Chronology of EngUsh 
History, adapted to Dr Valpy’s i’uctical 
Chronology ; by the Rev. J. Evans. Is 

First Lessons in Latin, designed as an In- 
troduction to Eutropius and PhiEdrub ; by 
the Rev. John Evans 2s. 

A most intiTesting little book, entitled, 
the Well-Bred DoU, calculated to amuse 
and instruct Young Children, embellished 
widi 10 engravings. 2s. 

liisToar. 

The History of Seyd Said, Sultan of 
Muscat ; together wiili an Account of the 
Countries and People of die Sliorcs of the 
Persdan Gulf, paiticularly of the Walia- 
bees; by bhaik Mansur. 13s. 

The History of Fiance, Civil and Mili- 
tary* Kcclesiasticol, Literary, Commercial, 
&C. continuing tbc'flistory trom the earhest 
accounts to me deatii of Henry 111. A. D. 

by the Rev. Alexander Kanken, 
D.D. Voli4b5,6,8vo. i’l,4s. 

LAW. 

A Systeiaatic Anangerartit of Lord 
Coke’s Fintt Institute of the Laws of Eng- 
land, on the Plan of Sir Matthew Hale's 
Analysis, with the Annotetiqnif of Mr Uar- 
grave, Lord Chief Jnsdde Hale, and Lord 
Cbao^ur Nottingham ; and a New Series 
of Notes and References, to the present 
tune ; indtiding Tables of Panlld Refer- 
ences, Analytic Tables of Contents, and 


a copious Digested Index ; by J. H. Tho- 
mas, Esq. 3 vols. royal 8vo* £4, 4 «. bds. 

Dbucrvations on Penal JurispradeBce, 
and die Itcibmiation of CnminaH. WTdi 
au Appendix ; oontRiiung the latest Reports 
of die Stuu Prisons or Penitemaaries of 
i’hiladelphia. New York, and MasMicha- 
; and odiM Oocuuicnts ; by William 

KfVkCo#*, ^ Rq. Pfl. 

1'he Pern'll (Jode of France, tianslated inta 
EnghiJi, with a Preliminaiy Uissertation 
and Notes, Hro* Ss. 

mkdicixs. 

The Hunterian Omiaon for the year 1816, 
drhvered before die Roynl Cdlege of Sur- 
geonn in London; by John Abemetby, 

F.H.S.8V0, 2ig.6(L 

MiSCELl.AXlES. 

The Qiwrtcrly Review, No. XXXVIIL 
The Second Edition (makmg in oU Four- 
toen Thousand Seven Hundred ap,d Fifty 
Copicsi printed) to whidi ib now added, a 
coin|ilcte Copy of die Original BiU for ap- 
poinuiig a Comimsbion to inquire into the 
Abuses in Cliantiea, Ac. as it was first 
printed aiier ite introduction into the House, 
6vo. 6b. New Editions of the lomier 
Numbers have been again rcpnnutl. and 
Subscribers arc dms enabled to complete 
dieir Sets Any Number may now he had 
separately , price Gs. 

I'ablos, by which arc exhihiled* at one 
view, all the DivistoMS of I'.u'h Circle on 
the Dividing Plate ot the Sui»ll Wheel of 
die Lathe ; intended uk a Companion to die 
Drilling Frame ; by C. H. Rich. Ebq. ; 
Author of 3pocimcnb of (hnaniental Turn- 
ing. 4tu. Sis bds 

Warden Rctitted ; being a defena* of the 
British navy aftaiust the misrepresentatiuna 
of lua work, entitled a Statistical, dLC. View 
of die United States. Svo, 2&. Gd. 

Letters from the Nortli ot Italy, address- 
ed to Henry Hallam, Esq.; by William 
Stewart Rose. 2 vols. Hvo. IHh. 

Tr«i.Nurt» of 'I'houghi, from dc Stael Hol- 
stein ; to wliich are prefixed. Cursory Kc- 
nuuks upon her Wniings, and a \loni>dy 

on her Death ; by the audior of Affection's 
Gift, &c. l2iiio. 5b. 

Kalila and Dinma ; or, the Fables of 
Bidpai, uanhlated from the Arabic : by the 
Rev V> yndhain KiiaichbuU, A. M. 8vo. 
14a. 

The Speccli of die Bight Hon. Gcxnrgc 
Canning, President of the Board of Cem- 
trol, Ac Ac., in the House of Conimons 
on Thursday March 4, lsl9, in proposing 
Votes of Ttianks to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and die British Army in Induu* 
Is. Gd. 

Proposals for au b't'onoDUcal and Secure 
Currency ; with ObservaUons on the Profits 
of the Bank of England ; by David llkar- 
do, M. P. The Third F:diaoii, 8vo. 4a. Gd. 

The Question Coueeriimg the Deprecia- 
tiou of our Currency stated and exanuned ; 
by W. Haskisson, M. P. The Ninth Bdi* 
tion, bvo. 5b. 
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A Statistical, Political, and Historical Ac- 
count of tha United States of America, from 
the period of die fitst Colomzation to the 
present day. on a new plan ; by D. B. War- 
den, late Consul &ir die United States at 
Paris, 3 vols 8vo. £2, Ss. 

Lectures on the Englifh Comic Writers, 
delivered at the Surrey Institution; by 
William Hozlitt. Svo. lOs. Sd lids. 

A Vindication of the Univenity of C«n- 
bridge, from the Reflections of Sir James 
Edward Smith, President of the Linnean 
Society, contained in a Pamphlet entitled 
** Cunsideratione respecting Cambridge, 
Ac.” ; by die Rev. James Hcniy Monk, 
B. O. PcUow and Tutor of Trinity CoU 
loge, and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambrid^. The Second 
Edition, Svo. 3b. 6d* 

Quarterly Jaumal of Sdence, Literature, 
and th&Arts, Number XII 1. for April, Svd. 
7b. 6d. . 

Facts iUostrativc of the Treatment of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in St Helena ; being tlic 
result of Minute Inquiries and Personal Re- 
searches in that Island, with 3 views, 8vo. 
9s. 

The Gas Blow Pipe ; or. Art of Fusion, 
by burning the Caseous Consutuents of 
Water : giving the Histoiy ol' the Philoso- 
phical Apparatus so denominated : The 
moofb of Analogy in its oiicraiions to die 
Nature of Volcanoes, u>g« thcr wiUi an Ap- 
pendix. containing an Account of Experi- 
ments with the Blow I'ijie ; by Edward Da- 
niel Clarke, LL.D. in 1 vol. hco. Price 
5s. 6d. bds. 

The VampjTc; a talc; by Lord Byron, 
to which is added, an Account of hi» Lord- 
ship's rrsidoncT in the Island of Mytilene, 
Sio. 45. Gd. 

Khbays, Biographical, Literary, Moral, 
and Critical; by the Hcv. Jolin Evans. 

7s« fld. 

Maternal Convcrsationb, by ^ladorne Du- 
frenoy, on Beauty, Pasbion, t'ourage, Jus- 
tice, ricmcncy, Miideration, Ponicvcrancc, 
Richeit, [a)ve of Country, Ac. 4«>. 

NOV El. S. 

Zeal and Kvperiince ; a Tale. J vols 
ISino. lOs 6d. bilb. 

The ExprcbK. 3 voh> ISmu. IJo. 

Oakwood Hall, a novel ; incluiling a dc- 

tcription of tlic Lakes of (’uraiK*rlaiid and 
Westmoreland, and a part of South Wall's ; 
by Catherine Hutton, 3 vols 13nio. 1.6b. 6d. 

The Priory of Bcrkenhead, a talc of the 
d4th century ; by Thomas Whuby. 13ii)o. 

The Peasant of Auburn; or, the Old 

Man% Tale. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

Albany ; a Novel. 3 vols t?ino. Ids. 
6d. 

Lcb Parvenus, ou Les A ventures de Ju- 
lien Delinoun. Ecrite par Lui-Memc. Par 
Madame La Comtessc dc Gcnlis. 3 tom. 
12mo. 18s. 

POETRY. 

Tlie Works of the Right Hon Lord 
Byron. A’ol. 7. foolscap. 7s. 


Lines written at Ampthill Park. Fools- 
cap 6va 6b. 

A Poem, entitled the Stage, addressed to 
Mr Farren, containing Stricturcb on various 
Actors ; by J. Brown, Ksq. 2;:. 6d. 

The Basnet; a Humorous Didactic 
Poem, in three Cpntos; with Notes and 
an engraved Frontispiece. Hvo. ds. 6d. 

C]io*b Prote&t ; or, the Picture Varnish- 
ed ; with other Poems ; by the late Ri{;lu 
Hon. It B. Sheridan. 8vo. 26. 6d. 

Human Life ; a Poem ; by Samuel Ro- 
gers. 5a. 6d. 

The Dessert and the Tea ; being a Se- 
quel to, and by the Author of, ** The Ban- 
quet" Illustrated with Notes and Ele- 
gant Engravings. Hvo. 5b. 6d. 

l^om Crib^s Memorial to Congress, with 
a Prt'ittcii, Notes, and Appendix ; by one 
of the Fancy, foolscap Hvo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

A Short Dricnce of the Whigs from the 
Imputations attempted to be caht upon them 
during the late Election for Webtminbtcr. 
Is. 6d. 

On the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation ; by David Ricardo, M. P. 
The Second Edition, hvo. ]4«. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel, M. P. for the University of Dx- 
fonl, on the Causet. of the Increase of Pau- 
peribrn. and on die Poor Laws : by one ol* 
ills C'onstituentb. S'. 6d. 

Letters from the Count Las Casas, con- 
bibtiiig of a letter to Prince Luaen Bona- 
parte, witli an account of the circumstanccb 
attcniUng his arrest and removal from 8i 
Helena. W^itb an appendix of oflicia] cor- 
respondence with Su* Hudson Lowe, Ac.— 
Hvo. hs. 

Areopagitica, a Speech to the Parliament 
of England, for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
printing; by John Milton; with remarkb 
and notes, by T. Holt White. 8vo. 14«. 

Facts and Ohbcrvauonb relative to Cana- 
da. Pruvuig that the British Colonies pos- 
sess buperior advantages to emimnts com- 
pared with the Umted States of America ; 
by C. F. Greece. 8vo. 5$. 

Defence of the Poor Laws, with a Plan 
for the Sumirewion of Mendicity, and for 
the Establisliment of Universal Faroehia] 
Benefit Societies ; by Samuel Roberts. 25. 

Radical Reform ; Reatoratioii of Usurped 
Rights ; by Geoi^e Enaor, 8vo. 

THROLOOr. 

Lyra DbvRBs; or, a New Translation 
and Expontion of the Psalms: ground^ 
on the rrinrijples adopted in the postbu- 
unous work or the late Bishop Hoeiley; 
VIZ. that these Sacred Oracles have, for me 
most part, an immediate refeitnoe to Christ, 
and to the Events of bis first and seeond 
Advent ; by the Rev. John Fry, B. A. ; 
Rector of Desford in Lcloestercibire, and 
Author of a New Traaslation and Exposi- 
tion of the Canticlesi Expository Lectum 
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on St Paul's Epistle to the Homans, &c. 
8vo. 18s. bds. 

A (churchman's Second Hpistlc; witli 
Notes and llluetrutions ; by die Author of 
Iteli^o Clerici. 8va 5s. tid. 

Practical Seniions on Vaiioub Subjectb, 
chiefly designed to illustrate and eiilurce the 
Principle of Christian Hesposibdity, hvo. 
Tu. 

An Analysib of the I'ifth Hook of Hook- 
er's Krdcsiastical Polity ; being a particu- 
lar Defence of the Church of England ; by 
tlie Hlv. U. Arnnirott, A.B. Kvo. 5b. 

Sermins preached in Uic Tron ('hurcb, 
Glasgow ; by Thomas Cludmers, D.l). 8vo. 
12s. 

Familiar Dibsertations on Tlicological and 
Moral Subjects ; by the Acv. . Barrow, 
EC.D. and F.K.^. Svo. l(K. (id. 

Dr IMont's ediuon of the Botik of (’om- 
mon Prayer, with Notes, Explanatory, 
Practical, and Historical, in one 4to vol. 
Part I. price 4s. on luetlimn paper, and 8s. 
on royal. 

TOPOGRAniT. 

Views in Sussex, consisting of Scenery in 
the Rape of Hasungs; M. Turner, 

Ac. Ac. Royal folio. JC3. 

A Tour through bialy in tlie year IHIA ; 
by George Russell. Illustrated by a map 
andplateb. 8vo. 21s. 


VOTAOES and TRATEtS. 

No. L ot tlie Monthly Journal of New 
Voy^es and Travels ; containing the com- 
plete Journal of an ilflicer engaged in the 
late Voyage of Discovery to the North Pole. 
3tt. fid. or :1s. 6d. bds. 

Narrative of a Voyage to tlie Spanish 
Main, in the Ship Two Fiienda, the Cap- 
ture ot Amelia Mand by M^Cr^or's 
forces, and tlieir Oitdodgmcnt by the Aiue- 
ncan troops ; with Anecdotes illustrative of 
the Manners and Habits ot the Siuiiuole 
Indians, and a Detail of tlie Tnal and 
Execution of Arbutlinotand AtnbrisU'r. Hvo. 

A \ oyuge of Discovery, made under the 
Orders of tlie Admiralty, in hui Majt»t>''B 
ships (httbella and AUxander, for the piu- 
pose of f splonng Uaflin's Bay, and inquir- 
ing into the probability of a North-West 
Passage; by taptam John Rtws, R. N. 
witli 32 coloured plates, maps, ehar|s, Ac. 
4to. £3: 1.3:6. 

A Tour through Sicily, m the year 181 5 ; 
by George Hus^ll, of hi.s MajestyN thfler 
oi‘ Works, illustrated by a map, and 18 iii- 
U'resting plans and views, 8vo. A'l, Is. 

The Petbona) NarraiMe of M. de Hum- 
lioldtN Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of tlie New Continent, dunng the year'* 
1789-18(14; translated by Helen Maria 
Wilham-s, under the m»rae<liate inspection 
ol the author. Vol. IV. Hvo. JHs. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh r.ncyclopa?dia; conduct- 
ed by David Brew'ster, LL.D. Vol. Xlll. 
Parti. iTl, D. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No CW 
for April 1819. 1.. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Scotland 
re.spectii]g Crimes ; by David Hume, Ksq. 
Advocate ; in 2 vols *4to. The second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. <£4, 4^. 

A Sermon preached m the Chun-h of l.er- 
-wick, before the Zetland .Auxiliary Bible 
Society ; by the Rev. John IMen/jes, mi- 
nister of that pansh. !». 

A Sermon, by Julin (iraharn, parorhial 
teacher of Roscncath. 2 k. 

A Guide to the Clergy ; by M A,, 1). D. 
4s. 

Illustrations of the Holy Scripiure.s, in 
three parts: 1. From the (Geography of 
the East ; 2. From the Natural HiKtory of 
the East ; 8. From the Custum*! of Ancient 
and Modem Nations ; by the Rev. George 
Paxton, Professor of I'lirology under the 
General Associate Synod, Edinburgh, 2 vols 
8vo. £l, 6s. 

The F pisdcB of the Apostle Paul, trans- 
lated from the Greek, and arranged in the 

order in whidi tfae^ were probably written. 
Part First, co&sifiUOtt of those which were 
written before his first impri.sonment at 
Borne; with explanatory Notes, Ac. Hvo. 128. 

Bttbstance of a Speech, delivered before 
tbeCommtt&ion of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, on the Erection of 


new rhurclie^ in the Highlands and Island » 
of Scotland ; with a copimiH Explanatory 
ApjiH'iutix; by the Htv. A. Irvine, 1). D. 
iiiiiiistcr of I.ittle Uunktld. 2 n 

Caust and E fleet; or Nature’s Pnvifs of 
a Divine ( rcator : a poem ; by the Rev. 
Robert Moffat. 5h. 

I. ays of AlfccUon; by Margaret Rroari. 
8s. 

A Gcogra])hicnl and Stali^tical Defrcnp- 
tion of Scotland, containing a gineraJ Sur- 
vey nf tliat Kingdom — its climate, moun- 
tains, hjKis, rivers, products, population, 
manuf.ietures, commerce, religion, litera- 
ture, govenirrent, resenue, lustory. A dc- 
s« notion ot t\ery county — its extent, soil, 
products, minerals, antiquiurs, scats ; with 
an ap|>ropriate table to eacli county ; and a 
statistical account of every pansh, arcom- 
jianicd by an acciirato and elegant map of 
Scotland ; to which are added, acveral tablci. 
to illustrate the work ; by James Playfair, 

D. D., F. K. S., and F\ A .f>. Edinburgh ; 
Principal of the United (.ollego of St An- 
drews, and Historiographer tu his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, 2 Vols Hvo. 
£l, 4s. 

An Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled the 
Medical School of Edinburgh ; containing 
Kemarkts on the present abominable prac- 
tice of Raising tlie Dead. Is. 

The Hadducec, or a Review of some 
Pamphlets lately publislicd on important 
subjects : by Mr Yotick. 6d. 
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A brief Review of the late Decision of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, in reference to the conduct ot the 
Rev. John McDonald, Uniuhart ; by John 
Munroy minister of the Gospel, Knockondo. 
4(1. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dr John 
Leyden, with memoirs of his Life ; by the 
Rev. Juincs Morton. 8vo. 12s, 

Report of the late interesting Debate in 
the House of Commons, on Sir J. Mackin- 
t(»h*s Motion for a Committee to consider 
that part of the Penal Law which subjects 
Criminals to the punishment of Death. 

]8.<>d. 

The New (renend Atlas, No 1. lOs. 
The New (lassical Atlas. No 1. 10s. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Besiew, No V. 


A First B(H>k of Geography, for the use 
of Schools and private Tcacliers. 3s. hbd. 

Haslam Gheray* a Narrative ; written by 
Mr Allan to illustrate the subject of one of 
his Paintings now eabibiting ; witli an etch- 
ing of the picture, 4to. 56. 

Memoirs of the Caledoman Horticultural 
Society, 2 vols 8vo, with Engravings. Xl . 6. 
The Smugglers, a Tale dcscn)>tivc of the 

Hea-coast Mannexs of Scotland, 2 vols ]2mo. 

Ibb. 

Old Tapestry, a Talc of Real Life, 2 
vols 12nfi(i. 12s. 

The Journal of a Soldier of the 7 1st or 
Glasgow Regiment H. L. 1., from ISOti to 
1815, 12iuo. 5s. 

Laing's Catalogue of Books for 1819. 2s. 
BlackV Catalogue of Books for 1819. 2s. 


Fo»t’>g« IVoriSf imjioitcd hy Trruttet and Soho~Squarr, Londofi. 


SiJiovnt de Sisnmmli, Nouveauv Prin- 
ripcs iP Economic Polui(|ue ou do L* Rich- 
dans ses rapports avec la population, 2 
vols Hvo. Xl. 

(’omte \’olney. L’Alfabot Enropi^en ap- 
pliquA aii\ l.angnes AiiauquPn. Ouvrage 
elthiit'nt'tirc, utile a tout voyageur tn Asie, 
Hvo. 10s. 

.lourdun, Reelierches Critiques sur Page 
et Pongine des traduruons Latinos d'Aris- 
tnte, tf sur des Conmicntairos Grers ou 
Arabes employes par les docteurs hcholas- 
tiqiios ; Oiivragi* couronne par PAcademie 
des Inscriptions ct Ihllt.s-Lcttrcs, Hvo. 10s. 

Villemain, Histone de Cromwell, d’apres 
Irs Monioires du temps et Jes Kecueils par- 
Jt mentairos, 2 vols Hvo. Xl. 

Tilbingh, CVTf’monie.sl aw Japan pour Ics 
manages ot les fiineraiJlos. Ac. bvo. avec 
Ifi pl.'inrlus 20 cokmeos. X‘2. 

Montbrun, E's.-u*. sur la Litteraturo dcs 
Hobroux.-.Rachel.— 1 .e M curt rier.— Les 
‘-ores tiuiebres.— Nehemio ; Narrations imi- 


nVh de Pllebrcu ; pr<*cedecs d’uno intro, 
duction cf dll Voyage dc Benjamin de Tu- 
dole ; siuvits dcs notes et dc dissertation.- 
qui pen vent Rcrvis a Pinttlligencc de U Bi- 
ble, i voU 1 2mo. Xl. 

Daudebard de Feiiisbac Histoire natur- 
elk* des .Mollusques terrestres ct fluviatUes. 
classes d*apreh les CAractf‘res csscntiels nue 
pri*scntent ecs animaux et leurs coquilfes, 
Livraison 1 in 4to, avec tig. noires. XI. 

— petit m folio avec fig 

color. X’J, 8. 

This work will extend to about 30 
livraisons; the subscription will be closed 
after the 15th of June next, when the price 
will be doubled. 

Voyage en I’crse failc dans Ic? annec? 
1807, 8, 9, en traversant la Natolie ct k 
Mcsopotamie, 2 vols Hvo. Xl, (, 

Comte Lanjuimuis, Les Constitutions do 
touR les nations, torn. 1. Constitutions de la 
France, Svo. 10s. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

COMMERCIAL REPORT.— 1819. 


Suffttr, The demand for Mus(X»VBdoes has been rather limited, the market dull, and 
pnees may be stated without any material alteration. The request continues chiefly fbi 
good and iuae descriptions. The pnees for low luiiqis* has rather been improving, and the 
demand has been considerable. Generally, however, the refined market may be stated as 
heavy. Tlicre arc few sales of foreign Sugars. East India Sugars gooff at various pnees. 
The advices from the West Indies in ^tmeral represent the crops as tery backwonl, and 
the weather very unfavourable for making Sugar, owing to the continued rams. The 
crop must therefore be very late, and no great supply of Sugar can be expected before tlic 
month of June. Molasses are declining, and meet a heavy sale.— Co/Zoa. The large ar- 
rives of Cotton, announced some days ago, had the effect of depressing the marktu K 

«cem8 to be the general opinion that the priceb mubt yet daliuc considerably. The quan- 


no 


Megister.^Cimnterrial Report* (jApril 

tity imported continutt to be very great. Aboeit a fortnight ago* above 30,000 paHcages 
were imported into LiverMol in the course of a few days. The total quantity import 
during die tint quarter of the present^ yciur amounte to lP4,it77 packages, which exceeds 
the comx])on<ling quarter of last year, in the port of Liverpool alone, by 27,095 packages. 
Unless tlic oonsumpt continued to be very great and increasing, this immense impoitatioii 
must have sunk the price uncommonly low. which has not hitherto been the case in all the 
superior kiods. Considerahle purchases have lately been eflbrted tor export and on specu- 
lation, which have gi\'en the market a firmer aspect, but this is believed can only he tor 
tile moment — Cofee* 'I'hwe luis been very little business done in tlie Coflhe market tor 
6omc time, eitlier by public sales or private contract. The prices remain stationary, and 
at the Litest period may be stated a shade hi^er than at a previous period. For tofSign 
there appears tew buyers. — Corv. The m<irket tor all kinds of grain continues dull and 
greatly depressed. VV’hcat continues to fall in pric£. Barky is in such a complete state 
of st^iiation that no sales can be effected. Oats, Beans, and Peas are also dull and rather 
lower. The demand tor Hast India Hice continues considerable. The appearance of tlie 
Grain market is altogether very unfavourable for the lioiders. The present fine set‘d.>titnc 
and early spring affonls the strongest pnv>pect« that these will be succeeded by an early 
and abundant harvest, tvhich will he a great relief to the manufacturing classes, suffering 
from dull trade iind low wages. — 1\^mhxo. There is no .ilteration in tin* price of Tobacai, 
wveral considerable shipmeuLs are making to France.— There u» little variation 
in tlic pnee of foreign Tallow — Hum* Hfoinlt/* and Geunu. The market fo« Kuna is 
again become heavy, and prices on tlie d>^*llne. Brandy and Geneva rrmam without al- 
teration, and the market may be stated au heavy.— A vciy’ aitisiderablc rise has 
latdy taken ]duce on Port Wine. 'The vintage of' last vear fell very short from the expec- 
tations formed of it at an early jieritxl, and the quality is also, upon trial, found to be of 
ail inferior kind. Higher pnecs therefore are anticipated. Madeira is also advancing in 
price, owing to the great demand tor that kind of wine. 

In the other articles often enumerated there is no alteration sufficient to nurit notice. 
Notwithstanding the great importations of umticr from different quarters, thu article may 
be stated as scarce. The demand is certainly ven' e\U nsivc. 

The pubhc funds, whi'.,h were greatly depressed, ha»t* rcco\cred considerably, and still 
looking upwards steadily though ^owly. Money is more abundant on tlie Stock EJxehange 
than at the date of <»ur last Hcp'.rt. Stdl .t great stagnation rcm.nns in the manufacturing 
and eoniiucrcial world. I’lii;, i-, hUcly to continue tor some time longer. The causes we 
have formerly endejivoured to point out. One of these, the great loupes by fotton, con* 
tinues to act, though in a 1< degree. Tiie loss also upon tirain must have been very 

f eat; th»* imporUtion m JH7 umoimud m saJuc to and in IHIB to 

10, 90S, I IS. The .luii’int of .dl this is money on the produce of our industry sent out 
of the country, and the lohs ujion Gram and upon Cotton arc therefore total losses to the 
community, as well as to tlu- iiulividuaU canrerned- Therefore these losse.s press harder 
upon the commercial woild than any other aiiiong.st our nuuieroui^ branches of trade. 

Course of Ei'x'fMiiffv* Aprd 2 Am.urdam, 11 : 7 ; 2 17. Antwerp, 11; 9. Kx. 

Hamburgh, 3^1- ; 4 : 2^ I'. Frankfort, 1 %l Bx. Pansi, : 2o ; if 1). Bourdcaux, 24 ; 2j. 
Madrid, 39 effect, (’adu, 39^ ifTcct. Ciibraliar, 34. Leglmnt, .*1^. Genua, 1 7 Malta, 
AO. Naples, 41 j'. Palermo, li3 per oz. Oporto, .5«. Rio Janeiro, 61. Dublin, J 21. 
Cork, J2i. Agio of the Bank of Holland, i. 

Prires of Gold uvd Silkier* per 02 — Portugal gold, in coin, XO : 0 : 0. Foreign gold, 
in barfi, XI: 1:0. New doubloons X0:0:0. New dollars, Os. Od. Silver, in bora, 
Os. Od. 


Weekly Pnee of Storks* from 2 d to 20 th March 1819. 


Bank stock, 

3 per cent, reduced, 

3 per cent consols,.-, 

4 per cent consob, 

h per eent. navy ann 

Imperial 3 per eent. ann. 
la&Modi 

— — Imtida , 

Exchequer IriUs, 2d. p.d.« 
Consols for acc. 

American 3 per cent. 

' ■ new loan, 6p. c. 
French 5 per cents, r— i.. 
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Stgirierj-^-Cmmenki Rtparf. 

PUCES CUIREKT^Oot S/y—lMdon, AprS 9, 1819. 


kttgah. Muk. 

B. I\ Ilry Hraiiro. . wt.] 
Mi^ Kood, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, , . 
JtGbned, Dcnib. Lmvm, . 
I'owdw ditto, • . 

Sirn'le ditto, 

Snirdl Lumps 
Large ditto, 

t:ruslu»ri Lumps, . . 

MOL V^'SKh, Hrituh, ewt. 
COFFEE, Januuea . ewL 
<ird. fiood, Hod fine ord. 
Mid ii<Kid, ^uirl tine raid. 
Outeii, t'l i(4ie utd very ord 
Urd fraud, and fine ord. 
Mid. ((und, and tine raid. 
St Uoniingin 

PIMENTO On Bond) ttj.| 
bPIiMTS, 

Jam. Hum, 16 0. P. gttU. 
(funiia, 

Ai|ua, . , 

VINKS, 

I'Lirct, Is (irontlis, hli>l. 
1*011 itiiit fle.l, 
span I .li VVl.tU, 

7 1 IK 1 nil'. 
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fP.-j. 


— lO 

— ,10 

— 23 


r.j 0 iK..s. 

•’ 1.4 S 

6 'V''- 

.78 0 


DUTIES. 

] £1 10 0 


0 7 C.i 


V 

i 0 0 7-J 


0 0 94 

0 8 li I 

\ 0 17 plAl 

f on 2)lJi 

rH3 IK 0 
1 6 

;? i), 11 0 

j = JH 16 0 

I 9., 13 0 




I oiiV (jul), .Inm. . Ion, 

£'l 


T 0 

7 7 7 0 

7 in 

7 1.5 

K 0 . 

.w. J 


HotldUTK 

ii Id 

_ 

1 M 

7 15 7 10 

7 15 

8 0 

8 5 


0 9 U 

t .uii|>«.K'liy, . . . 

1(1 


S ItJ 

9 0 n t> 

8 M 

M 0 

M 11 ! 


1 1 'x I li , Jamaica. 

10 

it 


— so 


II 11 

M 0 ' 


1 1 CJ 

1 iiK(. 

J J 

1 > 

— 

— M 0 

10 Mil U 

1 “ U* 1 


INDHiO, Caruras line, Hi. 

‘N f(l 

Hi. n<l 

8 t 

9 6 — 

— 

Mb U «1 

10 (1 


S 0 0 4 t 

'J hlMl' i{, Amor Pine, fool 

i? 

9 ti 

mm 

- 2 6 

S 8 

— 

— 


P 0 2 4 ? 

IKMoOiik, 

1 L 

A 0 


— 

_ 

— 

_ 


r> 0 5 h\ 

ihii-t 'OsHitd M It. |>aid) 

a 3 

2 4 

— 

— — 

... 

— 

— 


* 

llwiiiliiias v.ahoguiiy 

1 4 

1 « 

U 10 

18 1 24 

1 (• 

1 •. 

1 5 


Z 3 16 0 
? 8 14 2 

si I'liDiiin^o, ditt. . 

- 

— 

1 2 

3 0 1 CJ 

2 0 

1 6 

1 M 

/B-H. 

] sll, VRivricaii, - bil 


- 

- 

•» ; 11 6 Iti 6 

1 

i-O 

- 

h [jjjl 

Arcliaiigel, . • 

lAJ 

S 3 

- 

- 17 0 18 0 

SO 

- 



PITCH, Forwgn, . ewt. 

10 

— 

— 

- j-. 


10 6 


IB.S. 

iF.S. 

lE 1 R c 

ir 1 10 1 

TALLOW. Hus. Yel Cand. 

6 K 

70 

70 

- i 71 

— 

CK 0 

70 

0 3 9 

liuinc MeiUd, 

70 


52 1 1 


— 




HKMP, Higa Rhine, too. 

51 

5 ? 

W 


£M 0 

— 

jB.S 

12 0 9 li 

Pclcnburgh Clean. . 
FLW 

45 

46 

49 

SO j 46 

47 

45 0 

«; 

(f..s. 

f r 0 10 Oj 

Riga Thica. Ar DniJ Rak. 
Dutch, . . . 1 

Irish, ... { 

74 

CO 

.58 

1 ^ I 

63 


EjE 


MS 0 
70 


fB..S. 

9 0 0 4 4 
h- 0 0 7% 

M\TS,Are]) 4 nK 0 l, . 109.1 

85 

- 

- 

— 1 ^ 

- 

£4 5 

4 10 ; 

{?.sl 

1 13 9 

r 1 4 Hi 

LlU 1 '<ri.Ks. 




1 



J 

J n.s.i 

k 0 3 tii 

Petmbuigh Finis. ewL 

15 0 

16 0 


— i 


14 10 

_ ' 

\K.s. 

r 0 3 nl 

A'-HE*', Peters. Pc.irl, . 

44 

4,5 

— 

- { - 

— 

41 

43 j 

1 B.S. 
b., 

1 

i 0 4 ct 

I 0 6 4 

.Mu", treat ditto, 

.56 

57 

.54 

.55 i 52 


; >1 

flti I 

[ 0 17 

Pot, . . ! 

46 

4 H 

43 

41 i 4 o 

1.1 

4 « 

48 

i 

OIL, Whale, . . tun. 

1 . 7 '. 

.76 

3 j 

36 ' 

— 

."o 

3 i 



IKl . . 

ST ip.brl ) 

— 

— oS 


38 

10 



roHACCy, Virgui One, Ib, 

11 

12 


11 - 0 7 

0 

IS 8 il 

9 hi 

1 

1 

.Middling, 

10 

MI 

V- 

Ml 0 ,5 

0 

0 -4 

0 8 i 


0 10 

Interior, 

9 

lo' 

1 7 * 

h* 0 SV 

— 


C 


1 

COTTONS, KowetiGcoig. 


— 

1 

5 0 

1 3)1 0 

i li 

1 f 

1 5 


1 

.Si <i Island, fine. 



3 :> I a 3 


1 9 

S C 


IS 

Rood, . 



2 7 

2 10 ' 2 0 

1 ' P 1 

^ — 

_ 



MiddUiW, 

PemcMm ind Derbtee, 

- 

- 

« 5 

1 5 

i’ 7 , 1 6 

1 K i J .7 

1 7 i 

1 1 4 

r 7 

B.S. 

F.S. 

- 0 8 7 

r S 0 17 2 

Wi“d lodu, . . 



1 V 

1 4 ; 1 1 

1 2 

1 1 

1 4 


f 

Periianibuuo, . | 



* 

1 S 1 1 

1 7 ‘ 

1 7 

1 9 ! 


Mautoham, . | 

- 

- 

1 ^ 

1 7 i 1 4 

1 J 

1 5 

1 b ; 


\ 


Altiiabetical List or Enolish BAXknurTCiEs, announced between tlw Island 
Slst March 1819, cstractc'd from tlie London Gazettes. 

A. iam'i, S Hiiil J. J, Wjitileworth, \V alkali, factews Rennet, .1. Manchester, wooUen-cord-manufarturfi 

Aiid.*i son, I lentj , VI iiiUilt. t udiiiin-court, UtohiI- Brtxlie, 11. Liverpool, hneii draiiei 

teet, Gn.il I Barti r. K. uid 11. Bishops- W'altiui in, Hanb>, grocers 

B. miic's, John, huildcr Bass, J, W (Kxiford, Ewtn^ Mctualler 

Mtug, Jo.yTh Mid Haltttdd, Ilert*, common Bell, f - !■'. Castle-street. Bethnal-green, vKlualle'. 
lueircrs Beer, W. Ph mouth, Irooniongcr 
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Blake. J. Ponon's-ereen* Fulham, brewer 
Bamfoith, J. jun. watthupou-Dcarne. Voikshirc. 
butcher 

Burtum. W. ConihiU. auctioneer 
Booth, .1. 01ouci.''itcr, eartlienwareman 
BtirnuiUni, W. WorewUT, hop'raerchunt 
Burchall, R. Ashtou'W-ithin-Mnckerfield. Lancaster, 
dealer 

Bnimwell. H, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, baker 
Baker, S. Brighton, lincn-ur.ipei 
Buekldud. T. lidiigie), Buckinghainslure, bnek- 
makec 

Bartr>n. W. St Saviours Cbureli-yarri, uidioWcrer 
Brooke. N. Duke-street, Linvulirii inii-beUbi. shoe- 
manufacturer 

Bamctt, A. riernerVstieet, Ojiford-strcet, gluv 
dealer 

Booth. J.Chaiwl-cn-li-I'ruh, nerbyshire, common 
Iwewer 

Bush, 11. Wick and Mison, Glovuystcrshire, dealer 
fiiirnu'ster, J. \Y. nncl (', L. VicUl, New Londjn- 
siruet, incrohanit 

Chanibcrlaiu, W. Bristol. c‘i:)ni-f.u*f()r 
C'anstut, N. Upper Hast snnt’ lu'hl, ehemtvt 
C'nekett, J'. Hoiighain, Kent, ttinber-ium'luut 
Chant, .1. VValstill, nour-vcdltir 
Trovs, I, 11. Bristol, eorn-tactor 
L'aililc, \V, atidT. llodgnon, Holton. I^oncashire, 
dealers m cutoni \jiii 

Cheppett. E. iValcut. .Somcrtietshn e. eabmet-m.'ikiY 
Cole it, I'ndjy-stroi't. hatKnIa.sIici 
Caitipbell, D. JU Huqvcr, .uid U,.i]lic, OklJinvTj, 
iiivreiiJiits 

Cottani. U. Manchester, pl.istciei 
Cameron, J. Lancaster, niei chant 
L'liosler, 0. J. and T. GonicrAul, Yorkshire, coot- 
dealers 

Cockst-dge, T- A. WiHilpit, .Siilfolk, mcreluuU 
Cuuk, W 1*. inyiiiouth, tneiehaet 
Dobic. A Livcr}x)ol. maimer 
Dyson, B. Doncaster, dealer in com 
Dalijainii. l^ anl I.. Wuihlow, .Si Maiy-at-Hill, 
shijj and insurance lirokers 
Daiiipiei, fl. Primrose siieet.BishopsjjatC'Without, 
seetl-erushi r 

Dunnage, 11 Colchester, miller 
Dickinson, tV. Sealby, V utkslure, coal merchant 
Evans. W. .s, Ohipel-strivi, Liuiib'.'»('on(luit-stn.i!l, 
bricklaver 

Rmanuel, A, PiyinniitlMloek, navy aeent 
KUui. 11 Dean-ntrcct, Southwark, nioviMon-broker 
Kciiiicr, R, nchurch->tieetC'hani{H'rs, floui-hictor 
I'rcnrh, W Ihatori Norri>, l..uica.>hire, uoUon- 
iTiaimfacturcr 

Fouuiruiter, J. and C. Rickm.'mswivrlh, p.ii)er- 
makers 

Filler, G. Liverpool, mcrdiniii 
fetiner. R PalemoiUrr-row, btxikscUer 
Fktniiig, T. LitochouHO, MiddU-'.eK, sugw-rcluii'r 
(launt. John and Armley, Lct'd'i, wool 

len-manutacturcrs 

(rroniiig, K. Elruad-streut Building”. London, mer- 
ehiuit 

Goil<i.iTd, M. Stannyland.s, ('liesliire. tanner 
fftegsun. ' . , Hull, increhimt 
Guy, J' Liverpool, brokur 
Drinie, J. Bottom, Lancahlnre. upholsterer 
fiarland, [. Austin-friars. inerehaut 
Darvi'v, W.jun. Clifton, GluucebterslUre. boaid- 
lue-house-keeiMT 
Hendry. M. Hull, niCithant 
Herbert, T. ('hequer-yurd, D'lWgale-hi]], rotton- 
nirrchnnl 

Death, H. Cheltenham, earner 
liowc. J. Finshury-plarc, lisery-stable-kccper 
Dayhumt. W. Reuiinguin, \orkshire. totton>ma- 
nuCMwippr 

E. Fetter.l.uie. Iniildor 
lIoHonia. V. Mile-end- Olid, brewer 
]lardiiaf,l7. .Statlord, euttonHspinner 
Harmiui.T, C. Wisbeauh, Cainindge. linen-draper 
Honishaw. T- Halifax. \'orkshire, groevr 
Helliear, I', and J. Uiistol, mercliaiits 
Hanhi g. 'samuel Tiitlev, I'lutrlc^ Hakes, and Tlios 
WjUrngton.-Tamwortli, -Stadordshire, hankers 
Uawaid. J. Livcipcxil. ilour-dualvt 
Hunt, J. Cheltenham, (iluuci'stershtre, brandy- 
inerciuun 

JoliUhon. J, Shclfield, dr.'iper 


J,amicson, J Globo-stri^jt, Wiping, manner 
Jones. Q. H. Bedford, booksefier 
Kent, A, Deptford, baker . t .j 

Knowles, .f. Stroud, Olouecstcrsliire. innholder 
lA'i.lic. A. si/c-lane, Biu'klersbury. provision-mer- 
chant 

I.awe$, T. Amesbury, W'lla, com-dealcr 
Lea, W'. UinTiingliain, victualler 
Lamb, J li. Unaworth, I.aiicaahiie, oalico-prlnter 
Miall, M. Portsea, mcrdiant 
Mercer. J. Heath-street, Commercial-road, nuolnex 
Mimtcr*, J. Dartfurd, grocer 
Morton, J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, cottoh-maou- 
Cwturer 

Myeock, H. Ijancaster. provihion-dealcr 
Murrav. J. Bishnpsgate-street. cordwaiua 
Miller,' R. Old KHh-atreet, tiodkspUcr 
Macdonald, II. Frant, Sussex, sliupkeepcr 

MouuLioy, Haiiwdl-nursery, kaling, Miildio- 

sex, si‘edsmau 

Mmijay, Edmond, and Cliarlei Oiiircfc Cottenl. 

Vine^siwet, Liquoi-poiul-strect. bacoii-inoTcliaiirs 
Moure, Thoin.is Riehard, Dcninark-cuurt, Slr.ind, 
p.'iuor-staiiU'T 

Mouic, H. St Michael, Hath, baker 
Noma, J UoUou. Lancashire, wnfectioiicr 
Nehon, '1'. and b. Smith. Ilultun, bcii-qiuJt manu 
faelurets 

Newton. 1 1. Manshall-stn.'Pt, stCnorgeVli •U, toyloi 
Necdos, J. llnd-lane. spiuillickls, eoal-mercbunV 
Powell, I*. KiiighUhruigL, broKei 
Parker, f 'lotton, linn*-, dialer 
rinkerton, I' lliiehiii-laiie, merehaiit 
Pigot, V\. Uatehfl'hiRhtt:i\,Rnxvr 
Price, I'. Aiyiesh mill”, Deiibigh'-hne. miller 
Peaisc, W. UlHckwell-hall, fai*tor 
Pcarsou, John, Porthinuutb. mercer 
Pegrorn, Muna, and Iiweph, Arlillnry-strect, 014 
AnilUry-grouiid, dealiTs 
Pcc), J, .sulloni, rottoii-spinuur 
Piirkinsoii, T. sen. Mill-pl:uv, Smbv, Lmiifln 
s»hiu-, 1 Parkinson, jun. Kiiigsiou-'iporj-lUiil. 
lUiiiJ. l.illy SciiloaiU's.^ urkshire, rati merchants 
Radeliltc, J*. and J. l.aiicnster, and J. and U. lUvt- 
ehffe, Manchestei , (.Mhnvpniiters 
Ilt>tlle.irr, \\. \ ork, fancy -inauutacturci 
Rugg, J. Bristol, victiullei 
Ralph, Um LMvknor, Oxforddnre, fanner 
StubbN, Wm, Li'ek, st.’tfl'onKhire, iiinholdei 
Simplon, Fred. liudden>lit‘ld, wuol'hta]iloi 
Stanley, Jt iluxiidgc-a.o(l, Hope, Derby' hue, meal- 
dealer 

.Sibley , J. Abell i^reh-Litu , dry ”.iller 
.stalker, J). and A. D. Weld), Leadeiiliall-bti'eet . 
slopscUerit 

street. J. F. Budge-row', st.^bonei 
shulU'i, Y. Steyiung, .’uulionuur 
stiine J. Biitchur-re,w, l-if.t '”tnilhficld, reclifiei 
Slaikey, M lleUiti'tl-tirecu-roait, bricklayer 
Stephen-, J. I>om!(fii, iiiPieliant 
.scudiniure, Munchedcr, wooUen-cord-nianufaO' 
turn 

Mkts, J. iiiii. \ ork, fancy-mtumriietuter 
Ttiylor, T [.eridenlialJ-strei'l, iTWster-rnaruier 
TucKcti, J. ajul K. II llristol, giuccrk 
Traliiur, I , ^K.•wlyll yVf<!i, ('otnvvalJ. baker 
I'ablmrei, A. 'Vlanchcstei, woolleu-cord-uiauulae* 
turer 

Tatum, W. and F. Palmer, Flsh-strcet-tull. papei- 

Rtaiiii’r” 

lumcr, W, Lundon-m.'id. .Southwark, stationer 
Thisth'wuod. (L Miisi'f i>-\x>i»rt, I owt r-hiH. flour- 
f.M’tor 

Vigors, \V. K. \ustiM Friars, merelsanl 
Wnitcbcouk, J. ('heMer and '-tatliird, sliocmaker 
Whatton, J. Liveriioid, cattlfs-dt al.'r 
Webb. A. Honmieronaii, eoaih-propnetoi 
WiHid, S. Bolton, Lancashbe. banker 
Wmimns, D. Bnlli. sidler 
Westwood, U Brisiol, merchant 
While, J. an i W. French. lIcvunahirc-street.Ktii 
bington, ityrrs 

White, s. 'I uiuhatn pieen, vUtualler 
Whitni.*ir»h, H. II. VVinghain, Kent, inaltstpr 
Wilhainstin, T. Leigh. LfUKa-sbire, pnnision-dealcr 
W light, W. Kirkd,d('. ]..uica.(er, \U'tu.dleT 

Wathon, 11. Stepney-fTieen, Aliddleyjt, merchant 
WiUoek, V\. SUltoul, cotiiHi-spiiiniT, 
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Alphabetical List of Scotch Bakkruptcies, uxinounced between 1st and 31«t 
Mard) 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh (Gazette. 

^n(lerson and MMnUisli, merchants and nioimtat- 


tururs in Clohfpw, a»ti Win Anderson and Wm 
MMntoKh, the indn idunl partners trading under 
said firm 

Brodie, <h^urge, merchant, Leith 
Barrie, I'lninuia, merctuiiil, Kdiiibiirgh 
<‘hnstic, (icTirKe, Tanner, Perth 
Coekburii and Uaird, iiiill-wiights, h.dinburgh 
< adell, I'homab, brewer, Kdmhurph, and Tnomas 
Cndell and Miehiud AiidL'7bi,n, tlie ludividuiil 
liartncrs thcr{«of 

Dotigla'f, .lames, of Ournhrac, an iiiffividtul iiart- 
ner nl the com|i,iny of (icor((e Luiidim anti I'o. 
nierUiants, tllawots 

GUlwpie, IlirhartT, (’.dieo-pnnter, Audersttni, an 
indnidual |urtiuT ot the wmcemt. carrying on 
the hiisintsss td tjlieo printing, iiiuici the* linn nf 
Tlichard fiillcspic and < 'uinpain . 
fialli, ( h,ir1cs, jov^ellci, Leilli 
f lender'll jn, Vnoinns and V\ iIIkhh, and f’o. mer- 
elMiii>, l<'diTibiiif'h, and .fiihn U til, the sunn- 
ing indiviiliMl jurtner thereof 
llaniiltoii, 'J'hninas, haidwarc-mcreliaiit, ‘-lirlmg 
Uaj, liolxjrt. Itlejcliei, N’tthtrplace 
tuhnstoi^aiid Allan, s.id'nei>,, t riefl, anil WiTliani 
Jnliiiston, *i.tddler tliere, 'ind at \lv.i ,uk 1 tdinr. 
Kiiok, Vrthiir, builder .nni gl.i/;ier in Ldud»tir<d' 
Kiik, U III 111 . 11 1 u fa< 'tu rer, tiLiMjow 
Lxnig, Sinitli, and t n uierr hunts .iml edteo prod- 
ers, at Parkholm, lUMr (ihitigow 


Meldnun, Ittiburt, late Ranker, *-1 XiulruWb, now 
in Kdinhuigli 

M.'iclean, C'harles^ inerchant, Edinburgh 

Rnbc'ilsoi), John, merchant, liCith 

Sim, (J M- mid Co. merchants, ( ilasgow. and Cii-o. 

Maitland Sim, the mrlisidurd partner Uiercot 
Stcsciison, Thomais, moMT, r..:iiiburgh 
Pilu.iirxi, Uavul, nicrehaiit, Leiiti 
Seott, Ihimias, merchant, K'Uiihurgh 
Tailor, John, merchant, West-poit, Kdinburgh 
W att , 1 )ai id, wnnd-inen haul and cabintt-mafeer in 
Uutchmsuuuiwn, (ilibguw 

iilViliFNiJS. 

Ulaekwood, Andrew, and Co meiehants, IJlnsgow - 
by Wrn Dalgloish. meroh.oit tlicrc, l!*tli Aprd 
( lerkand III so, late inerehaiit . amt iiihiir.uict‘'hiok- 
ers, Kdinliurgh; by the trustee, b April 
Dugutd, W lV. inanut.i"tiiri i , A Uerdeen , by AlcK. 

Webshr, ndincatc theie, ‘.•fitli Ajiril 
M.ixucl), i.olH'rt, nil reti.'i.it, lliiiidu ; l<y AIca, 
Tullo, mcithaid theie, Idih May 
Miiirln .id, (>. A. wddlci, iil.is},.iw, lieeeriscd ; hy the 
IrusUi, 'l», Vucvn-stri'i'l tlieiL, 'Jl.ln Mini h 
Johiixttni, I hiuii.e , ‘ l.i Kiiiii, , by \iidiv, 

Liddel, ItiMC, .'I'll M.ii.’li 

Stew'.iii, Clculih, nil u’lwnt, Pituacree; In F. Dvil 
inerHiiUit. I>uiik(]((. 'ir. 'id |>er piunul, Mai . 
•'teveuarul l-ian’i, Ihh>I sell 'is, ( l.isj'o\v , bi .h im j 
I iuTie, ineielu'u (heu , AJay. 


/,ntuhri, 

Corn 

Evi'hnngCt Ajn if n. 


I.i t ijiuol. Apt if 3. 


A. 

S. 



s W'h'.d, 

S. >/. ,s f/ , '• ft’ V f/. 

Wheat, Red . 

All lo 

.10 

White 

hj (0 

'la le r Td Jos 

(Pease, fer. onto 0*1 

l''llU 

As to 

1 

Boilers . . 

11 to 

■Jo l-llgllSjl . 

11 oto 11 3 ll«e, p.eut. 0 OU) 0 u 

supcrfliiii , . 

ti4 Ui 

(iS 

^nwll llt.iiis . 

M to 


1(» 1. 1 1 1 f 'I'l' in, Kngh'h, 

While . , . 

bO to 

OS 

l ine . , . . . 

.>0 to 

'.J- Wilsh . . 

11 tiioJl »- r* 111 ). line ,;t OtoMlO 

Kmc . . 

fill to 

t.b 

iK’k . , . 

40 to 

IC'iMdl . . 

in *1 to 10 0 — Siiomls >0(iio.4.) «) 

superUiie 

7o to 

74 

Kmltijts 

10 to 

■JJ i)atd/ii 

1' Oto 11 ■) 'hHh. IS0to4‘» t1 

Kiireign . , . 

AJto 

7.') 

Fine .... 

if.3Ur 

ar. Wpni.n . . 

] 1 0 t<i 11 !'• hi 1b 0l<» iJ 0 

Rm 

, .iHlo 

40 

Poland do . 

at to 

aT '\iuetie.iii . 

9 d lo 10 0 — 111 m). • '"a 0 to 34 0 

liiu .... 

- la to 

(1 

l ine .... 

■as lo 

i< OikU'c . . 

•1 h to 0 ' ‘ lov( r-'K'ed, p Liusti. 

Bill ley . , . . 

J( lo 

Ijl 

Pobifo do 

at, to 

"•I Ikirl. N. )ui t.n 'M.S. -WinU' . 0 to 0 

Flue - . . 

o' to 

40 

Cine .... 

.*>2 to 


Slipeifiiie , , 

. 12 to 

44 

1 lout, Jl, KUk 

f.0 lo 

b» Malting .. 

H ti to 0 (1 lUiis.lbpu 24010. 

Malt, . . . . 

'I'l to 

i.t, 

M'conds . . . 

.4'. ii> 

(•«’ Irish . . 

IJ (, (1 1 .M|S|I ‘l^ 0 to 10 0 

Fine . . . 

#i,S td 

7- 

North Couotii 

.)U to 

.'ill. SeoU’h . . 

1) OU) 7 b^' **"■'' • • • "'loto.ia I) 

Hog P<a-e . . 

H to 

i/i 

Pollard . . 

'JO to 

Jf*' I on^mi . . 

, ■; •„ •, .> Ilidi .... U 0 t.i ,14 0 

Manh . . . 

111 to 

4S 

({run . . 

f) to 

Jl .M.iitp "gls.ii 0 to n > JJtniter, llief dfc. 


Seidif 2. 


—While 
7 are- . . 
7 urnips . 
— « . 
—A fill w 
Carraway 
i.'aiiarv . 


I{\e, torn/'.n Ij to 1 i|Ilutrer, |iei cwt. 

O Its, per 1,1 1 . Iklf'sL . . 100 to 

new . (, to 10 Vtwrv . . 

Scoteh poia. 1 S f, 1 Iiilliriigheda . . 

Irish, . "j f. to ."> Id, Curl., ."d . . 

-I tt, •, 1 I^Neii 2d, , 

n lo " i'|Uci.f, p. ticrce 

• iti i" " V " " ■' to ">* 

, — Wluti , . — liigh-h . .‘ii Utn 'iS t* II ims, dry, . US to 

m u) — |(OM.in(UT .. ^ ^ ^ (, 

l_o to — .\e\v In -oil - <;,» to I iv.tsv', pel ijilir 'shoit middle- C5 to 

New Itsipebeed, £44 tu L — Roiiing . i4 l) to .'»(» u.Loiig . lid to 


Must. Drown, li' to ill Ileinpseeti . . 

J 1 to I , Liiisu'il, niisii. 
. 17 lo — Nen, lor scisl 
.— to — ( liiegni-h, . 

. l-'to ■“ ■■ * 

— Ill 

. I (i to — j CoM.indtr 


(>(1 to hi 

}*' ’ 'i DiiiiMnu . 

,H lo 1-1 j,', ^j. ,„,j ^ _ 

Join h w.Mi’ 


!♦(» In « 
0 to 0 
hCto 0 

Of, t<r 0 
to 100 
bo to 


O 


0 

Avetaf*e P^kfs of Corn in Eof^hind ond IVu/cf, from i?it‘ Hctii? ns received in the IVeek 
nttltd 20i/i xMa/ch lSl‘J. 


Wheat, TOs- .VI.— Rye, ,'t,s. lid.— Hailey, .10s.4d.— (lat-, .’.V.. 7d.— Rcans Cb-. Dd— Pease, fi8s. 3d.— 
Beer or iiig, Ok. od.— Uainual, .ITs. 'hi. 

Average Pticcs of Bntuth Corn in Scollaiul, hif the Quuiler of Eight IVinchesfer Builteh, 
find Oaiincut, pet liolf of tin, Seot» T’/o//, or 11() Ib/t. AtoudiipoUt o/' the Evur 
immediutely pirndiHg ilu^ I5ih March 1819. 

Whe-’t. n‘‘ i'll.— Ill L. U. 7d.— Ikirlev, lIs, Id.— Oats, aSs. Od.— Beans, 4ba 3d —Pease, -ISs. Idd,— 
li.g, ,17s.. bd — iMtnical, iJs. biU 


ED1NB(JRGH...Ap»ii. 7. 



Wlicat. 

Barley. 


Oats. 

Pease & Bean<!. 

iKt, 


UU 41s. Od. 

1st,. 


1st,... 

...24s. Od. 

2d, 


1 2d, 3Sb. Od. 

2d,. 

24*. Od. 

2d,... 

...21b.. Od. 

3d, 


3d, 32s. Od. 

3d,. 


3d,... 

,..29s. Od. 


Averjipe of Wheat, £l : 19 : 7 : 5<13ths. 

\’oi. V. F 
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CApril 


JS£gigter.^CommercuU Report 
Tuesday, Aprils, 

Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Ob. to Os. 8d. Quartexn Loaf . . Os. lid. to Os. Od. 

Mutton .... Os. 7d. to Os. 6d. Potatoes (88 lb.) . . Os. lOd. to Os. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter . 7s. Od. to Ps. Od. Rutter, per lb. . . Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. 

Veal Os. 8d. to Is. Od. Salt ditto, .... Is. 8d. to la. 4id. 

Pork Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. Ditto, per stone . . 17s. Od.to80s. Od. 

Tallow, per atone . ISs. Od. to 15s. Od. b^ggs, per dozen . . Os. Od. to Os. 9d. 

HADDINGTON — Apbii. 8. 

Wheat. I Barley. I Oats. | Pease. I Beans. 


1st,.., 

...38s. Od. 

1st... 

...408. Od. 

1st,... 

...24&0d. 

1st... 

...85s. Od. 

Ist,.. 

...88s. Od. 

8d... 

...36s. Od. 

8d,.. 

...37s. Od. 

2d.... 

...21s. Od. 

8d,.. 

....828. Od. 

Sd,... 

..80s. Od. 

Sd.... 

....338. Od. 

3d,... 


3d,... 

...IBh. Od. 

3d... 

....19s. Od. 

3d.... 

...la&Od. 


Average of A'heat, X'l : 14 : 10 : 6>]8ths. 

JVbte.— ThebpU of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent, inore than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bu^els ; ^at ol barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bu^elL 


METEOKOLOGICAL REPORT. 


Mabch commenced with snow and frost, whit:h was soon followed, however, by mild plt a- 
sant weather, which continuctl till tiic 24t4i. During all this time, with the cxce)mon of 
the shower on the 1st, tin. re fell scarcely a drop of rain, ami the HygrenieUt indicated a 
high degrcL ol dryness, hor sever.d days afU'r the 2‘Uh ilicre were Irequent showers, but 
the quantity ol rain ib unu&uallv * maU. The mean temperature of the month is 5 degrees 
higher than trial ot‘ 1^1 and 'Spring- water > as high now as i( was last year at the be- 
ginning of Ma\- The didc'-ciu'c b‘'lwc»‘n tiic avemge ot the extremes, and the average of 
10 morning and evening, i‘ cxaaly three-tenths of a degree. The point of deixiution, 
owing to tlic dr)' north winds usual this season, is S dtgiocs lower than the mean of the 
miiiiinum teiaperaturp A verv rxtrao; dinary lluituatioi ot the Barometer took place on 
the 18th, amounting to more titan an inch, l>ut scancly an> ram followed. 1 he mean 
daily fluctuation for the inontli is one-tenth of a degree kss titan that of FebrUlU)^ 


METrOROLOGiCAi TAitf-ii:, fri/iirtui Jiotfi fhv tiei^hfer h'fit on the Hunks of 
the Tay, four mi/iA rui^t from Ptrfh, Luitfudli .>0'' ii.V, E(rvaiwa iHb fret, 

March 1819. 

Means. • Extremes, 

THEIIMOMEFRU. Dtvo'cs. 1 T1IKR\H‘M ETEIL Degrw. 

Mean of greatest dully Iiidt. . Maximum, 'Oh iLij, . • SI.O 

. cold, . . 3l> , . Miuununu • .'d, ' . . L'C.O 

toni|K Future, 1 0 A M. . 4.» S I ovVL«.t nUMmiini, In, , , 10., S 

in I'. M. . 40., 1 liigiifsi ininmiMi'. I >t(i, . . , 

oftUdy extifsmes, . , * ; IhRhrst, M. . . . 5s.« 

lo A. M. ami 10 1». M. , , 4,VJ r wntsi rtiU.., ilh, . . 3(,.0 

1 daih ubWTviitiuiis, . . 1i>3 ISv'he^l, I'l 1‘ M, 'Mh, . . . 48.5 

Whole range of iherinonietcr, . . 3.>S.'» J.-w'si rViUn .nS . , . .30.5 

Mean duly ditto, . . . It *1 ( t.re.,n*-.r i ui Jl mnir-., mm, 18.0 

tAmnf'r.itiir.' nl hnriiicr watnr. til. I I klsI , I Kll . 5,0 

1‘UtOMFrEU. Inches. 

M- . 7th. . .jOlJi; 

. J'h)!. . l'.S.H92 

M- Tth, . .10.114 

•-’srii, . yy.i i.-i 

n 'Ji horns, ISih, . 1.133 

'ilh, . 050 

H VCi ROM FilTEIl. Degrees. 

. m.y. M. )7th, . ayo 

ditto, j^l, . j.Q 

. 10 J>. lotfi, . S(;.o 

ditto, in. . 4 0 

f'ei«.HiKlui,(.inA M.,*Jlsi. n.’,; 
... . l.oweHt ditO), 17ih, 12.0 

itirhe^t, tOP.M. 2Sth. 41 2 

...... Lowest rtitlo, null, JI.O 

Hum ILghem.jKA.M Kt. 9H.0 
.... Le-it ditto, 1 7th, 41.0 

Greatest, iiP.M i},t, 91.0 

Least ditto, Jt,tli, 45.0 

ib.iu Greatc-d lOA.M. .ilsi. .'04 

Leitst ditto, J7tli, AH.H 

lircatiwt, 10 P. M. 2«th, 20i» 

Least ditto, .073 


BAHOMETEn. Inches. | 

Mean of 10 A. M (temp. <if mcr. 47) • , it'^heAt, Id <\ 

10 P. M. (tenip of niei. 17 ) . L.i« estditiu. 

)x»th, (temp, of uier 47) . SW.liT'i H I 5 h- j., Oi f. ! 

Wlwile range of barometer, • . 7 57i» 

Mean ditto, during the da), . . . ,123 CjFL'.te^a laii^i 1 

night, . . .1'JI Lca-.t di.ttv 

in 1.’4 hours, . . . .241 

IIYGKOMETER. Degrees. Leslie. Highest 

Rain In mehes, . . . .75K Lost't 

Evaporation in ditto, .... l.soti H’gli'ft 

Mean rltdly Ksanoration, . . . .05tt Lowist 

Leslie. Mean, lo A. M. . . , 1.5 y Anderiiou. 1'. ul 

10 P. M. . . . 11.5 

both, . . . 13.7 

Andetaon. Point of Dep 10 A. M. . 34 3 

10 P.M. . 33.4 lUlal 

both, . 3.7.8 

ReUU Humid. 10 A. M. . 73.7 

10 P.M. . 7k.7 

...... Mow. lone 

Gn.rooi».inl0t)cub.inalr,10A.M..149 

10 P.M. .144 

both, .146 


Fair days, 83 j rainy days. 8. Wind west of mendian, 'Jfi ; can of Biendian. 1, 
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Begkter,^MeieorQlogk9l Report. 


IIS 


Met£ 0 B 0 L 001 CAL TablEj extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton~hHl. 

[N.B.— The ObeervAtioni are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, fiwenoon, and four o'clock, after* 
HOOD* The Meond Observadon u the afternoon, in the Ant oolumoj is taken by the Keister 
Thermometer. 


Bureau. 

.vuwli ! 
Tlu-c 

29.614 

M.4H 


.691 

A. 41 


.406 

M.iU 


28 HCy 

A. 43 


.951 

M.43 


29.9.41 

A. 43 

. 

.331 

M.4M 

.1 

.53u 

A.41 J 

n 

.6b 1 

.M. 131 

L; 

.bbJiA.42J 

n 


Mar.l{ 

*{ 

»{ 

•{ 

*{ 

*( 

*{ 

,oj 

“I 

»{ 

15( 


M.31 
A.S9 
M.37 
A. 29 
M.3'. 
A. 28A 

A seil 
M..39 ' 
A. 32 
M.41 
A. 32 
M. 12 
.\.33 
|M.43 
A. 38 
M.47 
A. 40 
M 40 
|a. 39 
M.44 
A. 38^1 
M.13 I 
\ 58 ^ 
M.41 
[a. 3‘i 
M.43 
A. 79 
M.43 
A. 38 
M. 18 
A, 43 


29.326 

.48‘J 

.47- 

.327 


M.37V 

A.37r 

M 40 
A. .38 


.ij'ji'm.sk 
-7.'i 1-A.37 
.891 1 M> in 
.Hl.iA.Ilf 




.833'a. - 
7HOIM.4.1 \ 
,834 A. 41 ; 
.9791 M. 13 1 
.U) 71 A. 44 ; 
.879|M.45\ 
.8331 A. 40 ( 
.7.3i.M 47 1 
.7H.i.A. 4*1 f 

TQiliM /l? X 


■ Cblc. 


.790|M.47{ 
.790 A.47 f 
.:9(lM.4h'| 
.7 13', A. 47 f, 


|N. W.' 


iN. W. 


.H40 \ IT f 
.931 M 43 "I 
. 9 .TJ,A. 4 U 7 >’’* 
.777;M.4.o 
.1711 v. 4 s; 
.3:8M.4:m 
. i‘l8, 1.43 r 


Hcarysnow, 
jClcnr frast. 
Ditto, mild 

Do. 

Do. 

C lear, calm. || 
Cloudy. 

Clear. 

('Icar, cold. 

Icieai. 

Clear, cold 
Do, mild. 

I Do. II 

Icioiuly, inild| 


Mar. 


W. Icioiulv, do. 


(N. W 


iShottcrr, •! 

liolJ 


% 

19{ 

20 1 

”{ 

H 

“{ 
“{i 
*7{ 
28 1 
29| 

30| 

3I{ 


'Ihnr 


M.3>< 
A. 34 
M.3H , 

A. 52 
M.39 
A. 36 
>1.40 
A. 31 
M .77 
A. .1(1 
M.38 
I A. 27 

M.45 

Ia. 36 

M.41 
\.3.> 
>1.42 
A. 30 
>1.43 
A.S'i 
M.4:> 
A. 5(> 

M IJ 
4 42 
M.41 
41 
M.42 
[.\. 12 


.430 M. 11 

.4.30 A. 42 

.317 M.41 
.118 A. 12 ^ 
|28.980|M.47 ^ 
.IOhIa. 44 , 

, .y()b‘M.43\ 

129 I22-A.44| 


Iisr. W. Clear, cold. 
W.'Clear. 


M. W.'Snow&Rain 


N.E. 
\S. E. 


IC'lcar, cold. 


lx. E. 
iCble. 


IW. 

.X. 1V.{ 



[29.W7)M.49| 


8.W. jShowery. 
b. W. Clear. 


Average of ram .8 inches. 


APPOINTMENTS, PHOMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIf.. 

Charles Knntchbull, Esq. ixanpoiiiUHl Ins Mates 
ty's coii'iul .11 \anlps, aiul oU other ports and pbikek 
111 the Departiiiunt of the Lower Lone. 

The Hirl of I'lfc lull been appoinled mic of the 
Lords of the Uod-ehainber, in room id Oil Earl of 
t'mitett dei'p.tscd. 

Jweph Davies, F.S((. is npTKimted his MajChtys 
consul for the Cape \ erde Islinds, to reside at M 
JOgv). 


i[. ecclesiastical. 

I'he Right Hun. Lord Douglas lias nresented the 
Rev. Aich- MH'imocUy tu Die church aiul paiisli 
«t Bunch: and Prcbtmi. 


IIT. MILITARY. 

H Dr. G. Wm Harcoui I to be ( umet, 18 Mar. 1819 

7 Dr. ('omet (Uld Adj. T. JefT, lauk of Lu*utcii- 

ant. 4 do. 

R. Smyth to be Comet by pureli. s'i«* Wil- 
liams, proiil. 19 Feb, 

8 Lieut. T. \V. Hariington to be (’apt. vice 

Carter, ilciul 18 March 

Cornet II. Ferguson, from 9 Dr. to bo 
Lieut, by puich. viint Fraser, prom 

‘Jj Feb. 


9 Di. J. A. Lord Loughborough to bi' Cornet by 
piindi. vice Tergusoii 26 Fell. 1819 
11 W tlUam Spike tu be Comet by purch. vice 
WlutlU*, ret. do. 

16 Lieut. H. Lane to be CapL by purch. iice 
Maiufleld, ret. 2) Dec. 1818 

L'uriiet !• Buckley tu bi* Lieut, by purch. 
viccLaiic do. 

2 J Capt J F. Pater-^i >n to be Major by purch. 

vice Bioome, ict IS March 1819 

3 F. (i. Ensign Lord Ilingham, IVom (i Dr. to 

bi* I'usipi and Lieut, by purch. \ ice Au> 
!>oQ, U Dr S4 Due. 1818 

4 Foot H 1 Loraiiie to he Emugn and LieuL by 

puTih. vice Ikllingham, 6 F. 18 Feb. 19 
6 En*dgn W. DeUingham 6oni 4 F. to be 
k.iisign and Lieut, by puruh. vice Lord 
RingTiara do. 

21 Capt. W. Wdlshiic. from h. n. 97 F. to lie 
( 'jpU V let' M'Grcgor, cancelled 26 do. 
27 E. R. RuiuUe to be Ensign by purch. vice 
C’oopcr, ivt. 11 March 

36 Capl. C. W. Wall to be Major, vice Ar- 
mett, dead 2.5 Feb. 

Lieut. J. M. Philpot to be Capl. vice Wall 
do. 

EmilgD J> Dewaou to be LieuU vu» Phil^t 

£. Wilmot to be Snsigu, vice Dewson, 
prom. Il March 

59 Capt. F. C. Crotty, fkom 6^F. to be Capt. 

viw Bu^ajot wilsooi xeL 
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4(i Font I.jnit. R. Viiiwiit, from .'»8 F to lie LiciiU 
vifc fame, ret on h. p. oS F. 

14 Dec. 181 H 

51 Lieut. J. S. Powell, toIieAdj vieeJonci, 
lea. Ailj. onlv 2) Feb. i8l9 

53 Assist. MirR. W. Pollock. M I) to lie 
.''urp vice P.i]ips, dcrtd ]1 March 

fid Fnsigii r. fruaa U> Lk‘ Lieut. VK<t' l>avy, 
tiecul 15 iJt'c. 1818 

T . Uuinsfonl to la* EnMgn, \ ler M 'Ibmgall, 
dead 17 Feb. IH1‘» 

Cent, fadet P. Ditni.ih to lx* }.iistg». vuv 
f roaU IK do. 

£.8 f ipt r. W. Kjsch, from 3 VV. |. H- to hi 

« .'ipt. vue fioitv, F. do. 

b*9 1 t. (ieii. M. f. Lord IVioMbrd, (L f IL 

ftom 88 K to Ik' I'olonel, vice Sirf. 
l ulyiT, dead IlMauli 

7.1 fient. fade! M F. Hull to be Kuhigiiby 

ponli. \ K( ( oj«f. ret. 21 .Ian 

*7 < .'nt. 11. ri.ie.' to lie M.ijor by jniich Mei* 

ret. * 11 Munli 

I. ieiir. M .1, \. f lerKt' to be fnptaiti b> 

pnreh. \.ec Pl.iee do. 

I'.iiiigii I. |). Hur/Ktolx Lieut, by pui (ill. 
^leeflirke do. 

II. ILuiiiUoii to be Ensign by piircli. Met 

ll.irri' do. 

d.i Jt. 11. W\u\.tid to be Ensign, \ici* Ken, 

dc.id ’ ■ L’) Fell. 

88 Lt. (Jen Sirt* Pniminund. (•'.(.It. f<» 
Ix’ ( oloiU'J, Mil- Lord liertstoid II M.-.r. 
U3 ( .Ip);. .1. I>. I o\i.y to Iv b> puieh. 

MeeAdiiOi. let '"I. I, in 

J.Kut J. Pr.itt to be( apt. by]iuicli \if 
'I (It ev. prom. LM do. 

RUIe Ur* Lieut. J. Kiiie.iul to lie Vdj, mit ^*iiitli, 
It’S. \(lj. only ' Ih teb 

.1 ( ouisteti to bo Jd l,»eui xiee I’vel, 'id 
]■' I Marth 

1 W.I.lt. (feiit. f .idol f MilN lo lie I'.ns.)i,'ii, \nc 
M.ulcun, dtud L > Feb 

II. Ilatig Litsign .1. Claike (o be Lmit. yiet 
t .iiiipioii, de.ul i Jtei. 18 is 

Ensign J Murplv to lie I.ieiii \iet 1 o- 
Ihergill, dead :"Jdo. 

K. .\Tt. 1st Lieut J. \\ Iiitty to Ik* Id t .ipt. (ii I. 

\V. Muiiio dll Jt tin lxj«> 

lid Lieut. 1'. L, tooletobi Isl I liSTeii.int 

-5 Oi'l. 1.818 

E. Itiehai.l', to Ik 1st l.ieut. 

2 1, 1,111 'Kt'l 

Goiu fadet S I Longinoii but 2d l.uut. 

* 5 Met. 1M8 

li Eng Istlieut. I s, Ki(.,oii til be 2ti ( ipuio 

IT Jan. Idl9 

I’d Lieiit. r. 'I'. Mwouil to lx i t I.t. do. 
f'Uiiiiien (leii. ^ir i'i.r..d li.uid. b.nt toK’Cxis 
111 IvJiiAiIe, \iie *'ii C. ( elyci fU,id 

1 1 More’. 

s-thir H, H. IL \d.uno, I ite M.inir'MK to be 
P.'ViiL. ui u Kee l)nlci<.t, vice i.n. 'sell, 
dead H. Feb. 


KiWiUf/ffCi. 

Wajor Matson, 1 
V<.ilker, TJ 

— Miilker, from 71 K. uithJlt 1 ♦ t W .1. L 

Matsuii, .ill. 

llrctct "Vlajor Killy, from I Life (ids. witb ('.iptain 
Martin, h p. 'J3 I)i. 

■shum, fioin fi Or. (r ree. with 

faptain Pinnn, b. p. 2h I- 

I'apLdn Uriageinaii, troin I F. It, rcx. dilT. witli 
C.ipuun \ctnon, b. p. 

MOTgun, fioni 2 F. C«. icv. diff. with fapt. 

ortnght, Jj. p. 

MtxwhopM?, fnim 5 F. G. rec. difK u itli fapt. 
Foistcr, b. p- 

F. Colville, fiom 5 F G. rce difl'. with ('apt. 

Knolly^, li. p, 

—a Grant, from 3 P. t,. rec. dill*, witli CapU H. 

:t#ilU‘,h.p. 

James, from 3 1*. fi. rec. difl. with fapt. 
Mu) ray, h. p. 

Duiin, from 1 1 F. rrc.diff, with fapt. Hodi* 

fort, h. p 

Master, from 1 F. (i. rcc. diR*. with C'.ipt. 

Vyncr, b. p. 

f l«irkc, from 1 P. ivith Capt. J. Cowell, h.p. 

■ llobert'on, troni 78 F. rcc. dilf. with Capt. 

J. F. Lard", h. p. Meur. It. 

Lieut. Philli^m, from 7 Dr. G. rcc. difl*. w ith Lt. 
Chabner, n. p. 1 Dr. G 


Lieut. Petrr, from fi Di> rcc. dilT. with Lt. Lowe, 

h. p, 18 Dr. 

- Viw. Valletor, ftom 1 F. G. rec. diff. witli 

Licul. btfuihoiK’, h. p. 

— Butler, front 3 F. G. ree. illtf. with LictK, 

Fraticr, h. p. 

Puiiiier, from 2.3 F. rce. difl'. with Lieut. 

Uunu'tt, li. p. T1 F. 

Garrett, hum 4!) F. rec. diff. with Lt. King, 

h. p. 

Winder, from 49 P. rcc. diff. with Lt. Peel, 

h. p. H » F. 

11.11 retf, from .W F. ru:. diff. with Lieut. 

Seotwu's, li I*. 


W'liitney, from 71 P- rei*. diff. with Lieut. 

lb*el, h. p ‘ID F. 

.lone-, from TM F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Powell, li. p. 1,0 F. 

Monekton, tioiii I Lite Gds. rcq. diff. with 

i iM't M.iiini’rs. h.p. 1 F. (• 

Has., lioiii U l>i. rw. dill, with Lieut. IL 

I'Cipiisoii, h p 8 Dl. 

Falliin, Imin 15 Dr. rec, diff. with Lieut. A. 

M. Ikiyard, h p. 23 Di 

Heauluv, trom'-’T P. with Lieut. J. Everett, 


(.7 F . 


S'topliird, fioin 33 F. ri'c. ilifl*. with Lieut. 

Loid Keir, h. p. P. 

\M»tatlc\, tioni 59 F. rec. difl. with Lieut. 

11. faldieoti, h. p. * 

Kstritt. Iioui 1.7 P. with Lieut. B Oeauloy,, 


foniei Mehiile, from ') Dr. with Lieut Lord G. 
111*1111111 k, li p. I F. (r. 

B.ill, iniwi 7 Dl. with forilct Karl of He! 

fast, li. |i. 

I tisign iMiwtob, from SI P with Ensign .^plame. 

h. p 2*. I . 

I lent. fmm y F. riv. diff with Ensign CJ 

11 ( .inunt . b. |>. sr» r. 

M'Intm. innn TJ F vilh Fusien IJ \v 

Lutvens, 1 > 1 . 

^ LutiHK, from l.i F. with Kmirii J, M’lU' 

tire, ,77 F 

Mdiiki'ii, 11. St.iff f o, wdh Ensimi F. H 

HoIk, h. ]). 

fjiuailci-Masttr A*ke\, fiom T) I’ willi vuirtci 
M i«t«*r Kiiiin 1 . p '*7 F 
\.s-i,i ‘sing. (jiM< i, iiom .7 I . <j with As.ist ‘*1.1 
Judd, h, t< 


and liviiumt'ni, 

M.IJOI 3d IIT s, ’» . r 
( tpuin M.»i-le Id, I.. lit 
( orntt Mini lit , 1 1 Dr 
I*nsij;ii fojK’, 7’’ P. 


mentis Cam lilt'd 

1 .tie.iin M‘(ir»4;or. 21 i 
\ .iMant .s.irgeoii Maeli .<n, T.~i I 

DiShH,t\cd. 

Pratt, Jk’p. f oininis (icn 

V3 II. Mooie, Dtp. As-isi. ConiiiliS. (i<n. 

Deathft. 

(•cii i«r C. t ulyer. Brut. h9 J . fiov. of Kiiisali* 

S March J8i>| 

Lt Gen. M. Matthew, iate ol 

Wright, late H. Ir. Ail, 

Mni. Gen. Trotter, K. Art. 

Lt. f ul. Aniu tl, 3 1 F. 
fajitain Maxwell, h. p. 11 P. 

Schuyler, h. n. 'l I P. 

Keith, Inv. Ilri. of It. \rl. 

llolK-rlsoii, 3 Laiicai<birc Mihtia 

Lieut. Kelli It, 5 Or. (iiL. 

fimiining, 1 W 1. It. .* laii, 

Fotheigill, II. y tiTk llan. 2J Dec. 1813 

— ■■ M'Murran, York I Itih. SJt! do. 

Maxwell, do. 18J.Uk. IhM 

Gorlicn, h, p. 7 lane Ger. Leg. 31 ilo. 

'Jd Lievti. and Uns^irnt. 

Kerr, S'} F. 

M'iiitosli, R. \'ork ILin. 15 .Ian. 

Do;(g, 1 ( ctliin Reg. Rf Julv 1818 

fin'cn, do 21 do. 

gr-Mr. .Stmldart, .71 P. 11 Sept 

.Surgeon Pappb. 53 I*. 

Miserliantnns, 

Gaskin, Dep f um. Gcti. at Janniic t 1 .I.in 1819. 


ly do. 
Dec IhlK 
fiMaich I8n* 

ay .Ian. 
23 Fell. 

12 do. 
S7 Jan. 
2f* Feb. 
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Stgitler.—JjftpiritUmenls, PromtloM, Sfc, 


Nainfh. 

~ Vuiilains 

Sir James a.(«)mIoii 
C haTica Farwcll 
Edw. Colmiui 
J W ftlrtntat'U 
W. N. Gla.scock 
TheoWd June-. 

'1'. B. ( ollitT 
R<ib. ilannier 
W. li. A. I'ettmun 
II. .1. U>c7k(* 

.1. F. ( hapm.'in 
I Iiar1(>N (*. ILiiutolph 
(lull. ( harlL‘^ I'.ijtt'l 

^111 I ] miry 
Win Fopli.im 
lion. J. (•uiduii 

Lii’uii naiJ... 

(iol) rnitplM’li 
t>''orcc 'WiMilci.iinbe 
I iiiuU'S G union 
tu tirp* n*j.pic 

I. 011111 F Thynui* 

('.ill. MaMoo 

Oilki 

(f. K. l*OHItMilV 
I . i’M‘hr*iif 

riioiu'tt saunurez 

II. 1'. Lrw 
M Flnlib. 

Hm FiisUr 
I I'll, rl t iird 

( >Vii1(‘o(l 

\\ i.i iIuiiiHt 
< . 11. SWIlibUT.lL 
('luirli s (Josutl 
ll<i ' o nr.iitlM\diU- 
M fi.lilon 
H 1*. lioppntir 
W. E. Fully 
I . W. ItmfKy 

liilin (. Iiiiu'h 

I . 

I). II. ^ AlMlli 
E'lw.tnl llfU’luT 
I'hilip Justu’i 
lloiK.ll llaipii 
In'orRO ('. V t.'0 

Jaitics W ij; ton 

J. J. F. 

J 11 (.'anjut* 

\y 111 1 i 

W. \V, I^VtUH 
U. U. ,A<‘hinuty 
I Inn veil' til 
i (i^i'ATd ( in|ipill 

i.lllUS l.ilMLIIlV 

^V. II l)ni< 

\ i;. < )j.\“ 

Ell. ( lai Kvou 

Lorfl Viscount Maiiclovilli' 

linn < 1 . .1. C'.ivi'liiii'ill 

('•ihl. Brcri'ton 

J. U, L. Hnv 

J. W. Yining 

W Iviti-hrn 

Ilobvrt EUc 

Ilfiiry N'iizei 

llolwit lloc'hAnt 

John Elwiii 

Arthur iiarlvv 

JD I. WoodiilU* 

Thomas Stowiirl | 

A. M'DouhKI I_ 

Tames Lowiv l” 

Maisthal Hoyles } 

Kojiul Miifiui'i. 

I dpi. 

1st Lieut. 

(I Jaeut. fico. (jriHin 
. . ... — F. .Mncnain.ii.i 




IW 


III. KAVAL. 

Ajppointmenis, 



t blames. . | 

^hips. 

Active 

Masters. 

Alexander Louthcan 

Aelive 

Alert 

Wrn Akybone 

Cadmus 

Beaver 

Alexander Watson 

Cherokee 

CadmuA 

J Tnviek 

Drake 

Canidlion 

.lohn Allen 

Heron 

Cherokee 

K. Kiitmp 

James Foddon 

I Iclicon 

Falmouili 

Myrmidon 

Heron 

T .Spence 

Nautilus 

lU-lieon 

Tliomas Marsh 

Fantlura 

Myrmidun 

M. Kolhrouk 

Fheo&uit 

MdUtllUa 

J. Ilutiiam 

Hosano 

Fandor.s 

John Franklvn 

Roval .Sovcrciffn V( 

Frinei’ Regent 

H. tlAwkev 

Syhille 

Uusaciu 

.Alexander rhuinp^n 

'IVes 

hvhille 

J. W. I*. Pill 

W.'i'.p 

T'am.'ir 

Smnuel Tuck 

Wye 

Abiiiidanci: 

Su means. 
s J. Swavm* 

Aetivc 

Aetive 

JaiiicK Dilmme 

( 'ndinu'' 

Ditto 

.loscph M'Ciei 

C heruket' 

Ditto 

J/'hii (ireig 

Drake 

Ditto 

j Alexander Lyall 

Dwarf 

Aid 

I Win 'Viidersuii 

t irasxhonper 

\lbion 

loliii E'dwiirdi 1 

lleda 

Ditto 

1 Jaiiiei. Dsmniut ) 

Dclaxm 

Andrninaiiit | 

, H Feign'.on [ 

Lev twl 

Riossoin 

1 T. 11 Wil.m i 

Ijffey 

Cadmus 

! E. F. \\llkL> 

Mvimidoti 

Ditto 

' Joint Rankin 

Naulilii'} 

( henikee 

i (.. 11. Jone.* 

Nimrod 

Ditto 

' N. lUiche 

Fandun 

I'otlfl.llU'C 

.Samuel Alr\ naK 1 

I10S.IT1O 

!< i;i ru 

Luiydici 

rtvimriie 

; yli'iiifauf Sio/fi'Ofif, 

( Hugh O’Neil 

1 

1 Active 

1 jJifumtti 

, I'hoina^ Browiingg 

Aigonanr 

(OlfK'J 

, John Bell 

' Baeilius 

Ditto 

J M. Quiu 

1 Beilettc 

1 lecLi 

1 W m ( liirke 

( ont|iiuii)i 

Ditto { 

, 'Ihoina.' Rolirrt'Oi' 

Ditto 

Helicon 

, Alex.imler UilsellJii 1 

[ Ditto 

Ditto ! 

, A\ .Seales 

1 Dauntless 

kangaroo 

John 

Egerm 

LiMiuler 1 

hi»b. Little 

I'avourtie 

Myiiindmi 

( . J. Hi'v erli J 

(injK-r 

N nitilu'* ! 

; 'Mexandti J<Ldi(r 

1 ilL'i>l;i 

Ditto I 

C R. SeniunaliCi 

1 lyaxia 

NcwcJi'irlc 1 

Cloud Brown 

Kangaroo 


Hilio 
Kiu’chorsi 
lU) aim 
ll)1to 

'• .ilj'ljun 

S(*\ tTII 

Ditto 

Ditto 

M)f 11 1 \ m r 

''II I'raiiiJ" I)i .ki 

sihille 

'J' UU.1.' 

'I Vi'S 
Dllio 
Wolt 

Kiiv'lo, Uei. ( utter 
\ i|i:iUnl, «1o. 

do. 

( d'.ili. ('non, du> 
Towtlii'Ilil, do. 
I'ltworlh, do. 

\p'UHol Tunsjiuit 


Adi\e 

\\ M 


_ l.imes ^■^>rres^l'^ 
I'iioiiM'- Mitelii'li 
: .lolni ^1*1. iiiit 

f< ^ in D.iviOs 
; Jam' smith 
I .1. !'. Ikiilcy 
, J.-iuies Keith 
I John (nay 
s..iuuLi VVelluv 
I I’eler i otJnan 
I Ejili. (ir.a/ike 
\iilh. Dono/;l)oe 

I 

|i U ilium Willie 
I \V D. MiiTTav 
I W illi.mi 'riioni 1 .. 

’I liomas \\ diSK'ks 

I, IIiLiurd Sholl 
;! W. II. I loupe: 

; I Kind tiwiij 
I tico jjc M.irsli 
' Williiun iJarieU 
‘ John .lireiii.ou 
I W till 1111 Ft el le 
* l ihi.'uU Hhekinoif 
Rich. A. Cowan 
’ Jiilm s.i\,ij;e 

I C/iafiltiti f. 

I Tuim Kirhv 
; J f I ward ilealty 
! Viilliam llowcM 


Morgiaiin 

Mynnidon 

Nuitlilus 

FheaMuit 

Fioneer 

I'lotectoi* 

Salisbury 

Ditto 

Ditto 

S’e\ ein 

J>illo 

Sydney 


Actnc 
Bui walk 
Cadmus 

t-'llLTOkW* 

Falmouth 
I leela 
I leron 
Helieoi) 
MyrmidoH 

N.iiitilu« 

Northumberliini'i 

Faiidora 

Rosario 

SiTiphin* 


(■any mode 

RevolutioiiHire 

'I’ribunc 


ns 


[[April 


HegiHer,'--^Apf»inhiu!fiia^ Promotions, dfC, 
MuccUancous Appointmentg. 

Sir James Cocktaum. Bart. Paynu»ter of the Royal Marine Foroes. 
I'olonel Hon. fi. A. C. Stapyltan, Commissiaoer of the Wavy. 
Captain Robert Barie, Acting Resident Commissioner in Canada. 
C'aptaiii Thomas llu^ Supenntendant of Chronometors. 

To superintend the Ordinary. 


Names. j Names. j Name o. 


rUBtUlM*. 

D. M'Lc^ 

Thomas Gray 

Thomas Read 

n. D. ijincHster 

N. T. France 

B. H. Ron 

James U Hurchas 

i^rsett. 

John Hayes 

Ocorge L. SaunderR 

W. Moore 

Cnm/mndi > j 

George Harris 

H. Henning 

E. Denham 

Jolin Uobarts 

R, Shugar 

* Tliom.i«! Dutton 

George IIopkniR 

W. SlMHl 

.1. Wyliorn 

John Sutherland 

.1. .1. Laiiyon 

’ Li ittfnanis. 

George WiUianihon 

Thomas Tatt 

M lUuuii Cuckratt 



Edwartl Puwnall, Clerk of the Sun-cy, Woolwich Yard. 

1*. Edgecombe, ditto ('hathani V'erd. 

\inbr(i<.c Keddcll, ditto Plyinoulli ^ ard. 

It T Foster, l‘li;rk ot the Rope Vanl, Pnrthmoiith Yard. 

f)r ItolKMt Wright, Phyueian of €jrei‘nwieh Hospital. 

Dr John Cray, ditto of Halsar Hospital. 

PtmnotUyns. 


Value-. 

1 Names. | 

1 Nninea. 

t aptam. 

Rohci t Jump. 

George F Pomeroy 

IJon. John Gordon 

W'in Cas^ 

Samuel Fox 

Alex. G. WemysH 

CommanderA, 

('lurk-s (losbctt 

Vi. N. Glascock 

(rcorgc Hailes. 

Charles r. Frankland 

IL F V . PogsuD 

Lieut t Muts. 

Surffems. 

Daniel Miller 

Benjamin Hay ter 

Wm Aiulenoui 

.lohn Eveleigh 

Edward S. Clerkson 

Joiteph M*( Tea 

Thomds Lipson 
fiujm'annnatat Commanders. 
Philip I'omlinstm 

Win Burnett 

Thoinaa I hike 

William Matt 


BIKTHS, MARKIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Fel>. h. At (\tlIiepTicsi, Dctnnslurc, Lady Maxy 
ilav, <i (laiieliter. 

h. At Birkciibog, the lady of R. Marqui:s, a sou. 
H. At Holl>'nH>un1-house, county of Mayo, the 
lady of I'hoiiia^ Spencer Lunlsay, Ev|. a ilaughter. 

— At \tlilonc, the Udy ot LioMtenaiiUCuiuni!] 
Murr.iv, C.B. aMistaiU-aitjutant-gciipral. a Non. 

17. \t t’r.uling-hmi<.e. llv' lady of JamiA Paton, 
Euj. A hon. 

— 'The wife of an industrious weaver in the 
neighbourhotJtl of Newburgh, Fite, was ^felj de- 
livered of two •■oiM .mil .1 danglitcr, who, witli the 
niothcr, arc all doing well 
I’d. Mrs Fraser Tyller ot Aldouri>', a daughter. 
— Tlic Dutches, of iteiltonf, a miu. 

— At Mcrchaut-Ntrcet, Edinbiirgli, Mr<, William 
Dunlop, a son. 

i-1. At .')S, Heorcp-stri'cl, Kdinburgli. Mfb M.ic- 
kcnzic ot strathgarvo, a daugbtei . 

— At Leith Fort, the loily ot Lieuteiunt CcdunLl 
Walker, a d-iughler. 

Hi, At Eduiliurgli, the lady of tnuirles Henry 
JSazeley, Esq a sun 
— At CrigEic, Mrs Low , a sun. 

— At Boumgne'Sur-MiT, tliclaily of Colonel S,r 
J. Canicron, h.< ‘.0. K.T.s ot the 'Ith fool, a son. 

— MX', Powdl, l!i, Knlhriiiu*<>LrLvt. Edinburgh, 
a dauglitcr. 

J.!. Miii J. IL Russ, 7, Eld('i-.-trcel, Ediuhuigh, 

am 

— At Benumont^cuttage, Chcrtsitj, thclatly of J. 
If. ('oil, Kaq. a dauglitoT. 

2~. Mrs Macdmuld, 38, lleriot-row, Ednibuigh, 
a daughter. 

Mn Stoddart, Albany-street, Edinburgli, a 

aon. 

3K. At Dublin-Bti’Gct, Edinburgh, Mrs Swan, a 

daughter. 

_ At (ikiikindy, the lady of Sir Alexander Leith. 
• son. 

» At Riiirardinc manse, Ross-thire, Mrs Mac- 
heun, a daughter. 


Matth 1. At It), Cri'st Ntlson-strect, Liserpoof, 
Mr. Dr H.inn,i\ . a daughter. 

— Mrs ^ ule, .>ruughtoii-plaee, FAlmburgh, ason. 

‘J. Lad\ llairiet Papi't, a daughrei. 

— In t'aveiidi<h-si|uau‘. London, the lady of 
Admiral J. E. Doud.ih, a daughtiT. 

ft. At Hachurn-plM’e, l.dinburgh, MrsVlilliain> 
son. a son 

fi M rs t .(sirge Moncj leff, a sttll-bnm male child, 

— At ndmonsUiiuyliouse, MrsW aucliope of Ed. 
inonsLonc, .i daughter. 

— At Lctcnbide, Mrs Ulackbuninf Kilcam, a 
son. 

At StiathiniglO'field, Mrs Thomas Walker, a 

son. 

7. At M.mstield, the lady of W. Thomson Mony> 
10 , 111 , Esi| of Maiisflfld, H son and heir. 

— Mrs Muubray, Howc-Ktreel, RUmtnirgh, a mjh. 

cS. At Abbey-lull, Kdinburgli, Lady Menzic^ of 
Menzies, n son. 

— Mrs Brmgloe, Nelsou-strect, Edinburgh, a 
■laughter. 

10. At Wicrnroinhy-place, EdinlHirgh, MisRich' 

ard Maikenaii . u daughter. 

— At \ ork. Mis Miliici oi Nunraonkton, n 
tlaughter. 

— At Fountainbridge, Rdinbuigh, S/In Andrew 
nciv'crsou, a win. 

— At Ronskeiil-liousc, Perthshire, the Jody of 
i aptain Ilndgsou, royal luiv \ , ,i non. 

— \t \ew-ha11-liuuBi*, Mrs Brown, a son; her 
1 1tli ctiild. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Ferguson of Kinmiundy, a 

Mill. 

— At Sandhoiise, Shetland, the I ady of John 
Scott, Es,|. inn of Scalloway, adaugliter. 

— I'hc Manhioiiesi. of Ely, a daughter. 

11. At Albniiv-streci, KditilHirgn, Mrs Napier, a 
daughter. 

-<• In London, tliv lady of Francis James Adam, 
Ksip a Bon. 

13. .Yt lYirtoIx lIo, Lady L'libank, a daughter. 

17. At .5, NiiTth i hoiiottc-strect, Ldmburgb, 
Mrs Douglas, ason. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Aufruit 34, 1R18. At Calcutta, Mr J. Can^beU 
of the Bcnf^ol civil aervioc, to Margaret Floni, 
' daughter of the late Mr D»uglug, West Indies, and 
nif?ce cit Maim J. L. Stuart, fiooouxmhle East India 
Ccnnpauy'ftscriice. 

Jar. 33. At Leith, Captain Jamtt Kerr of the 
ship Peggy. West Ittdiaiiian, to Catherme, f4.urth 
daughU^r of the late Captain William Nesbitt, Old 
Shipniiiff Cornnaiiy, Berwick. 

Fee. 17. At wiiton-inaiise, Boxburriishiie, Mr 
Thomas Wilson, manufacturer, Hawi», to Char- 
lotte. only daughter of the late Charles Grant, 
writer in Edinburgh. 

— ilavld Murray, Eiq. wine-merchant, to Ma- 
rion, youngest dau^ter of the late Ai&dKW Car- 
michael, Esq. EdliilQurgh 

— At the British Atnbafisadoi*s at Paris, t'harlcs 
.Shakurly, Esq eUlest son of C. hh ikerly. Lsq. of 
.Shakrrl), in th* county of Lancaster, and of hom- 
erford-haJl, ui the county of Cliestcr, to Mademoi- 
aellc ilnii.'ilic l)*Aviury, only daughier of the Duke 
D’Avacy 

I h. At Dalkeith, Alevandcr, youngest son of the 
late James Murray, Em], of ( rautind, to Jmsic, 
eldest daughter of Sir I hoinas Moiikt, Dalkeith. 

31. At I apel, Josep!) Carnngtun Ridgway of 
PuTadillyTtn Elizabeth Ballitigalf. onk daughter of 
tlic llev. Patrick Baillugall Lieath of Capel, Sur- 
rey, and fit Margaret's llkctshaU, Sufililk. 

3.’. At Dalwhat, {'. A. l.cimork, Emi csaptain, 
royal navy, to L ilias, fifth daughtci of Jolui t or- 
son, Kstj. of Dalwjuit. 

33. At iiondon, Thomab BroadwocNl, Ksq uf 
Junipor-hall, Surrey, to Anne Augubia, clilcbt 
daughter of Alexander Muiidcl], Lsq. uf Parlia- 
meiiT-stnait. 

— \l Mavishauk. Alexander Urodir, Esq. miT- 
rhiuu m Leith, to Loui io, third daughter of the 
late raptAiii William Meieer ot the huuuurahlc 
luasi India Coiniiany's service. 

— At Leith, Captain llubctl Mueklc, to Elixa- 
belli, eldest daughter of Mr W lUuim Camplielt, 
l.euh. 

•Ji. At the nunse of CamoeK, the Rc\. Peter 
CiiS4<ns, mmutcr of Lauder, to Cathcruic, only 
daughter ot tin Rev. Alex. Thomson, luuiister oi 
i 'ariioek. 

MairA i. W'llham Polkxk, Esu. ot W'hitchall, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter ot John Black, L.sq. 
of t iennout 

— At (Uertun, near A iirk, HolKTt Dow Kerr, 
P.s I of (•rt'CiKX'k, to \ugii><ni, youiigcal daughter 
Id the iate fU'v< i laudius liueha'iinan, U.U. 

— At (ilasgim, Mr Alevandcr Maodouall, writer, 
hr Margaret, clde»t daughter of Itobert Walker, 
f'sq merchant. 

2. At AliUivlimc, CH]>l.im A. (i. .lack'iOn, of the 
.i1 ,(■ till' I y, to Catherine, cldcM lUughler ut tia 
lair WalUr (a’ciI, EiSf. ol Moiuton JellriCn, Here- 
loiiishirc. 

— At Lochkiiy house, Donald Camubell, Krif|. 
oi \cliiiaeRiig, to Miss fllizii MacLmc, daughter ut 
the late Murdoch iMaclanf', Lmj. ut Lodibuy, island 
of Mull. 

1. \t Duiidts;, J&ines Kiiowrlcs. Esq. of Kirkton, 
to Lsabclla, youngest tbiughiei ul Wiluain Pitcairn, 
Lsq. Dundee 

y. Al l*uisley, Ocorge Rolicrtsim, Ksq. of Lou- 
don, to Mary, youngest lUiughtcr ul| the. kite Col- 
lin Douglas, Esq. ol Deiiier.iry. 

12 I'eUT licMctt, Esq W S. to Iwibclla, elUcRt 
daughter of \iulrew Tuylor, Kstj. of WestbaiUb. 

1 .T, Mr sergeant ( 'oplev , chief justice of ( 'heater, 
to Mrs Thomas, widow ot' tlic late JLivutciiant-Cul. 
Thom<is. 

in. At \nuston, John Botthwiek, Eki. youimcr 
of Ciooksiouii, advoi'ai.e, to Miss Uuiidas, elaest 
tlaughtcr of thi* flight Hun. Lord (.:luof Uaiun. 

~ At ruIhalUn-manse, Mr Hubert Uuist, ma- 
nufaetuicr, Pcith, to Jauet, second daughter of the 
Ile\. David .Simsui). 

~ At Wandsworth, tlie Hou. James Sinclair, 
second son of tlie Earl of Caitlincss, to EliZtiliutb, 
Yotingcsl daughter ot George Tntton, Esq. of 
West hill. 

lb. At Kdinbiirglt, Mr John Momaon, writer, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of James Uay, Esq. Uano- 
\ er-slrcul. 

I'l. At Edinburgh, Mr William Rutherford, 
merchant, to Margaret, scixnid ilaugliter of Mr 
ElcLelicr V elti, i astlehill, Kilinburgh. 

— Mr 11. Clarke 'I'.iylor, MHl-CaJdcrj to Barba- 
III M'hni!!ie. 


^dy. At mrl* of CaBMlija, Join 

Latbmer, aged 81. to Janet French, aged 78, after 
a courtship of 5(i yean. 

At .Stoke-inMn-Trent In StafKmlshire, Mr Wil- 
liam Gotlicr, to Misa Ann Asbl«>y. Thebruluioom. 
who IS aged about 43, luis been m his T^jesty's 
naval service for the term of 33 years, and has \wt 
both hiB legs. When uomlucted to the churdi, be 
was seated m the ^IbrecattU of a Dontiy, accom- 
panied by his faithful Du/cinfa. t 'n hu atrii al at 
the desired ftaviru, he disembarked, and beuig anff- 
ly Rtowed in the AuAf of the church, hercccned Ins 
blushing bride on lui Imees, beuig luuble either to 
Btasd or walk. 


DEATHS. 

Ju/u 14, 1818. In camp, at Sutwannan, near Tal- 
na, of a fever, whidi he eaught in CamUnsh, Lieu 
tenant Henry Currie of the 3u regiment Husvel Bri- 
gade, third &on of Mr Currie, writer, Lanark. 

Sepi. 19, At Canton, Mr Charles More, first offi- 
cer uf the honourable East India ComTiany's ship 
the Duke of A'ork. 

Jan. 19, IKlp. At hu house, Somerstown, id hu 
61st year, MrGreig, authur of *' Heavens Display- 
ed," die. 

Feb. 1. At Rome, M. Akerblad, ^ged 60. His 
dmth is A severe hM to the sciences of philology 
and archaoJogy. 

4. Al Oatli, Mrs Hamilton, rcUet of Colonel F. 
Hamilton, formerly of the Ist royal beots. 

— At AppleeroftS, Donald Mackenzie, Esq. of 
tlartficld, SOI) ut the late Thomas Ma(‘kenzie, E&q, 
of Apidceross, and lieutcimt in the 100th regiment 
of foot. 

— At ('laehnahaTTv, in tlie (t.ld year n£ hisaec. 
Mr Davidson, rcmdeiit engineer of the Caledumiui 
Can.ll. 

11. At Nice, m the prime of lile, whether hr had 
gone for the locovcry of his health, the Rev. John 
bhiels, minister of the gosficl iit Westruthcr. 

13. At hiB house iii i.owcr Grosvenor-place, 
Captain Francit, Moiiat Keith of the royal artillery. 

fl. At Hohiucath-mansc, the Rev. Dr George 
Drummond, m the 8i'd year of hts age, and S3d of 
his ininiitry. 

— At hts house in (‘anandcr, George Mcmaes, 
KbO. of Rinroy, Lite chamberlain to his Grace tlie 
Duke of Montrose 

— \t his apartments in Casile-Htreet. Aberdeen, 
William Ogiiv le, Khj. profcbsor at Humanity ni the 
King’s, (’ollego of that eitv. 

— \t Edinburgh, WlUiom Taylor, Estj. late 
merchant in Glasgow. 

1>. At KilUn. I’crlhshire, Mr Peter Campbell, 
aged .M yeani, third sou of Mr Duncan CampboJl, 
late of Dateirdv. 

17 At the maube of Trinity Gask. t atlienne, 
eldest daughter of tlic late Rev. Ralph Taylor ot 
Moiizie, 

— .\t LoiuUiii, James Ihibie.scn. suigeon, R.X. 

— At Amibtiold-mains, Mrs Elizabeth Boguc, 
Widow of the late Willuuii Urotlic, Esq, m the 78th 
year of her age. 

Ih. At JevUiurgh, in tlie 1.1th year of lus age, af- 
ter only two day A libicsb, Charles only son of Mr 
Duncan Cowun, mercluuit in Edinburg. 

— ^VgiUA. .lane, the infant daughter of the late 
Ml Ralph Hanhe, wntcr in FAlmmir^ 

so. Athci houie, Wharton-pliK!e,1ifrt Julia Kerr, 
relict of Robert Kerr, Eitq. 

— At Taunton, Mrs Mackenzte, wife of Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Emj. 

— At ArklebMi, near Langholm, after an illness 
of three weekN, .lohn lardiiu*, Lsq. 

— At Newixiltif, of a short illness, Mr James 
Lumbileu, fanner. 

31. At 1 even, Fifcshire, Lieutenant Thomas 
Volumes H. TS). late commander uf his Majesty’s 
ship Thcodobui m the Meiiiterrancau Sea. 

— At Arbroath, Mr I'liomas Dick, suigeon. 

— At the nianbc of Barr, tlie Rev. htephen 
Voung, minister of that parish 

— Al Perth, Mn Bathes Nainic.rdictor George 
ii|ulding, Ksq. of Glcnkilry. 

— At Kinross, Jane, elaest daughter of the late 
Mr Bruce Beveridge, in hte 19th year. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Elizabeth Bcunet, sjiousc ot 
Itnlirrt Banks. k*X|. of Craighead. 

33. At Edinburgh, Joincb synic, Emi. of Noilh- 
ficld. 

— At Edlnburgii, Mrs Helen Buchan, widow ol 
Jolm Glas<icll, Esip ol Longmddry. 

— In hi Patricb-squarc, Edinburgh, Cntharnif 
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Jleffistrr.^I}eaths, 


Kay. of Mr James Kay, wnter, Edia- 

buxjgh. <w 

Hi. At Ektinbuigh, Mrs Rowland, widow of 
Fnuicui Howland. ICsq. mptain in Uic Jato K-lth rc» 
gimmtoffool, and aciTLtary to tho cominundcMii- 
eMicrm India. 

— At her mother’s house, Shrub-place. Lntli- 
walk, Mik Helen Hanken. 

itfi, At Ravelktoiic. Alcsundcr KciCh, LVj of 
Duiiottar. 

— In Miine-squnro. Kdinburgh, amid 77 veaTB, 
Mra John tlruy. u gmtiuiTuin of dtvp i!ru<ljtioit, 
eminciilly •skilled in I be Icurncui langiugus, and no 
less rrntaVkablc for biir niudcbty than for his talents 
and attaiiinieiiui. 

JS7, At Hirdc^Uine, Mrs firaj, wife of John Gray, 
Eoq. of Bmlsloiip. I'ampsir. 

— At her housr in Gvorge-etroct, Edinbnrrh, 
llr^ Mary Joaw. wife of J.imvb Alexander ilalu.tnf, 
£si|. 

— At Ructuiny, near Dounc, Duncan Balfour, a 
Clancr, aged 81 He watt a man of superior ahili- 
utw, of a ready eountry wit, possehsing anactoni«.h* 
in^ fui.d ('1 .iiH-cdoii- (xtneorniiig the peat tanillie^ 
of s.tjfj.'iiii,, alrni .nlherent of the unifuti>ii.>te 
Prince { harles F-ilwaitl ir memory of whom lie 
presetted, with tin utmost we, a siJvw 
out oi which the primy is said (o )ia\e draitk on lus 
way through Donne, .ronicdifirely before the fMttle 
of Ic rt"i rintwrid Mit t^ifhlandmnn'^ 

war, ai'<« ’vashd oi hi.mg ome wt'*! th* fh-inti*. 
tie WHS lienrst ..i all his d(!aling<>. It**l .iOiu-l’Vt. JilV, 
enjoyed it to thC Ust, and was at work the d.iv Ik-- 
ibrebe died. 

— The Rev. Robert Robertson, iniinstcr of the 
gospel at Fdnam, Roxburglisliire. 

3!K. At his houM' ol Hr< omliill, near laisstwade. 
Captain Robert forties, Tny.U iiaiy. 

— At hib IiouH* 111 i huhesler, m liib Mith yeir, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Ueorge Miirrav, K.C.B. aiuf late 
captain of the licet vindei I ord Nelson. 

— .Vt Farr, ln\eniesv!.lnrr, Miss Ann Mackin- 
tosh, eldest daughter of James Mac'kiiitosh, Emj ot 
Jfarr, otter a Tong and jiuinful ilinc-,', 

— \l Knookhav, near I ainpbktowii, A'lgust i 
C'lavt'Tiiig, daughter oi la<‘uU'nartt-v. ulonel John 
Porter. 


Vati'h 1. At No 'i, Tiviot-row, Kdiuhur.;]'. 
Alexander Meirhunt, semor, or tlio exciie, aged ,o 
years. 

S. At Inverlcitlien, Mrs Mary Amlerson, rdic*^<'' 
Mr Robert (lonihutgli, laU iii S mr. 

3. At Dalrj-nitUs, Andrew \inch, I »n. 

— At Wootiside, Mis^ Anne Scott, daughter ui 
the late V\ alter soott, K?q of llaiden. 

4. At Perth, Marjory, miuelitcr of the t;dc.lolai 
Kennedy, Fsq factor to the Lari of Ureaihilhaiu*. 
'» At Glasgow, Air JJa-Mtl Lcuric, juaioi, iiici- 


— At Dulorhy, 1 ife, Mis Elarij<ira (Traj, witeof 

Mr David ('uniuglnim. 

— James Fergtisoii, miljp son of the Ute Mi lla 
niel Dods, inmduni. laUnhurgh. 

."i- Mrs Semple, wife of UolX’rt Sempio, I'sq 
C.rernlic.'Ml. 

— Mrs Janet Durhaii, spuiisi' of Mr AniJn h 

Brown, hookseilcr, Leirh-sfreet. 

— At Kdinburgh,.lnhn Landulc I’amie, aged la, 

soil of Mr f nriue. Burnt I'-Iimd. 

— Ill lleitflcnrd-«.tre{‘t, Mayfair, Jaindon, i.adN 
EUenbbrouah, <3iioiioe of the present laird Kllen 
borough. - tier ladysl.ip was ('athfTiiie tletnui. 
yoiingcHt daughtbr.i^ thcMnnpuiol.LohAokdeiry, 
Mster of Lords.t asllcn agh and Stcitart, ind rneii’ 
nf Maripiis Camdm.~'Sju' was bum lithOifober 
179‘J, and marrittl to the Hon. Edward I,.iw, now 
I,ord Kllenbomugh, on the 1 iili DiHx-mber iKt > 

ti. At ('harloUt'-M|iuue, Fdinbmgh, ibo l.idv of 
Robert Dowuic, Km. of \ppui, after bi'ing di'hvet. 
4 d of a still-born child. 

— At Dublin, Major-Oejimn’homas Ti otter, 
eolonel-camniandaut nf the io>iil artillery, iiml 
r'omimuMfanf the nnwl artillcn' in Jidand, 'I'lie. 

r -t dmrable man .uirl rc\errd vclerm IcTininatcd 
honoumhie career, aftei having nearly loniplet- 
eit, in the Sluice of his king and ebiiliiiy, hall a 
century; Im first roinmissioii ni flic re^aruent he- 
»TMr dated the I (Ith of Jsniiai y 1 77 d- M .ijor-Gene^ 
Ml Trotter went tu ^meiicti 1 1 fhe ye.'ir 177 ', 


where he continued to sem tlirougliout Uhe whofr 
of the American war; atUr rutuming to fitigloiid 
he went to America a second time, and served ui 
I'anada lime yoaro. lleufU'raarib survi si under 
the conunand ot the Duke of Vork in Fhmtk'rK, 
where he hail the honour, iitKin oiu' ootuhion, of 
nt'civiiig, in pubbe urdcis. the thanks oi his ruyul 
highness. Mapr General Trotter has served in 
Ireland since the yeir IHOI, during which penod 
the lieneiolenee ot his (lis(Hisititm, and suavity ot 
hismaniim, hod endeared him toanexUnsivc cir- 
elt of nrimuintitni'c 

7. Saiidilmds f leorgc, yoiiiigesf mui of Mr Hrown, 
sohciU)r-.it law, Bunk-street. 

— At llopc-park-ciid, Kdinbursli, John Vetls. 

Esq. R. N ® 

— At Newington, Mrs Agnes Cixkbum, relict of 
John Hiirti, Kstf of C'oldoen. 

— At Kninbiirgh, Mrt Anna 'Woodgati, wife of 
M'ilhani Francis WfXKigaCe, Esq. late ol Sofiict 
h.'Ul, Ri'Ut. 

8. At hia seat. St .lohn Lmlge, Hertb, Sir ( orne- 
hu‘> ruyloT. a gem'ral in the army, f which he 
entered full 'd) je«ii, ago i govemot of KmsaU , uii'l 
eobmej of the li'lth regmii'iit of fixd, hiiviux scivtd 
twue aa M eoTnmaitdv'i in-flm-f abroad, and pn'si 
oU!.Jyin othei very iin}iortant, though inf ciiur si- 
tuations. He IS succeeded m his title h his eldest 
sun, a ni/ijor m the army, now Sir t'harlts 

— At his huuhc, No?’, PatcTSonVeourt, Froiigh 
too. Mr I mu s Sommers, nttomey 1 1 cxchequiT. 

— At 1 .mark. Mis VVilvnn, icliet of John Wit 
son, tow ii-olerk. 

11. Ai hilomquhar-hmise, llcnrv Betliunr, Esq. 
of Kilconnuliar. 

— Af liaWick, Miss Maigoret Langlands, 


At r'lKoii Grey, ILimpshtre, the seat of .f 
11. Uenufoy, F!>q, Gharlotte, youncist dauehU'r ol 
the lalf .Stephen I Wcr, Fsij. M lU bank sit cc(, 
\\ psUmn«ter. 

— At Pilng-street, Williujii Ogilvv, F.sq. mrr 
chant m i cnh. 

— At Itw lodging m Paliol ( ollcgt, Oxford, the 
Right I iM John Purs«ii4, l) D, Lord Bishop of 
Peti rbrirough fib |./H(lsJiip was m the AHth yeir 
ot his age, and had siidi t-*!! toi some wicks pres i 
o'lsU to his diH^iH' undi i the firiert and agoimmg 
malady ol’ilu rlii unuitic gout, 

1,1. At L.t(iylu'ld-p1.iei, Fdinburgli, Alexatuhi 
Fergu-oii, kvi ot Hrtlislmund. 

J 1. o, ail t'popicriic bt, '») jdim EliA.IX'th, wife 
of (oloiul ,l(,fie s.ht>(Ulci) ot films, near I,ymmg. 
to'i. agid ,ls. 

— Af his house, 'sidi.sbury-nlacc, Newington, 
tuorg- .Aiiiirc n. wnter in FMinlnirgh. 

— ''igKK'dLii, Mrs Margaret Uichaidbiin, wiIl 
I lf JaiiKsIliv, I,s(|. of stgguskii 

Jo Miirs , I lie iiii.mt diiugliler nf l>r JiiniCK Mil- 
1, ir, UriiAii vt/piare, I.din burgh. 

— \t fol/iuro, Margaret, stxxmtl daughter oi 
.lames DaiuN'in, 1<M|. V\ . S. 

IS. ,M 1 hph:(>>i, K. IViMif, Esq agid 7'J, who 
filled, witfi ^.rcal ability , the imiMirtnnl oftiw" ol 
(hrkot thi joui 11.41s, to tin. 1 louse ol laiHf., for 

*JI vi'.ii- 

ItJitUj. \i iVidmorc, .lohn fnxl<k'.s. Esq. 

At Kn(H‘k (»’ KiiKairn, sirathsuey, (;apt.uii John 
‘-leuari of lh(‘ .''iJd regiment lu Ifud Ills death 
was oeuisioned i y a lingering uidisiiuf.itum, from 
the ffll'cl-. of the wounds and cxintusions he ruviv- 
id atthe stoniiiiig of Foil ('nliiger, in theFaxl lu- 
diex, on tiu lid lebiiMry islj; when leading tin* 
grcnadiei toinjiany up bi the breach, he wax preei- 
piUleil down the iierpcndiculai rock on which the 
fort IS huiir, ippareuiJy dead hi his dtwtli, at the 
cHiIy age ol ,\> yoais, fus louutiy , which he had 
wrved m flu* ojd and oy,! icfTnncnts, witli the me- 
rit’d iifiiiiolxUiiin ol hii -iiperioi offieen, for Iti 
years, liassustiiiiKsl a he.ivy iosk, 

Dili lus voyage home Iroin ((Miob(*c, Captain Ar- 
chibAld Moore of S'cbiuik , Rothrway. It is under- 
stooil Jus sh])> WHS un-ikcd in tiu rocr .St Luw- 
renw*, and tfi,it nil un ixuird periNiivd. 

At JlnltiiwiMMi, near iUnlev, aged 17, Ensign 
Kerr, syib innr, Hdi-ht mui of i. ord Mark Kerr. 

At IJ.dkdlli, itoliert, youiigcxt son of Mr \Vil- 
liiim Ballaiitiiie, iiurRcryman tlicre. 

At Kochextci, the Hc\. WilliHin l*hihp Meiiiiit*. 


Olj'tTi: U'»\d, I’luiteii 
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THE FLY-FISH£E^S GUIDE. 

What a magical wand is a fishing- 
rod tapering out of a window over u 
crowd^ street in a great city ! It 
transports one in a moment from heat, 
dust, cLiinour, yells and rattling, into 
all the murmuring freshness of rural 
solitude. 

Bright volumes of vapour through Loth- 
bury glide. 

And a nver flows on tlirough the vale of 
Cheapside." 

Such a wand waves with peculiar poten- 
cy in tliis our goo<l city of Edinburgh. 
Ilow often, when bhrouded in one of 
those dens(' columns of sand that would 
do credit to the interior of Africa, have 
we ventured, with some confidence, to 
open our eyes, us we instinctively knew 
ourselves to be immediately under tlie 
window of a fishing-tackle sliop — and 
felt, as we passtxl below the dangling 
wooth'ii salmon, as if a shower of pel- 
lucid waiter were besprinkling all our 
dusty being. How finely and grace- 
fully lliose two rods, from Mackenzie’s 
and Macieiin’s, on op])osite sides of the 
North Bridge, cut tlie horizon, as you 
advahct from the hegister-oifiec to llic 
Troll- tiiur ell ! They are fiir more ef- 
fective than any lueic hvi.ig trees ; 
and indeed, we have ofuii thought it 
one of iht many oversights of jiaiiiu rs, 
that, in tlieir pictures of town sce- 
nery, they have, as far as we recollect, 
never introduced those potent rods that 
ta[ier away into llie clear blue, sky, 
bent down, as it were, with the weight 
of so many rural associations. 

It IS now the srasou of angling. 
Trout-fishing is in pcifection in all the 
streams, and rivers and lakes of bcot- 


BY G. C. BAIKDRIDGE, ESQ.* 

land. Much pleasure and much pain 
is now enjoyed and suffered there. 
The expert and skilfiil angler is, 
even now that the pen is in our 
hand (oh ! that it were exchanged for 
a fifteen feet rod), gently and slowly 
laying on some green &mk of the 
Tweed, a “ four-pounder” trout glit- 
tering with all his beautiful di es ■ ■ 
while many hopeless aspirants are flog- 
ging the water in vain, have dropp^ 
their hook, like an anchor, beneath 
some unlueky stone, or fastened the end 
of their line, like the towing rope of 
an overloadeid canal boat, (Hi some im- 
moveable and inexorable tree. 

Miss Joanna JBaillic, we think it is 
who says, 

“ I’ve seen a chiM 

On the edge of a clear stream, bold out 
His rod 01^ baitless Imefrom morn till noon* 
Eyeing the bpotted trout that past his snare 
A thousand times hath glided ; till, by fon!e« 
Hib angry dame hath £iigg’d liim from his 

btation ; 

Hope is of such a tough continuous nature.” 

Many a full grown man is, at this 
season of the year, equally illustrative 
of the same principle of human li&. 
We all know, or ought to know, the 
story of the glorious nibble,” and 
never do we feel so tempted to moral- 
ize as when, at the close of day, 
we meet at Clovenford or Inverleithen 
— those inimitable fishing stations oa 
the Tvvecil— some grave, selt-satiafled, 
elderly gentleman, who, to the quea- 
tion of ‘'what sport?” answers by 
lifting up the lid of his pannier, and 
exhibiting, with a silent look of con- 
scious dexterity, a brace of small trouts 


• The Fly Fisher’s Guide, illustrateil by Coloured Plates, representing upwards of fiwtp 
of the most useful Fbes, accurately c.opiea from Nature ; by Geo. C. Bunbridige. Liver- 
pool, Wright and Ciuitkshank. Ibid 
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nnd a trio of pars, the result of eight 
successive and successfixi hours of un- 
interrupted angling. 

All anglers are amiable men. Onlv 
go into a firiiing-tadde shop. Each 
person, as he enters there, sidutes his 
previous brother of the angle, witli a 
suavity no where else exhibited in our 
cold northern clime. They all lay 
their heads tc^ther in making a pur- 
chase — the March brown,^ or the 
** red spinner,” passes in review before 
every eye — and every ear is regaled 
with the music of the multiplying 
reel." A sort of natural free-inasonry 
binds together all us anglers-— we 
could, at a single glance, select from 
the hffgcst comjiany the man who has 
killed a salmon, nor could the unin- 
itiated utter one word in our hearing 
respecting our cruft, without betraying 
the imposture. It was only a few days 
ago that we saw the Ettrick Shepherd 
driving a gig along Prince’s Street — 
and though nothing was probably far- 
ther from his thoughts than angling, 
in that perilous situation, yet from the 
manner in which he held the whip, 
we could have sworn that the poet was 
a tolerable fisher. He flourished it as 
if a pair of flies hod been appended to 
the lasli, and he himself seated on a 
rock, witli his half-filled pannier on 
his back, by still St Mary's Lake." 

It is quite impossible to lounge away 
a forenoon more agreeably than in the 
various fishing-tackle shops in this 
city. One is sure to meet, at all times, 
with the very best comjiany. There, 
old age exhibits all the vivacity, and 
earnestness, and animal spirits of youth 
—there boyhood shews all its most ea- 
ger and anxious hopeful ness-~there 
the town-pent man of business looks, 
with eyes brightened by the prospect 
of a week’s sport and relaxation — and 
there the very Dandy himself catches 
fVom tliose around him somctliing of 
the manner,, if not of tlie appearance 
of a<’ational being. It is a very school 
of humanity. Thither, above all men 
in the world, ought editors and critics 
ever and anon to repair, that they may 
imbibe a spirit of good-will, benigni- 
ty, and kindliness — and forget, for a 
while, the. sense of tlieir own ima- 

g inory importance. By doing so, we 

ave no doubt that even the veiled 
Editor himself of this Magazine might 
become a still greater favourite with 

We lament the late breaking of his leg. 


the public than he now is, and that 
even the Scotsman would occasionally 
flsrego his Saturday’s growl, and no 
leas to his own surprise, than that of 
the world at large, Womc a good-na- 
tured and well-mannered geimemon* 

It would puzzle us exceedingly to 
say which of the shops alluded to a&ve 
is, taking one thing witli another, the 
best. Mr Mackenzie’s, opposite the 
Post-office is the most spacious ; it is 
also the most riclily endowed founda- 
tion. Nothing can exceed the shew of 
rods. Their arrangement is so taste- 
ful. In general, too, his rods are well 
balanced and of sound materials— and 
if, at any time, he puts an iiidiflercnt 
article into your hand, no man is more 
ready to make handsome amends for 
the mistake, in your next purchase. 
He has always on hand a large assort- 
ment of good gut— though, by the 
way, good gut, in the very iiighest, or 
ideal sense, we never chanced to clap 
our eyes upon. His collection of flies 
is rich and various ; but we think Mr 
Shanks,* his principal dresser, makes 
the body rather too short, and not suf- 
ficiently taper. Verbum sapienti. 
This shop is much frequented by gen- 
tlemen ftom the south, and is a good 
place to catch the English accent, iii 
all its fascinating varieties. Wc yes- 
terday heard the richest-toned Cock- 
ney aspirate all the vowels in a way 
worthy of Mr H. himself. Mr Mac- 
kenzie is a middle-aged person of sin- 
gvdarly solemn deportment — speaks in 
a low and agreeable tone — shews you 
his stock without any quackery — un- 
like people in general, improves great- 
ly on acquaintance, and we believe is 
as thoroughly honest as any man alive. 

His rival over the way, Mr Mac- 
lean, does business on a smaller scale 
— but he is a very cunning artist. We 
never purchased a bod article in his 
shop. He makes almost all hiS rods 
with his own hand — and they arc true 
as steel. His son has the fly-depart- 
ment — and he dresses with great neat- 
ness and precision. His daughter— too 
— a comely damsel — we have some- 
times seen “ busking hooks” with 
much fascination. Many plain kiUing 
anglers haunt this shop, from whose 
conversation much usetid knowledge 
of the art may be picked up. Mr 
Maclean’s stock of flies is not great, 
but the rapid fingers of his son can 

May it be a warning to him and others* 

Reviewiib. 
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dress you, at a few hodrs* notice, seve- 
ral dozen to any pattern. We suspect 
that in this shop there is a good st^y 
regular busmess — and that die Mac- 
leans arc getting rich. This is as it 
diould be. 

At the head of the Canongate, right- 
handside going do^, up an antique 
stair, is the shop of our good iViend 
Mr Phin. He is a perfect enthusi- 
ast in his profession. Seldom do 
we pass by, without seeing him at 
his window, trying the balance of 
a new rod that is aequiring grace 
under his magical hands. Without 
offence to our other excellent friends, 
we pronounce him die prince of our 
metropolitan rod-makers. He is, 
moreover, very moderate in his 
charges, and would scorn, both fVom 
honi‘8ty and pride of skill, to sell you 
a bad article. Never saw wc a face 
expressive of mere simple delight and 
exultation than that of this worthy ar- 
tist, when a customer declares himself 
suited to his mind, lie is remarkably 
free from the besetting sins of envy and 
jealousy — cheerfully acknowledges the 
great merits of his rivals — and wlicn a 
customer hard to please declines to 
purchase, he retunis the rejected rod 
to its hammock, with a truly delight- 
ful air of philosophical composure. Mr 
Phin never dresses flies. But his wife 
has a complete mistress-ship in the 
art. She attends to any order with die 
most scrupulous accuracy — and the 
very flesh may be rubbed off the bone 
of her hooks before they give way. — 
Every thing is right and tight that 
comes out of that shop — and if these 
excellent people do not get rich, it will 
be because the articles diey sell last 
for ever. 

Down into a den-like shop at the 
east-end of IMnce's-strect woiis Rlr 
Kawson, senior. There you behold 
him seated behind his counter like the 
mrand ^Mrk — ^for his lower extremities 
nave long been sorely annoyed by rheu- 
matism — and wc never recollect to 
have seen him in a pedestrian posture. 
He looks out at you, as you enter, with 
a pair of keen eyes, shaded but not 
braim’d by a cunning pair of specta- 
cles, and you feel at once that Mr 
Rawson can accommodate you, what- 
ever may be your wants. His wife 
obeys, with great alacrity, all the or- 
ders of her imperious Lord — and the 
glasscase is instantly covered with a 

gorgeous display of every thing that 


can gladden an angler’s heart. Mr 
Rawson is a man of great natural do- 
quence , and wonderfully prompt at re- 

ply; 

** And therefore greatly does he grace his 
cause 

By speaking of himself.’* 

We believe him to be a Yorkshire- 
man. He answers objections most un- 
answerably, and is never at a loss for 
something to say, whether he be speak- 
ing to the best or the worst of anglers. 
Y ou feel yourself obliged to buy all 
kinds of flshing-tacklc from this old 
magician, whe&er you will or not; 
but, though we have sometimes beeu 
tempted to suspect him, from the in- 
cessant archness of his spectacled eyes, 
it is but justice to this very original 
character thus publicly to declare, that 
his wares ore most excellent, and that 
old Rawson is, in all truth and 
honesty, the angler’s friend. He ibr- 
merly belonged rather too much to the 
old school. But wc have ourselves in- 
oculated him lattdy w'ith some of the 
virus’* of the new lake-school of ang- 
ling, and the symptoms are most fe- 
vourablc. Not unfrequently, for a few 
minutes after dinner, i. e. about two 
o’clock, Mr Rawson makes shift, with 
the aid of a stout oak sapling and his 
wife’s arm, to ascend to the third or 
fourth step of the stair that leads up 
iVoin his shop to IViiices' Street, so 
that his face is elevated only a few 
inches above the level of the horizon 
of the pavement, and it is impossible to 
to conceive any thing more picturesque. 

Mr Rawson junior had, till lately, 
a shop at the foot of the Terrace, which 
we often visited, but he has lately re- 
moved to a domicile on a second story, 
immediately opjiosite his former dwell- 
ing, of wliicli the interior is as yet 
to us unknown. The '' res angustue” 
ratlier closely press on this gentle- 
man, so that he seldoin|has any great 
Stock on hand, but, ir we mistake 
not, he is the most elegant dresser of 
a fly ill Scotland. No trout can rcsisit 
such a temptation. He is, also, a good 
angler himself, which cannot be said 
of any of his rivals, and he has a capi- 
tal eye for colour. This artist ought 
to be more encouraged. He formerly 
kept a steak-shop where we have, wore 
than once, made a good and a clieap 
meal, and if he docs so still, our rea- 
ders may, we think, defend ou being 
well provided at his plain and simple 

board. 


1 
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cannot doubt that many hun- 
dred brethren of the angle will be 
truly thankful to us for the infinmaa- 
tion we have now given to them^ and 
we btron^y recommend our £n^sh 
friends not to bring any great collec- 
tion of flies with them when they oome 
down to Scotland, for the chance is that 
they ore not at all suitable to our cloudy 
climate where the gorgeous insects that 
dance in the sunny southern beams 
are dmost wholly unknown. 

Indeed, we liave tre<}uently pitied a 
young English angler in Scotland. He 
comes down with his imagination 
dreaming of rivers and lakes all stuffed 
full to the very brim of all manner of 
Ashes — and we well remember having 
seen such an Adventurer go to the 
water's edge with a stout varlet be- 
hind him bearing a pannier almost 
as roomy as the creel of a Newhaven 

fish- wife. Not doubting that ever 
and anon. some enormous fish would 
break his rod, he liad half-a-dozen 
spare tops stowed within the butt, 
while he had a line in his reel al- 
most as long as that used by the 
Harpooners in Uic Greenland whale- 
fishery, that the monster he intended to 
hook might, if he had a mind to it, 
run himself out half across Loch 
Awe. Thus did we behold him 
standing on the banks of tliat noble 
lake, iinmefliutely beneath the shadow 
ofKilehurn castle, while many a kilted 
llighlondinan anxiously waited the re- 
sult. There, however, our friend con- 
tinued many a weary hour to stand, 
not unlike a heron who, beyond all 
doubt from the wellknown habits of that 
bird, is ytt fishing at the very time he 
remains stock-still in his blue jacket, 
till be and bis assistant with the need- 
less palmier were lefi alone in the so- 
litude ; nor did they return before 
nightfall, and then without a single 
fin, to the hospitable Tiiatision of Aeh- 
lian,''^ Iroin vAtich they had “ high in 
liopt” set out immediately after a true 
Highland breakfast of barley- cakes 
and A thole brose.f 

The fact is, ,|ihat EnglLshmen, even 
Ft, know litdc about Scotland. They 
know nothing of our universities, no- 
thing of our kirks, nothing of our 
courts of justice, and what is worse, 
absolutely notliing of our angling. 
Any man may make his fortune by 


writingagood * ' Angler*B Guide through 
Scotknd.** Often have we thought of 
making our own finrtune in that way ; 
and in some respects nobody can be 
better qualified. We have fished 
almost every stream ftoin John-o- 
Groat's house to Langholm, and have 
collected several MS. volumes of notes; 
but we are Httle in the habit of com- 
position, and promise to pay hand« 
someW any ingenious redacteur. 

What a world of wo would be 
saved to many an honest, well-mean- 
iiig Angler by such a work. We 
would point out every good pool and 
stream in all the large rivers, and all 
the small burns,— every peopled bank, 
and every swarming shallow, in all 
the wide lakes and narrow'^’ tarns 
of Scotland. W^e would fix the hours 
of breakfast and dinner kept by all 
the finny pcmulation from the more fa- 
shionable salmon down to your vulgar 
perch. Every kind of imaginable dish 
of which fislies eat would be described 
with the philosophical accuracy of a 
Frazer or a M'lvor. Every house of 
entertainment for the angler would 
be laid down as in a couutv-map* 
And then what talk of scenery ! wliaton- 
ecdotes illustrative of all kinds of ru- 
ral life. Would not, gentle reader, 
such a book in two portable octavos, 
printed by Ballautync, and published 
by Blackwood or Constable, to use an 
expression of the poet Gray when 
speaking of an imaginary picture of the 
lake of Grassmere, “ be fairly worth a 
thousand {lounds.^" 

But, like all good anglers, we are 
fond of hearing ourselves talk, and 
must really come at last to Mr Bain- 
bridge’s FJy Fisher’s Guide ; and an 
excellent little work it i.s, perhaps the 

best of tile kind that we ever read. 

nie first thirty pages are occupied 
with a disquisition on tlic advantages 
of Fly Fishing over (‘very other kind, 
on the materials used in it, on the 
rod, and on lines. In justice to a wor- 
thy man with whom we have past 
many pleasant hours, and who, we 
hope, is yet alive, wc quote the fol- 
lowing passage. 

The best rods which the writer has hi- 
therto met with arc maniifaetuved and sold 
by Henry Swann, of ]..angbolin, North Bri- 
tain. They consist of five pieces, and have 
screw joints at each ferrule, which is particu^ 


* The abode of Dugald CampbeU, Ksq— -RevixwER. 
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larly desirable, ae they always set true ; aud 
should the weather or accident wet diesn, 
the difficulty of separating the joints, which 
in oommoD rods such a drcumstaocc causes 
to swell considerably, is avoided. 

•* An iaij^vement may nevertheless be 
pointed out in these rods ; viz. to liave the 
tap joint spliced to the fourth pieo;, with- 
out any ferrule. A rod of this descriptkm 
with two spare tops, which oriainidly cost 
only eighteen ghUlings, is, after me constant 
use of nearly nine years, in every respect 
as good as new, having in that interval been 
merely varnished twice.'* 

Mr Bain bridge's opinion of hooks 
we have found from experience to be 
most judicious. 

The LiMEniCK hooks are not usually 
straight, but form a curve, like the division 
of an intersected circle. This form is cer- 
tainly olijectionable, and will frequently, in 
striking a fish, be drawn from its mouth 
without fixing the burb, as be readily 
conceived by an inspection of the plate: 
add to which, tlic barb projects from the 
point too abrupdy ; which, if the fish do 
not rise fMy* will prove a sourct' of 
mortification to the Angler, as he vrill fre- 
quently Bcratcli their mouths, without firm- 
ly hooking a single fin. 

** The common kendal hooks arc of 
good form, but the distance of the extreme 
point from die barb is for the most part too 
great ; neifher do the barbs project sufficient- 
ly. In many instances these hooks may be 
found 80 nearly resembling a bent pin, that 
they may be introduced into the fleshy part 
of the hand, and drawn back without inflict- 
ing pain. How then can they be ei^ectecl 
successively to resist die active excraons of 
an irritated Trout, struggling for liberty in 
its own element, whicli tlie want of a pro- 
per barb tends to render easily attainable 
by enlarging the orifice, instead of securing 
tn the Angler the anticipated prize 

The SNECKBEKD, as it is commonly 
called, diverges from tlic parallel lines from 
the bend upwards, and tliepoint is frequently 
near an eighth of an indi to the right or left 

of the shank of the hook. 

** By some persons this form is preferred, 
hut their judgment is certainly erroneous ; 
for it frequently hapiicns that the fish 
dboervers me deceit, or in rising short, 
muses the artificial fly ; the Anjper veiy 
naturally strikes at that instant, and will 
very ofrim scratch the firii, owing entirely 
to the lateral projection of the barb, which, 
if it were level with the diank, would almobt 
invariably be avoided. 

“ The giraight KIRBY hooks approach 
the desideratum, in shape and tempa, 
nearer than any other manufacture ; (vide 
PLATE II. Jfg. 4) unless the Kendal hooks 
could be improved in the form of the 
barb, and divested of the superfluous length 
of point; in which case they would be 
upon an equal footing." 


Mr Bainbridge then speaks scienti- 
fleally of gut and weed, and the stain** 
ing hereof— of reels and panniers— 
also of hooks— and fimally, of the dress^ 
ing of flics. He thus instructs the 
juvenile angler how to arrange his 
tackle when on the water's edge. — 

•* The second dropper, which should be 
smaller than the first, is to be fastened with- 
in eighteen inches from it— length of the 

t^ut four indies and a half ; and if a 
mird be required, die distance riunild not 
exceed a foot from the second,* and the gut 
on which the fly is whipped sliould be 
longer than either of the odier droppers, in 
order that they may all play upon the wa- 
ter together, without sinking the main line. 
It will, however, be gcncraBy frmnd, that 
three flies are amply sufficient, and most 
frequently it is best to have the point fly 
wiugedt and the droppers ttockkg. 

When a novice tot attempts to throw 
a line, he must b^n with a snort length# 
which can be increased as he finds the ma- 
nagement of it become easy to him Care 
must be taken, that in pawing the line be- 
hind the bade, it be permitted to attain the 
full extent before any attempt is made to 
return it ; for if this pomt be not strictly 
attended to, die end fly will crack off at 
every throw ; to avoid which, it is reoom- 
mended to begin by throwing the line widi- 
oftt any fly for a slioit space of time, until 
the proper management of tlie rod is ac- 
quired ; and afb^aids to angle with the 
point fly only, until such proficiency be at- 
tained as may authorize the addition of the 
droppers. 

^Mn Fly-fl.shing, the person who is most 
expert in tlirowing a considerable length of 
line, and has a quick sight, and obedient 
hand for striking, will Ibe the most suc- 
cessful. 

To keep as far from the bank as possible 
is particularly desirable ; and if the wind be 
at die back of the angler, and his sliadow 
prevented from appearing on the water, so 
much the belter. 

The pnncipal object in throwing the 
line is, that it may be extended in such a 
manner, that the point fly may tot lightly 
touch the water, without disturbing it in a 
gTi'uter degree than tlic actual alighting of 
the natund fly. Throwing the fly dir^y 
oppemite, or rather above die angler, and 
playing it gently across the stream as it 
floats downwards, is most to be recommend- 
ed ; for to force it agauist the cuircnt is un- 
natural, independent of die ruffling of the 
water, which such a bad practice occasions ; 
and whidi, instead ef alluring, will infallibly 
frighten the fish. 

** The moment of the water being dis- 
tuibed or ruffled by the fish rising, must 
be carefriUy watched for by the fisherman, 
as at that critical instant he must strike, in 
order to hodc his prey ; for the fish having 
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discovered ibe deoeitt the least delay will 
enable it to escape. A very s^t iiidina- 
tion or turn of we band is suffeent to fix 
the barb of the ItooL as, if too great vu>> 
fence be used, tbr hoede or line will be 
greatly endangered, and the water disturbed 
by the «ad struggles of the lacerated suf- 
ferer. 

** If the fish be of good size, and the 
hook hr dimly fixed, the first consideration 
is U> keep we rod upright; or even, by 
forcing the butt forward, to throw the point 
of it over tlie shoulder of the angler, which 
win tend greatly to fatigue the fish, if it 
should not be necessa^ to give it additional 
line from the reel. When found to be suf- 
ficiently exhausted, it must be eith^ taken 
out of the water by means of a landing net, 
or drawn on to a shelving gravel-patch or 
bank. 

** When the rod is grwdy agitated by 
the struggling of the fish, it is advisable to 
give it a greater length of line, as it may be 
presumed that the size of the struggler is 
greater than commun, and ilie additional 
weight of line, besides giving facility to the 
angler, and easing ihc strain upon his tackle, 
wiU moi». speedily exhaust the power of tlie 
fish, and )‘mder it an cabici captive.** 

As might have been cxpecttnl^ Mr 
Bainbridge laughs at the iears so pa- 
thetically exprefisccl by many, of wet 
feet ; nor can we imagine any thinj; 
more ludicrous than a gentleman de- 
sirous of dry footing in so very humid 
an amusement as fishing. 

** Any redpe as to keeping the feet dry, 
would be misplaced amongst directions to 
tlie keen fisliemian ; for the advantages uf 
wading and crossing the stream axe so fre- 
quently manifest, that few young persons 
can be deterred (by the mere fear of wetting 
their legs) from endeavouring to participate 
in the diversion which the wsider will almost 
constantly command, by being enabled to 
throw his flies under bushes, and over the 
most secret retirements of the objects of his 
amusement. Some persons, it U true, hold 
out objections to this practice, by bringing 
to imaginary view rheumatism and agues, 
in their most dismal colouring, as the con- 
sequences of such an act ; but, whilst die 
body is in exercise, litde is to be appre- 
hended from dicse objects of terror. Many 
instances might be brought forward in cor- 
roboration of this assertion, in the perrons of 
men who have followed this practice from 
youth' ^wardb, and arrived at extreme old 
age, wimout having experienced die slight- 
est inconvenience or ill consequences £om 
die daily immersion of their legs. 

** To remain long in one station is re- 
prehensible ; and it is absolutely necessary 
to substitute dry dotbing for such as may 
have become wet by the operations of dw 
day, hwmofiiatdy on arriving at the house 


of rest or reftesbment. With these precau- 
tiona the angler may, if poesesaed of a good 
natural oonsdtution, bid defiance to the ef- 
fects of the element, which his prejudiced 
or timid fnends would set forth as objectiona 
to deter him firom the perfect caqoyment of 
an innocent and fovourite amusement*’* 

The following ]mBsage is the only 
one in this volume which made us 
stare a little ; but as we ourselves once 
caught a water-hen with the fly, we 
feel almost on a level with Mr ^n- 
bridge. 

In fisliing in the evening, it will occa- 
sionally happen that bats and swallows, mis- 
taking the artificial for the natural fly, will 
hook themselves, instances of both having 
occurretl to the author more dian opce ; and 
the celebrated angler of the Dec, .lohn Kd- 
wards, has nssurro him, diat on one occa- 
sion, whilst fishing rather late with one of 
the moths, he hooked an owl, which, after a 
long struggle, he succeeded in securing !*' 

Nothing can be more judicious than 

the following directions ; 

** After a clear bright night, if die day be 
dork and lowering, usually rise freely, 
having been prevented from roving tn sear^ 
of food by die briglitness of the moon ; so, 
on the contrary, after a dark gloomy night, 
bill few good liah are to be taken until the 
approach of evening, as having been glutted 
widi the moths and other varieties of insects 
(which the night produces in almost as great 
abundance as die day), dicy are not upon 
the watch for food, but retire to their holds. 
When the waters have subsided after a 
FJ.OOD, and arc beginning to assume their 
natural colour, an opportunity is presented 
to the angler, which he ought on no account 
to let slip, as he is almost sure to meet widi 
excellent diversion, unless it happen to be 
in shearing time or the bay harvest ; for, in 
the fotniFf case, the fish are uncommonly 
shy, hating been frequently deceived by 
mistaking the particles uf wool which the 
current brmgs down for dicir natural food ; 
and in the Uittvr^ the grass and hay which 
(if the river pass through meadows) cover 
the surface of fiie water will prove so trouble- 
some, that the pursuit is most commonly 
unsucccbsfuL 

** The best times of the day for ./Zi^-fish- 
ing, as before mentioned, are morning and 
evening ; but when the rivers and brooks 
become narrow and low by long droughts, 
it is of litde use to attempt this mcdiod.-f In 
such state of die water, die most successful 
way of teking trout is by means of a pair of 
wings made from the feather of a landrail, 
or the motded feather of a teal, with a well- 
cleansed gentle fixed upon die lioofc ; which 
bait proves very alluring if sunk about two 
indies under the water.^ 

Mr Bainbridgc then gives directions 
to the angler, how, wh^, and where 


* A single canker of whisky, ox any other gen^raus liquid, will ensure safety. Rev. 
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to angle for Bolmon, tnmt, pavcl-fty, 
grayling, graining, gray mimct, chub, 
blcm, roach, and dace — oil of ivhich 
ore sound, rational, and judicious — ex- 
perto credie Roberto. But, perhaps, af- 
ter all, the most valuable part of his 
little work is from page 0^ to the end, 
which treats of the various kinds of 
flies. 

He describes, and gives plates of 
six salmon flies ; all of which, we have 
no doubt, would kill in any stream 
in Britain. But we think that Mr 
Bttinbridge has not sufficiently advert- 
ed to this fact — ^that the salmon of al- 
most every river delight in a peculiar 
colour— ‘that that colour will, one day 
with another, prove more killing tlian 
any thin'^ else — ^and that, at different 
seasons of the year, different colours 
are found to be successful. Wc have 
Bcldom been able to dihcovcr the causes 
of tliis, but WC know it to he the case, 
and that it is absolutely necessary to 
be aware of the right colour, more 
especially of tlie liody of the fly, in 
flsning each particular river. Neither 
does Air Bainbridgc state, that salmon 
lie only in favourite pools or streams 
of a river, and that other j>o(»ls or 
streams, often to all appearance as tU- 
vourable to tboir general habits, never 
retain, on thi'ir passagi' up, one single 
flsh. The best angler in the world 
would h.hc much time in fishing a 
river for salmon, with which he was 
not well acquainted. 

Mr Bainbridge then gives us dc^- 
Ftcriptious and eugriiviiigs of no lc*ss 
than forty different kinds of trout ffies 
—most of them imitations of aquatic 
insects. W'e have tra d .such of them 
as were not previously familiar to us, 
and in general with gre.it success. We 
quote tlie Ibllowing descriptions as 
likely to be useful to our angling 
friends, 

“ No 1. represents a dark fly witli tdaek 
body, which appears very early in March, 
and sotuetirnes ('Vi:n in February ; and os si> 
few flies siii table for the purposes of tltcfly- 
tisher are at that time animated, it is to be 
used witli great success during tlie whole 
day. The body is made of dark fur, to be 
obtained from n bl.'urk water-spaniel, or rab- 
bit, with a very sniull prnporUon of daret- 
coloured camlet, merely to give tlir mixture 
a tinge when held up to the light : the wings 
from the back of tlic fieldfare or hen black- 
bird ; and a dusky black hackle for legs. 

“ T/tr March Brawn or Dun JDrakc*^ 
This very exerJIent fly generally appeam 
about the middle of March, and ii strnngly 
Vox.. V. 


recommended as a good killer ftom eleven 
o'clock undl three, barge quontitieg 
ffiese beautiful insects sail down the streams 
in succession, and invite the trout to action. 
Their winn are upright on the body, as 
shewn in me plate, and whflst they are on 
the water, it h almost in vain to attempt the 
use of any other fly ; therefore, as they vary 
in the shade of die body, it is advised touse 
three flies of this form, but of diflbrent rises 
and colours, at the same time, which will 
ensure success to the angler. 

** Tlie wings are mi^e ffom the dark 
mottled feather from the tail of a partridge ; 
the body of the fur from the harems car, in- 
termixed with a small portion of y^ow 
worsted, well dubbed together ; a grizzled 
hackle for legs ; and if the imitator choose 
to he exact, two fibres from the hame feather 
which composed the wings will enable him 
to form the tail This appendage to the 
flies in tlicir natural state need not to be at- 
tended to in the artificial formation, as it is 
of little importance in aiding the success of 
the angler ; although, if flics are dressed for 
sale, it improves their appearance, and ren- 
ilcrs tliem more showy and attractive. It 
may also be dressed as a hackle by means 
of the spotted feather from a paTtrid;»e's 
liack, using thc‘ same mixture for tlie body 
as before described. 

The //« Jr Ffij is of a round form, and 
rather difficult to be imitated with success. 
It IS to be used in May and .June, and is 
very destructive where bushes abound. By 
some this :s improperly called tlic Marlow 
Buzz. The body is made of ostrich harl 
of two colours, viz. black and purple, which 
must be twisted very thick : the wings of 
the sandy-colourcd feather from under the 
wings of a tlirostlc, or from the red feather 
of a partridge's tail, provided it be not too 
dark : a bluish hackle, twisted tolerably 
full, will answer fur tlie under wing, os w^ 
as lor the legs. The cow-lady flics are al- 
so made in this manner, substituting a red 
or Mock litickle for the dun, and r^uang 
the size of tlie fly very considerably. 

“ The OntfifTc Fhf has four wmgs made 
from the lilne feather of a mallard-teal. 
The head is of the dark fur from the hare's 
car; the body, gold.inloured mohair mixed 
with oMiige camlet, and a httlc brown fur ; 
.1 small blue lock's hackle for legs. This 
is an alluring fly to salmon mort, if dn.\s5ed 
rather larger Uian tlie rcpre.sentation ; and, 
on a smaller scale, none better can be found 
for the salmon fry. 

** TVir Yelhm Dun is a beautiful insert, 
and is to be used in the morning and even- 
ing during tile, months of April and Afay. 
and again in September. The body is made 
of yellow yiu-ii unravelled (if martin's fur 
cannot be procured), and mixed with a lit- 
tle pale ash-colouted fur, which may be ob- 
tained from a fox-aib near the tail; die 
wrings from the under part of a snipe** 
wing, and are to be made upright ; with a 
pale dun hackle for leg*. 

R 
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” The Oraml or Spider Fhf is first seen trout Btreainiiy the landing net, if made of 
about the middle of April, at which tune huge dimensions* as recommended under 
die gravel, in which these insects are bred, the list of necessaries, will, with \ety little 
is literally covered by incalculable numbers trouble, sup^dy on ample stork of bait, 
of them. They arc extremely delicate, and ** The best way of baiting Uic minnow is to 

not often vUible on cold days ; on which, draw the large hook first through both lips, 
however, success is more probable with this so that they be not tom, and then insert it 
fly, than when they are to be found in such at the mouth and par’s it down the body, 
large quantities. They may be used from until the point protrudes bdow the ventral 
morning until evening ; and the trout arc fin ; the two small hooks must tlien be fas- 
so passionately fond of tliem, that tliey gorge tened through the back of the head, so that 
tliemselves with tlicir favourite food, and lliey may stand upright with the points to- 
re^ to thfdr secret haunts, thereby di8a|>- wards the head. Some use 4hreo small 
pointing the most skilful endeavours of die hooks for diis purpoBc ; but os the fish take 
angler. this bait greedily, two in addition to the 

I* It is probably owing to the short du- body, or large hook, are sufficient The 
ration of tht-se flies, that the fish ore so grec- cliief consideration is the spinning of the 
dy in devouring them, as they arc seldom to minnow, which cannot turn ton quickly ; a 
be found at the expiration of about three couple of double box swivels will greatly fa- 
weeks from their lint appearance. The cilitate this object 

wings are made of the featlier from the ** The great advantage of minn&v fisHng 
wing of the cuckoo's mate, the goat-sucker, is, that it may be most successfully practaseil 
or, in the absence of the preceding two, at those periods when the water is unfit for 
from die woodcock : die body of lcai*-cul- the use of die fly, os die strongest streoniN 
oured silk for the lower and middle parts, are best for this purpose, when the water is 
and a strip of black ostrich harl for die clearing after a flood, or is tliickcncd or dis- 
thick part near die shoulders ; round which coloun^ from any other cause.* 
a small dark grizzled hackle should be ** The line must be dirowki across [the 
twisted twice, and die fiy is completed. stream, and the bait kept in conlmual mo- 

“ TIk llau'thorn Fly is so called from tion by spinning it towards the angler. The 
being usually found near die shrub of that action in sinking must be per])( nilicular, or 
name. It is a good killer, and may be used dierc will be a risque of the b.ut being drawn 
from die middle of April to the end of May, from the mouth of the fi.-.h ; the rod must he 
from ten o'clock until three. The wings then kepi upright, and the fish played in the 
are transparent, and may be made from die same manner as before described. Nohli's 
palest feather of a snipe or mallard’s wing : treatise on this subject, lately reprinted and 
some use horn shavings, or the hard sub- attnclied to Best’s Art of Angling, will fur- 
stance which is found in the core of an ap- nish the minnow fisher with every infomia- 
ple, for this purpose : the body of black tion w'hicli may be requisite.*' 

ostrich harl ; and a black hackle for legs.” The first time that ]\lr Bain bridge 

Mr Bainbridge, like a true angler, comes to Scotland, vve hope that he will 
.speaks with contempt of all kinds of (sdl at No 1 7, IVinces's Street, where 
^oiind- fishing. But of minnow- wc shall arrange with him a iliniier at 
fishing he thus discourses : Ambrose's, with a few fishing friends, 

** Next to the use of the artificial fly this is to talk over all the wonders of die 
die most sportsmaii-like and buccc)>stul me- shallows and of the deep. 

tliod of killing trout. Those minnows arc _ _ 

to be chosen which are of middle size, and - - - 

brightest under the belly ; where they are * The minnow is also a deadly bait when 
to be found tn shoals, as is the cose in most the water is low and dear.— Kev. 


PE TEH B£EI« 

A Taltiy in Ver^e. By Wordsworth. 

After allowing a considerable time to their conclusions are written, or eveti 
elapse without offering any thing to determined ii]^n. Mr Wordswortli 
the public, Mr Wordsworth has at lost has probably long since relinquislietl 
printed a short poem, which, we are the belief that any of his compositions 
told in the preface, has been lying by con ever be bought up with the avidi- 
him for twenty years. Such reten- ty of popular curiositv, and, therefore, 
tiveness is certainly quite at variance it is to suppos^, that when, in the 
with the practice of the other authors course of the leisure of a rural life, 
cf* tlie present times, ' whose works are he happens to employ himself about an 
generally more than half printed before ingrato easeus urbi,'* he is in no 
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haste to push it into the market. He 
has often been counselled by critics 
about takiiif; more pains to adapt his 
mode ol' com[>osition to tlic prevalent 
tastes of mankind ; but, if he wishes 
to have light on that subject, he should 
at once resort for advice to the book- 
sellers, ^vho are indisputably the best 
judges, and whose authority should lie 
considered us paramount, in the present 
age, to that of any critic whatever. — 
As his genius leoils him very strongly 
to the discussion of moral questions, 
perhaps, if he would be pci-suaded to 
venture forth with a volume of ser- 
mons, under a feigne<l name, lie might 
have a better chance of attiiining to 
that success which, as yet, he has so 
aporingTy enjoyed. 

The present poem of Peter Bell is of 
the mirrative kind ; and even those 
reailers who are most averse to mora- 
lizing and refleetion, will find a thread 
of story extending throughout the 
composition. It h.is more of the in- 
terest of sus]H*ndi*d curiosity than al- 
most any other of the talcs of the same 
author ; but this is not saying much 
tor it on that score. The diction, 
throughout a part of it, is highly 
animated and poetical, and more espe- 
cially in tlic introduction ; which, al- 
though it rehites lo the choice of the 
juihject, IS 110 ways connected wdth the 
nicidents afterwards introduced. No 
preternatural, nor even any splendid 
or extraordinary machinery is made 
use of; and the poem exemplifies a 
principle which Mr Wordsworth has 
often insisted on, namely, tliat the 
strength and importance of the emo- 
tions which are brought into play, can 
be made to communicate the highest 
poetical interest to the circuinslaiia's 
which excite them, altliough these cir- 
cumstances may he quite homely and 
familiar in themselves. Although this 
principh* ho true, and was iievei more 
remarkably proved than by the jireseiit 
pc^m ; yet we must certainly concur 
with those who maintain that its truth 
can never bo adduced a.s a reason for 

preferring incidents and circumstances 
that are disagreeably liomely, and forc- 
ing them to become poetical by means 
of the skill with which they arc ren- 
dered the occasions of emotion, when 
other circumstances of a more digni- 
fied and agreeable sort con be equally 
wrell mode to answer tlic same end. — 
Nevertheless, it is a great chance whe- 
ther, if Mr Wordswortli liad studied 


to find more dignified iiiddenU and 
circumstanci'R, he would not have lost 
some part of bis originality among the 
hackneyed conceptions of former jioets. 
If he had assumed any of the niatorials 
in common use, he must have had to 
struggle with all that host of factitious 
associations which attach themselves 
to ideas that have long been separate 
from actual modes of life, and em- 
ployed only in the artificial combina- 
tions of literature. He wrished once 
more to visit the field of nature, and 
take possession of whatever harvest of 
poetical materials still remained un- 
sullied by frequent handling. All the 
other living poets, who have described 
present mod^ of existence, have been 
com])elled to seek for poetry in scenes 
of life similar to those dqnctcd by 
Wordsworth. Situations of pure in- 
vention arc seldom interesting, and 
have never been varied or numerous. 
With the exception of Walter Scott, 
living poets seem little inclined to seek 
for new poetical situations in the his- 
tory of the past. 

The story of Peter Bell is that of a 
harsli, profligate, and brutal character, 
who by means of a succession of cir- 
cumstances acting iqMin his imagina- 
tion, is gradually mollified into ten- 
derness and repentance. Like the great 
Pedlar in the Excursion, he is an iti- 
nerant merchant, videlicet, a seller of 
iwttexy wares. A perpetual cliaiigc of 
situation, and an ignoianee of what is 
next to be met with, are ingredients 
which wherever they art* introduced 
can scarcely fail to bnng pomething 
of a romantic feeling along with them. 
One moonlight night, Peter Bell strikes 
into a byc-pjitli in ordor to shorten his 
way, and loses himself in a wood. On 
emerging from tin* wood, he comes to 
a small meadow, wiieie he finds a soli- 
tary ass standing near a stream of wa- 
tiT. Being out of humour with losing 
his way, he determines to steal it as a 
recoinpence for his trouble ; but, upon 
his attempting to lead it away, it re- 
fuses to stir. lie drubs and rudgels 

it without efiect ; for some unknown 
power scorns to fix it to the spot. At 
lengtli, Peter Bell }KTccivcs, by the 
moonlight, the £icc of a dead man ly- 
ing in the stream ; and after recovering 
from tfie horror into which he was 
throwii(by such a sight, he finds means 
to twist his staff among the hair of 
the corpse, and to drag it upon the 

bank. The ass shews the utmost wn 
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tisfactlon when thU is dcme^ asul al- 
lows Peter Bell, who is now touched 
^th remorse for his cruelty, to mount 
it, that it may carry him to the house 
of its drowned master. In pursuing 
his journey, he hears among the rocks 
the cries of the son of the deceased 
seardiing for his father ; and his stub- 
bdrn nerves, having been already sliak- 
en with what had passed, are visited 
by a feeling of sympathy and humani- 
ty to which he had beibre been a 
stranger. He does not meet with the 
seeker ,* but, in pursuing his ride, a 
variety of circumstances combine to 
operate on his mind. He percei%'es 
blood flowing from the wounds which 
he had inflicted on the faithful ass. 
He sees objects and hears sounds that 
recall the past scenes of his ])ast life. 
In passing a ineetiug-houso he hears a 
preacher ijuotiug texts from Scripture, 
which he applies to himself. And, 
lastly, having arrived at the door of 
the drowned person, he witnesses the 
agonies of the widow. Wlien.slie hits 
gone to procure assistance, and he has 
dismounted, one of the cliildreii comes 
home, and recognizing the ass, ima- 
gines that his lather lias returned along 
with it, and cinhruces the animal with 
transports of joy and aliectioii. This 
spectacle entirely overpowers Peter 
Bell, and such an clicct is wrought 
upon him, that he leaves oif his form- 
er profligate habits, and becomes an 
altered character. 

This is the whole subject of the 
poem ; but without having rea<l the 
composition itself, it is iinpoasible to 
conceive what .'i fine effect, and W'bat 
profound pathos are drawn forth from 
these leading ideas. The chief fault 
is the dallying prolixity of some jiarts, 
wliieh is the more felt, because there 
is a progressive interest. Upon the 
whole, it is equal to any of the lyrical 
ballads, both in the excellence and 
originality of the general idea convey- 
ed by it, and also in the poetical merits 
of the execution. As for the fine and 
picturesque animal, which occupies so 
important a place in the story, it would 
be foolish to laugh at it, when, if pro- 
perly considered, it is capable of ex- 
citing emotions so much better than 
those of derision. Wordsworth is 

not in the least shy about his subject ; 
but, when it is first discovered stand- 
ing nn the meadow, he makes its 
last word in a stanza, where 

||P%idered still more emphatic by 
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serving as 8 rhyme, In order to judge 
flurly of Mr Wordsworth’s poetry, a 
truth which he hints at in ms pr^aoe 
should always be kept in view. There 
is certainly a radical distinction be- 
tween that species of poetry whose ul- 
timate object is to strike the imagina- 
tion and interest the curioaity, by 
means of splendid objects and ex- 
traordinary events, and that other 
species whidi founds its charm upon 
the exhibition of the relations which 
sentiments and emotions bear to each 
Other within the human mind. In 
the first species, there is no compari- 
son of feelings, nor any mere problem 
determined. Our pleasure consists in 
the direct impression made by images 
upon the imagination, or of incidents 
drawing us blindly along under the in- 
fluence of personal sympathy ; and 
therefore, tlic nature of the images and 
incidents employed, is here the most 
im])ortant of aU considerations. In 
the other species of poetry, that deve- 
lopeint nt, collision, or other relation of 
internal feelings, which the (loet chooses 
for his subject, generally partakes of 
the nature of a uni\ersal truth, and is 
capable of being repiesented by means 
of a thousand diflerciit forms; and 
therefore, the images or situations em- 
pkiycd, should be considered only in 
the light of symbols or vehicles, and 
not as materials of poetry. That rela- 
tion of feelings which, in such a case, 
constitutes the true subject of thu 
poem, would retain tlic same funda- 
mental interest, although the means 
by which it was expressed were to be 
shifted through nil tlic varieties of 
splendid and familiar, or of coarse and 
refined. Its eternal and universal na- 
ture would only be rcmlered more ap- 
liarcnt, without being either vulgarised 
or exalted, by the outward aspect of 
the circumstances, in which it. made 
its temporary abode. 

In the poetical introduction, Mr 
Wordsworth figures himself sailing 
through the sky upon a crescent, and 
taking a view of the wonders the 
universe, to sec whetlier tliere are auy 
that would serve as subjects for poetry, 
but, at the end of liis career, he con- 
cludes that it is best to make poetry on 
human nature. The following stanaas 
are from this introduction ; 

Away wc go— and what oare wc 
For treasons, toinults, and for wars? 

We arc as calm in our delight 
As in the crescent-moon so facight 
Among the scattered stars. 
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up goes my Boat between the stars 
Through many a breathless field of U^i| 
Through many a long blue field of ether] 
I^eaving ten thousand stars beneath her. 

Up goes my little Boat so bright 1 

The Crab— the Scorpion— 4nd the BuU— 
We pry among them all — ^have shot 
High o*er the Tcd^hair'd race of Man 
Cover'd from top to toe witli scars : 

Sucli company 1 like it not ! 

The towns in Saturn are ill built, 

But proud let him be who has seen diem ; 
The Pleiads, that appear to kiss 
Each other in the vast abyss, 

With joy 1 sail between diem ! 

Swift Mercury resounds with mirth, 

Great Jove u full of stately bowers ; 

But thasc, and all that they contain. 

What are they to that tiny gram. 

That darling speck of ours ! 

Then back to Earth, the dear green Eardi ; 
Wliolc ages if I here should roam. 

The world for my remarks and mo 
Would nut a whit the better be ; 

I’ve left my heart at home. 

And there it is, the matchless Earth ! 

'riiere spreiul die fam'd Pacific Ocean ! 

Old Andes thrusts yon craggy spear 
Through die grey cloiidi*— the Alps ore 
here 

Like waters in commodon ! 

Yon tawny slip is Lybiu's sands— 

That silver thread die nver Dniciicr— 

And look, wlierc cloth'd in brightest green 
Is a sweet Isle, of isles die queen ; 

Ye fairies from all evil keep lici ! 

And sec the town where 1 was bom ! 

Around those lia])py fields we span 
in boyish gambols— 1 was lost 
W^heri' I have been, but on this coast 
I feel I am a man. 

Ne'er did fifty things at once 
Appear so lovely, never, neve’*,- 
How tunefully the forests ring ! 

To hear die earth’s soft mumiurhig 

Thus could I bang for ever ! 


Haste ! and above Siberian snows 
We'll sport amid the boreal morning, 
Will mingle with her lustres ghding 
Among die stars, the stars now hiding 
And now the stoxs adorning. 

1 know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray ; 
Fair is the land as evening skies. 

And cool,— diough in the depth it lies 

flfburnkig Aftios. 
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Or we’ll into the vedm of Feety, 

Among the lovdy dudes of drings t 
The shadowy fbrma of mountaina-bare. 

And streams, and bowers, and fafe I 

The shades of palaces and king’s ! 

Or, if yw thirst with hardy zeal 
l^ess quiet regions to explore, 

Prompt voyage dull to you revoaJ 
How earth and heaven are tau^t to feel 
The might of magic lore !'* 

This is certainly full of laical ani- 
mation, and ia well worth both of 
Gray's odes, being a much more nata- 
ral efifusion of poetical transport, and 
sweeter in the language. Gray, though 
a beautiful writer in many respects, 
shews himself but a heavy bird in 
quitting the ground. On the crescent s 
returning to the earth, the following 
verses are introduced, in reference to 
the subject of the poem ; 

Long have I lov'd what I behold. 

The night that calms, the day that cheers . 
The common growth of mother earth 
Sufllces me — ^licr tears, her inirdi. 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 

1 shall not covet for my dower. 

If 1 along that lowly way 
With hympathetic heart may stray 
And witli a soul of power. 

These given, what more need I desire. 

To stir— to sooth— or elevate 1 
What nobler marvels than tlie mind , 

May in life's daily prospect find. 

May find or there create ! 

A potent want doth sorrow wield ; 

What Bjicll so strong as guilty Fear ! 
licpcntancc is a tender sprite ; 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 

'Tis lodg’d within her silent tear. 

Tlic introduction being concluded, 
the poem enters into a description of 
Peter Bell's mode of life. 

He two and thirty years or more 
Had been a wild and woodland rover ; 

Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 

On farthest Cornwall’s rocky sliore. 

And trod the clifib of Dover. 

And he had seen Caernarvon's towers. 

And well he knew the spire of Saruui ; 

And he had been where Lincoln beD 
Flings o'er the fen its ponderous kndl. 

Its far-renowned alarum ! 

At Doncaster, at York, and Leeds, 

And merry Carlisle had he been ; 

And all along the Lowlands fiiir. 

All through the bonny shire of Ayv— 

And fi» as Aberdeen. 


P^er SeU. 
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And he had been at Internees ; His forcheod wrinkled was and fbrr'd ; 

And Peter, by the mountain riUs, A work one half of which was done 

Had danced his round with Highland lasses ; By thinking of his wheus and /unes ; 

And he had lain beside lus asses And Imlf by knitting of his brows 

On lofty Cheviot Hills : Ueneatli die glaring sun. 


And he had trudg'd thro^h Yorkshire dales, 
Ajwng the rocks and winding sa/rs / 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath their litde patch of sky 
And little lot of stars : 

And all along the indented coast. 
Bespattered widi die salc-sea foam ; 
Where'er a knot of houses lay, 

On headland, or in hollow bay ; — 

Sure never man bke him did roam ! 

As wfdl might Peter, in the Fleet, 

Have been fast bound, a begging debtor 
He travelled here, he travelled there ; — 

But not a value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 

He rov'd among the vales and stream:), 

In the green wood and hollow dell ; 

They were lus dwellings night and day, — 
But Nature ne’er ctiuld lind die way 
Into the heart of i’etcr Bell. 

In vain, through every diangci'ul year. 

Did Nature lead him as before ; 

A pnmruse by a river’s brim 
A yellow pnniioDe was to him, 

And it wab nodiing more. 

So much for Peter’s habits. The 
following is a description of his ap- 
pearance : 

Though Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms and silent weather. 

And tender sounds, yet vou might see 
At once that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been togedicr. 

A savage wildneiiS round liim hung 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 

In his whole figure and his tnicn 

A savage character was seen. 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 

To all the unshap’d half human thoughts 
Whicli solitary Natiue feeds 
’Mid summer storms or winter's icc. 

Had Peter join’d whatever vice 
The cruel city breeds. 

His face was keen as is tlic wind 
Ilut cuts along the hawthorn fcna‘ ; 

Of courage you sow little there. 

But, in its stc^, a medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 

He had a dark and sidelong walk. 

And long and slouching was his gait $ 
Beneath his looks so bare and bold. 

You might per^ivc, his sjiirit cold 

Wv pla^g with some inward bait. 


There was a hardness in his cheek. 

There was a hardness in his eye. 

As if the man had fix’d his face, 

In iTUuiy a solitary place, 

Against tlie wind and open sky ! 

The narrative of Pettr’s losing his 
way has some faults of prolixity uinl 
excessive* minuteness, hut also abounds 
in picturesque touches. The seeing 
where he finds the Ass is thus pour- 
trayt'd : 

And so, where on the huge rough stones 

The black and unua'y sliadows lay, 

And tli»' 0 ugh tlie d uk, and tiuough the cold. 
And through tht‘ yawniiv^ okl. 

Did Peter boldly pass Ins way, 

lliglit thiough the qiiarrj and bthold 
A scene of boft and lovely hue ! 

Where blue, and grey, and le' { ifLU 
Together in.uk* as sweel n secvv , 

As ever hiiiiun eye did viei . 

Beneath tlie cle.'ir blue y he mw 
A little field of tneadow groin, 

Bot held or ne^.dow nuioi it . ■ , 

Call It of earilt ''loall gree*' ..ii 

Witli rocks enc/‘ni’> 'ssM ion 

The Swale flow*! nrfierthe grey 
But he flow’d quiet ard uriieen ; — 

Von need a slnmg and stoiiny gale 
To brmg the noises of the siv 
To that green 6|x)l, so calm un. 

Now you’ll suppose thut Peter Bell 
Pelt small tcniptatiou here to tany. 

And so It wa‘^,— but I must add, 

Hih licart >^a^ not a little glad 
When hr wai out of the old tpiarr},. 

And is there no one dwelling here, 

No hermit with his beads and gbt'.s 
And does no little cottage look 
Upon this soft and fertile nook ? 

Does no one live near this green grass ? 

Across that deep and quiet spot 
Is Peter driving througli the grass — 

And now he is among the trees ; 

When, turning round his head, he secs 
A solitary Ass, 

* No doubt I’m founder’d in tlicsc woodsi— 
For once,’ quoth he, * I will be wise. 

With better speed I’ll back again— 

And, lest the journey should prove vain. 
Will take yon Ass, niy lawful jmzc !’ 

Off Peter hied,—* A comely beast ! 

Though not so plump as he might be ; 
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My lioneBt ixlend, with such a plattec« 

You should have been a little fatter. 

But come, Sir» come witli me !’ 

But first dotii Peter deem it fit 
To spy about him far and near ; 

Tlicre's not a single house in sight. 

No woodman's hut, no cottage light— 

Peter you need not fear I 

There’s notliing to be seen but woods 

And rocks that spread a hoary gleam. 

And tills one beast that from the beil 
Of the green meadow hangs his head 
Over the silent stream. 

There is a long description of Peter 
Bells contest with the Ass, and his 
endeavours to make it come away with 
liiin, which inojiy readers will consider 
as giv-f n at too great lengtli, but which 
has pathos. Tlic passage also derives 
interest from tlie fluctuations in the 
mind of the ruffian, between exasper- 
ated cnielty and the fear of being ob- 
served and detected, which is aw'aken- 
ed by rr^ry echo. But one of the 
ni^'St . mg ju.ssages is, where he 

o'jr'Tvus the (had body. It oxeinpli- 
tlt , tile tcrriiile images which fUncy 
ii"i) frame, ill iij'oii;m '’ure 

Aiileiy mirroi c< rijii* Ught. 

W cat. in resoi uiiihHl, once more 
If" ht< e > neck to ‘■cue— 

Void I'lij'/'Mfit, .piickly j'Ut flight; 

1 ,r ' su- ‘hro‘, sight 

Mci- ath tlix’ dirtdowy trees. 

Is it tlic moon'h f’’ storied face ? 

'nie glioat-like ige of* a cloud : 

Is It i gallows tlic-t iMiiirtray’d ? 

Is I’tt'ir i" '’:iiii.elf atruid ? 
is it a coffin,— ur a shroud ? 

A gruJy idol hewn in stone ? 

Or uiip trom witch's lap let f.d] ? 

Or a gay ring of shining fumes, 

Such as pursue their brisk vagaries 
In sylvan bower, or liuuntod hall ? 

U it u fiend that to a stake 

Of fire hi& dcsjicratc self is tetlicnng ? 

Or stubborn spirit doom'd to yell 

In solitary wa^ or cell, 

I'eii tliousand miles from all his brethren ? 

Is it a par^ in a parlour ? 

Cramm 'd just as they on earth were cramm'd— 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea. 

But, as you by tlieir faces see. 

All silent and all damn'd ! 

A throbbing pulse the Gazer hath— 

1\izzled he was, and now is daunted ; 

He looks, he cannot choose but look ; 

J.ike one intent upon a book— 

A book tliat is enwanted. 


JielL 

Ah, Wflll-«-day fbr Peter Bell 1— 

He will be turned to iron soon. 

Meet Statue for the court of Fear ! 

His hat is up— and cv^ hair 
Bristles— and whitens in the moon ! 

After he has inouTite<l the Ass, and 
is riding in search of the eottage of the 
deceased, various striking passages oc- 
cur. 

But now the pair have reach'd a spot 
Where, shelter'd by a rocky cove, 

A little chapel stands alone, 

Witli greenest ivy overgrown. 

And tmted with on ivy grove. 

Dying insensibly away 

From human tlioughts and purposes. 

The buildiug seems, wall, roof, and tower. 
To bow to some transforming power. 

And blend witli the surrounding trees. 

Deep sighing as he pass'd along. 

Quntli I*eteT, * In the shire of Fife, 

'Mid such a rum, following still 
Froin land to land a lawless will, 

1 m.uned my sixlh vrife !” 

The unheeding Ass moves slowly on. 

And now is passing by an iim 
Bnni-full of a carousing crew, 

Making, with curses not a few. 

An uproar and a drunken din, 

I cannot well evpress the thoughts 
Which Peter in those noises found 
A stifling power compressed his frame. 

As U* confusing darkness came 
Over that dull and dreary sound. 

For well did Peter know the sound ; 

The language of tliose drimken joys 
'i'o him, a jovial soul I ween. 

But a lew hours ago had been 
A gbidsonit’ mid a welcome noise. 

\ow, turn'd adrift into the past. 

He finds no solace in his course ;— 

Like pbinet-stnckcn men of yore 
He trembles, smitten to the core 
By stior^ compunction and remorse. 

And further on there is the follow'- 
ing singular versification of metho- 
distical elotjuexice : — 

A voice to Peter's cars ascends. 

Resounding from the woody glade : 

Though clamorous as a hunter's horn 
Rc-ei^ocd from a naked rock, 

'Tis from that tabernacle — List ! 

Within, a fervent Metliodisl 
Is preadbing to no heedless flock. 

* Repent i repent !’ he cries aloud, 

‘ While yet ye may find mercy ;— strive 
To love the Lord with all your might ; 
Turn to him, seek him day and night. 

And save youz souls alive ! 


2 
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jpeter JBeU, C^“y 

* Repent! lepeBt! ye hm He toiiiB hfa h«idM4ind teee lihe Aes 

Through patni cf whdM&ess md woe Yet standing in the dear moonshine, 

After the Uflft)y]oniali hwlot, * When shdl I be bb good as thou P 

And though your shw be red as scarlet Oh ! would, poor beabt, that I had now 

They duA be white as snow!* A heart but half as good as thine !* 


Alter the house is found, and the wi- 
dow has been made acquainted with 
her loB^ the poem process : 

And now is Peter taught to fed 
That man*6 heart b a holy tiling ; 

And Nature, through a world ^ death. 
Breathes into him a second breath. 

More searching than the breath of ^ng. 

Upon a stcHie the Woman sits 
In agony of silent grid— > 

From hu own thoughts did Peter start ; 

He longs to press her to hb heart, 

From that cannot find relief. 


—But a— who deviously hath sought 
His father through the lonesome wow. 
Hath sought, pr^aiming to the ear 
Of night, hb inward grief and fear— 

He comes-^seaped mm fidds and floods;-* 

With weary pace b drawing nigh — 

He sees the Ass— said noting Uviog 
Had ever sudi a fit of joy 
As had thb little orphan Boy, 

For he has no'inbgiving ! 

Towards the gentle Ass he springs. 

And up about his neck he climbs ; 

In loving words he talks to him, 

He kisses, kisses face and limb,— 

He kisses him a thousand times ! 


But rous'd, as if throu^ every limb 
Had pass'd a sudden iJiock of drciid. 

The Motlier o'er the threshold files, 

And up the cottage stairs she hies. 

And to the pillow gives her burning head. 

And Peter turns hb steps aside 
Into a sliadc of darksome trees, 

Where he sits down, he knows not how. 
With his hands press'd against his brow. 
And resting on liis tremulous knees. 

There, self-involv'd, docs Peter sit 
Until no sign of life he makes. 

As if liis mind were sinking deep 
Through years that have been long asleep ! 
The trance b past away— he wakes,— 


This Peter sees, while in tlir shade 
He stood beside the cottage door : 

And Peter Bell, the ruffian wild. 

Sobs loud, he sobs even like a child, 

* Oh ! Ood, 1 can endure no more !' 

A few more stanzas bring the ti»h> 
to a conclusion. It will probably Ix^ 
consulcrecl as one of the brat n liieh 
have been proiluml by tin's iiurlior, 
and has every chance of circulating 
more extensively tliiin sonit^ of lus 
otlior writings. Jt is us likidy to at- 
tract popular attention as Coleridge's 
Chribtabellc, for instance, which IumI a 
considerable success. 


ON Tnn STATE or RI LltlTON IN THE HIGIir.ANDS OF SCOTI ANH. 


One of the favourite :u'guinonts against 
Christian missions to any foreign coun- 
try is, that religion is in a deploralde' 
slate throughout many parts of our 
own,— and tliat every thing sliould be 
done to restore or promulgate its great 
truths at home, before wc are at lilxjr- 
ty to do any thing to disseminate them 
abroad. This argument, however, 
though plausible, is unsound — and has, 
we observe, been generally used by 
men who seem to think that difforeiit 
countries require different religions — 
and that Christianity is not for all the 
nations of the earth. If once admit- 
tefl, it woidd put an end to all mis- 
sions— for that time is never likely to 
arrive, when any Cliristian people 
shidl be, through all their ranks, en- 
lighl^u^ by the spirit of the religion 
wtifch they profess— and whej| no 
wqrk shall remain to be done among 


them by the ministers of that religion. 
If we must not turn our eyes to the 
darkness and riiiscry of the hcatlu'H 
ivorld, nor strive to dispel or relieve 

them, so long as a cloud hangs over 
any ]>orlion of the Christinn world- 
then must W'C he forced to coiiftss, that 
melancholy indeed are the destinies of 
man, — and that the religion which is 
from heaven must be confined within 
narrow limits upon eiirth. 

It is surely a better and ;i nobh'r 
faitli to hold, that man should care 
for man over all the families of na- 
tions — that all these fomilies have, 
in common, certain groat aud eternal 
interests ; that the spreading of know- 
ledge and of truth, is the spreading 
of l^ppincss and of virtue ; and that 
it is not a reproach only before inim, 
but the sin of ingratitude to God, to 

bask as it were* in the light of' his fa- 
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voiir, without seeking to communicate 
a portion of the saving splendour to 
thein Ritting atar off within the very 
shiBulow of death. 

Those who think otherwise, and 
who would &in degrade the divine 
character of charity, by confining her 
duties within the limits of a vulgar 
adage, shew a lamentable ignorance of 

human nature. For how various are 
the thoughts — ^the passions — the feel- 
ings — and the imaginations of men — 
and what multitudinous lights and sha- 
dows do they throw over tlie world ofliie! 
How soon does one mind begin to dif- 
fer from another mind— one heart 
from another heart — ^aiul how unlike 
in the silent progress of years have 
tliose ^jien become, of whom it might 
liave once binm said, that they had but 
one common youth. This endless di- 
versity of character is produced by the 
laws of our nature — and vain, there- 
fore, would it be, for any man rea.son- 
ing oil human life and all its momen- 
tous concerns, to pretend to draw, as 
it were, a geographical maji of our du- 
ties, or to number them all in reguLir 
order of succession, or to determine 
from what point zeal and enthusiasm 
should start on their beneficent career 
—or to allot to oue and to all the course 
over which that career is to be run. 
Difiercnt minds pause with passionate 
carnestncKS on different passages in the 
great Hook of Nature. Voices are 
heard by us, all calling upon us from 
opiiosile quarters, of the earth — asso- 
ciations, which have been insensibly 
and unconsciously ibniiing within our 
minds from infancy, come at lat^t to be 
principles of action, and thus llie world 
is filled with countless passions, all 
countless] y combined, and all moving 
onwards to their own aims and ends, 
as if before a strong and a steady cur- 
rent of wind which nothing cun resist, 

i^ch being the actual condition of 
thcnumaii mind among all great na- 
tions, it is obvious, that it will and 
ought to exert its energies as it thinks 
fit — and that it will for ever continue 
to shoot out tht' rays of its intelligence 
towards an unapproached and unap- 
proachable circumference. A thou- 
sand difierent grand schemes for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the ame- 
lioration of human nature will be plan- 
ned and executed. 'I'he imagination 
of one class, or sect, or body of men, 
will be stirred by objects tliat may 

seem uninteresting or chimerical to 
VoL. V. 


another. The gre.'it work tf improve- 
ment will hi* simultaneously carried on 
by labourers who, while tliey are all 
working apart, are yet all working 
in one spirit, — and when imperfect 
schemes shall have become more per- 
fect, and the success that has crowned 
some given confidence in muny — it 
will be seen how truth assists truth 
from the remotest quarters of the earth, 
and that her fires, when once lighted, 
quickly spread, and shall not easily be 
extinguished. 

We live in an age of great dis- 
coveries. Above all, the veil has been 
lifted up that concealed from our view 
the features of many nations— and we 
have looked into the interior darkness 
of the condition of barbarous life. We 
seek to carry into those coimtrics a 
knowledge of the arts of civility — and 
W(' do mure, we seek to carry into them 
a knowledge of religion — of the capa- 
cities and the duties of that nature to 
which the poor natives belong, but of 
w'hich they know almost as Utile as 
they do of their God. Is this a 
good or a bad sign of the times? 
admit that there is some ignorant 
zeal — some flighty cnthusiasni^^me 
narrow bigotry — and some sullen fa- 
naticism aiiioug the missionaries of 
these days — admit that some have 
taken a yoke upon themselves which 
they had neitlicr strength nor forti- 
tude to bear — ^tiiat some have gone 
into regions where there was little or 
no rational hope of doing good — and 
that some may have been wholly lost 
to themselves .and the cause which 
they once seemed to serve ; yet, may 
all this, and more tlian all tins be ad- 
mitted, and the undeniable gloiy left 
to this generation, that they have 
shewn a strong feeling of the slavish 
and miserable degradation of savage 
or bai'burous life-^nd tliat they have 
done much to raise and enlighten it. 
We devoutly trust that this spirit 
will never die away— and that encour- 
agement will be given to every associ- 
ation of good and zealous men seeking 
to spread reUmon over the earth. It 
is impossible, from the constitution of 
our natures, that we can all be of one 
mind respecting the best means of at- 
taining tills great ond. Accordingly, 
tlip attempt will be made in many di- 
rections— and it' would surely argue 
either lukewarmness or tolly, to object 
to a scheme merely because it was not 

the very best possible-*to sufier one 
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nation to remain in darkness^ because, 
in our opinion, another had a prior 
claim to the blessing — ^and thus, in 
fact, to shut up, by imaginary difficul- 
ties, obstacles, and objections, all tliu 
numerous avenues by which the bene- 
fits of Christianity might have access 
into the heart of the heathen world. 

We have been Iwl to make these re- 
marks, on the present occasion, by 
having frequently heard very excellent 
persons ask, why we should send mis- 
sionaries to Otnlieite, ‘when, for exam- 
ple, m many ports of the Highlands of 
Scotland, the people are ignorant as in 
Otaheite. The question has. we think, 
been already answered. But we heg 
leave also to add, that a very gioss 
mistake is involved in suchaqiicstitm. 
In no part of a Christian country — and 
more espt’cially in no jiart of ScotLmd, 
can tlie people, in their most ignorant 
State, be so ignorant of religion us 
heathen savages. Religion i.s among 
them and around them. Political, or 
other causes, may have produced a de- 
cay of kno\vh‘dgi' — of foith — or of re- 
ligious observances — and there may he 
— as indiTd there is — much to be clone 
tor the? religious welfare of that simple 
and interesting race. But it is grossly 
unjust to assert, that the sjuritual con- 
dition of the Highlanders has always 
been, or is now, utterly neglected ; — 
and it is delightful to think, that there 
is no very distant prosjicct of the re- 
moval of the chief causes that have 
hitherto necessarily kept a considerable 
])art of the population in a state of com- 
parative ignorance witli that of the in- 
habitants of the Lowlands of Scotland. 

It needs but a slight acquaintance 
witli the geography of that country, 
to set' what Ibniiidable obstacles na- 
ture herself' has opposed to the general 
communication of knowledge— long, 
deep, solitary glens,— -wide and pathless 
moors, — inland lakj^in winter stormy 
a.s the sea— arms o£^at sea stretching 
far up into otherwH^ inaccessible wnlds 
—immense mountain- tracts here and 
there thinly scattered with life — and 
the bleak, winding rocky shores of 
friths, and of the great ocean. How 
is a population, dispersed through 
such a country by the endless necessi- 
ties It creates, to be reached, coiiiTol- 

Jed, and vivified, by the spirit of re- 
ligious instruction ? In 4}iose dim and 
Airlanchuly jiluccs, will not the minds 
and hearts of men, oppressed by ]K)- 
verty and ignorance, sink iuto callous 


HbflliffMands of Scotland. [[May 

insensibility, or into degrading super- 
stitions ? will they not be a low race 
in the scale of being ? 

It must, we think, have surprised 
and pleased every one who has tra- 
velled, with a cautious and observant 
mind, through the solitudes of the 
Highlands, to find the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the people far bet- 
ter than could have bt^n expected 
from the circumstances of their life. 
For ourselves, we cannot agree ‘with 
tbo&<.‘ many jiious persons who de- 
scribe, in such dark and mysterious 
language, the utter oblivion into which 
true Christianity is there said to have 
sunk. \Vc desire something more d^ 
finite than thosi^ lamentations, which 
indit’d leave ns equally ignorant of 
whattlii^ Highlanders want,and of what 
their frienils would bestow upon them. 
It !•» eerraiii, that no right opinion can 
he fbniicd ol‘ this ptHiple, without fre- 
quent and intimate conmiuiiicatiun 
with them ; and that nothing can be 
iinin* weak than merely from a few 
hurried glances over the more general 
features of their condition, fsome of 
which arc, in good truth, lULuaueholy 
enough,) to describe almost the whole 
population as ignorant of real religion, 
and all its awful concerns. We enter 
into a few miserable huts, through 
whose smoke w^c see ii seemingly wild 
and savage tainily. We endeavour to 
converse with them. Tliey scarceh 
know the language in which wc speak 
— all our trains of thought are diftiT- 
ent from theirs — our images are all 
draw’ll from other objects — there is 
scarcely a point at which our mimls 
can come into contact. Wi‘ see them 
half-clothed, shrivelled, poor, speech- 
less, and a-gaze ; and we pursue our 
journey in pity of their abject estate. 
But in doing so, it is possible that w'e 
may be the objects of pity far more 
than they. That fiimily may hot be 
what it seems to us. Limited as tiieir 
range of thought must be, those rude 
dweller.s have hearts that lovi* their 
Tiaiive soil with love that is a virtue— 
in no spot on all the earth is there 
Stronger filial, and coiyugal, and pa- 
rental affection — in tunes of |K‘nury 
and extreme want, and such times are 
not rare, in that very hut there is en- 
durana* even unto the death, without 
one upbraiding murmur — and the 
trust in immortality is strong there 
as the feeling of life itself. I /;t, there- 
fore, the lachrymose huiieutations uf 
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flying missionaries, of whatever per- 
siuusioii they may be, affect u.s in 
proportion to the opportunities which 
most of them have had of knowing 
why HTid wherefore they sliuulil so 
])rofu8Lly weep, and, in tliai ease, but 
few need join in the melanchuly cho- 
rus. 

Were we to credit tin; reports which 
some have gi\en of the religious state 
of the Highlanders, what must, of ne- 
cessity, be their moral state? But a- 
inoiig no people is there less licenti- 
ousness, or lire there ft wer crimes, than 
among them, ignorant, wv know, too 
many of them aie; but the sphit of 
religion, even in the most lemotc and 
solitiiry places, sleeps, rather tlian is 
cxtinguf&hed. It must not bt* said, 
that because so many thousands of 
them cannot road, they art really 
as Ignorant as in ollitr jiiirts of Scot- 
land those i)er'-'ons must be who know 
not their letters. Nc*t to be able to 
read, wbeUM'dneation IS gtneral, iin- 
jdics tin* siiameful love of ignorance, 
savage sloth, or idiot ineptitude. But 
where schools are coinji.iraii\ely lare, 
there is no disgrace in the want of 
schokiTship ; and ihe workings of the 
mind itself will in a great measure sup- 
ply its place. Is every Highlander 
who cannot rea 1 the Scripturt's, there- 
fore iguorinc ol‘ wlrit they contain? 
As&uretlly not. All wlio know any 
thing of the Highlanders, know their 
astonishing power of memory, and 
the passionate love with which they 
treasure up all sacred recollections. 
There may be glens without a Bible ; 
but there are none without many of 
its holiest contents engraven on the 
hearts of some of its iiiliahitanf'^. It 
is indeed melancholy to think that llie 
word of Hod sliould he, like the poetiy 
of tlieir hiUs, often handed dv'wn lioni 
one generation to another by oial tM- 
ditioii; hut it is nevei tJieless the wind 
of God, and they do not deal fairly by 
this people, who do not give them 
credit for the operation which it has 
upon their lives, thus caiei'ully iiea- 
sured up in tlieir hearts. 

All this is extremely well stated by 
J)r Irvine of Dunkeld, in his 

speech delivered last year before the 
Coniiuission of the General Assem- 
bly of the (Ihurch of Scotland, met to 
consider the slate of religion, and the 
necessity of erecting new parislies in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land. 
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^ “ It is gener^ly supposed, that where 
the people can nether read nor write, they 
know nothiiu; of their Bibltt. This, how- 
evCT, is not the case. I have met hundredh 
who rould do neither the one nor tlie otlier, 
ycl were well informed, indeed better ac- 
quainted with the contents of the Bible than 
many of those who could do both, h'or 
ages the parents transmitted their faith and 

their knowledge to their cinJdrcn. It wa^ 
reckoned a disgrace to be ignorant of our 
Lord’s prayer, the creed, tlie ten command- 
ments. and the history of the goitpcl. The 
Highlands and I-Ies were the seat of reli- 
gious knowledge, when the rest of Britain, 
I may say oi Europe, was involved in ig- 
norance and barbarity. This arose from 
the exertions of the disciples of Columba, 
the miusionaneb of Iona, whoi>e light was 
never totally extinguished in die Highlands 
and Isles ; and I must do the Popl^h hier- 
archy the justice to say, that her pnesLs or 
parish ministers, though they taught erntrs 
not yet altogether eradicated from among pro- 
testunti, they propagated most diligently tiie 
fundamental truths of the gns|ii.‘], as' 1 Jiad 
often an opiuirtunity of ob»erving. '['hpiugh, 
general! V ".pc .iking, popery was overthruun 
in the Iliglilands, and no adequate provi- 
sion was made to supply the dtfeeb ocwi- 
sioned by thi- overthrow, yet many of the 
people, from a sense of religious duty, rc- 
t. lined and acquired religious knowlodgi, 
both to refute error, and defend truth. 
1’hfir memory is wonderfully tenacious, 
and the more so, that they cannot always 
trust to art. I have known some of dicni 
%vho could neitlicr read nor write, and in- 
deed thought little of either, as they a.sbo- 
cidted witii them much mischief, yet w'lu* 

I tmhl give nn .'iccount of a sermon almost 
\nhntiiu ,* w'ho eould tell the content> of a 
cluipter of Ihe gopipi*! tlicy tuard once nad ; 
v/lio could repeat inanv o: the f’salm.'* and 
their own sacKil '■ong'', mid uumv p:issa 4 es 
of the IhMe, with woniLiJiil propriety and 
:iv euraev. 

** Heiuc, Sir, though Innitcd ii5 t'> ad- 
vant^us, they iiuuic the bt.sv ust of such as 
they iiad. VVhaf tliey once acquired, they 
.always retained ; ;uiil in lu.mj respects 
would pul more highl} -faiound peojilc to 
shaiiio. 1 knew one i blind woman, 
bluul from lier infancy, who could lepcut 
almost the wliole Psalm'S, and most of the 
New Testament, bvheait; who was inti- 
m.itcly acquainted with the .Stiipturts ; wiio 
went about teaching ei cry one who would 
be taught ; and thus did incalculaMe good. 
Her piety and zeid W'ore remarkaMe I 
shall never forget die hrst timi 1 met her, 
when s]ie licgaii to Ulk of the i xteut and 
dur.iuon ot the Roman conquests in Scot- 
land, of which at the time 1 knew nothing. 
Nor was this a solitary instance. I’liere 
w.as, and thcie may be yet, a race of chro- 
niclers, men and Wfimun, in tlie Higtilands, 
who preserved the memory of past events. 

They were living records of sacred as well 
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as ptofaBC history. On the long winter 
nights, and on die Sabbath evenings in 
summer, men* women, and diildren. ga- 
thered round Uieni, und with devout atten- 
tion listened to tlieir tide. 

** 1 mention such iacts, to diew that wc 
arc not to incasuFt people's attainments by 
the mere knowledge or ignorance of letters. 
1 mention them uIm to corrert mistakes, 
to moderate the statements of our friends in 
tile south, but by no m<.ans to cool the zeal, 
or lessen the benevolent exertions of those 
who wish to remove the evils under which 
wc suffer. 'J'hus, we are told, that out of 
31,000 souls in SIX Highland parishes, only 
S90i are able to read. This statement 1 
very much doubt We are to deduct, how- 
ever, children under eight or ten years of 
age, who liave not had lime to learn. From 
this stateiricnt, die infetcnre intended to be 
drawn is, that these 81,000 souls arc im- 
mersed in the grossest ignorance. 1 hap- 
pen, however, from personal conversation, 
to know, that sonic of them arc as well in- 
formed in religion as some of those who 
make die stau*mcnt. Nay, that many of 
them are better informed than those slated 
as able to rctod." 

There is nothing at all hojicless, 
(hereibre, in the state of‘ religion in 
the lliglilandB of Scotland ; and tve 
do not tear, that, by the creation of 
now [Kirishes there and in the Iwlands, 
the chief causes of all the existing evil 
would speedily be removed. Wc had 
not the advantage of being present 
last year in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland when this sub- 
ject was discussed ; but we have be- 
fore us a very able speech of Dr Ir- 
vine, in which, and the appendix to 
it, much important information may 
be found. 

“ I remember,” says the Doctor, “ to 
have mentioned, above twenty yuarb ago, in 
a public company in this city, that the pa- 
rish in whidi I then officiate as a mission- 
ary, was about sixty miles long, and forty 
broad, with scarcely a path, covered with 
woods, manges, mountains, intersected by 
lakes, rivpqi, ^nci triths, with one small pa- 
rish-^uT^^thout a seat, situated almost 
at one extr^ity ; that many of the parish- 
ioners never saw the minister's face ; hard- 
ly knew whether Uiere was a parish-chureh ; 
and that some of them, till missions were 
established, never had it in their power to 
hear a sennon from a protestant minister 
twice in their life. This statement was re- 
ceived with a look of incredulity, which 
convinced me, that many persons, otlierwibc 
wdl educated and wdl informed, were utter 
Strangers to the Highlands of Scotland. 
And even at this moment, notwithstanding 
aO our means of information, I am not cer- 
tain but that the attempt to describe the 
taopoadbUity of receiving religious instruc- 


tion from the oBtablishment to which many 
of the Highlanders are subjected, would, to 
some of uiose who now hear me, appear at 
least questionable.** 

Soini* of* tlic parishes in the High- 
lantls and Isles arc kingdoms in ex- 
tent, when compared even with oouii- 
ties in the Lowlands. Lochbroom, Kil- 
manivaig, Kilmalie, and Fortingall, are 
respectively larger than Fife, Kinross, 
and Clackmannanshires ; indeed, in 
point of surface, one of them is as exten- 
sive as the whole three together. Loch- 
brooin (in Koss-shire) is at least 3G 
miles by 20 — Kilmanivaig (in liivcr- 
nebs-shire) tiO by 20 — and Kilmolie 
(ditto) 60 by 30. The shorLMs of* the 
last {larish extend 60 miles, penetrated 
by three gulfs of the Atlantic, and 
here and there inhabited. Kilmorack 
(ditto) IS 60 by 40, stretebing almost 
from the eastern to the western shores. 
Gaerloch (in Ross-shire) is 32 by 18 
— Ardchattan and Muckarii (in Ar- 
gyleshire) 24 by 40 — Ardimiiiurchaii 
und Sunard 60 by 20. l.isinore and 
Appin 63 by 16. Fortingall (Perth- 
shire) is .30 by 1 5 — Crathie and Braeinar 
(two parishes united, Aberdeenshire) 40 
by 20 — Glrnniuik, Tullocb, and Glen- 
gairn (three united, ditto) 18 by 15— 
Struthdon 20 by 8. These tacts speak 
for themselves ; and till new jmrishes 
are creatc*d, it is manifest that no great 
good can be done. We quote the fol- 
lowing passages of the Doctor s s(>eecb, 
which, we dare say, to many will give 
information that is new, though it 
ought not to have been so. 

** The Society in Scotland for Propagat- 
ing Chribtion Knowledge, with laudable and 
unwearied zeal for more than a century, 
have laboured incessantly and most succcbs- 
fiilly to give religious instruction to the 
Highlanders, and a relish for the arts and 
pursuits of polished life; and thousands 
have excmpl&ed the value of the boon be- 
stowed, have lived and died blessing thdr 
benefactors. Under the tranquil operations 

of thU hi^hl)r respectable body of men, as 
far as their limited means permitted, the 
prophecy has been literally fulfilled, * The 
swordb nave been beaten into plough-shares, 
and the spears into scythes or pruning- 
hooks.* 

“ His Majesty's royal bounty has also 
done much ^ood, and lias announced to the 
world the madequacy of the established 
means. 1 beg puticular attention to this 
fact, that for nearly a hundred years this 
bounty has been given ; and that, during 
all that period, the lond^ proprietors of the 
Highlands and Ides never once seemed to 
have thought of coming forward to erect 
new parishes, for the benedt of the people 
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whose indust^ fonned the wnroe of theix 
revenue, and meceased Uieirfortimet a hun- 
dred fold. They tnutod perhaps to the 
royal boun^ for the instruction and civili- 
zaUon of mcir people. The royal grant, 
however, establishes the fact, that the state 
of the Higldands and Isles was wdl known 
to his Majesty’s govemincnt. 

“ And, however partial I may be to 
Highlanders, f cannot consider it but lu a 
reproach to men of ten, twenty, and thirty 
diousaod a-year, whose fitthers had not so 
many shillings, to contribute nothing for 
the moral improvement of their people, ex- 
cept SO far as the present system goes. 
When the establishment was finally Mttled, 
and every temporal advantage was given to 
them, their hills or high grounds were not 
valued at all, and 1 beueve were of no 
luc tlien. But the case is widely altered 
for tlA last fifty years. The arable ground 
was valued and assessed accordingly ; that 
is, twenty acres of low ground with five 
thousand of hill pasture, were rated at wtiat 
they chose ; the pwture coming in as parts 
and pertinenth, which never could have been 
die case, if the legislature contemplated the 
value to which this pasture would rise, and 
actually has risen. It is fair that this hind, 
never fis yet taxed for the maintenance of 
the religious establishment, should be ex- 
empted from a burden imposed ui»n every 
other landliolder in die kingdom ? I men- 
tion tins fact, as I might mention others, 
especially tlic kelp shores, to shew that our 
flighland proprietors have not acted duti- 
fully in not co-operating with hi« Majesty’s 
bounty in the Tcformation of the Highlands 
and isio.s. The causes of so strange a phe- 
nomenon are too complicated to be here de- 
tailed. 

** While, dien, I give unqualified praLsc 
to the Society and the committee, I must 
say, that, their sclnwls and missions could 
really do hide for training up in true know- 
ledge n ]iopuhUion scattered among their 
isles, their glens, and their mountaiiis. 
For, let me ask, uliat can a school or a 
missionary in a corner ilo to instniot a poor 
population dispersed hundreds of miles a- 
round tlicm ? 

“ Men sitting at their ea.se in a {larish of 
one mile square, with turnpike roads ovct 
the whole of it, or fine walks and pave- 
ments, can form no idea of my labours, over 
a surface of two, three, four, or five hun- 
dred miles, which foxes arc afraid to tread, 
and which eagles tear to survey; where 
atonns of snow and rain, pathless moun- 
tains, and ovcrwhelmiiig torrents, render 
travelling extremely dangerous, often im- 
practicable, for nearly ctne half of die year; 
and where the missionary, as 1 know from 
experience, if he wishes to reach the wants 
of his people, must often shelter himself, 
and preach to them under a rock, a tree, or 
the sail of his boat, or bu cxposefl to ruth- 
less dements, consoling himself with the tc- 
fiection that he is doing some good, and 


dkst his exertioiu inU not pass nmfW^ 

But whatever may be his zeal, with a aalMV 
dll very lately of only twenty-five or thkto 
vmnds a-year, by the munificence of the 
Prince Herat now raised to sixty pounds 
a-year, wi&out a dwHling-house or church, 
without the inflnenoe of indypendence, or 
any established authority, neiifaer a layman 
nor a churchman, aoeording to acts of as- 
sembly, with nothing to* recommend him 
but his character, he has to contend with 
obstacles which often baffle his exertuos, 
and render his labour in some measure use- 
less. It would, Sir, be deemed a fable, were 
1 to recount what 1 know firom the experi- 
ence of more than twenty years, of die haid- 
ships which the lii^ilandeis undergo in 
aitendmg religious worship, or in receivisig 
religious instruction. For this end, I have 
known them travel twenty and thirty miles, 
with hardly any meat but what die hills or 
the brooks afmnled. 1 have known in- 
stances of their dying ^ the way. rather 
than not have the benefits which they va- 
lued so highly. Often was 1 astonished and 
delighted to see them issue from their woods, 
and marshes, and defiles, as if from a land 
of enchantment, to attend the worship of 
dicir (^od, to make the woods and rocks re- 
sound his praise, and retiring with cheerful- 
ness, gratitude, and alacrity, which shewed 
that they took pleasure in tneir toils. 

I mention this, because 1 have heard it 
ofteu said, that they have no wisli to receive 
the gospel. Their natural and w^-known 
curiosity might suffice to repel so inhuman, 
so ignorant an assertion. It could only 
have arisen from the cliaracter of a few in- 
dividuals, sucli as are found in every com- 
munity, who neither understand the value, 
nor seek the means of instruction. Ac- 
cordingly, persons of this description, 1 trust 
few in number, partly perhaps from dis- 
tance, never hea^ a sermon twice in twenty 
years, or may be, twice in their life. 

“ Defective as were the means employed 
to give Christian knowledge to the High- 
landers, from acuteness, zeal, and vivacity, 
within these forty years they have made a 
most rapid progress. In almost every vil- 
lage during tlie winter months, we meet 
with private schools, mostly taught by the 
scholars of the society school^*' 

We intend, ere long, to lay beforo 
our readers, some information respect- 
ing the missionary labours of the Bap- 
tists and Independents in the High- 
lands, on whom Dr Irvine has made a 
strong attack in his speech and appen- 
dix. His opinions are, perhaps, some- 
times expressed rather warmly— hut 
he speaks like a man tlioroughly con<^ 
vinced of the truth of what he states, 
and, unquestionably, he has had excel- 
lent opportunities of beholding the ef- 
fects of the doctrines he condemns on 
the character of the poor Highlanders. 
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His opinions are entitled to attentive 
cousidtraCion'^Kid to the truth of 
most of the facts he relates^ he pledges 
bis cliaracter. He thus speaks of ecr- 
taiii missionaries : 

" The very fir^t mortal sent out undcT 
the character of a missionary. V'AS such as 
would not be foupd capable of rt'achint' al- 
most any thing but error, and wa*- cho&ni, 
I presume, for n.) other reaso.i, but t)iat he 
could bp&vk Garlic. 1 speak of him from 
personal conversation. He for some years 
taugiit a private school in my neighbour- 
hood, when, all ai once, he was called to a 
black coat* a hat, and an umbrella, in the 
name of a gospel preacher. His fellow 
missionaries, with a few exceptions, were 
men ot a similar character, full of intoler- 
ant letiU without a particle of scriptural 
knowledge— talking of divine grace, without 
knowing any thing about it. Thi<! natiu*- 
ally excited the attention of those who valu- 
ed the peace, the order, the pro'-perity of 
the country. These unlettered and iguor- 
JUit missionaries reported to their constitu- 
ents ill Kditiburgh what they pleased. They 
found few or no Christians, that is, few or 
none of their way of thinking. They spoke 
as if they were among the Tartars. They 
coDsidcicd themselves as among the uncon* 
verted heathen, and reported accordingly. 
They told all men, without the least know- 
ledge of their character, that they were to 
be damned unless they received their gos- 
pel. With these messengers of damnation 
I otlen conier>cd, and never found one of 
them jHibScssed of gospel knowledge. They 
could, by the mere exercise of memory, 
quote passages of scripture, wliich they did 
not understand, and which they almost uni- 
formly misapplied. Tliey were under tlie 
necessity, a>. they alleged, of forming a con- 
gregation within a given time, or of being 
sent to some other place, or exposed to the 
danger of losing their honours. Hence, to 
avoid evils so alarming, raw undisciplined 
young men were reduced to every shift of 
whatever kind. Some of them were young 
men from niy immediate neighbourhood, of 
tlie very lowest of the pea|^, who haded 
the new era as most pro^tious, when, with- 
out>|li 0 time and expense of academic edu- 
ca ti ^fc they might all at once, from the 
ae4ale'<ll the {dough, or the awl or die 
shuttle, mount the pulpit or the rostrum, 
and declaim in tlie character of public 
teachers. It was really amusing, one can- 
not speak acriously of it, to see boys yester- 
day with hardly a syllable of their catechism, 
not able even to read the Bible, in the course 
of a few months, return from Kdinburgh, 
with all the insignia of office, and with h^h 
pretensioris to inspiration, and after the dis- 
missal of a congregation, get upon a high 
gravop^me or a dike, and say. Whoever 
hear the gospel, listen tome, or 
attei^'mc at such a bridge, ford, fountain, 

«f Ippyb Magistrates and ministers looked 


upon such fools and mountebanks as un- 
worthy of notice. But such fools, when 
they meddle with sacred things, do incal- 
culable mibchief. 

“ Now, all this time, tlie good worthy 
people tliat sent them out thought they were 
doing well. They received i-uch flaming 
accounts of the progress of Chnstiaimy a- 
inong the hen^ben diMstuns ot the High- 
lands, of their nightly meetings, their groan- 
ings, and howli igs, and roarings, and fight- 
ings with the Devil, and triumphs over him, 
when their mis^ionane*. were tn rfalitv sap- 
ping the foiiiulation of all true religion, and 
bubstitutin.; in the room of it, a gloomy, 
senseless, murderous superstition, almost 
the grossest that ever disgraced human na- 
ture. Whole families and neighbourhoods 
became scenes of confusion, recrimination, 
and discord. You would meet on the road, 
men, women, and even children, running 
about perfectly frantic, and all this for the 
good of tlieir souls, roaring and liowlii^ in 
the most wretched state which human ima- 
gination can conceive. 1 often conversed 
with them, and pitied them.'’ 

The Dr afterw.inls draws a still 
darkcT picture of the eflects of sucii 
preaching. 

** Their harangues, unstudied, incoherent , 
unguarded, and often fantastic, led to eon- 
sequenceo which their education or ignor- 
ance could not enable them to contemplate. 
These raw soldiers of the society to which 
they professed to belong, had no object but 
to gather recruit*;— to detach them from the 
establishment, or, in other words, to make 
them proselytes of terror. I'heir frantic ges- 
tures ; thdr bold assertions ; their dreadful 
howlings or bawlings astonished tlicluarcrs, 
fnghtened hysterical women ; and, from a 
momentary conviction of change, soothed 
the fears of the hypocrite and ungodly, that 
they were now regenerated. The most 
gloomy superstition was often engendered. 
Many of the converts became ciuaeuited and 
unsodul. The duties of life were abandon- 
ed. Sullen, morose, and discontented, some 
of them began to talk of their high privi- 
leges, and their right, as the elect few, to 
possess the earth, that is, to dispossess every 
one but their own faction. Such tficir 
sense of duty. To reward their slothful- 
ness, they would become tlueves and mur- 
derers. It may not be amiss to enlarge a 
little on tlie tendencies of this schism in a 
temporal point of view. 

It van certainly lamentable to see poor 
children starving and roaring for bread, 
when their parents were perhaps twenty 
miles off attending a conventicle. The 
business of the farm was neglected ; the 

rent fell behind. I'he landlord was pro- 
uounced undiristian, because he insisted on 
his dues, and because, upon their refusing 
to pay them, he declined having such ten- 
ants. Every one is bound to fulfil his en- 
gagements. This, however, for a time, 
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formed no part of the xm creed. The 
poor people could not watch all night, and 
work nil day. Nature needed some repose. 

** And to add to the misohief, families 
became scenes of discord and disorder, which 

none but an eye-witness can comprehend. 
All this was termed religion. Unless pa- 
rents became converts to the Missionary or 
Independent scheme, tlieir authority cessed ; 
tlic children were taught to disobey them 
as a duty ; so were servants thdi masters.'* 

The anecdotes contained in the ap- 
pendix, like all others illustrative of 
superstition and fanaticism, are often, 
:it one and the same time, ludicrous 
and affecting. The first of the fol- 
lowing ones is, however, wholly of the 
termer description. 

** The preachers taught the necessity of 
foTsakini^thr world, and breaking off every 
former connexion^indeed every connexion 
but their own. IJencc the most monstrous 
cruelties were coniiuittcd. The children 
would not even dress the parents’ victuals, 
or hold any converse with them, for fear of 
contagion. Thii^ was* carrying tilings farther 
tlmn even the hypocritical Jews. I re- 
member once, when a missionary in Ran- 
noch, a man took it into Ids head not even 
to speak to any of Uis neighbours when any 
one of tlicm asked him how he did. Not 
tn answer such a question in the Highlands, 
and among dll well-informed people, is die 
liighcst piissible insult. One of liis neigh- 
bours accordingly asked him how he ^d : 
he turncil Ins face away insultingly, witli- 
oui any answer— .but, / lanmtt Itmk at a man 
jans/ttHii tn h\% #ij«. iTjKin which the 
other gave him a blow on the head, tind told 
him he was not his judge ; adding, I will 
ti'dch you bettor manners. This mode of 
...rgumont 1 discouraged. The convert was 
leikoned a bad character— liis neighbour 
not so bad." 

« « « « 

** I had the niisfoTtune to see melancholy 
instances of poor feiiioles totally deprived of 
their mental fdculties, raving mad, in all 
the wildness of frantic despair. 1 prayed 
with them, and comforted tliein \ but they 
refused to bo comforted. I shall ucici for- 
get llicir shneks, tluir groans, and their 
looks ; and, poor things, Uicy could not tell 
why they were reduced to this state, but 
that they wcri' frightened by Mr 
Sonic of them, if niy information be correct, 
died ill a way I shall not name. Of one or 
two caHus I could have no doubt." 

« « • » 

** 1 seized the knife in the hands of an 
aged woman, when ready to cut her own 
throat in a lit of despair." 

** A young woman, an o^han, liad been 
liearing one of these deehiiiuers. She fdl 
into n fit occasioned by liis viM'iferatiun and 
contortions of face, and indiscriininatu dam- 
nation. Ill this hdplesii ^tate, ahuost in- 
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sensibie, she was left all ni^t on a cold 
damp eortlieD fiooir* witliout a human hfin^ 
to give her a cup of cold water, flie ass^ 
bla^ rejoicing and howlug over her, ex- 
claiming, that the old man and the devil 
were departing, &c.'* 

« « • « 

** 1 may mention, that their nightly 
meetings and auricular confessions gave 
much offence. As there was no necessity 
for it, as they were allowed to meet without 
any molestation, but merely to ibllow the 
example of ChristianB under persecution, 
and introduce some novelty, they met in the 
night time, in woods, hollows, and retired 
places. The missionary selected one. or 
more young females, and retired with them 
one by one to hold a secret conference. A 
respectable parishioner of inine*s children 
were seized with the mania. He hail been 
in my church, went home six miles and 
found the fire out, the cattle lowing about 
the doors without a son or daughter to look 
after them. He asked the neighbours where 
Tibby was ? She was at the meeting six 
miles farther up tlie glen. It was the 
montli of December, the ground was cover- 
ed with snow ; tlie night was dark and 
btormy ; die old man, without meat or 
drink, reached the conventicle, and wa<$ 
greeted with shouts of joy, in the hope that 
he who was an adversary was moved to be a 
fnend. He looked round, and asked. Have 
)e been my daughter Tibby ? She is out 
with tlic minister making her confessions, 
and confirming. Who is with them ? No- 
body. Where are they ? We suppose in 
the cart shade.— He had a large staff or 
}H)lc. He found tlie minister and Tibby in 
the cart bhaile, and drove them in with such 
epithets as an aged and offended father, 
Kuirving for lack of food, might be supposed 
to employ. 1 will not repeat them. The 
minister roared with some cause, from the 
nature of the arguments used, that the man 
was possessed, and exhorted the people to 
pray for him. The enraged fatliex lectured 
the minister and people with some effect. 
The minister soon after fled the country.' 
Anotlier man soon after succeeded from the 
nnnii, a piper, 1 was told, a stout good- 
loukiug young man, of ready utterance, 
great boldness, and greater ignorance. Many 
of the young and handsomest women flocked 
to his nighUy meetings. I often saw him 
on an evening attended by seven at a time. 
I'he number seven was held sacred. 1 saw 
clearly that the man would do mischief. 
Every one of the seven strove for his favours, 
Uiat is, for the look of love. A young 
girl, remarkably handsome, after some un- 
favourable surmises, married him, and then 
he left tlic country.'’ 

b « • « 

“ Towards the end of July 1804, on a 
Saturday evening, the Independents or free- 
men, with a few otliers who had not yet 
forsaken the rotten kirk, assembled on a 

slielf under a covering rock to worship God,, 
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ratlaMOi and 1 pR^oaad to join tbem. 
Tbis ouri^ ftdito paiilivcly ibrbade, for 
fear of dietanbing tbem. Wo* however, 
walked along the toad. The dusky cvenii^ 
was warm and serene ; the liver nmnnured 
along the plain ; the ^ades of the stnpend- 
OQa nunmtains all around us were becoming 
move senouB. The last tinge of the setting 
ana was leaving the settled and magnificent 
dfmds. All was still, but the munnurs of 
the moantain-stream swdling to our ears, 
when we heard over our he^ the waving 
Bounds of sacred song. This was pleasing. 
We stood and listened, and hoped that the 
people 80 en^ed at socb a time, it was the 
day before dispensing the sacrament of our 
Isold's Supper, would cease from their ex- 
travagancies, and receive the reward of their 
sincerity, when in a twinkling we heard a 
dniek as if from a thousand throats. The 
rodcs re-echoed ; we thought somebody had 
foU^ over the precipice. We shuddered. 
It was as if a house were foiling on its te- 
nants' beads, when the shriek of death is 
houd- All was suddenly still. We fixed 
our eyes on the rocks* We saw men, wo- 
men, diildren, running and roaring for 
life, tumbling heels ever head, to the great 
risk of tlieic necks. We ran and asked the 
cause. An old man, with great solemnity, 
told us th^ had seen himself and was at- 
tacked by HXM.—-Do you mean the devil ? I 
■aid. Yes. What like was he? Like a 
Uack bull with white boms, but amazingly 
large. How large? As huge as a turf 
■taw, if you put horns upon it— -that is, 
about finty feet long, and from spvcn to ten 
brood, and about nme feet high.— The up- 
shot is this: Two neighbouring proprietors 
had each a large black bull, with whitish 
horns, who used to challenge one another to 
%ht behind the rocks. The one to the 
west havug heard Uie swelling notes of the 
music, mistook it for the wonted challenge, 
forced the intervening den, and, led by the 
aoun^ put his head over the top of' die 
riidving rock, ready for action, and emitted 
that fe^'ul and so^ appalling yell or bel- 
low, which indicates his fury for the onset 
Fiiriing himself disappointed by the sudden 
coramotioa^ his supposed antagonist, he 
growled s|ra fled with preci}ntation, no less 
alarmed those whose lives he endan- 
gered. fright, indeed, had a salutary 
effect He never afterwards sallied out in 
qi:^t of adventures after sunset The 
height of the rock, the dimness of the light, 
and tihe instantaneous alarm, magnifled his 
aze into that of the turf stuck. When we 
related the dangerous adventure, the worthy 
father observed— The bull is better than a 
dozen of preachings.'* 


this; that she was with duld by him ; that 
he d^ied it, and told her it could not be, 
for that he ooidd do no ria. How tiria case 
waa detenniaed 1 know not, as I soaa after 
left the parish. 1 believe it may be unfi- 
nished yet The woman ap^ed to me, 1 
remember sinoe, about eleven yeaxs ago, 
and 1 gave her an advice how to do ; only 
I heard that the roan gave up pveaching. 
The creed is, that every one who Icnows, or 
thinks he knows, the goqtel, maybeagos- 
pd preacher. So thought this man. Any 
man may err. Anotlier preacher ftom the 
same country lodged with a poor widow in 
my present parish, and seducra her, and got 
her with child. He owned it, however, and 
confessed his sins, and gave up his preach- 
ings. I mention these focts ^indpally to 
shew the danger of the doctrine, tiiat any 
one wlio thinks so may take upon him tiie 
office of a public teacher— a thing (pdemn- 
ed, and often punished, in every stage of 
revelation. 

** But my object is htsunicol. Another 
man applied to me for leave to marry hi> 
niece, his wife's sister's daughter. I would 
not stain my paper with the various instancci^ 
of fornication, adultery, Mid, 1 might say, 
incest, that came to my knowledge, as re- 
sulting firom the unguarded or erroneou.^ 
tenets of the sect." 

It is not poRsiblc to read such state- 
ments as these without the most mel- 
ancholy reflections. One ia almost 
tempted to say, better that men 
should not trouble tliemselvcs about 
religion at all, than thus to become a 
prey to miserable folly or imposture. 
We trust that the picture drawn by 
Dr Irvine may be somewhat over- 
charged — but that ignorant, vdc/ low- 
minded, sordid, and even licentious 
men have, in great numbers, overrun 
various parts of the Highlands in the 
character of missionaries and preachers 
of various sects, or of none, is an evil 
beyond doubt and beyond calculaiioii. 
What pity it is, that the quiet, peace- 
ful, sedate, and affectionate Highland- 
ers should thus be converted into fe- 
verish and fVantic fanatics — and that 
the silence of so many mountain soli- 
tudes should resound to the shrieks, 
and cries, and groans of a superstition 
at once ludicrous and terrible. £x- 
cqit by the erection of new iiarishes,^ 
and other plans of improvement con- 
nected with the national Established 
Church, we cannot see how such evils 
can be remedied. 


Whatever might be done from love was 
no sin. Aocardingly, a young woman com- 
plained to my session, that a certain mar- 
ried man in a ndghbouring paritii, with 
whom she was serving, had convinced her of 


In July 1st 1818, John Brown, 
mini^r of the gospel, Whitburn, 
made a tour through part of the High- 
lands of Perthshire, and in a short ac- 
count of it, which he imblishedj ho 
6 
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dedilivs kis belief that l>r Irvine mmt 
be either malicious or ill informed. 
We understand Mr Brown to be a wor- 
thy old man, but cannot say that he 
US mttdi, or indeed any informa- 
tioti respecting the state of religion in 
districts through which, in a 
twelve days* tour, he journeyed. There 
is much simplicity in the opening of 
the good old Whitburn minister's let- 
ter to his friend. 

** My Dear Friekd,— You are auffi- 
rirntly aware, that for a long course of yean 
(he religious and moral state of our High- 
land coiutrymeo has been with me a sab- 
ject of deep and painful interest. Liviug, 
as I do, in the vicinity of the OTinctp^ toad 
by which the live-stock produced in the 
north of Soouand is conveyed to the English 
markets, 1 had many opportunities of con- 
versing with die Highlanders employed in 
driving the cattle ; and from my peculiar 
habits, my inquiries were chiefly directed to 
the discovery of die degree in wliich they 
possessed die means of rdi^us improye- 
menL The melancholy rcsiut of this kind 
of investigation was, a persuasion that ig- 
norance and immorality were prevalent in a 
very great degree in many of the Highland 
districts; and an anxiety to ascertain, if 
possible, more exactly the ^mennons of an 
evil <d>viously great, and to Inquire into the 
most probable means of removing it’* 

Accordingly, Mr John Brown set off 
on his nag with a friend, and entered 
the Ilfglilandb by Callander, where 
it would seem tliat every thing is going 
on well — he then took a peep at Loch 
Katrine — ^beiug, we are happy to in- 
form OUT friend, Mr Scott, a great ad- 
mirer of his poetry ; and having left 
behind him some English and Gaelic 
tracts, proceeded to T^ochcanihead, 
where, if we understand liim rightly, 
he prayed with the landlord*!* family. 
He then went on to Killin, where all is 
likewise gs it should be. Seven miles 
fbom KilUu is Ardeonoig, where there 
is an excellent minister, Mr Findlater. 
No mention is made of Kenmorc. At 
Aberfeldy he preached in the chapel 
of Mr Kennedy, the independent mi- 
nister, and left tracts. On Monday 
he visited Glenlyon, of which he says, 

*' It is now the secure habitation of pencet 
and in many instances, of holiness. A 
most remarkable revival of religion took 
place here about two years a^ fn oonso- 
(luence of the modesty and prudence of 
the ministers, who were, under the 
instruments of it, little has been said about 
it in die periodical religious pubUcadons. 
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But «wry th^ about it wore Ae in^press 
oS divine inmMKe, and its oonsequenebs 
have been o£ the most soiisfkctaiiy Idtiilr 

one of theaau it may be mentioned, diat 
an intuiMtion bf swon, which a few yenn 
ago would, with difficulty, drawn together n 
doaen or two, wiU now collect the inhabi- 
tants by hundreds.” 

Here he preached with great effect. 

Gravity and attention sat on evjcry 
countenance. The affectionate devotion 
which distinguifllled Ae younger part of the 
assembly, was peculiarly vnunMne. It 
put me in mind of a deacriptinn, % Ae 
liev. Ralph KxAine, of scenes not nneom- 
mun, about Ae oammenot^ment of the Se- 
cession, whiA I had been lately reading. 
» All the outward appearances,* aays he, 
* of people’s being aiFectefl among us in 
Anc of preaching, may be reduced to two 
sorts : one is heating with a close silent at- 
tention, with mvity and greediness, disco- 
vered by tixod looks, weeping eyes, joyftil 
or sorrowful like countenances, etid^ieing 
tenderness in hearing ; anoAer sort, where 
Ae word is so affecting to Ae eollgregatioii, 
as to make them lift up Aeir voices and 
weep aloud ; some more depressed, and 
others more light ; and at times the whole 
multitude in a flood of tears, tiU tlieir 
voices be ready to drown out the minister’s 
so as he can scarcely be heard fl>r Ae Wee})- 
ing noise which surnmnds him.” The flrsi 
part of Ais description was exactiy lealieed 
in Ae audience I lAIrcsscd, especmlly when 
Mr Kennedy repeated in GaAc what had 
been said, wiiii such seriousness and ardour. 
The second port, I learned, as exactly de- 
scribed what had token place under Ae ser- 
mons preached by Messrs M* Donald and 
Rciineny at the commencement of the idi- 
gioutv concern.”* 

Next tUiy he preached at Fortingall, 
and in the evening at Killin ; lie then re- 
turned by Comrie, where “he refreshed 
himself in the house of the Rev. 3Mr 
Gilflllan, author of the Sanctifleation 
of the Sabbath/’ and so his mission 
ends. For any good or ill that he did, 
he might just as well have remaincil 
at Whitburn— but the weather seems, 
on the whole, to have been good — ^his 
reception every where was most hospi- 
table— the exercise must have been 
healthful — the mountain air is brac- 
ing— so likewise is the mountain dew 
and sincerely do we hope that ten 
ears may have been added to his life 
y this little excursion. 

But why should he, who saw nothing, 
heard nothing daring his preaching 
tour in the Highlands, but uie yawn- 
ing mou As of a lew sleepy Celts, pre- 


* We shall give an account soon of this rdigious conceiny not iiQlike» in some of its 
features, to Ac Wark of Cambiislang,— — /?fcT/»V«rr, 

Vo!.. V. T 
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tend to contradict the statements of 
Dr Irvine, who has lived almost all 
his life among the people he describes ? 
Hia time, during me forenoons, must 
have been occupied with looking over 
tile notes of his sermon, which in the 
evening he discharged upon the High- 
landers, so that he could not possibly 
have his wits about him ; and we do 
not doubt that he must have been 
wholly unobservant even of many par- 
ticulars passing more immediately un- 
der his very nose. 

In the autumn of the same year, 
John Brown, Minister of the Asso- 
ciate Congregation, Biggar, made also 
a preaching excursion into the High- 
lands, and has published some well 
written notes of it* We say well 
written, because the style is easy and 
even elegant ; and we believe Mr 
Brown to be a man of considerable ta- 
lente ; but somehow or other his notes 
are far from being satisfactory. All 
that Mr Brown did, was to perform 
part of what is called the short tour of 
the Highlands, and preach ; which, it 
appears, he did twelve times. The 
people seemed, in general, not un- 
wiluDg to hear him ; and we dare 
aay he gave them very passable ser« 
mons. But we cannot help thinking 
that he attaches rather too much im- 
portance to his labours, and speaks 
in rather too solemn a tone of the dif- 
ficulties he overcame ; which, afler 
all, were limited to a smoky room, a 
hard bed, and a tumbler of whisky 
toddy. His mission too, as he calls it, 
was exceedingly ill-timed, being du- 
ring the mid^c of harvest, when the 
honest Highlanders liad something else 
to do than to sit in hay lofts listening 
to sermons. Mr Brown travelled, in 
general, over good roads, and tlirougli 
a cultivated country. But, to have 
seen the Highland cnarocter — to have 
known what really was the relimous 
knowledge or feelings of the inhabi- 
tants, he should have visited their 
huts, and conversed familiarly with 
them ; this, in our bumble opinion, 
would have been a better way of 
serving tbm, than by preaching to a 
few yawnii^ scores of weary labourers; 
because, by so doing, he might liave 
found out what were their reu wants. 
As it was, he seems to have returned 
fimm the Highlands just as ignorant of 
state of religion there, as he was be- 
Ibre he set out on his mission ; and in 
all his tour; (ileasantly written as it is, 
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there is scarcely one fact worth notice. 
He thus sums up,it.mustbeownedwith 
sufficient candour, all the absurditieB 
attending his mission. 

** During my Highland excmrion, 1 de- 
livered twelve oucomses, to audiences more 
or less numerous, and dispersed not lem than 
a thousand tracts and catechisms, in English 
and Gaekc. In cansequcnct* of my mission 
taking place while the people were busy at 
tlieir harvest, I could preach only in the 
evenings on week days; for though the 
weather was firequendy so wet as to prevenL 
the people for hours, and nearly whole days, 
from labouring in the holds, it was impos- 
sible to count on this.— The badness of the 
weatlier made it necessary to assemble with- 
in doors, which prevented the at^tences 
from being so large as otherwise they would 
have been. Being a stranger in tli£ coun- 
try, I could not fix on the proper places for 
preaching, dll on the spot, and of course the 
people but a few hours' warning, so that 
in many cases, I found that multitudes who 
would eagerly have been hearers, were not 
aware of the dme and place of worship till 
too late. 

** Should another mission be sent into 
the norti), it would be desirable that, ac- 
cording to the primitive and divine plan» 
there should be a pair of missionaries. The 
sending out the disciples ** two and ttvo," 
was a wise and merciful arrangement In 
a strange coiintrv, even slight discour^e- 
ments are felt depressing, and trivial diffi- 
culties perplexing, by h solitary individual. 
Events pnnluce a feeling of destiondcnry^ 
which, had lie a companion, woula only ex- 
cite to exertion. The season ought to be 
considerably earlier, both for the purpose of 
obtaining more time, with less intertuptiou 
for missionary labour, and of securing free- 
dom from those little inconveniences which 
render lodging in the Highland cabins un- 
comfortable to us cfTciniiiate I.owlanders. 
A Highland hut is an agreeable enough 
temporary abode during me summer sea- 
son. It is the cold, and the damp, and the 
smoke, during an autunuial or winter eve- 
ning, that render it formulable. What is 
not of less importance, previous onange- 
ments ought to be made, so as that it may 
be known a week or two beforehand, where 
the misrionaries are to be, that w who 
wish, may have an opportunity to hear. In 
making these, there would be now no diffi- 
culty. If my journey has served no other 
pur^se, it has served this— of facilitating 
the labours of those who may follow me. 
I shall be content with the praise of an ho- 
nest and laborious pioneer, and heartily re- 
joice in the more s^endid exertions of the 
succeeding host. 

Why, really, Mr John Brown, Mi- 
nister of till* Associate Congregation, 
Biggar, you s|>cak as if you hod re- 
turned from the interior of Africa* 
7 
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This said mission on which you were 
sent» was a mighty simple concern. 
You could not have lost many pounds 
of beef in the course ol* one mrtnight^ 
surely ; and we hope that you were ac- 
customed to riding, else the galled 
jade" must have "winced." But what 
have you or your honest <»ld father 
done towards the christianising of Al- 
bin? We cannot help wondering 
at the extreme self-complacency of 
these two missionaries fbrsooth. They 
seem confidently to believe that their 
Hcrmons, every word of which is now 
forgotten, will produce a new era in 
the religious history of the High- 
landers. The Colts, though as we 

have seen too liable to su])crstitioii, 
ore not^juite so impressible. Some of 
them might doubtless understand a 
word now and tlicn of what their Low- 
land friends were twanging in their 
cars ; but the major part of these meet- 
ings must in general have been rather 
spectators than auditors. At all events, 
it must, with most of them, have been 
in at one ear, out of another. If the 
people to whom the Messrs Biowns 


preached were intelligent Christians, 
they could not, perhaps, be greatly the 
worse of liatening to their sermons ; 
but if not, we conceive that poor 

blind ignorant creatures might be very 
peatlv the worse ind^ of having put 
into tneir heads dim and vague gliior- 
merings of doctrines, which could only 
perplex and confound all their former 
belief. We feel no disposition to say 
any thing severe of conscientious, 
good-hearted m^n ; but we do not 
scruple to confess, that neither of these 
ministers have got the knack of mak- 
ing themselves very intelligible on 
matters of religion. We should like 
vastly to see printed, one of the ser- 
mons which cither of them preached 
during their mission, and then we 
could all judge how far it was likely 
to benefit the world. But we have 
done. It is all very natural for good 
people to be enthusiastic in a good 
cause — and this natural enthusiasm 
has made both, in this cose, only some- 
what mistideen in their estimation oi 
their own importance in the eyes of 
the world. 


THE COVEKAKTER'S HCATliER-BED. 

LlliU )iocin was suggested by seeing the picture representing the Temptation of St Antony, 
by 'feniers. It exemplifies the different aspect which the same subject and situation 
would assume when clotlied in the images supplied by Scottish puritaniim*] 

1 . 

A stormy night, and dark, had closed a gloomy day. 

And coucheu upon the heath, a (Covenanter lay ; 

Hls feet were tired, and damp with the clays of many a hill. 

And in his sleeping ear the wind was roaring still ; 

When the (x>wcts of darkness throngetl, with persevering spite. 

To tempt his weary soul, 'mid the visions of the night. 

ir. 

And first a black one came, and said, with scornful eye, 

(Jorae Jonathan, get up, and your merits let us try ; 

If you be strong in faith, here take me by the hand, 

Pul! up while I draw down, — we'll see who best can stand 
When fianics break out beneath us, and yawning earth is riven, 

Twill then bo brought to proof what hold you have on heaven, 

ni. 

* * Y ou boldly walk by day, while sunshine warms the ground ; 

The breeze cneers up your heart, and the wild bee hums around ; 

But when our dark hour comes, your songs and vaunts decrease. 

And, trusting to your works, you fain would sleep in peace. 

But if in works you trust, 1 have witnesses behind. 

Who can speak of former deeds, and recall them to your mind.*' 
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IV. 

And tlien, sti^litwiy) ihe fiend for anotlier fi^ made ]ro0in> 
Who earned in his hand a 'i^iRg <rf yellow broom ^ 

And said, Hus broom was cut in that glen of ^wana fine^ 
Where you were wont in vouth^ to <kive a herd of kine ; 

For its crystal brook you deemed that glen beyond oorapore, 

But more fbr a Uue-eyed g^rl, who also herded there. 

V. 

** When with her you would sit^ one plaid encircled bo% 

Vou called yourselt'her true-love>^ — to her you pledged your troth ; 
But when you grew a man^ and was master of some sheep, 

And saw some ikrniers* daughters, you left her there to weep : 
Among the lonely knolls, lier heart sobbed out its pain. 

And *twas said her silken snood ne'er tied so well again.” 

VI. 

The one who next appeared, a tattered Bible bore, 

And said, “ When first in youth you left your mother's door, 

. With swimming eyes she came, this book she bade you take. 

And keep it as her gift, and read it ftn* her sake ; 

But scarce two days were past, ere at a drunken fiiir, 

You kat it in the streets, to be soiled and trampled there/' 

VII. 

The next who came to taunt, a piece of money shewed, 

And said, When paying last a neighbour what you owed, 

He was an aged man, and somewhat thick of sidB, 

And you therefore slid this coin among others th^at were bright : 

But the edge was partly worn, and the brass that glared behind. 
Disgraced its silver coat, like a secret sinner's mind/' 

VIII. 

Tormented thus, and stung by many a bitter word. 

The last,'* he cries, “ is false,” and starts and grasps his sworit 
Around on every side, his furious strokes he plies. 

Among their flitting shapes, among their glaring eyes : 

But, laughing at his rage, on sooty wings they flea. 

And a new rattling shower assailed his heather^bed. 


THE riVE OAKS OF DAM.WITZ— 

'Tis evening— in the silent west 
The rosy hues of day-Ught fade. 

And here 1 lay me down to rest, 

Beneath youi venerable shade i 
Bright records of a better day. 

Aged— but sacred from decay— 

Stul in your stately forms reside. 

Of ages past the grace and pride I— 

The brave hatli died— die gixidhadi sunk— 
The beautiful hath past away ! 

Y et green each bough, and strong each trunk 
That siTiiles in evening's farewell ray— 
Storms blew in vain— the leaves still spread 
A bnglit crown on each aged head— 

And yet, methinks, the branches sigh, 

H Farewell— the great of cartli must die 1” 


■Fnosi THE GERMAN OP KOHNKR. 

But ye have stood !— still bold and high. 
And fredi, and strong, and undecayed ; 
When hath the pilgrim wandered by, 

Nor rested in your quiet shade ? * 

Ye mourn not when die sere leaves fall. 

At coming Winter's icy call !— 

They perish in their parent earth. 

They nurse the tree that gave them birth !— 

Kinlilems of ancient Saxon faith ! 

Our fathers, in our country's cause. 

Thus died the patriot's holy death. 

Died for her freedom and her laws ! 

In vain they died — in vain, for all 
Arc silent to their country'l call- 
in vain she caDs— die storm hath past 
O'er Germany— her oaks stand fast, 

Ucr people perished in the hla'^t ' 
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Yz foroste, vTMtDB of mefamdioty ptMol 
—Dork as the darkness of the tomb, — 
Tliioiigli whose cold depths no stnig^ing 
sunbeam shines ; 

Ye hallow rocks, within whose womb 
The screams of many an evfl-omenod bird. 
Mixed witli the sound of beating wings is 
heard! 

And ye didl streamsi whose waters idly feed 
Sands desolate, and blasted mead : — 

Scenes of dam]^oiTor o'er my spirit breathe 

The stem solemnity of death ! 

Cknid with your presence my dark song, 
and be 

Terrific emblems of Eteukity. 

My friend is dead !— the dizzy eye can trace 
A form Uke lus that in thegloom a^^ears— 
I start— his voice is in niy ears!— 

In vain— he cannot leave his prison-place. 
He cannot burst eternity's embrace ! 

No image of the future scared his rest, 

He viewed life's sliiiltii^ scenes with eager eye. 
But the lust act is come ! the curtain’s fall— 
The disappearing lights— his heart appal ; 
And all uiat was so like reality. 

Is now a hoUow jest ! 

The world of spirits, desolate and drear, 
Surrounds him with its chilling atmosphere; 
Trembling we whisper, does he still retain 
The feelings that emjdoy the spirit here, 
Still sympathise witli earthly joy and pain ? 

m m m « » m 

And what am T I am what he hath been 
And will be what he is— alas ' how soon !— 
Kven now 1 mourn youth's morning hours 
serene, 

The sun of life already is at noon. 

And, ere the evening comes with yidlow light, 
May sink in sudden night— 

The dim eye may for ever close, 

No dreum of ho^ to bless that last repose ! 

IsYEitifiTy, diou dork mysterious sea— 
All that is past, and all tliat is to be. 

Ages and worlds, are present still to thcc ! 
To tljec the embers of tlie days gone by, 
Are seeds and blossoms of futurity ! 

Oh, who sliall measure tliy sullinie expanse ! 
The date of worlds to thee is as tlic glance 
Or moinentiuy twinkle of the eye : 

How many suns have faded in yon sky ! 
How many yet remain ! 

What is to thee their measured reign ? 
Their weights, like tliosc with which man 
measures time. 

Fail, when the appointed period for their 

doom 

Arrives, — they hold awhile their course sub- 
lime — 

One sinks— a second sliine^— his fires con- 

sume— 

Another pours o’er heaven his cheerful flame, 
'I’liry fiide— but thou 'irt still the same !— 


The atan, whose silent majesty 
Delights the earthly gazer's eye. 

To thee seem withering away, 

Like grasT in summer’s solt^ day, 
Lovely and transient as the rose 
Tliat in tlic dewy morning glows. 

And perishes ere evening's dose ! 

Long ere esisteDce Aom the void awoke, * 
Ere from the abyss the world emerging broko^ 
Ere gushed the first ricli streams of light 
From Chaos’ dreary night,— 

Kven then wert thou, mysterious power. 
Remote as ever from tliy waking hour;— 
And when on earth shall dose its second 
night. 

When nought remains but silentdesert space. 
When other heavens, with other glories 
bright. 

Shall sink, and suns and sptems end their 
race. 

Still young as now shalt thou rejoicing gaze 
Along the unbounded line of future days !— 

The wings of thought, though swifter tlum 
the flight 

Of time, or sound, or air, or light, 

When to explore thy boundless realm aiL 
dressed. 

Flutter with weariness, and sink for re&t ! 

In vain I strive to grasp the thought subbrnr^^ 
Heap fancied worlds on worlds, and time on 
time ! 

B/itA from tile fearful height the straining 
sight 

Giddily gazes on unending space. 

Nor yet hath found one resting-place ; 
Forward in vain it vcnlures* to explore, 

Ete UNITY unbroken lies before ! 

Oh God ! thou ait the strength and stay of 
all,— 

The sun and measure of eternity ! 

In noonday, night, and plenitude of power. 
Thou canst not retrograde, thou canst not 
fall; 

Eternity is in the present hour, 

Unchanging, Lord, to tliee ! 

Ob, if tliy glories failed, thy strength were 
tied, 

How soon would universal darkness spread 
O’er the fair realms of being, and the sea 
Of night engulph time and eternity— 

Lost like a raindrop in the ocean's bed !— 

Aix-Pi:UFECT,in th3’presence whatare we ? 
Atoms or sand-grains scattered over earth— 
(The earth itself a speck compared with tlice ! > 
— Beings, that yesterday scarce sprung to 
birtli ; 

To-morrow, and we cease to be !— 

Our life, so short, so vain, it well miglit secn> 
TIk* idle coinage of a mid-day dream 
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My birtli— it was not that 1 wished to be ! 
No aim— -no appetency of my own— 

Thy mandate was the seed of life to ine« 
The fountain of my being thou alone !— 
Long, like the herb, unconsciously 1 lay— 
Then life— mere bestial life— informed the 
day, 

£ie yet the man awoke to reason s ray : 
Long in the womb I slqtt— the heavens in 
vain 

Expanded their blue arch— my eyes were 
closed — 

My ear, yet unprepared for sound, reposed— 
My only sense was hunger, Imnds, and 
pain !— 

Soon a new impulse to the sinews came, 

To fit them to the service of the frame, 

The feet, grown firm, performed their ofiicc 
ww— 

The tongue soon learned to shape the syllable— 
The spirit, strengthening with the body's 


Thus moths, awakened by the burning ray. 
Oast off their web, and flatter into day— 

I looked on all things with a boy^s ddight. 
Learned something new each day :— b^re, 
around, 

1 gazed — compared, examined, measured, 
found— 

Kindled with bve— felt anger^s glowing 
wound. 

And was a man— in strength and weakness 
quite !— 

My body feels the chill approach of night. 
My limbs are sinking with life's weary load. 
The fluttering wings of pleasure take their 
flight * 

With tlioughtkss youth, to seek a new o- 
bode ! 

My soul is sick— it loathes the light of day ; 
Cold shadows of despair the world invest ; 
Life has no charms — I long to flee ; 
My heart breathes but one wish, and sigli*^ 
fm rest !— 


With joy exerts its latent powers at lengtli— 


tAPTAlN nUSfl. AVI) Sin JAMES LANCASTER’S SOUND. 


V^tw scientific enterprises in niotlem 
times have excited a more intense and 
i^cneral interest than those lately un- 
dertaken to the Arctic regions. Every 
report in regard to them was waftwl 
with almost magical rapidity to the 

most remote regions of the civilized 
world, and distant nations and com- 
munities were unanimous in their ad- 
miration of the spirit which conceived, 
and the jiower which carried them in- 
to effect. They were not undertaken 
for the purpose of adding new branches 
of trade to those wc already possess ; 
the motive was higher and more ex- 
alted— it was entirely scientific, and 
wre considered them as the purest 
and most interesting offering ever 
made by political power to science. 

Captain Buchan conducted the expe- 
dition towards the North Pole, which 
unfortunately failed. Captain Boss, an 
excellent officer, commanded the expe- 
dition to Baffin’s Bay. I'he account 

of the voyage is now before the pub- 
lic, and has excited very gcneFal at- 
tention.* It has addeii considerably 
to our knowledge of the geography 
of Boffin's Bay, and impressed us 
with a high opinion of the skill and 
judgment of Captain Boss. Unfor- 


tunately in Sir James Lancaster^ 
Sound there appears to have been 
a haste on the part of Captain Ross 
which, although fully justified by his 
Admiralty instructions, leaves a dis- 
agreeable impression with the public, 

and which we regret wc cannot remove. 

It would appj'or, that the disco\'cry 
ships sailed towards the sound or bay 
(Smith's Bay) at the head of Baffin’s 
Bay, but found the "entrance was com- 
pletely blocked up with ice” (p. U9), 
and into Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, 
untilicc was seen at the distance of &(‘vcn 
miles, stretching from side to side, when 
the ships beingembay ed within this dan- 
fftrous inlvt above elfihly miles (p. I7(i), 
they were tacked almut and steered out 
again. Now, though we have little 
expectation that the desired channel 
could be found in this inlet, yet the 
exploration was very imperfect, and 
some of the conclusions drawn from 
false premises, or, at least, from pre- 
mises that were not proved. For in- 
stance, land in the interval of a ibg 
shower was said to have been seen all 
round ; but as this land is laid down 
in the special map at thirty-four, for- 
ty-three, and forty-eight miles dis- 
tant, they could nave no assurance 


* We have seldom seen a work more beautifully ornamented tlian Captain Ross's. 
In the engravings the forms of the mountains appear to be mincralogically correct; and 
the numerous and very striking views of the ice bergs assist vciy much in enabling us ta 
form a conception of the various remarkable forms of these wonders of the Arctic world. 
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tliat some turn in the coast might not 
conceal an opening twenty miles wide. 
With regard to ice stretching across 
from side to side^ it is evident^ from 
inspection of the map, it could not be 
seen unless it were a chain of ice 
bergs, and then no proof could have 
been had that it joined the shore. 
Driff ice, or field ice — the kind of ice 
Captain Ross here seems to allude to, 
cannot be seen above twelve miles 
distant &om a ship's mast*head ; and 
Captain Koss does not say he was 
there, though he says he saw the ice 
stretching from bide to side in a place 
which he lays down as forty-eight 
miles wide. And as the ice was said 
ro be seven miles distant, he could 
iiavc lib idea whether it was close or 
open ; for a stream of ice, passable in 
lul directions, will, at that distance 
from the deok, appear n solid wall, 
.ind even from the mast-head, if the 
icc be any thing crowded. lie also 
says he was embayed above eighty 
miles (p. J76), but we eannot find 
out that he was more than forty-two 
miles within the licadlaiitls forming 
Lancaster's Sound. If, indeed, we 
suppose the constituent headlands to 
be Cape Ilorsburgh and Cape Rii- 
thurst, yet the ships could be only 
embayed fifty-seven miles, in a place 
having an entrance one hundred and 
t wen tv miles wide; and if we mea- 
sure off eighty miles to the eastward 
uiion the general map from the places 
where the ships tacked, we shall find 
that it is a situation having above a 
semicircle clear of land for a dis- 
tance of four hundred leagues. — 
Hence the circumstance of being 
eighty miles embayed must be a 
mistake, probably introiluci'fl into 
the work by the hurry of a very 
rapid publication. The supposition 
of ice stretching from side to side 
was unfounded, there bthig no }x»s- 
sibility of seeing ice half way to 
the shore on one side, and not above 
two thirds on the other. And the 
conclusion, that the land was seen 
terminating the inlet to the wcstwanl, 
w'os drawn without sufficient evidence ; 
because an opening in either corner of 
the supposeu head of the bay, though 
twenty miles broad, having a turn of 
four points of the compass out of the 
main direction of the bay, would have 
been altogether concealed. Thera, 


however, may be a doubt that the 
land was seen all round ; for it is Well 
known by Greenlandmen, that the 
most exp^ienced navigators may be 
deceived. The clouds rise on the 
horizon so like the land, in peaks and 
white patches, that in some cases no 
one can say whetlier it is or is not 
land. Indeed, there is an instance in 
Captain Ross's book, where his mas* 
ter, first lieutenant, and seamen, are 
said to have seen land at the immense 
distance (as afterwards ascertained) of* 
one hundred anti forty miles (p. 100). 

This is attributed to unequal refract 
tion. There, however, is another mis- 
take ; for we find, by measuring the 
distances upon the general map (fron- 
tispiece), tW tlie nearest land to the 
westward must have been two hundred 
miles distant — a distance which, in an 
ordinary state of the atmosphere, 
would require land to have been about 
four and one-half miles high, to hav^ 
been seen from a mast-head one Imn- 
dred feet above the level of tlie sea. 
AV’e trust these errors, and others of a 
inatlieruatical nature, contained in tlie 
Apiiendix, particularly in p. civ, will 
be corrected in the second edition of 
this highly interesting work, which we 
understand is already called for by the 
public. 

We arc still decidedly of opinion 
that Captain Scoresby should have had 
the commainl. The fate of ('nptain 
Buchan's attem]>t, and the haste of 
Captain Ross in Sir James Lancaster's 
Sound, are to be attributed not to a ilc- 
ficieney of courage, or of naval skill, 
but to a w'ant of that expei-ience in the 
Greenland seas, wliieli could only be 
acquured by the service of half a lift 
time, and which is possessed in so 
eminent a degree by the distinguished 
and accomplished mariner we have 
just Jiuined. Another expedition to 
Baffin's Bay has been ordered by gov- 
ernment. Tlie command has been 
given to two skilful officers. Al- 
though we trust they will complete 
tlic geogiapliy of a bay which has im- 
mortalized the name of Baffin, we have 
little or no hope of a north-west passage. 
Indeed, we consider all the a.ssertions 
that liave been brought forward in 
proof of it as falsities, and the specu- 
lations ill regard to it as mere idle; 

fancies, unworthy of a moment's se- 
rious consideration. 
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Hating in a fomor Number (Vol IV. Islands^ and the Great Bay of Van 
p. 28(j), Stated the information we had Diemen. His distance fhim the shofe 
received as to the progress of the expe- had in fbw ports exceeded two miles^ 
ditum of discovery on the coast of and he had completed^ except in an 
New Holland, wc* arc gloil to be able inconsiderable distance, the survey of 
to add, tliat a letter lias been re- those parts of that extensive coast 
ceived from Lieutenant King, men- which had not been already examined, 
tioning diis arrival in the Mermaid at After refitting his vessel and re- 
Sidney Cove, from Timor, the latter freshing his crew at Sydney, the 
endof July I SI «; and that on the pas- Lieutenant would proceed, with the 
sage he hod been enabled to dete rmine least possible delay, to finish his un« 
the lOAiilaritif of that part of the land, dcrtakiiig. 

of which, in Freycinet's Atlas, Capes No account had hitlierto been re- 
Poivre and Dupuy, form projecting ceived of the apt>carnnce of the French 
lioints. expedition which sailed for ths^t (piar- 

Lieutenant King had examined Uie ter some niouMis after Lieutenant 
North West Cape, the Rosemary King. 


THE TtMPl'BATUJlL OF THE WATFU Or COAL MINES IN THE NOKIH OF 
£NGI AND. 


Ncwcasth, May i. 1819. 

aiH EDITOR, 

A very long and ably written artic Ic 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review, 
published ill June 1818, on the sub- 
jects of polar ice, and a north-west 
passage. It was attributtd, but 1 know 
not on whose authority, to Profes- 
sor Lesslie, and seemed to be written 
as an answer to a Memoir printi*d a 
short time before in the Quarterly Re- 
view, and which vras thought to pro- 
reed from the pen of Mr Barrow. The 
author of tlie first mentioned criticism, 
after detailing a number of curious ex- 
periments, observes, we may con- 
clude that the temperature of the 
ground is always the mean result of 
the impressions made at the surface 
daring a series of years. The suc- 
cessive strata, therefore, at great 
depths, may be regarded as perma- 
nent records of the average state of 
the weather in distant ages. Per- 
haps the superficial influence will 
scarcely descend fifty feet in the lapse 
of a century. Copious springs which 
percolate the bowels of the earth, and 
rapidly convey the impressions of sul)- 
terranean hi'at to the surface, will 
consequently furnish the most accurate 
reports of the natural register of the 
climate. Tbesij, if rightly chosen,- dif- 
not sensibly in uicir temperature 
at all seasons, and whethtr they have 
their depth at one hundred or fii'’ 


hundred ft*ct, they affect the thermo- 
inetor alike.'* p. 7. This tlieory ap- 
jiears at first sight very feasible, but 
from various experiments I procured 
to lx: made on springs of water issuing 
both into the shafls and working of 
some coal mines in this neighbour- 
hood, the results prove that the deeper 
you jxnetrate into the earth, the high- 
er is the temperature of the water 
W'hich flows immediately from the 
rocky strata, as is evinced by the fol- 
lowing facts. 

Temperature of the water issuing int« 
the shaft at Hebbum colliery. 

At 48 fathoms. . . £ 


At 97 58^ 

At 130 60°. 


Temperature of a spring in Pentop 

colliery. 

At 63 fathoms... 44^. 

These in some measure agree with 
the experiments made by Mr JVPLcan 
in tlic Cornish mines, (see Philosophi- 
cal M^azine, December 1814,) but are 
at variance with the doctrine laid down 
by the writei* before mentioned. For 
my own part, I do not pretend to ac- 
count for a phenomenon, the cause of 
which is enveloped in great obscurity, 
but hope, tlirougli the medium of your 
Magazine, to obtain information on this 
mysterious sulgcct from some of your 
scientific correspondents.— Your obe- 
dient «tTvant, N. J. W. 
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The Jll-clioscn plan of his work, and 
the chinscrical notions there liasarded 
on subjects of science, have sunk Dar- 
win's poetry almost into a state of pre- 
mature oblivion. Nevertheless, he cer- 
tainly was an admirable artist, and has 
painted some separate objects in a style 
never equalled either before or alter 
him. But the nature of his talent was 
so limited and peculiar, tliat it is diffi- 
cult to conceive any poetical under- 
hiking, the successful execution of 
which, would not have required a 
grctiter variety of faculties than he 
posst'Rsed. He was utterly ignorant 
of thc^)octry of human nature; and 
nothing but external objects had any 
(existence for him. His excellence lay 
111 liis exquisite niaiiiicr of conceiving 
their qualities and appeiurances, and iii 
the briglit-coloured language which he 
applied to them. His maxim indiHid 
was, that no expressions should be 
counted }x>etical, but those winch sug- 
gested the conception of visible objects 
— ^a principle, by the adoption of 
w-liich, poets would run the risk of 
excluding the moicinetits of the mind, 
in a great measure, from the list of 
their materials ; for it is not every feel- 
ing which can be conveniently ex- 
pressed by metajihors presenting opti- 
cal images. Tlic fact of such a theory 
having been at that time maintained, 
shews how much the true suuiccs of 
poetry had been lost sight of. 

IkiTwin had the eye rather of a 
painter, than of u poet. He had a 
craving for images, which demanded 
that every thing should be clothed in 
a visible fonn. His bett passages al- 
ways suggest the idea of colours spread 
out upon a canvass ; so vivid and pal- 
pable is every trait. Indeed Ins man- 
ner of conceiving things has so close 
an affinity to works of art, that the 
subjects of many of his similes are 
taken from antique gems, bass-reliefs, 
&c. Ancient mytliology sujiplicd Jiiin 
with illustrations perfectly agreeable to 
his taste, and offered a world of bright 
appearances, not replete with more in- 
ternal passion than he cared for. Pro- 
bably Ovid was indebted to works of 
art for much of his inspiration ; and 
Darwin, in hia preface, seems to think 
with pleasure of having some affinity 
with him ; but Darwin never describes 
more than one moment of a story, be- 
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cause he merely wants a graphical 8 uh« 
jeet ; and therefore he has none of the 
pathos that can be obtained by follow* 
ingoutasuccessionofincidcnts. Tbena- 
ture of Darwin's talent adapted him ra- 
ther to have succeeded as a poet, in an- 
cient than in modem times ; that is to 
say, he was suited to handle mythologi* 
cal subjects, by the species of imagina- 
tion exhibited in his similics and illus- 
trations ; which are by far the best part 
of his poetry, and which have little to 
<lo with his chemistry, botany, or phy- 
siology. 

Solne part of his fine perceptiveness, 
and painted diction, he certainly learnt 
from Pope. The mechanism of his 
versification was also taken originally 
from the same writer, but divested of 
variety, and exaggerated into mono- 
tonous mannerism. But in his mode 
of conceiving visible objects, he goes 
far beyond his master, and clothes 
tliem with an exuberance of brilliant 
colours, and manages them with a 
classical gusto, which Pope, with all 
Ins superiority of other merits, never 
attained to. 

The same style of diction and versi- 
fication wlgch, being applied by Dar- 
win to cold scientitic subjects, failed 
fo command any permanent sympathy 
from tlic public, was afterwards render- 
ed popular by Campbell, in the Plea- 
sures of Hope, where it was used us 
the vehicle of ideas addresst'd to hu- 
man jmssions and aflcctiuns. Camp- 
bell, hoviever, neier equalled Darwin 
111 his own line. The following pas- 
sTge from tlie latter is an instance oC 
Ills ronsiiinmate grace ami felicity; — 

“ So in Sicilia's otcr-blcxniiing bhodc, 
When plavfiil Proserjuiie from Ceres Mrayed, 
Led with unwary step her virgin trains 
O’er F.tndV «.tcejis,aiid Lnna’s. golden plaias; 
I’lucked with fair band tlic silver blossom'd 
bower, 

And purpled mead — ^herself a fairer flower ; 
Sudden, unseen, amid the twilight glade, 

K ushcti gloomy Ois, and seized tlie trembling 
niiud. 

Her starting damsels sprung from inoi>>y 
seat», 

Dropp'd from their gauzy laps tlie gather 'd 
sweets, 

Clung lound the strolling nymph, with 
piercing cncs, 

J'ursued tlie chariot, and invokM tbc skies; 
Pleased os he grasps her in his iron anus, 
b'ngtiiK with soft sighs, with tender words 
oUims, 


U 
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The wheels descending loIlM in smoky rings, 
Iniemal Cupids flapped their demon wings ; 
Earth, with deep yawn, received the i'au', 
amaiifd. 

And far in ni^ cebstial beauty bias'd.** 
Every thing here is fancied with 
perfect dtegance; and no image intro- 
duced but what is either grateful to 
the mind firom its own qualities, or full 
of Style and character. Observe the 
third couplet lium the end. 

In the following passage, physiolo- 
gical details are rendered quite agree- 
able ; and the complete animal at last 
comes forth from the plastic hands of 
the poet, full of life, and strength, 
and sublimity. 

** So from his shell on Delta's showerless 
isle. 

Bursts into life, the monster of the Nile ; 
First in translucent lymph, witli cobweb 
threads 

The brain's fine floating tissue 8wells> and 
fqweads; 

Nerve after nerve the glistening ^ire de- 
scends, 

Tlie red heart dances, the Aorta bends ; 
Tlirough each new gland tlie purple current 
glides. 

New veins meandering drink the refluent 
tides; 

Edge over edge expands the hardening scale, 
And slicaths his shmy skin in iron mail. 
Erewhile, emerging from the brooding 
sand. 

With tiger paw he prints the brineless strand. 
High on tlic flood widi 6|M!ckled bosom 
swims, 

Helm'd with broad taU, and oar'd with giant 
limbs ; 

HoUs }ii<> fierce eyeballs, clasps his iron claws. 
And champs, with gnawing teeth, bis massy 
jaws; 

Old Ndus sighs along his canc-crown'd 
shores, 

And swarthy Memphis trembles and adores. 

^Tiat a power of language is here ! 
We figure to ourselves the production 
of some of those huge animals with 
which nature seems to have teemed, 
at a remote era, in the liistory of the 
globe, and whose exuvitp, embedded 
in rocks, arc all that remain of them. 
There is a grandeur in the strength 
of mere animal existence, and even 
human beings can symjiathjsc with 
the exultation which sonic of the infe- 
rior animals must feel, in being so 
copionaly embued. with life. In the 
above quotation, the couplet beginning, 
** nerve after nerve," is peculiarly fine 
and sonorous. Tlie two Iwt lines, ** old 
Nilus sighs, conclude the pas- 

sage emphatically, and give a strong 
impulse to the imagination. 


Darwin has often been censured for 
the excessive and visible elaboration of 
his verses, and for hjs overloaded dic- 
tion. In a poet who makes it his bu- 
siness to express passion, a natural 
and unaffected diction is one of the 
first requisites ; because farfetched 
and studied combinations of langua^ 
destroy our belief, that the passion is 
sincere ; but in a descriptive poet like 
Darwin, the most studied forms of ex- 
pression are allowable, because his ob- 
ject is not to mimic the language of 
feeling, but to employ words as a 
means of expressing the picturiil con- 
cqitions which he has formtri in his 
imagination. Nobotly could tolerate 
Darwin’s style of diction, if it were 
introduced in a tragical soliloquy ; 
but, when used for the sole purpose 
of describing visible objects, it cannot 
justly he condemned as affected or 
disagreeable; for every person upon 
sinular occasions emxdoys whatever re- 
sources of expression he is master 
of. In the ibllowing passage, for in- 
stance, the utmost elaboration of words 
is used, with an agreeable cfflct.-— 

*•* First China's sons, with early art elate, 
F omicd the gay teapot, and tlie pictured 
plate ; 

Saw with illumintd brow and dazzled eyes 
1 n die red stove vitrescent colours use ; 
Specked her tall beackexs wiUi enaafiel'd 
stars. 

Her monster josses, and gigantic jars ; 
Smeared her huge dragons witli metallic 
hues. 

With golden purples, and cobaltic blues ; 
Bade on wide hills her porcelain castle» glare. 
And glazed Pagodas tremble in the air/' 
The true powers of Darw'in's genius 
arc seen when he gets hold of some 
beautiful mythological idea, round 
which to fwur tlie splendours of 
his imagination. This description of 
Venus rising from the sea is an ex- 
ample — 

** So young Dtonenursedbcneaditliewavc«>, 
And rocked by Nereids in thuir coral ra\ei., 
Channed the blue sisterhoud with playful 
wiles. 

Lisped her sweet tones, and tried her play- 
ful smiles. 

Then on her beryl throne, by Tritons borne. 
Bright rose tlie gwldcss like the sbir of mom ; 
When, with soft fires the milky dawn lie 
leads. 

And wakes to life and love the laugbuig 
meads; 

With rosy fingers, as uncurled tliey hung 
Round her fair brow, her golden locks she 
wrung; 

O’er the smooth surge on silver sandals stood. 
And looked endumtment on the dazzled 
flood..^ 
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The immortal fonn enamoured nature liailed. 

And beauty blazed to heaven and eaith un- 
ireiied.’’ 

The carrying off of Europa by Ju- 
piter is executed in a style equally 
beautiful, lliere is a well known 
landscape of Claude Lorrain, in whidi 
that subject is introduced, and the 
picture, and the verses, seem to reflect 
tiglit on each other. The allem^ of 
Cupid snatching the thunderbolt iron} 
Jupiter is treated as follows 

** Thus when on wanton wing intrepid love 
Snatched the raised lightning flam the ann 
of Jove ; 

Quick o'er his knee the tri(dc bolt he bent, 
11ie clustered darts and forky arrows rent ; 
Snapped with Ulumined hands each flaming 
^haft, 

His tingling fingers d)ook, and stamped, 
and laughed ; 

Bright o'er the floor the scattered flagments 
blazed, 

And Gods retreating trembled as th^ gazed ; 
The immortal sire, indulgent to his child. 
Bowed his ambrosial loclu, and heaven re- 
lenting smUecL'* 

Another striking passage is that 
wliereVenus visits uie forge of Vulcan. 

** Thus when of old, as mystic bards pre- 
sume. 

Huge Cyclops dwelt in Etna's rocky womb, 
Gn thundering anvils rung their loud alanns. 
And, leagued with Vulcan, forged immor- 
tal arms ; 


Descending Venus sought the dark abode. 
And soothed the labours of the grisly God-' 
While flowning loves the threatening fid* 
chkm w^d. 

And tithering.graces peep bdiind the shield. 
With jointed mail tiheir fliry hmbs o'er- 
whelm, 

Or nod with pausing st^ the ^umed hehn ; 
With radiant eye she viewed uic biuling ore. 
Heard undismayed the breathiiy; bdlows 
roar. 

Admired their sinewy aims, and shoulders 
bare. 

And ponderous hammers lifted high in air." 

There is nothing in the above quo- 
tatiouB to move the heart, or enchain 
the attention. Their merit consista 
altogether in their objective appear- 
ance. Darwin dwells on imam for 
their own sake, and seldom rails to 
invest objects with the most radiant 
and glorious aspects. Pope had a si- 
milar power of painting ; but he had 
not an imzigination so Wan/ and joyful, 
nor felt the same inclination to refine 
and exalt the qualities of objects into 
complete beauty. His reasoning and 
satire besides hurry him on, and de- 
mand his attention to different consi- 
derations. In contemplating Darwin, 
one is led to regret, tliat his poetical 
powers were not more various and ex- 
tensive, and that the one talent he 
possessed should have been expended 
disadvantageously from the want of 
others to support it. 


A LETTER OK HArPIKESS. 


MR EDITOR, 

Okk would naturally suppose that 
among the studies most diligently cul- 
tivated by a being so senidble to plea- 
sure and pain, as Man, would he the 
Study of his own happiness. But 1 am 
not able to find that this is the case. 

I am aware that it is usual indeed 
fl)r men to say that the pursuit of hap- 
piness is the use of existena*; and 
that they will in general very readily 
profess themselves to be born and live 
to no other purpose. But 1 cannot 
find any good evidence warranting 
such all^ations. I find no proof that 
they have really set their hearts upon 
being ha^ipy ; at least if they have, it 
appears tome somewhat extraordinary, 
that their understandingB should be so 
little in the secret. For I am not able 
to discover that it has at any time been 
in practice amongst mankind to occupy 


their reasoning faculties in ascertain- 
ing the means by which happiness in 
this world may be procured, their 
usual courw, when their desire is very 
strongly set upon any particular ob- 
ject. But, with this notable word in 
great vogue amongst them, they have 
always to me the air of those persons 
of dubious credit, who, with the words 
liberty, or virtue, or religion, con- 
tinually in their mouths, have dways 
some underplot of their own which 
they are carrying on beneath the 
ma^ue of a specious name; being com- 
monly themselves the very deadliest 
enemies of the cause, under which 
they veil their machinations. I have 
detected that with all tboir protes- 
tations of entire devotion to this 
great idol of human hearts, their cdx- 
duct has no drift whatever towards 
establishing the dominion of hoppi- 
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ness over their own life or that of 
others ; but rather, as much as in them 
lies to its subversion. And, turthcr- 
inore, as in the case of the patriots and 
zealots, 1 have spoken of, if any man, 
as it now and then happens, of real 
public spirit, of real morality, of real 
religion, stands up to vindicate the 
great caUse to vvliich lie has vowed his 
adherence, it is precisely among these 
declaiincrs that he meets with the 
bitterest persecution of scorn, hate, 
and opfWbition: — So those few wise 
men, who from time to time in the 
world, applying themselves to the se- 
rious study of human happiness, have 
discovered important principles, and 
indeed infallible rules, for its attain- 
ment, have no sooner ventured to ])ro- 
uiulgate them, than tlu^y have found 
thcmsclres assailed by the obloquy and 
enmity of all the professed ^otiirics of* 
happiness, and have, to this day, no 
other repute among them, than of be- 
ing the enemies and tormentors of 
mankind. 

Now, 1 must confess, it was not 
without a good deal of reluctance and 
difficulty, that I could bring myself to 
entertain a deliberate conviction that 
the ordinary schcuie of men in this 
world, is to idot against their own hap- 
piness ; because Uk' idea appeared to 
me, at first, hardly capable of being 
expressed, except by means of a con- 
tradiction in teims. Hut as 1 consi- 
dered the fi abject more and more, I 
became very well convinced at la-l, 
that this, and no other, is the real 
scope of their proceedings in life ; and 
in a plurality of cases, the only one 
project which they bring to a very 
successful issue. 

The manner in which I succeeded 
in convincing myself of the reality of 
this very singular phenomenon, was 
this : 1 took, and examined one by one, 
the rules of happiness, as they h.ive 
been laid, down by the ablest and best 
informed writers upon the subject. 1 
tried them, not upon myself, which is 
a method of experiment commonly in- 
volving fallacy ; but by very careful 
and iexact courses of observation upon 
persons, in wliom 1 had a perfect op- 
portunity of verifying results. Hav- 
ing satisfied myself of the correctness 
of each rule, in the most scrupulous 
manner, I next proceeded to apply 
them to the conduct of mankind at 
large ; and really it was at first a 
etrange astouishment to me, and a most 


surprising spectade, to see how vehe- 
mently they were carried, as it were, 
in express opposition to every single 
article ; as though thew hod engaged 
themselves in an especial and delil^rate 
purpose of setting the whole code at 
defiance. 

Tims, when 1 had found it uni- 
formly laid down by iny authors, that 
a most material ingredient in our in- 
ferior happiness, is health, inasmuch 
as there arc in our life a multitude of 
nlcasureK, which ore oddrcBsed to the 
ilcalthy senses, and else have no re- 
lish, I turned my eyes upon my species 
to observe what methods tht'y pursued 
of cherishing this essential qualifier of 
happiness. Why, it immediately was 
visible to me that they had ntf other 
purix)se among them, but to make 
away with it us fast as |>ossiblc. I 

erccivfd that all deleterious procc5kse.s, 

y which any of the great functions 
of life could be deranged, or the fa- 
culties of sense impaired, were in tlie 
highest request among them : And 
tilut in proportion, as any of them, 
from their peculiar condition in lilt^ 
had liberty of person, leisure and 
menus, by which they W'ould have been 
enabled to bring health to greatest 
perfection, they were sure to be dis- 
tinguislied among the must active and 
pertiiiaeious in ruining it. 

If 1 found it clearly made out tlint 
an essential requisiti* to Inqipincss is 
the govermnent of our passions, inas- 
much as, controlled, they are springs 
of enjoyment to life, and Irt loose, 
they diown it, I was iiiniiediat.’ly a- 
ware that it is the great study of men 
to obtain to their ]iassions the utmost 
possible dominion over their minds. 
I disco vereti in them a sort of curious 
diligence to adapt the whole arrange- 
ment of life to the indulgent fostering 
of their continual growth ; an art of 
soliciting them into preternatural vi- 
gour. So that I could hardly other- 
wi.se persuade myself, than Uiat the 
men had, indeed, profoundly investi- 
gatfd the theory of passion ; and were 
skilfully engaged in the (irocesscs of 
its most scientific cultivation. 

Again, it was a leading principle in 
which all my authorities concurred — 
that seeing the events of this life are 
in no ways under our control, the 
searcher after happiness must, on no 
account, fix his strongest desires upon 
then) ; but must prudently direct the 
force of desire upon that good wbicb 
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he can command^ inasmuch os it lies 
within his own bosom. How then 
could I but admire to behold tlie vehe- 
ment longings — ibe impetuous energy 
of desire with which men seemed to 
spring forth out of the secret haunts 
of their own bosoms, into the torrent 
of the world's tide ? as if their pur- 
pose had been violently to relinquish 
the possessions they held^ in order to 
take the chance of drowning them- 
selves in grasping at those which were 
borne away from them. I could soon 
.iscirtain that they bestowed a great 
deal of pains, and made very toilsome 
exertions, to keep out their di'sires from 
flowing inward upon the treasures of 
their own hearts ; and were very par- 
ticular indeed, to direct them upon 
those objects of all others, which were 
most uncertain to have, and most pre- 
carious to hold. Tlie case was past 

doubt. 

I need not pursue the liistory of my 
observations through the whole course 
of violation of the rules of happiness, 
in which 1 found men cngagecl. Suf- 
fice it to say, that it was all a reitera- 
tion of one story. Grieved, hut con- 
vinced by what iriy senses shewed mo, 
1 turned from the melancholy sjiccta- 
clo, and look up again the thread of 
my ratiocination. 

These, saiil I, are reasoning crea- 
tures, Tiny have the faculty of com- 
bining actions in adaptation to a pur- 
pose — of working through means to 
an end. Wheresoever I turn my 
t yes, I see raarvdlous achievements of 
their rational ait. It* they would tra- 
verse the waters, they build ships that 
ride the ocean in storm — they bring 
together the forest and the womb of 
the mountain to raisi' up their cities — 
they lay their hand on the carrh, and 
ihe multiplies, a thousand fold, her 


4bcundity-^thcy turn the productions 
of nature to their use— they bow hir 
powers to their rule. Whatever they 
are bent to , do, they go wisely about 
it, and carry it into powerful execu- 
tion. 1 cannot doubt that they are a 
race understanding the connexion of 
means and ends : and my demonstra- 
tion is good, that the object of this 
people, in the life 1 have witnessed, is 
mt the attainment of happiness. At 
the some time, 1 could not but feel 
that the conclusion was very extraor- 
dinary. 1 have attempted a solution 

of the diliiculty ; but must frankly 
own, that what nas occurred to me to 
this effect, docs not afford me entire 
satisfaction. 

I have conceived then, that Man, 
being naturally a vicious and spiteful 
animal, is constrained, by the force of 
a malignant nature, to exercise his fa- 
culties of revenge, in preference to 
the gratification of any otlicr propen- 
sity. 1 conceive further, that having 
imagined himself to discover, from 
some small unpleasant circumstances 
in his condition of natural life, that 
he had been very ill-used in being 
placed in it ; he found himself com- 
pelled, as aforesaid, to contrive and 
prosecute revenge against that Nature 
to which he seemed to owe his being. 
And, 1 suppose, that pcTCciving the 
most exctdlent of her works to be him- 
self, ill body and mind, he hns fancied 
that he could exercise no more effec- 
tual spite against lier, than to set him- 
sc'lf to work, to deinohshj as fast as he 
can, all that is good in cither. And 
this is the only rationale I am able to 
give of human life. I have said it 
dors not entirely satisfy me: but in 
default of a better theory, I propose 
it for consideration. 

Sknex. 


^"OS^OLOG\’, A DISSERTATION ON THE INTELLECTUAF. FACULTIES, AS MANI- 
TESTED BV THE VAUIOI’S COM'IGUaATlONS OP THE NOSE. 


Fiiom the invariable expression of the 
emotions of the mind by the fi'atures, 
the face was at a very early periotl re- 
ganled as a mental index ; but the 
Greeks first reduced their observations 
to rules, and studied them as a science, 
which they called physiognomy, iili- 
chael Scot of Kirkaldy, the Scottish 
friar Bacon, wrote a stiijiciKlous trea- 
tise on this subject in 128G ; but the 


more recent labours of the celebrated 
Lavatt'r, have accomjilishcd whatever 
could have been expected from so de- 
sultory a science. For as the muscles 
of tlie face are flexible, and perfectly 
at the disposal of the owner, affecteil 
smiles and deceitful simpers speedily 
melt away the strong and rugged 
lines which mark the malignant pas- 
sions, while those feelings continue 
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in fiill activity in tlie luind. Fnmt, 
ibis contest between art and nature, 
there results an insipid vacancy of 
oonntenanoe, indicative of no moral 
tbeUngorpaasion. Thus, while the judp;- 
mentismisled, weare "* ' con&ss 

the troth of the Homan lluiron- 

tifides i Hence an age mladon 

compels us to seek f< stations 

of the mind less aifec . . solidary 

causes, and which, from their deter- 
minate natnre, cannot be changed by 
artifice or hyiKicrisy ; and this consi- 
deration first led to craniologicxd re- 
searches. This science has acquired 
Considerable reputation, as by the 
evidence of the sense of freltng 
we are enabled to form a correct 
opinion of the icelings oi' otliers, and 
we may be said to have the informa- 
tion we would seek at our fingers' 
ends. The eye also can dctemiine 
on those parts subniittcd to its in- 
apection. But while tlie present 
forms of politeness forbid the freedom 
handling the skulls of others in 
search of me developeinent of their 
organs, the science of craniology must 
be very limited in its application ; as 
nature has concealed tlie most inter- 
eating organs with hair, or art with 
a wig. Those which shq has dis- 
play^ in the forehead are equally ob- 
vious from every act of our life. With 
all possible deference for craniology, 
yet fimn the impossibility of its being 
reduced to practice, wc ore constrain- 
ed to wish for some more apparent 
standard to judge of the modifications 
of the human mind. To the late Dr 
Geddes belongs the merit of having 
firi| written a treatise on noseolo^y, 
but not having completed a conclusive 
system, be committed it to the flames 
a short time previous to his death, 
and no trace of its theory remains for 
our ^idancc. It will, , therefore, be 
our humble endeavour to throw to- 
gether a few indigested hints, to ena- 
ble the erudite and sagacious scholar 
to pursue further this interesting sub- 
ject. On the authority of the an- 
cients we find, that they attributed 
various faculties of the mind to the 
nasal organ, and that they considered 
the sense of smelling as a very infe- 
rior and subordinate property of that 
wonderful feature. They termed the 
nostrils, nares quod per eas guari pos- 
Bumus ; Phfledrus uses the expression 
to signify the most exalted faculty of 
tba mind, judgment, Karis einanctts 


senex; Martial, fbr rage and anger^ 
fumans nasns ursi; Pmus, in the 
same sense, ira cadat naao; Seneca, fbr 
wit, nasus atticus; Plautus, for ^ 
gacity, sogax nasum habet; Quintilitts 
observes, naribus, derisus, contei^U6| 
frstidium significari solet, andPTer- 
sius, Horace, &c. use it in a similar 
sense, Rides — et minis uncis naribuii 
indulges — naso suspendere ad unco. 
The Greeks also have to 

mock, from the nose, and 
to deceive, from tn. From the Latins 

derived their nasus, and applied it to 
indicate the former expresaon, thus|, 
non cuique nasum habere contigit. 
It is not every one's fortune to poa« 
sess If then the superficial 

views of the ancients could det^t all 
these faculties and feelings in the 
nasal organ, we may fairly assume the 
position, that a further investigation 
of the subject will enable us to deter- 
mine, that the nose is the index of 
the mind, and here let me observe, 
that its shape is similar to the index 
or gnomon of a sun-dial. Since all 
nations agree in the sentiment of pay- 
ing the highest respect to the nose, it 
is singular that its importance has not 
been the subject of philosophical dis- 
quisition at an caiiier period. The 
conspicuous station whicn it holds in 
tlie centre of the face ; its projective 
character confined to the human 
specif’s ; its being a tutamen, as well 
as deens,” must have combined to 
impress tlie idea, that so {>romincnt a 
feature could not have formed 
simply to convey the sense of smel- 
ling — a sense which we could at all 
times dispense with, and which is 
more frequently the source of disgust 
than delight: moreover, the various 
modulations and intonations of the 
sternitory organ, during the hour of 
repose (so diversified from the whif- 
fling of a gnat to the croak of a bull- 
frog) must have been intended for 
some higher purpose than merely to 
tranquilhae the partner of our bed 
during the lingering hours of a night 
s)>unt in anxiety, and watchfiilness. 
But science is progressive, and ** pyr- 
amids arc formed by the aggregation of 
single stories.” That elegant writer, 
Henry Earl of Monmouth, in his 
Advertisements from Varnassus,” 
calls the nose the xeat and proper 
place o/' reputaiian'* Civilize na- 
tions have always considered it die 
greatest personal indignity to pull 
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the nose of anotherj while saTagea 
have devised various methods of or« 
nanienting this distinguished orna- 
raent of the face. But we shall now 
poceed to demonstrate how the inteU 
lectual faculties are manifested by the 
various configuration of this important 
ormn, and to lay down some data on 
which to erect the superstruction of 
this srience. 

..w jhall therefore assume, as our 
first proiMisition, that the quantity of 
Mus is in a direct ratio to the quantity 
of* nose ; and tliat a deficiency in the 
capacity of the nose indicates a de* 
ficiency in the menial capacities. For 
the truth of this we cun appeal to 
biogri^ihy, as well as to actual ob- 
servation, and, we may safely af- 
fiim, that no ffreat man can liave a 
snnill no&e. Cicero, we are told, hud 
u large nose, and uii excrescence grow- 
ing thereon. Ovid derivt^l die ajqiel- 
laiion of Naso from the same circum- 
stance. The Imsu of the most re- 
nowned of the Uoinausand Greeks are 
uiiiple in their nasal dmiinsions; to 
whicli we may add a living example in 
the person of Sir Jost'ph Banks, and 
many others, y/ o? nw//r per scr there 
lofiffum ext. We shall assume this 
proposition, os grunted, and go on to 
the xrcond, that a strait nose is a ne- 
gative charactiristic, but tlmt a con- 
vex ufiex is indicative of oouruge, and 
a concave forniaiion of cowardice and 
timidity. The most fastidious mind 
will be satisfied of the truth of this 
proposition, by reflecting, that it was 
the model of a Uomau nose in die 
plenitude of their dominion ; if any 
argument w'cre still wanting, an in- 
spection of the heroes of the present 
tlay would be conclusive, among w'bom 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington is 
pre-eminently distinguished for the 
projective character of Ins nose, not 
less than for his personal valour. The 
trutli of the latter part of this propo- 
sition is so obvious, and the instunces 
that may he adduced so numerous, 
that it would be waste of time to 
select any particular one. But as a 
mistake has generally prevailed, that 
an illustrious statesman who quitted 
the army, (where certainly his couw 
rage might have been proved,) to serve 
his country in a more effective post, 
had this concave nasal formation; 
should any one, actuated by prejudice, 
and embracing this popular error, dare 
to asperse his high character with an 


imputation of eowardie^ we denouiieo 
that man as an enemy to candid noieo^ 
logical disquisition ; and devote Bis 
accursed bead to the execrations of 
every loval and patriotic Briton, chahi 
lenging nim to prove, that the UlaB<- 
triouB personage alluded to had a nose 
of this configuration. In the mean- 
time we rest assured, that he had not ! 
By the tlnrd proposition we take upon 
ourselves to prove, that a nose forming 
a right angle at; the base, is also a ne- 
gative characteiistic ; but that an oh« 
tuse and acute angle are positive ones. 
The former indicating cupidity andl 
curiosity, the latter claioting qmUties 
the reverse of these. In elucidating 
the first part of tliis proposition, we 
shall adduce the analogies of vanoua 
inquisitive animals. The fox prying 
ill a hen roost, and the ferret in aiab- 
bit's burrow, arc annuals of this form, 
combining curiosity with cupidity. 
The sliurp-pointed nost's in the inimi- 
table picture of tlie Misers in Wind- 
sor Castle, strongly mark their avidity. 
This demonstration is so obvious, that 
we shall nut dwell on the latter clause, 
but proceed to the fourth proposition, 
that the docility is in proportion to 
tile nasal floxibiUty : and here we shall 
again draw our inferences from the 
brute creation. The extreme docility 
of the elephant can only be attributed 
to the wonderful flexibility of liis pro- 
boscis, as the ihinooeros derives a cha- 
racter of stubbornness from his inflexi- 
ble snout surmounted by a horn. Thu 
men of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
no doubt acquired that appellation 
from their obstinate and unyitldkig 
dis^xisitions, as a person of contrary 
principle Is said to be easily led by the 
nose, innumerable other dcvelope- 
ments of the nasal organ might be ad- 
duced as manifestations of every in- 
tellectual feeling ; but as it is only in- 
tended to give a hint to more subtle 
physiologists, we shall conclude these 
remarks by shewing, that some pro- 
pensities are indicated by noseology, 
which we seek in vain from other sys- 
tems. The wine-bibber is detected by 
his nose, which assumes the blushing 
purple of Uic ripe mpe, while the 
various tinges from the orange tawny 
of Irish blackguard, to the sable hue 
of Macabar, denote a person addicted 
to snuffing. W'eak eyes may be de- 
tected by tiie marks of ihe spectacles 
on the sides, and a tendency to surfeit 
by the spots which overspread its sur- 
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&ee. TIhw having emb(4ied a few len^ng no other merit than that of 
|iractical rules, (avoiding fine-spun having first nosed tlie game, and leav- 
theories and intanff/ite disquisitions,) ing to those who may be blessed with a 
we submit them, with all possible de- grcjater capacity of nasal sagacity— to 
ISerence, to the calm investigation of /iuni if down ! 
the impartial reader, and the candid H. C. C,***** 

connderation of the man of taste, dial- jBonkffnc. Professor of Nosedogy. 


eXTKACT FROM A LETTER, WRITTEN AT PARIS, TO A COUNTRY COR- 
RESPONDENT. 


I AM sure you will excuse my unusu- 
al silence when I tell you the cause 
of it. As a friend of the family, I 
have been ohligetl to perform un insfe 
devoir for Madiune Dessi, who is not 

unknown to you, nor the loss she has 
lately sustained in the death of a love- 
ly daughter, wliose beauty was highly 
flattering to her mother, as the re- 
semblance between them was jitTfect. 
Another source of sorrow for Madame 
D. is, the idea of having neglected to 
vaccinate her child, which might have 
preserved both its life and beauty from 
the fatal ravages of tlie small pox, in 
the natural way. I’hc serious indis- 
position, of which affection and self- 
accusations had been the causey maile it 
impossible for Madame D. to attend 
the funeral. She desired me to ac- 
company the cortege on foot to the 
grave, and to prepare a tombotone of 
white marble, on which should be in- 
scribed the name, age, and the nature 
of the malady, that had occasioned the 
premature death of her child. 1 did 
and said all in my power to turn her 
from this last injunction, but it was 
to no purpose, 'riiix act of self-accu- 
sation, she s.iid, will be a warning to 
parents in future not to follow my ex- 
ample, and prevent them from the re- 
petition of a fatal error, the baneful 
consequence of an inveterate preju- 
dice ; and close the gates of an early 
pave against other daughters, which 
have been, alas ! too prematurely open 
to my unfortunate child. 

1 did not venture to oppose this 
humble confession of her fault, and 
could not but respect the wish she hud 
to perpetuate the remembrance of her 
sorrow and repeiitence. On returning 
to execute the commission she hod 
given me, I went without delay to 
consult a ^iend who had lately buried 
his wife, and learn from him the name 
of the person the most proper to con- 
duct iny business. He recommended 

me to Monsieur M. N* as the £ishion^ 


able fabricator of epitaphs at Paris. 
I accordingly waited on him, and 
found him already at an early hour 
engagerl with two persons who had 
only preceded me by a few minutes, 
and, of course, I was obliged tq w^ait 
till they were served. I guessea, fn>m 
their conversation, that their errand 
w.ia like mine. I want, said the 
elder, a tomb-stone ; for man or wo- 
man, aukf'd the master of the sliop ? 
It is for a man of a certain age, re- 
plied the purchaser. Conic with me, 
tlicn, sai(l IM. N., who eithei did not 
notice my arrival, or hupi>osed me to 
be one of the party, and 1 will conduct 
you into the maga/.in des homines, 
where you will find, ready to youi* 
hands, every thingyou can widi or want. 

followed him, and he brought us 
to a large out-housc or shed, furnished 
with stones of difiiTeiit forms, and vo- 
rious shu|!M.'&, ranged and piled up, at 
intervals, one on another, an<l ticket- 
ed with capital letters. All that iM. 
N. rcquireil. was the subj^'Ct of the 
epitaplis. Wtts, lie asked, addrevssiiig 
himself to his custuuior, tlio deciMscd 
married? Yes, Sir, and In- has left 
a disconsolate widow. Well, then, 
tins is the husbaii'l s .side. 11 is cliil- 
dren too are inconsolable. Oh ! hi' 
was the father of a family ; that 
quite another thing. The fathers of 
thiiiilies arc higher uji. On saying 
this, he led us towards ilie upper eiid 
of the warehouse, where we saw a 
dozen stones of various sizes, of diiie- 
rent dimensions. AVliilst the work- 
men were displaying the stoiu^s, and 
shewing the inscriptions, I went up to 
tlie muster, and complimented him on 
his luminous arrangement, and happy 
ciassificntioij. 'I'lic inetho<l you u}t- 
provc, he said, is not a bad one, and 
tlie preparatory disposition of iny ma- 
terials suits well with those ivho do me 
the honour to come to my magazine ; 
and as they generally are pressed for 

time^ and want to be served d k minute, 

3 
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1 have often felt the inconvenience of 
making]: them wait, since after having 
ordered on epitafdi of their own com- 
position, whilst the tear is standing in 
their eyes, it sometimes happens, that 
after the first burst of grief, they think 
the price they had agreed to give too 
much. Thi' least def ee t in tlie execution , 
in their cooler moments, serves them not 
uncommonly for a pretext to discuss 
the question of an overcharge, which 
always ends to my disadvantage ; and I 
have b€'en more than once threatened 
to be paid with thanks for the extrava- 
gant praises of fathers, of which the 
heirs contested the justice. Grief is 
prodigal, but reflection nips it in the 
hud. In order to avoid these disagree- 
ablesitfvhich cannot always be foreseen, 
because the most afflicted at the first 
visit, were oftentiiiits those who dis- 
puted with the most determined ob- 
stinacy at the second, 1 have come to 
a resolution to prepare the epitaphs 
before hand, with the wise precaution 
to engrave virtues for every elas's of 
society. I have good husbands, and 
excellent fathers of fainilu^s of all 
prices, sina^re friends of all sizes, and 
respectful sons, in black letters, or in 
gold, according to tlieir fortunes ; vir- 
tuous mothers cut in stone, faithful 
wivi's in marble, with or without em- 
blems, according to the nature or cap- 
rict‘ of the inournerfe ; and, I thank 
(h)d, iiiy warehouse is well stocked. — 

1 have something for every body, and 
my rustointrs will iind no difficulty 
but of choice. 1 take care to leave 
blanks for the names and surnames, 
for the t'ouvenieiice of those who wish, 
to inscribe on tlieir tombs the titles 
and dignities that die with them. — 
There is also room at the bottom for 
particular virtues anti accomplish- 
ments. These, you will observe, are 
paid for by the letter. 

Whilst we had been talking, the 
gentlemen that came in before me had 
made choice of two inscriptions of the 
same sort, one on marble and the other 
on stone. AI. N. went up to them, 
complimented them on their good 
ta-ste that had led them to choose the 
best article in his warehouse, the mar- 
ble of the first quality w'ould cost five 
hundred francs, and me stone only one 

hundred and fii\y. M. N. ad^cd, 
that the wihh he had to please his new 
customers, made him moderate in hU 
charges. The letters, however, were 

not comprised in the cost of the stone 

Voi. V. 


and marble, and those which the gen- 
tlemen chose to have engraved, would 
be a firanc a piece. The commission- 
ers were, I suspected, very distant rela- 
tirnis of die deceased, os they expensed 
great surprise at the high price of fhe 
epitaphs. I never overaarge, said M. 
N., who, unwilling to lose an opportu- 
nity of selling, and perceiving the alarm 
the high prices had given his dealers, 
endeavour^ to draw their attention to 
cheaper articles. A marble tablet, and 
an inscription in letters of gold, added 
he, in pushing out his lips, and shak- 
ing his head, have, no doubt, great 
merit ; but, in the eyes of a man of 
feeling, they contribute nothing to real 
sorrow ; a monument in common stone 
is equally respectable. This, pointing 
with his finger, is just what you want. 
The inscription is modest, the best of 
fathers, the tcndcrest of husbands, is 

all that is required. The letters are 
large, well proportioned, and visible at 
a ilistuiice, and easily read os you pass, 
%vithout being obliged to slop, which 
is no small advantage. I subscribe, 
said the elder of the two, to the fitness 
and propriety of the tomb-stone ; but 
what I dislike, is the letters. The 
quantity of them which increase the 
names of the deceased, will double the 
price of the stone. Charged as I am 
to execute with religious exactness, the 
duties 1 owe to the deceased, and to 
watch over the interests of the widow 
and the orphan, I would wish to find 
oat some method of reconciling the 
respect to the dead with the economy 
due to the living. 1 really think, says 
the younger of tlie two, we might 
leave out one of the two lines intend- 
ed to put us in mind of the deceased's 
virtues ; they are two long — the words, 
the best of fathers, is saying too much, 
for if we would speak the truth, pa- 
ternal love Wits not his forte, which is 
proved by the ignorance of his chil- 
dren, of whose education he was not 
over careful. This being the case, 
exaggerated praise on that head would 
be little less than satirical. It is very 
true, rejoined the elder, and it was 
my intt'ntion to repress the words, the 
tcndcrest of husbands, to which the 
quarrels of the parties which ended in 
separation, gave a fiat denial. It is 

not very d^nt to make a tomb-stone 
tell lies. Why, cried M. N., did you 
not say all this at first? I liave the 
afiiiir here in the corner. Here lies, 
with a blank for the name, a good fa«« 
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ther^ a good husband, no honest man lost. Mr M, X. pointed out one to 
OBD have less said of him. him whidi was just finished, in which 

After a lo^ dispute on the size of every model of puegyric, and all the 
the lettars, it was agreed that they formalities of pzaise, were liberally ex- 
ihouldbe from one to two inches high, hausted. He was enchanted with it, 
and the price one hundred francs; and and cried out, That will do; add 
as Mr M.N. attended them to the door, but three words to it, by her incon- 
he said, it was not worth our while to solable husband/' and send it to me to- 
jpart for such a trifle. night, that I may And it when I come 

Our manufacturer came back im- home from the opera; 1 am going to« 
mediately, and brought with him a morrow into the country, and shall be 
man of about 50 years old, whose car- able to judge of the efiect it wUl have 
risge had just driven up to the door, in the place where it is to be set up. 
I followed them in^ the women's On saying this he took out his purse, 
s^tments, where there was as much and paid his money, without suspect- 
order and elegance as in the men's, ing the presence of a third person. 
The tombs were decorated with ex- When we were alone I explained to 
quisitc taste, fancifully varied, and Mr M. N. the nature of my visit ; be 
rite virtues more numerous. There confessed he had nothing of thf hind 
was hardly an epitaph that had not ready, and, after having read the note 
lialf a dozen. Every where fideli- I hod given him, he said, well Sir, 
ty, candour, pnidt'nce, modesty and the example of Madam D. is excellent : 
f&scretion were in capitals. These if we were to set forth on the grave- 
qualities, Mr M. N. ob^'fved, do not stone the cause of the death of him or 
always go together, but their union on her whom it covers, no doubt the 
a monument does no harm, and spoils publication would at least teach those 
nothing. We are fond of persuading discretion, who for the most part are 
otliers, that the object of our regret divesUHl of it ; they would confess, for 
deserves the tears we slied fur it, and fear of being accused, he added, witli 
the flattery of the dead is nothing the broad grin of a man who turns 
more than the self-love of the survivor, everything to his own interest, and 
The last comer looked round scorn- our e])itaphs will tlien, at least, be the 
fuUy on all the monuments within his longer for this candid procedure.—- 
ken, and found no one that described Accept iny humble services, ever at 
the quahiies of the woman he hod your iUsi>osul, E. B. H. 8W. 

time's magic LANTllEBX. 

No IX. 

The Dissectob, Blasquez, and Scholab. 

Doctor. This b<idy is a good subject, shall pay every attention to your Lord- 
It is lean, and therefore well caicuUt- ship’s intimation. [AVif Dutce. 
ed to shew the muscular system. I.ay Doctor. Hitc, throw up the win- 
open the abdomen by two transverst* dows, and sjtrinkle the floor with cam- 
incisions, but lieworc you do not injure phor. Kemove the putrid thigh of the 
the viscera. Now draw aside the out- old woman of which you are making a 
ward integuments, and you will ob- preparation. Cast a sheet over thi^ 
serve the position of the bowels. I body, and wipe these dissecting instru- 
shall demonstrate that in my lecture meiits with a towel. Now stand be- 
to-day. hind lue and await tlic entrance of his 

Enter Duke of Alagon. Majesty. 

Duke. Mr Doctor, the King is in Enter Kin^ and Attendants. 
the hospital, and 'will probably visit King. 1 am otnic to your apartment, 
your diweeting-room. 1 iiifiwm you Mr Dissector, because I am desirous of 
of tins, that you make the necessary examining the great work of the Crea- 

preparationa tor his Majesty's reoep- Ux-Man. You will, therefore, briefly 
rion. demonstrate to me the anatomy of the 

. Doctor. My Lord Duke, I humbly human frame. 

your jl^rdship fbr your conde- Doctor. The honour conferred <upon 
HOensiou in giving me this iiotia\ I me by your Majesty, is one for which 
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I cannot be auffidently grateful. But 
anatomy I fear 4s a study little calcu- 
lated to afford pleasure to princes. It 
requires much labour and application, 
and is therefore better suitra to an 
humble subject like myself, than a 
great King like your Majesty. 

Ktnff, You seem an old man, and 
must werefore have long studied your 
profession. 

Doctor, My hair is gray, your Ma« 
Jesty, less from age tlian intense study 
and the duties of my profession. 1 
have lived amid disease and death, and 
laboured in poverty and distress. My 
life has been an obscure one, yet I 
trust not quite useless to my fellow- 
creatu^, It has been— 

Kinfr, Enough ! you will now pro- 
ceed to the demonstrations 1 require 
of you. The body 1 perceive is co- 
vered. 

Doctor, Nothing can escape the 
penetration of your Majesty — I feared 
the sight might be too shocking, and 

Kin^, You are mistaken, let the 
covering be removed. Where did you 
procure this body ? 

Doctor. It is the body of a galley 
slave, who died without receinng ex- 
treme unction, and was therefore de- 
nied the rites of Christian burial, and 
sent hither for dissection. 

Duke, These are the features of 
Arguelles — I know them well — your 
Majesty may perhaps remember him. 
He was the chief of the traitorous 
Cortes, who betrayed your ]\Iajesty, 
and their country, during the unfor- 
tunate inu^rregnum caused by the in- 
vasion of the French. 

Ktn^\ He never cainc to court, and 
1 do not remember to have seen him ; 
but 1 well know he was an enemy to 
our holy church, which he attempted 
to ruin by the overthrow of the inqui- 
sition. For this he was condemned to 
the galleys — punishment only too 
lenient for such a enme. 1 had for- 
gotten him, but 1 now wi^h to receive 
some further information with regard 
to him. 

Duke, He was a man, your Ma- 
jesty, of noble and various attain- 
ments. He iiossessed a grand and 
powerful eloquence, which even those 
who condemned his reasoning could 
not hear unmoved. His learning was 
extraordinary, though unprofitable, for 
be read the works of neritics who 
wrote on liberty and emancipation. 


and they wrought in his bndn like 
madness. The absence of your Ma- 
jesty, and the troubles of the kingdom 
unfortunately afforded him a theatre 
on which he was well qualified to act. 
He became a member of the Cortes, in 
which he found many enemies, but no 
rival. Vet even these were influenced 
by his talents, and with freedom on 
his lips, and revolution in his heart, 
he led the Cortes to betray their king;, 
their country, and their religion. Time 
was, when I could not have borne to 
behold his body thus exposed, for he 
was my friend, and X loved him gs a 
brother. But there is no feeling I 
would not sacrifice to my loyalty-— the 
moment he became false to your Ma- 
jesty, he became false to me, and I 
cost him ofll 

King. Your sentiments are those 
of every good subject. Inform me. 
what became of his family. 

Duke, His wife died young, and 
left him but one son, whom he loved 

with even more than a father’s love, 
and to whose education he devoted 
much of his time. On this subject 
too, he had strange ideas, and would 
never suffer the boy to receive personal 
chastisement for his faults. He taught 
him, that a blow carried with it a de- 
gradation too rlreadlul to be endured. 
He accustomed liim to reason, from 
his very cradle, and the boy became a 
man while yet in the years of child- 
hooil. On the return of your Ma- 
jesty, it was found that he had become 
a convert to the doctrines, and a party 
to the schemes of his father ; and he 
too, was sentenced by your Majesty to 
tile j^leys. 

King. It was wisely done, for the 
breed of traitors and heretics must be 
extinguished before Spain can again be 
what she has been. Where mdder ar- 
guments fail, a gibbet, or the galleys ge- 
nerally carry conviction ; and, at all 
events, they prevent the sprea^ng of 
tlie disease. 1 wish to know in what 
^lirit Arguelli's submitted to his 
punishment— find in what temper he 
died. 

Duke. On these points I re^t 1 
cannot satisfy your M^esfy's curiosity. 
But 1 saw the captain of the galleys m 
the court of the hospital, who can, no 
doubt, give your Mqjestyany infor- 
mation you may desire. 

King. Let him be sent for. 

l^£ttter Captain of the galle^s,'^ 
Duke. The King is desirous of be- 
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ii^ infonaed how Senor Arguelks and 
his son conducted themselves alter 
their oondemiiAtion to the ^lleys. You 
will therefore state such drcuinstanocs 
with to them as fell within your 

observation. 

Captain, It is now a year since 
Senor Aj^elles and his son were 
hrou^t, in consequence of the sen- 
tence of your Majesty, to labour at the 
galleys at Tarragona. They arrived, 
with some other prisoners, under an 
escort of the Walloon guards, and 1 
immediately ordered them to be shack- 
led, dressed in such garments as 
arc aUotted to be w'orn by the gaUey 
sUves. Arguelles appeareil tranquil, 
and submitted apparently without emo- 
tion ; but when he turned and looked 
upon his son, and saw him in the garb 
of slavery, and the chains fastened to 
his feet, I thought for a moment that 
he wept, but I know not, for he pass- 
ed his hand across his forehead, and 
when I looked again his face was calm, 
and 1 saw no tears. Although the 
grief of the other slaves was loud, yet 
I never heard Arguellcs utter a mur- 
mur of complaint. He was a man of 
small stature, and of a delicate frame, 
yet the labour he performed was won- 
derful. I do not remember that he 
ever required the lash ; and I have 
seen him, when his own task was 
done, and those about him were; faint 
and weary, redouble his exertions to 
assist them in their labour. Of his 
food he eat but a small portion, and 
gave the rest to his corojianions who 


needed it, but he gave none to his son. 
That young man was less tractable 
than his father, and could not be 
brought to work like the otlier slaves. 
He often talked wildly, and imprecat- 
ed blasphemous curses on your Ma- 
jesty, which hlled all who heard them 
with horror. For tliis crime he was 
pubhely flogged, and he became in- 
sane and soon aftcTwards dit<d. As he 
had never recanted his luTesies, he 
was denied the rites of burial, and hi., 
father dug a pit witli his own Iiaiuls 
and laid his body in it. Arguellcs, 
however, seemed little nio\ed with his. 
fete, indeed tlie only smile 1 ever s.iw 
on his face was when I told him of his 
sou’s (loath. Il(‘ daily declined, from 
the first, yet lie still contiimeu to la- 
bour better than the other slaves. I 
remember, on a sultry day, just after 
fiiiishing his task, he sunk down on 
the ground, and was unable to risi . 
He was carried to the hospital, but he 
refused all ini^hcines, and died iii two 
days. When pressed b) the priest to 
confess and receive absolution, he re- 
jected it, nor would he declare in what 
faith he died. 11 is religion, he said, 
was what only concerned hiiiiftclf, he 
had already confessed his sms to God, 
and in liis merry alone he trusted 
for absolution. His body, after death, 
was sent liithcT. 

Km/r. 1 have heard enough of lu in. 

I*roceed Mr Dissector to cut him up. — 
» 

Hiatus. 
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The death I am now to suffer by the 
hands of Yiolence, the partial and un- 
thinking world will, doubtless, be rea- 
dy to imagine a sign of guilt, and a 
stain upon the sacreil character with 
which 1 am invested. But would the 
hardship of a close ronfincinent and 
time permit me, to explain and vindi- 
cate my principles, I am persuaded I 
would prove them just, and my con- 
duct guiltless in the things for which 
1 am to dye. 

That 1 may not, however, leave a 
natural curiosity, on such occasions, 
quite ungratified ; I shall briefly run 
over the jnrindpal passages of my past 
and represent my genuine senti- 
ments in some material points ; which. 


I liopc, will have the greater effect and 
weight upon you, my ticar fellow-sub- 
jects and beloved country-incn, ils I 
am just about to step iiilo eternity, 
where, at the greatest tribunal in the 
List day, I know I must he judged Re- 
cording to the works 1 have already 
done. 

And first, it will be very proper to 
inform you, th.it I have the honour to 
be more immediately descended from 
one of those Scottish clergymen who, 
unhappily, survived our flourishing 
church and prosperous nation, at the 
revolution ; by which means it wa.*? 
my lot, by the wise providence of 
God, to be early trained up in the 
school of adversity : Forasmuch as he 
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underwent the cominon fiite of our o- 
tlier spiritual pastors and dear fathers 
in Christ, who were, by merely secu- 
lar, and, which is worse, unlawful 
force, thrust away from their charges, 
and deprived of that maintenance to 
which they had a general and divine 
right, as well as legal title by our con- 
stitution : And this, in many instan- 
ces, was executed with the utmost ri- 
gour and severity, attended with very 
wicked and aggiavating circumstances; 
and how could it be other wiecf, when 
allowed to be done by an ungovemed 
inubb, distracted witli enthusiasm and 
misguided zeal; but yet whose deed 
received its sanction, by some subse- 
quent and pretendetl laws? 

Inti this once glorious, but now de- 
clining, part of the church catholick, I 
was, thnmgh the care and piety of my 
lo\ing parents, entred by an holy bap- 
tizm ; for which iuestiinable benefit, 
as my judgment ripened and my rea- 
son iTn]irovedj 1 ever found great cause 
to bless tile happy iiistruiiients, and to 
thank niy God, as it clearly api>earcd, 
u]M)n impartial inquiry, that this 
church, for purity of doctrine, ortho- 
doxy in the faith, perfection in w'or- 

ship, aod her apostolick governineut, 
equals, if not excells, any other churcli 
on earth. And tliereforc, 1 fiersisted, 
by the divine grace, an unworthy 
member in her faithfull communion ; 
till, through various instances of the 
goodness and care of Heaven, manilust- 
ed in the wonderfull support an<l pre- 
servation of our family, 1 received a 
liberal and pious education ; that my 
father, wore out with suffering, lived 
not to sih; it half compleated : And at 
length I arrived at that age when, by 
the canons of the churcli, I could 
admitted into holy orderM ; which I 
received at that time, when no earthly 
motives could induce me, but a sincere 
intention to sene God, and, to my 
power, to do good offices to men : 
Both which 1, though unworthy of 
the sacred character, have honestly 
endeavoured, to the utmost of my 
weak ability ; by enforcing ami prac- 
tising, as far as circumstances and niy 
station in the church could pennitt, 
that golden and glorious rule for the 
conduct of a Christian, and for every 
church whereby to reform herself, and 
moreover that alone w'hich can unite 
the differing parts of Christendom, — 
1 mean the Holy Scriptures, witli their 
genuine and authcntick comment, the 


universal doctrines and practices of 
Christ's church in her first three cen- 
turys ; — which that it may again uui- 
vcr^lly obtain, God Ahxiighty grant, 
for his sake who privilaged the chuidl 
with the effusion of his blood. 

In perfect constancy with this ca<* 
tliolick and noble rule, 1 declare upon 
this awful occasion, and on the word 
of a dying man— 4hat 1 ever abhorred 
and detested, and do now soleronl) 
discl'iiin, the many errors and cor- 
ruptions of the church of Komc ; — os 

I do, with c<iual zeal, the distinguish- 
ing principles of Presbyterians, and 
other dissenting sectarys among us, — 
who are void of every support in our 
country, but ignoranw and usurping 
force, — and whom I always considered 
as the shame and reproach of the hap- 
py reformation, both alike un catholick 
and dangerous to the soul of a Cluis- 
tian. 

I must farther declare, that by the 
same method wherein I found out the 
ahsurditys of these two differing par- 
tys, 1 was soon determined, from ra- 
tional and solid arguments, to embrace 
the doctrines of passive obedience, the 
divine right of kings, and (in particu- 
lar) the indispensible and hereditary 
title of our own gracious sovereign, 
king James the 8th and 3d, and of liis 
royal heirs, whom Goii preserve and 
restore. These, I am convinced, are 
doctrines founded on the best maxims 
of civil government, and on the word 
of (^od ; and besides, are the very es- 
si'nce of our own constitution and mu- 
nicipal laws: And therefore, 1 could 
never view that convimtion, which 
liretended to depose king James the 
7th our king's royal father, and dis- 
pose of his crown, — 1 could never, I 
say, view that unlawful! and pocked 
assembly in any otlier light, but as 
tmytors to their country and rebells to 
their king. And now, as our own in- 
jured king and his undoubted heirs, 
from time to time claimed their right 
and assorted their dominion ; 1 am so 
far from thinking that the royal mis- 
fortunes loose tile subjects from their 
obedience, that, I rather apprehend, 
they loudly call for a steadyer allegi- 
ance and more tUithfulduty.— In which 
seiitinitiits I have been still more and 
more confirmed, by the lamentable 
consequences of Uie opiiosite opiinon, 
and by that sad afiliction and load of 
misery, which a long usurpation lias 
brought upon my country^ and wliich 
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"tis needier for me hem to insist up- 
im ; as our mimenras grievances, too 
heavy to be born^ have been strongly, 
bat dbis! in vain represented, and 

hmdly prochiimed, even to late pre« 
tend^ parliaments. 

But vdiat more naturally falls to 
my diore to consider, and what, I fear, 
has been still less regarded, is the long 
perscented state of my dear mother 
the church of Scotland ; the church of 
which it is my greatest honour to be a 
member and a priest, tho* very un- 
worthy of either a church national 
and independent of any other, and of 
every prince on earth ; — ^liappily go- 
verned by her own truly primitive 
bishops, as so many spiritual princes 
presiding in their didbrent districts, 
and in ^cm accountable to none but 
God, for administration of her disci- 
pline;— a church whose creeds de- 
monstrate her soundness in the faith, 
and which is blessed with a liturgy (I 
mean the Scots liturgy) composed by 
her own bishops, nigher to the primi- 
tive model than any other church at 
this day can boast of, — excepting a 
small, but, I believe, very pure church 
in England, which, 1 am told, has 

lately refonned herself, in concert with 
the foreraentioned inlallible rule ; — In 
one word, a church very nearly rest^m- 
bling the purest ages : — And which, 
having now, more than half a century, 
groaniKl under {lersecution, and mourn- 
ed in her own ashes, but all the while 
distinguishing herself no less by for- 
bearance and charity to her bitterest 
enemys, than by her steadyness to her 
principles and catholick unity, — is alas! 
now at last devoted, in the intention 
of her adversarys, to utter destruction, 
which I fervently pray God to pre- 
vent. Her oratorys have been pro- 
phaned and burnt, her holy altars dis- 
crediteil, her priests outrageously plun- 
dered and driven from their nocks, 
some of them imprisoned and treated 
with uncommon cruelty, — her faith- 
full members almost dtprivtri of the 
ordinary means of their salvation ; — 
and this mostly done without so much 
as a form of law, by hostile force, es- 
liecially appoint^ by liiin who colls 
himself the Duke of Cumberland, and 
who (may God grant him timely re- 
pentance and forgive him) has occa- 
sioned the painfull and untimely death 
4)f many innocent and inoffensive per- 
sons; — and who, by wilAill fire and 
ftword, by every mean of torment and 


distress, the barbarity exceeding Glen- 
co-massacre itself, has brought a dread- 
ful! destruction on my dear country ; 
All which evidently ahews, that there 
is nothing, however necessary and dear 
to mankind, however sacred and near 
allycd to Heaven, that must not give 
way to their resentment, and to the 
better establishing of their ill-jgotten 
power ; and that there is no lasting se- 
curity, even to the present established 
church of England, from this ruinous 
and usurped government : And indeed 
the reigning impiety and flood of 
wickedness, which the kindly influence 
and encouragement of a corrupted 
court has drawn upon us, must speed- 
ily deface the very term of re^gion, 
and give the finishing stroke to ^rtue, 
tho' no hasty cr methods were used by 
them : But may the gracious hand of 
Heaven interpose, and stop this wide 
destruction ; may our church once 
more resume her antient lustre, her 
priests be cloathed with righteousness, 
and lier saints yet sing with joyfull- 
ness ; — may hta* members yet be mul- 
tiplied, blessed with jieace and felicity 
in the world, and crowned with im- 
mortality in that which is to come. 

And now, my dear fellow subjects, 
ye cannot be at a loss to apprehend the 
reason of iny appearance on tliis occa- 
sion, and of' the death 1 am to suffer. 
For when our bravo and natural-bom 
prince, (a prince endued with every 
virtui' proper to grace a throne, and a 
stranger to every vice wliich high life 
is most subject to,— in a word, a prince 
adorned with every quality that could 
attract the hearts of' a wise people, and 
make a nation happy,— when he) ge- 
nerously hasarded his own valuable 
person to relieve us from slavery, and 
to retrieve his fatlier s crown, — and 
when every steady patriot, wlio had 
courage to resolve to conquer or suf- 
fer in the tvay of duty according to the 
will of God, joined his royal standard; 
thither many, to whom 1 was attached 
by relation, Mcndship, and several o- 
tlier tycs, dutifhlly resorted ; who 
kindly invited and earnestly intreated 
me to atUmd them os tlieir jiriest, 
while they were laudably eugadged in 
their king's and country’s cause; — 
which, agreeably to my own professed 
principles, 1 consented to ;— os I plain- 
ly forsaw, T could not discharge my 
function with more soifty in the con- 
gregation to which 1 have a spiritual 
and peculiar relation, where port of tlie 
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prince's forces olwise lav,— than in 
going with my friends to tneir gbrious 
exxKidicion. 

And here I must declare^ while I 
accompanied my brave countrymen in 
that noble enterprize, I saw a decency 
and order maintairied among thein^ 
equal, if not sufierior, to any regular 
disciplined force ; and if any hardship 
or severity were committetl, I am fully 
perswaded it was unknown to, and very 
cross to the Inclinations of, their mer- 
cifVil and royal leader : And in juirti- 
cular, 1 do believe, that the destruo 
tion of St. Ninian's was merely by 
accidemt, and without any order from 
his Royal Highness ; and this is the 
more evident, since the person who 
had iitc fatal occasion of it, lost his 
own life in the conflagration : But it 
was most maliciously represented and 
put in the worst Uglit, to vindicate 
the malicious procedure of the usur- 
per's forces ; wmose conduct, let it be 
impartially comfiajed with that of our 
kings army, mid then ye may form 
us ready and just a judgment of the 
true and pretended father of the 
country, as Solomon, by a late experi- 
ini'iit, did, of the true and pretended 
mother of the child* And for my 
own particular, 1 do solemnly aflirm, 
that, during this expedition, I never 
bore arms, for this 1 tliougbt incon- 
sistent with ray sacred cliaracter; I 
never prayed, in express terms, for 
any king, because, for many years, it 
has not been the practice of our 
church, — and to make such a change 
ill her offices I thought incompetent 
for me, without the appointment, or 
at least the permission, of iny superi- 
oLirs ; — but 1 preached the plain trutli 
of the gospel, without touching upon 
political subjects. 

This confession, by surprize and the 
advi(X‘ of my counsell, 1 was forced to 
make ut the Barr ; Upon which my 
pretended judges declared, and the 
jury found me, guilty of high- treason 
aini levying war, for my l^ely ac- 
companying the royal array as before 
mentioned. And tills their rigorous 
procaiure they founded on a pretend- 
ed new Act of Parliament, made since 
1 was personally engaged in the royal 
cause, and, for what I know, ce Insi 
was prisoner; which plainly shows 
that, whatever my private sentiments 
have been, my life has been greedily 
sought and unjustly taki'ii away ; in- 
.'i'<iTmch as they passed tlicir sentence, 
7 


without any other act of high-treason, 
even in their own sense, being prov^ 
against me. 

But, in obedience to the precepts, 
and after the divine example, of my 
blessed master Jesus Christ, I heartily 
and chearfully forgive them ; as 1 
do ull my Mversarys of whatever 
kind,* — particularly Gborge Millar 
Clerk of Perth, who, I have reason to 
believe, has persecuted me to death, 
and whom, to my knowl<^, I never 
injured, in thought, word or deed 
Lord grant him repentance, that he 
may obtain forgivenness of God:— 
And more particularly I forgive the 
Elector of Hanover, by virtue of whose 
unlawful commission 1 am brought to 
this violent and publick death, and 
whom as I consider as my greatest 
enemy, because the mortal enemy of 
iny holy mother-church, of my king, 
and of iny country. 

1 do here acknowlege publickly* 
with a strong and inward sense of my 
guilt, that thro' fear, human frailty, 
the perswasion of lawyers, and the 
promise and assurance of lite, 1 was 
pre\ ailed upon, contrary to the senCi- 
men IS of luy conscience and my open- 
ly proltssed principles, to address the 
Elector of Hanover for mercy and my 
life : which address or petition, or ony 
thing of that kind I have signed, de- 
rogatory to the royal cause, or our un- 
doubted lawful sovereign’s right ami 
title, I hereby retract — end with tho 
sorrow and pontritiori of a dying peni- 
tent, I most humbly beg forgivenness 
of my heavenly father, for this my 
great offense, — God he merciful to me 
u sinner ; — and I likewise beg forgiven- 
ness of all those good, religious, and 
loyal persons, to whom iny inconsist- 
ent conduct, in tliis particular, has 
given just occasion of scandal and cd*- 
tenscs. I humbly con toss the justice 
of God, in bringing to nought the 
devices of men, when aimed at, or 
sought atlcr, by undue means and un- 
lawful! methods ; hut hereby the un- 
inerc'ifull disposition of the Hanoverian 
family ap])ears the more evident. And 
the injustice and cruelty of the Elec- 
tive counsell at law appears evident in 
this, that they indicted, arraigned, 
tryed and condemned William Baird, 
a person whom I had forced by a suh- 
pmna to attend my trial at Carlisle as 
an exculpatory witness ; notwithstand- 
ing lie had long before delivered him- 
self up, in oonsi'ipience of tlur pn- 
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tended Duke of Combcrland's procla* 
mation^ had (detained a protection and 
got a pass. This the more deeply 
roiicenis me^ in cose any of his fHcnds 
K^hould iniagine 1 hod any design 
against him, by forcing him to run 
such a hazard : But I here call God 
to witness, I esteemed the man ; and 
as I thought him perfectly safe, I had 
HO other view in brin^g him the 
length but to do myself justice. 

1 farther acknowledge and humbly 
adore the justice of God's holy provi- 
dence, the sovereign disposer of all 
things, in permitting the execution 
of the sentence of death upon me, 
considering, that he of his mercy an<l 
goodness, through the blood and me- 
diation of his dear and only Son, will 
accept of this my sufrering in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, 
and rewar<l it with the Joys of Ins 
eternal kingdom. 1 heartily thank 
him, for vouchsafing me the honour 
of dying for the sake of conscience ; 
and of scaling with my blood, these 
heavenly truths I have mentioned, par- 
ticularly that of loyalty to my king 
and prince. 

And I do declare, upon this awful 
and solemn occasion, I fed no sting of 
conscience' for the part I have acted in 
our civil discords: And I sincerely 
profess, before (roil and the world, 
that had he, of his infinite wisdom, 
thought fitt to prolong my life, I 
should have ever, by his |iowerfuU aid 
and grace, 8n‘adily pcrsi4tc«l in the 
same faith and principles, in the hearty 
and zealous belief and open profession 
of which I now dye, and with fervent 
dmrity to all men ; imploring the for- 
givenness of all my sins, through the 
merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, 
ray cracifyed Saviour ; — and earnestly 
exhorting you, ray dearest fellow-sub- 
jects and most beloved countrymen, 
steadily to return to yonr duty in 
every point, and in piirticnkt, to that 
fidelity and diligence which ye owe to 
your only native and rightful sove- 
reign. 

Consider, I beseoch you, consider 
the evils alrc;tdy felt, anil the imptrad- 
ing ruin of your country ^lonsidcr 
the crying injustice and indignity of- 
fered unto the best of princes above 
all, consider the guilt and high deme- 
rit, of \ ioLiting God’s laws and resist- 
ing his ordinance ; — and let these 


powerful and prevailing motives excite 
you, quickly to amend your wajrs, to 
make a thorow change in your life and 
conduct, — and to continue firm and 
unbroken in your duty and subjection 
to the power ordained of God^ not 
only for wrath but for conscience-sake: 
So shall ye arrest the vengeance and 
just wrarti of heaven, which is gone 
out against you ; ye shall be the happy 
instruments yet to preserve your sink- 
ing countrv, from ruin and destruc- 
tion, — anil shalJ save yourselves in the 
day of the Lord. 

Y or which glorious and noble ends, 
do then, O God Almighty, by thy 
Holy Spirit, turn the lu'arU of the dis- 
oberkent to the wisdom of the just, 
the hearts of the parents to chil- 
dren, and of the children to their pa- 
rents — the hearts of kings and priests to 
their |n?oplc, and of the people to their 
kings and priests, — the hearts of all 
to one another, and all to their God, 
thtough (Jbrist Jesus. 

I eoncludc, in the wrards of our 
holy mother, as she niuusly apjwints 
for the office of this day, ahd on that 
of the i>roto-inartyr Stephen : — 0 Al- 
mighty (Joil, w'ho has built tliy Church 
upon the imindation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
liciiig the head corner-stone, — f^ant' 
us to be joinrd together in unity of 
sjiirit, by tbur doctrine,— that wt 
may Imj inad(‘ an holy temple, accept- 
able unto 'i’hce, through «TeRus Christ 
our Lord: — tirant, O l.ord, that in 
all our sufferings here on earth, for 
the testimony of thy truth, we may 
stedfastly look up to Heaven, and by 
truth behold the glory tliat shall be 
revealed ; and lx:ing filled with the 
Holy Ghost, may learn to love and 
bless our persecutors, — ^by the exam- 
ple of thy first Martyr St Stephen, 
who prayed for his murderers to the 
blessed Jesus, who stands at the right 
hand of God to favour all those that 
suffer for Thee, our only mediator and 
advocate.— <iootl Lord, lay not iimo- 
cent blood to the charge of the peo- 
ple and nation ; Lord Jesus receive 
my spirit. 

Such are the genuine, dying senti- 
ments, and fervent bumble prayer of 
(sic subscribituf) Robert Lyon, A. AI. 
Priest of the persecuted and afflicted 
Church of Scotland. 
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CnUHCH HU^IC. 

That wliidi ia best adminlstend is best*’ 


Whilk die leal of our citizens in 
Scotland la at present directed to re- 
form in the sets of their boroughs, that 
of OUT villagers and country people 
seems to be not a little occupied by 
reform in the music of their churches. 
Presbyterians arc no doubt the more 
Jealous of their right to join in the 
psalmody, because tnis is the only port 
of our public worship in which they 
arc allowed a voice. Whatever ren- 
ders the excrcifie of tliis right trouble- 
some or expensive, many of our peo- 
ple Ae qit to consider as a grievance, 
and some of them to resent as an in- 
sult. '[Phose of them who many years 
ago studied what was then called the 
new tinf^ng under Professor A, which 
was afterwards corrected and enlarged 
by Professor B, do not >relish beii^ 
sent back to school along with tlieir 
children to acquire the swells and 
flourishes of Profc'ssor C, which may 
soon give place to the shakes and qua- 
vers of Professor D. But there is hap- 
(lily in every thing a ne plus uUra ; and 
if a scientific retreat from the last men- 
tioned mode of church music is not 
quickly sounded by Professor E, it 
must soon bring our country people 
once more round to those wood notes 
wild/' which, till the middle of last 
century, were chanted in our churches 
with much general satisfaction and 
complacency. 

Tne music of a country church de- 
pends almost altogether upon the pre- 
centor. The promoters of alterations 
in psalmody ought dierefore to take 
into their consideration, not only how 
the proposed reformation shall he in- 
troduced, but also, how it shall be car- 
ried on far several years to come. Till 
the latter part of toe business is fully 
arranged and provided for, it is child- 
ish and hazardous to proceed in the 
former. Even after every proper pre- 
caution has been used, the i^orance 
and prejudices of country people point 
out the expediency of introducing al- 
terations in their church music, as m- 
dually and imperceptibly, and with as 
little fuss and fracas os possible. Now 
the least alarming, as well as the least 
expensive plan in such cases, seems to 
be, to employ, as teacher, the person 

who is to be precentor, even tnough 

VOL. V. 


the expense of hJs pieviott|,attetMlaiiee 
upon the lessons if a singbig-mashT 
or precentor of known character, should 
be defrayed by hie empk^ers. Weie 
this pkm adopted, it is presumed, that 
with much less inconvenience to any 
of the parties concerned, as much pro- 
mess may be made by attending the 
lessons and practising of the pre- 
centor, before and after ^blic worwip 
on the Sundays, for twelve months, as 
may be made by more frequent at- 
tendance upon the lessons of asinging- 
master brought from a distance 
three months ; and this too, with a 
more rational prospect of peruumeace 
as wdl os peace. Indeed, die intro- 
duction of an itinerant teacher of 
church-music, is often the same as 
sounding the tocsin ; and the conse- 
quences of bringing foe youth of both 
sexes together, twice or thrice a week, 
to his singing matdics, where they 
meet under little restraint, and from 
which they must often find their way 
to their homes, in all directions, in 
twilight or the dark, need not be par- 
ticidaiized. 

If the schoolmaster is not qualified 
to act as precentor, (a cose which must 
very frequently occur), he cannot 
grudge to tranaer part of his salary as 
session-clerk, to die person chosen to 
supply his place in die desk. As to 
the remainder of the expense of in- 
troducing and supporting the pro- 
posed rcrormation, it is very desircahlc 
that it should be wholly provided for 
by the heritors and minister, and more 

a B^l Bum^fr^ the pori^ funds,' if 
absolutely necessary nothing being 
required or accepted from others, but 
their regular and discreet attendance 
upon the lessons of the teacher, who 
must liave the power of receiving, re- 
jecting, and dismissing pupils os he 
shall see cause. If the heritors arc 
disposed to encourage the improvement 
of psalmody, they will also find means 
to set apart a few convenient pews for 
singers, to be placed and removed by 
the precentor. 

In most country parishes, the greater 
part of the rising generation might be 
initiated in the rudiments of chiirch- 
music before they leave school : and the 

y 
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cchoohnaster ought to discourage those 
who are deficient in any of the reqni* 
site capabilities firom persevering. This 
nile ought to be sternly followed out 
by the precentor, in tilie admission of 
pupilB to bill lesms and practisings^ 
Dot the reverse of this must be ex- 
pected to take place when the emolu- 
ments of the teacher are made to de- 
pend upon the number of his scholars. 

If these observations are in any mea- 
aure just, we can be at no loss to dis- 
cover the principal causes of that spirit 
of peevishness and turbulence which 
is BO firequently excited by alterations 
hi the psalmody of count^ churches. 
1. InstM of gradual and moderate 
rcfwmation by a wdl chosen precentor, 
a total revolution is at once under- 
taken by an itinerant jobber, who, 
either fW>m a want of sense and know- 
ledge, or ih)m a desire to protract the 
job, and to render frequent repairs 
necessary, insteiul of confining himself 
to a moderate number of easy tunes, 
introduces, in endless variety, new and 
difficult ones, which he ought to know 
will be at best but bunglingly per- 
fbrmed by his pupils, and very ill re- 
lished by the rest of the congregation ; 
fbr they are not of Scotch extraction, 
and they recall none of those consecrated 
associations which render the tunes of 
our childhood and youth, venerable 
and pleasing. It is, perha])s, in some 
measure, owing to this that singing of 
all kinds is getting into disuse among 
our ooramon pe^le. S. By permitting, 
and even soliciting those of the lowest 
ranks to purdiase their tune books and 
tickets (to many of whom this expense 
amears no small sacrifice), a s])irit of 
self-importance is engendered aniong 

persons, from all of whom, the discreet 
exercise of newly acquired consequence 
ought not to be exited, and liberty 
and equality become the order of the 

day. 

So much real evil, (s<>e Statistical 
Account of Scotland), and so little ap- 
parent good, have been found to result 
fhnn firequent alterations of the psal- 
mody of our country churches, that 
the admonitions of dders, and other 
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friends of experience, are now ^e- 
rally sufficient to check the zeal of a 
young minister or schoolmaster, fbr 
farther innovation. The serious diffi- 
culty at present is, how ministers and 
kirk-sessions shall encounter that mu- 
sical mania which vagrant singing- 
roasters, and their emissaries, are oftra 
so woefully successful in exciting 
among our villagers and country peo- 
ple. If an act of the General Assembly 
of the Church, for uniformity of tunes, 
as well as of psalms and paraphrases, 
cannot be obtained, surely presbyteruU 
cona^rt and co-operation might he re- 
sorted to, in a matter in whidi the order 
of public worship, and the peace of the 
people under their charge, are so much 
concerned ; and ministers and kirK-ses- 
sions might be inhibited from giving 
any countenance to alterations in the 
psmmfxly, until the state of the case 
shall be fully represented to the pres- 
bytery of the bounds, and the teacher 
proposed to be employed shall reci'ivc 
tlieir approbation. This, it is pre- 
sumed, IS a regulation which clergy- 
men would ofh'n wish they ha<l it in 
their power to quote^ ami which would 
in fiict, Ixi thi' nieaiis of qua.shing 
many attcmjits at unnecessary and niis- 
chievous innovation. 

These loose hints arc addri’ssed only 
to those promoters of the Tciormatiou 
of our church-music, who do not uim 
at “ things too liigh for us”— who do 
not exiled that the psalmody of our 
country congregation, especially with- 
out the aid of an organ, can ever bo 
made gratifying to curs acmstoiiied to 
correct musical performances ; and who 
are not rlisixisi d to pursue the ideal 
pcrfhctilnhty vocal harmony, at the 
exjHiiise of ** unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace.” 

As your Magazine is pretty general- 
ly read by ecclesiastical persons and 
others who take an interest in the de- 
corum of public worship in our coun- 
try churches, tlie insertion of tliis may 
produce communications upon the sub- 
ject, more pertinent and edifying than 
the thoughts of 
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ON THB INFLUENCS OF WAGES ON THE RATE OF PROFTTS. 


MH EDITOR^ 

The interest and importance that at- 
tach to questbns connected with poli- 
tical economy^ render it unnecessary 
to offer any apology for the following 
remarks, on a doctrine which has been 
lately advanced, and strongly insisted 
on in Mr Ricardo's work on that sub- 
ject. 

This doctrine is, that such a rela- 
tion exists between the funds which 
supply the wages of labour, and those 
which constitute the promts of stock, 
that any increase in tne one necessari- 
ly occasions, and is accompanied by, a 
diminution of the other ,* or, in other 
words, that whenever wages rise, the 
rate of profits must foil, and converse- 
ly, that when wagisi fall, profits rise. 
Upon tills principle, if we hear that 
the circumstances of the farmer and 
manufacturer arc flourishing, wc may 
conclude that the peasantry arc suffer- 
ing by the prosperity of their masters; 
and, on the other liand, if the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes improve, 
it can only be by the irnpovenshmont 
ot others. If tills theory to its full 
extent be maintainable, a theory which 
teaches, that by the nature of human 
society, there is a constant and irre- 
mediable contniricty of interest be- 
tween its different members, and that 
a general amelioration, in which all 
should participate alike, is iin|X)ssiblc, 
—we could only regret that such an 

obstacle to national harmony should 
exist, and that men should be con- 
strained to repine at tlu; good fortune 
of one another. A little consideration 
of the subject will however shew, tliat 
this opinion ouglit only to be admit- 
ted with several qualifications, and 
that it Itns pnibably arisen from too 
hastily generalizing the result of a 
piirticular inciuiry, and exh^nding a 
proposition partially true beyond the 
pro]icr limits of its application. 

The aggregate annual produce of 
the laud and labour of a nation con- 
stitutes what may bo teniied the na- 
tional income. It is from this fund 
that the income of c^very individual 
inhabitant is derived ; for whatever 
may be each person's nominal wealth 
estimated in money, he is in fket rich- 
er or poorer according os he is able to 
command a greater or less quantity of 

the necessaries and comforts annually 


brought into being by the labmir of 
the nation. This rand is distributed 
in certain proportions amongst the 
different dsases of which the society 
is composed. One share heaomes the 
property of the land-owners under the 
denomination of rent ; ano&er is de- 
voted to the owners of capital, and 
fonns the profits of stock; and the 
third goes to the working daaaes as 

the wages of their labour. Thepropor* 
tions wliich these shares bear to one 
another, and to the whole mass, wiU 
be liable to continual fluctuation, ac- 
cording to various causes which regu- 
late them. Thus, at one time, rent 
will be higher, and wages lower, than 
at anotlier ; at another time wages 
may rise, and profits may fall ; but 
the rent, profits, and wa^ togkher, 
roust always be the same as the total 
amount of the national produce. This 
amount itself is seldom the same, in 
any one year, that it was in the pre- 
ctnling year, but generally experiences 
some increase or diminution, and these 
dianges in the total amount will occa- 
sion corresponding changes in the 
shares allotted to each class, besides 
those changes which arise from the va- 
riations of their mutual proportions. 
We will examine separately the effljcta 
of some of these changes. 

Ijct us first suppose that tlie whole 
amount of the annual produce, the 
numl>tT of labourers, and the quantity 
of capital in employment, remain un- 
altered. Under these circumstances, 
as the demand and the supply of labour 
would be the same, no natural cause 
would affect tlic rate of wages, and 
they would probably remain the same. 
But it would be possible, that by some 
legislative enactment, or by the liber- 
ality of their employers, the condition 
of the labourers might be improved, 
and they enabled to procure to them* 
selves a greater portion of tlie ne- 
cessaries and comforts of lifb. If 
such should happen to he the casey 
as the number of the labouring 
class is the same, and the reoetpta 
of each are increa^, it is dear that 
the share of the national income which 
is devoted to that class is increased. 
We have supposed the amount of this 
income not to have been altered ; and 
it follows, that ^e part which remains 
as the income of the owners of land 
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and capital must be diminisbed as 
mudk aa the other part is increased* 
Hence, under the circumstances we 
hoToauppoBed, the rent of land and the 
profits or stock vUl £ilL 

on the other hand, from any op- 
posite cause, the condition of the la- 
iNMirera be rendexed inferior to what it 
' was bdbre, tlte part which they re- 
ceive of the produce of the year be- 
comes leaa, and rent and profits will 
be proportionally increased. We may 
obMTve, that here the rise or the fall 
-Swages must be occasioned by some 
arbitrary cause, and not by the opera- 
tion of any of those drcumstances 
which usually and naturally influence 
them. If the labourer receive more, 
it is not because his labour is really of 
greater value, and the employer has 
to pay a higher price for that which 
yields to him onlv the same advant- 
ages, and is therefore unable to reim- 
burse himself the additional expense, 
at whi(di the labourer's services are 
procurnl. In such circumstances as 
these, tlie doctrine of Mr Ricardo may 
safely be trusted to. While the in- 
come of the nation remains the some, 
it is impossible for general improve- 
ment to take place, and any additional 
emolument given to one class must be 
taken from anoUier. 

Liet us next suppose, that while the 
number of labourers, and the quantity 
of capital in employment remain the 
same, a new stimulus is given to com- 
merce, the fertility of the soil is in- 
creased, or some improved modes of 
applying labour to agriculture or manu- 
factures are devised. Any of thi'se cir- 
cumstances will render the labour that 
is employed more efK*ctivc, and the 

quantity of its produce will increase. 
Thus the whole national income will 
he align leri ted, and luch of tht* three 
classes into which society is divided, 
may, without injuring the others, re- 
ceive for its share a greater ptrtion of 
that income, a greater fioriioii of the 
whole annual growth of necessariCK and 
comforts tliijH it enjoy id before. The 

labour of a man iK'comcR more valu- 
aide from lieing more productive, and, 
aU^iigli its ]Wice in money may not 
be altered, yet lie receiies, in return 
Tor it, a greater {X}rtion of tliose com- 
modities, wliicb have bei^omc more 
plentiful, and therefore cheaper. At 
the same time, the recei)>ts of tlu> owii- 
m of land, and of stock, though they 
will perhaps preserve the same pnqwr* 


tion as before to the receipts of the 
labourers, will be increased in quantity, 
and thus every member of the society 
will be benefited. 

If, on the contrary, by any unfor- 
tunate eliai^e of dreumstanoes, the 
produce of the land and labour should 
become less, while the quantity of 
capital, and the number of labour- 
ers continued unaltered, the calamity 
would not be confined to one class, but 
would extend its infiuenoe to all alike. 
The labourer would suf&r by the 
Bcardty and consequent high price of 
every artide, and by the slackened de- 
mand for his labour, which tho. stag- 
nation of trade would occasion, while 
the farmer and the manufacturer would 
be equally impoverished, by the dimi- 
nution of the quantity of the produce 
yidded by tbdr capitals. It seems, 
then, that all the inhabitants of a coun- 
try v^l profit, at the same time, by an 
extension of its powers of production ; 
and, on the other hand, that they will 
all suffer by a contradiction of those 
powers. In changes of either nature, 
there is no opposidoii of interests a- 
mong tlie different ranks of society, 
but It is for the advantage of all, and 
ought to be the object of all, to pro- 
mote, os much as passible, the fonner, 
and to avert the latter. 

Reasoning similar to that mode use 
of above, may be applied to any other 
fluctuations of price occasioned by 
any otlier causes. If the labourer, 
while he docs the same work as before, 
and while that work is not more pro- 
ductive, or of greater real value than 
before, nevertheless receives greater 
wages in return, his condition is im- 
proved, and the profits of hU master 
urp abridged, and, whenever this is the 
case, high wages will occasion low pro- 
fits. But when, by any improvement 
in our system, the labour of tin indi- 
vidual liiTomes more effective, or the 
actual produce of‘ his labour becomes 
greater ; then, if the increase of his 
wages only keep pace with the inert^ase 
in the real value and utility of Iris ser- 
vices, what he gains is no more than 
a just share of the general profit that 
has accrued from die improvement, 
and a share wliieh leaves suffirient to 
aflbnl to his employer an equal parti- 
cipation. 

The drcumstances that have a tend- 
ency to increase the productive power 
of labour, and thus 40 occasion a si- 
multaneous advance of wages and pro* 
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fits, are more numerous, and of more 
frequent occurrence, th^ mi^t, at a 
first glance, be imagined. They com- 
prize amongst them almost every thing 
that can contribute to the wealth and 
prosperity of a country, and will be 
found to exist wherever that prosperi- 
ty is increasing. 

Thus, if any article that is manu- 
factured fbr ex^rtation, experience an 
advance of price in the foreign market, 
the quantity of foreign produce that is 
received in exchange for it is increased. 
Thus foreign produce is acquired by 
the labour of those who are employed 
in the manufacture of the article in 
question, and the produce of that lo- 
tour is therefore in fact increased. 
Thii^ncreases, at the same time, the 
value of die labour, and the profits of 
the stock employed in that branch of 
trade ; and, os such on increase in one 
branch necessarily communicates itself 
to others, the consequence will be a 
general rise of wages and profits, to an 
extent proportioned to the amount of 
the manufacture in which the advance 
of price had taken place, and to the 
amount of that advance. 

If, by the application of improved 
inaclunery, the luliour devoted either 
to agriculture, or to any s^iecies of 
maimfiicture, be enabled to efiect more 
than it could before, the productive 
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power of that labour is inerejifl ed - If 
i« not, however, in these two oases 
only, that the same effect tskes place. 
Every new road or canal that is mode, 
every wise legislative regulation, the 
institutUHi of banks and post offices ; 
and, in short, every conceivable do- 
mestic improvement, by saving labour, 
by encouraging enterfoise and indus- 
thy and by quideening the cireulation 
of capital, enables the nation to ac- 
quire, with the same expenditure of 
capitd and labour, a greater income, 
and, therefore, aflb^s a more liberal al- 
lowance both for wages and for profits. 

The preceding remarks are sufficient 
to shew, that Uie cases in which pro- 
fits and wages advance and foil too- 
ther, are for too numerous, and too 
important to be left out of toe calcu- 
lation, in establisliing a general rule. 
It would be difficult to decide, whether 
high or low profits are most frequently 
the concomitants of high wages ; but 
it is clear, that there is no siito neces- 
sary and invariable relation between 
them as has been imagined ; and, that 
in a country where national industry 
is progressive, there is ample soojpe for 
the iiniirovement of the condition of 
the labouring orders, without devoting 
to them so much os to impoverish tlic 
holders of capital, or to check the iq)trit 
of commercial enterprize. 
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It is one of the many bad results 
from a system thoroughly had — that no 
exaggiTation of its evils is held extra- 
vagant. — Ujxni a pure qut'stion of de- 
grt'cs there is nothing which can much 
stimulate the superficial observer to any 
accurate lesearch ; and there is a pro- 
portionable facility juesciited for mis- 
reprcsenUition— -for disguise— and for 
wholesale exaggeration. The consci- 
ousness that toe most favourable state- 
ment must terminate in confessing a 
very huge amount of evil — encourages 
the ill-disposed to obtrude ujran the 
public ear the grossest mis-statemente ; 
whilst tlic same conscioustfess dis- 
heartens the patriotic foom stepping 
forward to rebut them. — Frqm tins 
cause it is that we find so mai^ ex^- 
gerationsof the evils connects with 
the Poor Laws. One part (and that 
uiitbrtunately the greatest part) is in- 
deed not susceptible of much exagge- 
ration ; the tendency of these laws to 


degrade the most numerous class of 
toe English population — cannot be 
rated too high ; but their direct action 
upon the national wealth, and more 
cs[K'cially their pressure uix>n the land- 
ed interest, is doubtless very greatly 
overrated ; indeed often so greariy that 
it is easy to read, in the expressions 
used, and in the numerical estimates 
assumed, a disposition to inflame and 
irritate the public mind as by a picture 
of oppression rather than to direct the 
attention and the cares of toe enlight- 
ened ujHjn a national misfortune. — 
With respect to the number of those 
who receive pariah assistance, (that is 
to say, inclusive of toose who receive 
the smalleBt occasional assisUnice no 
less toon of those who derive their 
whole support foam their parish) it 
is estimate, upon better warrant than 
any contradiction can claim, at nine 
hundred thousand persons. Tlie a- 
mount of assistance given is estimated 
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pretty certainly at millions ; of polity of Wales. In IBIS we deem it 
which sam one <marter is spent in lawml to assume the population of the 
law expenses and the expenses of re» same parts of the island as Aall equal 
movah Now, once the main evil of to eleven millions; i.c. as just double, 
the pceaent system lies in its action With these totals of population com« 
upon the nuw and social condition of pare their respective proportion of pauw 
the people, it is of far more import- pers ; and it will appear that tlie 
once towards a just comparison or our paupers constituted not much leas 
present state with our state in any than a fourth part of the whole na« 
&nner period— to determine the pro- tion in 1GB8, and something less 
portion of the population which re- than a twelfth port in 181B. De- 
ceives support than the proportion of duct about one hundred and eighty 
the national income which is received, thoua'ind persons from the population 
Taking then the period of the revolu- in 1088, and the paupers will be just 
tion in 1688 for one tenn in tlie com- the fourth part. And on the populs- 
porison and tlie present year os the tion of 181H there is a surjilus of two 
other,— we shall find that in the former hundred thousand towards reducing 
period tlierc were, according to the the proportion to a thirteenth. Taking 

calculation of Gregory King, (approved however the prt sent population w. only 
by Davenant and checked by a variety ten millions, eight liundred thousand ; 
of collateral evidence,) four hundred then we niuy say that at this day every 
thousand families in a stat3 of pau- twelf\h pi^rson receives parish iu»ist- 
perism : now, if wc assign three per- ance, whilst at tlie revolution nearly 
sons and a quarter to each family (a every fourth ])erson received parish 
remarkable low estimate) we shdl assistance. And be it observed that, 
obtain a total of thirteen hundred if you transfer the question from jier- 
thousand for tlic number of those who sons to families, tlieii the pro]^x)rtion 
at that day received parish assistance, becomes very consiilcrahly more than 
To these are to be added a vagrant onofnurtb, and nearer to one-tliird.— 
IMpulation estimated by King at thirty About right twenty-se venths is ob- 
tliousand ; many of whom drew [lari^h viously tiic true proportion. With 
allowances, and all of whom (cspi’cially respect to the iironortion of the na- 
the gyiisios) burdened tlic landed pro- tionul income whicn was employed at 
perty more or less. The total numlx’r each period upon the support ot‘ pau- 
of paujicrs tluTclbre in KWS, accord- perf., we shall not here diseuss that 
ing to a low calculation, exceeded a point; bicaust* in order to supjKirl our 
million by three hundred and thirty positimm, wv should find it nceessary to 
thousand: the total niiinber in IhIh anticiputi^ some elal>orate calculations 
fell short of a million by one hundrul which wdll be introduced more properly 
thousand. So much for the ahsoluie into a regular disquisition tbuii into a 
number: now tlien for the rektioe slight notice such as this ; moreover wc 
number ; tliat is, the number in rela- hu\c not at jtresent s]kicx' suificieiit 
tion to the whole population. It w-as for the imiijose. (»eiu rally, however, 
in the reign of Charles tlic Second we shall remark that these four huii- 
tliat the national atttauioii was first dred thousand familii s drew their chief 
excited to political arithmi tic; and, if support from the poor rates, and 
the speculations of that day ore some- from chariuiblo funds; in short, they 
times bottomed upon narrow princi- lived chiefly upon cliarity, the major 
pies, they are at any, rate distinguished part of winch was drawn from the 
for accuracy of detm ; and among them landed proiw rty. Now the yearly ex- 
inorc especially wa»,tKii)g so distiii- ponse oi the very poorest family (of 
guished. Now this wriUT computes heads) was, at the licvolution, 
the English population in 1688, at one seven pounds six shillings and three 
million tli^ hundred and forty-nine pence (or forty-five shillings a-year 
thousand, 'Am hundred and eighty-six for each person). 'Direc hunted 
fianiUet / tbit is, allowing an averse thousand |)ounds of the whole sum 
of ^-ono-'thirteenth head to a fiimily, necessary lor all the luuijicrb was sup- 
five miUktti, five hundred thousand, posed to be raised by the accidental 
five hundred and twenty ^uls. Eng- charities in the streets and at doors." 

..l. — •'AUr 1 _ ml- _ . 1 1 1 1 




estimate of course includes uiioii the landctl interest than any 
only England proper and the princi- other ; hut tltis sum was no iloubt all 
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absorbed by the more luxurious way the ftind ftom which it arises. la the 
of Uring common amongst street va- iurst years of the reign of George 
grants ; even the rural vagrants were a full century ago^ the paupers were 
suppos^ to spend four pounds a head dihHm hundred thousand ; and they 
annually. Deduct however one-third were supposed to cost annually in direct 
of the money raised by casual alms- poor-rates (including occasional chiai- 
giving from the total sum necessary ties) twei^ shillings a head upon an 
on account of paupers, and it may be average. Tiie landra rental is now dx 
safely affirmed that five-sixths of the times the amount of that in 1715 — @0. 
remainder fell upon the landed pro- But the poor rates are certainly not 
perty. In 1698, from every test!- six times the amonnt of the poor rates 
mony, there is sufficient mround for in 1715 — 'Hiat the poor rates bear 
assuming (with Davenant) the total heavily upon the landed property must 
landed rental of England to be four- be admitted ; that they txur more 
teen millions ; and the total aggregate hea\ily than in remote {leriods oer- 
income of England from all sources to tainly docs not appear. Moreover, two 
be forty-four millions. Wc shall not out of the eight millions raised are 
hesitate to affirm that tlie aggregate spent, not upon the poor, but in de- 
incom^of Great Britain at this day is fending the rights and claims of parish- 
of times greater than the income of es arising out of the law of settlement, 
England in 1 689. And, as to the ter- &e. ; or upon removal of paupers to 
ritorial revenue of EngUnid (including remote parishes. This last expense is 
all that pro]iLrly conics under that necesvsonly increased by onr modern 
name) as distinct from the cominer- facilities for travelling, which cncou- 
cial revenue, &c., — it w’as valuctl at rage people to emigrate in connexion 
the end of the last century as high as with the attractions held out by the 
Tone-seventh times greater tlian tlic manufacturing districts : and both tUis^ 
landed rental of 1 68K : and that too, and the law expenses may increase, 
exclusively of mines and forests. The and have increased, without implying 
Kum of eight millions therefore, how- any proportionate increase in pauiier- 
cver largi* a sum absolutely, is no w'ays ibiti or in its causes, 
disproportionately large in relation to 

MI^JSION rUOM CAPr COAST CASTIF TO ASIIANTCE.* 

Wiiii u WC are so olVn culled upon m pretensions^ becomes doubly offensive 
this wordy age, to admire books more in assuming tlie tone of pompous and 
for the language than for the iiifonna- malevolent censure. We see no carth- 
tioii they contuiiu it sonieliines hap- ly reason why Mr James, the superior 
pens, tliat the interesting facts com- of the mission, should be held up by 
municated greatly surpass both the Mr Bowdich to public and most invi- 
style and the temper, which accom- dious remark. Thai the governor 
pany their disclosure. Tliis, indeed, of Cape Coast Castle did not think 
IS more especially and frc(juently the meanly of Mr James’s qualifications, 
case in travels. Schohirs are seldom is abundantly evident, from his letter 
found out of their own country, and of instructions to that gentleman, in 
the few that arc active i-iiougli to pere- which he says : I have everj' reason 
grinatc, may yet lack the needful cour- to belici c, that from your long expe- 
age of authorship. Mr Bowdich, on rience in this country, and your know- 
the contrary, has no such fears. lie ledge of tlie manners and habits of the 
has no distrust ivliuitwer of lus own nations, it (tlie embassy) will termi- 
clevmiess. little knowh‘dge of nuU' in a manner highly creditable to 

composition, he is pcrjictually aiming yourself, and eventually prove of tlie 
at fine vrriting; and the very gri'at in- greatest importance to the commercial 
tcrcfit wc have felt in perusing his vo- interest of Great Britain."* Mr Bow- 
luine, has been most provokingly abat- dicli, it appears from the same letter, 
cd by his gaudy \erbiagr and eternal was merely sent to make scientific ob- 
egotism. This vanity, ridiculous e- servations. Scarcely, however, had 
Dough when confined to mere personal tlicy comnienccil their journey towards 

* Mu^ion from Ca]io (joant Cattle to Adiniitec ; wiUi a Statistical Account of that King- 
dom, and Geographical Notices of other parts of tlic Intciioi of Africa. By T. Edward 
Bowdich, Ehf|. (‘onduPtOT, Ito bondon, Murray. 1^19. 
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Ashantce, before the ambition of Mr 
^owdich breaka out in very captious 
ecmplaiata a^nst Mr James. He is 
always aocosed of being last upon the 
route ; and this is mentioned, not with 
the indiffiirent feeling which such a 
trivial matter mi^t demand, but with 
angry and magisterial reprehension. 
Mr James may have des^ved some 
portion of blame, and perhaps was 
rally wanting in firmness in manage 
ing the palavers with these irritable 
and untractable Ashantees ; hut still, 
me cannot condemn him wholly with- 
out having his own statement of the 
case. At all events, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce Mr Bowdich’s conduct 
arrogant and ungenerous to his fcllow- 
envoy and su]ierior officer. The nar- 
rative, moreover, did not need this 
obtrusion of personal squabbles. It was 

S uite enough for the public to know, 
[lat Mr Bowdich superseded Mr 
James. 

Here we shall dismiss the subject of 
the author, and proceed to a for more 
grateful tahk — the detail of the valu- 
able and interesting information af- 
fbnded us in his volume ; nut, however, 
without adding, that we think his ar- 
rangement very immcthodiciil. 

Bosman and Barbot mention the 
Asliantees as first heard of by Euro- 
peans, about the year 1700. In 1807, 
an Ashantce army reached the coast 
for the first time ; again in 181 1, and 
a third time in 18 1 6, These invasions 
inflicted the greatest miseries on the 
Fantees. Famine followed these de- 
vastations, and even Cape Coast Castle 
was much endangered by the long 
blockade of the last inroad The A- 
frican committee authorized the local 
government to venture on embassy to- 
wards conciliating so powerful a mo- 
narch as the king of Ashantce. In 
consequence of which, the mission in 
question was desj^kateh^. It consisted 
of Mr James, conductor ; Mr Bowdich ; 
Mr Hutchison, writer ; and Mr Ted- 
lie, surgeon ; accompanied with Ash- 
antee guides, and other suitable at- 
tendants. The mission left Cape Coast 
Castle on the 32d of April 1817. The 
Fantee country, through which it first 
passed, Is fruitfiil in its soil, and often 
pictur^ue in scenery, hut still suf- 
fmng and desolate from the dqireda- 
tions of its enemies. The face of the 
country, however, improved, when the 
mishion left Mansue, the last of the 
Fantee towns. Prasus, the first town 
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in tlie Assln territory, presented a 
wide and clean street of tolerably re- 
gular houses ; the inhabitants, cheer- 
ful and clean, hospitably saluted the 
mission. The first Ashantce croom, 
(village) was Quesha ; after quitting 
which, ^ party arrived at Fohxnonnec, 
once a very considerable town. The 
mission stopped there, at the request 
of a venerable old man, who re^letl 
his guests with'palm wine and fhiit. 
His manners were pleasing. His life, 
however, was forfeited to some suiier- 
Btitious observance. He cenversed 
cb^rfully, congratulated himself witli 
seeing white men before he died. Uis 
head arrived at Coomassic the day af- 
ter the mission had readied that 
place! At Dadawasee there^was a 
messenger from the king, expressing 
his regret that the mission had come 
up iu the rainy season ; — ^liis majesty 
sent tliem a present of a sheep, forty 
yams, and two ounces of gold. The 
mission entered Coomassic, (capital of 
Ashantce,) on the I9th of May. It 
passed under a fetidi, or bacrifice of n 
dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, 
and suspended ^qween two lofty 
poles. It was mot by upwards of 
dOOO people, cliiefly wrarriors, with tiic 
discordant dm of honis, drums, rat- 
tles, and gong-gongs; an incessant 
discharge of musketry, and a confusion 
of fiogs, English, Dutch, and Danish. 
The dress of the captains was a war- 
cap, with gilded rains'-boms projc*ct- 
ing m firont, and the sides extended by 
immense plumes of eagle feadiers. 
Their vest was of red doth, cover- 
ed with fetishes, or chains in gold 
and silver, intennixed with small brass 
bells, the horns and toils of animals, 
shells, and knives, long leopard tails 
hung down their backs. They wore 
loose cotton trowsers, with immense 
boots of dull red leather, and fastened 
by small chains to their cartouch or 
waist-belts. A small quiver of poison- 
ed arrows hung from the right wrist, 
and they held a long iron cliain be- 
tween their teeth, with a scrap of 
Moorish writing affixed to the end of 
it. A smril spear was in the left hand, 
covered with red doth and silk tosscls. 
Their black countzuanccs heightened 
the strange effect of this attire, and 
Gomnleted a figure scarcely human. 

The streets through which the mis- 
sion pasi>cd towards the palace, were 
crammed with people, all impatient to 
behold white men for the first time^ 
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Ctbooeers (chief magistrateB} passed 
by with then trains, and the pands of 
muaiti, composed chiefly of hcons and 
flutes, play^ with some degree of con- 
cert and wild melody. Large um- 
brellas, made to rise and sink from 
the jerkings of the banners, and fans 
waving around, refreshed the air, al- 
most suffocating, from a burning sun 
and clouds of dust. A most inhuman 
spectacle then presented itself. It was 
a man whom they wore tormenting 
previous to sacrifice. His hands were 
pinioned behind him, a knife was pas- 
sed through his cheeks, to which his 
lips were noosed like a figure of 8 ; 
one ear was cut off and carried before 
him, the other hung to his head by a 
smo^bit of skin ; were were several 
gashes in his back, and a knife was 
thrust under each shoulder-blade ; he 
was led, witli a cord passed through 
his nose, by men disfigured with im- 
mense caps of shaggy black skins. On 
the arrival of the mission to an au- 
dience of the king, massy gold or- 
naments glistened in every direction. 
More than an hundred ^nds burst 
forth at once, with the peculiar airs 
of their several chiefs* The umbrellas, 
or canopies, were made of the most 
shewy cloths and silks, and crowned 
at tile top with crescents, (iclicans, &c. 
The state hammocks were raistd in 
the rear; the cushions and pillows 
were covered with crimson taffeta, and 
the richest cloths hung over the sides. 
The king's messengers, with golden 
breast-plates, made way for the mis- 
sion, preceded by the canes and the 
English flag. The caboceers, with 
thsir princiiSl attendants, wore Ashan- 
tic cloths of extravagant value, from 
the costly foreign silks, which had been 
unravelled to wivtve them into all the 
varieties of colour and pattern. They 
were large and heavy, and throwm over 
the shoulder like the Koman toga ; a 
small silk fillet encircled their temples. 
Some wore necklaces of aggry beads, 
or of massy gold intricately wrought. 
A band of gold and beads encircltd the 
knee, (knights of the garter, we pre- 
sume !} small citcles of gold, like gui- 
neas, rings, and casts of animals, were 
strung round their ancles ; their san- 
dals were of green, red, and delicately 
white leather; manillas and rude luinjis 
of rich gold dangled flum their left 
wrists, which were so heavily laden as 
to be supported on the head of some of 
their handsomest boys; golden and 
VOL. V. 


silver pipes and canes dazzM the eye 
in every direction ; wolves and rams* 
heads, as larm as life, and cast in 
hung from their swords' handles, the 
blades of which were shaped like round 
bills, and were rusted in blood ; their 
large drums were braced about with 
tlie thigh-bones of their enemies, and 
ornamented with their skulls. Behind 
the chairs of the chiefs stood their 
handsomest youths, habited much in 
the same costly style. Finely-grown 
girls stood behind the chairs of some, 
with silver basins. Their stools (la- 
boriously carved, and with two large 
bells attached to them) were conspi- 
cuously placed on the heads of fa- 
vourites ; and crowds of younger boys 
were seated around flourishing ele- 
phant’s tails, curiously mounted. The 
warriors sat on the ground close to 
these. Their caps were made of the 
skin of the pangolin and leopard, the 
tails hanging down behind ; their car- 
touch belts (ramiiosed of small gourds) 
were embosstd with nd sheila, with 
small brass bells hung to them; on 
their hips and shoulders was a cluster 
of knives. Iron chains and collars 
dignified the roost daring, who were 
prouder of them than of gold. The 
sides of their faces, and also their 
amis, were curiously painted in long 
white streaks, having the appearance 
of armour. The si^t of tne Moors 
aflbrded the first general diversity of 
dress. There were seventeen Bupe- 
nors arranged in large cloaks of white 
satin, richly trimmed with spangled 
embroidery ; their shirts and trowsers 
were of silk, and their large turbans 
of white muslin were studded with 
borders of variegated stones ; their at- 
tendants wore red caps and turbans, 
and long white shirts, which hung 
over their trowsers. As the mission 
passed, they (the Moors) slowly, and 
with most malignant scowl, raised 
their eyes from the ground. In pass- 
ing the principal officers of the king's 
household, the chamberlain, the gold- 
horn- blower, ilie captain of the mes- 
sengers, the captain for royal execu- 
tions, ^e captain of the market, the 
keeper of the royal burial ground, and 
die master of the bond, sat, surrounded 
by aretinue and splendour, that bespoke 
the dignity and importance of their 
ofiiccs. B«ore the cook was displayed 
a large quantity of massy silver plate, 
pun<m-lMwlB, waiters, cofiee-pots, tan- 
kards, and a very hu^e vessel with 
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heavy handles and clawed feet, made 
apparently to hold incense. Tl^ was 
a Portuguese inscription on one piece, 
and the regalia seemed for the most 
part of that country's inanuiactare. 
The execationer, of gigantic size, wore 
a massy gold hatdict on his breast ; 
and the execution-stool was held bo- 
fbre him, clothed in blood, and partly 
covered with a caul of fat!! The 
kin^s four linguists were endrclccl 
with corresponding splendour, and 
their insimia, pdd canes, were elevat- 
ed in all directions tied in bundles like 
fasces. The blow-pan, boxes, scales, 
and weights of the keeper of the trea- 
sury, were of solid gold, and ostenta- 
tioufdy displayed. The manners of 
the king were majestic, yet courteous. 
He did not allow surprise to ruffle for 
a moment the ooinposiire of the mo- 
narch. He appeared to lie about 
thirty-eight years of age, of a benevo- 
lent countenance, and inclined to cor- 
pulence. He wore a fillet of aggry 
beads about his temples^ and had on u 
necklace of gold cock-spur shells strung 
by their largest ends, and over his 
right shoulder a red silk cord, sus- 
p^ding three sapphires cased in gold ; 
tiis bracelets were the richest mixture 
of beads and gold, and his fingers were 
covered with rings ; his cloth was of a 
dark-green silk ; a pointed diadem was 
elegantly painted in white on his fore- 
head, also a pattern resembling an 
epaulet on each shoulder, and an or- 
nament like a full-blown rose, one leaf 
rising above another, till it covered the 
whole of his breast ; his kneebands 
were of aggry beads, and his ancle- 
stringB of gold ornaments of the most 
delicate workmanship, small drums, 
sankos, stools, swords, guns, and birds 
clustered together; his sandals of a 
soft white leather, were embossed 
across the instep band, with small gold 
and silver cases of sapphires. He was 
seated on a tow chair, richly ornament- 
ed with gold ; he wore a pair of gold 
castanets mi his finger and thumb, 
which he clapped to enforce silence. 
The belts of nis guards behind his 
diair were eased in gold, and covered 
with small jaw-bones of the same me- 
tal. 'Hie elephants* toils, waving like 
a small cloud before him, were spangled 
with gold. His eunuch presidetl over 
these attendants, wearing only one 
mossy piece of gold about his neck. 
The Foya}. stool, entirely cased in gold, 
ih» diflj^ed under a splendid um« 


brella, with drums, sankos, horns, and 
various musical instruments, casein 
gold ; large circles of gold hung by 
scarlet doth from the swords of state, 
the sheaths, as well as the handles of 
whidi were also cased; hatchets of 
the same were also intermixed with 
them ; the breasts of the ocrahs and 
various attendants were adorned with 
laige stars, stools, crescents, and gos* 
saincr win^ of solid gold. The mis- 
sion paraded throu^ this blazing 
scene, and was seated under a tree at 
some distance, to receive tlic compli- 
ments of the whole train. The chiefs 
dismounted when they arrived within 
thirty yards distance ; their principal 
captains presented them with gold 
handed swords, a body of soldier^ToI- 
lowed with their arms reversed ; then 
came their bands and gold canes, pipes, 
ami elephants' tails. The chief, with 

a small body-guard, under his um- 
brella, was generally sap])orted around 
the vraist by the hands of the favourite 
slavts while captains shouted close to 
his ear his warlike deeds and |)owerftiI 
epithets, (strong names,) which were 
reiterated with stentorian voice by the 
surrounding multitude. 1'hc young 
caboceers, many not more than five or 
six years of age, overweigbed by orna- 
ments, were carried in the same style. 
Amongst others, the grandson of Choc- 
boo was iwintcd out, whom the king 
had generously placed on the stool 
(throne or inheritanct^) of his perfidious 
enemy. A band of fetish men, or 
priests, wheeled round and round 
they passed, with surprising velocity. 
Manner was as yarioiLs ^ ornament. 
Some danced by with irresistible buf- 
foonery, some with a gesture of de- 
fiance. One distinguished caboceer 
performed the war-dance before the 
mission with a large spear, which 
grazed them at every bound lie made ; 
but the greater number passed by with 
order and dignity, some slipping one 
sandal, some botlii, some tuniing round 
after having taken each of the mission 
by the hand ; the attendants of others 
knelt before them, throwing dust upon 
their heads; and the hfooTSwpareiitly 
vouchsafed a blessing. The king s 
messengers, with their long hair hang- 
ing in twists like a moj», used but 
little ceremony in hurrying by this 
transient nroccssion, yet it was nearly 
eight o'clock before the king ap- 
proached. 

It was a beautiful star-light night. 
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and the torches displayed the splen- 
dour of his regalia. The skulls of* 
tlvec Banda caboceers, who had been 
the king's most obstinate enemies^ 
adorned the largest drum: tlie ves- 
sels in wliich the boys dipped their 
torches were of gold. The king stop- 
ped to inquire the names of the inis- 
fuon a second time, and to wish good 
night ; his address was mild and de- 
liberate ; he was followed by his aunts, 
sisters, and others of liis family, all 
with rows of fine gold cliains about 
their necks. The number of warriors 
appeared to be about 30,000. 

We scarcely know how to give an 
account of the first palaver with the 
king, without introducing the angry 
and contentious tempers and expres- 
sions of ]Mr fiowdich. However, we 
shall confine our report rather to the 
result than the progress of his first of- 
ficial interview. The presents to tlie 
king were highly gratifying, being 
given in the name of his msjesty the 
king of Kiigland. He was much de- 
lighted with the telescope and camera 
ohscura ; he said, Euglislinien know 
more than Dutchmen or Danes— black 
men know nothing." 

The king desired Air James to ox- 
])lain to Uiin two notes written by the 
go\ernor-in-chief, at tlie request of 
Aijiooney, king of Aimaitubooe, uiid 
Adukuo, chief of tlie Brafibes, making 
over to the king of Asliantce tour 
aekics (ds. currency ciich,) a nioiith 
of iluir company's ))ay as a pledge of 
their allegiance, and tlie teriiniiatioii 
of their hostilities. The king ii^stuntly 
imagined that diis was the goveniur's 
individual act ; his countt'iiaiice l)e- 
came changed, uiul his counsellors 
highly eniiiged. “ Tell the white 
men,” said llic king, through his in- 
terpreter, that the English come tt> 
put shame upon niy tiice , this breaks 
my heart too much. 'J’hc English 
know, With iny own powder, with my 
own shot, I drove the Fan tees under 
their forts, I spread my sword over 
them ; they were all kiUed ; and the 
liooks from the fort uiv mine. 1 can 
do as much for the English as the Fan- 
tees ; they know' this w ell ; they know 
1 have onty to semi u cajiuin to get all 
the heads of the Fan tees. These 
wliite men cheat me, they think to 
make Shaiitee fool ; they pretend to 
makefriends witliine, and they join with 
the Eantecs to cheat me, to put shame 
upon my fact' : this makes the blood 


come from my heart.'* It aj^ieans that 
these notes or books were a certificate 
of a monthly pension of the A^caii 
committee, paid in trade to the Fan- 
tee kinp and chiefs in the neighbour- 
hood of the British settlements, in coo- 
sideration of their attadiment, infiu- 
cnce, and services, which hooks were 
eiaimed by the king of Ashontee, as 
his own by right of conquest. Of the 
extent of the governor's commission to 
Mr James we are not informed ; nor 
can we therefore say, how far Mr 
James was authorised in supporting or 
abandoning the obligations of these 
notes. However this may be, Mr 
Bowdich took upon himself the ma- 
nagement of the palaver. We shall 
pass over the letter that contains, in 
very {KMnpuus language, the account of 
Air Bowdich's assumption of a power 
never formally committed to his hands, 
and shall content ourselves with saying, 
that the irritable suspicions and vanity 
of his black majesty were at length 
appeased. 

The king* s palace is an immense build- 
ing, consisiing of a variety of oblong 
courts and regular squares, the former 
with arcades along the one side, some of 
round arches symmetrically turned, 
having a skeleton of* bamboo ; the en- 
tablatures richly adorned witli bold 
trellis and fan work of Egyptian fiishion. 
Tliere is a suit of nxans over them, 
with small window's of wooden lattice, 
of intricate regular curved work, and 
some have frames cased with gold. 
I'he squares have a large apartment 
Oil each side, open in front, with two 
Mqqiorting pillars. They are lofty and 
regular. A drop curtain of curiously- 
plaited cane is susjiendcd in front, and 
ill each there were chairs and stools 
embossed with gold, and beds of silk. 
The residence of the women is the 
most ornamented port of the palace. 
Thi' fronts of the apartments were 
closed (except two open door-ways) by 
paunels of curious open carving, re- 
sembling a Gotliic screen ; one was 
entirely closed, and had two curious 
doors of a low arch, and strengtliened 
01 battened with wood-work carved in 
high relief, and painted red. Within 
till' inmost square is the council cham- 
ber. If tliere be much of Europear 
intrigue and knavery in the public pa- 
laces, there is much more popidar hon- 
esty than would be found in more en- 
iightimed countries. We greatly doubt 
whether the fdUowing custom would 
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be SO strictly observed ia England. 
A man was TChcaded for tratiSCTessing 
the law, by picking np gold which he 
had ditm]^ in the public marlcct> 
{dace, where all that falls is allowed to 
accumulate until the soil is washed on 
state emergencies. 

Considerable difficulties and iiumcr* 
ous palavers occurred between the king 
and tlie mission, respecting the three 
chief objects to be attained. The re- 
sidency of a British envoy at the covrt 
of Ashantee — the education of the 
king’s children at Cape Coast Castle—' 
and lastly, and principally, the treaty. 
In the different palavers, the king and 
his privy council plead their cause with 
a diidomatic shrewdness not unworthy 
of an European congress. Wc shaft 
not transcribe the letters which passed 
upon the subject, as we could have 
wished that Mr Bowdich had rather 
abstracted than detailed this portion of 
his volume. When Mr Bowdich paid 
his first visit to Baba, the chief Moor, 
he found him coiitempluting u curious- 
ly intricate figure like a lioroscope — his 
MS. was filled with them : he laid his 
finger on it, and said, “ if you ha\c 
any hard palaver, this can make mc‘ 
settle it for you when no other person 
can ; if you have any dear friend in 
England you wufIi to sec, tell me the 
mune, and this shall bring him to you.*’ 
iSomc pens, paper, ink, and [lencils 
were presented to him ; the paptraiid 
pencils were iimch esteemed, hut he 
preferred his own n id and vejretablr 
ink. His disciples and jmpils wire 
writing on wooden hoards, like thoa‘ 
which Mr Park describes. When a 
charm was applied for, one of the old- 
est wrote* the bcwly of it and pave it to 
Baba, who added a sort of eubali.stica! 
mark, and gave it a mysterious fold ; 
the credulous native eagerly snatched 
it, paid the gold, and hurried away to 
enclose it in tlic riche.sl case he could 
afford. At Baba’s house there was a 
Moot just come from Timburtoo, wlio 
related the following account of what 
we conceivtf con only refer to the fate 
of* poor 5 ** Some years ago, a 
vessel with mfkitts suddenly appeared on 
theQuolla or Niger, near fioussa, with 
three white men, and some black. 'J'he 
natives, encouraged by these strange 
men, took off prSvisions for sale, were 
well pmd, and received presents be- 
sides : it seems the vessel had anchor- 
ed. The next day, perceiving the yes- 
’ll fjiflig on, the natives hurried after 


her (the Moor protested, fVom their 
anxiety to save her fium some sunken 
rocks with which the Quolla abounds), 
but the white men mistaking, and 
thinking they pursued for a bad pur- 
pose*, deterred them. Hie vessel soon 
after struck ; the men jumped into the 
water and tried to swim, but could not 
from the current, and were drowned." 
Exactly the same account was also 
given by another Moor, who, however, 
had not been an eye-witness. These 
Moors always affected to deplore the 
ignorance of the Ashantees. Baba 
drew a map of the world, encircling 
one large continent with sea, bounded 
by a girdle of rocks. Old Odumata’s 
notion ofgeographywasequally strange; 
he mentioned, that when on tKc coast 
above ApoUonia, he had an idea of 
walking to England ; for he was in- 
formed he should reach Santance (Por- 
tugal) in thirty days, and that after 
that the path was very good. Apiikoo 
(another Moor) was constant in his 
visits, and was very facetious and full 
of anecdote. He was very desirous of 
learning tennis and sparring. He be- 
came very communicative of A«5hantee 
politics, and asktd, why the king oi 
England did not send one of his own 
sons to tlu* king of Aslumtw with the 
presents, and wliy so great a king sent 
so small a force to Africa ? The Sjian- 
i«h campaign was gone through again 
an»l again, .and never tired him. He 
ga\c exc<‘llcnt and frequent dinners to 
the mission, as did (hlumata. Bodi 
were extravagantly enraptured w'ith 
the miniature of an English fcrnalt, 
and called all their wives to look at it. 
Wo fear that the residenee of such 
men as these Moort at the court of 
Ashantee will present most formidable 
difficulties against the efforts of Chris- 
tian missionaries. When the English 
women were represented not only to 
{)osse.ss- the advantage of enjoying the 
sole affections of a husband, but the 
more amicable privilege of ehoosing 
that husband, the effect was truly co- 
mic. “ Tlie women sidled up to wipe 
the dust from our shoes ; and, at llie 
end of every sentence, brushed off‘ an 
insect, or picket! a burr from our trow- 
sers ; the husbands, suppressing their 
dislike in a laugh, would put their 
hands h<*forc our mouths, declaring 
they did not want to hear that palaver 
any more, abruptly change the subject 
to war, and order the women to the 
hareni The king w^as much delighted 
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when Mr Tedlie explained to him his 
surgical instruments and medicines. 
He could not help coveting the greater 
part of the medicines. He expresRed 
the greatest astonishment at the bo- 
tanic^ books. One of the king* s sis- 
ters sent a message that she wanted to 
come and see the wliite gentlemen. 
After exchanging compliments, she 
complained to Mr Tedlie that her left 
hand pained her very much. Just af- 
ter the fashion of many an English fair 
invalid, nothing material seemed the 
matter with it ; and the courtesy of 
the wrhite doctor, more than his skill, 
seemed the object of her invitation ! 

Many obstacles occurred in the dis- 
cussion and decision of the treaty. On 
the^Tms being refused by the king, 
the mission threatened to quit Couros- 
sie. At tlic moment of starting, a 
royal messenger ran up to say, the king 
was waiting to see the mission. On 
being admitted into the royal presence, 
the king demanded why the mission 
had determined to quit him so suddenly. 
On its being represented that he had 
trifled with the objects, and abused 
the liberality of the mission, he replied, 
that what wras told him was true ; he 
hkwl the treaty very well, but lagged 
to be allowt'd a little longer till all his 
captains came. After much delay, the 
preliminaries were settled and signed. 
The mission was then inviti.d by the 
king to visit Sallagha, the capital of 
the Inla country, the path to which 
was through a beautiful country, a- 
bounding in neat n-oonis, the sites 

spacious^ and environed by extensive 
plantations. The path was wide, and 
so nearly direct, that the eye was al- 
ways in advance, through beautiful 
vistas, varied by gentle risings. Atler 
some conversation, the mission was 
conducted to a house prepared for its 
reception, where a relish was served 
(sufficient for an annv ) of sou}»s, stews, 
plain tains, yams, rice, tS:c. all excel- 
lently cooked, with wine, spirits, or- 
anges, and other fruit. Declining 
the ofR'i of hods, wewjilked out in tlio 
town, and conversed and pluyed drafts 
with the Mootn, wlio were ivcliiiing 
under trees ; the king joimd us with 
cheerful aftiibility, and seeim 1 to foi- 
get his cart's." About two o’clock 
(linner w'as announced. At the eastern 
side of' the croom, a door of green leeds 
gaveadinitUinec through a short avenue 
to the king’s garden, an arch equal to 
one of tb« largest squares in London. 


The breezes were strong and constant. 
In the centre, four large umbrellas of 
new scarlet cloth were iix^, under 
which was the king’s dming-toblc 
(heightened for the occasion), and 
covered in the most imposing manner ; 
his massy plate was well disposed ; and 
silver forks, knives, and spoons (Colonel 
Torrane's) were plentitmly laid. A 
large silver waiter supported a roasting 
pig in the centre ; the other dishes of 
the table were roosted ducks, fowls, 
stews, pease-puddingy ^c. On the 
ground, on one side of the table, were 
various soups, and every sort of vege- 
table ; and on the other, oranges, pines, 
and other fruits, sugar-candy, Port and 
Aladeira wine, spirits and Dutch cor- 
dials, with glasses. We have heard of 
no aldermen in Ashantee, but such 
proceedings as these must prove bow 
fully worthy Ashaii tee appears to be both 
of a mansion-house and a corporation. 

At length the wished for treaty was 
fiilly discussed, and formally sworn to 
by the king of Ashuntec and the king 
of Dwubin. The king sent a hand- 
some procession of flags, guns, and 
music, on the occasion, to conduct tlie 
mission to the palace. The value 
of this treaty," says Mr Bowdicli, “ !.■« 
enhanced by the reflection, that the 
justice, dignity, and spirit, of the 
British govommrnt have been pre- 
f»erved inviolate; and that it has ik'tn 
tlie result of the iinpressioi), and not 
of the abatement of tliesc characteris- 
tics " The treaty consists of ten arti- 
cles, the sum and substance of wliich 
is, that there shall be la-ace and com- 
merce between the English govern- 
ment and the kings of Ashantee ami 
and Dwabin ; in the fifth article, the 
king of Ashantee agrees to permit a 
British oflicer to be resident at his capi- 
tal. In the tenth .'u tide, the two king^ 
promise that diligent inquiries sliali 
be made respecting M;.jor Pedtiic -nKl 
Captain Campbi ll, (employed by the 
British government to pioceed from 
Senegal into the interior to trace tin- 
some!' of the river and to ob- 

lige the neighbouring kingdoms to be- 
friend them. No law, it appears, has- 
tier l>een cn.icted in this kingdom 
with equal solemnity, or .in oath so 
lerious been .•submitted toby the king, 
or imposed on the captains. After 
this, the mission expressed their wish 
to return to (’ape Coast (’aslle ; the 
king, ImwrvtT, seemed very unwilling 
tl’.ftt tlioY slrould depart. After nr.nv 
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delays, Mr Bowdich was dotennioed 
to quit even witbout his majesty’s 
pennission : an escape was not so easy. 
Jlefbre they had proceeded fifty yards, 
the gong-gongs and drums beat to 
arms, and were attacked by a 
crowd of swords and muskets, headed 
by their housemaster Aboidwee, who 
iu the first rush seized the luggage 

and the flag. This was of course re- 
sisted. The Ashantces did not at- 
tempt to fire, but made their attack 
early with theu heavy swords and 
large stones. “ Wc kept our ground,” 
says Mr Bowdich, “ nearly a quarter 
of an hour, though our caps and belts 
were torn away, and we frequently 
fell. Mr Tedlie was stunnetl by a 
blow on the head, and as wc were all 
much bruisei] we retired to the house, 
not expecting they would follow us ; 
but they did so with a fury direating 
destruction. The captain, Aboidwee, 
mad with fury and liquor, made a cut 
at me as I held him froin me, which 
would have been fatal but fur the pre- 
sence of mind of me and of the sol- 
diers." The king wished it to ap]iear 
tliat all this happened without his 
countenance of the outrage. He even 
offered to give the heads of all those 
who had led on this ruffian multitude. 
Ulie king and the mission eventually 
orted very excellent friends. The 
ing supplied them with bearers, lie 
would not hear of pay for any of them, 
and persisted in appointing one of his 
captains to be an escort. The king 
and his captains were seated by torch- 
iiglit, with all their insignia, without 
tile palace, and the mission quitted 
tile capital preceded by the king^ s ban- 
ners, discharges of musketry, and 
every flattering distinction that could 
bo thought of. His majesty has 
provided one of the best houses 
for iVIr Hutchison its r(Mdcnt,and has 
aiitieijuteil every thing to make him 
comfortable and respected. Nothing 
could he more considerate or kind 
tliau his speech on taking leave. 
In his letter to the governor, after 
many (xpressions of friendship, the 
king adds, I will thank you to irn- 
prc'ia on the king of Kngland, iliat A 
sworn not to renew the war with 
tin' luiitecs, out of respect to him. 

J hope, therefore, he will in return con- 
sider if he cannot renew the slave 
trade, which will be good for me.” 
'fiius it is, that as long ns other na- 
deal in this aboiniuahle traffic, 


there will always be a bar to Englisli 
philanthropy. No reasoning 4^ hu- 
manity-^no prospect of future good 
will be found te avail against the 
greediness of present avarice. Owing 
to the swollen state of the ri- 
vers from the heavy rains that had 
fallen, tlic return of the misbion to 
Cape Coast Castle was attended with 
many disasters. A dreadful storm 
overtook the party, which obliged 
them to separate, and spend the night 
ill the* woods. The remainder of 
the journey was more propitious. At 
length, concludes Mr Bowdich, we 
climbed some very steep and rocky 
hills, apparently of iron stone, and des- 
scended into a flat country, continuing 
until a small rising about two Kiilcs 
from Cape* Coast Castle opened the sea 
to our view ; as delightfiU to our sight 
as land would have been aftt;r a pro- 
longed and perilous voyage. The siiouts 
and greetings of the nativi's were a 
grateful introduction to the more con- 
genial con^atulutions of our country- 
men.” Thus happily tcnniDated the 
mission to Ashaiitec. 

We shall take another opportunity 
of presenting our readers with an ab- 
stract of the various and curious inibr- 
ination contained in the second part of 
the volume. In tlio incim time, we 
cannot conclude without rcpc'ating 
our acknowledgement of the great 
delight we have fell in contemplat- 
ing so singular an addition to our 
knowledge of African men and man- 
ners. Wc are perhaps the more gra- 
tified in having so recently ix;rused so 
many journals of so different a com- 
plexion on the same subject. The 
narratives of Adams, Ridley, and even 
of Turkey, have furnished very scanty 
additions to what was already known, 
while the {lersonal sufferings which 
they underwent, force upon us the re- 
giet, that such information was pur- 
chased at SO dear a cost. They pre- 
sent a ])icture only of wretchedness, 
ignorance, and barbarism. But in 
Abliantee wc appear to revisit JMexico 

at its first invasion. We liad intended 
indeed to compare the two nations, 
but our limited space forbids it. In 
one point of view tins publication must 
be of singular use. It will tend to 
raise the elmracter of tlic African ne- 
gro so long and unjustly ranked and 
treated us a being incapable of im- 
provement, and therefore unworthy 
of respect or sympathy. There is in- 
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deed one foul blot that marks the it a phenomenon not easily to be ex« 
chsuracter of this people — human sa- pluiied, why it should be reserved ftr 
cridct'S and tortures. But their ma- this late period of AtVican adventure, 
nual skill, their general courtesy, to make known to Europe any specific 
their regular government, their power- notices of such a people not a week's 
ful armies, their immense treasures, journey from Cape Coast Castle, 
and tlieir splendid habitations, render To be continued. 


EMMELINS.**^ 

TiirnE is something so very affecting ever — a loftier lore is taught to us by the 
in the cirruiiistanors under which this grave— and we see, and delight to see, 
little volume given to the public, from all clouds or shadows of 
that iiad its merits been far less than our own raising, the pore excellence 
they are, it must still have been re- of that spirit whose mortal garments 
ceivc<1 with a melancholy interest, are now laid in the dust. 

''All of^us may perhaps have peru- We have said that the literary cha- 
sed the former works of the same racter of Mrs firuntori was perhaps 
excellent person with some portion not so much the object of critical dis- 
of that critical watchfulness, which, ciission as that of many of her con- 
in this fastidious age of literature, temporaries. We may be mistaken, 
most readers are but too apt to keep but we speak our own feelings respect- 
lx»th over their own feelings and ing her, when we say, that she never 
those of the author who may be in- was considered, by the Scottish pub- 
Mtructing or delighting them. She was lie at least, entirely in the light of an 
then a candidate for public favour,— author. Her writings were neither 
and wc believe that even the mo&t or- so numerous nor so splendid as to cn- 
diiiary mind, in such a case, with- dow her with that character ; nor did 
holds or bestows its praise, with a they so prevail over the minds of men, 
feeling not uiiallicd to self- importance as wholly to sink the idea of her own 
and pride. It is not enough tliat we private and living self in some ab- 
road, and in our liearts approve ; but straction of a great and creative genius, 
we must take our fnirt in the discuasion We saw in her an amiable and intel- 
which the appearance of a new book ligent woman — walking with serenity 
creates ; and we all know how tempt- the serene path of eommor. life— (Us- 
ing a thing it is to hold ourselves up charging not only with scrupulous fi- 
atan imaginary superiority-^r at least, delity but generous devotion all Chris- 
at the same level with the object ot' tian duties — not wishing to bt distin- 
our applauses — so that, instead of pub- guished in any way above those whose 
licly liailing a work of genius and society she loved — and seeking ra- 
power with that free and unrestrained ther to attach others to her by the 
ilcHght which in solitude we expe- warmth of her afilK^tions and the sim- 
rience, wc too often join with suriiri- plicity of her manners, than to dazzle 
sing eagerness in all the little carpings them by her accomplishments, orsub- 
of criticism, and talk almost with ject them beneath tlie ascendancy of 
familiar indifference of tlic exertions her intellect. It would appear, from 

of inteUecta far indeed beyond the what has been revealed to us of 
utmost reach of our own. With such her personal history by a reverential 
unreasonable and ungenial moods of hand, that she became an author al- 
mind in Uieir readers, must all au- most insensibly — and that her clear 
ihors lay their account ; and Mrs and vigorous mind embodied its con- 
Brunton was, we dare say, exposed in cq>tioiis in written words, rather from 
some degree to their influence — though the delight which it felt in such opera- 
perhaps, from what wc are al3out tion, than from any premeditated de- 
to remark, not to an equal dc^cc with bign of writing a book and giving it to 
many of her contemporaries. All such the public. She seems never to have 
feelings, however, are now gone tor read that she might write— but from 


Emmeline, with some odier Pieces ; by Mary Bnuitnn, author of Self-GcmtroT, atid 
cipline: To which is prefixed, a Memoir of her Life, induding some Kxtraiis from her 
Cnrrespondenrc. Manners & Miller, and Conslahlc dr (’o. E(lin1mrgli ; and .Murray. 
London, IH19. 
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the uipulses of an active mind, hap- 
py temper^ and benevolent disposi- 
tion, to have ^tic on during calm 
years of domestic happiness, in the 
constant but almost unconscious culti- 
vation of those powers with which na- 
ture hod so richly endowed her. Ac- 
cordingly the character and the charm 
of her writings is felt to be sound 
common sense, a quality, which how- 
ever homely its name, is of the very 
highest power in all works that, like 
her's, treat of the feelings, the passions, 
and the events of liuinan life. This 
faculty kept in subordmation to itself 
both feeling and fancy — so that, at 
times^ these latter qualities seem ra- 
ther to be wanting in her works ; but 
wc believe tliat it is not so, and that 
they contain much of both, running 
along as an accompaniment to the gra- 
ver music of humanity,” and not 
unfrcquently breaking out, with a 
power the greater on account of their 
usual half-suppression, into very deep 
and overwhelming pathos. 

But we ore not now wishing to play 
the common part of a critic, but ra- 
ther to join our voice— with somewhat 
of the privilege of that frieiulship 
which all hearts are entitled to claim 
with the ^od — ^to the praises and the 
regrets which all Scotland now be- 
stows on the memory of her who is no 
more. We say all Scotland — for it 
was odK in her native land where the 
full influence of her admirable cha- 
racter could be felt. Her talents and 
her genius will be acknowledged every- 
where : but here, a diarm will conti- 
nue to hang over her name still more 
endearing, and still more sacred. 
There seems indeed to be no abiding 
place in this world for gricf> except in 
the hearts of those who may have sur- 
vivetl all they loved ; for we every day 
witness the sudden extinction of youth, 
beauty, strength, virtue, genius, and 
wisdom. But though public grief, in 
its outwttd demonstrations, seems soon 
to disappear, it never wholly dies 
away fhr those who, like Mary Bucn- 
TON, have truly deserved it; and 
many tears will be shed, by eyes not 
yet opened on the light, over the 
simple memoir in which an afflicted, 
but not a despairing husband, has 
drawn so beautiful u picture of a life 
of happiness and virtue. 

Majly Bai.foub was the only daugh- 
ter of Colonel Thomas Balfour of blwicl^ a 
cadet of one of the most respectable fami- 


lies in the county of Orkney. Her motfier 
was Fiaoces Ligonier, only daughter ot 
Colonel Ligonier of the 13th drains. 

** Maiy was bom in the Island of Burra, 
in Orkney, 1st of November 1778. Her 
early education was not conducted on any 
n^lar plan. Her father, himsdf a man 
of extraordinary talents and acquirements, 
had little leisure for superintendrng it, and 
was very often necessarily absent from his 
family. Her mother had early been left an 
orphan to the care of her uncle, Field- 
Marshal the Earl of Ligonier; and had 
been trained rather to the aocompli^inents 
which adorn a court, than to those which 
are useflil in doihestic life. She was, how- 
ever, a person of great natural aculeiiffia 
and of very lively wit ; and her cottvami 
tion, original though desultory, 1^ . no 
doubt considerable influence m rousliif^ 
daughter's mind. She was asudouiftw, m 
conveying the accomplishments which she 
her&elf retained ; and Mary became, under 
her mother's care, a considerable pro^ent 

in music, and an exedlent French and 
Italian scholar. From tliese languages she 
was much accustomed to translate; and 
Uierc is no other habit of her early life 
which tends, in any dc(prcc, to account for 
the great facility and correctness with which 
her subsequent compositions were written. 

** When she passki the bounds of mere 
childhood, the defects, under whidi her 
early education must otherwise hat'e la- 
boured, were remedied partly by a short 
residence at school in Edmbui^, and, still 
more, by tlie aflectionate care of her faffler's 
sisten. ; of whose kmdncss die entertained, 
through life, the most grateful recollection. 
But at. a great part of her training was still 
left to herself, her love for reading spent 
itself on poetry and Action. They helped 
to people for her tliat world of her own, 
wluch the day-dreams of youth called up m 
her solitude. 

** At a very early age, tlic charge of her 
fatlier'b household devolved upon her ; and 
the details of housekeeping m Orkney are 
of SO exhausting a kind, that, from her 
sixteenth to her twentieth year, she could 
have had very little leisure tor self-improve- 
ment. 

**’ About this time, Viscountess Went- 
worth, (who had ibnnerly been the wife of 
Mrs Balfour's brother, the second Earl Li- 
gonier,) proposed that Mary, her god-daugh- 
ter, should reside witli her in London., 
What influence this alteration might have 
had on her after life, is left to be matter of 
conjecture. She preferred the quiet and 
pnvacy of a Scoten parsonage. We were 
married in her twentieth year ; and went to 
reside at Bolton near Haddington. 

Her time was now much more at her 
own command- Her taste for readiim re- 
turned in all its strength, and received ra- 
tlier a more methodical direction. Some 
hours of every forenoon were devoted by 
her to this cmploymieQt ; and, in the even- 
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ing, I wtts in the habit of reading aloud to 
her, books chiefly of criticism and Belles 
Lettres. Among otlier subjects of her at- 
tention, the philosophy <»f the human mind 
b«;ame a favourite study with her, and she 
re^ Dr Reid’s works with uncommon 
pleasure. She renewed her acquaintance 
with our best historians. Her ear was pe- 
culiarly gratified witli the music of Dr Ro- 
bertson’s style ; and she used often to say, 
riiat she looked upon his account of the first 
voyage of Columbus, as the most attractive 
and finished narrative which she liad ever 
perused. 

** She added a little German to her ac- 
quisitions in language. 

** She repeatedly began, but as often relin- 
quished, the study of mathematics. Where 
the address to the intellect was direct and 
pire. she was interested and succeasfui. 
But ifsinglc deinnniitration by means of the 
reductU* ad ahsurdum, or of apjdj^ng one 
figure to another in onler to slicw their 
kieiitity, never failed to estrange her for a 
long time from the subject. 

“ Her reading a'as useful to her, rather 
as strengthening her general hahitb of .atten- 
tion, than os leading to marked proficiency 
in any one liriiiich <»t study. Her memory , 
not having been systematically cultivated in 
early life, was less powerful than her other 
faculties. She retained tlic sub±itance of what 
she read, leas by remembering the words 
of die author, than by thinking over the 
subject fur her&clf, with die aid of the new 
lights which he had opened to her mind. 

** I do not know that, durifig her resi- 
dence in J^othian, she wrote any thing 
beyond an ordinary letter. Kven her lettcr'> 
at this period were few. Indeed her corre- 
fpundenLs were always very hmiteil in num- 
ber. To letter-writing, os eitlicr an cni- 
ploynicnt in itself, oi as a recreation, she 
had an utter dislike. 

** Fast Lothian, in general, is not distin- 
guislicd for landscape beauty. But the si- 
tuation of the 3Ianse oi Bolton is pretty, 
and there is some fine scenery on the banks 
uf the stream which washes it. 'rhe.se close 
and wooded banks formed a singular con- 
trast to the bare fiats, and tlie magniticent 
fioa-prospects of Orkney; — a contrast which 
deepened the imprcssHin of both, and help- 
ed to form that habit of observing the va- 
rities and beauties of nature, wliicli ofter- 
worils became so marked a feature of her 
mind. She now taught herself to draw ; 
sufficiently at least, to sketch witli facility 
and truth any object or scene which pecu- 
liarly pleased her. 

*•' Her vanous employments were never 
allowed to interfere with each other. An 
arrangement of her tunc was made; to 
which, as far as is possible for the iiiistress 
of a family, slie stnckly adhered. 

** Two East Indian wards of mine became 
inmates of the family while we resided in 
East Lothian. Her cure of them was truly 
maternal, bhe took a deep mterest aspe- 
Voi.. V. 
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dally in their religious education ; and, ^ 
instilling into them the principles of their 
belief, she was led very carefully to re-exa- 
mine her oWn. Fortins important work she 
had greater facilities now, than she had 
enjoyed at any former period ; and she ap- 
plied herself to it with all her charatenstic 
ardour. Through the grace of God, it gra- 
dually led her both to the * knciwledm and 
to the love of the truth as it is in Const 
to that * anchor of tlie soul sure and sted- 
fast;* on which her hope le<med through 
life, and was nobly sustained in the near 
prospect of dissolution. The Shorter Cate- 
chism of our Church was the form on whicli 
siic pounded her instructions to her young 
pupils ; and while with anxious ana suc- 
cessful assiduity, she accommodated its lan- 
guage to their rapacity, she Itever failed to 
.speak in warm admiration, of the vigour 
and condensation of thought by which it is 
veiy peculiarly distinguished. 

** Both in her own mind, and m the minds 
of her pupils, she was anxious to make re- 
ligion an acftvr principle, to carry its in- 
fiiienc(‘ habitually into life. It minglnl 
now with all her own pursuits. She sought 
knowledge, not merely for the sake of the 
plCfisurc which it bestowed, but from a 
strong sense of duty. She loved nature, 
not fur its own beauty alone, but for the 
traces with which it abouruL of the wisdom 
and die love of die Creator. Her religion 
Has not a religion of gloom. It shed bright- 
ness and peace around her. It gladdened 
the heart which it purified and exalted. 

** After six years, tranquilly and happily 
spent in East Lothian, she acconi|)anied me 
to Edinburgh in Autumn 1K03.” 

Soon after her arrival in Ediiiburgli 
she formed a iricndship, which can> 
tinned to the la.st to be one of the chief 
blessings of her life, witli a lady be- 
loved and respected by all who have 
over h.id an opportunity of witnessing 
those nccomplishiTieiits and virtues 
whicli adorn and dignify a life past in 
the shades of secliibiun and retirement. 

“ But the circumstance which, more than 
any other beyond the range of her own do- 
mc'.uc intercourse, tended both to dcvelopc 
her intellect, and to establish her cliaractcr, 
was an intimacy which she formed, soon 
after her removal to Edinburgh, with a 
lady in her immediate neighbourhood. They 
were indeed so near, that it was easy foi 
them to be much togetlier. They read to- 
gether^worked together— and talked over, 
witli confidential freedom, their opinions, 
firom minuter points to the most important 
of ulL In their leading vi.‘ws of human 
life and human duty, they were fully agreed. 
But whether tliey agreed, or whether they 
differed, they benefited each other essen- 
tially — cither mutually confirming eadi o- 
thcr in the truth, or mutually leading ^rb 
Otlier towaids it. 

9 A 
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This intcTCoarse continued for about 
six years, when it was interrupted by Mrs 
lxett\ removal from Edinburgh. But it 
was not, and could not be suspended alto- 
gedtci ; so far as letters could prolong it, it 
was continued to the last, by tlie only close 
and confidential correspondence, beyond the 
b<mnds of her own tamily, in whi^ Mary 
ever engaged. 

“In die hterary purbuils which tliey car- 
ried on togctlier, there were occasional 
blanks, caused by the avoc>itions of eitlicr. 
It was chiefly for the cniploynient of acci- 
dental intervals t>f leisure, occasioned by 
tlic more numerous engagements of her 
friend, dial Mrs Brunton liegan the writing 
cif Self-Control. At first iU author luid no 
design that it should meet the eye of die 
public. But :is her inaniLscript swelled, 
Uiis design, half uncoobciously, b(‘gan to 
mingle widi iicr labours. Perhaps, too, a 
circuui'jtance wliidi 1 remember to have 
happened about this time, might have hurl 
more weight than she uas aware of in 
prompting tiic attempt. She had often 
urged me to undertake wniie literary work ; 
and once she uppeoledrto an intimate fnend 
who was prcsmit, wlff>thcr lie would not be 
luy publisher. He consented reiulily ; but 
added, that he wviuld, at least as willingly, 
publish a hook of her own writing. Thht 
seemed, at the tune, to strike her as some- 
thing the possibility of which hod never oc- 
curred to her before : and slic asked more 
than once, whethci he was m earne.<it. 

“ A considerable jiurt of the fir**! volume 
of Self-Control was written bclbre 1 knew 
any thing of its existonee. When she 
brought it to uic, niy pleasure was certainly 
mingled with hurpri.se. The beauty ami 
correctness of tlie style — die acuteness ot ob- 
sen'ution — and the loftiness of sentiment — 
were, each oi' them in its way, beyond what 
even I was prepared to expect from her. 
Any encouragement wliicli niy approbation 
(ould give her, (and vt/tr valued it at far 
more than it was wurUi,) she rcceivid in die 
fullest tiROSurc. 

From this time forw'arJ shi tasked her- 
self to write a certain quantity every day. 
The rule, of anirsc, was often broken ; hut 
habit had taufdit her diat a rule was usitul. 
Every evening <.he reoil to me w'hut had 
been written in the course ul‘ the day ; and 
when larger portionK were completed, she 
brought die manuscript to me for more ac- 
curate examination. 1 then made, in writ- 
ing, suclt remarks as occurred to me ; and 
Irlt it to herself to decide ui>on them. Any 
little alteration on wliat had been recently 
written she was always willuig to receive, if 
tJie thouglit Jt an improvcnicnt. But some 
cliangus which were suggested to her upon 
the earher parts of the story, die dedined 
adopting. She had what appeared to me 
w i^ue apprehension of the trouble which 
it m^t have cost her to assimilate the al- 
terations to tile remamder of the narrative. 
But she had little hope, from the first, of 


the ttory being very happily combined ; and 
she was only die more unwilling to aggra- 
vate, by any sudden changes, the harshness 
of its construction. To its moral usefulness 
she uniformly pud much more regard ihun 
to its literary character.'’ 

Her life seems to have passed as 
quietly and happily along^ from tills 
time to its termination, as is often al- 
lowed to the lot of humanity ; and 
though we could, with pleasure, dwell 
on “ the short and simple annals of 
the we prefer giving the account 

of their melancholy close. 

“ Composition had now long ceased to be 
a voluntary employment. It had come to 
be looked upon as a task ; and she rather 
sought reasons to justify to her own mind 
her desertion of her jfbrmer habits, thflh op- 
portuniues of renewing them in dicir 
strength. Dunne the summer of 1818, 
however, she had in a great measure con- 
quert'd thcKC feelings ; and had it pleased 
Providence to spare her life, I am oonvin- 
Ci>d that slic would at this hour have been 
returning to her former occupations widi all 
her fonner ardour. 

“ She was strongly impressed, indeed, 
with a belief tliat her confinement was to 
prove fatal; not on vague presentiment, 
but on grounds of wliich 1 could not entire- 
ly remove die force, diough 1 obstinately 
rcfuMxl to join in the inference which she 
drew from diem. Under this belief she 
completed every the most minute prepara- 
tion of her great change, with die same 
trunquiUitv as if she luul been making ar- 
rangements for one of those short absences, 
whidi only endeared her liome die more to 
her. I'he clothes in which slic was laid in 
the grave had been selected by herself ; she 
heitteU had chosen and labelled some tokens 
of remembrance for her mure intimate 
friends ; and the intimations of her death 
wen* sent round from a list in her own 
hund-wntiug. But diesc anticipations, 
diough so deeply fixed, neither shook her 
fortitude, nor diminislied her cheerfulness. 
They neither altereil her wish to live, nor 
die ardour wiUi wlurh idie preiMired to meet 
the duties of returning liralth, if rcturnmg 
liealth were to be her portion. 

“ They seemed rather to animate her zeal 
the more in any thing by which she could 
promote die welfare of her fellow-creatures. 
To this great work she seemed the more 
anxious to devote herself, as her recollection 
lurcamc the deeper, dial the * night cometh 
in wliich no man can work.’ * Life,' she 
says, in one of the lost letters which die ever 
wrote, and which contains no other trace of 
her own forebodings ; * life is too short and 
uncertain to admit of our trifling with even 
die lesser oppoTtunities of testifying good- 
will. 7'hc flower of the field must scatter 
its odours to-day. To-morrow it will be 
gone.' 
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**'Her forbodings were not often the sub- 
ject of hci convctsation with those around 
hex, because she knew how painful the 
theme was to them. For tlie same reaM>n, 
she mentioned it but sliglity to her relations 
at a distance. But there is a striking mix- 
ture of fortitude and tenderness in the last 
letter which she addressed to her sister-in- 
law. 

•• TO MRS BAl.rOtTR. 

“ FrmkfiHd, fkt. 22, 1818- 

• • • “ If it please Almighty God to 

<.parc my infant's life and my own, — I 
truE>t 1 am * made of sterner stuff',’ than 
to shrink from a few hours of any jiuin 
wliich nature can support— I suppose Uie 
trial will be made about tlircc weeks lienee. 

1 hope not sooner ; for even then 1 shall 
scarcely be ready. Ready ! do 1 suy ! 

^ What time would be necessary to prepare 
me fSr the change which 1 must probably 
then undergo! But there is ONE wim 
nhom one day is as a thousand years ! 
Wlicn I sjioke of ])Tcp<'iration, I merely 
meant that 1 had not * sit iny house in 
order.* 

“ 1 wisli, my dear Mary, that some of 
you would write very circumstantially about 
.unit I'ratgie ; and soon, lest the letter be 
too late for me. if 1 am to be removed, I 
cannot regret tli.it she is so soon to follow. 
But what a loss wdl she be to every mem- 
ber of your arcle ? Where is there a being, 
within the sphere of her inffiience, who does 
not owe to her many acts of kindness ? It 
gncvcK me especially to think of her excel- 
lent sister, whose kind heart will feel her 
privation most deeply 1 Remember me most 
aff'ecuonatcly to them boUi, cspecudly to 
aunt Mary, who was the hrst love of my 
heart— who w'as the Hrst person whom I re- 
ad U-ct as siiowing me kindness— and who, 
-inci’ the time when 1 remembnr her ‘■ing- 
ftig to (-ooth me, till this moment of my 
'ending Iicr iny blessing and tarewell, has 
nertr ceased to lie kind and dear to me ! 

** .May God bless my dear W'illiam and 
vou, in your lamiJy, and in all your con- 
cern^ ; but clutffy m that gn:aL concern ol 
making your conduct m this life a preparu- 
tioa for a better ! 1 sluU nut write again. 
My husband will. — 

“ Her antiupations, however, had been 
only too well-fuuiuled. After giving birtli 
to a still-born son, on the 7th of December, 
and recovering, for a few days, with a rapid- 
ity beyond the hopes of her medical fnends, 
.she was attacked with fever. It advanced 
with fatal violence, till it closed her earthly 
hfeon tile morning of Saturday, Decem- 
ber 19, 1818.” 

There arc intcrspcrscfl through the 
memoir of her life several extracts 
from letters written to her fiieiids du- 
ring a tour made through part of 
England ; and also a good many let- 
ters on miscellaneous subjects com<< 


posed during her abode in Edinburgh. 
The observations and remarks are 
chiefly memoranda of what passed be- 
fore her eyes ; but they are almost al- 
ways judicious, and occasionally very 
lively and amusing. The follow- 
ing little descriptions are very vivid 
and graphic : 

Did you ever see Kirby Lonsdale ? Tt 
is the most rural, pretty, interesting place 
imaginable. It is a true English vill^e— 
English in its neatness— English in the 
handsomeness of its houses, (Scotch hand- 
some houses are seldom built in villages)— 
and English, above all, in its church-yard— 
smooth as velvet— green os emeralds— clean, 
even to the exclusion of a fallen leaf from 
one of the tall trees that surround it ! From 
this chiu-cb'yavd, situate on a high bank 
overhangmg the river l..oen, you command 
a fine view of 1/onsdale, rising here and 
there into gentle swells — ^gay with woods 
and vil].is. The river is not very English ; 
for It is a rapid, lively, transparent stream 
—not creeping sluggislily through rich mea- 
dows, but dancing ^||kiiy to the sun, or 
dashing against tiny nKks into Lilliputian 
waves. * * * 

** JViriav at Harrogate ; and I be- 
lieve tlierc is no place in Britain to which 
you would not sooner accompany us. One 
hundred and forty people dine with iis daily 
—all dressed as tine as launch’s wife in the 
pup{K*t-show. Do but imagine tlie noise of 
SO many tongues— the bouncing, banging, 
and driving of eighty waiting. men — the 
smell of meat sufficient, und more than 
sufficient, for a hundred .and forty cormo- 
rants — and all thi«i m the dog-dius!!' 
• * « 

** Harrogate itself IS a straggbng village, 
built on an ugly sandy common, surround- 
ed until stunted black Scotch tir:i — the only 
thing in shape of tree or shrub that never 
can be an ornament to any possible place. 
From a hill above Harrogate, there is a 
view of prodigioui. extent, over the richest 
and largest plum which X liave ever sc'en.— 
York, which 22 miles distant, seems 
nearer than the middle of the landscape. 
Mrs I., who is an ICnglishwoman was in 
extacies. For my jiart, 1 must confess, 
that 1 think a btUe rising ground, or even 
a mountain, no bad feature in a UndscajH'. 
A scone without a hill seems to me to be a- 
boiit Oh interesting as a face without a nose ! 

jVlrs Bruntoii had not in her naturu 
any very great share of )Mx.*fical cn- 
thusiasra^ ot least she dues nut seem 
to liavt* greatly encouraged or cultiv.T- 
ted it ; yet few poets could excel the 
following description : 

TO MnS CEAIGIE. 

« 1810. 

” Stndlcy Royal is truly a noble place. 
Besides a park of 1X00 acres, adorned witli 
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timber of unequalled magiuficence, there are 
300 acres of pleabuxe ground, kept with a 
neatness of wliich 1 h^ no previous idea. 
Tho lawns are os smooth, and as equal in 
colour and texture, as green velvet; and 
though they, as wdl os the gravel-walks, 
are shaded by lofty trees, and embellished 
with an endless variety of flowering shrubs, 
not a fallen loaf-~not a twig is suftcred to 
derange their neatness. 

** The place b laid out in the old-fashion- 
ed style, with circular pieces of water, sta- 
tues, temples, cascades flowing over flights 
of steps, and banks mode hy rule and plum- 
met. Nevertlieiess, the place is not only 
beautiful, but magmfleent ; the ground is 
naturally swelling and varied; tlic artifi- 
cial river is so laige, that you forget it is the 
work of man ; the temples, tfioiq^h a little 
out of place, arc still bcautitul ; and the 
biuootli shaven lawns show to great advan- 
tage the dark majesty of the woods, that 
tower over them sometimes to the height of 
120 feet. 

** But, above all, Studley contains one 
charm which, so far as 1 know, is altoge- 
ther matchless — the ruins of Irnunmih's 
Abbey, nus noble pile — but how can I 
describe it to vou No wonls that f can 
use will give any idea of its beauty, or of 
the effect which it had upon me! Some- 
times Uic very recollection of* it fills my eyes 
with tears. I may convey to you some no- 
tion of the niagnitude or the biuldmg, by 
telling you diet it still covers two acres of 
ground, and that it onct' extended over ten ; 
but to describe the dfcct of the whole out 
of my jiower. Inuq'Uie the huge folding- 
doors thnmn open, to usher you iiiiu a ca- 
thedral of priKligious extent. The roof is 
gone. The noble pillars, of more than f’o- 
rintliian lightness, which once supported it, 
still spread hert' and there into broken 
arches, tuisted wiih i\) ; which clotlu's, 
but docs not conceal their forms. l.arge 
trees, rising from die dismantled court, 
mingle their giant anns with the towers. 
The windows — but why shnuld 1 attempt 
an impossibility I pnucsi I will never 
ttgain try to give an idea of Fountaurs 
Abbey I To crown all, 1 had scarcely heard 
the place mentioned, and had never reail 
any accoiuit of it ; so that it burst ujion me 
at once m all its glory. 

My companion, who is an Knglishwo- 
raan, maintained along dispute witli me on 
the comparative merits of Studley and Uun- 
kcld ; she, of course, prcfcrririg die lieau- 
tics of her own country, and 1, as in duty 
bound, upholding the honour of mine. 
The woods of Dunkeld are almost equal in 
magnificence. The river is superior ; as 
all the works of its mighty Maker arc to 
those of man. The mountains of Dun- 
keld are incomparable ; but I confess that 
Scotland has no Fountain's Abbey. 

Her kindness and warmth of heart 
thus beautifully burst forth on her re- 

turn from this little tour to her be- 


loved Scotland. One might almost 
think she had been banished from it 
for years by misfortune^ instead of 
having been in search of delight and 
iiappiness in merry England. 

** But no pleasure, which mere beauty 
can give, ever equalled that wliich I felt at 
tins first distant glimpse of my home— -my 
home, to which, wherever 1 travel, 1 al- 
ways return as to tlie arnu of a friend! 
Have we not reason to bless tlie goodness* 
which has so ordained that many a home, 
possessing no other charm, yot charms us, 
because it i;r our home. But mine has 
many, many comforts. If 1 could share 
them with you, and two or three other per- 
sons dear to me, it would want none to make 
it complete to me. This cannot be ! But 1 
trust wc shall meet in u home, which will, 
indeed, he complete to us all; and. who' 
knows whether our propensity to love the 
place with which we are familiar, may not 
lie one incanh of endearing to us that better 
home throughout eternal ages.*' 

Wc can only make room for one 
single letter to Mrs Jzett, hut we think 
It IS a very characteristic one. 

“ ApfU 10, I Hit). 

“ It is even so ! You .'irc sixty raileoi 
distant from Edinburgh, and I have lost 
what probably no time will restore to me ; 
that ‘ medicine of life,’ winch it is pro- 
mised that they sliall find who have re- 
ceived a title to yet higher rewards. Since 
you left me 1 have a hundred times detcr- 
minisl to write. I need not assure you that 
forgetfulness has had no share in my silence. 
I.ciity Itself would not forget a friend (if 
levity could have a friend) in one month — 

* one little month !’ 1 am reminded of 

yini by all my busifiens and all my plea- 
sures , tor— .which of my pleasures did not 
you lieighten— and in what branch of duty 
did not yon stimulate me ? But all that is 
over ! and 1 run only repent that I did not 
better vtee what might have been so emi- 
nently useful, 

I tfiank you heartily for your account 
of your rambles at Kinnaird — would that I 
were the companion of them ! In return, 
you shall learn my methodical routine. I 
write part of every forenoon, and walk for 
an hour or two before dinner. I lounge 
over the fire with a liook, or 1 sew and chat, 
all tlie evening. 

VouT fnend f.uiira proceeds with a slow 
but regular pace ; a short step every day- 
no more! She lias advanced sixty paces, 
alias pages, since you left her. She is at 
present very cnmforLibly situate, if the 
foolish thing had the sense to tliink so ; she 
is on a visit to Norwood, where she is to ' 
remain for a few days ; and a very snug 
old-fashioned place it is ! Though ir should 
never be laid open to the public at large, 
you shall see the interior of it one day or 
OthCL 
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Last Thursday I paid a visit to a very 
different lmbitation*-our chateau at St Leo- 
nards ; though nothing has «is yet the least 
tinge ol' green, it did not look very ill. It 
is as gay os ten thousand purple crocusses, 
and twice as many yellow ones can make it. 
1 shaU soon grow impatient to take posses- 
sion, and, if we can manage it, 1 beUeve wc 
shall revert to our old plan ot going there 
early; it not, 1 must just console myself 
with my friend Laura in Kdinburgh. 1 
wisli i saw the end of her ; but ‘ wdds im- 
measurably spread seem lengtliening as 1 
go.’ 

** If ever 1 undertake anodicr lady, 1 
will manage her in a very difterent manner. 
Laura is so decently kerchiefed, like our 
grandniotliers, that to dress her is a work 
of time and pains. Her younger sister, if 
she ever have one, shall wear louse, floating, 
ISasy iWbcs, that will slip on in a minute. * * 
As for ■ — -*s new production, 1 be- 
lieve 1 never shall have aiiy personal ac- 
quaintance with It. It IS an * Histoncal 
ltoinnucc’--« sort oi‘ composition to which 
1 have A strong dislike. Fiction disguises 
the simplicity, and destroys the usefulness 
of the true history ; and tlie recollection ot' 
the true history deprives me of ail interest 
in the hrtion. Besides, the foundation of 
— tale IS a history us well knuan as 
that of the deluge ; and she professes to ad- 
here closely to trutii, only dramatizing a 
little. Noa. this * dramatizing’ is an 
undertaking too arduous for mortals. Shake- 
speare himself has, in some degree, failed in 
It ; his historical plays are, indeed, the most 
timinJMff of hibtones; perhaps, as tar as 
mere rliaraeter i!> concerned, the n lost, - 
fiif. But he ih sadly eneuinbered witli the 
facts : and no jiart whatever ot the interest 
Ilf tliese playo arises from the plot ; so, at 

least, u appears to me. Now ond all 

other Misises, must pardon me, if 1 think 
that ladies are more likely to make their 
works interesting by well iinugincd incident, 
than by masterly delineation of character. 

1 .adies have, indeed, aucceeded in delineat- 
ing real life ; a very few of tlicni Imve done 
so; but it has been ratlier in pictures «t' 
manners than of cliaracter. But — has 
slender materials fur a picture ol manners ; 
and let your theory of temule genius forgive 
me for doubting her {x>wcr of giving inte- 
rest to a Story, the catastrophe of which is 
not to be forgotten. • * • 

“ Wc old folks make friends slowly— so 
slowly, that 1 believe life will be too aliort 
to furnish me with another such us you; 
therefore I value you accordingly, i hope 
we shall be near neighbours in anotlier 
world ; or, that if your place be, as it well 
may, a higher one tlion mine, you wdl not 
he forbidden to visit die meaner mansions of 
our Father’s house. * * 

** 1 am going to visit the woman tliat is 
come to No 6. I believe I shall hate her ; 
yet they say she is a pleasant person enough. 
If slie sits in the same place where you used 


to work) 1 think 1 sludl beat her. Thi^ 
say nanow-minded people always hate tlieir 
successors ; I must be the most illibenl 
all creatures, for I hate the successors of my 
friends. * * You see my paper is done 
—so, of course, is my letter.” 

At the end of the volume there are 
extracts from the journal which she 
kq>t on her tour through Kngland and 
Wales, from which wc r^ret that it 
is impossible for us now to make any 
quotations. It is very plain, simple, 
acute, and unpretending. 

Kmmeliiie*’ is a fragment of only 
lOOpages; butthoughonly a fragment^ 
wc conceive that by it the author has 
sufficiently attained her object, and that 
the reader could scarcely have borne a 
long story of such misery and such 
guilt. We, therefore, cannot regret, 
that this .sad tale of profligacy and 
wretcliedness is abruptly broken off— 
and could even almost wish, that the 
pure and high soul of the author had 
never imposed on itself the penance 
of delineating the life of misery which 
an abandoned woman is sure of lead- 
ing With the man who has seduced 
her aflection from her husband. 

We are loth to look, even with a hasty 
glance, on the face, however beautiful, 
of an adulteress — nor will our souls 
permit us even to be just in our esti- 
mation of her crime. Nature and re- 
ligion thcmnelvts seem almost to debar 
her from the benefit, in huiitun hearts 
at least, of the temptations by which 
slie may have been assailed. But when 
the adulteress comes before us, as is 
the case of Emmeline, (and there have 
been many Euiinclincs in real life,) 
deserting, in hideous wickinlness, the 
bosom of a noble-mindetl, generous, 
high-born, moral and religious hus- 
band, to whom she has born children 
yet living in their beauty and their 
innocence, and plunging herself, with 
hateful tears and trembling and con- 
vulsions, into the arms of a paramour 
l)Os»esbing only personal charms and 
worldly accomplishments ; and who, at 
the very moment of her monstrous sa- 
criflec, she well knows, in the bitter- 
ness of her guilty passion, can love her 
only with such troubled love as for 
ever trembles on the brink of hatred, 
contempt, anger and despair, — when 
such a “ white devil" rises before us, 
we wish to bo relieved from the poison- 
ed air of her loathsome beauty, and to 
keep our sympathies and our sorrows, 
in a wretched world like this, for siif- 
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firings and fbr sina that imply not the 
utter abandonment of all that ever na- 
ture implanted in our hearts^ and with- 
out reverencing which, we can scarcely 
hope to see the face of God at once in 
mercy and in judgment. 

We are therefore happy, since such 
a talc as EmmeUnc” was to be writ- 
ten at all, that it is but a broken frag- 
ment. Had the author prolonged the 
story of tliis adulteress, (dl heo^ must 
either have inevitably been repelled by 
the detailed account of her agonies ; 
or they must have been made to feel 
a fatal sympathy with them. We 
firmly believe that Mrs Brunton could 
not nave finished sucli a tale. She 
has lifted up the veil from the secret 
spirit of the adulteress ; and we are 
willing that it should drop for ever— 
for a short look suffices into that world 
of woe and wickedness. 

One “ moon" only of the married 
life is here described, and it, indeed, 
disastrous twilight hheds." From 
the first scene in the church, where 
the adulteress mocks the holiest ordi- 
nance of God and nature by swearing 
to venerate those holy duties whicli 
she is even at that moment trampling 
beneath her feet ; — a lowering and a 
thnndrous atmosphere Inmgs over their 
licarts and troubles and conlminds 
them. We are made to feel that con- 
trition is not tor them — that their 
faithful bosom friend is Keinorse. 
They have done an act from whose 
deep damnation” nothing can save 
even one little hour of their lives, 
whether waking or asleep j and we soon 
sec in the wrathful desolation of his 
heart, and the pitiable helplessness of 
hcr's, what it is to be under the ban 
and excommunication of nature. 

When this miserable pair are on 
their marriage-jaunt, a note is put in- 
to the hands of* Emmeline — 

The envelope contained tliese words : 

** Mr Devereux cannot retain in bis pos- 
session any thing which has ci'er belonged 
to Lady de Clifford, fie incloses a deed, 
which restores to lier tlic sum whicli he re- 
ceived three years ago. He has added the 
i^l0,()00 winch the law has lately allotted 
to him. In appointing Major Oecil trustee 
on tliis deed. Mr Devereux earnestly wishes, 
that an occasion may thus be offert^ of re- 
storing Lady de Clifford’s intercourse witii 
a parent so justly respected and beloved.* 

** Oe (Clifford read this note without com- 
ment. He laid down the papers, and left 
the room without uttering a word. 

** fiunielme saX gazing on tbeQi-*tcar8 


streaming unheeded bm her qres— her 
slender form bent in dejection and abase- 
ment. She could not now lull her con- 
science with sophisms of * hearts not form- 
ed to harmonize, which no ceremoides could 
unite or of ‘ consenting rouls, by Hea- 
ven's own act made one.* She could not 
seek comfort in recollecting the stoical cold- 
ness. which was tlie only charge she could 
ever bring against Mr Devereux. She had 
done him fatal wrong, and she felt it. 1’he 
heavier account of evil which lay against 
her, Emmeline did not indeed examine, for 
her compunction was not repentance. Hcr's 
were the deadly pangs of remorse— not that 
life-giving sorrow, which finds, even in its 
own anguish, a healing balm. The wrong- 
ed Mr Devereux had itostowed on her a gift 
which his circumstances rendered truly ge- 
nerous ; he had shewn, even amidst his just 
displeasure, a noble concern tor heT<iappi- 
■ess— for her restoration to the Jove and 
protection of her father ; and all tlie fiul- 
ings which imagination had magnified, and 
all tlie sopliistncs with which she had striven 
to beguile herself, vanished together from 
her mind. She saw, not an injured hus- 
band. supported by the first transports of 
resentment, venting anger which she need 
not fear, and could barely pity ; but Mr 
Devereux, deserted, alone in his unsocial 
home, wounded by ingratitude, disappoint- 
ed in confiding friendship ! and she wonder- 
ed where she had found the fatal courage 
to mfUct such aggravated suflfcnng. She 
saw him shed on his forsaken infants a tear, 
embittered by pity, grief, and shame ; she 
heard them hsp tlie sacred name of mother, 
and break liis heart witli questions * when 
she would return.* ^ Wretch that I am V 
she cried, * 1 sliall never return 1— My boy ! 
my boy ! I shall never see thee more !* and 
she wrung her hands in bitterness. * They 
are no longer accounted mine,' slie cried-* 

* they are not even named to me V 

** She took the deed, and eagerly cast her 
eye over it, in a vague hojic of finding there 
the names of her cbildnm joined widi lier 
own ; but tliey were not mentioned. The 
gift was to her alone, as if no living tlung 
claimed kindred or inheritance wiUi her. 

* Oh ! 1 have deserved tliis,' cried Emme- 
line, * for I had the heart to leave them 

Who tliat had seen her as she sat on 
the ground,— the snowy arm, on which tier 
face was half concealed, resung on the seat 
from whence she had sunk, her sunny ring- 
lets wet with her tears, her bosom struggl- 
ing with sobs that sliookher whole framev— 
would have known her for tlie same Em- 
meline who was wont to chase witli feign- 
ed impatience her laughmg boy upon the 
green— herself as plai'tul and as innocent 
as he 

“ A passing step at length roused Emme- 
line to the recollection of what De Cliffinrd 
must feel, should he witness her distress. 
She iose from her abject posture, strove to 
repress the bursting sob, and wiped tlie 
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tears which yet would force their way. 

* Dearest De ClifTord !* said die, * shall 1 
ever give tliee cause to thiuk 1 regret mak- 
ing any sacriticc for thee ? And ycU- But 
if thou const tind thy Imppiness in poor 
humbled Emmeline— how mucli more ma^ 

1 find mine in thee, my noble— brave— af- 
fectionate De Clifford !' 

** She liod time to compose becself before 
die return of her husbanil lie was absent 
for hours. When he returned, die traces 
of buffering were seen m hia bent brow 
and sallow cheek, but hib maimer wua un- 
clianged. He moved with Ins own firm and 
oommandiag step; he spoke in his own 
calm low tones. 

“ Had Kmmchne known how those hours 
were spent — had she seen him fixing lus 
unnoticiDg gaze on the pool where the big 
rain-dnips were plashing, nr resting his 
throMng head against the cold rugged rock 
—had she seen him at last raise n is fare, 
rigid with desperate resolution, and heard 
the groan in which her name burst frain liis 
Ups, where had been licr vain hope that she 
was herself alone sufficient for his happi- 
ness ? She was dien doubly the cause of hU 
suflering. It was for her that he had in- 
curred this new and tormeiUtiig sense of in- 
fcnonty» this remorse, this first venom of 
* die worm that never dies.* 

De Cliffbnl carries his bride to tile 
hereditary seat of his higli and un- 
stained ancestors— but another quo- 
tation^ and wc have done — 


and heard reproadi in words which con- 
veyed it to no other ear. 

** De CUff>rd had nothing communica- 
tive in bis temper. He was one iff those 
persons, who can sit for hours in the com- 
pany of tlie friend they love best, happy in 
die possibility of exchan^ng sentiments, 
without, perhaps, once talung advantage of 
tliat possibility. What he had no inten- 
tion U) conceal, he yet felt no temptation to 
communicate; and his thoughts and pur- 
poses were often to be gathered &om some 
acadenuil expression, rather than delibe- 
rately unfold^. Y'ct tit the inquiries of a 
friend, De Clifford was the most open of 
mankind. Any question whidi Emmeline 
could liave ask^ min, would have been an- 
swered, concisely indeed, but with the most 
explicit frankness. Had she ventured to 
op^iose liis opinion or his aill, he would 
have remained firm, indeed, but not with- 
out giving a reason for his firmness. 

** But Knrinieline ventured neitlicr question 
nor opposiuon. That which was a general 
habit of her husband's mind, she often mis- 
took for die expression of a pucuhar feeling 
towards herself. * Had he married a wo- 
iiiiin whom he respecteil,’ shcdiought, ‘to 
her he might have opened his w'hole heart. 
She might almost have been bis friend. 
But I !— What am I hut his toy ? — only to 
be eared for in an idle hour— soon, perhaps, 
to be thrown aside for ever— tih ! shall 1 
live to see that day ! No. I shall see lU 
approach, and tliat wiU break my heart, be- 
fore I have lost all !' 

“ It was not in her husband's conduct 


The visit hod been long unrepoid be- 
fore Kmniehne ventured to say, m a voice 
of timid inquiry, * Voii think ae ought 
not to return the Jenkinsons’ visit ^ 

“ ‘ As you please, EuiuieUnc,' was the 
reply. 

“ A stranger might have thought it in- 
tended to leave her judgment free. Em- 
mclme understood it differently. 

*. . Perhaps, then,* said she, in the same 
tone, ‘ i had better write her a note to say, 
that I ]>ay no \isits at present.* 

“ ‘ if you choose, niy love,’ was De Clif- 
fonVs reply. 

“ Its words were of the same import as 
the hist; its manner was so difibreiit, diat 
Emmeline saw he approved her proposal. 

** The note was dispatched with regret ; 
for seven months of total serJuMon— oif that 
penal secluvioii which mankind inflict, not 
111 their forgetfulness, but m their scorn- 
had given value to any mark of iiuman i^m- 
pathy or rcimct. Respect ! l^minclinc be- 
came every hour more sensible tiiat tliis sen- 
timent she must never more hope to awaken. 
She had gradually learnt to watch for tlie 
expression of an opposite feeling. In her 
better days, the gentle feminine Emmeline 
had claimed no deference which all were 
not willing to bestow. But now a watch- 
ful jealousy was stealing upon her. She 
read contempt in many an indifferent look, 


alone tliat Emmeline watched for tokens of 
disrespect. She dreaded even tlie presence 
of her servants. .She could not venture to 
reprove their misconduct, or even to re- 
mark their omissions. Their insolence she 
dared not encounter; for slic knew, and 
tliey knew, the vulnerable point, where tilt* 
meanest hand could fix a poisoned dart. 
The impertinence which anotlier would 
have answtsred with a smile of good-natured 
contempt, or a burst of idle indignation , 
wrung the heart of her whose conscience jus- 
tified tho scorn cast on her by the meanest of 
mankind. The encroachment*, therefore, 
of her domestics were unresisted, their ne- 
glects passed without notice, their irrcgula- 
ntics without reproof ; and as they fully 
understood the reason of this laxity, endure 
ance only increased the c\iL 

** De Clifford perceived that his house- 
hold was disorderly, its economy ill ar- 
ranged, his domestics turbulent and dis- 
satisfied. He remembered, with a sigh, its 
easy, regular, and willing movement, whUe 
guided by the calm but determined spirit of 
lus mother ; and the respect of whicn Etn- 
nieline was so jealous, gained little by the 
contrast. The charms of his long-loved 
home were one by one decaying. His 
friends had forsaken it. The charities of 
relationship were fled. His stdl dear Em- 
meline was no longer the playful being 
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lbnn6d to honish gloonii or enliven ease to 
pleasure. Anxiety and care were setting 
dieir ontiinely stamp upon her youtliful 
features. The smile which had once light- 
ed them with ^ddening sunshine, was 
BOW but the cold and short-lived spark that 
flashes in the troubled deep. 

** She tried in vain to disguise the change 
ftom De Clifflird. ft met liiai in a thou- 
sand forms, each alternately inspiring him 
with pity, grief, or displeasure. * Sweet 
ftail thing!’ he thought, * alike unable 
to resist temptation, or to endure punish- 
ment ! Why did 1 disquiet thy peaceful 
life?’ So thought Dc Clidbrd, as unex- 
pectedly entering his wife’s apartment he 
aurpris^ her in tears. She hastily con- 
oealed them, and he ventured not to in- 
quire their cause ; but sitting down by her, 
endeavoured to divert her mdanchoty. 

“ * You have not shewn me your port- 
Iblio for a long while, F.mmclinc. f doubt 
you have been very idle. Oome, little 
tnfier, let me inspect your proceetlings.* 

“ ‘ Oil ! not to-day,’ said Kinmelme, 
laying her hand on the portfolio ; * not to- 
day ! By to-morrow I hope to have some- 
flung that will please you.* 

“ • But I am in the humour to-day,’ in- 
sisted De Clifford, with good-natured ob- 
stinacy ; * and you know how your resist- 
ance always ends, Kmmeline.’ 

“ Tlie fading rose in Emmeline’s cheek 
deepened to enmson, and spread over her 
face and bosom. * Ahis ! 1 know that too 
well!’ she thought; * but why mast flie 
reproach come from you ?’ 

** De Clifford, unconscious that his words 
amid insinuate reproach, was now examin- 
ing some sketches which had never been 
meant for his eye. Two infant figures were 
repeated in cvciy attitude of sport and of 
repose. Many of them were blotted wuh 
tears. Upon some the names were written 
again and again, as if the very names were 
dear; and soractinies they were joined with 
a short and melancholy sentence that sued 
fur pity or forgiveness. 


« While De CliflTord hurried over his 
comfortless survey, Emmeline unresisting 
stood by and wept. In painful compassion 
he pressed her to his breast, but he did not 

speak, for he felt fliat this was a sorrow 
which refuses to be comfortvid. He now 
heartily regretted the solitude which left 
her to the free indulgence of recollections 
so dispiriting. 11c fervently wislied flint 
she had possessed one friend, nr even com- 
panion, to cheer her lonely hours. He 
tliought of his mother, and for a moment he 
half purposed to forget his displeasure, and 
entreat that she would come to sooth the 
wounded spirit of liis Emmeline; but 
when a doubt arose of her compliance, he 
found it more easy to resolve upon under- 
taking the task iiiraself, and he determined 
to devote himself to its arcomplidiuicnt. 
And he would have kept his determination^, 
could it have been fulfilled at tlie e'^pence 
of only fortune or life, for life and fortune 
were still light in liis regard compared with 
his beloved Kmmeline. But he forgot to 
take time into his account. He forgot the 
lengthened demands which the office of 
comforter would make upon his patience, 
and upon that regular, continued, self-devo- 
tion, winch, if indeed it ever be a natural 
virtue, is not the virtue of masculine na« 
ture, 

“ A few days served to make him weary 
of tlie confinement to which he subjected 
himself; and then he presently grew angry 
with Emmeline, as if she had compelled 
him to this unnatur.al constraint. He in- 
wardly accused her of weakness and selfish- 
ness, fur not absolutely driving him from 
her to his acaistomed exercises and em- 
ployments. After the first week, every day 
subtracted something from the cntircnesti of 
his self-devotion ; and while he was secretly 
angry with hiniself for breaking his resolu- 
tion, he was yet more angry with Emme- 
line for making him feel tint he ought u« 
keep it.” 


LETTERS OF (URBAN TO THE BE\ . 11. WESTOA.^ 


Our readers need nut fear from us, on 
the present occasion at least, any dis- 
quisition on the very interesting chur- 
acter of this celebrated man. We 
liave something much Irettcr to pre- 
sent them with — namely, perhaps the 
earliest traces of Mr Curran's pen that 
exist — letters, as it is said in the Pre- 
face, which, while they record many 
agreeable feelings of his youth, arc yet 
shaded with that melancholy which 


uccoinpatiied him through life, and at 
length wrapped his mind in the dark- 
est folds of acspondency and hopeless- 
ness. They were written on Mr Cur- 
run’s first visit to London in 1771), and 
during the following year, when be 
was twenty-four years of age, and are 
addressed to a dear friend and college 
associate. They shew much simplici- 
ty in the .style both of his feeling and 
expression, and are written in far bet- 
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ter taste than we should haveezp^ted 
in early life feom so ardent and so ima- 
nnative a character. They are fiill of 
heart; and if the writer be never 
quite brilliant^ he often shews that he 
easily could be so^ and that his wit> 
humour, and fancy are kept down, as 
it were, by that melanclioly native in 
his temperament, and most natural in 
his then cheerless situation, as well 
as by that fervent affection for the 
friend to whom he writes, which sccarns 
all display, and delights in its corre- 
spondence to use the most femiliar and 
easy language, as if two friends were 
talking together at a meeting after long 
absence. What can be better than the 
ftlWing description ? 

** Full of these reflections, as I passed 
the gate 1 could not but turn and take a 
last lingering look of poor Alma Mater : it 
was the scene of many a boyish folly, and 
many an happy hour. 1 should have felt 
more confesion at port of the retrospect, had 
I not been relieved by the recolfcction of 
the valuable fnendships 1 ^formed there, 
though 1 am far from thinking such a dr- 
cmnstance can justify past raisronduet ; yet 
I cannot call tliat dfne totally a blank, 
in which one has acquired the ^eatest bless* 
ing of humanity. It was with a melan- 
choly kind of exultation I counted over the 
number of those I loved there, while my 
heart gave a sigh to every name in the ca- 
talogue; nay, ev<m tlic Fellows whom 1 
never loved, I forgave at that moment ; the 
parting tear blottd out et'ery injury, and 1 
gave them as hearty a benediction as if 
they had really deserved it. As ibr my ge- 
neral acquaintance (for I could not but go 
tlie rourul), 1 poi'ked their respective little 
sighs into (me great one as 1 turned on my 
hed. My old fnend and handmaid, Betty, 
perceiving me in motion, got her liip under 
the strong box with my seven shirts, which 
she had rested against tlic rails during the 
d(day, and screwed up her face into rueful 
caricature, that might provoke a laugh at 
another time ; while her young son, Denny, 
grasping hU waistband in one hand, and a 
basket of sea provision in the other, took 
the lead in the procession : and so we jour- 
neyed on to George's Quay, where the ship 
was just ready to saiL When I entered, I 
fouid my fellow-passengers seated round a 
huge taiile in the cabin— we were about 
fourteen. A young Highland lord had 
taken the head of the table and the conver- 
sation, and, with a modesty peculiar to his 
country, gave a history of his travels and hb 
intimate connexions with the princes of the 
empire. An old debauched officer was com- 
plaining of the gout, while a woman who 
sat next him (good Heaven I what a tongue 
filie had !) gave a long detail of what her 
father suffered by that disorder. To do 
them all justice, they exerted themselves 
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most zealously for the eommon entertain- 
ment. As for my port, 1 had nothii^ to 
say, nor, if I had, was any one at Idsure to 
listen to me ; so I took possession of what 
the Captain called a bea, omstdering with 
Partridge, how they could play so many 
different tunes without putting each other 
out I was expecting that the aea-sicknebs 
would soon give those restless mouths dif- 
ferent employment But in that 1 was dis- 
appointed : the sea was so calm, tliat one 
only was sick during the passage, and it was 
not my good fortune that tlie kit should fall 
on that devU that never ceased chattering 
There was no cure but patience; accord- 
ingly I never stirred from my tabemade, 
unless to visit my basket, till we amved at 
Parkgatc.'* 

He gives, in the following passage, 
shortly but forcibly, that impression 
which the first entraifee into Tendon 
produces on all strangers; while the 
close of the letter shews us, that he 
never was an idler at any part of his 
life. Indeed, what great man ever 
was? A lounger in the world’s eye 
may yet have uncounted hours of mys- 
terious musing and of profound soli- 
tary thought. 

** From Chester I set out that evening in 
the stage, slept about four hours at Coven- 
try, and tlic fallowing evening at flve o'clock 
was in the view of near 120 spires, that are 
scattered from one end of the horizon to the 
other, and seem almost bewildered in the 
nust that perpetually covers this {wodigious 
capitaL It would be impossible for descrip- 
tion to give any idea of the various objects 
that fill a stranger on his first arrival 
surpriiie and astonishment. The magnifi- 
cence of Uie churclies, hospitals, and other 
public buildings, which every where present 
themselves, would alone be ample subject 
for admiration to a spectator, though he 
were not distracted by tlie gaudy dispW of 
wealtli and dissipation, continually shining 
before his eyes in the most extravagant 
fexms of pride and ostentation ; or by an 
hurry of business, that might make you 
tlixnk this the source firom which life and 
motion axe conveyed to the world. Besides, 
there ate many places here not unworthy of 
particular inspection ; but os my illness pre- 
vented me from seeing them on my first ar- 
rival, 1 shall suspend my curiosity rill some 
future tune ; as 1 am determmed to apply 
to reading this vacation with the utmost di- 
ligence, in order to attend the Courts with 
more advantage next winter. If I eontmue 
in my present mood, you will see a strange 
alteraUon in your poor friend. That cursed 
fever brought me down so much, and my 
spirits are so reduced, that, faith ! I don’t 
remember to have laughed these six weeks. 
Indeed, 1 never thought soUtude could lean 
so heavDy on me. 1 commonly rise in the 
morning between five and six, and rend os 
much as my eyes will pennit till dinner- 
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time; and then 1 out and dine, and 
fzom that till bed-time I about be- 
tween my lodgings and the Park. For 
God's sake, then, send me some news or 
othra (for aurdy Nevmarket cannot be bar- 
ren in such thirgs) that will teach me once 
moro to laugh. Adieu, dear Harry.” 

The opening of the second letter is 
very pleasant. 

I wdl remember the promise I gave 
you before I left Irdand, of communicatiig 
every tiling worth notice that should occur 
to me ; and 1 own you may, with seme ap- 
pearance of justice, complain of my having 
broken it Yet there may be something 
said in my vindication. A man setting out 
to a strange city, indeed almost a strange 
world, like this, expects to find nothing but 
novelty and surprise in every thing ; and 
will scarcely entertain a doubt of being al- 
ways furnished with materials for a tolerably 
entertaining correspondence. Yet he may 
find himself plaguily mistaken, especially if 
lie lias seen any other city. There are more 
houses, more gardens, and public places — 
more rogues and fools, in London than in 
Dublin. But you have all these things in 
miniature in die latter. What then be- 
comes of this vast fund of intelligence ? un- 
less you would wish to receive comparative 
descriptions, and to be told that St Paul's 
steeple is a few feet higher than Patrick's, 
or that ten set out for Tyburn, for one that 

takes his flight from Stephen's Green. 
These, I fear, if dwelt upon, would make 
but a sorry figure on paper, and be as tire- 
some to you, as the writing them would be 
disagreeable to me. Then, as for political 
news, which is the universal subject here, 
the very abundance is worse than a scarcity. 
There is such a variety of inconsistence in 
every anecdote tliat transpires, that one 
knows not how to believe any tiling ; and 
your own newspapers are filled with as good 
lies as 1 could send you.” 

Is any thing known of the history 
of the Miss Hume, described below f 
We think she must have died old and 
unmarried. She beats the blue-stock- 
ings of the present day all to sticks ; 
and what with a shrill voice, a hooked 
nose, and a bit of a beard, which no 
doubt she had, she must have been a 
delightful creature in the dark, where, 
wc understand, all cats are of one co- 
lour. 

** No doubt KcHler has informed you of 
Schoolc's exploit in the matrimonial way, 
with the daiubter of the widow Craigan in 
Limerick. It seems tlic whole posse comi- 
tatus was hunting the ihgitives mr three or 
four days ; but Schoole made a valiant run- 
ning fight of it, and has the dear creature 
here in London. I have liad the honour of 
being introduced as a particular friend of 
Mr &lioole’s, tlioi^h I fancy the desire of 
showing me the prise was the cliief ground 
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of die pariaculotity. She is a curious little 
put^, smart and chattering, and looks up- 
on ncr good man as an ora^ of taste and 
erudition. By her means 1 have got ac- 
quainted with a Miss Hume, who is also an 
original in her way. She is a relation of 
die celebrated David Hume; and I sup- 
pose, on the strength of the kindred, sets up 
for a politician os well as a sceptic : she has 
heard his Essays recommended, and shows 
her own discernment by pronouncing diem 
unanswerable; and tallu of the famous 
Burke, by the familiar appellation of Ned. 
Then she is so romantic, and so sentiment- 
al nothing for her but grots, and purling 
streams, and piping shepherds; and to 
crown all, it sings like a nightingale. As f 
have not die best command of my muscles, 

I always propose putting out die candles, 
before the song begiqs, for die preat^r « 
monticolity of the thing. This is an expe- 
dient I used to have recourse to in the Col- 
lege, when I had the honour of teaching 
Nixon to sing. 'Tis a miserable diing when 
a poor girl is so mistaken in her quuifica- 
tions, as to display only her absurdidcs, and 
studiously conceal every thing that she 
ought not to be asliaiued of. Even diis bc- 
wants not common sense, if she would 
but use it. But what have you or 1 to do 
widi die text or comment ? 

After drawing rather an unfavour- 
able character of the English Boor, he 
thus breaks off into a panegyric on his 
own couiitr 3 nnen, which bus not per- 
haps been suiqiasRed even in these later 
days so pregnant with lamentations 
over the degraded state of one of the 
finest people on the earth. 

Their fondness for genealogy, so much 
despised here, and not widiout reason, yet 
gives difsn an advantage they could derive 
from no other source. When each poor in- 
dividual is supposed to contain in his own 
person the acomiulated honours of many 
generauons, they are led to treat eadi other 
with a politeness and respect proportioned to 
this imaginary merit, and to cultivate a 
friendly intercoune that contributes not a 
litdc to reclaim, and even to refine the sen- 
timents of the illiterate ; and 1 have often 
thought, their manner of lamenting over 
theii dead, co-operates strongly to preserve 
and improve this untutored sort of polite- 
ness, by k^ing alive sometliing like a taste 
for composition in a language, that wants 
neither expression nor extent, and by pre- 
venting that language from a decay, into 
which it must otherwise have fallen : and 
to these you add the severe political griev- 
ances, and the still more cruel miserablr in- 
ducement to a strict association, the com- 
munity of affliction and wretchedness, more 
tlum can be found in either France or Ger- 
many, and yet fostered in the bosom of a 
eonbtitution boasted to be free. You will 
smile, no doubt, at these observations as be- 
ing unseasonable as well cNaggeratcd. 
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To the first I must plead guilty: but for 
the latter, there certainly is some truth in 
it, would to Heaven there was not so 
much !” 

The account of his visit to Hamp- 
ton-Court is full of life^ spirit, and in- 
genuity. 

** The servant who showed us the apart- 
ments, which weie very splendid, gave us a 
circumstantial detail of the pictures, and tlie 
judgments passed upon them by diiTcrent 
connoisseurs : he secmetl to be a good deal 
pleased with his manner of explaining a 
mute of tapestry, represenung the Persian 
war of Alexander : though a simple fellow, 
he had his lesson well by rote, and ran over 
the battles of Issus and Arbela, &c. with a 
surprising flippancy. * Bui where is Alex- 
ander cries Apjohn. * There, Sir, at 
iie d^r of Darius's tent, with the ladies at 
hiB feet.*-.-* Surely,* said 1, * tliat must 
be Hqihestion, for he was mistaken by Uie 

Queen for Alexander.* * Pardon me. 

Sir : I hope 1 know Alexander belter tlian 
that and he shook his head in confirma- 
tion of his opinion, while 1 paid myself the 
same compliment. * But which of the two 
do you really think the greater man ?* — 
* Greater ! Bless your soul, Sir, they are 
botli dead this hundred years.' 0 Horry ! 
what a comment on human vanity ! By 
my soul, there was the marrow of a tliou- 
sand folios in the answer. [ could not help 
thinking, at the insunt, what a puz/le that 
mighty man would be in, should he appear 
before a committee from the 'I'emple of 
Fame, to cldiin those Lutrcls he thought so 
much of, and be opposcil in tui> demand, 

Ulough his competitors were Thcr%iitc.'i, or 
the fellow who rubbed Buccjihalus's heels. 
How would lus identity be ascertained? 
f.'lia.'rilui!»‘, stand forth ; but should Msevius 
contest the buys with Cha!Tilus, would a 
million of critics decide the difference? 
What then must be tlie sentence ? Why, 
since the con(|ucror cannot be distinguished 
from the slave, let the chaplcl be ilividcd 
between tliein, et curru seiA us portetur co- 
dem. Thus, in a few years, may my dear 
Harry be a Tillotson, and his friend as luucli 
Cicero as Cicero himself.'' 

It wax in the following manner that 
he spent his time in London, What 
a happy kind of life, what a blessed 
blending of mirth and meditation — 
sport and study — fun and philosophy — 
purl and politics ! What a treat it must 
nave been to have frolicked with Cur- 
ran ill such scenes ; melancholy as he 
was, he must have been the life — the 
soul of tliern all. 

** I happened at first to be rather un- 
lucky in my lodgings ; I was not aware of 
their being Bituatcti exactly under the bells 
of 8t Martin, and tliat 1 was to be eternally 
stunned with the noise of praying bells, n'- 
ioining bells, and passing bells. I had the 


additional inconvenience of being exposed 
to the conversation of a man, no ways agree- 
able to me, a dull, good-natured, generous, 
unexperienced, opinionated, deep-read, un- 
learned, diqmtative sort of a character, still 
more offendve to me than my other neigh- 
bour, the steeple ; for I had learned to en- 
dure unpleasing sounds, but 1 never had an 
opportunity of learning to bear with a trou- 
blesome companion. So 1 changed my ta- 
bernacle not a little to my satisfaction. Be- 
sides being disengaged £^i the nuisances 
that infected me i^ore, I have procured 
much better -accommodations on more rea- 
sonable terms. For the future, you will 
tUrect to me, Xo 9, Orange Street, Leicester 
Fields. 

** Notwithstanding a fit of illness, which 
somewhat retarded iny application in the be- 
ginning, I have exerted a degree of assidu- 
ity, of which I once thought mysdf incapa- 
ble. For the first five months I was almost 
totally a recluse, indeed, too mudi so. 
When we seclude ourselves entirely from all 
intercourse with the world, our affections 
will soon grow impatient of the restraint, 
and strongly convince us that mudi of our 
happiness must be drawn from society ; and 
if we exert toi» much rigour, however phi- 
losophical it may appear at ilie time, to sup- 
press these struggles, the temper is apt to 
fall into a gloomy kind of apathy. This 1 
found to be my case, and 1 accordingly re- 
solved to soften Uie seventy of the disciplme 
1 had over-zcalously adopted, and to that 
end made some additions to my wardrobe, 
and purcliascd a fiddle, which 1 had till 
then denied niysclt. Do not tliink, how- 
ever, froninty ineiiuoning thoseindulgcnccs, 
tliat 1 have diminislied my hours of reading ; 
all I have done by the change is, employing 
the time that must otherwise be vac.int, in 
amuhcment instead of solitude. 1 still con- 
tinue to read ten hours every day, seven at 
law, and tliree at history, or the general 
principles of politics : and tliat I may have 
time enough, 1 rise at half after four. 1 
have contnved a mncliinc after the manner 
of an hour glass, which perhaps you may be 
curious to know, whidi wakens me regular- 
ly at that hour. Exactly over my head I 
have su-spendcd two vessels of tin, one above 
tlie otlicr : when 1 go to bed, which is al- 
ways at ten, 1 pour a bottle of water into 
the upper vessel, in tlic bottom of which is 
a bole of such a size, as to let the water pass 
tlirough, so as to maJee the inferior reservoir 
overflow in six hours and a half. 1 have 
had no small trouble in proportioning those 
vessels ; aud 1 was still more puzzled for a 
while how to confine iny head, so as to re- 
ceive the drop, but 1 have at length succeeded. 

** You will perhaps be at some loss to 
guess what kind of amusemont I allow my- 
self : why, I'll tell you. 1 spend a couple 
of hours every night at acoficc-house, where 
1 am not a little entertained with a group 
of old iK)liticians, who meet in order to dc- 
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bate on the reports of the day, or to invent 
IK)me for the next, with the other businew 
of the nation. Though I don*t know that 
eodability is the duuacteristic of this peo- 
yet politics is a certain introduction to 
the closest intimacy of coffee-house acquain- 
tance. One meets with a great deal of a- 
jnusement from this sort of conversation, 
and 1 think it can scarcely be devoid of 
improvement. Six or seven old fellows 
who have spent tlic early part of their lives 

in a variety of adventures, and are united 
at last by no otlier principle than a common 
vacancy, which makes it necessary for them 
to fill up their time by meddling in otlicr 
people's business, since tliey have none of 
their own, is certainly a miscellany not un- 
worthy a perusal ; it gives a facility at least 
of discerning characters, and wliat is no less 
Yiseiul, enures us to a toleration, that must 
make our passage through hfe more easy. 
I also visit a variety of ordinaries and eat- 
ing-houses, and tliey arc equally fertile in 
game (as a diaracter-huntcr. I think I 
nave found out tlie cellar where Kodcrick 
Bandom ate shin of beef for direc-pcnce, 
and actually drank out of the identical 
nuart, which tlie drummer squeezed togc- 
mer when poor Strap spilt the brotli on his 
legs.” 

The third letter was written at Bris- 
tol on his way back to Ireland, and 
contains an exquisite description of a 
coach scene, quite worthy of Sniollct 
himself. 

“ The evenmg before last I set out from 
London in company with Morris, one of 
my companions in the Wmdsur excursion. 
The other side of the coarh was occupied 
by a little, contemptible, cockaded thing in 
the land pay, and which looked still more 
despicable by being placed near a laughing, 
weather-beaten fellow, who belonged to the 
sea-service. Had master Jupiter cuckolded 
Tindanis in the form of a turkey-cock, 
instead of a gander, 1 should be tempted to 
trace my pedigree from Leda herself ; for 
no one more heartily hates a red coat, or the 
wearer of it. If, tlierefore, you have a 
ppark of ill-nature in your oomjiosition, you 
will iqoice in the pleasure I received from 
the contrast. The Captain, like the rest of 
his fellow-BCTvants, seemed enamoured of 
his livery, was shallow, ignorant, even in 
his own little deptli ; and you might sec by 
one eye that elevated his brow that he would 
be most arrogant, had he a body to support 
such pcetcnsiotis, or if the otlier eye did not 
show him a companion, who was likely to 

defeat any attempts in that way. The sai- 
lor seemra well acquamted with the affairs 
of this country, particularly of tlie last war, 
in part of which he had some sliarc ; and to 
this he added a ferocious sort of tmeonsd- 
ousness of his personal strength, with a little 
ostentation of his sujierior foidowments, that 
I readily excused, as it made him more 
eager to push the triumph over his poor ad- 
versary* ^'he conveissuoii turned a while 
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on the military and navy. The smell of 
tar seemed to ooead the captain’s nose, per- 
haps as much as powder would; bat he 
had mistaken his man, as well os the de- 
ment they were eng^ed on. The Commo- 
dore soon obliged mm to strike, nor did he 
moke amends for his fruitless attack on the 
nai^, by his defence of the standing army, 
whicli the sailor assailed in his turn, and 
routed with a volley of sarcasms, which 
were as effectual as if they had bew more 

extemporary. It must, however be observ- 
ed in his favour, that a perpetual habit of 
antipathy, and as constant an indulgence of 
it, might naturally make it impossible for 
him to speak on such a subject with much 
originality. As the Captain did not seem 
to have sufficient strength to support him- 
self through a good roasting, I undertook 
the part of a stake for him in his martyr- 
dom; but tile Commodore, either pa^ceivc 
ing my opposition to be only pretended, or 
satisfied witli having overthrown it, was so 
reconciled as to propose our supping toge- 
ther on our arrival at Bristol.” 

One sees nothing in these extracts 
of the melancholy s^iokcn of, as cha- 
racteristic, even in youtli, of Curran's 
sensitive nature. Many indications of 
it ran through other parts of Uie let- 
ters. The last one of the collection 
wc quote as being altogether illustra- 
tive of that])efulijrit} in his character. 
It is perhaps a little formal — but un- 
questionably displays considerable vi- 
gour of thought, feeling, and expres- 
sion. 

•* IMy not writing to you since I came to 
England, proceeding wholly from a scarcity 
of aru' thing wortii communicating, I might 
justify a continuance of silence from the 
same cause. But yet 1 know not well how 
it hapjiens, tliere is something in the fust 
day of tlie new year, that seems peculiarly 
to demand the tribute of remembrance : I 
could not let it pas^ without apprizing you 
tliat I am still in the land of the }i\'ing : 

“ cquhlvniJ** These amiivcrsary days 
sen'e like light-houscs on the great ocean of 
time, by which we direct and compute our 
courses. They olanii us to a momentary 
recollection of the tentpebtii we have wea- 
tliered, the quicksands wc liavc escapfsd, or 
the fortunate gales wc have enjoyed. If 
any of the stars of heaven have shone with 
propitious influence, we adore tliem for tlieir 
benevolent regards, and endeavour to engage 
tlieir superintendence for the remainder oi 
our voyage. 

“ As Young says— 

‘ We take no heed of time but by its loss ;* 
the moments slide unperceived away, we 
think it still in oui possession, still in be- 
ing, till the knell of our departed hours 
startles us into a perception of' its decease. 
These returning jieriods are not then with-, 
out their advant^e. They admonish wt, 
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Ml least, to dedicate one di^ in the year to a 
litdc leilectioiL The inddents of our life 
crowd in upon oui thou^ts, the pleasures 
we have found, the anxious moments we 
have spent : — and Reason, elated with tlie 
temporary subnussion to her authority, 
a merit of passing an impartial sen- 
tence, and of changing for an instant, from 
the venal advocate to the upright jwlge of 
our passions or our follies. Thun, too, the 
heart counts over its attaclnnents ; and if 
Fate has blotted tnit any name of cata- 
logue, we fix our expectations with a more 
anxious solicitude on die surrivors. When 
any of our fortresses against the outrages of 
fortune have sunk into ruin, we arc doubly 
bound to attend to the preservation of those 
tluit reiufun, lest we should be found totally 
defenceless in the day of danger. 

** Thus have I in some sort accounted for 
jny tipubling you with a letter at this jior- 
ticular time, as well as for the melancholy 
mood in which 1 sit down to write: in 
truth, 1 do not remember to have been much 


mote ddected. To you, my dear Hoic^, 
I hope this merry season has been more w- 
vouiable. An4 yet, situated as you ore, you 
can scarcely avoid sometimes feeling the 
heaviness of time, especially now when 
Newmarket has lost so many who might 
contribute to enliven it. As for my part, 
you can neither envy nor congratulate my 
situation with half the reason that 1 may 
your’s. I once thought that solitude amidst 
thousands was no butter tlian a paradox ; 
but now I dnd it efiectually verified. It is 
indeed the most drcaiy of all solitudes, to 
walk abroad amongst millions, to read the 
most legible of all characters, those written 
by fortune or affliction in every face you 
meet ; to feel your heart elated or depress- 
ed by every story, and with tlie most disin- 
terested soliciuide, acknowledging the ob- 
ject for its frilow-creaturc ; — to have all 
tlieac exquisitely respondent sympathies for 
which nature has so findy formed die bo- 
soms of her children, unobserved and un- 
availing. • • • * 


A FEW MOKE KEMARKS ON THE NFW WHIG GUIDE. 


We sometimes enjoy a very hearty 
laugh at Ambrose’s (over our usual 
nocturnal indulgence of a few scollop- 
ed oysters, and a glass of mulled sher- 
ry), when wi* reflect on the strange re- 
putation which wc have, even among 
our friends, of being the greatest quiz- 
2 ers in the world. It is all one what 
we say at the top or at the bottom of 
a 7 »age — it is all one in what style of 
typography we present our lucubra- 
tions to the eye of the Lector Benevo- 
luH. There is no faith in our italics— 
our small type docs not confer the air 
of quotation. Our friends, good wor- 
tliy people, are determined to think 
full surely that we print nobody’s wit 
but our own. 

Not contented with ascribing to 
some ingenious co-operator of our di- 
van, the manufacture of those brO- 
liant extracts wc have given from one 
of the most interesting and original 
books of travels, which this age of tra- 
velling, and of travelling books, has 
produced — we allude to “ Peter's Let- 
ters to his Kinsfolk,” — the rash and 
ignorant reading public of Edinburgh 
has, we observe, saddled with equal 
pertinacity upon some other brethren of 
our tuneful choir, the '' Trial of Henry 
Brougham, IM. P. for Mutiny,” the 

tSonnet on Myself," by the great 
Homer of Cockaigne, and the whole 
Parnassus of OdohtTty. As w'e, of all 
men living, have the least inclination, 
or, indeed, the least occasion, to plume 


ourselves on borrowed feathers, we 
really feel very much displeased with 
this liberality of our unquestioning 
lovers. We would rather stand upon 
our own legs, such as they arc, than 
be perked up to the of a lauding 
multitude, on the shoulders even of 
a Morris, or an Odoherty — to say 
nothing of a Hunt. In the mean- 
time, however, wc are very sorry to 
say, we have nut yet been able to hit 
upon any effectual and decisive method 
of giving light on these subjects, to a 
set of persons who seem mightily in- 
clined to be sand-blind. We thought 
at one time of having all our quizzes 
printed in blue ink, in order to dis- 
tinguish them at once, as it were, and 
iofo cwh from pieces of genuine char- 
acter, that really ore what they profess 
to be. But on consulting with Messrs 
Oliver and Boyd, our clever and inde- 
fatigable typograjihcrs, we And that 
the expense of this plan would be such, 
as to cause a very serious diminution 
from the at present flourishing profits 
of our great national Miscellany, lied 
ink would be cheaper, but then as wc 
are hona fide inclined to be at jwiace 
with the world, would the world allow 
us to be at peace with tliem, we can- 
not make up our mind to scare the eyes 
of the innocent and unsuspecting ^lass- 
engcr with such a broad and resolute 
hanging out of the scarlet flag of defi- 
ance. Wc wish it were possible tliat 
some one of our ingenious correspond- 
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ents could suggest something more 
feasible. 

In the mean time wc must proceed 
with the facilities and faculties already 
in our power — and already, if we may 
be permitted to hazard such a remark 
—so well exemplified in our practice. 
Once more, then, wc claim, and desire 
to claim no honour to ourselves for any 
thing printed in these pages, otherwise 

than in the same plain legible Bourgeois, 
over which the eye of the reader is at 
this moment gliding with delight. 

Wc promised in our last to make a 
few more quotations from that iiigeni« 
ous satirical work, the New Whig 
Guide, a w'ork which wc lament to 
observe do(‘s not make its appearance 
as it ought to do, cither expanded in 
propria persona behind the glass of 
our bibliopolic windows, or even as 
Wastle expresses it. 

Advertised proudly o'er tlic shops and stalls, 
In German-text, red ink, and capitals. 

The tyranny of the Whigs in this 
place totters to its fall ; but the sulky 
tyrants are resolved to display all the 
vigour they can muster even in the ago- 
nies of their last convulsion, and be- 
hold the effect. We promise them 
they shall not long continue to hug 
themselves on the succi'sh of this des- 
perate and clinging violence. Ere long 
thetf shall all “ die ,” — as they are at 
present compelling the poor Tories 
to write jirint and pubhsh, — and 

make no sign." 

The favourite butts of the author of 

I'he New Whig Guide,” are Mr 
lleury Brougham, Mr Paul Methuen, 
and Mr Frederick Douglas. These 
are the only individuals of all those 
whom he laslies, for whom he seems 
to entertain no shadow of redeeming 
respect. lie despises Mr Tierney for 
his ratting and his affectation of a 
plainness that fonns no part of his 
character; but he refuses not some 
share of due acknowledgment to the 
sagacity dnd shrewdness of intellect, 
which all who ever heard Mr Tierney 
speak, must be sensible that accom- 
plishf^ debater possesses. He appre- 
ciates Mr ^(Jiisonby's dulncss, but he 
also appredfikes his honesty. But for 
the three W'e have mentioned, he re- 
serves the pungent aud corroding 

droppings of the sole umningled vial 
of his wrath. 

There is only one other member of 
the Opposition who makes any near 


approach to the same high station in 
his displeasure, and this is no less a 
person than our own illustrious coun- 
tryman Sir James Mackintosh. 

We think, upon the whole, he is 
rather too hard upon Sir James ; or, 
as he calls him somewhere in the true 
style of southern ignorance. 

The bm’ biiirn. 

Who of old herded swine in the county of 
Naixne.*’ 

And yet we must say we feel sonic sa- 
tisfaction in observing the skill with 
which he plants some of his blows in 
the many weak sides of the learned 
knight 6 character. No man enjoys at 
this moment a greater nqmtation, built 
upon a more Sender and inade^aR: 
ibundation of merit, than Sir James 
Mackintosh. We well remember when 
he ehose to desert his friends, the 
Whigs, for the sake of a snugap^ioint- 
incnt from Lord Sidmouth — ^i^ithwhat 
kr(*n and bitter daggers those friends 
turned round to stab and laceruU* a re- 
putation which tliey hud so long, and 
so successfully, been doing every thing 
in tlioir power to support and increase. 
Here, in this city, whore he was edu- 
cated, and where he is still best known, 
things were said of him by Whigs of 
no trivial importance, which no Tory 
would believe, far less think of repeat- 
ing, now that Sir James h;u5 deserted 
the Tories, and has hushed the clamours 
of his calumniators the Whigs, by 
putting his sop of words once more in- 
to f/tetr mouths. But without at all 
condescending to touch for a inomont 
upon topics of which these did not 
scruple to preach uiK>n tlic house-tops, 
wc Uiink there is no harm in saying, 
that Sir .James has really lived quite 
long enough u^iori the reint inhered 
sweet sayings of Madame de Stael, and 
tlic eternal advertisement of that eter- 
nal work, his history of Great Bntaiit. 
From all that we have ever seen, read, 
or heard, of tliis clever Uhetorician, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that he is 
one of the last men of letters in Eu- 
rope, from whom wc should think of 
expecting a truly great historical work 
on any subject ; and when wc consider 
what an union of knowledge and wis- 
dom it would require, to enable any 
man to write a good history of Great 
Britain, wc do think Sir James is a 
most courageous knight in promising 
to achieve any such glorious tri- 
umph. What has Sir James ever 
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done or said^ that should le^ any 
man to bdievc him, primu facie, a fit 
person to tread upon that ground which 
has been barred for ever from all hut the 
most exquisite of geniuses, or the most 
audacious of quacks, by the inimitable 
march of Hume ? But it would take 
us into too wide an excursion, were we 
to attempt enlarging up(»n this. 

One of the best pieces in the volume 
is a poem entitled Tlie Choice of the 
Leader.” I'he principal members of 
OpiKjbition aic supposetl to have met 
together to select a chief, under wdiose 
auspices their campaign in the House 
of Commons may be conducted. Af- 
ter a viuicty of confident candidates 
'wv^^becn dismissed with more or less 
measure of respect, our celebrated 
countryman thus makes his appearance: 
“ On t'other hand, Mac^'Xktosh strives 
to unite 

Tlic grave and the gay, the profound and 
polite : 

And piques himself much that the ladies 
should say. 

How well Scottish strength softens down in 
Bombay ; 

Frwpients the assembly, the supper, the ball, 
'flic jjfiUoxophe~h( Ml of unloveable Stafi. ;* 
Afltcts to talk French in his hoarse Higliland 
note, 

And gargles I talian half way down his throat ; 
His gait is a shuific, bis smile is a leer, 

His converse is quaint, his avility queer ; 

111 short, — to all grace and deportment a 
rebel,— 

At best, he is but a half-polish'd Scotdi 
pebble.” 

He has some difficulty in gaining the 
<ar of the Cuiumittcc, but at last his 
time comes. 

** With clumsy alacrity Mackintosh rose, 
Hciiiovcd his old hat from the bridge of his 
nose. 

Uncover'd his ryes to tlic light of tlic day. 
And sliow'd his dark locks hglidy sprinkled 
with grey— 

Those pa/; jo/ locks, which at liberty roam, 
Untarnisli'd by powder, untamed by the 
comb ; 

Which, wild and erect on his forehead, are 
seen, 

True tyi^ of tlie freedom that harbours 
within. 

** He spoke, but to copy his idiom and tones 
The muse her despair very candidly owns ; 
The sound was osVirgil describes of tlic aoak 
Of ravens, tliat sit on the sinister oak,— 
The language, where flourish and flimsiness 
join, 

Uescmblcs good English, as counters do coin. 


* With ample respectfor theenidite,gTeat, 
And eminent men who adorn this dfbatfii 
With deference deep and profound to the 
chair, 

Or ratlier to those whom I see sitting there, 

1 humbly b^ leave to express my surprise 
On a question so plain howadoubt can arise ; 
And that it should nothe allowed on all hands 
What views and what talents the crisis dc. 
mands. 

“ * Ts this a fit season our notice to draw 
To quiddits and quirks of the Old Dailey 
law; 

Tlie rise of a duty, the fall of a loan ; 

Or drunken affrays of Maccallopinahone ? 
When Europe (1 love great examples to 
quote) 

Is like the head dish at a Spa tahle ffhoie ; 
Where men of all nations, with stomachs 
not nice. 

Arc anxious to seize the best sjioonful and 
slice. 

“ * When tjuunts are basely coUcaguing to 
trench 

On tlic rights of that innocent people tlie 
French ; 

I gave to their efforts in Liberty’s cause 
My first, and shall still give my latest ap- 
plause; 

You all must remember my earliest work. 
To vindicate Gaulf from the slanders of 
BrnKE ; 

I ventured the banners of freedom to wave 
In tlic faceof that pensioner, bigot, and slave; 
And, sanguine in hope, with sublime ebeu- 
tion, 

Applauded the march of the Frendi mola- 
tioD ; 

Defended — of mortals the wisest and best— 
Mikabead, Cokdobcet, Fetion, and 
the rest, 

By whose keen active minds and stout hands 
were o’erthrown 

Of priestersfr the altars— of despots the 
throne— 

Precursors and guidesin tlicir brilliant career. 
Of Hc'bert, Mabat, and tlie great Ro- 

BESFIEBRK — 

** * We saw, by tlicir efforts, the limits of 
France 

In rapid progression o’er Europe advance. 
Before her, Kings, Princes, and Common- 
wealths fall. 

On the Po, the Tessmo, the Rhine and the 
Waal! 

And who can behold, without sorrow and 
pain, 

This fiourishing Empire dismembered affdn ? 
Her sundards repell’d from tlic Sane and 
the Dyle, 

All the way to the out-works of Verdun and 
Lille: 

The friends of political freedom will mourn 
On this Mdc the Rhine to see Germans re- 
turn ; 


■ During Mud. de Stael’s residence in England, she was mudi attended by Sir J. 
Mackintosh — K. 

+ Viiidici.T (iullic.T, bv James Mackintojih. 
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At Dreideii so bdldt and at Leipsie so 


SOO 

And, cron the cruetest heart it must touch, 
That Holland is basely transfened to the 
Dutch! 

** * But this is not all — ^the complaints of 
the Poles 

Should ring in our ears, and sink deqi in 
euraoids! 

That nation, onoe happy, nnited^ and fVee, 

Near forty years since was divided in three ! 

Before that atrocious event, 'tis confest. 

No people was ever more tranquUi more 
blest ; 

Except once a year, when a question might 
rise 

Between two great parties— the eko^s and 

the 

And diets and councils of state came to 
blows 

To determine tlie claims of tlic akVs and 
tlie sko\. 

And shall not Great Britain (of justice the 

pattern) 

Redress the oppressions of FitED*RiCK and 
Catii’kine ! 

And rcdaim, for the Poles, by our voices 

and votes, 

Their national birth-riglit— to cut their own 
throats ? 

* Bur scarcely less vile than the seizure 
of Poland 

Has been our base conduct to poor Heligo- 
land; 

That innocent isle we have stolen from the 
Danes, 

And it groans with the wdight of our trade 
and our chains. 

On that happy strand, nut two lustres ago. 

The thude was free in luxuriance to grow ; 

The people at liberty starv’d, and enjoy’d 

Tlieir natural freedom, by riches uncloy’d. 

But, now, all this primitive virtue is fid ; 

Rum, sugar, tobacco, are come in its stead ; 

And, debauch’d by our profligate commerce, 
we see 

Tills much-injured race druddng porter and 
tea. 

And damning, half-Aiddled (I tell it with 
pain) 

Tlieir true and l^itimate master — the 

Dane! 

** * The Dane ! — Oh what thoughts at that 
word must arise ! 

A Monarch so good, unambitious and wise; 

Who firm and devoted by Bov apart stood. 

And ureter injur'd England— except when 
he could ! 

Yet this worthy Prince, wc, by treaties 
despoil, 

At first of hb ships, and at length of hb 
soil. 

** * Akin to this crime, are the allied at- 
tacks on 

The royal, revered, and respectable Saxon ! 

Good lieav’ns, witli what colours, wluit 
words Gin I paint 

The trials and woes of tliis suffering saint ! 


true. 

To the aid of the Fzendi all hb fbiees lie 
drew. 

And, from their united success he afar saw 

A richer reward than the Duchy of Warsaw. 

Had fortune not frown'd on NafOleok 
the Great, 

How different, to-day, were Auau8Tus*8 
fate! 

The Niemen, the Rtiine, then, had bounded 
hb reign. 

And Stralsund display'd hb gay flag o’er 
the main ; 

In Prague he, prhaps, had exalted hb scat. 

And Hamburgh and Dantzig liad croudi'd 

at his feet ; 

Then Prussia’s proud flling (if the French 
spared his head) 

Had begg’d through tlie world for a 
of bread, 

And the Elbe and the Danube, the Oder 
and Weser, 

Had giv’n to Augustus the title of Cwsar. 

“ * Though Germany, England, France, 

Sweden and Spain, 

Russia, Prussia, and Portugal join to main- 
tain • 

These crimes, I assert, without fear of le- 
c^ng. 

Unanimous Etjbope condemns the pro- 
ceedbg 

I liave lately in Switzerland been, and de- 
clare 

The ciowJa wliich I met in the solitudes 
there, 

Men, women, and children, tlie goatherds, 
and goats — 

** Blit here aloud laugh quell’d the orator's 
notes; 

And glad to extingubh a preacher so dull. 

The Meeting unanimous bellowed ^ a 
bull!!’ 

Save Mathew alone, who, in accents of 
tlmnder 

And great indignation, roar'd out * a ScoLh 
UunderT 

In vain poor Sir James, in a treble- 
pitch ’d screech, 

Endeavour'd to follow the thread of hb 
speech ; 

Coughs, sneezes, and laughs, pealing loud 
thro’ the room. 

Pronounc’d, in a tempest, the candidate’s 
doom; 

And ev’n of the Judges' deebion no more 

Tlian a word here and there could be heard 
in the roar. 

As-—' SiDMourn*’— ‘ apostate'—-* suspi- 
cion'—* not clew'— 

* Vindidiii*— * Burke*— .< pension'-* two 

thousand a year’— 

* Scott'— ‘ both sides’—^ best bidder*— 

* though never so clever*— 

* A Jacobin once, and a Jacobin ever' ! ! ! 


* JiOrd Sidmoutl) hiid in his administration made Mr Mackintosh Recorder of Bom- 

hav.— E. 
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'Wv, Ikim' no small difficulty iu makings our selections^ now that we have got 
inis) the poetical part of this production. We would gladly quote the whole 
of the lyrif .il pieces -in particular, in order to funiish tlie few faint-hearted 
youn}; Tories, of this place with a manual of merry staves, by which they 
nii'^ht chtiunt their courage into a flame, when two or three of them are ga- 
thered together over that ])rivate bowl of hot punch which commonly tbllow's 
the' jnclg<‘s’ claret at a circuit dinner. Ilut we refer them to the work itself, 
and shall merely give them a slight siieciinen ; w^e venture to say that the 
following Jilcdlcr/ has great merit : 

So sweet a Hiecr 
I ne'er shall hear 


Oh ! the time is past, when Qtiat ia -Ai.y 
My caifs would chase, 

When oil in hie that inarle me gfiy 
Was place— still place ; 

New hopes may bloom, 

New ofler>> come. 

Of surer, higher pay— 

Hut tlure's ncitliing h<iH so sweet in life 
• \s Quar/ei -(laf/ ' 

Oh ! there's Loihing hall' so sweet in life 
As Q}tut tt.1 -dut/* 

II. 

Tlio* I hit and vote with Tr/er 


From OpjMbltion tliroats. 

As when lirst 1 caught the S^ieukcr's eye. 
And hig wiih notes. 

Moved tlio Conimittcc of Supply, 

On Ordnance iota !* 

111 . 

Oh ! never sbidl from memory fleet 
Dear Polocc-yard !-f- 
iSull fancy haunts the envied scat 
Of Hubert irard.;^ 

1 inumph'd there 
Hut hay-u-jitay 

And touch’d but half ific pay ! 
But oh I nc*cr may touch it more 


Suir»‘ .ill hopt's past ; 

Tl’.u' 1 win lioin thu^e wlio luugh'd hefdie, 
A < /•'( < I at last ; 


Fur half a-day ; 

Alas ! J ne’er may Umth it more 
l‘ur half a-day ! 


0.‘ the ihllowing it would he loll} 
hue i-. peihap*: as good as imssibk'. 

— Btj T. M. A’v/y. 

I. 

Ihl'L'vc me, if all those ende;u'ing young 
el’..*’ni>., 

hieh I g I •_> on so fondly to-day, 

».r»' o, cliuigi* Ijj to-Ui()iT<iiN , and llat lu 

H’i Misi-s 

lake 1.0.“' -gitis fiding aw.iy ! 

'Jliiu; 'vij 'M'hi still Ik- ador’d, as this ino- 
num li.D'i ..It, 

1 't lln Titvi'hi i'*-. r.jilc U' i( will, 

A;.a ..‘iiuiid tilt dear rum t-uli wush ol inv 

I'l’.'i.t 

W ouid uitnmt serdanOy suJL 

II. 

Ii !■> mu, wh'le beam) iiiul youth arc thiae 
e\vn, 

\nd fi,* I lurks unprofaR'd by a ti:u, 
’lli.u liu' tmour and faitii ul‘ a ujuI t.ni t;c 
ki own, 

'i’o wiiii’ii lime will but make thee more 
dcr*r ! 

0 ;i ’ tin heart lliat has truly loved, iicttr 
I onsets, 

Hot a.'. tiiiJv lovt^ on lo the close, 

Ab the sun -flower turns on hei ginl, when 
lie sets, 

’j'iic h,inie look which she turn'd when he 
)i se. 


to Spy one word. The wit in the Iasi 

Imitaied.^To I\ A/—, M, P. 

I. 

Btheve me, wlicn all tliose ridiculous air. , 

W Inch you practise so pretty to-il^y, 
bh.Jl M.nish by nge, and thy well twisted 
h.iirs, 

lake my own, be lioth srantv and grey, 
'i’hou wilt still he a guusc, .'i goose thou 
li.ist been, 

<Tho’ .1 fop and a fiiliMo no more) 

And ilit world winch iiu.-. laugh'd at th ' 
foul of l CN 

Will l.iugli at the lool of l^rcc-icoie. 

II . 

'Tis not, while you wear a sliort coat ui 
light brown, 

'fight Inctflus .uul neekelorh so full, 
'Dial till. HibsuinU bUink of a umid can be 
shown. 

Which time will but render more dull ; 
Oil I the find, who is truly so, never forger, 

Ihu sn*l fools it on lo the close ; 

As haves the debate, when ho 

sets, 

.lust as dark as it was when lit lo-ie. 


• “ Mr Talcraft was Clerk of the Ordnance in llic Talents’ adiuiiustration, tuid mo ed 
tile Oidn.uue cstiiiiates— K.” 

+ “ 'riic Ordnance Office m Po/occ-»/art/.” 

Ij" “ n. \\ aid, hsap M. T. for Ilasleuieie. and now Clerk of the Ouln.'inee— ! 

VOb. V. L 
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He does not succeed quite so well in Scotch as in English ; however, we 
must give oue specimen of tliis. Wc shall ^so give the prefatory note of 
tlic author himself. 

•* We doubted whetlier we ought to publish the following Song under the title of an 
Melody; but the author, the elegant am! erudite Member for Glasgow, the 
Hvsm indeed we may say, of Greenock, obsures us, that it is as good English as he ever 
spoke in his life. 

** After tlus testimony, wc cannot hesitate to lay before our readers the following Eng- 
lish Mulod). 

TflL BLACK BB003T. 


A Scotch Sang English'd ; by K. ¥.• Esq. M. P. 
To tfur iuue of “ 77ic littl came JidiUin^ ihiOtts,h Ute 


I. 

The Bniomf cam cajwuring doon to the 
Hoi'se, 

■Wi’ a mrwion about an KxcificmAn ; 

It suns tlie J'Achcqiwr can loosen a noose 

Whech the law too cruelly teis, raon ; 

So Looshiiigton cried, *^ye'\efoondaniare'b 
nest, 

“ We weesh ye mucli joy o' the prize, 
mon ; 

** Tes a vera new grievance, but one o’ the 
best, 

** Whan die Trasory snubs the E\ci»c* 
nion." 

II. 

The Broom is commonly pat^kie enoo ; 

Boot was, fault, ilkna night, not a 
tiion, 

hi he thought, in the coontrj', to make a 

hubboo, 

Wi* a nios>ion about an Excisemon ; 

l-or the Trasur) ciied, yc’vc loond a mart's 
iiert, 

Vr'e weisli }t' much luck o’ the prize, 
iiion ; 

'Tis a %'eTy lu-w grievance, boot anc o' Uic 
best. 

Whan the Irabury snubs the I.xci{.t- 

mon. 

But our pool uo Itbs succcbsful i: 

'Witness tile Tollowing : 


III. 

The Exciseman is keen, like a at a 

laut : 

Likr (I Whrg too, he staps at no lies, 
mon. 

And so, 'gainst the honest plain d€ii^:r IT* 

nviut, 

Black Broom would support the Exc^^c- 
mon ; 

Then the Htaisr all cned oot, ye've foond a 
mare's nest, 

Wo weesh ye much luck o’ the prize, 
mon ; 

’Tes a vara new grievance, but anc o' the 
best. 

Whan the Trasury snubs the Extisemon. 

IV. 

There arc I’ofx on the Airniy, and votf on 
the Naivx*. 

For Aisiiinars aiv’ to revise, mon ; 

Boot, aye, tlie best (and fair k, 

God saive yc) 

Was tlie Broom's just about the Excisc- 
nion : 

For the co.mtix' craid oot, ye've ibond a 

iTiarL's nest, 

We wccssh you much luck o' tlic pri/e, 
mon ; 

'Tis a vara new grievance, but one o' the 

bt ‘it, 

Whan the Trasury snubs the Exciseniou. 

ongiiials than he is in imitations,— 


AN EXCEI LL.VT NEW SONG. 


To ike tunc of A CMer time uvw, and he iivni in a SialL' 


Ve noisy Reformers who rant and who bawl. 
Come listen to me, while 1 sine vou of 
Paul 4 

Not liim ^ who, at Putney, gave fiurdett 

But the worthy successor of Westminster 
Paul. 


Vc Billingsgate muses, ye dames of the 
HaU, 

Come sing from my ballad the praises of 

Paul ; 

We Poets of Grub-street, who write for tlic 
stall. 

Had octet a fitter Maceuas than PauL 


* Kirknian Finlay, I 'sq. M. P. for Glasgow. 

+ “ See Mr Brougham's motion, on the 2d April, 1816, ndalive U> the lemiaHon of 
excise pL-naltics. 

J “ Evidently Paul Methuen, Esq. 

^ “ James Paul, Esq. (since deceased) wounded Su F. Burdett, in a duel on PiUnev 

ai • adi Ti' 
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If the air of a *prentice, the face of a doll. 

Were beauties, how lovely a creature were 

Paul; 

if a wi{;-block, well painted, Oie heart 
could enthrall, 

Kven Frevniantlc's bclf could scarce rival 

OUT Paul.* 

If a west-country tone, twixt a stutter and 
drawl. 

Were eloquence. Lord, what a speaker were 
Paul ; 

If a model, with no more brains Uian a ball. 

Were a head-piece. Oh dear, what a States- 
man were PuuL 

You'd 6 wear he was bred up at Coach- 
makecb' Hall, 

Such a Kpimtinff unH four-lnJiand Dandy 
is Paul ;f 

Had you seen lum, when last he enacted tlic 
WaU! 


Even Moonshine grew pale, and knocked 

under to Paul. 

He swears he belongs to no party at all. 

And truly no party acknowledges Paul ; 

Hut, just as the Lion employs H.)ackall, 

I’he Whigs are so good us to tolerate Panl. 

He had heard of the sudden conversion of 

Saul, 

And thought changing sides was befitting a 
Paul ; 

But the Hebrew got reason and light by 
hU fall, 

But duIiiCHS and darkness still stick to our 
Paul. 

His like we shall ne'er see again, all in aUl, 

If any thing ever should liappen to Paul ; 

And now should the sense of my Song ap- 

pear small, 

1 beseech you remember, my subject is 
Paul. 


I. 

Wlule every tongue. 

Both old and young. 

From Penzance to Penrith, 

Is hymning Paul, 

Will no one call 
Their thoughu to Ilunthonic 
H. 

Taste, wit, and bcnsc— 
Witliout pretence — 
Though Pali, be furnidud with; 
1 liey .scarcely are 
Abori the par 

Oi tliobe of Ilutidwtne Smii ii. 

111 . 

Wise Nature chalks 
'J lun difl'crcnt walks ; 
Through Picc;idi1]y 'b width 

'I'hougli J'ai l may stride. 
Yet gay C hrapMde 
r.kulti in Uimdwnu' ISmitii. 


IV^ 

llio’ Flood's the pride 
Slannr A tide. 

And Fi VLAY of the Xith ; 

Old Fatlier Thames 
A triumph claims 
O'er both, in Handsome SniilJi. 
V. 

With blooming grace 
He decks his face, 

And smiles to^hew Ids teeth ; 

And old threescore 
Ne’er saw before 
A Beau like I/andsomc Smith. 
VI. 

Siirpacsing, sure, 

Botli Monk and Moore, 
In eloquence and pith ; 

The charms combin'd. 

Of form and mind. 

Unite in Handsome Smitu. 

VII. 


Then Britain — around 
From Plynioutli Sound, 
Hven up to Pentland Fritli, 

Her voice siiould raise. 
And sing the praise 
Of If'tie and Jlumlsorne Smith. 


■Jlit*rc is an ing^'iiuity in this little mmreaii, which might have done honour 

to our friend the iiectur himself. 


Poiiticai Atfifuihet ; t/r, fhe Ft 

A, was an Altiiorpe, as dull as a hog ; 

B, wius black Bbououah, a surly cur dog ; 

C, was a CocaiLANK, all btnpp'd of bib 

lace; 

D, was a Doitolas, who wanted a place ; 

E, was an KuniNCTov, dismal and dumb ; 

F, was a Finlav, a hogshead of acum.; 


' Member s A. B. C. 

G, was a Gordon’s prepoitntms phiz ; 

H, wab a Heron, a damnable quiz ; 

J, was a Jor. .ll'K^ L, whose luw is a jest ; 

K, was tt Kkox, in a sincLUi c-ricst i 

L, wub a Lamrton, sour, baucy, and sad ; 

M, was Paul Methuen ! — a Dundy 

guue mad ; 


* ** These seem to allude to Mr Frecmantle, Secretary of the Treasury in the Talents' 
Administration, wIm) certainly wears a wig, but whctlier he deserves the imputatiou whu;h 
tlie rest of the line conveys is not so dear— E.” 

•y ** Mr Metlmen was famous in private theatricals ; it is presumed that he also be- 
longed to the four-in-hand club." 



>, VJ** bip Nucunt, who “ Portugal** 
writ ! ! ! 

n, waf. an OssrtsTON, small ns his wit; 

1 \ was poor PuEaTON, stark mad about 
oats ; 

O, was a Qij i n, who a ith ni'itbcr side votP'i ; 
U, was daik Romu.i.vN hyjKimtc hwk ; 

S, was a Sm 'ION', — L ord, coaclmian ami 
cook ; 


T, was Toat Tiiomi*sov tinker from 

IMi 

V, was a Veh VON nn * a p^uHtic fool ; 

W, was a Waiuie, ’wixt :i wasp and a worm ; 
Hut X, V, and Zed, are not ibuud in this 

form, 

Unlcs*! Moohe, MAUTiid and Creevv be 

haid, 

( As the ittsf of mankind) to be X, Y and Zed- 


JVu? AVu» Guide. 


Our extracts h.iv» sAvelled to such an extent, that we are alnxist 0*511, 'iinotl 

to add auy tiling tnuio to them ; but our readers will be deiightt il wjth tije 
last of our tTes]),isai s. The volume concludes with a very iugenious ‘‘^aocouut 
of a parliaiuer.tury dihate," the wit of winch lies in shcwiiif.^ wluit stran:;e 
results might he )iruduct;d among men, could the crnmose^pial system he tally 
reduced to the crrriiinly of a rckhcc, and did the constitution of our corporeal 
fabrics permit of our niakinj^ little exchanges among ourselves of different parts 
of our re .ji' < tiv(‘ skulls. Among otht^rs, the author supposes that Mr Henry 
Hroughiiiii, .md the late excellent Mr Homer, had undergone an o]»eriiti(m by 
u liich tilt ir re‘-,jicctivc had ch.ingcd plaee.s. We haw - 

pleasure m ob-ervin^, tliat in spite of all his levity, this AVi r t\en wlieii a 
ihtri.f. H cn ph tuf iiainpi)**, retains sullieient iis.c of* Ins judgment to miilve him 
pav due honour even to his ad'.irsarus. The character of IVIr Ilornei did not 
.tdlmt of henig spc»rt« d with. Thtre Ava ; that about linn whieh nude friends 
and opiKnieiitb alike vipiice in the contem}»]atioii of In.s worth. 'I'lie mode t) 
and ealimiess of Ins manner s. t so gracefully uj>on the clear and conmiandiiig 
power nt his mnid, and flu- giiitlemss of. his In ^ inc lieart w.is so con''pi- 
cuous cNcn in the most pnrelv intellectual of Ins e\<rtions, that it was nn 
wonder he h\ed w’ilhout a foe, and ihtil witinmt u slandei. 


** I much sur)»ris'jd to see tliat the next 
♦wo <lentl'’iuen who pre'-ented theinsvlves 
Iwlh CJinit Iron] the srimc vuie of the Ihuise ; 
hut when I recogimed Mr Hoasrit and 
BRorGirA>L 1 felt that the arraiigeineiit 
was quite proper ; .is> no two pt'rvjas c.>uM 
be more opposed to one another in inaninTv, 
characUT, anil principles, than they- and 
that an utiiou between them woul<l be .ib- 
tiolutely necessary to the e.stablishiiig a gc- 
nei.d Itarni('n). 

“ The tiperat’on had «'.arci'Iy been fiiiishtd 
on these ticntlemen, wlien Mr lion i ii 
•'Taricd up in tlic most iinputlrnt mutnu'r, 

and began a violent, mid co.usc 

attack upon all iminkiivl, fiom the I’luici' 
Hcgeiit down to Mr Abbot a brewer of 
C^anterbuTA. lie called every body by the 
grossest names, and when Mr 1 *<»nscjvha' 
rose to endeavnui, asit .-.eeincd, to moderate 
his fury, he lent him such k bn\ on the 
<»ir, afckiiiMked the silver sjMcracles wb^cli 
he wore ou his forehead intd .Mr 1 *K'Jj:]i 
Giiaxt's' right eye, and nc.irly prostrated 
the n’vcrend leader hiir: ,eU' on the floor— 
but what most MiTprisw! mo was, the diar- 
rhoea or tlux wli’ch now flowcti from Mr 
IlORKiSiii's lips, and the. tum.il rtjietiUons 
of iJic .same thought m all tlie various 


wottls and fornii tvliicli the vivabuhirv of 
the \ ulg.ir tongue could suppiv ; mdird tin r j 
seemed no riM'-ou v.’^hy he no/lit not h,i\e 
giHie on, stringing wowU, like he ids, on on. 
thread, for the whole night long; hut a 
look of general despair, am’ a loud erv of 
(|uesUou, confounded him, and obliged him 
lo sii doan; ujion whieh 1 ohstTvi.d thri»^ 
Lord Mir ton and Mr ('tiaiii.i- s \\ \ ,v,s i:, 
betaevn whom Mr llonvbil Imd been be- 
fore siUing, ehangt'd iheir platen, and Sir 
hnv.vtis Bi iiiJi.TT and Lord (’otii- 
JtANX went up and shook hands with 
him 

Mr Unoi UJ1 ' ai, on ilic comrarv, had 
actpureil, by the ili.mgt, a sed.ife, solemn, 
:uiU genliemaiily manner ; he did not spe.ik 
lung, but he spoke well; he exprisseJ p 
pToptr indignation against .haobnis, a man- 
ly wmtempT of .Mountchiinks, and ihegieai- 
c t aldioneuct. of bluster, quibble, ev.isi.in, 
lunl pctiifoggmg ; he picki-d np Afr Piix- 
SONWV’.S spcctaelep, and presenud tlicin to 
him with a compassionate smile ; he en- 
deavoured to give a kmd turn to the absur- 
dities which Mr IIuhvlc. had utterid, and 
took his scut near Mr Wii.i iam 
will) whom ho continued m clusc and friendly 
conversation for the rest of the evening.” 


<>rc of Sir V mrnm was laughed at for a metaphor about the fruits of the Asphaltic 

jAkc 
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SONNLT. 

*>;f sC'^iiig'a h)hnkftiU Jtmu ]\fr ITocic's Pipe* 

Hi sn’n were the scenes aroutnl ; — a sluinhrous (lr(‘a\n 
UeifjuM like tlie ‘»tiUiies'< of an auturnri tliy ; — 

K.u’h man lnul yiehiinl lo the tramiuil sway 
()f Client thoujiht ; — wIuti, niih a yellow gleam 
Like that of an October morn, a strinim 
Of living fire, with s\i|HTnatnral ray, 

Vlov. M from the She]>h(T<l’s Pipe — one <paTk (li<l seem 
j\ wanilennc C('niet, ere it diefi away. 

An«L like that ^p.iik, iny feeble morbid spirit 
I.ingers uiuni oldivioiis dusky shore ; — 

But il on, my friend, by nature didst inherit 

'J’lic robe that Shaksitaki , Bi ax'', and Spt sern woie!- 
Lc.irn to write Nmiiets, IIo(,(m and thou bhalt merit 
Applause, with deatiiles.- PnitAiteii ovtrniorc! 

K, P. GiiT.ir' 


sovxi;t. 

7ij the hfftvitful AiiSi, Lt:cY For 'Tan*. 

Ort //tv iihaktnjr CatUiftr fioni otic B into a»ofh- 

Alkj i r no narrowness lie in my mvd, 

But riful nupurtiiil iii all pleasurts sinking 
Its thirst, which men draw from the Pa tiaii weed. 

Ad phanUsy by uimith or nose may lead. 

Of smoking and 4»f chewing and snulT-taking ; 

And albeit to my iiastril doth jiroceed 

No perfume f rom these hags which thou art shakiiij^'j 
Such as might shock my nerve or horror brewl 
Kepulsive ; yet, oh yet my soul doth lilecd, 

Wlnni I behold thee thus : my heart is aching. 
Fingers like these, swet t maid, o’er that fair metul 
Of Enna strayed, a virgin garland-making, 

Wbcti seizi'd with swarthy coil and burning kiss, 

As thcc, Tobacco, tVrei;’ daughter Dis. 

1R19. VVii LjAW Wast; K, 
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POEMS BY A MIUTAAY AMATEUE.* 

It would be mere affectation in us to mines her with a good pair of gray 
protend to entertain aity doubts with oyes^ which he findb to answer tlie 
r^ard to the author of the nresent purpose much better. Thus, in the 
volume. It bears the marks of nis ge- mind of j\lr Wordsworth, and proba- 
nius too strongly, and is too full of bly in that of every other poet now 
his cbariictori.-<cic biMutirs and defects, extant, the eight of sheep browsing 
to allow us> for a inonu iu u> hesitate in on the inountains— of lambkins S])0rt- 
attributing it to the pen of the same dis- iag by the side of their dams — ^and the 
tingiiibhi'd waiter, whose productions sound of the shepherd's pipe, would 
have so mainly contributed to the cclc- «xcitc only ideas of innocence and 
brityof thibaiiscollany. Before we had beauty. The iin.igcs, on the other 
read two pages, indeed, wc were quite hand, which such a prospect would 
satisfied of tlicfack, and could have ex- suggest to Mr Odoherty, are those of 
claimtMl with as much ct riainty as flannel jackets and roast mutton. In 
Erasnm<« — Aut Doherliades aut liis imagination the spectacle of the 
Diabolus." For Mr Odoherty to lordly ox is muformly linked witfT ifle 
maintain an incognito iiiidor any cir- associations of a spit and of a smoke 
cumstances, is indeed no ea'-y task. jack. Let him benold the horse with 
Jlis style is so i>eculiarly his own — so " his neck clothed in thunder," paw- 
widely different from that of any of ing the ground m his beauty and his 
the other great jwets of the day, that pride, and he will think only on his 
we can scarcely fail to recognize him jjrice at I'attcrsalls, or wliat sort of ti- 
uiider any disguise. There is nothing gnre he would cut in a buggy, 
iu truth more admirable in his cha- Another great charm of the pix'try 
racter as an author, than his complete of Air Odoherty is the utter absence of 
originality. His genius is too jirolific, all affectation. Wo are delighted with 
andtliestoresofliisownfineiinagination the insight which he affords us to his 
are too copious to lay him under the ne- own character, and charmed with the 
cessityofeitlierborrowiiig from his con- conviction which he tbrees upon us — 
temporaries, or of imitating the great tliat 

poets of antiquity. When Air Odo- “ He is himself the groat sublime he draws.** 
tierty sings of w*ar he has not tlic He is not indeed what .Mr Hogg cle* 
slightest resemblance to Homer ; gaiuly terms Air Carm-gie — 
tliough he .scatters his ordure with full The bard of tender tears and gentle sighs 
as much grace as Virgil, yet his man- for no man deals less in such ware 
ner of doing so is lery different from than the standard-bearer. II is aver- 
that of the stately Alautuan ; and sion to all ,\trntiment is quite as strong 
though Ins subjects frequently bear a as that of Pi‘ter Tca/k, and he al- 
strong analogy to those celebrated by ways scorns to appear any thing bet- 
Alr Wordsworth, yet tlie most shar|i- ter than he really is. Thus while 
eyed cntic would perhajis bt* puzzled Lord Byron is continually guilty of 
to discover any siiuilitudc in their the \ile afleet.ition of tliriistiiig him- 
piuductions. self on the public undcT the masque- 

The views of external nature which rade chiiracter of (.niildc Harold, ha 
he delights to take, dispky strong take« an honest pride in never suffer- 
tnarks of an original and powerful iug his readers to forget that he is 
mind He cliutly ileids in that merely plain Alorgan Odoherty, late 
homely yet true philosophy which has ensign and adjutant of the f/Oth, or 
less regard to causes than effects ; and King’s own ’J’lppcrary Begimcnt. 
he betrays much more disiiosition to When he issues from the prt's.s, he 
view things os they really are, than as never •takes the trouble of providing 
they seem to be. His vision, it is himself with a bag-w'ig and a golil- 
true, does not extend very far, but headed cane. He conn s before us in 
then it is clear and distinct. He nei- complete dishabille, and we feel thij 
thcr views nature through a micro- Mine pleasure in beholding him that wo 

scope nor a quizzing-glass, but exa- should experience in contemplating the 

” The Feaiit of BvUono, and other Poems, by a Military Amateur.— London, 
and Badcock, 8vo. pp. 22tk 181!'. 
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Prince llegciit without his Brutus, or 
Fiehl-Marshtti the Duke of Welling- 
ton in his gown and slippers, with his 
nose in eclipse from the soapy fingers 
of a barber. Ihis it is whicn lends a 
cWm to his poetry, and snatches fur it 
“ a grace beyond the reach of art-** On 
tins pedestal has he built his fame, 
and on this it will securely rest, when 
the loftier erections of more aspiring 
bards shall have crumbled into dust. 

We are inclined to think, however, 
that the present volume will add but 
little to Air Odohcrtj’s fame as an au- 
thor. Of tht‘ longer poem in the col- 
lection, entitled The Feast of Bcl- 
lona,” it would bo difficult to s-iy 
louch 11 ) coinineiidiitioii. It is u suit 
uf^T^ihling-scrunibling work, a sort 
of jmlfing ot generals and of regi- 
ments, i\hirh owes at least as much to 
the (.ia/-elie exti.iordinary os to the 
fancy of the poet. That our army 
have always fought well, we have not 
tlu‘ smallest doubt ; and they have 
umfoniily afforded us the least ques- 
ttonuhle proof of it, m beating the 
tiMuv. But It is really too much to 
make us inuich through the arui)- 
hst, and read elaborate encomiums on 
twT) regiment, from llie Uoyals to 
the Hi fie Biigade. There is no man 
who can riu^rd the triumphs of his 
country with a more paitial and ml- 
iniiing eye than we ourselves. But 
vve aie not tlii.pos>ed to enter into the 
details of cveiy battle, and feel so 
completely .satisfied w'lth the general 
result, as to tlimk it matter of the 
meiesl inooiisl.me by what portions 
of tlie army it was acKieved. We 
tlierelorc iiitertain a most perfect in- 
dili’i rence wlulher the forty- second 
regiment fought on this lull or t’other 
valky ; whethtr Cuptaiii M‘Kirdys 
brigade of artilh ry got U]) in lime for 
action, or were left sticking m the 
mud ; and care nut one pm w'hether 
a Certain regiment of heavy dragoons 
were oidered to charge the entiny, or 
remain with the baggage. I'c read all 
this interesting iiifoimatioii in prose, 
were quite bud I'liough in all con- 
seience ; but to liiive it thrust upon us 
in verse, is ulteily intob ruble. VVe 
do not hesitate, therefore, to condemn 
Mr Oduherty as guilty of extreme b<ul 
taste, in lavisliing his poetical talents 

on a subject so utterly unwortliy of 
tliem. In fact, w'hen we read in the 
Reast of Belloiia*’ long eulogiums 
oTi “ the evcr-gloiious lil'ty-seveiitli/' 


and the never-to-be-forgotten tri- 
umphs of the hundred-and-third,*' we 
cannot help confessing this to be more 
in the style of pufiing ailopted by 
enmps and recruiting oifictrs, than 
might have been expected from one of 
tlie first poets of tlie nineteenth cen- 
tury. Faulty, however, as this poem 
is, both in its conception and its exe- 
cution, It cannot be denied, that it 
xntains many spirited and powerful 
passages. Tlie rays of the author *s ge- 
nius arc continually breaking through 
die dim and cloudy atmosphere in 
which he has thought proper to in- 
volve it. We may, indeed, with con- 
fidence assert, even when his power is 
least conspicuous, that Ive has only 

failed where it was iinjxissible to suc- 
ccimI. But the merits of detached 
portions, great as tliey may be, cannot 
redeem the poem. Its doom, we fear, 
is irrevocably sealwl, and we must re- 
gret, that this poetiral PliH;ton, instead 
of attempting to guide the chariot of 
the sun, should have thought proper 
to get himself l>ogged in a dung-cart ; 
or that lie who, like feathered Mer- 
cury, might have winged his way 
through realms of air and light, should 
have wilfully dirtied his pumps aiwl 
fiush-colouretl silk stockings, by wad- 
ing throiigli every pool and puddle in 
the parish. 

Having said tluis much, and wo 
couhl not ill conscience say less, we 
shall proceed to lay before our readers 
a few' extracts from tlie volume. The 
iru it iiUcrestiiig, we think, will be 
found m that portion of li relating to the 
eighty-eighth regiiiieut, who have ren- 
dcu‘i! themselves so acceptable to the 
inhabitants of this nietro]>olis, by their 
coneiliating manners aiifl peaceable 
demeanour. It commences with the 
following fine iioetry : — 

CXIX. 

Bless thee. Green Cuiinaught I nurse of noble 
men, 

Well niayest tliou gaze with pride upon thy 
sons 

Who have thee as the lion leaves his den. 
But to go foilh and conquer ! Wdl the 
Duns, 

Hie Crapoes better still, lemember when 
At Bailajus, annd the roaring guns. 

And blood and death, to dastard fears all 
strangers. 

They taught the foe to shrink before tlie 
Connaught Bangers. 

cxx. 

Oh lesson oft repeated ! bravely taught 
fn mail} a aK'^l aud u^any a cniHb aned field. 
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l^eflson, at lengtli by sad experience bouglit, 
TJie hardest, harshest lesson— Iiow to yield. 
Such, such, oh Krance, ^c. £(.c. 

m m m m m 

He then proceeds in the following 
lighter, though still elevated strain. 

CXXI. 

How towered your daring soulb, when on 
the breach 

The frog devouring Frenchman^ breevh ye 
trod I 

Loud was the cry of war, and loud the 
iicrceeh 

Of dying men amid that scene of blood. 
That called for mercy. Well yc knew to 
teacli 

The foe to fclu* w Rome bow'els. Mid tlie flood 
'J'fnit drenched the walls, it ^cemed as if the 
men. 

Who were but rogues bdorc, were Unnit/ 
rascals then. 

CXXIf. 

Thousands slept there in death. The rismg 

KlUl 

Shone brightly on the pale and livid face 
Of friend and foe, hut now tlieir day w'a>» 
done. 

And their eycA saw him not. Oh ccmld tlio 
race 

Of reKuircction men behold Rucli fun. 

Or dwelt our Patttsons in sutU u pl.'ue, 

‘J'licy might dissect ilieic till witlioui re* 
proach, 

Xor steal, nor get dead bodies hy the coach. 

(xxiir. 

'I’ttcrt' ‘?wa*t to fing of tnumplis ! Sweet to 

t{ .1 

How oft their luurel-jfroni the foe they tore ; 
And at the fights of Orihes and NivlUc, 

J oulouw, V'ltuina, and Fucntcb d’llonore, 

\'oi amid airs from heaven, but bla.sUi from 

hill, 

fhey rushed uinm their prey. The troplued 
shore 

Bears moiiumcnth of glory, filon not 

i’orgotten, no, nor yet to lie forgot, 

exxiv. 

While Kngland's pride remaina; or Con- 
naught’s bards 

To the wild bagpipe's bhnlling .notes shdl 

sing 

I'lie triumplis of her sons. The sweet re- 
gards 

Hf feimde beauty, 4iU her snulescan bring. 
When with a blush she from her waist dis* 
cards 

The circhng aonc, and prudery lakes wing 
And leave.- but love behind, fiiuch sons of 
Mar.., 

Such the su fct recomjx'nce of all your scars, 

exxv. 

Rest, brave Hiltcmianei, in the circling arms 

Of jroutliful iu' e and Woonung beauty, rest, 


Safe from the dangers and the dire alarnis 
Of trumpet-sounding war. Love gives a zest 
To every tuiL * • • 

• • • tt 

« ■ « • 

m m m m 

Our next extract will, «ve tliink, ai‘- 
ford still greater pleasure to our rc'a- 
der.s, tliongh iU* poetical in<*rits are 
pcTliupfi oi‘ a lesK loltv character. It 
is, in fact, a most grai>Iuc and accurate 
de.sciiptii>ii of the habits and eiijo} - 
nients of lKiIf-|iiiy officers — sueli as 
generally firijiuiit Frince’s Stieet in 
the forenoon, and Bi n Waters' in the 
evciiin,*. It IS no slight praise to as- 
sert, that tlu' Ibllowing stanzas are 
siuh as V\ astle need not luue blu shed 

to own, nor the author of 
have written. 

cLXvr. 

Ye hravt iinfortirj.iith, wliom hardscr --f jr-. 
Have Ueoined ic» ptne ujxm the li.ilf-iiM) h',i, 
Ititurning hoarv-hi fulfil t'njni the WiUs, 

To hUrvL* on idiall, while others gei tin 
gn-t. 

Woundb all your wealth, and ul! your bad- 
••es s-carv ! 

Bv )'ou no itifi’alen prcsni-. t() he ki'.f, 
bor \ou j»o lu.any sniLlfs, niu u* li<t>ks , 
t'oi wh\ ? btiMu e ye arc upMi kt //-p-iy. 

( i.xvn. 

Oh peaie he vtitli you. wlutlifT be found 
In tiji 1 awnm.irket, up mim'. ij.iu < f uii' , 
Or hliMiunng in a tcll.tr uiidir ^..lound, 
Wlitie shiitlLSs cinhrjo Deu. sK(p lu 
|>.ors, 

Then run to hear Monro. Alas ' tlie si'erid 
(U*i»\c o’clock to \ou no nn.i|»t Li.-r , 
fft'u hoi dinner lii.okiiig on ttie bo.od, 

<jOih 1 brnrii und muiion that might tia.-i :i 
hnl 

CI.WIU. 

Iliiy i.lten .n tour aiv'ui'h do yc try 
To jou.- biarvid lumtis, “ pcaic iny clo- 
irore.ui Inciub.” 

Ilotv eft, in pa,.siiig l)a^ivl‘nJ»’-, u* sigh, 
f'o lot niuUun pic i:..- i-lour 
■ 'lurp nO'Milh. 

* k * « 

» « • « 

• 

'1 iM s( stoji'/us, and stMTa] dtlurs 
wlneli hdiuw ilitn, but winch we have 
not to i^iiote, me, we think, cm - 

cuud w.th prut sjurit. Thl)^t* ad- 
drt‘'Sid to Sir Ciregor Artiregor, com- 
niencjiig, 

Had 1 a throat of brass, a Stcnr(M‘*s tongue. 
Then valiant C’eli great scion of M*tirogr»r, 
Thy gliiiies had not tlnib Tenuiined unsung ; 
But every hp like iiiuie, Iruiu piuice to beg- 
gar. 

Had lisped thy praises. Oh, xf yet unhung 

By gruii ^lurdlo, 6cC. 


3 
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appear to us extremely fine, and ivc 
would strongly recommend them to 
the perusal of the reader. Although 
the complexion of the poem is in ge- 
nt*r»d laudatory, yet Mr Odoherty 
thinks proper, occasionally, to indulge 
himself (with what justice we know 
not) in severe observations on several 
distinguished characters. Marshal Be- 

resford, for instance, seems to afford 
him a fair opening for the exercise of 
his vituperative powers^ and we are 
accordingly favoured with three whole 
pages of abuse of the Lusitanian chief- 
tain. Who the person alluded to, in 
the stanzas commencing, 

Both saint and sinner, soldier and divine, 
preacher, methodist/' &lC. 

may he, we pretend not to know. — 
In fact, the character ap[)cars to us too 
absurd to he real, and wc therefore con- 
ceive it to have lK*on much indebt^Ml 
to the imagination of the poet. More 
especitilly when he goes on to inform 
us, that, 

To prayer and punch, to godliness and arinc, 
I'crvent by turns lu* docs his suiU devote. 

And also, that he 

Iments fresh Aibliis of his last campaign, 
Then tiuns to study holy Vrrit again. 

W’^c cannot possibly bring ourselves 
to udiuit the existence of so ridiculous 
;i )K*rbuniige. Be this, howi ver, as it 
ni.iy, we now disiiiLss llic [loein wiih a 
reiteralion of our former sentence of 
condemnation, and the expression of 
4 )ur sinctTe hopes, that he who is so 
well qualified to shine in the very 
lughent walks of poetry, will helool in 
future, for the exercise of his powers, 
only such subjects as are wrorthy of 
himself and his genius. 

After all, w c are intimately persuad- 
ed, that It is chiefly on his smaller 
pieces that the fame of Odoherty inust 
ultimately depend. Those contained 
in the present volume, sure distiiigiiish- 
t'd by the same naivete and vividness 
of colouring, the same embodying as it 
were of bis own person and feelings, 
in the very tissue of his versa* which 
wc have already pointed out to the ad- 
miration of our readers. lie is, in 
fact, the Teniers of poetry, and though, 
like tliat great artist, he has b( on sur- 
passed by many, in grace, majesty, 
and elegance of design, yet none -can 
be more true to nature, nor pourtray 
wUh greater fldehly, those feelings, 
^Karacters, and inculenls, which he 
Clinks proper to represent, ills cou- 

Voi. V. 


tivial breathe the very iotti of 
conviviality, and inspire even his read- 
ers with feehngR of mirth and jollity. 
On perusing the thllowing extempore, 
wc can scarcely forbear imagining our- 
selves transported to a tap-room, and 
listening to the honied accents the 
facetious Ensign. 

Exfemporet on the Intrusive PreaeUng of 
a Parson at a Vosnivial Meeting inace* 
leltruted Otfster-house, 

I. 

Cease your vile methodistical jabber, 

Wc’rc sick of your prosing morality ; 

You either must Btqi up your gab, or 
Acbeu to all conviviality. 

For tlmt is a sensitivi plant, 

WhcMe blossoms encircle the bowl ; 

But, winch shrinks from the touch and the 
cant 

Of a vilu imritanical soul. 

Then, tear away, swear away, 
l.arnma> roareiu, 

.loke away, smoke away. 

Tipple the jonun. 

II . 

Our gin is right Anwtcrdani twist. 

Our tobacco flic real canaster ; 

Say. flicn, does not reason insist 
We should smoke it and drink it the faster ? 
The Parson our lives may rebuke at. 

Do we csarc for his prcadiing ? Ko, no I 
For tho’ we are rum ones to look at, 

WcMl prove ourselves rare ones to go. 

Then, teach away, preach away, 

Lacrima' roarem. 

We’ll joke away, smoke away. 

Tipple the jorum. 

III. 

To-night's Mrs Muggerland's rout. 

You know I detest all such rank hums ; 
Does bhe think, for her scuriy blow out, 
rd be troubled to put on my trancums. 
They may squall Iflte a pig in the gripes. 
To some nunbhng piano or organ ; 

But give me tubaicu and swipes, 

Octi ! its flicin fliat gives pleasure to Moigaiif 
I'hen, squall away, bawl away, 
l^Bcrimse roarem, 

"Wr’ll joke away, smoke away. 

Tipple the jorum. 

IV. 

1 can't sup as your Dandies can do. 

On a little blancmange or sonic jeUy : 

No ! commend me to old Motlier Dow, 
Where 1 get the ftee run of my belly. 
Where 1 can be merry and boisterous. 

And, with ale, gin, and oysters be crammed; 
Ob ! the man that enjoys not an oy6ter4 
house, 

Let him— sneak home and be ■■ ! 

Then, score away, roar away, 

Larriniffi roarem, 

Smoke away, jtdee away. 

Tipple the jorum. 

yD 
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TUerc are likewiBe some stanzas ad- 
dressed by the late Mrs Odoherty to 
her husband, commencing, 

** 1 have left Philaddlpby, dear Morgan, for 
thee. 

But wherever thouart'sPhiladelphy to me,** 
which appear to us extraordinarily 
beautiful. We even venture to nsstTt, 
that a more naturiU and affecting nj)- 
peal to parental feelings, than tliat con- 
tained in the following extract, will, 
with difficulty, be found in the whole 
circle of Eng'lish jwetry. Talking of 
his abrupt departure from America, 
and the abstraction of her money, she 
thus elegantly observes : 

“ By St Patnek you gave me a cruel squa- 

baiih. 

When you sneaked on board diip witli my 
goods and my cash ; 

I remember the day, and 1 ever diall mourn 
it, sure. 

For it forced me, by auction, to kcU all my 
furniture. 

Anddidst thou then think to revisit menever ? 
Thine own wedded wife to forsake her for 
ever ; 

Like tobacco to chew her, then from tliec 
to squirt her, 

Ah ! what treatment was tliis for poor Mrs 
M‘Whirter ! 

Look, look at thy son, he is now at the nipple, 
All ! how soon he has learned, hke his fa- 
ther, to tipple 1 

How the little rogue sucks, his lips could 
not be moister well. 

Sure he buds in niy arms like a pearl in an 
oyster-fahcll. 

Tills, it must be confessed, is high 
poetry, and we own we little envy that 
man's feelings, who can read it with- 
out emotion. Mr Odoherty 's monody 
on the death of his wife, at page 173, 
likewise affords a fine proof of his 
powers in the pathetic. Composed 
of stem stuff, and ''men of iron mould*' 
though we be, yet we ore not asham- 
ed to confess, tliat the perusal of it 
made us blubber like school-boys. We 


ore the more anxious to recommend it 
to t^ attention of our readers, as we 
have not previously done justice to his 
powers in this department of poetry, 
and by no means anticipaU'tl for him 
SO triumphant a success. Unlike the 
rest of Mr Odoherty s productions, it 
is less calculated for the tap-room tlian 
the boudoir, less for the oyster-house 
tlian the library. His epistle to Dr 
Scott the dentist, is, as might be an- 
ticipated from &cetiou8 cliaracter 
of tliat distinguished friend to masti- 
cation, of an humourous and slight 
description, and pregnant with indica- 
tions of the same warm heart and jiH 
vial dis^iosition, which had already se- 
cured to liim the firm and devoted at~ 

tachment of the worthy Doctor. "ouT 
fortunately, like some teetli the Doc- 
tor has probably encountered, it is ra- 
ther too long for extraction. We 
think the " Ode to a Glasgow Bailie’' 
would afibrd much pleasure to our 
reatlcrs, and wre only forbear ex- 
tracting it, from the dread of giv- 
ing offence to tlie very thin skin- 
ned and sensitive population of that 
refinetl city. 

On the w'hole, we close the present 
volume with very high feelings of re- 
spect and admiration for the genius of 
its author. We are quite sure he has 
too much good sense to be offended at 
the censures which we have {lerhaps 
with too much temerity, ventured to 
promulge. He has already gone fbrtli 
like a giant, conquering and to con- 
quer, and we trust, he will still pur- 
sue the some high career be has so 
happily begun. He need entertain 
no fears of success, and wc doubt 
not we shall soon have it in our power 
to say of him, os of the great hero ol 
antiquity, 

INViniAM GLORIA SUPRRAVIT 


THE SHErHERO's CALENDAR. 

C CotUinuedfrom p. 7 5.J 

** That night a diild might understand, 

The Deil had burineas on his band.*’ 

Out reaching home, 1 found our wo- theory so fraught with misery and 
men folk silting in woful plight. It is distress, that the poor things were 
well known how wonderfiiUy acute quite overwhelmed with grief. There 
they generally are, either at raising up were none of us ever to see the house 
imaginary evils, or magnifying those again in life. There was no popibili - 
tUil exist ; and our’s had made out a ty of the thing happening, all circum- 
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stances considered. There was not a 
sheep in tlie country to be saved, nor 
a sinplc sliephml left alive*— -nothing 
but women ! and there they were left, 
three poor hclplcsts creatures, and the 
men lying dead out among the snow, and 
none to bring them home. Lord help 
them, what was to become of them ! ' 
They perfectly agreed in ;ill this ; 
there was no dissenting voice ; and 
their prospects still continuing to 
darken with tlie fall of night, they 
had no other resource left them, long 
before my arrival, but to lift up their 
voices and weep. The group consist- 
ed of a young lady, our master's niece, 
and two servant girls, all of the same 
and beautiful as three spring 
days, every one of which arc mild and 
sweet, but clitfer only a little in bright- 
ness. No sooner had 1 entered, tlian 
«ivcry tongue and every hand was put 
in motion, the former to pour forth 
queries faster than six tongues of men 
could answer them with any degree of 
precision, and the latter t<» rid me of 
the incunibranceh of snow and ice 
with which I was loaded. One sUt 
up the sewing of my frozen plaid, 
another brusheil the icicles from my 
locks, and a third unloosed iny clotted 
snow boots ; we all arrived within a 
few minutes of each other, and all 
shared the same kind offices, and 
beard the same kind inquiries, and 
long string of perplexities narrated ; 
even our dogs shared of their c.aresses 
and ready assistance in ridding them 
of the frozen snow, and the dear con- 
sistent creatures were six limes hap- 
pier than if no storm or danger had 
existed. Let no one suppose that, 
even amid toils and perils, the shep- 
herd's life is destitute of enjoyment. 

Borthwick hail found his way home 
without losing his aim in the least. 
1 had deviated but little, save that I 
lost the river, and remained a short 
time in the country of the fairies; 
but the other two had a hard stru^le 
for life. They went off, as I said for- 
merly, in search of seventeen scores of 
iny flock that had been left in a place 
not far from the house, but being un- 
able to And one of them, in searching 
tor these they lost tlicmsclvcs, while it 
was yet early in the afternoon. They 
.supposed that they had gone by the 
house very near to it, for they had 
toBcd till dark among deep snow in 
**riie burn below ; and if John Burnet, 
a neighbouring shepherd, bad not 


heard them calling, and found and 
conducted them home, it would have 
stood hard with them indeed, for none 
of us would have looked fur them in 
that direction. They were both very 
much exhausted, and the goodmaii 
could not speak above his breath that 
night. 

Next morning the sky was cleai, 
but a cold intemperate wind still blew 
from the north. The face of the coun- 
try was entirely altered. The form of 
every hill was changed, and new moun- 
tains leaned over every valley. All 
traces of bums, rivers, and lakes, were 
obliterated, for the frost had been com- 
mensurate with the storm, and such as 
had never been witnessed in Scotland. 
Some registers that I have seen, place 
this storm on the 2ith of December, a 
month too early, but that day was one 
of the finest winter days I ever saw. 

There having been SiO of niy flock 
that had never been found at all during 
the preceding day, as soon as the 
morning dawned we set all out to look 
after them. It was a hideous looking 
scene— no one could cast his eyes a- 
round him and entertain any concep- 
tion of sheep being saved. It was one 
picture of desolation. There is a deep 
glen lies between Blackhouse and Dry- 
hope, called the Hawkshaw Cleuch, 
which is full of trees. There was not 
the top of one of them to he seen. This 
may convey some idea how the coun- 
try looked; and no one can suspect 
that 1 would state circumstances other- 
wise than they w'cre, when there is so 
many living il^t could confute me. 

When we came to the ground where 
these sheep should have been, then' 
was not one of them above the snow. 
Here and there, at a great distance 
from each other, we couM perceive the 
head or horns of stragglers appearing, 
and these were easily got out ; but when 
we had collected these few, we could 
find no more. Tlicy had been lying all 
abroad in a scattered state when the 
stonn come on, and were covered over 
just us they had been lying. It was 
on a kind of slanting ground, that 
lay half beneath the wind, and the 
snow was uniformly from six to eight 
feet deep. Under this the hogs were 
lying scattered over at least 100 acres 
of heathery ground. It was a very ill 
looking concern. We went about bo- 
ring with our long poles, and often did 
not find one hog in a quarter of an 
hour. But at length a white shaggy 
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coUcy^ iiained Sparkic, that bclqiiged 
to the cow-herd boy, seeincd to have 
coinf>rehended somethiiig of our per- 
plexity, fVir we oiiserved him plying 
and scraping in the snow with great 

violence and always looking over his 
shoulder to us. On going to the Bjiot, 
tve found that he had marked straight 
above a sheep- From tlmt he Hew to 
anotlier^ and so on to another^ as last 
as we could dig them out, and ten 
times faster, for he sometimes had 
twenty or thirty holes marked belbre 
hand. 

VVe got out tlirec hundred of tliat 
division before night, and about half 
as many on the other parts of the farm, 
in addition to tliosc we had resi'ucd 
the tlay before ; and the greater part of 
these would have been lost hod it not 
been for the voluntary exertions of 
Sparkle. Before the snow went away 
(which lay only eight days) we had 
got every sheep on the farm out, ei- 
ther dead or alive, except four ; and 
that these w'ere not found w'as not 
Sparkie’s blame, for though they were 
buried below a mountain of snow at 
least fitly feet deep, he hud again and 
again marked on tlic top of it above 
them. The slieep were all living 
when we found them, but those tliat 
were buried in the snow to a cer- 
tain depth, being 1 suppose in a warm, 
half hufibcated state, though on being 
taken out they bounded ana) like lues, 
yet the sudden change of atmosphere 
instantly puruiiy.ed them, and tlu'y fell 
down deprived of all jiower in iheir 
limbs. We hu4l great iiunibeis of 

these to carry home and feed with the 
hand, but others that very were deep 
buried, died outright in a tlw minutes. 
Wc did not however lose above sixty 
iuall, but 1 am certain .'^parkie suited 
us at least two hundud. 

We wxTt for several days utterly ig- 
norant how affairs stood with the coun- 
try around us, all cominuuicaliou be- 
tween farhif: heing cut o(i', ut leaat all 
coniinuuicatiou with sucli a wild place 
as that in which 1 lived ; but Jidiii 
Biunet, a lu'ighbonnng slicphml on 
auotlier firm, was n uiarkably good at 
picking uj) the luinours that were 
afloat in the country, wliich he de- 
lighted to circuk'ite without abaU'- 
inent. Many people tell ihoir storks 
by halves, and In a manner so cold 
and indiiferent, that the purport con 
vcoTcely be discerned, and if it is, can- 
not be helicvtd ; but that was not 


the cose with John; he gave them 
with mtercsti and we were very inudi 
indebted to him for tlie intelligence 
that w'e daily received that week ; for 
no sooner was the first brunt of tlie 
tcm})esi got ovei, tlian John made a 
point of going off at a tangent -every 
day, to learn and bring us word what 
w'os going on. Tlie accounts were 
most dismal ; the country was a char* 
nel-house. The first day he brought 
us tidings of the loss of thousands of 
sheep, and likewise of the death of 
Uubei t Armstrong, a neighbour shep- 
herd, one whom we all well knew, 
he having but lately left the Black- 
house to nerd on another fann. lie 
died not above three hundred puces 
from a form-liouse, while at the £tmc 
time it was known to them all tliat 
lie was there. His companion left 
him ut u dike-side, and went in to 
procure assistance; yet, nigh as it 
was, they could not reach him, though 
they attempUd it again and again ; 
and at length they were obliged to re- 
turn, and suffer him to perish at the 
sidi of the dike, 'rhere were thiee of 
my own iutiinute acquaintances (icrisli- 
od that night. There was another 
shepherd naineil Watt, the circuin- 
stauees of whose deatli were peculiarly 
affecting, lie had been to see his 
sweetlu*.irt on the night bi‘fore, with 
wlioiii he had finally agreed and set- 
tled ever) tiling about tlieii iiiorriogv ; 
but It so happened, in tlie iiiscrutabU* 
aw'ards of I^ovuleiiee, that ut the very 
time wiicn the banns of lin. marriage 
were proclaiiucd in the cliuri h of Muf- 
tiit, his companions were can'yuig him 
hoint a eorpjie from the hil). 

It may not be amiss here to re- 
mark, tliat It was a received opinion 
all ovti the country, that sundry lives 
were lost, and a great many more en- 
dangered, h) the udininisUTiTig of ar- 
dent spirits to the sutflrers while in a 
state of cxhausuoii. li ivxs a practice 
against which 1 1 luered my vehement 
protist, n(‘Vcrtheie.tK the vtwee of the 
multitude should never be disregard- 
ed. A little oread and sweet milk, or 
even a little bread and cold water, it 
was said, proved a much safer restora- 
tive ill tile fields. There is no deny- 
ing, tliat there were some who took a 
glass of .<;pirits tliat night tliat never 
spok(‘ another word, even though tliey 
were continuing to walk and convc]^>e 
when their friends found them. ‘ - 
On the other hand, there was one wo- 
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mail who left her cbildren^and ibllowed 
her husband’s dog^ who In^ught her to 
his maswr lying in a state of insensibi-' 
lily He hud fallen down bareheaded 
among the snow, and was all covered 
over^ save ont' corner of his plaid. She 
had nothing better to take with hcr^ 
when she set out, than a bottle of sweet 
milk and a little oatmeal cake, and 
yet^ with the help of these, she so far 
recruited his spirits as to get him safe 
home, though not without long and 
active perscwcratice. She took two little 
Vials with her, and in these she heat- 
ed the milk in her bosom. That man 
w ould not be disposed to laugh at the 
silliness of tlie fair sex for some time. 

IS {Mirfectly unaccountable how 

ckiiy peoiilo died that night. The frost 
must certainly have been prodigious ; so 
intense as to have seized inomeiitaiily 
on the vitals ef thotie that overlicatecl 
theiiist'lvcs by wading and toiling too 
impatiently among the snow, a thing 
that is v('ry aptly done. 1 have con- 
v^ersi'd with hvo or six that were cai- 
ried home m a state of insensibility 
that night, who never would again 
have moved from the spot where they 
lay, and were only brought to life by 
rubbing and warm applications; and 
they uniformly declared, that they felt 
no kind of pain or debility, farther 
than an irresi stable desire to sleep. 
Many fell doven while walking and 
.s])eaking, in .i sleep so sound os to re- 
sell] hie torpidity ; and tliere is little 
doubt that those who ^KTished slept 
away in the same mannci. 1 knew a 
man well, whose name was Andrew 
Murray, that lUTished in the snow on 
Minclnnoor ; and he bud taken it so 
deliberately, tliat he had buttoned his 
coat and tblded his plaid, which lie 
liud kid beneath his head for a bol- 
sU‘r. 

But if is now' time to retuni to my 
notable literary society. In spite of 
the hideous appearances that priseuted 
themselves, die fellows actually met, 
all save myself, in that solitary shiel- 
ing before mentioned. It is easy to 
conceive how they were confounded 
anil taken by surprise, when die storm 
burst forth on them in die imddle of 
the night, while they were in the heat 
of sublime disputation. There can be 
httle doubt diat there was part of loss 
sustained in their lespective flocks, by 
reason oi* iliat meeting ; but diis was 
-weniiiig, compared with the obloquy 
*0 which they were subjecteil on ano- 


ther account, and one which will 
scarcely be believtil, even ihougL the 
most part of the inehiberb be yet alive 
to bear testimony to it 

The storm was altogether an uu^ 
usual convulsion of nature. Nothing 
like it liad ever been seen or lieuid of 
among us before ; and it was enough 
of Itself to arouse every fa|iark ot su- 
perstition that lingered among these 
mountains. It did so. It was uni- 
versally viewed as a judgment sent by 
God tor the puiubhinent of some lua- 
nous offence', but what that offence 
was, could not tor a while be ascer- 
tained; but when it came out, dial 
so many men had been assembled in 
a lone uufri'qucuLed pkee, and busily 
engaged in some mystinous work at 
the very instant that the blast came 
on, no doubts were entertained that all 
liad not been right there, and that 
some horrible rite, or correspondence 
with the powers of darkness, had beeu 
going on. it so hupiiened, too, tliat 
diis shieling of Knieitruny was si- 
tuated in the very vortex of the 
storm; the devastaUons made by it 
exteiiiled all aruund diat to a certain 
extent, and no farther on any one 
quarter tliun another. This was easily 
and soon remarked ; and, upon the 
whole, the first view of the matter had 
rather an equivocal appearance to thuse 
.iruund who had suffered so severely 
by it. 

But still as die rumour grew, tlio 
certainty of ihe event gained ground 
— new corroborative circumsUnces 
were every day divulged, till the 

whole district was in an uproar, and 
several of the members began to me- 
ditate a speedy retreat from the coun- 
try ; some of them, I know, would 
have fled, if it bad nut been for the 
advice of the late wortliy and judicious 
Mr Bry'deii of Crosslee. The first in- 
timation that I had of it ivas from luy 
friend John Burnet, who gave it me 
with his accu.stoiiied energy and full 
assurance. He came over one even- 
ing, and I saw by his face he had 
some great news. I think 1 remem- 
ber, as 1 well may, every word that 
post between us on the subject. 

“ Weel chap,” said he to me, we 
hac fund out what has been the cause 
of a’ this mischief now." 

“ Wliat do you mean, John 
What do I mean?-^It seems 
dial a great squad o’ Inrkies diat ye 
arecomieckit wi', had met that nigitf 
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at the herd’s house o’ Everphaup, an’ 
had raised the deil amang tnern. * 
Every countenance in the kitchen 
changed ; the women gazed at John, 
and then at me, and their lips grew 
white. These kind of feelings are 
infectious^ people may say what they 
will ; fear begets fear as naturally as 
lightspiings from reflection. 1 reasoned 
stoutly at first against the veracity of 
the report^ observing that it was utter 
absurdity, and a shanru* and disgrace 
for tlic country to cherish such a ridi- 
culous lie. 

Lie !” said John, “ It’s nao lie ; 
they had him up amang them like a 
great rough dog at the very time that 
the tempest began, and were glad to 
draw cuts, and gie him ane o’ their 
number to get quit o* him again/’ 
Lord, how every hair of my head, 
and inch of my frame erc'pi at hear- 
ing this sentemre; for 1 had a dear* 
ly loved brother who was of the 
number, several full cousins and in- 
timate acquaintances ; indeed, I leak- 
ed upon the whole fraternity as my 
brethren, and considered myself in- 
volved in all their transactions. I 
could say no more in defenet' of the 
society’s proceedings ; for, to tell the 
truth, though I arn ashamed to ac- 
knowledge It, I sus[>ected that the al- 
legation mi:>ht be too true. 

flas the deil actually ta’cn awa 
ane o’ them liodil} said Jean. 

He has that,'’ returned John, “an* 
it’s thought the skaith wadna hae been 
grit, had he tfi’en twa or three inae o’ 
them. B.i.se villains ! that the hale 
country should hae to suffer for their 
pranks ! But, however, the law's to 
tak its course on them, an’ they'll 
find, ere a' the play be played, that 
he has need of a lang siK)on that sups 
wi’ the deil." 

The next day John brought us 
word, that it was nn/y the servant 
maid that the ill M?V/’had ta'en away; 
and the next again, that it was ac- 
tually Brydeii of Glenkerry ; but, 
finally, he was obliged to inform us, 

“ That a' was exactly true, as it was 
first tauld, but only that Jamie Bry- 
den, after being a- wan ting for some 
days, had casten up again." 

There has been nothing since that 
time that has caused such a ferment 
in the country>*nought else could be 
talked of ; and grievous was the blame 
attached to those who had the temerity 

tx) raise up the devil to waste the 


land. If the effects inroduced by 
the Chaldee Manuscript had not been 
fresh in the minds of the present ge- 
neration, they could have no right 
conception of the rancour that pre- 
vailed against these few individuals ; 
but the two scenes greatly resembled 
each other, for in that cast', as well as 
the latter one, legal proceedings, it is 
said, were meditated, and attempted ; 
but lucky it was for the shepherds that 
they ap^reed to no reference, for such 
were the feelings of the country, and 
the opprobrium in which the act was 
hold, that it is likely it would have fared 
very ill with them ; — .it all events, 
it would have required an arbiter 
of some decision and uprightne^^b^P 
liave daretl to oppose them. Two men 
were sent to come to the house as by 
chance, and endeavour to learn from 
the shepherd, and particularly frmn 
the servant-maid, what grounds there 
were for inflicting legal punishments ; 
but before tliat happened I had the 
good lurk to hear her examined my- 
self, and till'll in a way by which all 
suspicion? were put to rest, and sim- 
jdicity and truth left, to war with su- 
perstition alone. 1 deemetl it very cu- 
rious at the time, aiul shall give it ver- 
batJin, as nearly as 1 can recollect, 

BtMTig all impatience to liMrii ]mrti- 
culars, as soon as tlie waters abated, 
so .ns to btronie fordable, I hasted over 
t'j Ettrick, and the day being fine, I 
found nuiiihcrs of ])eo])ie astir on the 
same errand with myself, — the valley 
was moving with jieoplc. gathered in 
from the gleiis around, to hear and 
relate the dangers anil difficulties that 
were just overpast. Among others, 
the identical girl who served with the 
shcplierd in whose house the scene of 
the meeting took jilace, bad come down 
to Ettrick school-house to see her pa- 
rents. Her name wa.s Mary Beattie, 
a lieautiful sprightly lass, about twenty 
years of age ; and if the devil h^ 
taken her in preference to any one of 
the sliepherds, his good taste could 
scarcely have been disputeil. The first 
lierson T met was iny friimd, the late 
Mr James Anderson, who was as an- 
xious to hear what had passed at the 
meeting as I was, so we two contrived 
a scheme whereby we thought we 
would hear every thing from the girl’s 
own mouth. 

We sent word to the 8chool-b::m8e 
for Mary, to call at my father's lioilSv 

on her return up the water, as there 
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was a parcel to go to Pliawhopc. She 
came accordingly, and when we saw 
her approaching, wc went into a little 
ftleeping apartment, where we could 
hear every thing that passed, leaving 
directions with iny inotlier how to man- 
age the affair. My mother herself 
was in perfect horrors about the busi- 
ness, and believed it all ; as for my fa- 
tlicr, he did not say much either the 
one way or the other, but bit his hp, 
and reniarked, that fo’k would find 
it was an ill thing to hue to do wf tJte 
enemy" 

My mother would have managed 
extremely well, had her own early pre- 
.indices in favour of the doctrine of all 
kinil^f apparitions not got tlic better 
of licr. She was very kind to the girl, 
und talked with lier about the storm, 
and the events that hod occurred, till 
*^)ie brought the subject of the meeting 
forward herself, on which the follow- 
ing dialogue commenced : — 

But dear Mary, my woman, what 
wore the chiels a’ met about that 
night ?” 

“ 0, they were just gaun through 
their papers an' arguing." 

'' Arguing! what were they arguing 
about ?" 

‘‘ I have often thought about it sin’ 
syne, but really I cunna tell precisely 
v^liat they were arguing about.'* 

“ Were you wi’ them a’ the time ?'* 

" Yes, a’ the time, but the wee 
while I was milkin' the cow.” 

“ All’ did they never bid ye gang 
out 

00 no ; they never hccdit whe- 
llier I gaed out or in.” 

It’s queer tliat ye canna mind 
ought ava ; — can ye no tell me ac word 
that ye heard them say t" 

1 heard them suyin' something 
about the fitness o' things.” 

“ Aye, that was a braw subject for 
them ! But, Mary, did ye no hear 
them sayin nac ill words ?'* 

No.” 

Did ye no bear them speaking 
nac'tliing aliout the dcilr” 

Very little." 

What were they saying about 

him f" 

'' I thouglit I ainec heard Jamie 
Fletcher saying there was nae deil ava." 

Ah ! the unwordy rascal ! How 
durst he for the life o’ him ! 1 wonder 
he difkia think shame. ’ 


I fear aye he's something regard- 
less, Jamie.” 

1 hope nano that belangs to me 
will ever join him in ale wickodnees ! 
But tell me, Mary, my woman, ^dye 
no see nor hear naething uncanny 
about the house yoursel' that night 

“ There was something like a plo- 
ver cried twice i* the peat-ncuk, in at 
the side o' Will's bed. 

A plover ! His presence be about 
us ! There w"ig never a plover at tliis 
time o' tile year. ' And in the hou.se 

too! Ah, Mary, I'm feared and con- 
cerned about that night's wark ! What 
thought ye it was that cried 

1 didna ken what it was, it cried 
just like a plover.” 

Did the callans look as they war 
fear’d when they heard it 

They lookit gay an' queer.” 

Mliat did they say 

“ Ane cried, ‘ What is that ?’ an* 
another said, * What can it mean.* 

‘ Hout,' quo Jamie Fletcher, ' it's 
just some bit stray bird that has lost 
itsel.' ‘ I dinna ken,' quo your WiB, 

' I dinna like it unco wtcI,' 

Think ye, did none o' the rest sec 
any thing ?” 

“ I believe there was something 
seen. 

“ Wliat was'l }** (in a half whisper 
with manifest alarm.) 

“ When Will gaed out to try if he 
could gang to the shap, he met wi’ a 
great big rough dog, that had very 
near worn him into a lin in the wa- 
ter.” 

My mother was now deeply affected, 
and after two or three smothered ex- 
clamations, she fell a whispering * the 
other tbilowed her example, and shortly 
after they rose and went out, leaving 
my friend and me very little wiser 
than we were, for wc had heard both 
these incidents before with little va- 
riation. I accompanied Mary to Phaw- 
ho|)e, and met with my brother, who 
.soon convinced me of the falsehood 
and absurdity of the whole report; 
but I was grieved to find him so much 
cast down and distressed aliout it. None 
of them durst well shew their fficcs at 
either kirk or market for a whole year, 
and more. The weather continuing 
fine, we two went together and jier- 
ainbulated Eskdale moor, visiting the 
principal scenes of carnage among the 
flocks, when' wc saw multitudes of 
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men skinning and bniyipg whole droves of sheep, taking with them only the 

bkins and tullow. 

I shall now conclude this long account of the storm, and its consequences, 
by an extract fiutn a pOet for whoso works I always feel dis|Kised to have 
a partiality ; and who ever reads the above will not doubt on what 
incident the description is founded, nor yet deem it greatly overcharged. 


"Who wiw it reared these whelming waves ? 
Whos^p'd the brows ofold Cairn c;onn, 
And scoop’d these ever-yawning caves ? 
’Twsb Is the Spirit of the Storm !” 

He waved his aerptre north away. 

The arctic ring was rift asunder ; 

And through tlic heaven tlie startling bray 
Burst louder than the loudest diundcr. 

The feathery clouds, condensed and furled. 
In columns swept the quaking glen ; 
Destruction down the dale was hurled, 

0*er bleating flocks and wondenng men. 

The Grampians groanM beneath the stom\ ; 

New mountains o’er the oorrei luan'd ; 
Ben Nevis shook lits sh^gy form. 

And wonder'd what his Sovereign mcan'd. 

Even fitr on Yarrow's fairy dale. 

The shepherd paused in dumb dismay ; 
And cries of spirits in the gale 
Lured many a pitying hiud away. 

The Lowtlicrs felt the tyrant's wrath ; 

Proud Hartfell ouaked beneathhis brand; 
And Cheviot hearu the cries of death, 
Guarding liis loved Nortliumberland. 


But O, as fell tliat &tcful night. 

What horrors Avin wilds deform. 

And choak the ghastly lingering light ! 
There whirled the vortex of 3ie storm. 

Krc mom the wind grew deadly still. 

And dawning in the air updrew 

From many a shelve and shining hill. 

Her folding robe of fairy blue. 

Then what a smooth and wonderous scene 
Hung o'er lAich Avtn^s lovely breast ! 

Not top of tallest pine was seen, 

On whicli the da^fzled eye could rcstf^ 

But mitred clifl; and crested fell, 
in lucid curls her brows adorn; 

Aloft the radiant crescents swell. 

All pure as robes by aogeLi worn. 

Sound sleeps our seer, fiir from the day. 
Beneath yon sleek and writhed cone; 

Ills spirit steals, unmiss'd, away. 

And dreams across the desari lone. 

Sound sleeps our seer f— the tempests rave, 
And cold sheets o'er his liosom fling ; 

The mold warp digs his mossy grave; 

Hih requiem Avin eagles suig. 

James Hogo. 

April l-lt/A, 1S19. 


IMITATION OF SIK JOHN SOChLlNi/s Dt.Sr A1 HI N(i I OVJ i 

Why so sad, and pale, fond lovi'r r 
IVytlifc, why so dull ^ 

How can tears the cause discover 
Why these eyes arc full ? 

Pr'ythfc why so dull 
Shall a hopeful maiden take 
A biiby to her arras ^ 

Oh, prove a man, and for her sake . 

Caress, not grieve her cluirms. 

II. 

Thou hast no heart, fearful wooer. 

And love yc give, not gain ; 

Then, with Sit* heart 9ial ye gave to her, 

Why give her not its pain f 
Cease to murmur, hapless whiner. 

Sigh that sob away. 

Think, if caring much wont win her, 

Caring little may ; 

Then scorn, witn scorning pay. B. .1 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MR CAMPB£LL*S K88AT ON RKOLlSn POETRY, &C. 

C Continued from No XXIV. page 70B.J 

The dramatists of the age of Eliza- student of English literature, the ge- 
beth, with their immediate successors, nius of Shokspeare, though unrivalled, 
form u body of writers requiring dis- U not alone. He is one of a great 
tinct and very peculiar mention in the body — the chief of amighty band. And 
history of English Poetry. In their especially to the thoughtful reader 
works lies the English drama^a dis- who considers our poetry in connexion 
tinct, characteristic, national drama — with the history of the country, he is 
altogether unlike that of any other only one among the authors of a vast 

people — entire in itself, and consti- multitude of writings, which not only 
tuting, both by its extent and the high reflect great splendour on a particular 
genius involved in it, a very important era of our literature, but which char- 
part of our whole Lfiteraturc. To the acterizt'^ in an extraordinary manner, 

^^r part of the readers and lovers of the genius of one age of the people,-^ 
English poetry, indeed, its whole drama and indeed the genius and spirit of 
is comprised under the single name of the whole nation, as far as it is iden- 
Shakspearc. Of the many excellent tical, through a succession of ages, 
works of other dramatists of the The drama of tliis period — (the Eng- 
:^aine period, nothing, strictly speak- lish drama we shall venture to call it, 
ing, st'ems to have become popular — for what comes down from the civil 
lor nothing has established itself in wars to our own time is an imitative, 
the dally thoughts and recollections of not a national drama)— is distinguish- 
ihe people. Many meritorious at- td in its purpose and character from 
tetnpts have lately been made by the that of every other people who have 
lovers of our elder literature to bring bad a theatre. That of every other 
this part of ))Oi‘try in some way or i>eo})le, as it appears to us, has a 
other to the knowledge, admiration, purpose and a character fashioned by 
itnd delight of the common readers peculiar circumstances of the people— 
of these later times. But, in truth, belonging, it may be said, to the ex- 
rlicre is a gulf of separation, which tornal circumstances of their condi- 
is liard to pass. The language itself, tion. But this is deprived not from 
with the whole cast of thought and circumstances accidental and iuessen- 
tovling — the whole character of mind tial, hut from the very mind, heart, 
— Ohtranges ihesi* works from the pas- soul, and genius of the people. It is 
sioiiate sympathies of the general read- a drama not seeking to adapt itself to 
t-r. For the poetical feelings of men particular courses of thought or senti- 
in gijneral, or their pleasure in poetry, ineut — to reflect manners— or to at- 
are so intensely blended with passion toch itself, as to a second nature, to 
ill their minds, that they cannot bear deep-rooted associations. But it has 
another langu:igc than that which, a simple and a single purpose, which 
spoken by tliemseivcs. glows in their should be tlie essential purpose of all 
Jiearts witli all the Mviil a^fsociations great poetry — namely, to represent 
ol' litl^ He must be a student of man as he appears to imaginative and 
poetry — in wime measure a h-arned impasbioned thought. It will be dif- 
riadnr — ^who has acquired the power ficult, we think, to assign to the Eng- 
of going out of this living Langu'ige, lish drama of this period any other 
and of carrying his adectioiis into an- general design ; and as difficult, we 
other speech, among men whose gaib also think, to point out any play of 
and asj'pct i*! not of his generation, much character among the multitude 
''llak^pcar^‘ alone is of no age. He of that prolific and teeming time, of 
,ptaka a Linguagp which thrills in our winch the purpose may not be compre- 
»»lood, in spiU‘ of the separation of two hended under this description. It is 
iiundred ^'eurs. Tits thoughts, jias- distinguished from all othcr.s by this— 
.ions, feelings, strains of fancy, all are that it is (Genius conceiving of Human 
of tills day, as they were of his own — Life. The Greek Tragedy was a splen- 
and lus genius may be contemporary did representation of mythologit^ or 
with the mind of every generation for historic national fable, hallowed by re- 
j thousand years to come. But to the ligious awf*. and dignified by aiiccs* 
Voi V 
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tval glory. The French Tragedy is a 
heautihu work of art, taking, wnere- 
ever it can find it moat suitable, 
the matter of its ingenious and de- 
licate skill,— but afraid, as it were, 
to look into the deptlis of the hu- 
man heart, lest ageni'ies should rise 
up, not to be con ti oiled with in its 
liiuits, and the stoniiier spectiele ol’ 
leal life break down the more maiiage- 
able machinery of regulatr^d and fieLi- 
lions passion. The wild Drama of 
Spain IS a love stoiy oi a roinaiice 
acted 0)1 the stage, with all the engag- 
ing wonders and adventures wliich 
fancy, in the dream of solitude, can 
bring together from the traditions or 
the records of a chivalrous land. The 
Indian Drama — which, remote as it is 
from our own literature, may yet be 
iiieutioiied, and the rathir on that ae- 
eount, as it helps to shew the origin of 
tragic composition — is the impersona- 
tion, in human form, of an allegorieal 
mythology, and is therefore akm to the 
Grecian Tragedy, and the Masteries 
of modern ICurope. Of the CJennin 
Drama, it would be difiieult to s])eak, 
for, late as it bas sprung up, it isluul 
tjknow whether it be n.itivc or not. 
Jl derive s«p, cii!iji cliiracter,ct rlainly, 
from the teiiijur of their gciiiu^, .md 
seems to bltud otltin, iii a very strik- 
ing way, the tuumhoii'- energies of pas- 
sum, as rlu y are seen in our best ICng- 
Ihli plays, with a wild kmdof metaphy- 
sies, that, in some states anti nioivls of 
mind, lU'c* felt to inereasi* that powei 
of p.'issiuii v.'liieh one might think 
could not toUrate mj 'trangc m union, 
lbs piirptises are, no doubt, tbose of 
our Knglish Tiageily, frv)in winch, it is 
rather tor tliuiitii an us to say, whetluT 
or not it may be imitateil. Tho Kng- 
lish Drama, tlien, unlike that of all 
others, exempt such as liavC bt.n de- 
rived from it, if it could survive a 
wreck of nation'^, would be ;i record of 
men. 

Tliis cliar.ielcr, which wc assign to 
the whole of the eldir dr:unatiJ«ts, has, 
hy IVlr Campbell, bun described of 
Shakspe.arr alone, in a few compreben- 
sivc words. He was the Poet ol' the 
world.’* The extriiordmary power of 
his genius has made that in him splen- 
didly conspicuous, and, to appearance, 
singly charaetonsiic, whieh is true, iu 
measure, of all who wrote for the same 
stage. We may mention some of the 
remarkable features of this drama, in 
reference to the great principle, wliich 


explains, jiervades, and deternuncs all 
its works. In the first place, the sin* 
gular variety of its subjects : from all 
histories of all nations — from all con- 
ditions and persons of society — ^troiii 
all manner of human transactions, 
these subjects are taken, — wl^ile the 
jiictures arc filled up from all varieties 
of our hum.ni life wilhout, — from all 
varieties of our human heart within, — 
and then, beyond h'fo, from all varie- 
ties of imaginary existence with which 
man lias jicopled his own world, andf 
with the wild imaginary thoughts and 
moods which he has conceived of 
those unreal Beings. So tliat this 
drama, more than any other, is the 
mirror f niaifb existence. It briiig.*; 
up again, in changeful procossioirte* 
ibri‘ the eyes of fUlU'y, all that has 
lived on the eartli — all that has passed 
away from it. It restoresi, in unsub- 
stantial existence, the departed gene- 
rations of mankind, enveloped once 
more in the breathing and living at- 
ino'-pliiTc of passion. In die Mcoml 
jilifc. Its njcctioii of the unities — 
lor whut are tlu'y, or where do tlicy 
exist ill tlu dream of human life — 
111 the t/nrJ place, the careless, uii- 
eoiiccrlid stiueture of its jdots, in 
wlnoli incidents and evente seem all 
liui lying on as we see them in real liie, 
not in a staid, solemn, and arrayed 
jiroee^sion, but ofren contrary to idl 
niilKiiKitions of tbre.siglit, and willi 
.soniciliiag ol* a wild, capricious, fin- 
tjstic, and perplexing fuiy, .such 
we often See diiving headlong the des- 
tinies of living men. In thv Jouifh 
place, tlie plenitude of vigorous and 
real eMslence, i vcn to extreme indivi- 
duiiuty of character iu the agents, and 
the cucuinstanlial n alily with which 
thill pel sons and action are invested. 
And, in tlie /J'/M place, the intennix- 
lure in tragedy of that which is not 
tragic — of tliat wliich even beneath 
the jiisi comic chaniclcr of hoiuehest 

life, I'lnd beneath even tliis again, of 
grossness and biifibonery, all acted to- 
gether on the stage, as nature acLs 
them in our Jiving world. 

Tliere is, tlu n, but one era of the 
I’liglish drama, that which coiiceutres 
round Shakspeare — ^liis irmnodiatc pre- 
deces>,uis — his cotemj oraries, luid his 

immediati- .successors. '1 he originality 
of that jge, in composition, is shewn 
chiefly in the tlramti — and the body of 
poetry wliich should be comprised in 
volmutis comprehending all the play 
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of marked merit of tliat ora, would, 
of itself, as a matter of history, char- 
aetcrize the fjenius of the peoiile It 
wuiihiseein to cUseJose* to the iiiquiiir 
a vast insight into the minds of men, 
as they then lived. Their greatest 
quality is what we havi‘&aid, their dc> 
jiieluring of man. ]>iit there is among 
them all (with only one or two excep- 
tions,) a great richiicFs of descn'ption 
of external nature. I’hey are full of 
beauty caught from the fict' of things ; 
and whatever character or properties 
t)f eKtenia! things they have to speak 
of, the language is ever full of very 
>ivi«l and poiutod expression. '1‘heir 
word gives the \ery iiiiige that is b(‘- 
fo'* ■ ^lidir iniiul. '1 hey seem men wlio 
have prepared theniHlves for literature, 
not aiiiotig honks, Imf in aieal world. 
Their acquaintance with men — with 
all parts and means of their artificial 

life — and with all tlieir natural world, 
xppcais extensive and minute: so that 
whatever they describe or speak of, 
the purpose of their nmul iitvt'r serins 
restrained or lialfletl hy nnixifect 
knowledge. With thiin, nothing is 
dim — uncertain — said by rote — but 
all la vivid — ilefmite — dccusive — and 
all wearing the impress of original 
(•oiiC(‘ptioii. It is not possible to con* 
ecne of them otherwise than ns men 
who have constantly iiiingled with 
men— taking part in their ]>leasures 
and their [lursuits — knowing what 
I hey did in highest and lowest — hav- 
ing i.i^iglit into the iiio«t unwonted 
wi'''kings of their minds, and equally 
fnniiiar with their daily and homely 
life. They arc never lost er pi^qilix- 
<d If they place us among pi mces 
and noble warriors — among pcMsaiils 
and artists — or witclu" and spirits— 

if they paint high or fiantic, or ( vcii 
polluteii passion, tlu y iilwa 3 s seem at 
lioii'ie, and to depicture from then own 
vivid and familiar knowled-rr. 'Phas, 
then, they seem to have had minds not 
moulded to a particular east, not train- 
ed and fashioned, but free and large, 
open to all that life could hriug Ivfoie 
them — minds capacious in natural 
synijiathy which made nothing alien 
to till in that belongs to man. With 
such minds, living in the midst of free 
and vigorous life, as it was in iliose 
days, and yet sulHcieiitly cultivated, it 
could not luippen otherwise, than that 
their poetry would be ful I of such vaiious 
we.ilth ; especially, being that jioctry 
winch is most capable ot‘ containing 
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the entire wealth of the poefs mind- 
dramatic. That out of this universal 
wealth and knowledge, the beauty of 
nature should yet sei in so gi i‘at a part 
as we tliink all students of our eldn* 
dramatists will allow, may pi i Imps in 
a great measure he ascribed to a pecu- 
liar (]uality in tlicir minds wdiicli was 
Very common among them, and winch 
we would call tenderness of fancy. It 
i.s not snnjdy such an eye for nature 
as would enable .a painter to dazzle us 
with tin* tiibljUiue of splendid hues 
and imjiosing forms ; but in all they 
borrow fioin nature, there mingles a 
strain of tlie poet’s own — a breathing 
of his spirit’s ilclight, or a low soft 
note of liis own jircvailing mclanclioly. 
It is sensibility stealing into the song 
of fanev. In their jiasrioii'i — moral 
sentiUH nts — evny thing — thcie is this 
Sv me teinb'niL' s of fancy ; — nor do we 
know of any collecU il poetry in which 
there is so much glad and pensive im- 
agery fioin nature as in the.sf elder 
dramatists of ouis. 

Perliajis, in sjieaking of their inti- 
mate and various knowledge, we ought 
to have ppoki'n with still higher ad- 
miration of tluir language. In them, 
more than in any htnly of writers, 
contained llie richness and power of 
our Lnglish spec ch. Xo man knows 
Knghsh, who has not read them, «nid 
iii> wiiter may dare to believe that bis 
own mind is i'r.iughl with the treasures 
of I'nglish expression, who doCwS not 
intiiiiuiely know them. They wrote 
wlun the language was free and un- 
Kttrud — wbui it was f.u more vivid, 
fiircible, signiticant in the cotmnoii 
U'le'! of lifi'. rhos(‘ dramatists .shew 
akso minds which, being riilily stored 
with strong nnpiesstons of all kinds, 
luul also stodiid proibundly the uses 
of language so that they had oxqtii.site 
skill ill tluir free selection from its 
unbminded stores, to choose the aptest 
words Ibi llicir uupressiwn, and to be 
satisMed with no other. Head a page 
of a modern maudlin tragedy, and 
then one of Vord'.s, or Massinger’s— 
and you will at once feci, that inde- 
]>ciidciitly of all other meritP, those 
immortal spirits spoke a kinguago more 
figurat i> e — more intoUi ‘dual — more 
impassioned — than seems now to have 
survived among us. There was no 
rueli diuwling in those days of vigorous 
thought and of vivid {qicecli. 

We have been induced to speak 
Romi'wliat more at large upon our dia* 
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malic writers^ from a feding of disa(>- 
pointment that more had not been said 
of them in Mr CampbelfvS Essay. It 
ia po^ble that peculiar cliuacter 
of lus own poetical genius may lead 
him less into sympathy with the in- 
terests of the dramaj — ^lying as they 
do^ in the movements of passion, and 
the mimic presentation ot‘ realities,— 
than with that poetry which brings 
the fbhiess of its conceptions into tm 
imaging words of language, and the 
harmonies of versificatioD. Or it may 
be^ that he conceives the matter of 
dramatic poetry rather as belonging to 
philosophy, Uian the criticism of litera- 
ture. Or perhaps, it is more likely 
still, in the light and airy course with 
which he has traversed all the regions 
of our poetry, that he has not chosen 
to dwell with minute illustration i^n 
the works of many writers, siitisncd, 
as we before observed, with opening 
up views — with indications and glimp- 
ses of what he knows and feels — ex- 
hausting nothing — but rather in spi- 
riting the reader, both by what lie 
sliews him, and what he leaves half- 
seen, or conjectured, to return and 
explore for himself. In fact, Mr 
Campbell is always satisfied, when, by 
a single touch he can express as much 
as imght be conveniently said at large 
in a dozen lines ; but the diligent rea- 
der, who is accustomed to have words 
more liberally dedt out to him, and 
to be treated even with satiety set out 
before him, is almost tautalized with 
his entertainment, when he finds that 
he has no more than enough. 

The first of our elder dramatists af- 
ter Shakspeare, of whom Mr Campbt'U 
speaks, is Ben Jonson, and w'c Uiink 
that the following estimate of his gi^- 
nius is just : — 

** The triumph of founding English cIon- 
sicel comedy belonged exclusively to Jon- 
eon. In his tragedies it is remaikablc that 
he freely dispenses witli the unities, though 
in those tragedies he brings desdcal anti- 
quity in the most disunct and learnedly 
authenticated traits before our eyes. The 
vindication of his great poetic memory forms 
an agreeable contrast m modem criticism 
the bold bad things which used to be 
Mid of him in a former period ; as when 
Youiig compared him to a blmd Samson, 
who pulled down the ruins of antiquity on 
bis head and buried his genius beneath 
fhem. Hurd, though he invei^cd against 
the tt 0 abstract conception or his charac- 
ters, pronounced them rather personified 
t inmo uTB than natural beings, did him, 

ncvettfaeless, the justice to quote one short 
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and lovely passage from one of liis masques, 
and the beauty of that passage probably 
turned the attention of many readers to his 
tlien neglected compositions. It is indeed 
but one of the many beauties which justify 
all that has been wd of Jonson's lyrical 
powers. In that fanciful region of the dra- 
ma (the masque) he stands us pre-eminent 
as in comedy ; or if he can be said to be 
rivalled, it is only by Milton. And our 
surprise at the wUdness and sweetness of 
his fancy in one walk of composition is in- 
creased by the stem and rigid (sometimes 
rugged) air of truth which he perserves in 
tile other. In the regular drama he cer- 
tainly holds op no romantic mirror to na- 
ture. His object was to exhibit human 
characters at once strongly comic and se- 
verely and instructively true; to nounslk 
the uiidoTbianding, while he feasted the 
sense of ridicule. He is more anxious for 
veri-similitudc than even for comic effect. 
He understood the humours and pcculutri. 
ties of his species BCientilicully, and brough* 
them forward in their greatest contrast, 
and subtlest modifications. If Shakspeare 
carelessly scattered illusion, Jonson skil- 
fully prepared it. This is speaking of Jon- 
SOB in his liappiest manner. There is a 
great deal of harsh and sour fmit m lus 
miscellaneous poetry. It is acknowledged 
that in the drama he frequently overlabours 
his delineauon of character, and wastes it 
tediously upon uninteresting humouTh and 
peculiarities. He is a inor^ pointer, who 
delights over much to shew his knowledge 
of moral anatomy.” 

Mr CumplK'll then aualyzes and 
criticises with much judgment ** Tlit* 
Fox/' “ The bilent Woman/' and 

The Alchymisl,” and thus concludes 
his notice of’ old Ben.— 

“ The art of .lonson was not confinrd to 
the cold obscn'utzons of the unities of place 
and time, but appears in Uic whole adapta- 
tion of his incidents and characLers to tlic 
support of each other. Beneath hih leain- 
ing and art lie moves with an activity 
may be eontjvircd to the strength of a man 

who can leap and bound imder tlic heaviest 
armour.” 

That Ben .lonstm wa.s a man ofdis- 
tinguislied powtis — rare .ncquiniiK nts 
—cultivated taste— acute discernmeiil — 
and uiibofHed s-igiicity, js felt by all 
capable of’ reading his woiks. But he 
stands, it may be i^id, almost alone — 
the great fc under of a kind of drama 
which nooneelse liasveiitnrtdto culti- 
vate— a master without scholars. It is 
just as unlikely that any future wTiter 
will surjiiuss him in his own walk os 
Shakspeare himself ; but were such a 
person to rise among u.s, we sciucely 
k'el that die world would be much the 
better or much the wiser of liiiu','’ 
Were another, or greater Shakspeiin 
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to arise, the whole earth would be 
gladden^ by the appariticrti. Read 
Jonson's dramas as you will, and you 
will never find any thing like deep 
passion. Not that he is absolutely 
cold, ibr there is alwavs about him the 
fiery activity of intellect, — and there 
is rarely a singular beauty, witli almost 
a breathing of pathos in them, — iu his 
touches of taucy. And yet it is pure 
fancy— without the impregnation of 
profound human feeling. There are 
strung delineations of character, no 
doubt ; and yet it may be questioned, 
if there be one of his characters that 
remains a living image, as of a man, 
ill tile mind of the reader, ills dra- 
mas arc full of dramatic situations, 
and of observations illustrative of va- 
rious shews of liuinan existence. But 
notwithstanding all the art with which 
they are builded up, they ore not 
structures that hang steadily before 
the eyt — they have not the enduring 
character of a poet’s higli visions of 
life uiul nature. IIis was a strong, 
acute, restless, judging intellect, ho- 
vering o>er the field of human life, 
and marking all that it can discern for 
condemnation, or scorn, or confuta- 
tion, or ridicule — making discoverv, 
for its ouTi tntortainment, of the linfc- 
ing together of things that do not st cm 
connected— devising causes and etfiets 
— ascertaining the inner structurt of 
men’s lives and minds— unriddling to 
his own fancy the mysterious and i>cr- 
plexing countenance of life, and yet 
sc’j'king the solution not deep enough 
for the trull], not having capacity ot 
CTeatnesp, natural sympatliy, or deep 
^nef, and therefore unable really to 
understand the lii'e of man, though 
lUili paits of It as fall witluii liis ca- 
pacity of knowledge, he may discern 
s^hrewdly, and have very critical in- 
telligence of them, A veriter wdio 
funi(*d away from iiassiona to describe 
humours, does not deserve to be called 
great, lie had, however, a most in- 
ventive mind — and as far as what Mr 
rainjibell lias well said leaves loum 
tor It — a dramatic one, IndeiKiidelitly 
of these inort* radical defects, there is 
:i stiftiu'ss in constructing the sentence 
and inetie of his tragedies that cannot 
t asily be got over, it is so utterly un- 
like the flow of human spa'ch. In 


contradiction to the hardness and gra- 
velly unsmoothness of tlie disconlort- 
ing versification of his speeches, is the 
soilness and sweetness of vei-sc in some 
morsels of liis pot'try, of which the 
song quoted by Mr Campbell is per- 
haps the most exquisite specimen.^ 

Mr Campbell men skims over the 
field of iHjetry, just touching, as lie 
flics, on Drayton and Daniel, Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney, Lodge, Breton, Raleigh, 
Drummond, Hull, Donne, Corbet, Wi- 
tlierh, Marsloti, Giles and Phincbs 
Fletcher, Warner, Browne, Chalkhill, 
Chapman, Pliacr, Sylvester the Trans- 
lator of Dnbartas, Sir John Davies, &c. 
&c. and thus concludes the second part 
of his Essay — 

“ Such were some of tlic first and infe- 
rior lunainarics of that brilliant era of oiu: 
poetry, which, perhaps, in general terms, 
may be said to cover uljout the last quarter 
of the sixteenth, and the first quarter of the 
seventeenth centurj'; and which, though 
commonly called tlic ago of Elizabeth, com- 
prehends many w-ritcrs belonging to tin 
reign of her successor. The ronuiutie spirit, 
the generally unshackled style, and the fre&h 
and fertile genius of that period, are not to 
be called in question. On the otlier hand, 
there are defects in the poetical character of 
the age, which, though they may disappeai 
or be of little account, amidst the excellen- 
cies of its greatest writers, are glaringly con- 
spicuous in the w'Orks of their minor con- 
temporaries. In prolonged narrative and 
description, tlie writers of that age are pe- 
culiarly deficient in tliat clmnii, which is 
analogous to * in pictures. Their 
w'ami and cold colours are generally without 
the gradations wluch should moke them 
hamioiuze. They fall precipitately from 
good to bad thoughts, from strength to im- 
becility. rcrtauily they are profiise in the 
detail of natural circumstances, and in tlie 
utterance of nauiral feelings. For this we 
love them, and we should love them stiB 

more, if they knew where tn stop in descrip- 
tion and sentiment But they give out the 
dregs of their mind without reserve, till 
their fairest conceptions arc ovenvhelmed by 
a rabble of mean associations. At no period 
U the moss of vulgar mediocrity in poetry 
marktHl by more formal gallantry, by gross- 
er adulation, or by coarser satire, (bir a- 
matory strains iu the time of Tharlcs the 
Second, may be more dis'iohite : but tho«c 
of Elizabeth’s age often abomid in studious 
and prolix licentiousness. Nor ore exam- 
ples of this solemn and sedate impurity to 
be found only in the minor poets : our re- 
verence for Shakspcarc himself need not 


• We shall endt avour to delineate more fully the wmewliat anomalous geniM of Ben 
Jonson, when we come to him in our senes of analytwal essays on the old English draiuj*. 
f^feve all, Ins “ P id Shepherd” requires on essay to itself.— 'H e vxeweiu 
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make itneccssaiy to disguise that he will- 
ingly adopted that style in his youtli, when 
he wrote his Venus and Adonis. 

^ ** The fctthioa of tlve present day is to so- 
licit public e&tcem, not only for the best and 
bctteTi but fot the humblest and meanest 
writers of die age of Kli/abeth. It is a 
bad book which has not something good in 
it ; and even some of the worst writers of 
that period have their twinkling beauties. 
In one point of view, the research among 
sudi obscure authors is unduulitcdly useful. 
It tends to throw incidental lights on the 
great old pnets, and on the munnurs', bio- 
CTaphy, and language of the country. So 
lar all is well— but as a mutter of taste, it 
is apt to produce illusion and disappoint- 
ment. Men like to make die most of the 
slightest beaut], , which they c^n discover in 
an obsolete versifier; and the; quote pci lups 
die solitary good thought whicli is to be 
found in such a writer, oinitting Htiy 
mention of the dreary pas.s.iges whu li sui - 
ritund It. Of ciiurac it beeniiic> a luinent- 
ublc reflection, that so valuable un old 
pocJ should have been forgotten. When 
the reader, lioucvcr, rcpaiih to him, he 
finds that there are (Oily one or two grains 
nl gold in all the s,inda oi tiu-. nuaginury 
Pactolus. But the display of neglected au- 
thors has not been even confmt d to glmi- 
mering beauties ; it h.u been extendul t<» 
the leprinting of Lirgo and lieavy masses ot 
diihi\..i.s. "Moot wretched toolkit have been 
jUuiscd iij ftn*, enthusiasm for the obsolete ; 
even the duhtsi woiks of the incanc't con- 
tiihutor;, to the ‘ Minor for iMagistiate- ’ 
!t sv.'ii's to be taken lor gruUed, tlui rlu* 
.ntpir'iiioii of the go<»d old ’one-, rlesi ended 

fo the very lowest dregs of us veisiiiers; 

V hneas the had writtr;, of 1- JiAalnlli's age 
lie only more stiff’ and arulu'ial thioi thost* 
of the preceding, and aior~ proltx than those 
^’f the succeeding period. 

“ \et there are nica who, to all appear- 

ince, would msh to revive Midi .lutfiois— 
not for the mere iLse of the ainitiuaty', to 
whom es cry volume 7ni7// be usi ful, but as 
a.'indards of manner, and objects of g^ntral 
ihlniiratioa. Books, it is said, take up little 
•oom. In the library tins may be the case ; 
but it If, not so in the nunds and time of 
those who pcru«*e them. Hupjnly indeed, 
Uie task of pressing indiflerent autliors on 
the public attention is a fruitless one. They 
may be dug up from oblivion, but life can- 
not be put into 'their reputations. • Can 
these bones live?’ Nature will have her 
course, and dull books will be forgotten in 
Spite of bibliographers.” 

The third purl of tlic Essay coin- 
nii'iiccs with the following sound and 
judicious observations ; — 


** The pedantic character of James I. has 
been frequently represented as the cause of 
degencrai^ in English taste and genius. It 
must l>e ailowod that James w.oa an indif- 
tercut author ; and tliat neither the mannerK 
of his court nor tlic measures of his rdgn 
were calculated to excite romantic virtues in 
his subjects. But the opinion of his cliarac- 
tcr having influenced the poetical spirit of 
the age unfavourably is not borne out by 
facts. Me was friendly to the stage and 
to its best writers : he patronized Ben 
Jonvon, and is said to have written a com- 
plimentary letter to Shakspeare with hi<. 
own hand.* \Vc may snulc at Uie idea of 
Jamcb's praise being bestowed as an honour 
upon Shaksjieare ; the im^iortance of the 
compliment, however, is not to be estimated 
by OUT present opinion of the monarch, but 
by the excessive reverence witli which royjiry 
w«ib at that time invested in men’s opinions, 
James's reign was ricli in poetical names, 
some of which have been ulrrndy enume- 
rated. We may he reminded, indued, that 
tho^e poets had been educated under Eliza- 
beth, anil tliat their genius hore the liigh 
impress of her heroic limes ; but llie same 
observation will also oblige us to recollect 
that Ish/abeth’s age had its traits of de- 
piaved fashion (witness ii.^ Itiiphnisno.-f* 
and that the first cxaiuplesof the wor^t lusie 
winch ever infected our poetry were pvenin 
her d.ly^, and not in those ot her successor. 
Donne (foi invtHiuv) tb'' patnarch ot the 
nCtiphyMcal generation, was tiiirty years of 
.ige at the (l.\U of James's acn* sum ; a time 
at uhith lii5t taste and stjle wcie sufikuntly 
I’onnc'd to his Icrunul sovereign of al’ 

hlaint ni |javin_' torrupted ilieni Indeed, 

if wc were to inakr ilic inemoncb ol our 
lings aecountahle for the poetical faults of 
dieii icspectivt- reigns, we might reproach 
(Jiailes I, among whose laults bad taste is 
cen iinl> not to be leckoiud vviui the cim t 
disgiace of our riiCtaphyMCii] poetry ; since 
that sellout never allained its imuatural per- 
fe» (ion so conqilctely a^ in the luxuriant in- 
g( nuitj OI ( (.wlej ’s fancy, and the knotted 
iklorniity of ('ievelniid's. I* or a short time 
after the suppres.<jon of the Uicatres till the 
tune of Milton, the nutaphy.siiMl poets are 
forced ujHHi our aileiition for want of better 
obj'U.ts. But during James's reign there is 
no biiclj scarcit} of good writers ,is to oblige 

US to dwell on the school of elaborate con- 
ceit. Phineas F’Jttclicr has been someUmes 
named aa an instance of the vitiated taste 
which prevailed at this period. He, how- 
m-er, though invisical and taniiful, is not to 
be admitted as a representative of the poeti- 
cal character of tliosc times, which included 
Jonsi'D, Beaumont and Jolui Fletclier, 
Ford, Mab:7inger, and Shuley. Shakspeare 
was no more ; but tliere were dramatic au- 


I j *! given by Oldys on the authority of the Duke of Buckingham, who 

had It from Sir Willmm Davcnaiit.” 

jargon of style, which was fashionable for sonic time at the conrt of 
Elizabeth! and so called from the work of Lyly, entitled //wyiAtfo.” 
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thorb of great and diversiSed ability. The 
romantic sdiool of the drama continued to 
be more popular than the clasbical« though 
in the latter Ben .Tonson lived to see tmi- 
tatOTH of his own manner, whom he was 
not ashamed to adopt as liis poetical heus. 
Of these Cartwright and Randolph were the 
most eminent. The originality of Cart- 
wright's plots is always arknowledgetl ; and 
Jonson used to say of hiii), * My *oft Ont^ 
•unifrJtt wi itn all like u man,' ” 

Massinger is well drawn ; but ive 
beg leave to enter our ju-otest against 
the disgust uhich Mr (’ampbell ex- 
presst\s of that play and character, oi* 
tvhich the conception seems to tis to 
pliU'c this writer in the very first r.'iiiks 
of genius. — 

** Mabbingir is distingnishcil fur tlie har- 
in. 'v and digniiv of liis dramatic eloquence. 
j\I any of his plots, it is true, arc liable to 
hea\y exceptions, The fieiuls and angels 
of lus Virgin Martv'r arc unni.'if..';gejibh tr.i- 
gie m.u'1iiucrv ; and tiic iin Citmais passion 
of his Ancient Admiral ts. Jles oiir liorror. 
'fhe poet of line is dn\(U to a frightful ex- 
pedient, when lie gut's it the tenors of a 
inaiuai passion breaking clown the mo*-t 
cred pale of ai d couMinguiTuty. 

'Ihe antient adnur.d is in lou- with hn own 
dniightcr. Such a being, il we fancy lum 
to exist, <>trikvs us as no object ot moral 
warning but as a man under the mtiucuec 
ut insanity In a general view, neverlbe- 
iMa.'fiingcr has more art and judguient 
in tlio .SCI Kills drama than any of the other 
succe--sors of Sliaksjifarc, 11 is incidents are 
loss, entangled than those ef I’leicher, and 
die hLcne ol his .it turn is moie clearly thrown 
open lor the free evolutior of cluracter. 

1 letcluT strikes the unajiination with more 
vivacity, but mote iireguhul} , and amidst 
einbarr.issmg ]iositiuus of lus own cdiuusing. 
Massinger puts forth his stiength more tol- 
lei’tively. I’letcher Im more actum and 
clmraeter in lus drama, and leaves a greater 
variety of impressions upon tlie mind. His 
fancy is more volatile and surprising, but 
then he often blends disappointment with 
oiiv surprise, and partj» witli the consisitency of 
his eliaracttrs even to the occasiontilly ap- 
parent loss of their identity. 'I'liis is not the 
ease' with Macsinger. It is true that Mas- 
singer excels, more in desciption and decla- 
iiiatioii, than in the forcible utterance ol the 
litail, and in giving character the wuim co- 
louring of passion. Still, not to speak of 
his one distinguished hero* in comedy, he' 
has dehneated several tragic characters, w'lth 
strong and interesting tiuiis. I’hey are 
ehicfly proud spirits. I’oor himsell, and 
struggling under the rich uiair.s contumely', 
w L- niiy conceive it to have been the solace 
of liiii neglected existence, to pieture worth 
and luagnaniuiity breaking through external 
disadvantages, and making their way to love 


and adiuinition. Hence his fine conceptions 
of I'aris, the actor, exciting by the ephlidid 
endowments of his nature, the jealoui^ of 
the tyrant of the world ; and Don John and 
Pisander, habitid as slaves, wooing and 
wii ning tlieir princely mistresses. He de- 
lighted to shew heroic virtue stripped of all 
adventitious circumstances, and tried, like 
a gciu, by its shining through darkness.” 

** If tlie vehement passions were not Mas- 
singer's happiest element, he expresses lixetl 
principle with an air of authority. ’’I'o make 
us lei 1 the elevation of genuine pride was 
the master-key whirii he knew how to touch 
in hniiian syniiiathy; and lus skill in it 
must have bceti derived Irom deep experi- 
ence in his own bosom.*' 

Of ail the characUTS Massinger has 
drawn, which is equal in powvr to that 
ol I Ilf incfFiiious, blootly', impious 

Maiefort.^ In gnitral there seems to 
us a constraint, and a sort of putting* 
together and fabrication in his char- 
acttis. Rut that one i.s drawn in the 
tnirgy ei* power — liviiip; ! And his 
deatli lias a sort of horrible reality, 
like that of Aip, the Veiittiun ivne- 
pade, and sitiin the only death by 
which tin 'soul and thceurtli could in- 

sUlily t nd ol such a nionsior. Tlie 
slapj diiiction i'^, “ Iie*s killed by a 
Rash ol lightning.” It is in theuiidst 
of .in .igony of lueeslutmx passion and 
inipiecatiun. It is I’s il the soul were 
diiveii visibly to heil — ilaslud out of 
the lile that oiiiv withheld it from pu- 
nishiueiit — in hss llian an instant — 
win u the tall load of cnoiiujly js on 
Ins head — aud the full teiror of Ins 
guilt in our hiv.i’t — and by a death 
too, that SL'tms a^ it weic winged and 
ini.ssioik'd fioni outraged Ileavtn, 

We wish 11 were possible for us to 
quote all that ^Ir Caiiqibell says of 
Reaiiiiiont and rietchtr; but that 
cannot be. The following dcligbtfiii 
sentenct's must suffice : 

“ The tlieatrc of Beaun’ont and Fletcher 
contains all manner of good and evil. The 
respective slurcs of tliOhC dramatic partnere, 
m the works collectively publislurU with their 
names, have been stotcil in a different part 
of these volumes. Fletcht'r\s share in them 
is by far the largest ; and he is chargeable 
with tlie greatest number of faults, although 
at the s.iu’e time his genius was more airy, 
prolific, and fanciful. There tire such ex- 
tieines of t^ssnrss and uiagnilicence in their 
drama, so much sweetness and beauty in- 
terspersed with views of nature, tidier false- 
ly romantic, or vulgar beyond reality ; there 
IS SO iiiurh to animate and amuse us, and 
yet so much tliat wc would willingly over- 


* Sir Giles Ovn reach. 
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look, that 1 eaonot hdp comMttiog thecM- 
impKStuBS which mev make, to 
iSiofle whidi we eeiteivf from Tiiiiiiig flome 
great and ancieHt diy, |ttetureaquely but tr. 
regularly Imilt, gKttering with epires, and 
sunooBded wkh gardens, but exhibiting in 
many quarters, the lanes and hovels of 
vneetdiemess. They have scenes of wealthy 
and hij^ fife which renind us of courts and 
palaecs ireqnacnted by elegant females and 
nigh-spirited gallmits, whilst their noble old 
mattuJ characters, with Caractaens in the 
midst of diem, may inspire us with the same 
sort of regard whiw we pay to the roogli- 
hewn magnificence of an ancient tortresM. 

“ Unhappily, the same simile without be- 
ing hunted down, will apply but too faith- 
fufiy to die nnwimm of their drama. Their 
language is often basely profligate. Shake- 
speare's and Jonson's indelicacies <ire but 
casual blots; whilst theirs arc sometimes 
ossential colours of their painting, and ex- 
tend, in one or two instances, to entire and 
oflensive scenes. This fault lias deservedly 
injured their reputation ; and, saving a \ cry 
slight allowance for the fashion and taste of 
‘.heir age, admits of no sort of apology, 
riicir drama, nevertheless, is a \ery wide 
one, and ** has ample tMm itud 
cMuglC* to pcmiit the attention to wander 
from these, and to fix on more invding pc* 
cidiarities — as on the gieat variety of their 
fables and personages, their spirit cil dia- 
logue, tlieir wit, pathos, nnd humour. 
Thickly '=own as their bleiinslics are, their 
merii will hciir great dcductwiis, and still 
remain great. We never ran forget such 
beautiful characters as their rdlnle, their 
Aapatia anil Uellorio, or sucli humourous 
ones as their t,a W nt and C’acafogo. Awake 
tliey will always keep u.s, whether to quar- 
’•cl or to be plcasetl with diem. Their in- 
vention is fruitful ; its beings arc on the 
whole an active and sanguine goieration, 
and their scenes arc crowded to fQuess with 
the warmth, agitation, and interest of life.*’ 

Beaumont and Fletcher are the a«- 
fhor (for it is pleasant to speak of the 
brother bards as one,) of whom the 
thought always rises to our mind im- 
mediately after Shakspeare — though 
we verily believe that we can give no 
pood reason for it. 'Their plots arc 
Tiiost incongruous, and hardly one of 
ihoir .stories is jierusfed with dwpintur- 
. .iL There are, with most rare excejv 
1 ions, uocharacters perfectly delineated ; 
tliere is not mucli passion — not many 
lino speeches, and not a multitude of 
jiieees of fine pot‘try. Thoir vi-rsifica- 
lion is rich and mellifluous, but lias 
not any very jicculiar or derinite char- 
acter. But they yet seem to have 
tookeil on hiiiriau life in their powei, 
.aid to delinciite from it in fn*e(loiu 
und joy of gi iiius. ( »ne word certain- 
/\ lielongs to them in it> best sense. 


^ English PoelTtf, &c. 
they write with spirit. The amount 
of i^ue of this word in fine jioetry is 
not easily estimated, but it is more 
Uiaii the word seems to bear. It in 
pre-eminently a quality of Shakspeare's 
writing, and of Ariosto's — wc had al- 
most said of Homer’s, if there was not 
a continual greatness in Homer’s poet-‘ 
ry, which puts the word out of the* 
question. In Ilomcr it can only be 
called freedom of power. Beaumont 
and Fletcher seem to have beheld, 
with delight and with admiration, tlir 
endian traent there is in lifb ; to havt 
looked uiwin men with love, and a sort 
of rejoicing sympathy. ’Hierc is a 
grand martial spirit aliout them, and 
their gavety of heart is like the 
mantling of wine. Tlicre is a generous 
spirit of life in their living world. 
'They have cMiight from life incident^, 
‘situations, persons, states of aifection, 
movements of feeling, wliich are all 
most captivating to the fancy. They 
sciMii as if till ir imagination had been 
raudi nurtured from love-romance, in 
wdiidi there is rather a masque of loie, 
than the seriou.s pathos of tne passion, 
for the passion itself is tragic. They 
and Shakspeare have ever given us 
the hi^to^ca1 idea, that there was, in 
those days, great joy of life in F.ng- 
land. 

Of I'ord, -Mr Cainjibell says— ■ 

“ The memory of Ford has been clc- 
.scTvedly revived as one of the omanicnts of 
our ancient drama : tliough he has no great 
body oi poetry, and has interested us in no 
other passion except that of love ; but in 
that he displays a ^culuir dqitli and deli • 
cacy of romantic feeling.” 

This, wc tliink, is rather niggard 
praise of this great dramatist. Foid 
tioh, jierhaps, next to Shakespeare, the 

de(*pest flense of beauty, and in it he 
luxuriates, revels, and banquets. He 
has fir more than romantic feeling, 
for his soul has descended into, and 
barred itscll* within the darkest, deep- 
est, and most wofnl dungeon of ima- 
ginable human ilistractioii. That ter- 
rible Drama, tlie Brother and Sister, is 
unlike any other tale of unnatural 
guilt, lie does not describe the pro- 
gress of ])assion, but at once plunges 
his victims into its torrent. It is a 
tale of infatuation, not of seduction- 
T'hcre is no previous wickedness in 
either ])arty ; and such is the beauty 
of language and iningi ry throughout 
all the pit!) ; and kucIj is* even the in- 
nocence and purity of the hcarte of 
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those who are yet so nuserably lost, 
that we consider the whole tragical 
scene be£»re us as the confusion of a 
bewildering dream, in which virtue and 
vice have become indistingpishably 
and inextricably blended, and in widen 
the very elements of all our human 
passionshave undergone a sudden trans- 
ibnnation and change. 

There are, we confess, several great 
names which Mr Campbell passes over 
with an air of too much indiiTerence ; 
but it would require far more space 
than we can now allow to ourselves, to 
shew in what he has been wanting.. 
Wc wi^ that he had spoken with lof- 
tier praise of Marlowe. We have 
already given such specimens of him, 
in vliis Journal, as must have convinc- 
ed all who rc^ them, of the tragic 
might of his imagination. His spirit 
seems to have dwelt in the innermost 
motions of men's hearts. Not that 
he ever draws an entire passion, still 
loss character, well ; hut he has got at 
some of the workings of passion in a 
way that is truly startling, in Titus 
Andronicus, the few lines that are ac* 
tualJy good, seem to us like Marlowe, 
and most unlike Shakspoare. Mar- 
lowe’s poetry 18 like that of a spirit 
shaken with the trance of })ashion, and 
not like that of genius painting in the 
calm of its enjoyment. The hcauty of 
his words and images, it may he ob- 
served, is often excising ; it seems os 
if there had been in him very impres- 
sible sense, which received the beauti- 
ful looks of things with deep, Umder, 
and unchangeable impression, though 
they were trequently hidden from his 
soul, no less by the darkness of his 
genius, delighting much in distui bing 
conflicts of passion, than by the mists 
of error and vice that unfortunately 
too much obscured his in^ral disposi- 
tion. There is, however, almost at idl 
times, u character of sublinuty about 
him. The darkness of iUte over- 
shadowing human life, and the fear- 
ful energies of wickedness in men's 
hearts, strongly [lossess his imagina- 
tion. There arc iiiyateries of sin 
known in familiar secrecy to his 
thoughts. Indeed there are several of 
our tragic waiters, and tliis Marlowe 
at tlicir head, in whose pourtrayiiigs of 
the scenes of existence, tlierc is a 
gloom that is quite oppressive to the 
.soul. That IS soinetlung of the ge- 
nius too of Esebylus and of Schiller. 
But in these trs^odiaus of ours, the 

VoL, V. 


gloom is quite uncomfbrted, which is 
not the case with eitlier ihe Gswinil 
or German poet. They are not xoo* 
dels* and cannot well be acted, but 
they are treasures of study— they are 
the wealth of the language. 

The last dramatist of which Mr 
Campbell speaks, is Shirley, whose 
works have been lately editecl by Mr 
Gifford — ^aiid of one of whose best 
plays, “ The Traitor," we some months 
ago gave a full analysis and copious 
specimens. 

** Sliirley was tlic last of our good old 
dramatists. When his works shall be given 
to the public, they will undoubtedly enrich 
our popular literature. His language qmrkles 
with tlic niobt exquisite images. Keeping 
some occasional pruriencies apart, the lault 
of bis age rather tlian of himself', he sjieaks 
the most polished and refiued dialect of the 
stage ; and even some of Ins over^'lieighten- 
ed scenes of voliiptuuiisness are meant, 
diough with a very mistaken judgment, to 
inculcate morality. I consider his genius, 
indeed, as rather brilliant and eli^ant than 
strong or lofty. His tragedies are defective 
m fire, grandeur, and passion ; and we must 
it'lcil hu comedies, to have any fiwourable 
idea of his humour. His finest poetry 
comes forth in situations rather more familiar 
than tragedy and more giave than comedy, 
which 1 should call scntiniental comedy, 
if die name were not associated with ideas 
of modern insipidity. That he was capa- 
hie, however, <n pure and excellent comray 
will be felt by those, who have yet in re- 
serve the amuscnicut of reading his Game- 
ster, Hycic-park, and Lady of rie<isure. In 
the first and lost of these there is a subtle 
ingenuity m producing comic cfTecl and sur- 
prise, wliich might be tenued attic, if it did 
not sur^iass any thing that is 1^ us in 
Atliciiian comedy,” 

I shall leave to others the more special 
enumeration of his faults, only observing, 
that the airy touches of his expression, the 
delicacy of Ins scntuiientb, and tlie beauty 
of his similes, are often found where the 
noct survives the dramatist, and where he 
nub not power to transfuse life and strong 
individuality through the numerous charac- 
ters of liis volununous drama. His style, 
to use a line of his own, is studded like a 
frosty night with stars ;** and a severe critic 
might say, that the stars often shine when 
the atmosphere is rather too ftosty. In 
other wwds, tliere is more beauty of fancy 
than strength of feeling in his works* From 
this remaik, however, a defender of his 
fame m^ht justly appeal to exeq^ons in 
niBDy of his pieces. Vrom a general im- 
pression of his works 1 sliould not paint his 
Muse with the haughty form and features of 
inspiration, but with a countenance, in its 
happy moments, arch, lovely, and interestiDg 
both in smiles and in tears ; etewnod whS 

« F 
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6owen», and not uoiodebted to oraamesut, 
but wesring (he dmpeiy and chaplet with a 
claim to them from natural beauty. 

The civil wars put an end to this 
dynasty of our dramatic poets. Of 
the classical and metaphysical schools 
of poetry belonging to the reign of 
Charles I. the former containing Den- 
ham, Waller, and Carew ; and the 
latter, Kenrick uiid Cowley, Mr Camp- 
bell treats slightly and hurriedly, as 
if he longed to breathe the airs of 
Paradise with jNlilron, and to soar with 
him into the heaven of heavens. We 
shall, in a future number, lay before 
our readers liis vieiv of the genius of 
Milton — perhaps the finest piece of 
criticism in our language ; and also 
his sentiments and opinions of Dry- 
dcu and Pope, where he treads on 
more dcbatcablc ground. 

Having thus, along with Air Camp- 
bell, taken a cursory survey of the old 
English Drama, wc yet feel unwilling 
to conclude, before we have paid our 
homage once more to that unapproach- 
able gemus 111 whom the fiihies^ of its 
Strength and glory is all etntered. 
ShakspCcare, above all poets, looked 
upon men, and lived for mankind. 
His genius, universal in intellect and 
sympath), could find, in no more 
bounded circumfirence, its proper 
sphere. It could not bear exclusion 
from any part of human existence. 
\A*hatever in nature and hfe was given 
to man, was given in contemplation 
and poetry to him also, and ovei the 
undiiuiiied mirror of his mind passed 
all the sIkuIo'ws of our mortal world. 
Look through Ins plays, and tell what 
form of existence, what quality of spi- 
rit, he is most skilful to delineute ? 
Which of all tlie muuifold beings he 
has drawn, lives before our thoughts, 
our eyes, in most unpictured reality ? 
Is it Othello, Shylock, Falstaff^ Lear, 
the Wife of Macbeth, Imogen, Ham- 
let, Ariel? Ill none of thi* other great 
dramatists do we see any thing like a 
perfected art. lu 'their works, every 
thing, it is true, %:kists in some shape 
or other, which can be required in a 
drama taking for its interest the ab- 
solute interest of human life and na- 
tuic; but, after all, may not the very 
best of their works be looked on as 
sublime masses of chaotic confusion, 
throiigh which the elements of our 
moral being appear? It was Shak- 
espeare, tlie most unlearned of all our 
writers, w'ho first exhibited on tlie 


stage perfect models, perfbet images of 
all human characters, and of all hu« 
man events. We cannot conceive any 
skill that could from his great char- 
acters remove any defect, or add to 
their perfect composition. Except in 
him, we look in vain fbr Ae entire 
fulness, the self-consistency, and self- 
coiiipleteness, of perfect art. All tho 
rest of our drama may be regarded ra- 
ther as a testimony of tlie state of ge- 
nius — of the state of mind of the 
country, full of great poetic^ disjiosi- 
tioii, and great tragic capacity and 
power— than as a collection of the 
works of an art. Of Shakspeare and 
Homer alone it may be averred, that 
we miss in tliem nothing of the great- 
ness of nature. In all otlier poets^c 
do ; we feel the measure of their 
jiower, and the restraint under which 
It is held ; but in Shakspcarc luid m 
Homer, all is free and unbounded as 
in nature ; and as wc travel along 
with tliem, in a car drawn by celes- 
tial steeds, our view seems ever inter- 
minable as before, and still equally far 
off' tlic glorious horizon. 

If we may he {lennitted to exceed 
the niea'.ure of the occasion to sjieak 
so niiicli of Shakspeare himself, may 
we presume yet fhrtliiT, and go from 
our purpose to speak of his individual 
w’orks ? Although there is no one of 
them that does not bear luaiks of his 
unequalled Jiand— scarcely one which 
IS not ronioinbcred by the strong af- 
fection of lovt‘ and delight towards 
some of its characters, Vi t to all his 
readers tin y seem marked by very dif- 
feient degrees of excellence, and a few 
are distinguished above all the rest. 
l*erliap.s the four that may be named, 
as those which have been to the po- 
pular feeling of his countrymen the 
principal plays of their great ilrama- 
tist, and which would he recognised 
as ills master-works by pbiJoscqihical 
criticism, aie Alucbt^th, Othello, Ham- 
let, and Lear. 'The first of these has 
the most entire tragic action of any of 
his plays. It has, tliroughout, one 
awful interest, which is begun, earned 
throiigl), and concluded with the 
piece. This interest of the action is 
a perfect example of a most important 
ilruinatic unity, preserved entire. The 
matter of the interest is one which lia.s 
always held a strong sway over hu- 
man sympathy, though mingled with 
abhornmee, the rise and fall of ambi- 
tion. Men look on the darings of 
5 
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this passion with strong sympathy, 
because it is one of their strongest in- 
herent feelings — the aspiring of the 
mind tlirough Us consciouSnt^ss of 

E ower, shewn in the highest forms ot‘ 
uman life. But it is decidedly a 
historical, not a poetical interest. 
Shakspeare has made it poetical by 
two things chiefly — not the character 
of Macbeth, which is iiself historical 
— ^but by the preternatural agencit's 
with which the whole course of the 
story is involved, and by the cliar.ic- 
ter of Lady Macbeth. The illusion 
of the dagger and the sleep-walking 
may he added as individual circuin- 
fitaiiccs tending to give a character of 
imagination to the whole play. The 
human interest of the piece is the act- 
ing of (he purpose of ambition, and 
the fate which attends it — the high 
capacities of blinded desire in the soul 
-^iid the moral retribution which 
overrules the affiirs of men. But the 
poetry is the intenningling of preter- 
natural agency with the transactions 
of hfe — threads of events spun by un- 
earthly haiitls — the scene of the aive 
which blends unreality with real life 
—the preparation and circuiii stances 
of inidiiight murder— the supcrhuinun 
calmness of guilt, in its elated strength, 
in a woman’s soul — and the dreami- 
ness of mind which is brought on 
those whose spirits have drunk the 
cup of their lust. Tlie language of 
the whole is perhaps more purely tra- 
gic than that of any othtT of Shak- 
fcj)eare*s plays — it is simple, chaste, 
and '*trong — rarely breaking out into 
fanciful expression, but a vein of ima- 
gination always running through. 
The language of Macbeth himself' is 
often exceedingly beautiful. Perhaps 
.something may he owing to national 
reincinbrances and sLssociations ; but 
we have observed, that in Scotland at 
least, Macbeth produces a dee)K;r, a 
more breathless, and a more perturb- 
ing passion, in the audience, than any 
other drama. 

If Macbeth is the most perfect in the 
tragic action of the story, the most 
perfect in tragic passion is Othello. 
There is nothing to determine unliap- 
pincss to the lives of the two principal 
persons. Their love begins auspi- 
ciously; and the renown, high favour, 
and high character of Othello seem to 
promise a stabiiit^r of happiness to 
himself and the wife of his aflhctions. 
JBut the blood which had been scorch<i 


cd in the veins of his race, under the 
suns of Africa, bears a poison thal: 
swells up to confound the peace of the 
Christian marriage-bod. Ho is jealous ; 
and the dreadful overmasU'ring pussion, 
which disturbs the steadfastness ^ 
his own mind, overflows upon his life, 
and hers, and consumes them from the 
earth. The oxtoriial action of the play 
IS nothing — the causes of events are 
none, the whole interest of the story, 
the whole course of the action, the 
causes of all that happens, live uU in 
tli«‘ breast of Othello. The whole des- 
tiny of those who are to perish lies in 
his passion. Hence the liigh tragic 
character of the play — shewing one 
false illusory passion ruling and con- 
founding all life. All that is below 
tragedy in the passion of lox'c is taken 
away at once by the awful character 
of Othello, fbr such he seems to us to 
lie designed to be. He appears never 
a.^i a lover — but at once as a husband — 
and th(‘ relation of his love made dig- 
nified, as It ib a husband's justification 
of Ins marriage, is also dignified as it 
is a soldier s relation of his stern and 
perilous life. It is a courted, not a 
wooing, at h^st unconsciously-wooing 
love, and though full of teiuleruess, 
yet is it but slightly expressed, as being 
solely the gentle affection of a strong 
mind, and in no wise a passion. And 
I loved her that she did pity tliem.” 
Indeed he is not represented as a man 
of passion, but of stem, sedate, im- 
moveable mood. “ I have seen the 
eaimon, that, like the devil, from his 
very arm puftwl his own brother— 
and can he be angry?'* Montalto 
speaks with the same astonishment, 
calling him re'^pected for wusilom and 
gravity. 'I’lierefore, it is no love story. 
Ills love itself, as long os it is happy, 
is perfectly calm and serene, the pro- 
tecting tenderness of a husband. It is 
not till it is disordered that it appears 
as a passion. Then is shewn a power 

in conttmtion with itself— a mighty 
being struck with death, and bringing 
up from all the depths of life convul- 
sions and agonies. It is no exliibi- 
tion of the power of the passion of 
love — but of the passion of life vi- 
tally wounded, and self-overmastering. 
What was his love ? He had placed all 
his faith in good — all his imagination of 
purity, all his tendernessof nature upon 
one heart — and at once that heart seems 
to him — an ulcer. It is that recoiling 
agony that shakes his whole body— 
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UkAt luvine eonfided ivith the whole 
power ef ms soul, he is utterly be- 
tiuyiod^that havine dejMWted from the 
prioe and mi^t of his hfe, whicli he 
h^ in his conquest and sovereignty 
ever men, to rest himself upon a new 
and f^mcioaB affection, to build him- 
and his life upon one beloved 
heart, having found a blessed affection 
which he bad jMiSsed tlirough life with- 
out knowing, and naving chi)sen in the 
just and pure goodness of his will to 
take that afRsctlon instead of all other 
ho{)es, desires, and passions, to live by, 
that at once he sees it sent out of ex- 
istence, and a damned thing standing 
in its place. It is then that he ft^lsa 
forfeiture of* all power, and a blasting 
of ail good. If Dcsdeinona had betii 
really guilty, the greatness would have 
been destroyed, becau&i.' his love would 
have been unw'ortliy — fals*?. But she 
is good, and his love is most (x^rfect, 
just, and good. That a man should 
place his perfect love on a wrctcluil 
thing, w miserably debasing, and 
shocking to thought ; but that, loving 
perfectly and well, he ^houl(^ by lu ll- 
ish human circumvention, be brought 
to distrust, and dread, and abjure liis 
own perfect love, is niosi inournf ul in- 
deed— it is the infirmity of our good 
nature, wrestling in vain wifli the 
strong pow'ers of evil. Moreovi*r, he 
would, hod Desdeiiiona beiii Kilsi*, 
have been the mere victim of i'ate ; 
whereas, he is now in a manner his 
own victim. Ilis happy lovr was he- 
roic tcnderncsir— his nijun*d love is 
terrible passion*— and disordered power 
engendered within itself to its own 
destruction, is the heighth of all tra- 
gedy. The character of Othello is 
perhaps the most greatly drawn, the 
most heroic of any of Shakspeares ac- 
tors, but it is, )H>rhaps, that one also 
of which his reader last acquires the 
intelligence. The intellectual and 
warlike energy of his mind— his ten- 
derness of a 4 bction — his loftiness of 
spirit— bis frank generous magn;inimi- 
ty — iiii|!^ofiity like a thunderbolt, 
and that dark fierce flood of boiling 
imssion, polluting even his imagina- 
tion, contpose a character entirely ori- 
ginal, most difiicult to delineate, but 
perfectly delineated. 

Hamlet might seem to he the intel- 
lectual ofispring of Shakmeare 8 love, 
alone, of all his offrpring, has 
.'^l^ilc 8 peare*B own intellect. But he 
pven him a moral nature, that 


nudees his character individual. Ib-ince- 
ly, gentle, and loving, lull of natural 
gladness, but having a depth of aensi- 
Mlity which is no sooner touched by 
the harsh events of life, than it is jar- 
red, and the mmd fijr ever overcome 
with melancholy. For intellect and 
sensibiiity blended througliout, and 
conimt'nsurate, and both ideally exalt- 
ed and pure, are not able to pass 
through the (^amity and trial of ufe ; 
11011*88 they arc guarded by some an- 
gel from its shock, they perish in it, or 
undergo a worse change. The play is a 
singular example of a piece of great 
li'tigth, resting its intereat upon the 
dc'Iineation of one character. For 
Ham lot, his discourses, and the changes 
of mind, are all tlie play. The 
other persons— <*ven liis father’s ghost, 
iu-e important through him. And in 
himst'lf, it IS the variation of his mind, 
and not the varying events of his life, 
that affords the inlcn'st. In the re- 
prv***eut.itioM, his celebrated soliloquy 
is pi rbnps the part the play that is 
txprcied, tvea by the common 
a ‘<iv ucv. !hs mlorview v rib ^ mo- 
ih\ «! M'hich tlie ' iL pr'»dpct‘d 

tiuiu iv tiou h t ^ her 

Mjiutiti re- 
markable by the A)hipad.y u ixoites 
111 tho«*, for whom the lurelkc- 
Uia) of Sliak.speare fi w'orks would 
scarcily stem to have hern written. 
This play it> perhaps sujierjor lo any 
other in existence tor unity in the de« 
hm ation of character. 

We have \ et to siwak t'f thr most 
patiietic ot‘ the plays of Shakspeaic— 
lA*ar A i^tory unnatural and irrational 
in its foundation , but, at the same 
time, a natural favourite of tradition, 
has lx*cc>ntc, in thr hands of Shak- 
speare, a tragedy of suiiiassing gran- 
deur and inu*Tt‘Rl. He has .seized up- 
on that germ of interest which had 
already made the story .a favourite of 
popular tradition, and unfolded it in- 
to a work for the jiassionutc sympathy 
of all— young, ohi, rich and poor, 
learned and illiterate, virtuous and de- 
praved. The majestic fbrra oi the 
kingly-hearted old man — the reverend 
head of the broken-hi^arted father— 
“ a head so old and white as this*'— 
the realty from vrhieh he is deposed, 
but of which he can never be divested 
— the frther*s heart which, rejected 
and trampled on by two children, and 
trampling on its one most young and 
duteous diild, is, in the utmost do 
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gree, a father’s stiU— the two diianc- appi^tment, like a common pUy «xfd« 
tersj father and king^ so high to o«r ing like all the twt,^ikem 

imagination and love, blended in the us human life involved in darij^nfsa 
reverend image of Lear*— fofA in their and conflicting with wild poa^rs Mt 
destitution^ yet both in their height of loose to rage in the world a 1 ^ 
greatness— the spirit blighted and yet which continually seeks peaee^ and 
undepressed— ‘the wits gone, and yet which can only find its good in peace— 
the moral wisdom of a good heart left tending ever to the depth of peace, 
unstained, almost unobscured— the but of which the peace is not here, 
wild raging of the elements, joined with The feeling of the play, to those who 
human outrage and violence to perse- rightly consider it, is high and calm, 
cute the helpless, unresisting, almost —because wc are made to know, from 
tmofiending sufferer ; and he himself and through those very passions which 
in the midst of all imaginable misery seem there convulsed, and that very 
and desolation, descantingupouhimself, structure of life and happiness that 
on the whirlwinds that drive around seems there crushed, — even in the law 
him— und then turning in tenderness ot' those passions and that life, this 
to some oi* the wild motley association eternal Truth, that evil must not be, 
of sufferers among whom he stands— and that good must be. The oidv 
ull th is IS not like what has been seen on thing intolerable was, that Lear should, 
anv stage, perhaps in anv reality, but by the very truth of his daughter’s 
it has made a world to our imagination love, be separated from her love; and 
about one ungle imaginary imlividudl, Iiis restoration to her love, and there- 
sueh as draws the rovoreiuv and syin- witli to his own perfect mind, con- 
ji.itliy wlufh .-'heu^d sctai u belong summates all that was essentially to 
propt-i'^y only to iri'i It be ilesired — a consummation, after 

like tile rt*n» i n.i wild which the rage and horror of mere 

j)er£ui*bc»^ scf'P* Kverv matter-disturbing death, seems vain 

diiii.: i p‘'iiu‘lly . Tii^ V 'fh ud idle. In fact, Lear's killing the 

e*' 'i'hf' ’^17 *d iti'- ' tve who'Wus hanging Cordelia— bear- 

, wbit'li, ii' tla ,yt>\r) <h Kd ig her in dead iu his anus— ami his 
' alon.', would be lusufilraDle, heart bur-stnig over her— arc no more 
.i d utterly degrade him tu than the full consummation of their 
seems, aisocuted as lie is with i.ear, reunited love— and there father and 
to come within the eoiispcrafion ot* d.'ii>ghfer lie in final and impiTturbable 
JiCar's ipijidm^s. It ugiet's with all peace. Cordelia, whom wc at last see 
that is brought togtthcr ; — the night— lying dead before us, and over whom 
the sionna — the hou.s« It,‘!sm s^ — <iIo- we .shed sucJi floods of loving and ap« 
sier with his tyeb pul out — liu- fool— proving tears, simtccIv speak.s or acts 
th«*«mibla!Kvof amadu«<m,iiiitlla.ji'in in the ]>luy at all — slit appears but at 
his madness, arc all hoiimi togi thei by the beginning and the end— is absent 
a strange kind oJ* sympathy, l onfusion from all the impressive and memorable 
in the ekint'iUs of uuture, of huiiiau sccnctj; uiid to what she does say, 
society and the human soul. Through- there is not much effect given ; — yet, 
out ail the play, is there not subhinity by .some divine power of conception in 
felt amidst the continual presence of Sluiksiieorc s soul, she always seems to 
all kinds of disorder and anifubion iu our memory one of the principal cha- 
the natural and moral world ; a ooiili- racteisp— and while wc read the play, 
nual consciouancfis of eternal order, she is continually prc&cnt to our iinagi- 
law, and good ? This it is that nation. In her sisters’ inmtitude, 
so exalts it in our eyas. There her filial love is felt — ^in the hopeless- 
is more justness of intellect in Lear's ness of the broken-heai*ted king, we 
madness than in his right senses are turned to that perfect b^ mat is 
—as if the indestructible divinity of reserved for him in her loving bosom 
the spirit gleamed at times mort* — iu the midst of darkness, confusion, 
brightly through the ruins of its earth- and misery, her fbrm is like a hover- 
ly tabernacle. The death of Cordelia ing angel, seen casting its radiance on 
and the death of Lear* leave on onr the storm. 

minds, at least, neither pain nor dis- Turning from such noble cftatkms 

* For some admirable observations on this subject, see the Essays of Charles Lamb— a 
vhter to whose generous and benign philosoidiy, English Orainaticliteniiiie is greatly in- 
debted* 
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4^ tiHSBe, It is aittuxal to ask ourselves, 

is age of dismatic literature gone 
by, never to be restored? Certainly 
the whole bistoiy of our stage, from 
tiie extinction of thsit first gi'eat dy- 
nasty, down to this very day, shews 
rather a strong dramatic disiiosition, 
than a strong^amotic power ; and 
the names of uawe, Otway, Lee, and 
lillo, are perhaps as far above the 
most favoured of this age, as they are 
beneatli all those of the age of Eliza- 
betli. It is not to be denied, that the 
whole mind of the country is lowered 
since those magnificent times; and 
that its intellectual character has be- 
come more external. With respect to 
the drama, the state of society was 

then more favourable to it, passing 
from the strong and turbulent life of 
early times, yet liaving much of their 
'native vigour, and much of their pris- 
tine shu|x: and growth. The reality 
of life is seldom shewn to our eyes ; 
and eacli now sees, as it were, but a 
small }>art of tlie whole. He sees a 
little of one class. The dark study of 
the constitution of our life is no longer 
to oiur taste, nor within Uu* measure of 
our capacity ; and therein lies the 
causes of their hopelessness who be- 
lieve that the tragic drama is no 
more. Some have thought that the 
vast number of standard plays ie the 
cause why new plays are not pro^ 
duced. But genius does not w^ork on 
a consideration of the su])ply in the 
market, of the stock on hand. In 
whatever way it has iwwer to brifig it- 
self into symiiatliy W'ltli the lieart of 
its people, so as to dwell in Uicir love 
ana delight, it will go to its work in 
obedience to such impulses ; and surely 
there is always change enough from 
one generation to another to make a 
new field for dramatic composition, or 
for any kind of literature, so as to 
enable a mind of power to write more 
entirely to the passions of his contein- 

E oraiied, than any one living before 

im has done. 

It seems to^ns that die poetry 
of our days nw not dealt enough 
with life and reality. They surdy 
contain elements of poetry, if we 
had poets who were capable of bring- 
ing to use the more difficult ma- 
terials of their art. Some critics 
have conceived, that the matter of 
poetry might become exhausted ; but 
the, pinion is not likely to gain much 
credit amongst us* The bolder opH 


nitm, diat all conditions of human life, 
for ever, will contain the inexhaustible 
matter of diat art, seems more suitable 
to our genius. There has been a de- 
cided tendency in our own days, to 
prove the cap^ty of some apparent- 
ly unfavoittrable states of life. But 
it may be auestionod, whether the 
experiment lias yet found eminent 
success. What is wanting to poetry 
in ages like ours, seems to be ra- 
ther the proper composition of the 
minds of poets, than a sufficiency 
of matter in the life from which they 
would have to paint. The minds of 
civilized men are too much uDfiortica], 
because the natural play of sensitive 
imagination in tlu'ir minds is, in early 
years, suppressed. They are cultivat- 
ed with poetry indeed, but that is an 
unproductive cultivation. Every mind 
has, by nature, its own springs of* 
poetry. And it may be conceived, tliat 
if nature were suffered to have a 
freer development in our minds, we 
should grow up, looking upon our own 
life with that kind of deep emotion, 
with which, in earlier ages, men look 
upon the face of society ; with some- 
thing like a continuance of those strange 
and strong ft clings, wUli which, as 

children, we gazed upon the life vwn 
of our own generation. We begin in 
imagination : but wc outgrow it. Wc 
pans into a state wliich is not of wis- 
dom, but one in which imagination 
and natural pa.sBion are suppressed and 
extinct, and a sort of worldly temiKir 
and tone of mind, a substitute for wis- 
dom, is ailoptctl, — like it, only in its 
immunity from youthful illusions. 
But wisdom retains the generosity of 
youth without its dreams, whereas this 
worldly wit of ours parts witli youth 
and generosity together; and yet, 
while it dispels those pardonable 
dreams, does not exempt us from de- 
ceptions of its own, and from passions 
which have the anlour, but not the 
beauty of youth. 

What Poet of the present day is 
there, who, grasping resolutely with 
the reality of life, such as our own age 
brings it tbrtli, has produced true, sim- 
ple, and powerful poetry. Two have 
made approaches to this kind, Cowrper 
and Wordsworth. But the iKietry of 
Cowper wants power. And though 
Wordsworth has expressly applied 
himself to this part of poetry, yet the 
strongest passion of bis own mind is 
the passion for nature; and his most 
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powerftil poetry may be called almost 
contemplative. He is the poet of 
ditation. His sympathy with passions 
is very imperfect And the poetry 
whicli he has drawn from present life^ 
whiidi, assuredly, he lias much con- 
templated and studied^ is more of a 
touching gentleness than of power. It 

is, moreover, human life blended, and 
dmost lost in nature: It is nowhere 
the strength ot' life brought out to be 
the very being of poetry. Of those of 
our ifoetical writers, who, with soino 
power indeed of glowing imagination, 
We wrought pictures of other scenes 
of the world, we hold it not necessary 
to speak, l^ey have escaped from rea- 
lity. llurxiK appears to us the only one, 

who, looking steadfastly upoTi tlie hfc 
to which he was born, has depictured 

it, and changed it into poetry. 

This appears to us tlie true test of 
the mind wluch is born to poetry, and 
is faitliful to its destination. It is not 
horn ti) live in antecedent worlds, but 
in its own ; in its own world, by its 
own power, to discover |K)elry j to dis- 
cover, that is, to recognize und disdn- 
guish the materials of life wliich be- 
long to Imagination. 

Imagination discovering materials 
of its ev ' action in the life present 
around it ennobles that life, and con- 
nects itself with the on-goings of the 
w'orld , hut escaping from tliat life, it 
seems to us to 8y from its duty, and 
to desert its place of service. 

The jioetry which would be produc- 
ed by imagination, conversing inti- 
mately with human life, would be 
that of tragedy. But we have no tra- 
gic po«*t. Schiller is, perhaps, the 
only great tragic poet who has lived in 
th^sanie day with ourselves. And 
wild and portentous as bis shapes of 
life oden arc, who is there that does 
not feel that the stringe power by 
ivhich tiiey liold us is denved from the 
very motions of our blood, and diat 
the breath by which wc live, breathes 
in them P He has thrown back his 
scenes into other times of the world : 
but we find oarse/ves there. It is from 
real, present life, tliat he has borrow- 
ed that terrible spell of passion by 
which he shakes so inwardly the very 
seat of feeling and thought. The tra- 
gic poets of £iigland, in the age of 



our dramatic liti 
th^ttmepotirer;] 
thesame source;^ 
mitted to huma 
in the midst of 1 

The whole eba 
literature seems 
cultivated classes, a’' 
imagination to separate 'itself from 
real life, and to go over into works of 
art. It may appear to some a matter 
of little consequence; and perhaps 
they will think that it is ihm begin* 
ning to confine itself to its right pro- 
vinces We think there are many who 
will not be so easily satisfied ; and to 
whom it will ap|>ear, tliat such a se- 
paration, if It be indeed taking 

place, cannot be affected without me- 
vous injury to the character of our. 
minds. We think it possible, that 
the great overflow of poetry in tliid 
age may be in part from this cause,— 
dnd there seems to us already a great 
disappearance of imagination from the 
ch.HTactcr of all our passions. 

But life is still strong. And wher- 
ever men are assembled in societies, 
and arc not swallowed up in sloth or 
most debasing passion, there the 
great elements of our nature are 

ill action ; and much as in this day, 
to look upon the face of hfc, it appears 
to be removed from all poetry, we 
cannot but lielieve, that in the very 
heart of our most civilized life — in our 
cities — m each great metropolis of 
commerce — in tlie midst of the most 
active concentration of oil those re- 
lations of being which seem most at war 
with imagination — ^there the materials 
whu’li imagination seeks in human life 
are yet to be found. 

It were much to be wished, there- 
fore, for the sake both of our literature 
und of our life, that imagination would 
again be content to dwell with life— 
tliat we had less of poetry, and that of 
more strength ; and that imagination 
were again to be found as it used to 
be, one of the elements of life itself; 
a strong principle of our nature living 
in Uie midst of our affections ana 
passions, blending with, kindling, in- 
viprating, and exalting them all. Then 
might the spirit of dramatic literature 
be revived. 



Since our Bevitfw of Cumn*s Letters to 0ie Her. H. Weston «*s printed* we fanve 
SMO the Life of Curran by bis Son (published by Messn Constable and Co.)* a most in- 
towflring book, of which we shall give some account in our next Number. 

Wc ^ve many apologies to offer to the author of the article on Dr Clarke’s last volume, 
containhig the Narrative of his Tour in I^pland, &c. for having delayed its insertion once 
more. It riiall certainly a|qiear in oar nexL The same gentleman's Critique on Micfind'a 
volume, and the Hist^ of Alexander the Great, is already in types, and will prob- 
ably appear at the same time. 

PoKtosoon. 

We are desired by our friend who wrote die Review of Bainbridge’s complete Angler 
in this Number, to say, tliat be recommends most strenuously, to his anglii^ friends, a 
work on die same subject, by Mr Carrol, published by Constable. In his note to us, he 
qpotes the following Imes from Sir Stephen Stanihurst ; 

“ Melodious and compacted strains. 

Delight the ears of Tuscan swains ; 

For they are taught, and can well sec 
Their beauty and hard-mastery : 

But simpler joys aviul us well. 

In this our lonely northern deU ; 

And shame, I say, on him would quarrel, 

With our own simple mountain carol. 

Lom'g DivertuemenU ^ LoHffi/mc to a Deep Pool, Canto III*'’ 

We received, some months ago, a very pretty poem, entitled the Troutiad, and address- 
od to Mr Douglas, one of the Sub-Librarians in the Advocate's Library. We are sorry 
that this poem had &Ilen out of the way, as it might have been advantageously introduced 
as a sequel to the article witli which we liave baited the Up of our own hook for this montli ; 
but shw certrinly insert it before the {WOHint season be over. Why, by the way, was Mr 
Douglas omitted by our learned friend, in his enumeration ot the famous Ay-buskers ot 
Aula Bedde. 

The article on Lcwellyn has also fallen out of sight ; but indeed we arc aiiraid die time 
fyt inserting it has rather gone by. The reviewer roust excuse u% for once. As for the 
novel, although there is not much display of character in it, it abounds in ingenious inci- 
dent, and must give mudi amusement to di those who are fond of uvirble covered htvru- 
tuxe 1 it is far above the common run. 

Can any human credulity believe that we are serious in thinking meanly of the Sup- 
rXESIEWT ? Not at all — quite the revenue. We only tiiink Mr Napier no great sliakas 
of aa editor. We patronize the work itself, and wish u every success. 

It is quite against the rule to review periodical publications ; (by tlie way, why is Mr 
Waugh^ so hard upon poor Colburn, about the innocent little quackery of the 

Vampire ?) and therefore cannot think of inserting the review of Kneydopodia Edinensis, 
publ^ed by Peter Hill and Co. The license of a notice page may, however, allow m 
to say, that this is a very wdl executed work, and may perhaps, in tlie end, prove a veiy 
focmkahle rival to most of its more bulky predecessors and contemporaries. \Ve patrom/.e 
this aim, and approve very much of the ^tor. Dr MiUar, who U a man of sound i^ense, 
soo^ information, and no pretension. 

" llie Devil en Two Stkks on the top of tbs Ram's-bom,** is leceived. Our Gla^ow 
irionds may dapeadupon this b^ore the Autumn CtreuiL 

ttt Brute,” (unless you mend your manners) very soon. 
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OSrtled^s Chemical Philosophif^ltt the tenor eurikce of the gUun radiated calorie to 
year 16U, CBtated, a celebrated cbemtctl the hearens moreprooMly than it received, 
philosopher, published at Berlin, a woih en> the warm impressums nom within, in epn- 
titled, Ansicht der Chemuchen Natur* sequence of which, the resphable vamr 
gesetze.** Shortly after its publicatioD we condensed upon the inner surface passea in- 
had an opportunity of reading it, and were to the state of ice. On admMng the eater- 
struck with the beauty and oiu^lity of the nal air, a current was establuhra, and the 
general views it disclosed. We mentioned ice dissolved, though it lowered the temper- 
the delight we had experienced in the study ature conaderahly. The ball of the ther- 
of this teautiful work to one of our coun- mometer l» contact vdth the ice widiin, still 
trymen, who justly ranks amongst the supported a tenTpenture of W. I should 
most distinguished chemists in Europe, but add to these, diat no ice formed on the sut- 
found he had been prejudiced against it by face of the front wmdows, and these were 
erroneous representations in fbre^ journals, overshadowed by the cc'vert of the cabriolet. 
It IS, therefore, widi infinite satisfaction Now Dr Wells has clearly proved that a 
that we find it is now brought before the cloudy sky, or the prevalence of winds, are 
British public by Dr Thomson in a manner circumstances unfavourable to the forma- 
wortliy Its high meritil. In the last num- tiim of dew ; and that an agitated aUnos- 
ber of the Annals of Philosophy, there is a pliere not oidy prevenu the dqiusidon of 
Ifuninous and most interesting view of dew and the formation of hoar frost, ice, ftc. 
<£TSted's work, but we regret the editor has but dissolves them as soon as formed, 
not given the whole sketch in the same Dr Davy's ingemous researches on the 
number. We trust that ere long it will ap- temperature of the sea will no doubt be ap- 
pear in an English dress, not from the pen predated by the navigator. By this account 
of a ronimon translator, liut under the eye, we arc apprized of the approximatiin) of 

or from the hand, of Dr Tliomson himself, shoals by a decrement of temperature. This 

We are convinced that (Krsted’s views may be the case in the ocean, but dreum- 
will contribute, m a very eminent degree, stances concur, I am persuaded, to modifo 
to the advancement of chemical philosophy this law as applied to the approach to land, 
in Grevtt Britain. And tlus, indeed, Ts an f kept an exact register ol the temperature 
effect s::'t.ntly to be wished (for, as this of the sea on my passage from the Mull of 
very beauiiful science is at present much dis. Galloway to Liverpool, and on my voyage 
figureil by the dull and cloudy visions of from Leghorn to Civita Vccchia ; and think 
heavy speculators, and the no less tiresome 1 have ciearly proved that Uicrr U an in* 
niid uiimeatiing doings of the apparatus and etcaw of trinj/erainte in the sra ojf the 
JH.T cent, hunters.* mouths of rheis. The mean of 14 obser- 

AJnrraif on Dew^ and the Timpeutture of vations made in St George's Channel is 
ihrSca » — Mr Murray, the chemist, has pub- On approaching N.W. bur^, the 

libhed, in Or 'I'honison's Annals of Pmlo- temperature was 55”, and burccesively to 
fiophy, tlic following observations on dew and 60" Pahr. as we approached die nver Mer- 
on the temperature of the sea : sey : here we were among gaad^ha^. 

On the 5th of last month, in crossing the Again : the temperature of the Mediter- 
Bochetta from Genoa to Turin, at half-past ranean continued nearly umfonn at TO'S** 
seven o'clock, A. M. with a stiU atmosphere Falir. ; but off the river Onibronc, in Italy 
and serene bky, I noted the following ob> (even 10 milis at sea), the temperatuxe 
servation, which caniid, I think, be ex- rose to 71*5'*. The experiments were made 
plained in any other way than upon the with i are, and frequently repeated, 
principles laid down by Dr Wells. The Death of HornemanH^haacn vtm Zach 
exteriud atmosphere was 37" Fahr. ; that 1ms publii^ed an account of die death of 
within the coach 54". The windows had Frcdciick Hornemann, a native of HUde- 
been shut for a considerable time. The ex- sheim, in Lower Saxony, who was sent by 
tenor surface of the glass was dry, die inner the African Association, in 1797, to explore 
covered with a thin crust of irr, though cx- the interior of Africa. Many of our refers 
p4)aed to this medium of 5i" 1 lowered one will recollect the inUresting papers publiJi- 
uf the side windows about half an inch ; ed by the African Assodauun frt»i> tins en- 
this had the effect of causing the ice to dts- terprising travdler, and the sanguine hopes 
appear very shortly. 1 explviin the pheno- that were (.ntortaiiied Chat he would be d>le 
incnon in die following miuiner : The ex- to penetrate to I'imbuctoo. These hi^ies 

* The ap|iaratus nnd per cent, hunters very much resemble, in many things, those 
guy and innocent beings who roam about m search of plants, and whose ecstasies on 
the discovcfy of a weed on a pa/tivular duuffnUt where it had not before been seen 
hy any botanist, are only equalled by the delight of the chemisit on his inventing e 
new bend for a tube, or a novel sliapcd cork for a bottle. 

Voi.V. 2G 
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The Bulphurin add is obtained by pass- 
ing a current of aulidiuroiis add gw over 
the black oxide of manganese. A combina- 
tion takes place ; the excess of the oxide of 
Bianaanese is separated by disfdving the 
svdphtirinate of manganese in vater. Caus- 
tic baiytes predpitales the manganese, and 
forms with the sulphurin acid a very soluble 
salt, which chr^st^izes r^lady. like the 
nitrate or muriate of barytes. Sulphuri- 
nate of barytes being thus obtained, sulphu- 
ric add is cautiously added to the solution, 
which throws down the barytes, and leaves 
the sulphurin acid in the water. This acid 
may be concentrated very considerably with- 
out any loss. 

Pfett cotuponnd of O.ryffen and Ilydrch 
Tbenard, in the course of his expe- 
riments on the oxygenized odds, Ac. is 
stated to have placed beyond a doubt the 
existence of a new ootn^und of oxygen 
and hydrogen, consisting of two atoms of 
oxygen and one of hydrogen. It is a Huid 
less volatile Chan water, and soluble in it in 
any pnmrtion : hence k may be obtained 
nearly m from that liquid by placing the 
mixture under tlie receiver of an air-pump 
wkh sulphuric add. When separated from 
water and concentrated as mucli ns possible, 
its sp. gr. 1‘'417. It destroys or whitens all 

organic substances. When a drop of it is 
alkawed to fall upon the oxide of silver, tlie 
oxide is dccom^sed, with explosion, and 
often nth omission of light 

Gerfhany,-—\ new Quarterly Journal is 
just cocm ^ nced at Leipeic, under the title 
of ** Hermes, or Critiem Journal of Litera- 
ture.” The editor is Professor Krug. The 
finUowing are mentioned os a few of the sub- 
jects dtKuBsed in the tirst number: The 
Gcnnan Catholic Church, and its relations 
with the Court of Rome. — Upon the Union 
of the two Protestant Churraes..— On the 
tbrms of the Armed Force of Germany, with 
particular reference to the l^ndwehr Sys- 
tem.— On the Freedom of the Press, and 
the strongly expressed feeling of the age fur 
Representative Constitutions.— On the New 
Translation of Shakspeare, by Voss. — Sir 
Robert Wilson on the Danger which threaten 
us from the power of Russia— On tlic Bri- 
tish Expedition to the North Pole. 

Anotlier Quarterly Journal, also publish- 
ed at l^ipzic, by Dr Ascher, under the sin- 
gular title of ** The Hawk,” (Uer Falkc) 
is now at its tliird number. Both these 
journals appear to be formed upon the plan 
of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

i^nxner— Mr Charles Pougens, of die In- 
stitute, (Royal Academy of Inscripuonsand 
Belles Lettres) has just published a speci- 
men of two important Philological works, in 
the composition of which he has been ocai- 
]iied more than forty years ; the fin.!, Tt9sor 
(h's (h tie la lanf^tu; Frastt^aisa, 6 vols 
folio, and an abridgment in 3 vols ito ; 
and the second, Dklhuialie Grammatical 
rnhormC c/r la lanffuc Fran^nisr, 4 vulh folio. 
■J'lic specimen which he has publubed com- 


prises fifty articles in (he first three letten of 

the Alphabet* and indudes the fidtoving 
words, Altemande, AUeut AUwtte^ Amo- 
ffonct Ambauadewr^ Auairin, BoMkr^ 
Sarhora^, SardCt Bidtcme^ Bout- 

tote. Carrousel, Cauchemar, Corrre, Cfi&e, 
Cpgne, Czar, See. It would be dBficult to 
give an idea of the profundity of learning 
and variety of reseasdi, whidi this work 
displays, and which are only equalled by 
die author*s extreme modesty. But then' 
are circumstances in his p^nal history 
which are cxceedinfdy interesting, and add 
another proof to those already in existence, 
that the deprivation of one of the senses, in- 
stead of depressing, has, to certain minds, 
the effect of invigorating the mental ffunl* 
ties. Mr Pougens is now in his sixty-fourth 
year. ** Deprived,” says he in his preface, 

** entirely of sight since I was twenty-three 
years of age, eighteen months after 1 had 
commenced at Rome, my Tretor det ori- 
gMCs dt‘ hr^ue Fran^auc, the difficulties 
which I had to overcome have not suspended 
my labours ; 1 thought for means for sur- 
mounting them, wh^ was better than giv- 
ing way to them without a struggle. I will 
even confess, that in the midst of my phi- 
loli^ical researches, I composed several phi- 
lobophical works, and others of pure amuse- 
ment, which 1 shall some day publish. The 
calamities of the Revolution subsequently 
w'ore out a part of my life, obliging me to 
employ the greater part of my time in oc- 
cupations disagreeable to a man of letters, 
who must consider every emptoyment inter- 
fering with his habitual labours as a painful 
tax, an afflicting contrariety. Having over- 
come the first obstacles which destiny op- 
posed to me, I was necessitated to triumph 
over the last also, and I have done so.*’— 
** If the years which have rolled over my 
head, and my strength worn out by perse- 
verance, and by my long and punfm la- 
bours, should prevent me from putting the 
last letters of my two great works mto a shapa 
fit for publication, 1 have consolation for 
this involuntary interruption ; for my labour 
would not suffer. Mr Theodore Lorin, 
member of sev'eral academies, my friend, 
and my best pupil, whom I have formed 
during twenty-four years, will supply my 
place to advantage. 1 know no man who, 
to mere modesty unites more sagacity of re- 
search, more real knowledge, and a better 
Judgment : iie has deeply studied a great 
number of languages, and is thoroughly im- 
bued with my prinetplea ; to these advan- 
toges he joins the habit of labour ; he will 
hnitatc me, and not be disheartened by dif- 
ficulties,” 

Ffendi Dra7na.^\n the course of the 
year 1818 there were brought out at Paris 
one hundred and tliirty-four new pieces: 
the Rmjal Academy ^ Musk gave two 
operas and three ball^ ; the Theatre Fran- 
^ak, seven emnodies ; Feydeau, deven 
comic-operas : Famrf, twenty-two come- 
die- : I andn lUr, twenty-two comedies, his- 
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fifteen mdbdaiDu, aimedieif or v^ude* 
vine iLa Gaieti, fonitces ; VAmbigu^ ten ; 
and uie Olympic Gircuf (shut a great part 
of the jux) five pantomines. « 

_ Of theBe hundred and thirty>four novel- 
tU8« KOt iifteen remain uiion me repertory, 
and dime are not four which deserve to re- 
main there. 

M. JSfi/zoai.— This celebrated character, 
whose death has been announced in some of 
the newspapers, is, according to the latest 
accounts, at Thebcb, with Lord Belmore, 
actively em^yed in assisting his Lordship 
in antiquarian researches. One hundred 
Arabs are constantly in the pay of Lord 
Belmore. 

Ifew Jshtndm^A New Volcanic Island 
has been raised among the Alcntian Islands, 
not hir from Unalaschka. This phenome- 
non appeared in the midst of a stonn, at- 
tended by flames and smoke. After the sea 
was cadmed, a boat was sent from Unalasch- 

ka, with twenty Russian hunters, who land- 
^ on this idand, June ist, 1814. They 
found it lull of crevices and precipices. The 
surfiice was cooled to the depth of a few 
yards, but below that d^h it was still hot, 

No water was on any part of it* The va- 
pours rising ftom it were not injurious, and 
the sea-hons had begun to take up their re- 
sidence on it. Another visit was paid to it 
in 1815 ; its height was then diminished. 
It is about two miles in length ; they have 
given It the name of boguslaw. 

Grasf made itfto Experiments 

have been made at Portsmouth on the ap- 
plication of a grass, a common product of 
New Zealand, to the manufacture of large 
and unall ropes, of which a favourable re- 
port has been given. The grass is strong, 
pliable, and very silky in its nature, and 
may be cut thrice a-year. It may be 
bt^ht into this country at the estimated 
price of eight pounds per ton, or about one- 
seventh the pnee of hemp. 

Neu> Medicine — The account in the fifth 
volume of the Medioo-Chiruigtcal Transac- 
tions, of the efficacy of the Pyrola Umbel- 
lata, a plant which ^rows in the Perie woods 
of Canua, as a tome and diuretic, has led 
to the importation of a considerable quanti- 
It has long been considered by me lo- 
wans as a valuable medicine, and is called 
in the Cbippaway language, Wecsaccabuk, 
or Wenescebuk Neeb^ ; meaning, medi- 
cine-leaves. 

The itfommotA.— ^-Accounts from the 
banks of the Mississippi state, that the Mam- 
moth has actually bera discovered in exist- 
race, in the western deserts of North Ame- 
rica According to ftie descriptions given 
of it, tihU colosBus of the animal kingdom is 
not camiyorous ; it lives on vegetabfos, but 
mofcparticulaily on a certain spedss of tree. 
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gainst a tree. It has rathnr the shape of a 
wild boar than of an elephant, and is fifteen 
feet hi^. His body is oovei^ by a hairy 

skin, and lie has no hom*«*71i/foci> Jonr* 

nsL 

By the latest estimate, the population of 
the Danidi States is now 1,869,000 souls; 
viz. in Denmark, 1,100,000 ; in the Duchies 
of Heswick and Holstein, 680,000; in 
Lauraburg, 90,000; in Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands, 52,000. 

Cow^iOT.^The cow-pox has been long 
known m Persia by the Eliaats, or wander- 
ing tribes. A Mr Bruce made very parti- 
cular inquiries among several difierent tribes 
who visit Bunshhe in the winter to sell 
the produce of their flocks, such as carpets, 
rugs, butter, cheese, &c. ; and every Ehaat, 
at least six or seven difierent tribes* uni- 
formly told him. that the people who are 
employed to milk the cattle caught a dis- 
ease, which, after once having had, they 

were perfectly safe from the sni^ pex ; that 
this disease was prevalent among the cows, 
and shewed itself particularly on the teats ; 
but that it was more prevalent among, and 
more frequently caught from, the sheep. 

Skm of thi N/twocfVO#.— It appears from 
some experiments made lately in India, that 
the skm of the Rhinoceroa will resist a mus- 
ket shot, thouglt fired from a piece at a 
short distance only. These experiments 
were made on the body of an individual, 
which iiad been of great size, and very old. 
It was killed near Givi^ra, on the borders 
of the Asani country. The inunber of them 
in those parts is immense. The Bouraui- 
poutiT is someiimcs so covered by Uiem that 
though nearly a league aeruss, the smallest 
vessel cannot find room to pass. 

Supplement to tlie number of' books pub- 
lished in France during die year 1818. See 
our last Number, page 


Grammar, ... . 5T 

Philology, , . IIS 

f'niicism and Rhetoric, . . 12 

Archeology and Coins, • . 23 

Eloquence, .... 35 

Dramatic Art and Poetry, . 136 

Miscellaneous Poetry, . . gtl3 

Novels, 75 

Liter ary Miscellanies* 

Select and Complete Works, • 208 

Literary History, ... 25 

Bibliography, . . .136 

Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, Ac. 41 
Architecture . . . 14 

Music, . . . . 7 


1120 

To be added from page 103, 1783 
Total, . 


Wor^ki Pr^parin^fitir fiS9 

ItiHSH f^rOM JVrf f fe i f I — S ome ftiperitnents tfelod Soibii^ Acid^ hM been dieoovwedf lo 
on the pKmntion of linen and tbnad firom which the above name has been giveA» in 
the flo8 or nettles, have been made lately eoasemienee of its bong found in the great* 
in Ireland. The thread, in colour, shangth, est abjundanoe in the mountain-ash, 
and fineness, was eoual, if not saperior, to we prenUne, other varieties of horbi. It 
that obtained ftom nax, and the linen had difiers verj matenally firom the nudic arid, 
the appearance of common grav linen. hut cx^enments have not sufficiently deter. 

New AcitL^A new vegetable arid, en- mined its pecoltar properties. 

Erratum in I.ast Number — In page 101, top of second column, line let, for ATaga/jn* 
Library, read Mazarhtc Library* 


WOKKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Sir W, Cell, whose dassical and antiqua- 
rian attainments are well known, lias for 
aeveral years past been employed on a 

Description of Gnece,*' ci whicli t)ie 
highest expectations are formed. The au- 
tiior is at present at Naples, pursuing his 
laborious tank with the most unwearied in- 
dustry. 

The fourth volume of Mr Dibdin’s Ty- 
pographical Antiquities, will appear on the 
Ibt of June. 

A Translatiou of Volney*t> Hescarches on 
Ancient History, Sacred and Profane, in 
two 8vo volumes. It is written in tlic man- 
ner of tlic Ruins of Empires.’’ 

An octavo edition of Pictet’s ThcoJogia 
Christiana. 

Walks in Ireland; by the laic .1. B. 
Trotter, ’'ccretarj' to Mr Fox. 

A Rehuauon will shortly be wbhshed of 
the claims of tlic late Sir PhUip Francis, 
K. B. to be considered die author of the Let- 
ters of Junius ; by Cliarlvs M. Chalmers, 
Esq. A. M. 

The Entomologist’s Pocket Companion, 
containing an uiti^ucdon to die knowledge 
of British Insects, with the modern method 
of arranging the classes Crustacea, inyriapo- 
da, spiders, mites, and insects, accoiding to 
their affinities and .structure, after the sys- 
tem of Dr Leadi, and an explanation of the 
terms used in entomology ; by George I.a- 
mouelle. 

A New Version of some of the F.pisdes 
of St Paul, and of the Kpisde of St James, 
in a cheap and unostent!.dous form. 

Popular Observations on the diseases in- 
cident to literary and seilentary persons, 
with hints tor dirir prevention and cure ; by 
W. A, Pearkes, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons 

Biographical Illustrations of the County 
of Worcester, written from original com- 
munications by Mr Chambers, author of 
the Histories of Malvern and Worcester. 

A Bibhographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in Normandy, France, 
and Gciniany ; by the Kcv. J. F. Dibdin, 
in three super-royal octavo volumes ; to 
range witii die BiWogTapliical Occamcion ; 
and to be pubhshed by subscription, and to 
be ready for delivery, in the latter end of 


lfi30, or the spring of 1831. The ^de» 
Althorptanffi, it is expected, will appear 
about the same time. 

First Impressions, in a Tour upon die 
Continent in the summer of 181S ; by Ma« 
rianne Baillic, 8vo. 

An edition ot‘ Dr Zouch’s works, in two 
voIb 8vo, by die Rev. F. Wranghom. 

The Court of England in 1636 ; being a 
translation of Mar^ Bassompierre’s Ac- 
count of hU Embassy to London, with notea 
and commentaries.. 

The late Mr John Gifford left nearly 
finished for press, on Abridgement of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries adapted to the use 
of public jRchools, and to the convenience of 
stuuente in general, which is now preparing 
for publicadon. 

A Translation of Chaiusbier on ** Coun- 
ter-poisoDs, rendered intclbgiblc to those 
who have not studied the Curative Ait,” 
with numerous notes ; by Mr John Murray. 

Mr J. G. Mansford wiD shortly publidi 
Researches into the Nature and Causes of' 
Epilepsy, as connected with die physiolojgy 
qf animal life, and muscular motion, with 
cases, illustrotire of a new and successful 
mediod of treatment. 

A Splendid Credo of Sebastian Bach,' a 
MS. never before printed, is preparing for 
press, under the superintendence of Mr 
Samuel Wesley. 

Dr Busby has announced a General His- 
toiy of Marie, from the earliest times to tihe 
present, in 3 vols 8vo. 

Mr Richard Taylor is preparing for pub- 
lication three Maps, upon a new plan, of 
the Sites of all the rel^ious Houses, Col- 
leges, Hospitals, &c. within the diocese of 
Norwich, previous to the dissolution of 
inona.steries. They will be accompanied by 
a copious reference, and will contain arms 
of religious houses, and much additional 
infurmatioD. 

Mr O’Reilly, author of a work on Green- 
land and the Arctic Seas, is preparing some 
Obbcrvations on ColonizaUon. 

A novel, called the Mystery of the Ab- 

bey, or the Widow’s Fiie^e. 

An Epitome of Scripture History, or u 
brief iiarmtion of the principal fisets and 
ever.?., rt roriled in the Scriptures of the Old 
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Teitamflots, with observationi) ; to which 
will be added, hntorical queitions, deein- 
ed M exexdsealbr yoimg peraons; by Jo* 
w|^ Wald. 

The fife of Sir llionias Beniaid, Bart ; 
by the Rev. James Baker, his ne|Aew and 
exaentBr. 

A new editicm, oorrectod throuchout, of 
Grey** Memoria Technica ; to whi^ will 
be added* I<owe*8 Table of Mnemonics 

A Narrative of the Sufferingb and Fate 
of the Expedition to the Rivers Orinoco, 
and Apure, in South America; by G. Hip- 
pislcy. Esq. late Colonel of the first Vene- 
zuelan Hussars, with portraits and a map, 
fivo. 

Journal of an Expedition over part of the 
(hitherto) Terra incognita of Australaria; 
by John Oxley, Esq. with a map and plates, 
in 4to. 

A Memoir and Notice of a Chart of Ma- 
dagascar, by 7.islet Geoffrey, 4>to. 

Nearly ready, Travels in Nubia, and the 
interior of North-Eastern Africa, by T. I» 
Durckhardt. 

Memoirs of the TJfe, Ministry, and Re- 
ligious Connexions of the late Ucv. Benja- 
min Ingham of Aberfnrd, in Yorkshire. 

The 'first part of tlie second volume ot‘ 
Mr Dallaway^s History of Western Sussex. 

A Volume of Poems, founded on the 
Events of the War of the Peninsula, writ- 
ten during its progress and after its conclu- 
sion ; by the Wife of an Officer (now on 
half pay) who served in its campaigns, will 
soon appear. 

County Biography ; or, the Lives of Emi- 
nent and Remarkable Characters, born nr 
long resident in the counties of Essex, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, embellislied with about 
1^ portraits, and intended to accompany 
the ** Excursions” through those counties. 

The First Number of a Continuation to 
Richardson's copies of rare Granger Por- 
traits* 

Sunday Schoed, and other Anecdotes, Ca- 
techetical Exercises, &c. by George Russell. 

A Letter to the Author of Junius, with 
his Vizor up, by a Cambridge Graduate. 

A Critical h.xamination of that part of Mr 
Bentham's CHiurchof Englmdism which re- 
lates to tlie Church Catechism, by the Rev. 
H. J. Rose, A.B. 

A Statistical Account ; or. Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland, by William Shaw Mason. 

Earl Osric, a romance, from tlic pen of 
Mn Isa.acs, will shortly appear. 

Tales of Night, in rhyme, will speedily 
be published ; comprising Bothwell, Scoond 
.Nuptials, the Exile, and the Devil on She- 
alsden Pike; by the Author of “ Night,” 
a descriptive poem. 

It is proposol to publish by subscription, 
a work, called the Complete L<»idon Trades- 
man; or a Treatise on the Rationale of 
Trade and Commerce, as now carried on in 
the City and Port of London. 

A Free Trade Essential to the Welfare of 
f;reat Britian ; by Mr John Clay. 


A Versioo of the Oibado^ Furiooo of 
Ariosto, by W. Stevut Rosi , author of the 
Travels in the Nortli of Italy, is in pre- 
pantkn. 

London before the greet Fire; with a 
Series of Egravings, with Hutorieal and 
Topographical Deicrintioiia. 

Augustus and Adefina, or the Monk of 
St Beraaidine, a romance, by C. D. Haynes. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Ven- 
geance, a romance, by Ann of Swansea,' 
5 vols. 

The Vestriad, a mode heroic poem, by 
the Author of the Banquet, a poem ; and 
the Deserter, a poem ; embellished with A 
highly finished engravings. 

Thirty Views in Islington and Penton- 
ville, engraved under the direction of Mr 
Charles Pye, from original drawings by Au- 
gusttis Pugin ; accompanied with Historical 
and Descriptive Sketcncs of each subject ; 
by W Brayley, author of the History and 
Antiquities of Westimnster Abbey. 

The Rev Mr Nolan's Polyglot! Gram- 
mar, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 

Syriarh, French, Italian, Spanish, German, 

and Modem Greek. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
being a Continuation of MemmTs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey ; by Robert 
Walpok, M.A. 

An Interesting Talc for Youth ; by Mr 
Sullivan, cntitlm the Recluse, or the Her- 
mit of Windermtrc. 

Kenilworth Illustrated, or the History of 
the Castle, Priory, and Church of Kenil- 
worth ; containing Sir WilUam Thigdale's 
Account of those Edifices ; with additions, 
and a description of their present state from 
iiunutc investigation ; 1 vol. 4eo. 

Mr J. Goi^win, veterinarv surgmn to 
the Prince Regent, will shortly publish an 
Account of the various Modes of Shoeing 
Horses, employed by different nations, in 
Svo, with plates. 

Sketchre, descriptive of Italy in 1R16 and 
1817 ; with on Account of levels in va- 
rious parts of France and Switzerland, in 
3 vols, foolscap Svo. 

A Journal to Persia, in the suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 
1817; by Moritz de Kotzebue, is in the 
press. 

Dr Bateman is preparing. Reports on 
the Weather and Diseases of London, from 
1801 to 1816 inclusive ; comprising practi- 
cal remarks on their causes and treatment, 
and preceded by an historical view of tlie 
state of health and disease in the metropolis 
in former times ; in which the extraordina- 
^ improvement b point of salubrity which 
it has undergone, the change*) in Uie cha- 
racters of the seasons in this respect, and 
the causes of tliese, are traced to tlie pre- 
sent time. 

Hints to Mothers, on the education of 
their children m early age. 

Iskander, or the Hero of Fpiru^-; by A. 
Spencer. 
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Scenes from History ; the SiiX W«rs of In the Pren« and speedily will he pub- 
GraiadBy &c. by the author of Modern lished* in One Volume, foolscap octavoi 
Greece. elegantly printed. Orient Harping, a De- 

A Romance on tlie subject of Robin sultoiy Poem, in Two Parts; by John 
Hood. Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. Con- 

Principles of Klocution; containing nu- tents. — Part I — l^liide: The Vision: 
meroiu Rules, Observations, and fixerdises Night : Jagannatha : Ganga promised : 
on pronunciation, pauses, inflections, and Descent of Ganga ; Heaven : I.onging for 
emphasis; also copious extracts in prose Heaven: Immortality; HeH.— Part II.-. 
and verse, calculated to assist the teacher Sabbath Mom : Sin ; Sabbath Reflections : 
and improve the pupil in reading and rccita- The Contrast ; The Brahmin : The poor 
tion, 12mo. Bengalee : Death : Hope in Death. To 

An Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a which are added Notes, illustrative of seve- 
refutation of the Hoadlyan System of it ; ral pans of the Poem. Also, the third 
by the Rev. Henry Card. edition of the Maniac, with o^er Poems, 

Anastasias, or Memoirs of a Greek, by the same Author, 
written by himsdf. M. Charles Pougens, m«nber of the 

Mr Perry, of the Museum, Leamington French Institute, m of the most distin- 
Sps, is preparing for pubficatkm, Pianttt guished Literary Societies in Kurope, will 
ParvicemtiM Srfcvttr^ or a Guide to the Ha- shortly publish, in a quarto volume of .500 
bitats of remarkable Plants, natives of the pages, a Specimen of his Trewr deu 
county of Warwick. He requests comma- net, and Grammatica: raitonne Dictionary 
nicatiuns relative to scarce plants or new of the French Language. The auflior has 
habitats. bem employed for more than tony years in 

Mrs Hoffland intends puldishing, by Sub- this laborious work, which is expected to 
scription, a work of whmh only flfry copies form a valuable accession to Prencli Li- 
will be printed, entitled, “ A Descriptive terature. 

Account of Wlute Knights,’* a seat of hi& Mr Playfair, who, during his residence 
Groce the Duke of Marllmrough, to be il- in France, wrote an answer to Lady Mor- 
lusitratcd by twenty-two P^ngrovings, from gan*H work, hat. prepared his MS. for press, 
pictures and drawings by 1'. C. Hotfland. It wiU ajipear in one oi two Svo. volumes. 
Atlas 4to. The Tranriation of Paradise 1.08t into 

A Dictionary of Astrology, wherein eveiy Welsh, in tlic same metre as die original ; 
tenn b<. longing to the science will be mi- by W. Owen Pughc. 
nutcly explained, and the various systciuh New Kditions of Capper*b Topographical 
of tiic niosi approved authors collected and Dictionary of tlie United Kingdom ; and of 
accurately deflned. , Watkin’s Biographical Dictionary. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Tluid Series of Tales of my Land- at 6s. per copy, a limited number of a ve^ 
lordMfContaining ** The Bride of Laminer- Curious Genealo^cal History of the Fami- 
muir,” and “ A Legend of the Wars of lyof Forbes. Ac. written in 1580; by Mr 
Montrose,'* is announced to be published Mathew Lunisden of Tullikeme, and non- 
in the lirst week of June. tmued in 1667, by William Forbes, 

Observations and Facts, illustrative of a and to which will be added, a Family Nar- 
safe and suci’.ssful mode of curing I'ootli- rarive written in March 1702, by a gontle- 
achf, vr'iihout drawing, or in any way touch- man of foriune of the name ; witii a Pre- 
ing the tooth, however evrim*^ and however face and Notes. Applications for Copies, 
exquisite the pain: by William Balfour, per letter, post paid, maybe made to Mr 
M.D.; author of Treatises on Hheuma- James Frazer, Inveme^ Journal Dfflce, 
turn, and die Cure of inflammation by £- Inverness ; or Mr Kenneth Treasurer, Ter- 
inctic Tartar, Ac. Ac. race, ICdinburgh — If foi^ copicA are not 

The Ucv. Dr W'llUam Brown is printing ordered, thib very interesting print will not 
in two octavo volumes. Antiquities of the go cm. — The subscribers* names wiB be 
Jews, compiled from Authentic Sources, printed, if not othervise ordered, 
and their Customs illustrated from Modem Mr Lumsdi'n^s Glas. 1580. 

Travels. “Now have I written this with my hand, 

A new edition of the Picture of Kdin- At John Maister of Forbes's command; 
burgh, by Mr Stark, with numerous en- 1'hat thing he promised me I have wone ; 
gravingfi, will speedily appear. Besides an A good hand bow or a long gunn ; 
accurate account ot every remarkable oh- t>r foriiears lord or knight, 
ject in, or establishment comiectod with, WiUi manliood and wi^om supported this 
the Srattish nietropnUs, this edition will right, 

contain a Description of the Environs,— -the I pray to God to give us grace. 

Natural Histoiy and Geological Appearances Ilk man according to his place, 
of the surrounmng Countiy,— and a Guide To support the bruit our elders wane, 
to the Scenery to a considerable distance. And end with honour as they begone. 

It is proposed to publish, in six weeks, This endedi Mr Mathew Lumeden.*' 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW FtillLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


AORlCULTtraiS AXD UOATlCITI.TUBE< 

ConuniinicatiDas to the Board of Agri- 
culture on Subjects relative to the Husband- 
jry and internal im|irovements of the Coun- 
try. VoL 1. Part I. 46. 

An improved Method of Cultivating the 
Strawberry, Raroberry, and C>oosebenyi 
by T. Haynes, of Ouiidle, Bvo. Ts, Second 
Kdition. 

A Treadse on the Culture of the Melon ; 
by J* Smith, 12mo. 6$. 

ANATOMY. 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the 
Human Foot and Leg; by John Cross, 
MtD. Svo. 5s. 

AKTIQiriTIES. 

The Antiquities ot Sicily, consisting of 
the most interesting Vievs, Plans, Ac. 
with Descriptions; etched by Pindli of 
Rome, from Drawings by Jtdin Goldicutt, 
axchitect, member of the academy of St 

Luke of Home. Part 1. folio. £l, 5s. 

architecture. 

Attempt to discriminate the Styles of 
English Architecture, front the Conquest 
to the Reformation, with Notices of i<.igbt 
Hundred English Buildings; by Thomas 
Rickman. Svo. 15s. 

arts. 

A new edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, of Captain J. (''. Laskey's Description 
of the Llgin and Pbigalian ^larbles, ar- 
ranged conformably to the numbers as they 
are now placed in the British Museum ; il- 
lustrated with a view of the two pediments 
of the Pantheon. Taken by Mon^ Noin^ 
tel, by order of the French King. 

A ('ompletc History of l.ithography.from 
its origin down in the present time, by the 
inventor, Alois Senefelder- 4to. Xl, 10s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of a ('ollection 
of Paintings by Bridbh Artists, in the pos- 
session of Sit John Fhmming I.eiciMer, 
Bart. By Wm. Carey, Ksq. with occasional 
rctriarbi*, Ac. by Sir Richanl Coalt Hoare, 
Bart Royal Hvo. 79. bd. 

Desultory Fvp^tion of an Anti-British 
System of fncendiaiy Publications, Ac. in- 
tended to sacrifice the honour and interests 
of the British Institution, of the Royal Aca- 
demy^ and the whole body of the British 
Artists and their Patrons to the Pus6ion^^ 
Quackeries, and Falsehoods of certain dis- 
appointed Candidates for Priaes at the Bri- 
tish Gallery, and admission into tlic Royal 
Academy. Re^iectfully addressed to tlie 
British Institution, and Artists and Ama- 
teurs of the United Kingdom. Ry Wm. 
Carey. 6vo. 5s. 6d. 

BIBElOOEArilY* 

Albin's General Catalogue of Books, toge- 
ther with some M88. Paintings, Prints, 
Portiaits, and Music. 2s. 

Aicb*8 Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Col- 
leetion of Books, new and second hand. 2s. 

^ CuBicU's Catalogue of Books in Theo- 


logy* ClassicB, Philology, and Miscdlaneous 
Literature; being Part 1. for 1819 

Triphook's Catalogue for 1819. Part L 

BXOGllArHY. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
with hiH onginal Correspondence, collected 
from the family records at Blenheim and 
other sources By Wm. Coxc, M.A. vol. 3, 
4to. X:{, 38. 

The Biographical Magazine, No XIV. 2s^ 
6d. 

botany. 

A complete Course of Lectures on Botany, 
as delivered at the Botanical Garden at 
Lambeth; by the late Willioui Curtis, 
F.L.S. No. f. 2s. fid. 

Juvenile Botany; being an easy Intro- 
duction to that delightful Science, through 
the medium of familiar ('onversatiuns, by 
R. J. Thornton, M.D. with fifteen elegant 
Plates. 12nio. 8s. or coloured, 12s, 

CHtMISl KY. 

A Manual of Chemistry, containing the 
principal facts of the science, arranged in 
the order in whtcli tliey are discussed and 
illustrated m the l.ecturcs of the Royal In- 
sUtution, with a Prefatory History of die 
Science. By H. T. Brande 8vo. £1, 5s. 

iOMMS:RCS.. 

A General Commercial Dictionary, com- 
prehending iManuiactures, Trade, Navifp. 
tion, and Agriculture, as connected with 
Commerce, with abstracts of the I.aws re- 
lating to the Regulation and Protection of 
Trade and Merchandize. By Thos. Morti- 
mer and Wm. Dickenson, Esqis. Part 1. 
and 11. 8vo. 5s. each. ^ 

DRAMA. 

I'he Patriot Father ; a Play in Five Acts. 
Freely translated troiii the German of Au- 
gustus Von Kotzebue ; by F. Shobcrl. 

Mystery ; or tlic Monk of St Nicholas ; 
a Tragedy in five Acts. 3s. fid. 

Tni^c Dramas, chiefly intended for re- 
presentation in private faiuiUcs. To 
which is added, Aristomedes, a Tragedy 
from the Italian of Menu; by Frances 
Burney. Svo. Bs. fid. 

KDUCATION. 

Kxcrciscs for Greek Verse ; consisting of 
of extremely literal Translations, from tlie 
Anthologia, Apollonius Hhodius, Theo- 
critus, the Fragments of the Comic Poets, 
.Vrisiophanes, and Euripides ; with dioit 
notes; by the Rev. Edmund Squire. Svo. 7fa. 

The Young Logician's Companion, com- 
prising Questions and Exercises on the 
Grammar of Logic 12mo. Is. fid. 

UEOXOGY. 

A Refutation of‘ Prominent Errors in the 
Wernerian System of Geology ; by Joseph 
Sutclifle, A. M. Svo. Is. fid. 

HISTORY. 

Histone, Mibtary and Naval Anecdote^ 
of the late War, and also of the Battle of 
Waterloo. 4to. XlO, l(h. 
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The Thirteeaih Partof Aspin's Univenal 
History. 

The History of the Jews* from die Des- 
trucUon of Jerusalem to the present Period* 
interspersed with Anecdotes and useful In- 
lormation relative to the Countries into which 
this Interestinf; People have been dispersed t 
by Hannah Adams, Boston, America. Bvo. 
ISs. 

A History of Enf^and from the First In* 
VBsion by the Romans, to the Accession of 
Henry VII L ; by the Rev. John Lingaid. 
4to. 3 vols. dS( 

LAW. 

Report of Coses argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer; by John 
Wrightwick. Vol. I. Part IV. royal 8vo. 
Ss. 

The Doctrine and Practice of Attach- 
ment in the Mayor^s C'ourt of London, aith 
various Corrections and Additions, particu- 
larly on two Chapters respecting the Me- 
thod of authenticating Powers of Attorney 
and other Documents under the Mayoralty 
Seal, and of removing Plaints by Rcplcii-in 
and Certiorari. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Notes and Observations on Criminal 
Trials ; by a Juryman. Svo. Is. 

A Treaty on Leases and 'I'ernih for 
Years; by C. H. Chambers, royal Hvo. 

15s. 

A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws; by 
Basil Montague. 2 vols. roy. Bvo. 12s. 
6d. 

The Attorney’s Clerk’s Assistant, con- 
tinning pliin and eaqr directions for Levy- 
ing Pines and Suflenng Uecoveries. Ar- 
ranged under an entirely new system. Bvo. 
3s. 

A Vindication of the rriminal I.aw* in 
n Charge delivered to the Grand .luiy at 
Ely Assi/es ; by E. Christum, Esq- 2s. 
6d. 

Observations, with the Supplement, in- 
tended to prove tlwt tlic Jud^ent of the 
late Master of thc*HoUs, in the great Cause 
of the Marquis Cholmondely and the Hon. 
Mrs Darner, versus Lord Clinton, is un 
founded in Law and inconsistent with 
Equity ; by A. G. C. Tucker, 5s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practice 
and Pleading, and relating to tlie Office of 
Magistrates, determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench, in Hilary Term, 59 Goo. 3. 
1819; by Joseph Chitty.Eaq, »va. Vol. 
1. Parti. 7s. 6d. 

A Digested Index of the Criminal Statute 
Law of England* alphabetically and analy- 
licaJly arranged ; by H. N. Tomlins* Esq. 

Faitl. 

AfEDlCDCe. 

Synopsis Zoo-nosoloffica, or Conspicuous 
View of Medical Scwnce, exhibited in 
Tables and Aphorisms on Anatomy, Phy- 
siology* Nosology, and Therapeutics; in 
four parts, with an entirely New Classical 
Nomenclature ; by Thomas Parkinson, 
M, D. ISmo. As. 6d. 

Dou^as’s Medical Topography of Upper 

Canada. Svo. 4fl.6d. 


Addition^ Experiments on the Arteries 
of Warm Blooded Animals; by C. H. 
Party, M. D. 8va 12i. 

Observations on tiie Prevalence of Fever 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
and on the eminent utility of Houses of 
Recovery ; exhibiting the great advantages 
of such an Institution for the reception of 
the Sick Poor of Bristol and Clifton; by 
D. J. H. Dickson, M. D. F.R.S. Ed., 
and L. S. 2b. 

Auxiliaries to Medicine; by Charles 

Gower, M. D. 3 b. ftd. 

Medical Botany, No. V. Ss. 6d. 

A Complete Ti^tise on the Symptoms, 
Effects, and Nature of the Treatment of 
Syphilitic Disorders ; being an entirely New 
Work ; by F Swediaur, M. D. 8vo. 2 vols. 

An Inquiry illustrating the Nature of 
Tuberrulatcd Accretions of Serous Mem- 
branes; by John Baron, M. D. Fine 
Plates. 8vo. Ifo. 

MlSCELtAWEOUS. 

Select Letters of Ganganellir Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. translated from the French ; by 
C. J. Metcalfe, Esq. 5s. 

A List of Officers of the Army and Royal 
Marines, on full pay, with an Index. 8vo. 
128. 6d. 

Dcnms*B F,xtractB of East India Journals 
for the use of Captains, &c. &c. 8vo. is. 

Characteristic Costume of France, with 
appropriate Descriptions. Royal 4to. £2, 
12s. «d. 

Mundiausen at the Pole. 12mo. ffs. 

East India Reguter and Directory for 
1919. 12mo. 78. 6d. 

A Treatise on Marine Surveying ; in two 
parts ; by M. Mackenaie ; with a Supple- 
ment by J. Hor&burgli. Svo. Ss. 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness, ad- 
dressed to her children by a Mother ; Au- 
thor of ** Always Happy,” fodsc. Svu. 
2 vols, 

A Supplement to tlie Ninth Portion of 
the Warburtonian Leettires ; by Philip All- 
wood 8vo 78. 

Gioachimu Greco on the Game of Chess; 
translated from the Finncfa ; to which are 
added numerous Remarks, critical and ex- 
phmatoiy ; by William Lewis. 8vo. 8s. 

The Annual Register for 1808» 8vo. 
20s 

The Imperial Magarine. No. 1. 8 to, 

"'The British Review, Nti. XXVI. 6s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXVI. 68. 6d. 

Tl*e Second Ontinian Lecture on the 
Marriage State ; by John Penn, Esq. 8vo. 
7s. 

Boxiana ; or Sketdies of Modefti Pugi- 

lism ; by P. Egan. Vol. II. Ids. 

The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; by Joseph Farrington, Esq. R. A. 
Fifth Edition. 6vo. 3 vol& 

The Quarterly Musical Review, No. HE 
56. 

A Letter to H. R. Hil the' Prince Regent 
im the Death of her laleuBMnted Majesty ; 
by Lyrias, 1$. 64, 
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KUVELa. 

Tlie Kflfuinuuia, or Fiddity, a Tale ; 
by Kmily Clark, 3 vds IS01O. I69. 6d. 

The Blaok Robber, a liomaaoe; by 
Edward Ball. 3 00k ISmo. Idti. Gd. 

llw Veteran, or Matrimonial Eclici- 

ties. A Novel. 3 vole 12mo. 

iUdiBond Uie K«||el« or they met at Wa« 
teiloo. 3 vols 131110. IGa. Gd. 

Endoxia ; from the Spanish of Don Pe- 
dro Monteajou. By C. U. Suiitli. 2 vols 
ISmo. lOs. 6d. 

New Talcs. By M» Wilkinson. 3 vok 
13010. 18s. 

No Fiction, a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts. 3 voE 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

^gmagog Hall, or the Philosoiihkal 
Lord and the Governess ; by the autlior of 
Prodigious, du. JSmo, 3 vols. 

Dudley; a Novel; by Miss O^Keete, 
13mo, 3 voE. 

POETRY. 

lUustratiuns of Aft'ection, with other 
Poems ; by Ci. H. Toulmin. 

Batli ; a Satire ; by Robert Rake. 

The Aubid; an Eastein Talc, by James 
Atkinson, Esq. Bvo. 3s. 

Doctor Syntax in London, or the Plea- 
sures and Miseries of the Metropobs. 
Part 1. Toy. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Woman ; a Poem ; by Eaton Stannard 
Banett, Esq. ; Author of The Heroine, 
or Adventures of a Fair Romance Kiadcr.’* 
3d edition, foolscap Svo* plates. 5s. Gd. 

Pet« Bdl ; a Tale in verse ; by William 
Wordswortli, Esq. fc. Hvo. 5s. G»l 

A Parody on Peter Bell, 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Past, and otlier Pewms; by Miss 
Holford, 8vo. 4€ 

Gall's Poems and Songs, fc. 8vo. 7t». 6d. 

Clio's Protest, m tlie Picture Varniblied ; 
with other Poems ; by the late Right Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan. 8to. 3b. Gd. 

Rosalind and Helen ; a Talc ; with other 
Poems, by Percy B. Shelley, Bvo. 5b. Gd. 

Greenland, and other Poeinb ; by James 
hAontgomery, fc. Svo. 

The Royal Minstrel, an Heroic Poem, 
in twelve books ; by J. F. Pennie. 

Takxand Flistonc Scenes, in V’'erbe, by 
Fdida Uemans, Svo. i)b.6d. 

Sieculomastrix ; or, the Lobh of the Age 
we Live in ; by the Author of Haiold^s 
Monitor,'’ 8vu. 5s. Gd. 

The Conit and Parliament of Beasts, 
translated from the Aniimdi Parland of 
CasB; by William Stewart Rose, fc. 8vo. 
7s. GA 


A Ijetier to the lion. Thfauas Brand, 
M. P. on the practicability and propoa^ 
of a Resumption of Specie Paymentb ; by 
F'zick BoUman, M. D. Svo. Bs. Gd. 

A Serks of Letteni on die Cucufiiting 
Medium of the British Isleb, nddrawed to 
the Editor of tlic Royal ComwaR Gaiette, 
Svo. U. Gd. 

A Defence of the Enquiry into (Uiaritable 
Abubcs, with an Exposure of tlie Misre- 
presentation contained in the Quarterly Re- 
view, 

Thoughts on I’overty and tiic Poor Lawb, 
in a Letter addrebsed Co a Member of Parlia- 
ment ; by die Rev. R. Walker, Hvo. 8b. Gd. 

Hints towards an Attempt to reduce tlie 
Poor Rate ; or, at Ittast, to prevent its fur- 
ther Increase. Is. 

A Letter by Tliomas Lord Ewkinc to an 
Elector of Westminster. 8b. Gd. 

An Exposition of the Treatment adopted 
tou'ards Napoleon Bonaparte at 8C Helena, 
togetlier widi an Authentic Account of 
many Transactions dm have occurred in 
that Ibland; by Barry E. O^Meaia, late 

Burgeon to Napoleon, Svo, 

THEOLOGY. 

Scripture compared with itself, in proof' 
of die Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity ; by J. VoiUaiit, Hvo. 3b. Gd. 

Lectures on Christianity ; by Fox, tivo. 
9s. 

Sennons on die Parables and Miracles of 
Jesub Christ ; by the Rev. h,. (irinficld, Hvo. 
liK 

Plain and Practical Sennonii; by the 

Rev. J. Boudicr, Hvo. 9s, 

Strictures tin Refloctioiis on the 

expediency of an Pnion of tlie Thurchco of 
England and Rome; by die Rev. H, ('. 
0‘lJonnoghue, Hvo. 2b. 

Family Ex^iobitor ; Part 1. and 11. 12ino. 
4&. 

l.essonb in Scripture Chronology, illus- 
trated by a Coloured Chrouologi^ beak. 
Is. 3d. s ^ 

Fil't)'^.i)ix Sennons, preachetl on bcveral 
Occasions ; by John Rogers, D. D. i,T, Is. 

The Philosophy of Eluciitiun; elucidateil 
and exemplified by Readings of die Liturgy; 
by James Wriglit; Hvo. 13s. 

On Protestant Nonconformity; by Jo- 
siah Condor, 3 vols. 14s. 

The I'heological Lectures of the late 
Rev. Benjamin Wheeler, D. D. regius pro- 
fessor of divinity, Oxford; by Thomas 
Home, D.D. 13s. 

Dr Mant’s Family Common Prayiar-boak, 
4to, Part II. 4s. 


POLITICS. 

A Brief Treatise on Prisons, intended 
for the use of Sheriffs, Magisostes, Grand 
JvoKn^SLC , ; by R. Elsam, ISmo. 6s. 

Reports of the Present State of die Urn* 
ted Provinces of South America, drawn up 
b/ Messrs Rodney and Gialiam, ConunE- 
eumers sent to Buenos Ayres by the Govem- 
of North America, Hvo. 9s. 6d- 
EEaminarion of die Cotton Fwctoiy 
QiWftion, Hvo. Is. ad. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland; from drawings by J. P. Neale. 
No. XIV. 4s. 

HakewiU’s Views in Italy, illustrative of 
Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, Ac. No V. 
13s. Gd. 

A General History of the C4aoify of York ; 
by T. D, Whitttker, LI..D. Port 1. foh 

Ait. 
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VOYAOEB AKI> TmAVJBLS. 

All Answer to Reiiuzki b? Cnptaio £d- 
waxcl Snbiue, on die late Voyage of Dis- 
covery « &C. by Captain John Hobs, R<N« 

A Vfi^age up tile Pevsian Guli^9 and a 
Journey over land fioaa India to England, 
,in 1 B 17 , by Lieut W. Hende, 4 to. £ 1 , 5 s. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constanti- 
nople. With a continuation of the route to 
Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Futn, Damascus, 
Balbtic, Pahnyra, d:c. in the years 1817, 
181B ; by William Macmichael, M.D.F.R.& 
4to. £J:U:<>. 

Account of die Mission from Cape Coast 
Casde to the Kingdom of Ashantee ; by T. 
E. Bowdich, 4to. £J, 3s. 

I'ravels in various countries of Europe, 
Asia, and America; by E. D. Clarke, 
L.L.D. Part III. 4to. £4:14: 6. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers 
in the year 1H16, under the command of 
the Right Hon. Admiral Viscount Kx- 
mouth, by Mr A. Salmne, a Native of Alex- 
andria in Kg>'pt, Interpreter in his Britanie 
Majesty^s Service for Oriental Languages, 
who accompanied his Lordship for the sub- 
sequent Negociations with the Dey. Pub- 
liditd by Permission. Svo. 15s. 


Letters from the Contanent dlusdng the 
Months of October, November, end 
ber, 1818* including a Visit to Aix k Cfaa- 
pelle and the left Bank of the Rhine, by the 
Rev. J. W. Onntoy, Svo. 9 a * 

A Yeaar*s Residence in the United S t at es , 
of Ameriica; txeating of the Face of fhe 
Country, the Climadjldhe Soil, the Pro- 
ducts, die Mode of Cmtivating the Land, 
the Price ef Land, of Labour, of Food, of 
Raiment, of the Expences of Housekeep ing s 
and of the usual Mimner of Living, of the 
Manners, Customs, and Character of the 
People, and of the Government, Laws, and 
Religion ; by WilUam Cohbett, Svo. ISs, 

A Statistical, Historical, and Politiod 
Description of die Colony of New South 
Wales, by W. C. Wentworth, Epq. a na- 
tive of the Colony, Svo. ISs. 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Si- 
cily, by Sir R. C. Haare, Bart. Svo, 2 vulk 
£1, 4s. 

Modem Voyages and Travels, Vol. 1. No 
8, Svo. 3&. 

Journey over Land frmn India in 1617 
•-.1818 ; by Lieut CoL Fitzdarence, with 
maps, plans, and views, 4to. £8, 18s. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinbuigh Enclopedia, conducted 
by David Brewster, LL.D. \’'ol. I. Part 1. a 
now edition. £l, Is. 

The Edmburgh Philosophical Journal, 
edited by Dr Brewster and Professor Jame- 
son, No 1. 7i!>. 6d. 

The Edinpurgjli Monthly Review, No 
VI. 2s. 8(1. 

The Tyro's Guide. Summer Session, 1819. 

The Life of die Right Hou. John Phil- 
pot CiuTon, Master oi the Rolls iu Ireland ; 
by his Son WiUiam Henry Curran, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, 2 vols Svo. £1, 4s. 

Semions on the Seasons ; by Archibald 
Alison, LL.U. Prebendary of Sarum,. 6lc, 
Ccc. fiMilbcap Svo. 3 a 

Semions Preached in St Jolin’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh; by Daniel Sandfonl, D.D. 
one of the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, Svo. J8a 

Substance of the Speech of ilic Riglit 
Uon. Alexander Moconochic, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, in the House of Commons, 
lit April 1819, on the Hou. Lord 

Archibald Hamilton's Motion for an Ad- 
dress to his Mfyesty fur Production of tlic 
Proceedings before the Privy Counsel re- 
specting tiie Burgh of Aberdeen, 8vu. 

The Border Garland, containing Nine 
New Songs by James Hogg; the Music 
partly old, partly composed by himself and 
Iriends, and orvanged with Symphonies and 
Accompaniements for the Piano Forte, No 
1. 38. 

Tlie Smugglers, a Tale, descriptive of 
tile Sea-Coast Manneiii of Scotland, 3 vols 
12no. 18s. 


The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, Ne 
CVI. for May. 1a tid. 

A Treatise on the Kaleidoscope, by 
David Brewster, LLD. F.R.S. London and 
Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. with 4 plates, 12niO« 

€b. 

The objcrt of tliis Treatise is to mve a 
popular explanation of tlic tlieoiy and con- 
biruction of the Kaleidoscope ; to describe 
the various forms in which it has been fit- 
ted up ; to point out tlie method of using 
it as an instrument of recreation, and to il- 
lubtiate its application to the various bran- 
dies of the fine and ubeful ailA The 
Treatise is teniiinatcd witli a history of tlie 
combinations of plane mirrors, whidi have 
been supposed to zcscmble the Kaleidos- 
cope. 

Childe Albert, or the Misanthrope, and 
other PoemA 5s. 

Emmeline, with some other Pieces ; by 
Mary Btunton, author of Self-Control, and 
Dibcipline: To which is prefixed, a Memoir 
of her Life, induding some Extracts from 
her Correspondence; 8vo, with portrait. 
10s. 6d. 

Letter to the Justices of his Majesty's 
Peace of the county of Inverness and other 
counties of Scotland, on the Subject of 
Prisons ; by a Justice of Peace. Is. 

Niue Pmular National Themes, with 
Variations for the Piano Forte and Flute ; 
by Beethoven; 3 Numbers, 5s. each. 

Observations on tiie Extraction of the 
Teeth ; hy Thomas Hardy, Siugson, and 
Surgeon Densistp 4to. Ss. Cd- 
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The Hop of Caledonia, a Collection of and TaUea, extncted from the Joamab of 
the Best $o^, Andent anAModm, with the Queensbeny House Fever Hospittf; 
Ksaays on Scottnh Song, and Soottidi Song hj Benjamin Welsh, M.D. Superintendent 
Writers; hy John Stnitheis, audior of the of that InsChution, Svo. ISs. 

Poor Man's Sabbath, dec. in 2 vols ISmo. lOs. ObserratiimB on Hemeralopia, or Noctur- 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of nal BUndness, with Gases and Practical 11- 
Blood-Letting in Epidemic Fever of lustntioni; by Andrew Simpson, Surgeon « « 
Edmbui^ ; ulustidB by numerous Cases Sva 3s. 6d. 

JVor Foreign Wmiut in^ortei by TraUtd and Wurtz^ Soho^SguarCj London. 


FRENCH. 

Pougens, Tresor des Origines, et Die- 
uonnaire Grammatical raiaonn^ de laLangue 
Fnuifaise, specimen, dto. £2. 

Pougens, Les Qnatre ages, ISma 
2s. 6d. 

Simonde de Sismondi, de la Iitt£rature 
du Midi de F Europe, sicoHie edition, 
4 vcdsSvo ^1, 1B& 

Raynouaid, Choix des Po^ originales 
des Troubadours, vols 2 et 3, roy^ Svo. 
£l, 12a 

Urhard, Nnuveaux Klemcns dc BoCa- 
nique apidiqu6e a la M^eciiie, Sva Jiff. 

I2r. 

Lasris, Becherelies sur les veritables cau- 
ses des maladies ^pidemiques appeldes Ty. 
phus, ou dc la non ocmtagion oes maladies 
^phoides, Svo. Ss. 

Memoires et Piix de TAcademie Royal 
de Chirutgie. Nouvelle edition, avec notes, 
premia Ovraison, 2 vols 8vo. , ^s. 

This new edition will onnust ot 10 vols. 

Van Mons, Principes Elcmentaires de 
Cbimie Phi]«isophique, avee des Applications 
gindrales dc la doctrine des proportions dc- 
terminecs, 1 2nio. 7&. 

Correspondance uicclite dn General Carnot 
avec pendantlescentjoun, Svo. 4s. 


Madame de Renneville, Les Aventurcs dc 
Telamon, ou les Ath&uens aousla Monai- 
chie, 3 vds 12mo, lOs. 

La 611e de la d'honneur, ou la fix- 
mille Palvoisio, 2 vols 12mo, Jig. 8s. 

Aug. Lafontain, Le Hussand, ou la 
luUle de Kalkenstein, & vols ISma £l, 

Collin de Plai^, Le Diablepeint par lui* 
meme, ou Galerie de petks Romans, decon- 
tes bi^es, &£, &c. bvo. lOs, 

Eyin^ et Malte-Brun, NouvcUcs An* 
nales des Voyages, de la Geogrsphie, et de 
PHiatoire, vol 1, Svo, and subscriptioD for 
vols 2, 3, and 4. £2, 16s. 

Castellan, Lettres sur Tltalie, faisant 
suite aux Lettres sur la Mor4e, 3 vols Svo, 
avec SO ptaHchee, £2, 2s. 

SPANISH. 

Biblioteca Sdecia de Literatura Espa- 
nola, 0 Moddos de elocuencia y Poesia, 
tornados de los escritorcs mas ceicbres drsde 
el Siglo XIV. hasta nuestros (has, due. por 
Mendibil y Silvela, ved I, Bvo, JBurdeott 
ISIS. 11s. 

Quintina, Tesoro del Parnaso Kspandl, o 
Poesias sdectas desde el dimpo de Juan de 
Mena hasta el fin del Siglo XVlll, 4 voH 
ISmo, Pezpinan. £1. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

COMMERCIAL REPORT.— ATay U, 1819. 


Sugar. The demand for Sugar continues limited, the market heavy, and the prices de- 
press^. In consequence of the continued dcidine of Muscovadoes, the refined g^s con- 
tinue to dcdinc, and thr market for them is in a very languid state. The stock of Sugar 
in this country is by no means huge, but it has of late continued to increase, in conse- 
quence of the general su^attoii of trade, and an evident decline in the quantity used for 
home consumpt, the deliveries from the warehouses for that purpose being mud) smaller 
than usual. The export of Sugar is now become very small from Britain to Continental 
Europe. It is duefly supplied from other qtiarten, and, particularly from Cuba. The 
increase of the cultivation of this island is al^st inoredible. Not many years ago, it was 
without revenue, and a burden on the royal treasury of Spain. Last year, the n^l re- 
venues in that idand amounted to 4,104,666 dollars, nearly one million sterling, which 
shews the prodigiiras extent of its cultivation and trade. The increase of revenue m ISIS, 
was 894,471 dollars. As the supply of Sugars from the Colonies are now banning to 
arrive, it is probable the market may continue depressed, unless a genenl revivu of t^e 
also give life to it For some time to come, this is scarcely to be expected.— The 
market for Coffee also remains in a depressed state, notvHhstanding advices of a demand 
in some parte of the Continent. The quantity exported is considesable, as it was eagerly 
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bought up, at enoimouB prices, in foreign parts, paiticiilarly in Batavia, upon the accounts 
of very high prices in tilled. The importer must, in future, expect to suffer severely, 
particularly Irum the quarter particularly mentioned.-- Cotton. The price of this article 
continues greatly depressed, and it is expected stiU to be lower. A considerable demand 
lately took place on speculation, owing to the price of BengaJs being so exceedingly low— 
but low as It IS, it must be a dangeroiu article to meddle with. The quantity arnviog is 
still very great. It is supposed there is nearly 300,000 bales of fiast India Cotton in diis 
country. From New Orleans, we leam that the increase of cultiv4fon is so great in the 
Routli-westem states of the union, that from that city, this year, they expect to export 
20U,tXK) bales, which weigh, on an average, above 4 ewts. Letters from Calcutta, lately 
received, boast, that in November last, tlicrc were not 20 bales of Cotton at that place. 
Probably k might prove no bad speculatkni to return them part of the enonnous quantity 
they have sent here. Certainly it would have been better for the British importer, had 
there been 200,000 bags at Citotta, in place of only 20. There is, however, j^enty in 
India— plenty in other places.— Concerning the remaining articles usually enumerated in 
om Keport, we can say nothing, but what nos been observed for some mondis past. There 
is no variation worth mentioning, and, taking a general view of trade, internal and 
foreign, a few words may suffice to describe it ; it is greatly and unusually depressed, and 
must, we fear, yet continue for some time in this state. The foreign market was com- 
pletely overdone— every market was glutted, and goods selling every where at a loss, 
chiefly from ignorant and rash speculators, who injure the regular merchant, and ruin 
themselves, besides bringing great misery and distress upon thousands of our population 
employed in tlie manufacturing branches. A general alarm, also, and wont of confidence 
in the commercial world, aggravates the eviL Things cannot, liowevrr, remain long in 
ihcir present state ; and the question of the circulating medium of the country being now 
for a considerable time set to rest, will remove part of the pressure, and tend gradu^ly to 
restore commercial matters to their proper activity. Since the beginning of 181B, the loss 
upon Cotuin imported into this country, cannot be less than four millions ; and the loss tm 
Grain, perhaps three miUions more ; a loss, the more severe, as nearly the whole amount 
of each goes out of this country in some shape or other, into the pockets of foreign nations. 
— Wc had hoped, in our present Number, to have been able to have given our readers an 
account of the im|X>rtant invention of the new system of navigating vessels by steam, 
die. announced in a former Number. An acadent, however, has prevented the trial for 
ascertaining the best way of applying the principle from succeeding to the extent required. 
This, therefore, renders u furtlier dday nt'ceisary. But in a very short penod we hope 
to out readers on this head. The {mnriple, upon trial, has been found perfectly 
salisfactoiy and clear, and will be productive of even greater advanta^ than wc formerly 
mentioned. Some of them we are not at liberty at present to mention, but we may ob- 
ftcrvc, that one advantage of great importance is, tliat any vessel of a proportionate draught 
of water, may move in a canal with any velocity, and not injure ils banks. 


Course of Exchange , May 4<.— Anistenlam, 11 : 6 : 2 U. Antwerp, 11 s 8. Ex. 
llambu^h, 34 : 3 : 2^ U. Frankfort, 141 Ex. Paris, 24 : 20 : 2 U. Bourdeaux, 24 : 20* 
Madrid, 38 | effect. Cadiz, 39 efliect Gibraltar, 34 . Leghorn, 51 J. Genoa,—. Malta, 
— . Naples, — , Palermo, — per oz. Oporto, 57. Bio Janeiro, 604* Dublin, 15. 
Cork, 15. Agio of the Bank of Holland, — . 

Prica of Gold and Stiver^ per oz.— Ptnrtugal gold, in coin, £0 : 0 : 0. Forci^ gold, 
in bars, £0 ; 0 : 0. New doubloons, £0 : 0 : 0. New dollars, 5s. 4id. Silver, in bars, 
5s. fid. 


IVeekfy Price of Slocks, from \st to 2Qth April 1819. 



1st 1 

8tb. j 

j 15th. 1 

22d. 

29tli. 

Bank stock, y ^ - -i 


2534 254 

— 1 

251 

251 2514 

3 per cent, reduced, 

3 per cent. consolSfM— . 


74 734 

744 1 

734 723 1 

703 714 
71*2 72 

714 4 

72 i 

4 per cent, consols,-..*,.,.. 


92? 4 

91 g 

90 89^ 

90i 1 

5 per cent, navy ann.— . i 

105~ 

i n 1 

1054 i 

1 103i 104J 

104i 1053 

Imperial 3 per cent. ann. 
India stock, — .*—.*.*.*-*. 

— : 



'■■■' 


28 30pr. 

3 dis. par. 

38 39 pr. 

4 2 pr. 

37 38 pr. 

'2 dis. 1 pr. 

35 33 pr. 

5 fi pr. 

28 2fipr. 
79 pr. 

Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d.*. 
Consols for occ. ^ — r- r r 


m 1 1 

73J 4 

71 J 724 { 

71J 'i 72 

American 3 per cent »*... 1 


■ .1 — 

1 — 

■■■ — ■ 

1 — ■ 

— 

French 5 per cents. — 

— 

— 

67.25 

1 — — 

— 
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CMsy 


SDOAILilMk , 

Fine and very ftle» . . 
ReBned, DoulirlKwva* . 
PowdadinOf • • 

Snidedit^ . • 

Small LuaqiK . 

Large (UOms 
C niBhAd Luilittk 
1«01>\SSfiS,Wih, p«t.| 
COFFESy JtmUte • cwtj 
Ord.gaiM>BiidfiQeotd. 
1li(Lgpsd«andanemid. , 
Dutch. TrU^ and rerv otd. 
Otd. good, and flneord. ' 
If id. good, and due mid. 

SwENTStiD Bond) It 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 160. P. gaU. 
Brandy, 

Graera, 

wX • 

Claret, lat Grnwfhi, hhd. 
Portu^ Red, pipe, 
^anim White, uu tt. 
Tcnerillb, pipe. 

Madein, 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.; 
Hoiuluraa, . 
Camiteachy, 

FUhTiC, Jamatua 
Cuba, 

INDIQO, Cataccasfinc, Ib. 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto 0^, 

Chnstiauand idiit. paid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
St Uotningo, dittu 
Tar, Amenean, • IkI. 

Archangel, 

PITCH, Foreign, . cwL 
TAT.I.OW, Ru<. Vel, Canfll 
iloirie Melted, 

HRMP, lligs Rliuic, ton- 
petersburgh ('lean, . 
TIA\, 

RigaTlues.&Oruj Rak. 
Hutch, 

iTfcih, • 

MATS, .Archangel, . 100, 

BR^TLBS, 
reieisburgh Pint' 

A'^HES, Pi-tem Pearl, 
Montreal ditto. 

Pot, . 

OIL, Whale, . . tuA.| 

Cod. , 

TOB \rf O, Virgin, fine, Ib.i 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

COTTONS, Bowed Geoig. 
i>fa Idamt, |hie, 

Good, , 

Middlum, 

Demcrara and Berbice, 
West India, . 
Pemanibtico, . • 

Maranham, . 


cwtJ 


UBITH. 
74 to — 


II 

|ii8 

I}11 

106 

t>9 

,>C 

|1(1S 

1^) 

, 90 
109 
199 
!14U 
9 


6il0d 4«0dt.7s9d 
,5 fi .5 0 1- 

.t d 3 6 - 

7 9 7 0 - 


90 

96 

160 

194 

199 

IW 

111 


UR 

139 

100 

120 

1.39 


GLASGOW. 

{LIVERPOOL. 

61 

to 70 

56 

to 68 

71 

90 

69 

87 

91 

94 

K8 

93 





114 

:ii6 

118 

122 

100 

no 

118 

121 ^ 

104 

106 

106 

111 i 

g 

3^ 

[ 62 

31 

b8 1 


100 

|il8 

iioo 

190 


116 105 
130 116 

- 75 

116 llOR 
130 .IlK 

- 92 

7i » 


9 10 
10 
10 
12 

9s 60 lU 6d 

7 12 6 


11 


114 IfO 
122 135 
105' 90 
116'1I0 
192 190 
96 ilOl 
- 8 


LONOOM. 

' to 66 

76 


87 

m 

115 

ll.> 

119 

IH 


134 
IIU 
115 
118 
MO 
108 , 


3i9d 46 541 3a Sd la 64 

— -,1056 

— -3931 

— - I 15 6 — 


- ns 

-t 51 

- I so 

- 95 


7 0 
7 JO 
K 10 


7 7(70 
7 15 , 7 5 

9 0 18 0 

- { H 0 

— '10 (I 
9 6/8 n 

-12 6 


fDimES, 

1 41 10 0 


0 7 6J 


0 0 


0 0 9^ 

0 8 1,4 
0 17 OV 
0 17 ll}j 


-(50 

^ ; 7 15 8 0 I 

7 10 8 0 

8 10, 9 0 

- ,n 11 
10 1011 0 11 10 
8 9 .IOa Od 10 6 

2 8 I — — 


(B.S.1 

US./ 

B..S.UU.4 18 
\F.S./ai48 1 

?.til 

vK:} 


9.1 11 

98 ie 
96 1.3 

99 16 


9 y 
VJ 0 


4 5 

5 6 

- 

- 

— 

a 3 

2 4 

-am 



1 1 

1 y 

0 10 

1 8 

1 



1 2 

3 0 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

52 

22 

- 

- 

- 

16 

in 

«. 


— 

— 

6S 

70 

68 

70 

72 

68 

7ft 



•wu 

51 

52 

.50 

59 

— 

4G 

IH 

40 

50 

17 

7i 

_ 


— 

— 

60 

Lift 

_ 


— 

55 

62 

— 

— 

— 

78 

85 

- 

i 

- 

15 0 

16 0 

— 


1 *" 

10 

12 1 

- 

** 1 


5.1 

57 1 

il 

55 

18 

12 

1.7 

U 

44 1 39 

3i 

- 

35 

ob 

36 

iHTfp.hil) 



38 

9 

iU 

10 

Ift^ 

U 

8 

4 



0 

7 


7 

8 

0 



1 H 

1 3 

0 1 



2 .1 

2 9 

2 

_ 


2 3 

2 4 

2 



2 ft 

2 I 

1 



1 3 

1 6 

1 

— 

— 

1 1 

1 3 


- 

3 

1 7J 

1 ,5^ 

1 7f 

1 


1 6j 

6j 2 0 1 

(i 16 6 I 


1 r, 

1 € 


I 6 
1 in 


16 C 17 6 I 10 

I 

« j >.o 

- ' 69 

Z £W 

48 17 


0 9 li 




^ S 
0 


65 


> 3 ! 


3 16 
8 11 
1 I 
1 2 


- HO 0 - 

- ! 70 


,£1 5 


I 11 10 — 

- j 40 12 

— J 10 56 

41 i 19 4.3 

- ( 34 

- .38 - 

0 8 fKTrt ft 8 

0 ■ii 0 6 0 7 

0 4l Si 8 

1 I I 1 1 

S 6 1 9 


fB.S.XS I 8 
*” iF.S./.^ 110 
70 0 3 

-!/II.S.X3 0 9 
- 0 10 

S S 
! ?. 

'fB.s.t 0 .7 
t F.s. f 0 3] 
IB..*,.! 0 4 

\F&./ 0 e 

} ° ^ 


1 3^ 

a 6 ' 


l 4 

1 1 

} J 


1 7 

I 6 


g 0 R 
8 0 17 


Alphabetical I.ist or English Bankruptcies, announced between the ht and 
3()th April 1819, extracted from tlie L.ondon Gazette. 


Ahralum, R. Livcrpooi, nuTchant 
AsUt, A. White Lion, iJimlHib, vtctualler 


_ id, T. sen fireeriwidi, butcher 
Atherton, J. Warrington, Laneastsr, isthlnct'inaker 
Ainsworth, J. riulhcHt, Lanutthire, whitsU'r 
Bnnud, R. Copley, bouthampu-n, imUvr 
lkA<ik!y, C. Stniud, mneer 
Bentli^, b. Horton, Yorkshire, worsted manufde. 
turer 

Duekley, H. Junction, Vorkiihirr, innkeeper 


Dcndall, O. II. ^utol, ourn-fketor 
Rrainmer JL;. Woodhouie, Yorkrtiire, moeoer 
Burchcr, T. Mitchel Dean, Glorntershirc, tieober^ 
dealer 

Bootii, T. Newark.upuhTrent, Nothlngluiiwhirr, 
anti A. Booth. Nouiiiuiham, tallowHinmidlcr!. 
Buchanan, H. S. M. .'^roUh, and F. Ashley, Liver- 
pool, tiierrhanti 

J. .Soiocrsctihirc, clothier 
Unulshav, J. Carlule-slreet, Solio, tailoi 
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C^otlrell. E. M. and C.O. VlnMtreet. l<iquorpand< 
gtrcet, Incoti'inarduntii 

Carr, (!. Bri(^Btreet« Wcatmlniter. fewdler 
ChancVf W. (WihtU, pTOviiioD'inecenant 
Coupor, J. SdudcK, Yorkshire, datfr-mevdiBiit 
f 'ruae, T. rhadiam, brewnr 
('opf>, R. St MarUn’g, WoFocBtcr. vjetuaUer 
CnllinBon* E. (.'ruoketl-laiie, cul-merchant 
t'ampbell, J. White Lion'rourt, ComhiU, merchant 
Cooke, W. Birminuliam, meidunt 
Chapman, J. Marfratc, baker 
Dixon, J. Ivybndfte. Uevonahire, merclunt 
Davis, O. Tenby, inerrhant 
l>ol]>hin, E. ('beadle, SUifunlshiru, plumber 
Douehatr, S. Livcriiool, men‘liaiit 
Dunderdale, H. London, and W. T* DunderdalCi 
Mnnehester. merchants 

Daniell, II. WarrciHitieet, Fiteroy-squaro, coach* 
maker 

Dixon, J. Welb^ten, Shropshire, mercer 
Deiikm, T. ami T. Dicr, Rirnimahom. dealers 
Davib, D. New llond-stml, jcwtdlcr 

Dyer, W. Aldcreftate-atrcct, f^oldiimith 
F.iincr, (r. Mistley, Kwex, merchant 
Kitwards, W. Manchester, maiiufaetiirer 
Ellerby, T- PtMde, Dorset, hncii-draper 
Earl, T, Kincston-ujion-TIuiinM, liar*;<*-ni,xstcr 
i'lchcr, T. J.i\criHKiI, maater-marinur 
French, J. jun. Bristol, clothier 
Fisher, W. [Inioii-place, Lambeth inastcr-mauner 
Fletcher, H. D. Blarkbum, manufacturer 
Forbes, A. H. Dnstol, driuier 
Fanner, W. WolNall, .Stamirdslure, innholder 
Fletcher, R. Ilundey, l^ncnshire, TdiimlMX 
FoldiT, .1. Savafie-gordens, Towci-lull, merchant 
fiomperti, A. Lxiinhard-street, merchant 
Dilpin, W. Villiof 8-street, Strand, annyelofhier 
Gillimurc, W. Norbury, Derbyshin , tanner 
Gowland, M. J. Whitliy, porter-mercljanl 
(irilfiths, J. .*uii] It llristtd, builders 
(<iiiittni, J. St .bime^’-strect, pieture'-flealer 
(iloicr, K. and K. Warrington, brewers 
frrav, J. Drurv-hine, commishioii agent 
Gerten, J. H. (jcrten, ,1. (icrteii, and W. Roticrb:, 
Toltington, Lnncaahire, cotum-' pinners 
Haiicoek, W. Hury, Rdiniindb, cabinet-maker 
H wkii'S. PoriUM, dealer 
llowar), K. lull. Woolwuh, brewer 
Currell S. Miiiorics, dorn-tloolcr 
Holland, Knuttinffley, Yorkshire, grocer 
Heal, W. llradford, Wiltb, innkeqwr 
Hull, lloxton, NcwTimiifribbon-monufacturec 
Holrovdc, J. I laliftix, factor 
llepko, T. and H. Dlto Von I'obt, St Mary-hill, 
London, lucrchants 
Harris, 11. Bradford, Wilts, baker 
Hunter, ,1. aii<l J. Orr, Ikirgc-yard, Buoklursbury, 
inerehantb 

lIolbrtKik, G. Fleet matket, imultcrcr 

llarrm, II. WiMxl-atreet, Spiodfielcb.. stationer 

Hodgson, U. Flcct-stroct, oilman 

Isaac, J, Fiirliain, Hampshire, currier 

Illmgaorth, J. Leeds, merch.int 

Jones, 11. ('hcapsidv, woollcn-drapor 

Jackson, M. Holton, cntton-maniitieturcr 

Jones, C li. Kentish Town, tanner 

Jariikui, W. joii. Ivnightsliriilge, piper-hanger 

Jordan, 11. and J. Mmth, Stoitford, Ksiiex, .uid J. 

Lilchlicld, lieadcnhall-streri, coadi-propnciurs 
Joiics, S, O. Priiice^btrect, L«imlMth, potter 
Killiv, J. Voik. brewer 
KiU‘hingm.ui, 1. ( ateaton.'’trcet, niorchant 
lewis, \V. aud J- A. llciiilcison. Little Tower- 
Kiii-ct. wiiiLviicrcluuit'- 
Lavcl, J. H'wer-Tow, Luinbetli.gnH'CT 
Laing, C. Ciarford-htroel, LnnchouMsholc, hhip- 
ehnudlcr 

l#cict, W. Sliadwcll, grocer 
l.ougli, R. U pp'r Ground- strci't, Blackfriarvroad, 
brass-founder 

Lloyd, J. i^ariuirion, bliopkOfn-HT 
Lawrence, R. Minctv, W iltshirc, gmcct 
Millies, R. Mirfiold, Yorkshire, c^-mcrchant 


New-road, china-num 

**drug^llt *** *^**‘**** Jacob, GloiteeBtcndifre, 

I* SpitaHidds, ulk-weaver 

Morton, u. M. shepton Mallet, SomenetShlnb 
grocer 

Meiuiter, R. Dristol, eloth-dcalcr 

M"»chcKtcr, eotton-merehimt 
Meaden, W. Hath, euachmakcr 
Naylor, B. Skeyhonae, VorkBhiTp, tanner 
Nightingale, J. and 1’. By mo, Gcorge-street, Port- 
man-square, Uilors 

Owen, J. and II. 1). Great St Helens, merchants 
JMekboum, J. Nortli-Htrcet, City-mod, drue-ariodcr 
Pcame, J. Plymouth-dock, saddler 
Panton, S. Mfilton, Kent, miller 
Pearson, J. Leicester, oommisgion-agent 
Pnteliard. J. Bruttol, grocer 
Perkins, J. 11. Cariienter's-hall, London-wall, iron 
mongtT 

Parkci, W. Bridgewater, maltiitrr 
l*ia;rs. It. Warrington, grocer 
Picice, R. Exeter, stone-maiion 
Pimtold, .1. 'Watliiig-strect, warehouseman 
Palmer, J. Wcllingliorough, Northampton, wine- 
ni« reliant 

Parsons, A MontiOgu-mews, .St Mary-Jc-Done, 
norsc-ch'uli'r 

P.wel<‘y , J. Aldrniiaiibury, carpenter 
Botha ell, J, Arnold, Nottingliamshiro. hosier 
Rich in I son. s. NichuLts-lanc, I.omhanl-street, 
merchant 

1lc»sitcT, E. Wilts, clothier 
llailfonl. U. Strand, tailor 
Kobmson, T. aiul T. H, Robimon, and R. Han- 
cock, Manchester, coltou-mcrchanU 
Rocs, W. Marghani, GlamoigHiislurc, grocer 
llidlcy, H. Uasing-lane, uariicnter 
H Noilh Shields, ship-owner 

StcioiiMin, '1'. Kiiigslim>u|H>n-HuU, ship-builder 
Stathain. J .uwl I*. Ardwilk, Laniahtcr, dyers 
Summers, W. Newcaslle-iitMn- Tyne, hour-dealer 
Sax by, J. R. ILiakhiirst, Kent, hoivmerchant 
.Swoinston, Kendal. inoropuo-tedthLT manufkc- 
turer 

Siniih, I), nimimeham, Btecl-toy maker 
Sp].itC, \\ , D.iwbHb, DcN'onsbnv, Innlder 
.Samuels, E. I. Oreat Prescxit-strect, GoodmanV 
fields, Imiidary 

M.idc, .L Frotnc .Sclwood, Snnier&ctshire, clothier 
South. T. York, Initler-factor 
Self, Jl. JI. W’hitecriMiMtreet, grnecr 
Travers, J. Sandgate-wliorf, Lambeth, oool-mer- 
chanl 

Thomloy, S. and J, Hockton, Manchester 
Turner, W, Llangollen, IX‘nbighshire, and A. 

(’oinlxT, Manchester, ixitton ^piiinern 
'J'lioinson, S. Itcdcruss-^trcet, Cripplcgate, ealond- 


Tupnuin, J. Grc.it R usxel-street, Ulnomsbiiry, 
wntch-m.ikcr ^ 

Tayloi, T. Bristol, tobacco and snuff-seller 
Turk, T. Rose-»tTcet, Newgatc-market, butcher 
Tu-oro, J. (’iinnoii btreet-road, builder 
Webb, A. Ilammen-mith, coal-proprietot 
Wathen. r. Albaiiy-ruad. CdmlierwcII, merchant 
Wruath, D. I’ruro, smith 
Hdinewright, W. Liveniool, merchant 
Watt, J. J, Hatcliflc-hignway, surgeon 
Wooil. E, Holton, brazier 
Whitton. J, Kmgston-upon-Ilull, merchant 
Wooil, T. Nottingham, grocer 
W illiaras, F.. Hirminghain, victualler 
Wilson, T. Johii-strcet, carpenter 
MTait, J. Preston, maimfiscturer 
Wharton, W. and J. Wharton, Leominster, com- 
mon earners 

W illiams, W. G. Throgmoiton-street, aucUoueer 
Wood, K. Hart-street, Bloumsliury-oquare, paper- 
h.inger 

\ nung, P. Jun. and R. AndenoD, Wapping, sail, 
makers 

Yordall, E. Kiagsland, coacb-piopriutor 


Alphabetical List of Scotch BARXRirrTciEfi. announced between 1st and SOlh 

April 1619, extracted from die Edinburgh Gazette. 

Arnot, George, mcrclutot, Leith Tathic, George, mcicbant, Muaselbuigh 

Brown, Daniel, fish-merchant and apbit-dealcr, Dunlop, K. manufacturer and ship-owner, Irvine 
Broomtdaw, Gl.'ugow DobMin, J. dry-salter, merchant, and dyer, Glasgow 

Bcanuct, W. mcrcliant, Banff Duff, K. weaver, manutecturei, and trader, Irvine 

Boy d. John, juiuor, coni-iuercliaut, Leith Elder, Akz, and Co> inerduHits, Kirkcaldy 

VoL. V. 21 
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Fcrncy, John, mercliont, LciUi 
Fyffl?, i;iiar]cB, and Co. merdiants, Aberdeen 
Oeddes, Andrew, fitmw'idoit manufacturer, at Ash- 
ley, near Dornoch 

llocM, Julin, and Co. nierdianta and tuonia in Olos- 
giiw 

Hutton, John, chonitt, Water of liCith 
llervejj^^aiul A. andCa merebanta and agents 

llislop, James, spirit-dealer, Edinbut^h 
lliU, James, merchant and seedsman, Loclisidcof 
Newmanswells. Montrose 
Jamieson, David, and Co. morehants, I.eith 
Johnston, John, manufactuicr. New \bb«y, Kirk- 
cudbrif^t 

Mitchells, R. and H. wood memhants, Fisher-row 
Montgomery, George, confectioner ami grocer, 
l^Minhurgn 

M'Millan, Richard, grocer, Maybole 
M'Naugliton, Peter, and f’o. meroluints, commie- 
sion-agcntf, and dry-salUin,, ULiskow 
P attison and t'onnel, merchants, Kdinburi;li 
Heith, James, and Co, morehants, Dundee 
‘HDtl, Wro, of C'laywiiatt, count) of Perth 
.Stewart, John, ntochant and general agent, Abci- 
deen 

Sutherland, Thomas, luberdasher, South Bridge 
*^ttt'1e, Jolin, manufacturer, Glasgow 


DIVIDENDS. 

Dunmore, Robert, of Bolhadalloch, late merchant, 
Gbuyiowi by Arch. WoUaoe, merchant there 
Dcmiwter, Robert, merehant, Nairn; by John 
Forsyth, writer. Forres 

Drumnnmd, James, lute oattlo-dealer and farmer 
at Caiuly i by Robert Forbes, writer, Kimoss 
Galbraith, Willlain, and Co. merchants, Greenock ; 

by DugaM M<Tavlah, W. S. Edinburgh 
Gentltman, E. maion, Stiriing; by Colin Dawvon, 
writer tliere 

JulmstoD. John, GlenlMe, merchant, Dundee; by 
Patrick Andemon, mernuint there, 19th May 
Leklic. John, and Alex, merrhanta, Peterhead , by 
Mr illiam Ctumack, writer, Peterhead 
Laing, John, late broker, Cowgate, Edinburgh ; 

hy Robinson and Paterson, 5 b. 

Milne, Maijgaret. merchant, Stonehaven ; by Tho- 
mas Kinneiir, writer tlicrc, 13s. c«n PJtli June 
0'llar.i, Henry, late tacksnuin of the Ravciston 
qiurnes; by Peter M'Dowall, accountant, Edin- 
burgh 

Kerr and Penman, wrighta and joiners at Mmnork 

Rritlgr, iiarish of 'Sanquhar; by James Hunter, 
farmer. Cranehill, by Tliomhill 
Ritchie. 'I'honuik, cattle-dealer, Glenahunch, ni^r 
Strcntion, ArgylcshtTC* by M'llham M'KccImic. 
tacksman of Corrie, near Drymen 


London^ Com ExchangCt May 3. 


Wheal, ne«l . .5(1 to 36 1 Boilcn . . 
Fine .38 to 62 1 Small Beans . 


Livcrpaolf May 1. 


«.{ Wheat, if. 
42 ) per 70 lbs. 


superfine . . 04 to 08 Fine ^ 

White . . . 50 to 5b Tick . , . . ^ 

Fine . . . 00 to 68 Fine . . . . ' 

Supi'rfiiic . . 70 to 74 Feed Gats ... 1 

Foreign ... 30 to 70 Fine • . . . 

Rje 3 1 to 3h l\ilauddii . . 1 . - ..... , .. 

1 inc 38 to 10 Kmc .... 25 to 2«jiguel»cc ... 9 0 to 00 CIovct-wihI, p. bush. 

Barley. . . . ‘JO to 3‘J Potato do. .. ‘-'4 to tY»';Barlcy, perGO libs. —White . 

Fine 32to .% Fine . . .. SHto 30l'Knglwh.gnnd.1 fi to 5 0 — ® 

superfine . . . .38 to 40 Flour, p, sack .3,3 to OO'iMJting . . . 6 0 to f, 6Gntm«iI,por2401b. 

Malt, SO to 60 Second'^ . . . ,30 to 53!;iridi . . , .3 9 to 4 o .30 0 to 32 0 

Fine ... . 63 to 66 No^it'niintiy .30 to .3.3'|s(iotch . . 3 6 to 6 0 * • • 240 to 28 0 

Hog Pease . . 40 to 42 Pollard . - 20 to 28'jFurcjgu . . 1 O to 4 3 1^*"^ • • • • #6 0 to 28 I) 

Maple . . .12 to 43 Bran ... 15 to 17.'Mallp.ygls. 10 0 to 11 0 Bulkr, B(cf^ See* 
White 36 to 38 iRye, foreign 42 to 44 Butter, jx-'r cwt. «. * i- 

Seeds, ^*^Apnim. I,’!.?®*'' 

■* ^ | Eng. iicw . .3 4 to 3 8 Newry . . bSto &1 

M . n . . J: I » .....I . ’-IlScotch iwta. .3 4 10 .3 6 DroghCds . . 0 to 0 

WutL Brown, 12 to 21 Hcmmced . . Wl to - ' Wcldi . . , 3 4 to 3 (l^rork. .3d .. BO to 0 

— White . 11 to 24 1 I.inscH^, iTudi. 36 to 6.3, . 5 o to 3 6 PickliHl, . 90 Uj O 

*0 -| Nt’w, for .Seed - to - Common . .3 0 to 5 4 Beef, p. tierce 85 to 95 

1 unijps to - ! Hyegniw. • - 10 to 4b . . 3 0 to 3 3 pf barrel .3.3 to 6.3 

~i ^ “ llc.inH, pr qr. Pork, p. hri. 90 to 100 

—Yellow . . — to — — While . . Wto — lEnglikh . . 10 0 to 40 0 Hams, dry, . 00 to 6.3 

Carraway . . , l,t. hi — 1 C oiuindw - . 23 to 3«,[n3i . . . 42 0 to 44 0 Bacon, 
t oiuu'j . . 210 to — Trefoil . . ,30 to — iipcasc, per qu.ir. Short middles 60 to 62 

Vcw riujieseed, i,44 to . ll— Boding . 35 0 to 37 0 Long . 58 to 60 

Rajieseed, £ 14 to £4G. 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 24dh April 1819. 

Wlioat, 74k. id.— Rye, .308. 7d.— Batli^, 40B.7d.— Oats, .Ha. 2d,— Beans, 54s. 4d. — Prase, 378. 9d.— 
Beer or Big, Us l)d.— Oatmeal, .37s. 7d. 




Ij/ Enclisli . 11 OI0 0 010 26 « 

41»| Scotch . . 10 6 to 1 1 0 Flour, English. 

4o| Welsh ... 11 0 to 00 p.2H01b.flnc5fi 0 to .37 0 
42!||iish ... 9 6 to 10 fi— Sccondk . ,30 0 to 0 « 
19 DanUic . JO 9 to 11 0 i«P>lU 47 0 to 48 0 


WiMnar .. 10 9 to 1 1 0 P- W- ® 

2l''AinCTican . 9 0 to 9 8 —Sour do. . 28 0 to 31 0 


Avetagr Pi ires of British Com in Scotland, hy the Quarter of Eif^U Winchester Bushh, 
and Oatmeal, per Ball of 128 Ihs. Scots Troy, or 14<0 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15fA April 1819. 

W heat, 6.3s. 8<l.— Kyot 4.3s. 8d.— Barley, 44s. .3d.— Oats, 2Ts. Id.— Bc.ink, 42s. lid.— Pease, 41s. 3d.— 
Big, Os- 0(1.— Oatmeal, 22s. 4d. 


EDINBURGH April 28. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 

1 Pease & Beans. 

ist 388. Od. 

Iht, 


1st,. 


Istf « ■ 

....21s- Od. 

2d, 34s. 0(1. 

2d. 


2d,. 

20s. Od. 

2d... 

....208. Od. 

3d, 30s. Od. 

3d, 


3d,. 


3d,.. 

....198. Od. 


Tuesday^ May ^ 

Beef (174 ^ (Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Is. (M, 

Mutton .... Os. 6d. to Os. Hd. Potatoes (28 lb.) * . Os. 9d. to Os. lOd. 

Ijmlb, per quarter • As. Od. to 76. Od. Butter, per lb. . . Is. Gd. to Is. 8d. 


Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. Salt ditto, . . . . Fs. 2d. to It*. 4d, 

Pork Os. Gd. to Os. 7d, Ditto, per Btooe . . 17s. Od. to 206. Oif 


Tallow, per stone . 12s. Od. to lAs. Od. | Kj^gs, [icr dozen . . Os. Od. to Os. Hd* 
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Wheat. 

let, 370. Od. 

2d 34e. Od. 

3d 318. (M. 


HADD1N6T0N..MAY 7. 


1 

Barley. 

Oats. 


Pease. 

1 l«t. 


1st, 23s. Od. 

let, 


Ud, 


2d 208. Od. 

2d, 

2l8.ud. 1 

l3d,. 


3d, 178. Od. 

3d, 

Iris. Od. 1 


Average of Wheat, £l : 12 : 8 

: T-lSlbb. 


Beotia. 

Ist, 208. 6(t. 

2d 20s. Od. 

3d, i?s. Od. 


Note.^lT\io boU of wlieat, beaiu, and ^tcaac, io about 4> per cent more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester buhhds ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tite mild weather that set in towards the end of March, continued during the first fort- 
night of April, the Thermometer ranging generally between 40 and .55, with a good deal 
of sunshine, and gentle though variable winds. The Barometer stood oonsidcrnbly above 
the average height, and the Hygrometer, especially about the 10th, indicated great dry- 
ness, owing chiefly to a brisk wind that blew for some days from tlic nortli west. On tin* 
13th the wind shiited to the east, when a considerable reduction of temperature took place ; 
the Barometer sunk, and a fall of rain commenced, whidi continued, with short intervals 
of fair weather, till the 21 hL In the course of these nine days, there fell about 4 inclics, 
a greater quantity than we ever before witnessed in the same time. Krom the time tliat 
tlie rain began, ^e Thermometer .sunk, during the night, towards the freezing |)oiot, and 
continued to do so till the 28th, when the air recovered its fonner mildness. The last 
nine days of the month were still drier tlian the flrst fortniglit had been, witli a coldish 
east wind, and the Barometer higher. The mean temperature of tlie month is 4 degrees 
higher than that of April 1816, and spring water 34 degrees higher. Of course, vegeta- 
tion is much further advanced than it was l^t year at this period. The mean point of de- 
position is 2 degrees lower than the mean minimum temperature, which is a snudler dif- 
ference than usual for tlic month of April. The difference between tlie mean of the ex- 
treme teniperaluTcs, and tiiut of 10 and 10, is considerably K‘ss than one-tenth of a degree, 
and the mean relative humidity is nut half a degree more than that of March. The range 
of the Themioiiictcr has been greater, and that of the Barometer less than usual, 'riie 
month, upon the whole, has been favourable to the op^tions of the fanner, except nlicre 
clay soils have been run together by the sudden transition from wet to dry ; but the de- 
pression of temperature i^hich accompanied the rain, tended to check vcgeUiUon, which is 
onlv beginning to recover. 

AIeti OROi.OGlCAJ. Tatilc, e rf rarfed from the licgi^fiT kepf on iUc Jhtni.s of 
ike Tay, /u«r miles east from Perth., iMtifude S6', Elemtum J 8.5 /■ e(. 


Means. 


April 1819. 


Exhemrs. 


THEKMOMETER. 
Mean of i^coteet daily heat. 
iMld, 

temuerjlurc, 10 A. M. 

10 I*. M, . 

of chilly cximncs. 

10 \ M.aiid 10 P. M. . 

1 daily obMirvatjonn. 

H litde range of tlivnnuincU'r, 

Mean daily ditto, .... 
temperature of spring water, 


Degree*. 


. 57.0 
4(i.j 

4 1.5 
414 
. _4L1 

. 5*13. 5 

1.5.1 
. 11.3 


IIAKOMETFR. 

Mean of 10 A. M- ficmp. of iner, .50) 

10 P. M (temp, of in* r. .50) 

both. (U'inp. of met. .50) 

Whole range of Ijiurnmel or. 

Mean ditto, during Uie day, 

night, 

m i.'4 hours. 


Inches. 
2!1 hi G 
VI.G'iT 


171'i 


. .073 
.1.57 


IIVGHOMETEH. Dcgreck. 
Ram in itirhPB. .... 4.17.5 

Evaporation ill ditto, . . . 1 HlO 

Moan daily Evaporation. . . . .OKI 

l.eslie. ^lcan. 10 A. M. . . . 10.2 

10 P. M. . . . 10 H 

...... ■ ...... ...... both, ... .1 *.o 

Aiulurson. Point of Dep 10 A.M. . .5(i.O 

10 P.M. . 

both, . .)5 

Relnt. Ilunnd. 10 A.M. . 72.0 

10P.M. . hi.* 

* ... liotli, . 71. (' 

Ors. inoib.m 1 00 cub. in an, 10 \.M I iL 

Ki P M. .1 •> 

.. both, 1.5(i 


THEllMOMEIL'll. Uegri.e(>. 
Maxiiniim, 'JStli ilay, . .5M O 

Muiiiiium, . '.'Oth . . 51,0 

IjOwi'st inaxmiiim, 2 1st . . 43.5 

nigh(*st ininimum, 7th . . . 44.0 

llighosi, 10 A. M. 10th . .51.0 

Lowest ditto, . 2Nt . . 17 O 

Ifighesl, H» P. M. SIh . , . is O 

litiwest ditto . eid . . . 

(ircMtcst r.inge in 21 lioius, ,5th . 21.0 

LCiibl ditto, . . 1.7t}i . 5,5 


UAIIOMKTKR. Iiiehis. 

Highest, 10 A. M. . Stitl' . 30.150 

Lnai«sT ditto, . 17Lh StMHO 

IlHiC't, in 1'. M. . 20111 . .">0.1 iK 

l.owc'.l ditto, . Kith . ‘iK.9.7> 

(•rentrsl range in 24 hours, 10th . .4)3 

Least ditto, . . 4Ui . . .00.) 

HYGROMETER. Degrt-cs. 

Ln>lir. Highest, 10 A. M. 50th . 5S.0 

.. . . . laiwest ditto, 2]Ht . .00 

Higlu st. 10 P. M. 2‘nh . .V».0 

Lowest ditto, Ifith • 0.0 

Anderson. P. oi'Ue)>, Highest, 10 A M, 18th 1 j.fi 

Lowist ditto, iMd 2fi.R 

11 lel oust, 10P.M. Till 4.5.0 

Lowest ditto, 20t1i 92.4 

nvIaUHiim. 14ighc>Ht,l0 A.M. ‘.Mst 100 0 

Least ditto, 2Ktli 40.0 

(ircatest, ItiP.M. Kith lOO.I) 

Least dttUi, 2.0(li IK.O 

. .. . Mois loociib in.liiculisit, 10 A.M. istli .'_M J 

Le.uslditlii, ‘J5il .n.l 

tiruHtesl, 10 P. M. Tth .^07 

Least ditto, 2'itl\ .OJI 


I'air d.ij l!l{ r.imv il.u , 11. Wnnl wi',1 oi nicrulidti, 'i . lu t of miTidian, L'l. 
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LMay 


Meteo&ological Tablk^ extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Ohservaiory, Calion-hill, 


N.B.— The ObKrvatlonff are made twice every day* at nine o*cIoek, forenoon, and four o clock, afLer- 
noon. The second Obsenration in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken tiy Uic liegistcr 
Thermometer. 



doudy. 

S lumen. 
C'h'Ar, inilo 

('loudy. 



.7^58 

.3.V) A..U'; "• 


Aicragc of Kaiu 3. incites* 


Tlain ioren. 
Clear after. 
Cloudy. 
Showers. 

Clear. 
Showers. 
■Some tlad. 
Ram A Snow 

Clear, COM. 
IKi. 


1 ) 0 , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Clrai. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


1 . civrL. 

The Rifiht Hon. tiorge E<irl of Morton li.ia Ixtii 

K intcd Coinmissujtu'i to tlic (jcncral .\siH'nibt] 

f (’hurch of Scotland. 

Matthew Kairlfbs, Esq. is appointed Consul at 
Sunderland, for the kingdom ol Maiiox-r. 

Mr Jacob Mark is apiwiuted Consul at Cork, fm 
the United Status* of Ainccie.i. 


II. MILITARY. 

1 Life G. Hon. W. L. L. F. di> ILsob to be Comet 
and Sub-LieuL vice Lambtoii, riv. 

L*0 Mai eh Iril!) 

1 Dr. G. Ao^lnE Vet. Surg. O. Spencer to be Vet. 

SiOi. ^lce Clarkhoii, ret. h. p. '25 do. 
3 E. K. t. Bayard to be Comet by pureh. 

1 April 

Wm Hareourt do. 18 March 

W. BuIkJcy do. vice Gnitiaui. 

de ad 8 April 

J. W. Phillipps to be Comet by pureh. vice 
Phillips, ret. ‘lo. 

Lieut. T. W. Harrington to be Capt. vice 
C'atter, dead 18 March 

Cornet W. Potta to be Lieut, by pureh. 
vice Coekbuni, Uua -Mast. I lice. J8J7 
— C. St J. Fanoourt to he Cornet, vice 
IhitU 8 April JhJU 

' '.^pt. J. F. Paterson to be Major by pureh. 
Vice Broome, ret, 18 Mardi 


5 

7 

7 Dr. 


Si! Dr. Comet It. fb Datidson (obe I.irul. v/it 
D ntoinwlch, dead 'JO .Ian. Ihlo 

J IkilLmd to be Lieut, viup Tn* 

tmm, 1.1 Hr. 1 Sept. IS 1 7 

U, G. Dat idbon to be Comet, vice Holland 
Sf:» Dir. lhJ8 

I’ornct n. Sainhoc, fioin ‘J.i Dr. to bi* 
Comet, vice Davidson 1 Sept. I hit* 
HI T leul. T. Macon to tic i apt. \iec Kc«inK*\', 
diwl S7 April 18 IK 

Coniut W. Alexander to be Litul. liy pur. 
vice Llcwt'llyn, ret. S!! March 

H. Shepherd to be Lieut bv pureh. 

1 iw Macan 5 , April 

25 .lanicK U.ilstoii to be ( 'omet, vice M'Doug- 
all, prom. 11 Aug. is 1 7 

30 F, Ceut. ( ’inlet 1). Darroch to lie Ensign, vk>«> 

Daliyniplc, 10 F. i2S March IHlfl 

37 E. ft- Rundel to be Ensign by pureh. vice 

. CoO})er, ret. 1 1 do. 

30 Pajm. If. B. Wmv, from h. p. to Ik Pay- 
iiiabtcr, I ice ( 'ruickslianks, dead L\i do, 

34 Lieut. 11. M Straith to be Adjiit. vice 

Heady, res. 1 April IKI 8 

35 E* Vtilmol to be Ensign, vice ilewson, 

prom. 11 March 18 l!i 

36 Ensign E. Maqiherson to be Lieut, vice 

( harlin, dead * 1 April 

W. J. CrohY lobe Ensign, vice Mai'pherson 
do. 

40 Ensign M. Daliymple, lYom 20 F. to lie 

Ensign, vice Miller, dead 2.> March 
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53 F. Lieut. W. Booth to be Adjut. vice r»a}y» 
Ten. 16 Feb< IKIH 

A«Kist Surg. W. Pollock to be Surp. vice 

Pn|>pSi de^ li March 1B19 

59 Emiim C. ilogan to be Lieut vice Ilolmcg. 

dead ^ 23 July 1818 

C5 n. G, Wallace to be Lm-uu vice 

While, dead 4 May Iblti 

— — ■■ A, G. Fddcn to be Lieut. 

20 June 181ft 

H. G. Wallace to bo Ensign, virc Faden, 
prom. 17 Dec. 1S18 

Enaipii T. ('olcinan, from Sh F. to br En> 
Bipn, \ ice Wallace 20 Nov. 181 (i 

G9 Charlcb Stuart to be Enbign, vice LangMin, 

prom. 1 Aug. 

77 Capt R. Place to be Major bv puteh. vice 
MresU'ott, ret. 11 March 1819 

Lieut sr J. A. Clcrke to be Capt by pur. 

vice Place do. 

Ensign I. I). Harris to be Lieut. 1>>' pureli. 

vlof ('lerku do. 

H. Iliuniltou to be Ensign by purch.vico 

llaiTiH lio. 

ll.l Lieut. J. Pratt to be fajit. by pureh. vice 
Tow, prom. 24. Jan. 

Ensign W . A. C'uiiingtiaiii to tx> Lieut, by 
puTclu V ICC Priilt do. 

G. K<iwj'.rd8 lo be Ensign by pun’h. vice 
ruiunghaine 1 April 

Rifle Brig. 2d Lieut. J. Honny to tie Ut Licuu by 
inmh. lice Uruwtingg, cancelled 

2.1 Dec. ISIS 

A. Diidd to be 2d Lieut. b> pureh. viw 
Ilannay 1 1 March 1819 

3 W.LR. Ensign F. M.acfarlaiie to be Lieut, vice 

Cuming, dealt 6 Jan. 

York Chab. EoMgn C. Jinssop to be Lieut, vice 
M'Murxau, ilead 26 Dec. 1818 

Garr mms* 

Colonei J. N. ‘^mytli, h. p. 8 W. 1. R. to 
be LicuL Guv. ot ^cilly island, vice Vi- 
guiireux, ilc.td 1 April isl'l 

Eiibigii J. lianiiltun, li. p. 4 W. I. R. to lx 
’1 oim Major of (.alway, vice Pilot, dead 
do. 


Jtcf/al AriiUery, 

M. Gim. F. foivc, from li. p. to be Colonel 
Cumm. vice Trotter, dead 7 Marcli 1819 


Medical Staff, 

A.%. .^urg. Tlio. Howl'll, from h. p. f> Dr, 
to be Ass. Suig to the Forces 

25 Feb. 1819 

J. II, I.udlow. from h. p. 55 K. 

To be Ahs. Siirg. to the Forces do. 

— .1, W. Watom, M.I). from h.p. 

.St.vfr C. of L’nv. to be Ass. Suig to the 
Forces do. 

J. Farodcn, from h. p. 70 F- 

to lie A-'S. Surg. to the Foiccs do. 

J. Dempster, from h. p. 85 F. 

to be Ass. Surg. to the Foices do. 

— . W . G. W atson, M. D. from h. p. 

0,5 r. lo iH* AhS. Surg lo Ihe Foret's do. 

— S. Hill, from lu p. 71 F. to lie 

Ass. Surg. to the I onv-s 2.» ALireli 

- T. Napier, Irom li, p. Meuron’s 

Rcgt. to be Ass. Surg. lo the I’orees do. 

,A. D. Anderson, from h. ]i. 19 
F. to lie.Ass, burg, to the Fori^s do, 

Exctiangcs, 


Brevet Lieut. CoL Watson, from 5 1 F. with DrevTt 
Lit'ut. Col. Walker, 71 F. 

Thomison, fm 74 F. »ith ("apt, 

Wilson, h. p. 98 P. 

Migor IJarrington, from 87 F, with Capt. Blair, 
91 F. 


Capt. W. CLwke, fm 1 F. with Capt. Cowell, b. p. 

— Koliertaoii, from !•’. rec, dtfl*. with Capt. 

Lardy, h. p. Meuron's Regt. 

— ilumfrcy, from 4C F. with Cliipt, Edwards, 

8C F. 

— ' .■ Redding, from 59 F. rcu. dilT. witli Cajit. 
Gordon, h. p. 

Andetbon, from 19 F. with Capt. Cannes, 

h. p. 60 r. 


Cimt. Reeves, from 54 F. rec. dllC wlUi Cant. 
Grindley, h. w. 2i F. 

H^k. from 71 F. with Capt Jones, h. 
York Hiuig. 

Lieut Boss, from 9 Dr. rec. diff. wiUi Lieut Far 
guson, h p. 8 Dr. 

Fallon, from 15 Dr. rec. difT. with Lieut. 

Bayard, h. p. 25 Dr, 

Buaufoy, from 27 F. with Lieut. F.icrett. 

67 F. 

— fttopford, ftom 33 F. rec. ditf. with LieuU 
Kerr, h. p. .5.5 F. 

Mosbc, from 18 F. rce. ililT with Lieut 

French, h. p- 94 F. 

— ■ Major, from 30 F* rec. ililT. witli Lieut. Vu. 
tlierlADCi, h. p. .'>8 F. 

Ready, fm 34 F. rec. dilf. with Lieut. Mac 

Lend, h. p. 

Denison, from 35 F. rcc. dilE with Lieut. 

Halt, h. p. 71 F. 

— ■ Heuilev, trom .50 F. rcc. dilT. with Lieut. 
Vmifombe, h. p. 1<J3 F, 

— — Maclean, from .59 F. rcc. diff. witli Lieiil. 
Howard, h. p. 

— - Dieksop, from C7 F. rcc. diff. with Lieut 
Jones, h. ]>. 

Bt-itlersby, from 84 F. vith Lieut Ottky, 

h. p. .50 F. 

Lord Wallscourt, from Si r. rcc. diff. with 

Lieut. Fox, h. p. W. I. Rang. 

Burnet, fm 3 Dr. rue. diiL witli Lieut. Moo 

ijueeu, h. p. 2.) Dr. 

Dunkin, Doin ].<i Dr. ice. diff. with Lieuf. 

Monckton, h p. J 1\ G. 

M'Dermott, from 8 F. rec. dift'. with Licuf. 

Miles, li. p. .Ad F. 

— — Colthurst, from 34 P. with Lieut Ashlmrst, 
h. p. 8 F. 

— - \avasour, from 64 F. rec. diff. wiUi Lieut 
Montagu, h p 58 F. 

— ■— Noble, from 89 F. with Lieut .Snow, h. |>. 
95 F. 

Smith, from Rifle Brig. rcc. diff witli Lt. 

Gossett, h. p. 

■ - Chapman, from Rifle Brig, roe, diif. with 

Lieut Webb, h. p. 

Comet .lud Sub-l.t Parry, from 1 Life R. rce. difl. 

with Cornet Burdetl, n. p. 25 Dr. 

Enbign Dennv, fm 3 F. rcc. diff. with Ensign C'ai- 

mae, h p 83 F*. 

— — Mactiitire, from 33 F. with Ensign LuTvens, 
45 F. 


— ■ . MiUiken, from Staff Corps, witli Ens. Robe, 
h. p. 

— — Haydon, from 44 F. rcc. diff wilh Ensign 
Largt’iil, h. p. 20 F. 

— ■ Fraser, fium 72 F. witli Fiiibign Ryiicwcld, 
Cape Corpse 

■ ■■ ■ Schneider, from 92 F. w'ltli Ensign Mansell, 
h. p, 97 K. 

— - ■ Foskey, from 2 W, 1 R. wiUi Eiu>. Williams, 
York ('habs. 

Ass. Surg. Dempster, from 93 F. with Abs. burg. 
Raleigh, h. p. 81 F. 


Reglgnatioux ami Retirements, , 

Major Broome, 22 Dr, 

\\ esleoti, 77 F. 

Lieut. Lk'wellui, 24 Dr, 

Comet ami Suo-Lieut. Lambton, L P. G, 

( oTuct and Ensign T. J. Phillipiis, 7 l)i, 

I Coojicr, 27 J* . 


AjijJomlmcnh Cancelled, 
1st Lieut Drowiirigg, Rifle Brigade 
Deaths, 


Colonel Fitxhcrtiert, h. p. 98 F. 
- Hcrries, Lt. Horse Vol. 


.S April 18 JO 


Luiit,-Col. Yigoureux, Lt Gov. of .SciHj 

- West, lute 3 R. V. Bn. 5o Manh 1819 


Warden. li.p. 66 F. 

Major Cuinming, .51 F. 

Coxoii, 1 Ceylon Reg. 

Capt Jenkuis, late 4 Vet. Bn. 

Sherrard, h. p. 99 F. 

Lieut. Tomlinson, 25 Dr. 

- — Hatherly, 19 P. 

Charles, 36 F. 


28 €lo- 
9 April 1819 
S7 b'ept INIS 
9 Feb. 1819 

25 Sept. 1818 
20 July 
31 Jan. 1819 



SflS BegUterj^Birthi and Marriagefu L^ay 


LMut. Kendall. 47 P. 3 Oct ISIB 

Sharpe. 65 F. 16 Se|iL 

Holmes. 73 F. 

— Smith, 83 P. 3 Aug. 1818 

— ■ - Layton. 1 Ceylon IU»t 

— Franchell. 2 So. 17 Sept 1818 

- Pollincton, h* n. 3 do. 

Finnan, late 6 Sfet Itii. 6 April 1819 

Comrfr. M Lieuts. awl Ensigns- 
Gxahatn, 7 Dr. G. Apnl 1819 

Henry Davis. 22 Or. 2G Sept 1B18 

Miller. 40 F. 

7U F. 14 Ajnii 1819 

83 F. 


Barbier, 2 Ceylim Rwt 29 Sept 1818 

Paymaster Barren, fa Dr. 30 Oct. 

— Nagel, h. p. 1 Lt Inf. k. G. L. 

23 Feb. 1819 

Aaslst Surg. Considine. h.p.llF. 

MUevttaneoua. 

Ensign M'DoncU. Town Major. Prinec Kdvaiirs 
Islam! 30 Dir. IHl'* 

Henry Pilot Tinni Major of Onlwny 
John Weir, late Director Gen. Army Mcrt, IieiiHrt. 

8 April IhIM 

Dr Tu*o, Physiciiui to the Forces 

John Boyd. Hosp. Mdte atNuw tirunswick 

S7 Dec. ISIR 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

()(*<. 21. IBlft. At Mullcye. in tlic East IndiCji, the 
lady of Major Charles P. Hay, a son. 

Frb. 35, 181!). At C'clic. Hano>er, Uic Lidv of 
Major OencTdl Hugh Halkett, K.C.G. and C.D. a 
daughter. 

March 19. At Raijarg, Mrs Hunter, a daughter. 

20. At Trimby. near Bag^hot. the lady of the 
honourable Alexander Murray, sccimdbouof the 
late £ail of Uunraore, a daughter. 

22. At Montague-place. IliMsel-Hquare, London, 
the lady of Captain Furruit, a vm. 

— Tfw CouTitcas Manvm, a daughter. 

23. At Cohiiton, Mrs Burton, her 12th son. 

24. At Edinburgli, Mrs Greig uf Ilallgraig, a 
daugiiter. 

At 6.5, Georgfr-strect, Edinburgh, Mrs More, 
a daughter. 

— At C<reenBide>pIaoc. Edtoliurgh, Mn» 55 right, 

a daughter. 

— At Wauchope, Roxburghshire. Mrs .Scott of 

Wauehoiie, a son. 

— At Aberdeen, the Uuiy of Captain Mackay. 
70th regiment, a daughter 

95. At Abcnleen. the lady of .Fobn Abercrombie, 
Esq. a daughter. 

-> At Newlands, tiic lady of Captain Scott, royal 
navy, a son. 

— At Hortnn-Lodge, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wcbt. a daughter. 

2G. At Castle-C'riug, the honourable lady GibKm 
Carmichael, a daughter. 

— At West Kirk Manse, Mre Dickson, a dauglitcr. 

27. At Inner Lcrcn, Fife, Mrs Oliver, a daughter. 

28. At Oharlotte^uarc, Edinburgh, the latly of 
the honouraUe Lord ('ringlebc, a daughter. 

29. At 40, CharloUetiquare, Eilinouigh, Mrs 
Fullerton, a daughter. 

.30. .At Rutlond-squarc, Duldin, her Grace the 
Duchess of Leinster, a son. I'hc infant being the 
presumptive heir of the house uf Leinster, takes 
the title of Marr|Uts of Kildare. 

— At Warnstoii*crcieeiit, Edinburgh, Mrs 8te* 
vena, a son. 

AprU 1. At Eakgrovc. tlic lady of North Dal- 
rympic. Esq, a son. 

2. At Edinburgh, the lady of .Sir George Sit- 
well of Renishaw, Bart a daughter. 

5. At Edinburg, Mrs Urr. 18, Forth-strcct, a 

MNL 

— At Orchudhead. Mrs Walker, a daughter. 

6. Mr« P. Gibson, a daughUT. 

7. At Struy, Strathglass, Mrs Maclcnd, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Har1eyfafrd.placc, London, the lady 
James Cowan, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Herbetshlie, the lady of Capuui John 
Steadman Christie, a daughter. 

At Manclicstter, the lady of Or llardie, a 
daugfatar. 

8. At Huntington, Mrs Camiibcll, a non. 

9. At No 6, .Mnith ITnion-idaec, lOdinburgh, Mrs 
Dr WllUam Campbell, physi(.i,in, a son. 

•.« At Highgatc, the lady of Canttim Lnncslow, 
late of the Bengal army, a dmmViter, her fourth 
ehrld ; the eldest is a native f>f Afiiua. the second of 


Asia, Ihe thini of America; and all Inirn within (lie 
last tout jeare. .uid a half. 

1.3. At 21, Ilroughton-placc, EdinlNiigh. Mrs 
Waltci (‘nt‘kburn, a son. 

H At Diieclciigh-placc, Edinbuigh, C.ir- 
iniciuu‘1, H daughter. 

I'l. At St AndrewVsquart', Edinburgh, Mrt Ha- 
milton, a daughter. 

21. At 20, Great Kmg-street, Edinburgh, Mr-i 
Gild), a son. 

— At Ncw-strcct. Etllnbiirgh, Mrs Mcggct, a 
ilaughtei . 

22. At Cavcrhill, the kuU of .Tames lluriiilt, 
Es(|. younger of Barns of a still-tnni ehilil. 

2.3. At MeKi lie-street, Lrimhurgii, the huly of 
Berkeley Buckingham Smyth .Stamirilof Mayiie, 
Emj. a son and hen. 

— At J, Antigua-streec, Edinburgh, Mrs Ho|m-, .i 
son. 

25. At AhtTeromby-plaec, Kdinhurgh, llie lath 
of Henry Petnc, F.s(i. u (laughter, which MirMteii 
ouh' u few minutes. 

Lrttthf. At [hson^hircjpLicc. Ilieladyof Colinic.'l 
Carmichael Sniytli, royal ctigim-crs, C.H.K.V '1'. 
and Aid-d(MWrnp to his Riiyaritighncw the Piiiice 
Itcgeiit, a son. 

— The wife of a labouring man, nameil losejih 
lUchuidson, of CiHilvBcy, near Broomsgroic, 
Warwickshire, was deliicrcd, lust Tuc-iday uit-k, 
of four children at one birtli, nil girln. Tiie\ .iic 
likely to live, and the mother is going on well 
The poor man’s wages are UK. per wtH-k, and In- 

has tiircc children in addition to the above. 


MARRlAGE.«s. 

Matrh \5. At Dumfries, John Allan, E-ai. of 
FoiiiitauiliJiic, to Jane, daughter of John Allnn, 
E8(|. of Kukhousc, LaitcasUire. 

Hi. At HanqwttMul, Andrew .S|X)ttKWOO(lc, Fsi|. 
of Uixi ford- square, London, to Miss Taingni.'in, 
daugliter of Thomas Longman, Kbq. of Mount- 
Grove. 

18 At Cork, Alexander Tiwey, Esq. uivni.-LsU-r. 
20lh foot, to Miss Ann BolUiu, daughter of the 
late WiUi^ Bolton of the county of W'exfoid, 
Ew]. 

2(1. Mr James Miinro, cnmnlian, to Miss Jane 
Dnllantyne Nicoll, daiu(hterot the late James Ni> 
coll, Esf). merchant, Quebec, and graiid-dnuglitci 
uf W ilham Dallantyne, I-Imj. of 1'ricsthopc. 

22. At Edinburgh, John Tail, £»]. younger of 
Pim, W. S. to Harriet, eldest daughter of the late 
Archibald Hepbume MitcIicl!>on of Middleton, 

"^.3. At tlic Fathi'ilral, Bath, WMluim Bowrin, 
EiM|. of the island of Nevis, to Grtusi* Llixa, second 
daughtiT ofCaptnin Gourly, 11. N. 

3,7. At Humble, Hants, the honourable Fre- 
derick Lumley, second brother of the Earl of Sear- 
tmrough, to .fane, uioond lUughter of the lute Ad- 
miral Bradley. 

— At Uumton-hmise, A. Mnitl.uul GiImmi, Esq. 
youneei uf <.'lifloii-h:ill, ailiiH'iilc, to SuHaii, eldisi 
lUiightrr of the late Gcoige Uam>ay, Esq. of 
Bariiton. 
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27. At nunglafiii, Henry Harvey* fCsq. uf the 
Matlr.iH aruiv* tu <lc Laiicy, wuh»w of tlie 
Lite Sir Williaiii l)c Loncy, and eldcat 

dniighler of Sir Jamen Hail* Bart 

— At Loiulun, Mr John Syme, meidunt* Edin- 
biirf'h, to Mihs JesMt.' Weir. 

At teith* Mr Robert Oliphnnt* junior, Kirk- 
ealiiy, to Miss l>(<Ulie, only child of Utu late Jameit 
retidie, Emi- W. S. Kdinbureh. 

At Bme-housc, (’aptain Kobert Campbell, of 
the hcinmir.ible EaHt India f'ompany*fl service, to 
J.aiu' t'tunpbcll, only eluld of the deceased Mr Ar> 
f'liibiild Cumplicl], wilier in iiUlinburgh. 

10 . M Cupar, Mr JnniCH Ilurdie, merchant Kir- 
knldy. toMisH llaeht'l Coventry, jontifrcKt daughter 

ol I hivid Coventry, Esii. of Pittcndrcfich. 

— At Rallhiry,' AleKaiidcr Whitson, Esq. of 
J'arkhill, to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of the de- 
feaseil John ''iiivth, Ksq. of Balhary. 

.31. AifiKisgow, Mr M. Maegoun, uf CreenfK-k, 
to ehiest daughter of the late UolxTt Park, 

E>i(|. Iluu’ttuii. 

Ajnii li. At Edinburcli, Mr John Budemaii, 
hr.issioiiniier, to Jenny, uiird daughter of tlic late 
Mr itobeit Scott. 

7. At Invenieis, Lieutcn.mt-t'olnncl Robert 
(it hi8 Majehty's 4th, royal Iri'.h regiment of 
diagiHiii guanU, to Mi‘iS Caroline II Mac'U>aii, only 

< liiri ol the late >i<^e.ib Mactx‘aii, Esq. of 'roniatin, 
.iiul isLind of St 'rhoinna. 

h. At Ediuliurgh, Patrick Robertson, Esq advo- 
e it(‘, to Mary , ilaughter ot the llev. jjr Thomas 
lto^s. niinister of Kilinanivaig. 

'• \t (iiflord, Mr ^'homiu Paterson, merchant, 
Edilihurgh, to \nn, eldest daughter ot Mr Alexan- 
der Swiiitoii, (rifliird, 

10. At (Juemsey, Joliii Buchan Svdserff, F«.q of 
li iii'lil iw, tf> Margaret, daughter ol t'humiui Oliver, 
1 M] ot Ihc island of Alderney. 

1.7. At Diuntrus, the Uev. John Johnston I'ar- 
rutlu rs, to Eliza Isilgar, daughter ol 'rhoiuaa 
'^io.iM, Ksq. LiveriKioh 

1 1. \t the Manse of Kilmany, the Rev. John 
MiiiKersv, of West ('aider, to Jeiui, eldest dnugh- 
ti r of the late Protevor Cook of .St Andrc'w'a. 

1 >. 'tt Muflat, the Res. P. ProuilfcMit, inmistci 
of \fr<i< hei , to Mist Jane fllslop, Moftat. 

It!. M Edinburgh, Hugh Hope, Esq. iiithccnil 
!>eiMCL f the Honourable East India Company, to 
Mis IsilKi't'i (iray Mnckay, daughter of the late 
ACticas Maeka> , tsq. of Scotstou. 

IW. At Canaf Rank, Mr Alexander Barlas, writer, 
(ilriscow, to C.ithenne, second daughter of Daniel 
a* lefarliinc, Fsq. ibstiiler. Paisley . 

20 . \t stithiig, the Kev, Benjamin Bnilcy, to 
ll.imilton, the only daughter of the Right Hc>. 
Bishop (Tleig. 

— At Eilniburgh, Ebenezer Black, Esq. sur- 
Ci'on. to ( hr istiaiia Coventry, daughter of the late 
.Imies iiriese, Esij merchant, llaudingtoii. 

21. At 1‘ ditiliurgh, Mr l)a>id AVatt, neid-en- 
gr.iver. to Robitia, bceund daughter of the late Mr 
(dinos Chriatie, tnlxu’conist. 

27. \i Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Doyd, printer, to 
Miss .leiui I romhie, ('onongatc. 

20. At Edinburgh, Duncan Ballantyne, Esq. 
inrrchant in l.eith, to Eliza, daughter of Mr 
t hnrles Robeilsoti, Gay field-square. 

— At Edinburgli, .\li'\andcr HunU'r, Eai. AV.S. 
to Maria, third slaughter uf Alexander Moucan of 

< oil, Estj. 

— At West Barn« Mains, near Dunlnr, Mr 
lames ‘sparrotot Edinliurgh, to Margaret, yoiingcfct 
daughter ol 'fhoinus Mitchell, Enq. of Ruse-Rank. 

Lti/r/i/. At London, David Latimer St ('lair, 
r.sq. caiilain in tiie royal naw, to Khzalwth Isa- 
Udla, youngest daughter of the Lite John Farhill, 
!■ sq. 

At Rom hay. Colonel Rnkcr, rummissary-Genoral, 
to Matilda, vouiigest daughter of T. Norris, Es<p 
late of Lfiw'ei Bcrkeley-stroct, London. 

\t ruinely, Mr HofW, Lcuehat’a Beath, to Janet, 
eldest (Liughter of WiUiani Tixl, Esq. of Fmnety. 

.\i Fulham, the E.irl of Dundonald, fatlicr of 
Lord ('oehrane, to Anne Maria, eldest daughter of 
Fitineis Plnwdiii, Ksq. 

At lAindon, ('npl.un A. C. II. L.imy, of the Stli 
regunent of BoniUiv Native Infantry, to Augusta, 
d iiighter of C. (• Kray, Esq. 

M Kdinburgb. Mi Wtlli.iin Roach, liookhiiidrr, 
to EM/dK'th. ililest diuglUct ot Mr John IJnillie. 
High-street. 


JJKATllS. 

Now. 4. At Chuppavali comp, in the Nagpore 
conntry, India, Lieut. William Napiw KelStTof 
tte native «vMry, second son of vJilliam A. Kcl- 
lect. Esq. Cork, 

8. At Potrasavwbjky, Russbi, Adam Armstrong, 
Ewi. director of Ui« St PeUfrubiirah. l’roi«tadt. and 
Olonets Foundries. 1 le also hclil the rank of Ma- 
jor-General ui the Russian service. 

Dec. 17 . At Monte Video, Mr .lames Black, mer- 
chant there. Mm of the late Mr George Black. Sor- 
bie, Wrigb)nshiFC. Ah a lestunony of respect to his 
memory, his funeral was aliendea by all the British 
sub}(>rts in the place. 

Jun. 1.5. At Tobago, Ensign .Simon M'lntosh. 
eldeht son ol Mr MTntoah, late 3ti royal veteran 
battalion. 


Fe/i. 31. At hiB house, Rrook-Green, near Lon- 
don, Lieuteiuuit-Coirmel John West, late of the 3d 
roy.i1 veteran Ixitmlion. 

March 2. At her house in George-square, Miss 
Anne Wauehoiw, eldest daughter ol the late James 
W'auchope of Edmonstone, Esq. 

9. At Vevay. in Switzerland, Dorothea Sophia, 
wife of Dr Miwkie of Southampton. 

12. At ("iiTnitvale, near Glasgow, Dr R. Watt. 

— At Content, near Ayr, Jane, wife of Captain 
Ardiibald Fullarton, and daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Peebles. 


1.1. At Fairhccncvoch, Mrs Loiigmuir, wife of 
G.ihriel Longmuir, Es(|. of Fairliocnevoch. 

— At Faladc, Mr William Gosman, late fkrmer 
in Pitkierie, aged 7C, who sustamed a fair and un- 
hlaiiuMble ehjiracter ; was 70 yean, on that fonn, 
and his aneestorh for two centuries. 

I. f. At Arbruatli, James Bell. Esq. merchant 

At Mpitoun-mianse, Barbara, third daughter 
of the Uev. James Duncan. 

I I, At Sill ling, Mr Alexander Mat4aurui, teachei , 
m hw 74th year. 

— At Elgin, l.m1v Dunbar, wife of Su Arehitatiltl 
Dunlxir of Northfield Bart. 

17. At l.£ith, Rodiael Sliiek, spouse of Thomas 
Shirrefl'. 

— At Rose Terrace, PeiUi, Mi«.s Agnes Banineall. 

— At Leith, Wilhaxn, the infant son ot Mr Wil- 
liam Patibon. 

I'). Mr Alexander Fetguson, fkrmer at Gyle, pa- 
rish of Corstorphinc, aged 41. 

— At Castle Fogarty, near Thurles, the Honour- 
able Montague Mathew, representative in Ptriia- 
ment for the couiitv of Tipperarv- 

— At Dundee, the Rev. MaJeoim Colquhoun, 
minister of the Gaelic Chapel. 

20. At Jersev , .Sir John Duinarcsq, bte chief 
mogictrateof the island, 

— At her house, 2, (^richton-street, Mrs Smith. 

— At Earl Stoke-l^rk, Joshua Smith, Esq. late 
member foi Devizes, which borough he represent- 
ed 30 vean. 

— At Forth'Strect, near Leith, George Barclay, 
Esi]. late of the iblund of Barbaducs. 

SI. At Edinburgh, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Mr James Gilford, Ibiioii-nlace. 

— At Forthsule, Mrs Mary W'allace, spouse to 
Robert Dgilvie, Esq 

St. Mary, infant daughter of Sir G. S. Macken- 
zie of Coul, Rnrl. 

— At Ladykirk-manse, the Rev. George Todd. 

— At Irvmc, James CiichUm, Esq. rollector of 
the customs at that (Hirt. 

J3. At Kelso, Mr Adam Weir, merehanL 

— At hMinburgh, at his father's house, Nelson- 
striH't, after a long and severe illness, Mr John 
Kerr, aged 20 ycap.. 

21. At Pans, oA'd .50, FJizahclh, Countess of 
Liiesui, youngest oiiughter of the late Henry Earl 
of Faucimlicrg. 

— .At F.dinl)iirgh. Elizabeth, infant daughter of 
Mr John Kenton, W.S. 

25. Ill Baker-fitrect. Poriman-square, the right 
honourable Ladv Elizabeth Drummond, aidow of 
the late Henry Drummond, Ksq. and auut to the 
present Marquis of Northampton. 

— At No 8, C.istk -street. Miss .tfargaret Renny, 
daughter of Mr Gcoigc Benny, Falkiik. 

21.. M Edinburgh. Mr Thomnz Williamson, sta- 
tioner 

27- At (d.vgow, of typhus fever, contracted 
while oil the zealous dihcliarge of his duly at the 
hospital, Mr John Col«]uhoun, student of inedienic, 
in his Ihlli year. 

— At Edinburgh, .lulia, the infant ctaughtei oi 
Dr Alexiuult'T Hamilton, St Janu's' square. 



Hegisitt^'^Deaihs, 


S8. AtlilH house m New-street, E<11iiburgh, in 
the 8.ilh year uf hb age. Mr Jamei Lea, dentist, 
— Mrs HUut of <lamich, Ti>llct of David UUur, 
Eaq. late l^itvMt of Dumfries. 

— At Ltmdon. Mr Alexander Alison. surgeMi. 
founget snn nf Coin AIimhi, Ehq. wriler. MonuoKo. 

— At Port-Glasgow, in his Mlsf y«ir, David Iteat- 
tcmi. Esq. late taiincr there. llAvleg no t.imLl\, 
Mr lUeatton, and liis wife, ui tlic year iao.'i, cxeeut- 
ed n joint will, bequeathing, after tlio pavinent of 
aunu! nnall legacies, their whole pruiKTty foi Uie 
tfeoUem and eiiduwtrx'iit of a chanty school in 
l*on431asgow. Mrs lieartoii died some vears ago, 
and her hiulxnul, iiieonlniinity totheir.igietniiinit, 
enrtod, in IHl.'i. a m'IiooI to neeondiietod on the 
Luicaatnan plan, and yested its inanagemciit in a 
committee, consisting ni nine ol tlie inliabitanto, 
pariah minister, inogistiate, and town clerk, rr 
( 0 ci 0 . Uy this well directed act of individual jse- 
nerositv, upwards of llhl iHMir children enfov uie 
hnportont advantages of iteing taught n'ading, 
wntiiig, arithmetic, and the pruieiples of Chns- 
tiaiiity. 

2*1, Mr Robert llcvin, of the rustorns, Ix>ith, 
eldest son ot the late raptnin- \<ljutant Henry Uu- 
vin, of the Dumfries niiliti,i. 

— At Pathslruic manse, the Rev. John M.scira, 
muiMter ui tiic gospel at Pathstruie, Perthshire, in 
the 72d veai ot Ins age, and 3Uh ot his inmis, 
try. 

— At her house in Wcymouth-siTcct* London, m 
the tititli year of her age, Ann, Dowa#»er M.tu hHi. 
ness Towiuhdul, of Kaiiiham-Ilall, jn tlicisiunty 
of Norfolk. 

.11. At Nortli Berwick, the Dowager l.ady Ha- 
milton Ualrymplc. 

— At Dundee. Miss Violet Dgilvv, youngest 
daughter of Uie Lite Sir John Ogiivv IhuU of In- 
vercaritY. 

4pril 1. x\t the manRC of St Mungo, ot a few 
hours’ lilnc'M. llobert C. F. Muha, infiuit v‘ii ol 
the Rev. Andrew JamcMiu. 

— At Paris, the Right Flunuurahlr <‘h.irles pi.i- 
lip Simho{>e, l.ord Dormei, ot M enge castle, iii 
the county ot Hitekuigluini, (irovc-P.irk, in tin 
I'oimty ot Wirwwk, luid Peters! j-c.wile. in the 
county of Southampton, a Uoinart I atliohe I’rer, 
and brother iii-law to the I «arl <d Shrewslum*. 'I he 
title and iinnunse doraaiiix dmolve to liis hrotber, 
the llonouTblile S, DoTiner, .ilVtlnilic, .imlsoinni- 

I. IW to tile Marquis of Lutliian. 

2. At I'.dinliurgh, Mi Itiehinond Gai diner Mar- 
tin, printer, aged tl,*). 

— Al Kdiiiliiiigii, Anna I,ouiiui lavington, in- 
fant daughter of ,lohn (\impbv II, Lm]. ot .\i tiaUuier. 

At his father’d houi^e, Hcorgivsireet, Kdin> 
Inugh, Joacpti lliune, Ksq ad\ocate. 

— At xXbcrdecn, Major tioninn, ot the late West 
India n'gimeiit. 

— Al Edinburgh, Margaret PcncUqic, infant 
iliiigliterot Williaiu llolK'itMiu, !>:«;. i, Orcat Ktiig- 

Rtrw’t. ^ 

— At Rdiiiburgli William Knox, sceonU foii of 

tfic Rev. John Johnston. 

5. At Middlcliie, the Itcv. Wilhatn Hunter, mi- 
nister of that {kinsh. 

— Jane, youngc'st dnnghtrr of Mr Graham, ri'c- 
lor of the grairinur sehuol ol Haddington. 

(i. At Raster Halcarvie, near Ciipar-Fife, agc*d To, 
Mr John l.Awric, farmer tlieie 

— Mr George Thomson, Uirmer, RosvUi. 

7. At Edinburgh, Ale»mder Hobert Peteikin, 
ol Grange and G.neicshoii, eldCMl son of the late 

J. uiies I'cterkin, Fmj. of l.r.ingc. 

— At Gla^ow, Mi'ss Marj’ \pn, second danghUT 
of Mr John Davidson, Cussiciord, near Korn's. 

— Marjorv, wrond daughter of Mr John Mit- 
chell, Put-street, aged IH. 

g. Al her Imusc in (jt’orgt»-i.q ii; i r n, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Mary Don, widow ot llie late Francis Scott, 
Esq. 

— At Camwath-hoiiitc, Norman, ynung»t son of 
Nnnn.ui Loekliart, Rwi. 

10. At hiK house in MaiLlantl-faticet, Edinburgh, 
Di Peter Wright. 

— At t'nrUcliy ('antic, m itir Hf.th year of his 
age, the Right Don. V\ .ilti i E.iri of Airlj. 

11. At his ItfiuM.*, S(muTMli.'’s-closc, ( anongatc, 

Mr David ilcndi rwn, iigul S7 y j.ub. 


I I. At Edinburgh. Mlw Ann Lrnidin, daughter of 
the late Andrew Lundin, Ksq. of Htrafhairly. 

— At Carton Vale, MrsCanuc, xrifct of Thomas 
C’amie, Kmi. of Hefbertihire Prmtileld. 

— At Tom, Mr Thotnaa Suter, theriffclerk of 

Ross, aged fll. 

l‘j. At Edinbumh, ’numus Foirbaini, vintner 
and Rteblct, New Town. 

IJ. At Stonehuusc, near Edinburgh, Mr John 
Fleming, late of tlie North Hack ia Cauo^ate, 
aged 81. 

— At Greenend, near Rilinburgh, the Rerv. John 
Chuiie, riuiiiiitcr of llorrhwiek. 

In. At Purtobello, jii Die bt'd year of his age, and 
4()tli ot liiMiiinistry, the Rev. Tlioiiuui Thomson, 
minister of the Relief Church, James’-pkee, Kdm- 
bui^li. 

1 <. At Ij^inburgh. Mrs Margaret Sinclair, relict 
of the lute 1‘atrjck Honyman, Esq. of GcHsmtay, 
ngi'il 74. 

18. At hiR liouM! Ill Duke-slrect, Cdinbuigli, 
Alcxatider IbtiMini, En’j. 

— At Aiichtenirder, Mrs Janet .Stirling, wife of 

Mr Wilhatn VlutchiMiu, schoohiiasteT there. 

— MrsCmlar, widow of the UteJuhn Cutlar, 
Esq. of Argreiiiian. 

— At Mohs Mdc. MfH Ann Teiiiicut, relirt of the 
lato ilccctksiil Aluxaiuter Riimm'II, Eaq. of Muxa-Hide* 

Ri. Atbuihng. Mrv luibvlU Ainl, widow of tiu! 
nmiivcd Dr John \irtl. physician ; and on tlie same 
<Lu, her nephew, David Doig, only child of Dr 
P.itrurk Doig, pliysicijjt) in Stirling. 

— 111 Glotigitw liarmckb, Mn. Lowrey, wife of 
(aptuiii laiwrc), lotli icgiuiciit. 

— \t Kdinhiiigh, Ml XiUiiri WilMin, inanv years 

scvsKin-elerk of the city. 

— At Eihubnrgh, the Right lion. Lord Webb 
.Seymour, son ol Iti8 Grace Wehb, lato Duke of so- 
nu I --et. 1 1 m I ,orilshtp*t> remains w cn.“ on ^atu rday 

intiTTi.l in tlu' (‘hHptd-lloy.iI, lloIvToodhouse. 
lli'.Gia(H‘, Uic prescnr Diikcot Niirienet, mas ehiet* 
nioilMU'i. 

— \t Edinburgh, Mrs John Fergusson, of Trocli- 

ruigue. 

.0 At Edinburgh, Margaret, infant daughter of 
Mr Ggilvy 401 * 011111 . 0 ' U 

— \l 1 dinhiirgh, James Kny, printer, iigeil fi7. 

2H <\t 1 iirlislc, Mrh Pale), widow of the Rev, 

Willuini Pftlev, D.l). 

hitdff. At lloxtoiKsguarf, Ixmdon, after ,1 long 
and jiaiiilul illn(".s, Edith, wife ofFrauvis Lawol 
JLuincsUm. Em|. in the county of Mtd-Lothinn. 

x\t Ho&tingR, Colonel Hemes. Thu. genilcniiui 
h.i, tsmiin.iiiili'd tlic light borne voluntecis near '10 
years, tint of rehjH*ct to their eoinnidinitr, the re- 
gniiont d«‘Urinined to bury him in Westminster 
.\hlx‘v, with in ilnary honours, .md to erect a mo- 
uuineni to his iiieniur)’. 

Cniair Coldouch Armett, Esq. Major in his Ma- 
jesty’s •I'ith regiment ot foot, and a heutenant- 
coloiicl in the army. lie .ict'oinp.uiied his rcgiincni , 
in whicli he served upwards of twenty yejn., to 
Jfvpt, sicilv, Ffrince, and Uie (»rtt*k IsLuids, 
whccc he reiiiaincd a considerable time, and wna 
presfiil At several eiigattcineuLs with that disUii- 
guibliid mips ills rtgnneiii being under orders 
lort’anada, lu-, willi his wife and four children 
einlwrked on boanl tlie pocket from Rristol to ( 'ork, 
which unhai»pjl) fnimdcretl in a gaie of wind, ami 
thus, at the carl) nge ot .16 years. Ins country isde- 
pnvisl of a brave wiliber, and society ol' six re- 
hj[M^ted and .unifdile mrlivuliials. 

A tew days .ago. l.ieuteTuuii.colotiel D.ivid Ro- 
bert, lonncrly of tin* life guards, 1ml last of tin- 
.list leginient ol inr.ntry, in his g,id year, at Havrc- 
de-Gr.iiv, 111 Noinifiidv, whither hr had retired in 
the luqK! of reiTuiiiiig his health, hhatterwl as was 
lus tiiune by a long hte of the severebt military 
ilut) 111 various jifirn of the world, and liv the iTumy 


At Peekham, Mrs. Rlackwood, reliet of Shovel 
Rlai'kwond, Kmj. of Petreuvie. 

. At Dimifnes, M.iry Aim, Bccmicl daughter nf the 
laie VV Ilham Camiihm, Esip of Dnrinont. 

j\t laimUni, John Weir, Esq. late diructor-gcne- 
r.il nf the army medical dejiartmcnt. 

.M .l.imnieH, Mr Wilhatn Grant, third son of Uic 

Rev. WilhHin Grant, bandy, Orkney. 


ohv er d{ Ikiyd, Puntcri,. 
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soul ACCOUNT OP THE GEEATEE HISTOBY OF KATTHEW PAAIE, MOKE OF 
8T ALBANS. 

Fbox tht fidition of Dr Wats, entUIad, “ Matllun Paris Moniehi Alba&ensiB AagU 
Hishma Major. Juxta exemplu Londuieoie. 1571, verbatim reciua. Etcum Rqgeri 
Veodpveri, Willklini Riabangeri, AuUioriraiie Majori minorique Historyia Cbipnidiqiie 
MSS. In Bibliotheca Regia Coll. Coip. Corut Cantab. Cottoniaque fideliter eoData. 
Hiiic primam editaoni aocesaerunt duorpm Of&nim Merdonim Regum, et vig^ti trium 
Abba^ S. Albani Vks ; cum Libro Additsmentorum per eundem authorem. BdU 
tore WiUielmo Wats, S.T.D. Qui et variantes Lectiones, Adveisaria, voeumque bailMU 
nrum Gloflearium, adjedt ; omul cum Rerum, Nominumque, Indidbua leeupletiidmii. 
Londini, 1640.’* 


Thi whole of this history goes under 
the name of Matthew Paris, beginning 
iVom the conquest, and passing slightly 
over the transactiotis or the first Nor- 

nan reigns ; but dwelling much more 
particularly on those of the reign of 
«Tohn, and with great minuteness on 
tlic most important events of the reign 
of Henry 111. to the year about 
which period the author died. From 
1259 to the end of the long reign of 
Henry, A.D. 127S, the history is con- 
tinued in a very dry and concise man- 
ner, by another monk of the same con- 
vent, called William Rishanger. 

But by for the longer pmod, al- 
thougli not the larger portion of the 
work, consists in little more than an 
enlarged edition of the chronicle of 
Roger Wendover, who was also a monk 
of St Albans, and some time prior of 
cell of Belvoir, belonging to that 
monastery, and was the jpredecessor of 
Matthew Paris, in the office of his- 
toriographer. The labours of this lost 
mentioned historian extend to the year 
1235, so that the history of the 24 
years, from that period to 1259, ap- 
iwars to he all that pri^ierly belong to 
Matthew Paris as an original auuior. 
But this period comprehends more than 
lialf of the whole work. 

Of Matthew Paris himself nothing 
is knowp, except from the pass^es of 
his history, in which his own name is 
Voi. V. 


casually introduced. From these it 
appears that he was an Bngliriunan by 
birth, (notwithstanding his Bomame, 
Paris, or Parisiensis, which may pos- 
sibly have reference to the place of his 
education), that he professed as monk 
of St Alban's on the 2l8t of January 
1217 — ^that he was nominated on ac- 
count of his reputation for wisdom and 
sanctity, to the Norwegian mission, in- 
stituted by Pope Innocent in 1240, fi»r 
the reform of monastic discipline in 
that kingdom — and that he was held 
in such mgh esteem by the sovereigns 
both of England and France, that the 
former frequently required his attend- 
ance, and even assisted him in the 
progress of his work, and that the lat- 
ter (St Louis) sent him instructions 
as his ambass^moT at the court of Haco, 
king of Norway, on occasion of his 
coronation. 

His style is regarded by Wats as 
morepure than diat of any omer ancient 
diroidcler, excepting William of Mal- 
mesbury, Newlnngensis, and Eadmer. 

Si WillielmoB, Malnesburiensem 
Neubrigensemque, atque Eadmerium 
cxdpiaa, omnium historiographorum 
nostratium antiquiorum latinissimus 
(imo Coryphsus fiicile que j^ceps,) 
meritoestcensendus.” Theemtor warns 
his readers, indeed, not to expect ftom 
him aU the Ciceronian accuracy which 
is required in Latin auUiois of these 
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more polished days, and entreats the 
severer critics to pardon ^uod tur- 
gidius aliquotii's intumescat, et post 
unam ultcramvc pcriodani, laiiguidtJo 
et. sibi jam factus inacjiialis, stylum 
demittat: iinino, et quud dictio ejus 
strihiliginem optatis spinibarharjr ali- 
quotics olcat Uit'sc occasional vices, 
he adds, it is more Ciaidnl to attribute 
to the age than to the writer. 

But Jii ^joints of liigher importance, 
of much greater value at least when 
considered as rccomincndiiig an Eng- 
lisli translation, he deserves more un- 
qualified praise. Ast ntciiiupic erat 
liic noster in scntcntiis, in seiisu tamen 
non adeo hehetera fuissc observabis; 
iiiiino potius aciebus cuspideque trueem 
satis atque preaeutum in oinni fere pa- 
gina expert! sunt alii. Omiics ciiim 
secdt, uiii\ersos pungit ; ct si nulli 
omuiiiu inortulium aut purcerc, aut 
ooodonarc, rigidissime ubi proposu- 
ifiset. Noil <‘piscopis, scilicet, non 
magnatilms, non Uegibus, non Impe- 
ratoribus ; immo nec ipsi Papa% aut 
Abbati proprio. Ast tunquaui furio- 
sus quispiam in qiiaJiiviis, ex quAcun- 
que plaga viator super venerit, Tros sit 
Tyiiu.sue, bospes an hostis, si illis non 

f )licucTit, nuscllain adoritur, 

orisque male mullatuin procul arcct 

abigitque.” 

From this freedom of reflccticm and 
censure, so remarkable in that age, and 
whicli is hardly to hi* found in any 
other early liistorian in near an equal 
degree, Matthew Paris has Ihm^h an 
author peculiarly obnoxious to all the 
ecclesiastical writers of Home ; but if 
they had consiilered that the same ho- 
nest and independent spirit wbicli 
urged him to condemn, in language 
the most open and unqualified, the ex- 
tortions and violence of the Papal Su*, 
induced him at the same tune to spare 
neither the ambition of the barons, nor 
the folly and nnhecility of the Eng- 
lish court, (although tlu' king was his 
own peculiar patron,) when tlie in- 
terests of truth and justice seemed to 
require his censure, tliey would have 
vitiW'^cd in him, a severe, no doubt, but 
an imjmrtial judge, a man of stern and 
inflexible temper perhaps, but a sincere 
lover of his country, and firmly at- 
tached to the real interests of religion 
and morality. 

Upon the whole, there is certainly 
not one of our ancient chronideR which 
desmes, on so many accounts, to be 
wore generally read and «apprcciated, 


as the “ Historia Major’' of Matthew 
Paris; and as we think that a transla- 
tion of it would meet with encounige- 
nient from an age so generally and lau- 
dably inquisitive as the present, we 
hoiie that Fiiij^iohmen will not long 
rest satisfied with taking; the ancient 
history of their country upon trust 
from compilations and abridgments, 
the accuracy of which is ctpiully various 
and uncertain. 

LXIKXCTS rXOM MATTIlfW CAniS. 

Prohgve. 

alwut to <lisconrse concorning 
Chronograidiy, tliat is to say, the de- 
scription of times, wt* shall, in the 
first place, make answer to invidious 
detractors, and such as esteem our la- 
bour vain, and afterwurds to the hc- 
ncvt>lent readers, and such as expect 
or even demaiiil it, at our hands, we 
shall briefly open and set ibrlh the 
cause of events, in this our prologue. 
The detractors say, To wliat pur- 
pose is It, to exhibit the lives and 
deaths of men, ami the divers acciflents 
of the world, and to pcrpi liiiitc in 
W'lilnig the wondeis of times jia'A/* 
Lt t tlu st‘ know what the philosopher 
will till them. All men naturally de- 
sirc kuow'lfdgt*. 3I.m w'ithout learn- 
ing, uiid the remeinbranee of things 
gone by, sinks into brutal stupidity, 
aud hi.s lili is to be esteeiiu d the se- 
pulture of the living man. Moreover, 
if you despise the meinorv of tin* de- 
partcil and those of other da\s, who 
will 1 m; mindful of you ^ It is an iin- 

} )rccation usal by the psalmist ; “ let 
lis inornory perish from the earth 
his also is the hh'ssing of adoption, 
the righteous shall be held in ever- 
lasting reinembrance."-— Therefore, to 
shun the steps of the ungodly, and to 
follow closely after those of the right- 
c-ous, whose iwtions arc described by 
us, herein eonsisteth the fruit of’ 

.‘‘Cieiice ; herein is the mirrour of man’s 
estate. For this end (ainiwig others) 
Moses, tlu* lawgiver of tJie old eoie- 
doth make manifest, and strive 
to perpetuate by his writings the in- 
iioca*ncy of Abt'l, tlu; envy of fain, the 
fubtlcty of .Tacoh, the earclessiiefcs of 
Esau, till* simplicity of Job, the ma- 
lice of the eleven si>ns of Israel, the 
goodness of hit, twelfth son, that is to 
say, .losepli, the punishment of tlu; 
five cities, the repeiitanee of the Nine- 
vites ; fur this end, that we may imi- 
tate the good, niul ahlmi the paths of 
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the wicked. Striving for the eanie 
end, the holy evangelists, and Fathers 
of the church, .Tosephus the Hebrew 
historian, Cyprian the bishop and 
martyr, Eusebius of Cffisarea, Jerome 
tile priest, Sulpitius, Severus, Fortu- 
nntus, Bede the venerable Presbyter, 
and l^osper of Aquitain, have written 
the acts of God and of the men of old. 
So, to pass to the moderns, Marianus 
Si'otus, monk of Fulda, and Sigibert, 
monk of Gcmblay, and some others of 
sound minds, have published true 
chronicles. And here do we begin 
ouv clironicles of lh(‘ English people, 
Irom William, duke of the Normans, 
who, j»rovoked by Harold, the faith- 
less and piTjured king of England, 
drov(‘ him from the throne of his king- 
dom ill uconipeiice for his violation of 
treaty ; tin* cause of which action I 
now j»roceed briefly to set forth. 

Tliis same Harold, while he was yet 
young, and aspiring to the crown of 
England, being on a voyage of plea- 
s»ure, was driMii, against lus will, by 
a A’lolcnt tempest, to ihi* coast of Pon- 
lhi(‘u, when he hilieved himself to 
have rcaclnd Klandtrs; and being 
madr prisoner iliere, was presented by 
the K.o I of’ Ponthieu to William, Duke 
of N. I'Mumdy. Ho then assort(‘d, that 
lie had purposely come over to Nor- 
mandy, in order to form a secret con- 
federacy willi the duke, and receive 
his danglitor in niarnago, tvhich ho 
swore, upon several rehquts of saints, 
to pcrlonn w'ithin a certain limited pe- 
rioil. He was thereuiton leeeived with 
so much the more honour, as his visit 
had been so .socretly made ; for before 
this they were enemies to taeh other. 
He swore moreover, that after the 
death of King Edward, who wa^ al- 
ready old, and willioiit children, he 
would failhi’ully keep the kingdom for 
the duke, as having right thereto. Af- 
t(;r many d:i)s spent in great festivity, 
Harold returned to Ihigland, laden 
with choice gift.s ; hut no sotnur tvas 
he safe on si tori', than he hjui'.Ud of 
liaving e^cajicd the sjian'i of tlie tuc- 
iiiy, inakini'; no account of lii.s f.dse- 
liood. The lime being come and pass- 
ed, within wliicli all lus promises ought 
to have iH'tn fulfilled, the duke sent 
to Inin fil iiK 'ssengers lo learn thi eanse 
of his negleet in iiorfonning thein, to 
whom Harold jicrfidiously and proudly 
denied all that has been above men- 
tioned, and then sent them buck with 


ignominy, having castrated their horsea. 
The duke, deservedly provoked this 
insult, excited the king of France, to- 
gether with all his neighbours, rela- 
tions, and friends, to avenge him on 
the aggressor ; and so, by the help of 
God, as will shortly be made appear, 
he ultimately crushed his enemy, and 
effected the conquest of the whole 
kingdom. 

Account of the Battle ()f Hastings. 

In the year of grace IOC 6, the pacific 

King Edward, the glory of England, 
King Etlielred's son, having reigned 
fbur-and-twenty years, on the eve of the 
Lord*s Epiphany, bein^ the fifth day 
of the week, exchanged his temporal 
for an eteiTial kingdom. The next day 
he was buried at London in the church, 
which he built himself, by anew mode 
of composition, from which many af- 
terwards took example, and emulated 
that work by many expensive estab- 
lishments. W ith this monarch ended 
the line of the kings of England, which 
had continued 57 1 years, from Cerdic, 
the first king of the West Saxons, un- 
mtorruptetl, except by a few Danish 
sovereigns, who were permitted to 

reign for tlie sms of‘ the Englisii na- 
tion. After tile death of thi.s most 
holy king, tlie nobles of the realm 
were uncertain wlioin to place forking 
over them, home favoured the Norman 
duke, some Earl Harold, the son of 
(mdw’in, others .-igain Edgar, the son 
of F.dward, and grandson of Edmund 
Ironside, to whom the kingdom of 
right belonged ; but Harold, a crafty 
and disctTiiing man, understanding 
that nocuit semper diftirre jiaratis” 
did, on the Epiphany, ( the very day 

on which the deceabcil king w'as bu- 
ried,) having extorted the fealty of the 
nobles, and placetl on lus own head 
the crown, without any authority from 
the church wh.ittver, add to all his 
fonuLr acts of injustice that of assum- 
ing the kingdom ; and liy so doing 
iij.jde Pope Alexander, and all tliejire- 
lates of the English church his ene- 
mies. Soon aftcrwaids he conquered 
Harold, king of Norway, who iuvadetl 
England with a thousand ships, and 
was so elaU'd with lus victory that he 
became an oppressor of his own people, 
and being thus converted from a king 
to a tyrant, ho thought nothing about 
the agreement between himself and the 
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Doke of Xomondy, though confirmed 
hj oBthi Hia security was fiirthv 
strengthenod by the death of the duke's 
dmighter, whom he hid espoused while 
witmn the msmageahle ; andfaat^ 
11^ merooTer hmxdp that the duke 
himsdf was entauj^ed in wars with all 
the neighbouruig princes^ he flattered 
himself with hopes that his menaces 
could never take effect. He therefore 
asserted, that his oath, taken under 
circumstances of necessity, was not 
binding, especially inasmuch as it was 
not in his power to give away the 
crown while Edward was still alive, 
without his participation. But Harold 
thought one thing and William ano- 
ther. For lie, as soon as he heard 
that Harold was inrifcsted with the 
diadem, sent messengers again to re- 
proach him gently for his breach of 
laith, adding, that within the year he 
would exact payment of the debt. 
Harold, on the other hand, returned 
excuses by the same messengers, who, 
oil their arrival iu Normandy, acldress- 
ed the duke in t1u‘se words, ** Harold, 
king of England, sends word to you, 
that truly he swore the kingdom of 
England to you when he espoused 
yoiu: daughter in Normandy, being 
compelled by necessity ; but on the 
other hand he asserts, that a compul- 
sory oath is not binding. F or if a vow, 
or an oath taken by a virgin concern- 
ing the dis|H)sal of herselt], while un- 
der her father's roof, even though 
knowingly token, so it be without the 
consent of her parents, may be mode 
void, much more ought the oath which 
he took while under allegiance to his 
sovereign, without that sovereign's 
knowledge, and by compulsion, to be 
of no eflect. Ho moreover .uffinns, 
that it was too presumptuous of him 
to swear to you the inheritana* which 
was not his own without the consent 
of the people ; and he adds, that it is 
unjust to rcrpiirc him to abandon a 
throne which he has assumed with the 
favour of all the chief men of the na- 
tion.” 

The duke received this message 
with great indignation ; but unwilling 
to injure a just cause by precipitation, 
he despatched mcBsengers to the pope, 
in order to strengthen it by the apostolic 
nutliority. The pope, therefore, hav- 
ing considered the rights of both par- 
ties, to William a standanl in 
sovereignty, which having 
lu* convened an assemhly of 


hu nobles at Lislebonne, and dd* 
monded the opmions of each reapecu 
ing the buoiMM ; and seeing that 
pireaent exhorted him to the enter# 
rise with great prenuges of aaniatance^ 
e dismissed inem, with notice Ip 
meet him again, with their hones and 
arms, at Port St Valeri, ihe easuing 
August. At the appointed time thqf 
all were there, but the wind was un» 
favourable to their voyage; where- 
upon the duke commanded the body 
of Saint Valeri to be brought out of 
doors, and placed in tlie open air, to 
obtain a prosperous gale, and the 
wished-for wind inmiediately filled 
their sails. Then all who were pro# 
sent embarked in the afternoon, and, 
after a vc^ quick passage, landed on 
the opposite shore at Hostings. Duke 
William stumbled in alighting flroin 
his ship, which a soldier standing by 
converti^ into a good omen^ saying, 
Oh, duke, soon to ho long, you 
now take possession of £n^nd/*-T 
The duke, on landing, prohibited Ida 
soldiers to pillage, saying, it behoved 
them to reverence what was shortly 
to be hib own. Thus, for flihien days 
togetlier he reinaiued idle, appearing 
to think of nothing less than war. 
However be caused a small fbrtresa to 
be constructed on the spot in tlic 
interim. Meanwhile Harold, having 
heani, on his return from the war 
with the Norwegians, of the arrival of 
William, proceeded to Hastings with 
a very small army ; for, except his 
liired soldiers, he had so few of the 
militia of the kingdom with him, 
that he would have been easily crush- 
ed by the inviidcrs. However, he 
sent inesst'iigcis before him to take 
some account of the force of the ene- 
my ; and these men being brought 
before the duke, were conducted by 
him all round his camp, and, after 
being amply feasted, sent hock to 
Harold without injury. When Ha- 
rold saw them, he asked what rerort 
they had to make; whereupon they 
related to him at length the magnifi- 
cent confidence witli which they had 
been received, but added seriously, 
that all the soldiers in his army ap- 
peared to be priests, for that they 
were shaven both on the upper aiul 
undwr lip. The king laughed at their 
folly, and told them, that those men 
were not indeed, priests, but soldiers, 
valiant in mind, and unconquered in 
war. [Tjion this, Gurth, brother to 
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tii9 9 iDttii of knowledgo snd 
viitnear beyond his yean, took his 
speech, sayuig, ''Since youadenow* 
ledge these Noraisns to be so bold and 
sttobg, it appen to me, that tcu act 
unwisely in contending with ttiem to 
whom you an inferior in rig^t as well 
as in strength; fer you cannot deny 
that you made oath to Duke William, 
cither yduntarily or against your in- 
clination, wheraore you would act 
more prudently in withdrawing your« 
self from the conflict, lest you incur 
either shameful flight or death, in 
fighting with the sin of tieijury upon 
you. We, who have taken no oath, 
shall have justice on our side, in fight- 
ing for our country; if, then, we fight 
Without you, your cause will be more 
likely of success, and you will be able 
to restore us if we are routed, and to 
revenge us if wc are slain.*' The 
bramy of Harold would not however 
let him yield to these remonstrances, 
as esteeming it to be inglorious, and 
a fbul reproach on all his past life, to 
shew his badt to an enemy, be he who 
he might. 

Ihmng tills conference between the 
two brothers, there came a monk from 
Duke William, to propose three con- 
ditions on the part of tine duke ; either 
that Harold should abdicate the kiim- 
dom according to his oath, or that he 
should retain it under the aovercignty 
of the duke, or, lastly, that in sight 
of both their armies, they should put 
the question to the issue of a single 
combat. Harold, hearing these pro- 
posals, would neither low upon the 
messenger with complacency, nor an- 
swer mm with mildness, but bade 
him depart with indignation, and call- 
ed God to Judge between himself and 
William. To this the monk boldly 
replied, that if he denied the right, 
the duke was ready to refer it either 
to the judgment of the apostolic See, 
or, if he preferred it, to the issue of a 
battle. To all this Harold would re- 
turn no farther answer, and thus 
were the Normans exasperated to the 
conflict. 

Now both armies prepare for battle; 
but the finglirii, who had wasted the 
whole night, without sleep, in songs 
and reve&y, were still inebriated when 
in the morning they advanced with 
precipitation against the enemy, all on 
Ibot, armed with battle axes, drawn 
up in an impenetrable wedge, and 
covered by a tortoise of shields. This 


dooe array would have ensured their 
safety, had not the Normans, aerotd- 
ing to their cuBtam, broken it by a 
pretended flight. The king stood 
dose by his standard, together with 
his brothers ; so that, where the dani* 
ger was common and equal to all, no- 
bodjy might entertain the thought of 
flight. On the other side, the Nor- 
mans spent the night in confessing 
their sins, and in the morning, forti- 
fied by participation of the mdy and 
blood or Christ, awaited the attack of 
the enemy with courage. Their first 
line, which was on foot, the duke 
armed with bows and arrows ; his ca- 
valry he placed in the rear, and di- 
vide into two wings. The duke, 
with a serene countenance and with a 
clear voice, declared aloud, that God 
would be with liim because his cause 
was just : he then called for his ar- 
mour, and his servants having in their 
burry put on bis breast-plate with the 
inside upwards, he laughed at the 
blunder, and said, '' Now will the 
Strength of my duchy be converted 
into a kingdom.** Then beginning 
the song of Roland to excite the spi- 
rits of the warriors, and calling aloud 
on God for assistance, they rushed to 
the battle. It was Btrenuously fought 
on both sides, without either givmg 
way, till a late hour of the day, when 
the duke gave the signal to his men 
fer their pretended retreat The Eng- 
lish army fidling into the snare, broke 
their ranks in the pursuit, and ran 
headlong to their own destruction; 
for the Normans, as soon as they saw 
the success of their stratagem, turned 
back, and falling on them with fbry, 
put them to reu flight. They now 
took possession of a rising ground, 
and, as the Normans advanced too 
feriously, hoping to drive them from 
the eminence, received them with 
showers of arrows and stones, slew 
great numbers of them. In another 
place, the English forcibly made them- 
selves masters of a broken ditch, and 
crushed so many Nonnaus to death 
within it, that the heaps of the slain 
levelled it with the ground above. 
Such were the changes of fortune, 
now this side conquerors, and now 
that, as long as tlie soul of Harold re- 
mained in Ills body, who, not content- 
ed with exhorting others, performed 
himself all riie duty of a valiant sol- 
dier ; often coming to blows with the 
enemies who assailed him, and tight- 
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ing so desperately, that none came 
near him, whether cm horse or foot, 
but he despatched him at a single 
etroke. On the other side, William 
rode and down in the foremost 
rank, umdly exclaiming to his men, 
and restraining them from advancing 
to assault the enemy while they re- 
mained unbroken. WTiile he thus 
rode about, exclaiming in his fury, he 
hod three of his most chosen horses 
killed under liim. The guards who 
were around his i)crsoii, reproved him 
for exposing himself; but notwith- 
standing their reproofs, he persisted 
with unwearied vigour, until Harold, 
pierced through the brain by an ar- 
row, fell, and yielded by liis death 
the victory to the Normans, 
the king lay on the ground, a soldier 
with his sword gashed his thigh, for 
which he was noted with intamy by 
the duke, and expelled from tlic army 
for committing so dismuceful an ac- 
tion. The flight of the En^ish con- 
tinued till night, which coming on, 
left the Normans in possession of an 
entile ti’iuinph. "Without doubt (lie 
hand of God protected Duke W'illiain 
tliroughout this day, who, though of- 
ten struck by the missile weapons of 
the enemy, lost not a drop of blood in 
the action. After it was over, he gave 
honour.ible burial to all his own sol- 
diers who had fallen, and permitted 
the enemy to do the same by their 
dead without molestation, lie sent 
the body of Harold to liis mother, at 
her petition, unransomi'd, although 
she offered a great price for it by her 
messengers. She received it at Wal- 
tliojn, and buried it in the church 
there, which he had built at his own 
expense, in honour of tlie holy oross, 
and given to the secular canons.* 

Tliis subversion of the kingdom 
and effusion of blood was foresnewn 
by a comet of meat size, red and 
hairy, whidi made its appearance at 
the beginniltg of that year, as one has 
said. 

Anno millcno sexageno, quoque seno 
Anglorum mets flunmas sensere cornet^ 

The battle was fought at Hastings, 
in the days of Pope Calistus, on the 
eve of the ides of Ocloher, ( 1 4<lh of 

October 1066 .) 

' St Patrick's Purgatory- 
A certain knight, Owen by name, 
who had aerved for the space of many 


years under King St^en, obtidnied 
the king’s license to pass .over iuto 
Irdand, hb native countrv, to visit 
his relations. After he passed 
some time amongst them, he be^ to 
call to mind the flagitiouB life he had 
led ; how he had, from his very cra- 
dle, abandoned himself to worn of 
devastation and pillage; and, which 
was yet worse, had been a violator of 
churches, and an invader of ecclesias- 
tical projicrty, besides being guilty of 
many heinous secret offences. He 
was tlierefore led by repentance to 
make confession befure a certain bish- 
op, of that country, of all his sins, 
which, when be hod detailed in or- 
der, the bisho)) censured him wiUi 
great severity, asserting, that his of- 
fences were too weighty and nuincrous 
for divine mercy ; whereby tlic knight 
was so much afflicted, that he thou^it 
with himself how to peribrm some pe- 
nance worthy of bis transgressions ; 
and when the bishop was about to en- 
join him such penance as to him ap- 
pt'ared meet, the knight said to him, 
“ Since, then, you assure me that my 
Creator is bo grievously oflended with 
me, 1 will undertake for myself a pe- 
nance, the weightiest that is, and sucIl 
as by virtue thereof I may merit the 
remission of my sins. I will enter 
into the purgatory of St Patrick."— 
Now of this purgatory, and of its ori- 
di), the ancient histories of Ireland 
do relate as follows : 

The great Patrick, while he was 
preaching the word of God in Ireland, 
and tlnre displayed many tokens of 
miraculous power, endeavoured to re- 
call the brutish people of that enun- 
try from the death of sin, by inspir- 
ing them with the terror of the tor- 
ments of hell, and the dt\<iirc of the 
joys of paradise. But they roundly 
amrmed, that they would not turn 
unto Clu'ist unless ocular demonstra- 
tion were first afibrded them of die 
truth of his promises. Wliercfore, 
while tlic blessed Patrick prayed ear- 
nestly to God, with fastings, watch- 
ings, and orisons, for the salvation of 
the people, the Son of God appearing 
unto him, led him into a desert place, 
and shewed him a cavern, round in 
form, and internally dork, saying to 
him, Whosoever, being truly peni- 
tent, and constant in th^^tli, sliall 
enter this cavern, and amob there for 
the space of one day and^ night, he 
shall be cleansed from all his atns by 
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which be nty hm oSeaded God in 
the whole eouree of hii life thereto* 
fere, and shall behedd theiein not on- 
ly the torments of the damned, but, if 
he fihaU constandy persevere in the loee 
of God, the joys of die blessed alao." 
Then theXord diaappoared again, and 
St Patrick, rejoicing in the vision 
which had been vovufesafed unto him, 
hoped that he sliould be thereby en* 
abled to work the conversion of the 
wretched people of Ireland to the Ca- 
tholic faith ; so he built an oratory 
iininediatdy atlerwards on the very 
spot, and walled round the cavern, 
which lies in the burying<ground in 
front of the church, and endosed it 
with doors and bans, so that no man 
could enter without license first ob- 
tained. He foundcfl regular canons 
in the place, and gave the keys of tliat 
cavern in trust to the prior to keep, 
having ordained, that whosoever 
might wish to enter his purga- 
tory, must first obtain leave of the 
bishop of the diocese, and produce 
the bishop's letter for that puqxisc 
before the prior, who was then bound 
to let him enter within. Howbeit 
many }>ersons entered that purgatory 
, in the lifetime of Patrick, who, when 
they returned, bore witness that they 
had undergone dreadful torments, and 
beheld great and ineffable joys there* 
in. 

A\Tien the knight, therefore, of 
whom wc have made mention, had so 
4'n treated of the bishop for leave to 
outer the cavern, that the bishop 
knew him to be inflexible in his pur- 
lK)sc, he gave to him his letter to the 
firior of the place, commanding that 
lie should deal with him according to 
(iic custom of those who had, in past 
times, made the same demand. The 
prior, as soon as he had reoil the Ict- 
t(T, conducted tlie knight into the 
churcli, whore he remained earnest at 
his devotions for the space of fifteen 
days, and then, after the prior had 
celebrated high mass, received tlie 
holy cominumon, and went with him 
to the door of the cavern. Here the 
prior sprinkled him with holy water, 
and then, having oiicncd the door, 
exhorted him saying. “ Behold, now 
inayst tliou enter in the name of Je- 
sus Christ; and when enteretl, tliou 
fihalt walk on thvough the depth of 
the cavern, till, eoming out into an 
0 {ien field, thou shalt tlicrc discover a 
hall very curioudy wrought; which 
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when thou hast entered, thou be 
met by messengers from God, who 
will point out to thee what fWdidr 
thou hast to do/* Having thus n^- 
en, this man, who truly possessed 

r ' It of a man, boldly sallied ferth to 
oanflust of dennms, and commend- 
ing himseif to the prayers ef all pre- 
sent, and Ibrtifying himsdf by mark- 
ing his forehead with the sign <ff the 
holy cross, entered the cavern with- 
out fear or trembling, and shut the 
door after him. The prior, thereup- 
on, with the rest of ms attendants, 
returned to the church. 

The knightpunuinghis way throi^ 
the cavern, was involycd by little and 
little in entire darkness, but at last a 
small light appeared whidi conducted 
him to the field and hall which had 
been described to him. There was no 
more light in this place tlion we ordi- 
narily enjoy in the evening here. The 
hall was supported by pillars, without 
walls, like the cloister of a monastery. 
Fie entered, and sitting down within 
it, cast his eyes attentively this way 
and that, admiring its fair construc- 
tion ; but when he had sat still a lit- 
tle space, behold, fifteen men, like 
monks, lately shaven, and clothed in 
white garments, entered the hoU, and 
saluting him in the name of the Lord, 
sat themselves down likewise. Then, 
the others remaining silent, one of 
them spoke to him, saying, Blessed 
be God almighty, who inspired thee 
with a good design to visit this purga- 
tory for tlw sins, yet unless thou boar- 
est thyseli with manly courage, now 
wilt thou perish both soul and body, 
utterly ; as soon as we have Irilt this 
place, a multitude of unclean spirits 
will assail thcc, and inflict on thee 
many cruel torments, threatening tliee 
with others yet more severe. If they can 
}m;vail with thee to return, they will 
promise to lead thee bock to the door 
at which thou didst enter; but if, 
whether overcome by thy torments, or 
terrified by their menaces, or deceived 
by tlieir {wmises, them yieldest assent 
unto them, in b^y and in soul alike 
thou are lost ! If, on the other hand, 
constant in the faith, thou shalt put 
all thy trust in God, so as thou dost 
not acquiesce either in their torments, 
their menaces, or their promisee, Imt 
de^isest them all widi an entire heart, 
thou wilt be cleansed from all thy sins, 
and in the end admitted to behcM the 
torments of the bad, and the repose of 
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the good. When^ therefore, th^^all 
tarment thee, remember to call upcm 
Jesus Christ, and, by invoking his 
name, thou shalt straightway he li- 
beratkl ftom whatsoever torment they 
fdiall indict upon thee. We can now 
remain with thee in riiis place no lon- 
ger, but commend thee to the core of 
almighty God.” Thus being left a- 
lone, the knight began to arm himself 
d>r this new sort of warfare, and, as 
he expected without trembling the ar- 
rival of the demons, he heard on the 
sudden a great tumult around the 
hall, as if all the men and all other 
animals which are in the whole world 
were shouting together. To this hor- 
rible noise succeeded a yet more dread- 
till sight ; for now began on all sides 
an innumerable multitude of ugly de- 
mons to pour into the hall, and salu- 
ted the knight in mockery, saying. 
Others who arc our slaves do not 
seek our presence till atlcr their deaths; 
but thou hast our society in so much 
honour that, living, thou wilt com- 
mend thyself unto ns, both soul and 

body, earnest thou hither to under- 
go ihe punishment of thy sins ^ Thou 
shalt from us pressure and pain ; 
howbeit, seeing that thou hast served 
us with diligence, if thou wilt return 
to the door % which thou didst enter, 
we will conduct thee thither unhurt, 
so that thou mayst live again in the 
world with joy, and not lose directly 
every thing which is sweet to thy 
senses.” Thus said the demons, wish- 
ing to deceive him by terror and 
blandishments. But the soldier of 
Christ was neither shaken by terror, 
nor seduced by blandishment, but 
looking at them with a firm mind, an- 
swered not a word. HcreuiKiii the 
demons, indignant at seeing themselves 
despised, lighted an immense fire in 
the midst of the hall, and thrust the 
knight into it, (after tying his hands 
and feet with iron hooks), pulling him 
about this Way and that through the 
flames, but he, as soon os he felt the 
pain of the burning, invoked the name 
of the Lord, saying, Christ Jesus ! 
have mercy upon me !” At the sound 
of whose name, the fire was so utterly 
quenched that not a spark remained ; 
which when tlie knight beheld, he 
Strengthened his mind to fear nothing 
pf what might be thereafter attempted 
by those whom he had already van- 
quished by invoking the assistance of 
Christ. 


The demons then leaving the halt, 
dragged the knight through a vast de- 
solate region, where the earth was 
black and surrounded with darkness ; 
they dragged him along in a straight 
path towards the point at whidi the 
sun rises in summer; and as they 
turned towards it, he seemed to him- 
self to hear the miserable lamentations 
of all people on the face of the earth. 
At last they brought him into a large 
field, full of misery and dolour, so 
long, that the termination of it could 
not be seen. It was crowded with 
persons of every age and sex, naked, 
and lying with their faces on the 
ground, whose bodies and limbs were 
miserably tortured by chains of red- 
liot iron fixed in the ground. Some- 
times they would bite the earth from 
excessive pain, crying out and exclaim- 
ing, “ Sparc us, spare us ! Have 
mercy upon us, have mercy upon us 
When who should have mercy upon 
them was no where to be seen.— - 
The demons also fell upon those mi- 
serable wretches, belubouring them 
with heavy scourges, and saying to the 
knight, I’liese torments which thou 
beholdcst, thou wilt suiter thyself, un- 
less thou yield obedience to us, and 
return to the door by which thou didst 
enter.” But he, recalling to his mind 
how (^od had before delivered him, 
refused to hearken unto them. Then 
the demons turned him on the 
ground, and endeavoured to chain 
him down like the rest ; but when he 
called on the name of Jesus, they 
were unable to do any thing further 
to him in that jilace. So they brought 
him into anotbiT field, where he saw 
in like manner many unhappy wretches 
chained to the earth, hut as the for- 
mer were laid on their faces, so these 
on their hacks. Upon some of them 
fiery dragons sat gnawing their fiesli 
with red-hot teeth ; flaming serpents 
were turned around the necks, arms, 
and bodies of others, and darted their 
burning stings into their hearts. — 
Toads of immense magnitude and hor- 
rible form sat upon the stomachs of 
others endeavouring, with their hide- 
ous mouths, to suck out their inward 
arts ; while others again were ridden 
y demons, who grievously tormented 
them with their sharp scourges, so 
that the poor afflicted wretches never 
ceased from their weeping and excla- 
mations. From thence the demons 
brought him again into another field 
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of pnnidiinent^ where he beheld io 
vast a multitude of people of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions, that it appeared 
to him to exceed the number of all 
the inhabitants of the earth. Here 
they were hung up in flames of sul- 
phur, some by red-hot chains flistened 
to their feet and legs, with their heads 
falling downwards, others by thdr 
hands and anas, or by the hair of 
their heads. Others again were sus- 
pended on hooks of iron, red-hot, 
thrust through their eyes or nostrils, 
their cars, or jaws. And amidst all 
the shrieks und groans and bowlings 
of these miserable creatures, the 
scourges of die demons were never si- 
lent, When, however, th(‘y attempted 
to inflict these torments, like the pre- 
ceding, on their coinpanum, he invok- 
ed the name of Christ, and so escaped 
unhurt. From that last place, the 
demons still urged the knight onward 
till they came to a wheel of burning 
iron, of which the &])okes and the cir- 
cumtercnce were thickly studded all 
over with red-hot hooks of the same 
metal. On these hooks were many 
men suspended, who were dreadfully 
burnt by the flames of a black sul- 
phureous fire arising from the earth ; 
while the demons, wath long staves of 
iron, made the wheel turn round with 
such celerity, that the beholder might 
not distinguisli one from another of 
those who were suspended u|K)n it, 
nor see any thing else than a great 
circle of fire. Nor were those afflicted 
with a less grievous torinent, who were 
transfixed on spits and set before a great 

fire to roast, while the demons basted 
them with molten lead, who were 
burnt in ovens, or broiled on grid- 
irons. The knight suw, moreover, 
being still driven forward by the mi- 
nisters of hell, a house full of innu- 
merable cauldrons of boiling pitch and 
sulphur and divers liquid metals, in 
which also were men of evciy age and 
condition idunged, some entirely, 
others up to the eyes, to the mouth or 
throat, to the breast or thighs, others 
having only their legs and arms, or 
one arm, or one leg in the cauldrons, 
but all vociferating and miserably 
howling from the extremity of their 
torture. Aud when the demons be- 
gan to dip our knight among the rest, 
into these boiling vessels, he invoked 
Christ's name, and was freed. Thence 
they drove him to the top of a high 
mountain where he beheld a vast 


multitude of all manner of people 
sitting naked, with their, faces turn- 
ed towards the north, looking aa if 
they expected death in great terror. 
And lo] on the sudden, a furious 
whirlwind, arising in the north, 
caught tliem all, and the knight to- 
gether with tliem, and hurled them 
to another port of the mountain, 
weeping and howling, into a cold and 
feetid river, from whence, as they en- 
deavoured to rise, the demons ran to- 
wards tliem, and plunged them all 
beneath the waves. The knight alone 
called upon the name of Christ, and 
imniodiatcly found himself on the op- 
posite bank. Then the demons drag- 
getl bim southward, aud shewed him 
a black and noisome fiarac ascending 
from a pit, which emitted numbers of 
men, naked, and burning like so many 
sparks of fire, into the air above, till, 
the force of the flames subsiding, they 
fell back again into the fiery pit — 
Then the demons said to him, “ that 
pit is the entrance to hell, where is 
our habitation, and wherein because 
thou hast hitherto faithfully served 
us, thou shalt dwell for evermore,— 
Still, if thou wilt consent unto us, and 
return to the door at wliich thou didst 
enter, we will let thee go unhurt. Jlut 
he, trusting in the assistance of God, 
who had so often already delivered 
him, despised all their exhortations. 
Then the demons being indignant, 
plunged themselves into the pit, 
dragging the knight after them, who, 
the deeper he descended, the wider he 
found the pit, and the more cruel he 
felt the torment within it. So dread- 
ful and miserable was that torment 
that, for a long space, he remained for- 
getful of his helper; but God at 
lengtli looking upon him in mercy, he 
called upon the name of Christ, and in- 
stantly the force of the flame drove him 
back again into the up|ier air, where he 
stood awhile confounded and out of 
his senses. Then other demons rush- 
ing forth from the opening of the pit, 
said to him, and thou who stand- 
est in this place, to whom our compa- 
nions have said, tliis is hell, know tliat 
it is not so, for it is our custom always 
to lie, and those whom we cannot de- 
ceive by the truth, to deceive by 
falsehood. This is not hell ; but we 
will now lead thee to hell itself." 

These his new hosts continued to 
pull the knight onwards, with a tu- 
multuous noise, io the banks of a river 
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of nwiM staidly yerf wide^ meted 
all over iti siurfiioe with sulbbuieoiis 
flomts, and fUled wilh a imiititiide ctf 
ckmoDfl, irbo cried out tohinij that 
under that river was rituaited the real 
hril. A brid|;ewB8 extended acnxu the 
river, ia wmeh appeared, as H were 
three impoaribOineai Firsts the bridge 
was B» itippery, that although it h^ 
been over ao broad, no man, or acaroe- 
ly any, could itend with firm feet up« 
on it. Secondly, it was ao narrow, 
that no man oould stand upon, much 
less walk across it. Thirty, it was so 
high above the river, that it was hor- 
rible to cast the eyes below. Now 
must thou walk over this bridge/* 
exclaimed the demons ; and so the 
wind which served thee so well before 
will now blow thee into that river. 
Then ahalt thou be taken by our com- 
panions who are in the river, and 
plunged into the depth of hell.* Ne- 
vertheless, the knight, after invoking 
tile name of Christ, ascended the 
bridge without fear ; and the further 
he walke d uiion it, the wider he found 
it, till at last it became as broad os a 
great public street. The demons see- 
ing hint walk over the bridge so free- 
ly, shook the air witli their profane 
cries in such manner that he was more 
astounded by that noise than he hod 
been by all the torments which were 
previouiUy iiiflictod upon him. Others 
of his enemies, who were in the water 
under the bridge, darted their long 
burning hooks of iron to seize him, 
but were unable to reach his body ; 
and so he marched on his way Recurefy, 
meeting with nothing to do liim any 
hann. 

Thus this unconquerable soldier, 
being at length freed from tlie vexation 
of tlie unclean spirits, saw before him a 
lofty wall whose height ascended even 
into the heavens, of admirable and 
unroatehable strueture, appearing to 
have but one gate, and tnat closed, 
which shone with a magnificent splen- 
dour of metals and precious stones. 
When he approached towards it, he 
perceived tlie odour of waters so plea- 
sant and refreshing which issued 
from it, that it renewed the strength 
of his b^v, and tunied even the tor- 
ments he bad endured into gladness. 
Then the door opened, and tli^e came 
forth to meet him an orderly proceo- 
aion, with crosses, tapeis, and banners, 
and bnmdieB of palm glittering like 
gold, fdiewed by crowds of both 


seiea, aiftd all oomlitions ctf people, of 
whom iMime were archfairiiopB, and 
biahopa, and abbots, and monks, and 
presbytm, and ministers of the church 
of every degree, arrayed in their holy 
veetments, nd amaged in tkm due 
order, who all received hin with 

r ifhl fevevence, and led him within 
gatea aimdst a concert of inde- 
BcribaUe harmony. The concert being 
finished, he was accosted by two arch- 
faisbops, who gave thanks to God fbr 
having strenguened his soul with so 
great ccmstancy to endure the tor- 
ments through which he had passed. 
Then they conducted him through 
that beautiful region, displaying ^ 
fore liis eyes most pleasant meailows, 
adorned with flowers, fruits, and trees, 
of all descriptions and forms, tht? 
odour of which seemed to be capable 
of supporting life alone. Night never 
overshadows that region, which is 
constantly illuminated by a celestial 
radiance of inefiiible splendour. Th(» 
multitude of people whom he saw 
therein was so great that he believed 
the whole residue of the age was not 
able to hold them. From place to 
place were choirs that with sweet har- 
monious concert hymned praises to 
the great Creator of all things ; others 
wore crowns on their heads, like 
Idn^; some vrere clad in robes of 
gold, and others again in garments 
of various forms and colours, resem- 
bling those which they were wont to 
wear when alive. Some rejoiced in 
tlieir own happiness; some triumphed 
in the deliverance and rejoicing of 
others. All who beheld Sir Owen 
blessed God on his account, and con- 
gratulated with him on )iis deliver- 
ance fW)ni death. Neither is heat 
nor cold felt in that region, nor any 
thinff seen or perceived that can do 
misenief to man. 

Then the holy prelates who had 
shewn the wonders of this lieautiful 
place to Sir Owen, said unto him, 
** Since by the mercy of God tliou 
hast come to us unhurt, it behoves 
thee to hear fVoin us the explanation 
of all the things which thou hast be- 
held. This region is the earthly par- 
adise from which the first man was 
banished fbr Ids sins, and afterwards 
cast into the misery of death. From 
his flesh are we all descended, and 
born in original sin, but by the fliith 
of Christ which we liave received in 
baptism, we return to this paradise. 
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and sinoe^ after our baptiam, we have 
become implicated in namtoleis ao« 
tuo] transgressions^ we could not come 
liither except through the piugatioa 
of’ sins and tlie endurance of punish* 
luent The penance which wc have 
undertaken bnbre death, or in the 
liour of dissolution, and not pcrfonmed 
while alive, remains to be fViUUled by 
torments, in those penal regions which 
thou hast lately surveyed, according 
to the mode and measure of our 
faults ; for all of us who ore now here 
were once in those abodes of punish* 
ment tor our several transgressions; 
and all those whom thou hast seen 
suflering chastisement, except such as 
are within the mouth of the pit, will 
in time come to tliis habitation of 
rest, and be saviHl. Every day some 
who have there been purified join 
our eomjiany h(*rc, whom, when they 
arrive, wc introduce into this place (tf 
rest, as wc have done to thee; and 
none of us know how long it is our 
doom to continue here ; hut by masses, 
|)sahnK, alma-giving, and prayers of 
the church universal, and also by the 
est)ccial aid of friends in particular, 
cither the torments of those who re- 
main to be piiride<l can be mitigated, 
or they may pass fVom the greater to 
the lesser degrees of puuisliinent, un- 
till they are finally liberated. Here, 
as thou socst, we enjoy the greatest 
tranquillity; nevertheless, we are none 
of us yet found worthy of ascending 
into the joys of the highest heaven. 
After the space appointed by God for 
each of us, wc shall puss liencc into 

that celestial paradise which God hath 

provided for us." 

Then these venerable men conduct- 
ed the knight to the declivity of a 
mountain, and commanded him to 
cast his eyes upwards, which he did, 
and .they then asked him what was 
the colour of the sky witli respect to 
the place on which he stood. He an- 
swered, that it appeared to him like 
that of gold in a burning furnace. 
“ That which thou belioldest,” they 
said, is the entrance into heaven, 
and the celestial paradise. When 
any of our companions leave us, they 
ascend from this place into heaven ; 
and so long as we continue Iktc God 
feecls us from day to day with heaven- 
ly food. Thou shalt now taste with 
ourselves wliat manner of food it is." 
They had scarcely made an end of 
speaking, when a ray of fire seemed 


to descend from heaven which e(}ver^ 
ed the ftee of the whole country, and^ 
dividing itself into so many mstkiet 
beams, settled on the heads of every 
one present, and by degrees entered 
into them all. From whidi the 
knight experienced such sweetness 
and pleasure in hts heart, and over 
his whole frame, that be scarcely 
knew whether he was living or dead. 
But all this passed away again in the 
space of a moment, for though the 
knight would gladly have remained 
where he now was, his rejoicing was 
speedily to be changed into sorrow ; 
and his guides thus addressed him. 
Since thou hast now beheld in 
part, according to thy desire, both the 
rest of the saints and the torments of 
the wicked, it behoves thee to return 
whence thou earnest ; if (which God 
forbid) thou livest an evil life when 
tliou art again among the living, thou 
hast seen the torments which await 
thee. But if tliou livest a good and 
religious life, be secure; for thou 
slialt certainly come hither amongst 
us, when tliou shalt have departed 
from out oi‘ thy binly ; and in that 
return, thou shalt have to dread no 
torments wliich thou hast beheltl ; for 
the demons will have no power to 
hurt thee.’’ Then the knight, weep* 
ing and lamenting liimseU^ said, Let 
me not depart from hence, for I peatly 
&ar lest through the frailty of human 
misery, I may he guilty of some new 
ofience which shall prohibit my return 
hither!" This cannot be as thou 
wilt," they said, “ but as he will who 

created both thee and us." Thus the 
knight was led back by them, with 
tears and sorrow, to the gate at which 
he hod entered, and which, wlien 
against his will he had departed 
through it, was closed again after 
him. 

Thence, returning the way he had 
come, he readied again the hall which 
he h^ before entered. As be passed, 
the demons flew away on every side 
os if afraid of liim, and the torineiite 
through which he went were unable 
to hurt him. As soon as he found 
himself again within the hall, the fif- 
teen holy men before mentioned met 
him, glorifying God who had support- 
ed his constancy tlirougli all those 
distresses. Now it behoveth thee,” 
said they to the knight, to depart 
fi-om hence as quickly as possible, for 
the morning already breaks in that 
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world of thiiie> and if the prior^ when 
he opens the gate, doth not see thee> 
he will despair of thy return, and go 
back to the diurch, having barred 
the gate after him." So having re- 
ceived their blessing the knight de- 
parted from them, and making great 
haste to return, met the prior just as 
he had opened the gate, and was re- 


ceived by him with gratuktion, and 
led into the church, where he contin- 
ued the space of fifteen days in prayer, 
and afterwards took the cross, and 
went into the holy land to visit Uie 
sepulchre erf Christ, and the other 
venerable relics, in hoi) contempla- 
tion. 


aOSALINP AND HELEN, A MODEllN ECLOGUE, BY PKBCY BYSSHE SilErLEY.* 


We have already expressed our belief 
that Mr Shelley is a true poet, and 
that it will be his own fault if his 
name does not hold a conspicuous 
place in tlie literature of his country. 
With our high hopes of him arc 
mingled, however, many dishearten- 
ing fears, which, we lament to say, arc 
far from being weakened by the spirit 
of his new poem. For, while this 
modern eclogue breathes throughout 
Strong feeling, and strong passion, and 
strong imagination, it exhibits at the 
same time a strange perversion of moral 
principle — - a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion of the influence of the laws of 
human society on human virtue and 
happiness — ^and a fierce and contemp- 
tuous scorn of those sacred institutions 
which nature protects and guards for 
the sake of her own worth and dig- 
nity. Indeed, Mr Shelley does not 
write like a conscientious man, sink- 
ing into fatal error through the im- 
becility of his intellect — nor like an 
enthusiastic man hurried away into 
fatal error by the violence of his pas- 
sions — but he often writes like a man 
angry and dissatisfied with tlic world, 
because he is angry and dissatisfiecl 
with himself— hnpo ten tly striving to 
break those bonds which he yet feels 
are rivetted by a higher power — and 
because his own headstrong and un- 
happy will frets and fevers within the 
salutary confinement of nature's gra- 
cious laws, impiously scheming to bring 
these laws into disrepute, by repre- 
senting them as the inventions and 
juggleries of tyranny and priestcraft. 
We ore willing to attribute this mon- 
strous perversity in a man of genius 
and talents like Mr Shelley, to causes 
that are external, and that, therefore, 
will pass away. We leave it to others 
to fqieak of him in the bitterness of 
anger and scorn— to others again to 
«peak of him in the exultation of sym- 


pathy and praise. We claim no kin- 
dred with either set of critics — seeing 
in this highly-gifted man much to 
admire — nay much to love — ^but much 
also to move to pity and to sorrow. 
For what can be more mournful than 
the degradation of youthful genius 
involving in its fall virtue, respecta- 
bility and hap])iness ? 

lioRulind and Helen arc two ladies, 
whom the events of a disastrous life 
have driven from tlieir native land, 
and who, after a long ihseonlinuance 
of their youthful friendship, meet in 
their distress, one calm summer even- 
ing, on the shore of the lake of Como. 
They retire into the forest's bolitlide, 
to eonimunicatc to each other the 
story of their lives — and in these eon- 
fossions consists ahnobt the whole 
poem. 

It was a vast and anticpic wood. 

Thro’ whidi they took their way ; 

And the grey shades of evening 
0*cr that green wilderness did fling 
Still deeper solitude. 

Pursuing still the path tliat wound 
The vast and knottc«l trees around 
Thro* which slow shades were wandering, 
To a deep lawny dell tlicy fame. 

To a stone scat beside a spring. 

O’er which the coluinned wood did frame 
A rooflcbs temple, like the fane 

Where, cre new creeds could faith obtain, 
Man’s early race once knelt beneath 
The overhanging deity. 


This silent spot tradition old 
Had peoplea witli the b]ieetral dead. 

For the roots of the speaker’s h:ur felt cold 
And suiF, as with tremulous li)>s he told 
That a hellish shape at midnight led 
The ghost of a youth with hoary hair. 

And sate on the scat beside him there. 

Till a naked child came wandering by. 
When the fiend would change to a lady fair ! 

Helen had directed the steps of her 
friend llosidind to this spot, 
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** From the wrecks of a talc of wilder sorrow. 
So much of B 3 mipathy to borrow 
Am sootlied her own dark lot.” 

And what may be this tale^ of pow- 
er to soften or elevate grief? 

A fearful tale ! The truth was worse : 

For here a sister and a brother 
Had solcmniaed a monstrous curse, 

IVlceting in tliis fair solitude : 

Fur beneath yon very sky, 

Had they resigned to one another 
Body and soul. 

Leaving for the present without any 
comment tlii»? worse than needless pic- 
ture of unnatural guilty let us attend 
to the heroines. 

Silent they sutc, for evening 
And the power its glimpses bring 
Had, with one awful shadow, (][uellcd 
Tlic passion of their grief— 

In that piofound solitude Rosalind 
tells the story of her griefs to her me- 
lancholy friend. When at tlie altar 
stair with her lover, her Either, who 
had conic from a distant land, rushed 
in hetwxcn them, and forbade the 
marriage, declaring the youth to be 
her brother ! 

Then with a laugh both long and wild 
The youth upon the ijavcmcnt fell : 

Tlicy found him dead ' All looked on me, 
The bpabms of my despair to see : 

But 1 was calm. I went away : 

I was clammy-cold like clay ! 

1 did not weep : 1 did not speak : 

But day by day, week after week, 

1 walked about like a corpse alive ! 

Alas ! sweet friend, you must bdieve 
Tills heart is stone : it did not break. 

On her father’s death her mother 
fell into poverty, and Rosalind, for 
her sake, married a withered, blood- 
less, cruel miser, whom her licart 
ubhoired. Her description of her joy 
on feeling that a babe was to be born 
to comfort her dark and sullen lot, is 
cxceotlingly beautiful, and reminds us 
of the liiicst strains of Wordsworth. 

For long, long years 

These froisen eyes had shed no tears : 

But now — 'twas the season fair and mild 
When April has wept itself to May : 

1 sate through the sweet sunny day 
By my window bowered round with leaves. 

And down my cheeks the (juick tears ran 
T.ikc twinkling rain-drops from the caves. 
When w'arm spring showers are passing o'er: 

0 Helen, none can ever tcU 

The joy it was to weep once more ! 

1 wept to think how hard it were 
To kill my babe, and take from it 
The sense of light, and the wann air. 

And my own fond and tender care. 

And love and sniilos ; ere 1 knew yet 
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That these fbr It as fbr iDe« 

Be the masks of a grinning mockeiy. 

And haply, I would dream, ’twerc sweet 
To feed it irom my faded breast. 

Or murk own heart's restless beat 
Rock it to Its untroubled rest, 

And watch the growing soul beneath 
Dawn in faint smiles ; and hear its breath. 
Half interrupted by calm sighs. 

And aearcli the depth of its fair eyes 
For long departed memories ! 

And so 1 lived till that sweet load 
Was lightened. Darkly forward flowed 
The stream of years, and on it bore 
Two shapes of gladness to my sight ; 

Two other babes, delightful more 
In my last boul's abandoned night. 

Than their own country ships may be 
Sailing towards wrecked mariners. 

Who ding to tlie rock of a wintry sea. 

These fair shadows interposed be« 
tween her loathing soul and her hus- 
band, whom she mus describes : 

He was a tyrant to the weak. 

And we were sudi, alas die day ! 

Oft, when my little ones at play. 

Were in youtli's natural lightness gay. 

Or if they listened to some tale 
l>f travellers, or of fairy land,— 

When the light ftom die wood-fire's dying 
brand 

Flashed on their faces,— if they heard 
Or thought they heard upon the stair 
His footstep, die suspended word 
Died on my bps : wc all grew pale : 

The babe at my bosom was hushed with fear 
If it thought it heard its father near ; 

And my two wild boys would n«ir my knee 
Cling, cowed and cowering fearfully. 

At last wore out with the fevcrisli 
and quenchlebs thirst of gold, and with 
tlic selfisb cares and cruel thoughts 
that cat into a miser'b heart, this man 
of sin dies. 

Seven days within my chamber lay 
Tliat corse, and my babes made holiday : 

At last, I told them what is deadi ! 

The eldest, with a kind of shame, 

Came to my knees with silent breath, 

And sate awe-stricken at my feet ; 

And soon the others left their play, 

And sate there too. It is unmeet 
To sbed on the brief flower of youdi 
The withering knowledge of the grave ; 
From me remorse then wrung tliat tmtii. 

1 could not bear tlie joy whicli gave 
Too just a response to mine own. 

In vain. I dued not feign a groan ; 

And in their artless looks 1 saw 
Between the mists of fear and awe. 

That my own tliought was theirs ; and they 
Expressed it not in words, but said 
Each in its heart, how every day 
Will pass in happy work and play, 

Now he is dead and gone away. 

Having seen and brooded over liis 
wife's loathing, and disgU5t> and lio- 
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tred^ the shriVeUcd nuBer had laid up 
vengcfuice in hk heart* 

After die Mineral all eur kip 
Assembled* and the will was read. 

My ficiend, 1 tell tliee* even the dead 
Have fitreagthf their putrid shrouds witliin. 
To bUst and torture. Those who live 
StQl fear the living* but a corse 
Is merciless* and power doUi give 
To such pale tyradits half die spoil 

He rends from those ivho groan and toil. 
Because they blush not with remorse 
Among their crawling worms. 

The win imported that^ unless Uo»- 
alind instantly abandoned her birth- 
place and her children for ever, they 
should be disinherited, and all lus 
property go to 
A sallow lawyer, cruel and cold, 

Wlio watched me, as the will was read* 
IV'idi eyes askance, which sought to see 
The secrets of my agony ; 

And with close lips and anxious brow 
Stood canvassing still to and fro 
The chance of my resolve, and all 
The dead man's caution just did call. 

The ei&ctof this iniquitous last will 
and testament was to throw over the* 
character of Rosalind the suspicion of 
adultery and infidelity, the first of 
which crimes she indi^antly denies ; 
but 

As to the Christian aced, if true 
Or false, 1 never questioned it : 

I took it as the vi^ar do : 

Nor my vext soul mid leisure yet 
To doubt the things men say, or deem 
That they are other than a dream ! ! ! 

Rather than reduce her children to 
beggary, the widow resolves to endure 
expatriation and solitary dcatlu 
All present wlio those crimes did hear, 

In feigned or actual scorn and fear. 

Men, women, children, slunk away. 
Whispering with self-contented pride, 

Whicli lialf suspects its own base lie. 

I spoke to none, nor did abide, 

But silently I went my way. 

Nor noticed I where joyously 
Sate my two younger babes at play. 

In the court-yard through which i past ; 

But went with footsteps firm and fast 
Till I came to the brink of the ocean green, 
And there, a woman with grey hairs, 

Who had iny mother's servant been. 
Kneeling, with many tears and pzayersj 
Made me accf^ a purse of gold, 

Half of the earnings she had kept 
To refiige her when weak and old. 

Such is un outline of the Tale of Ro- 
salind, dktinguifihedby great animation 
and ibi'cc of pasBion, and containing 
mudh beautiml description of eatternal 
nature, whidi we re^et it is not pos- 
gible for us to quote. She then requests 


Helen to t^ up a keeping on the 
mountains wild.” 

Yes speak. The tbinteBt stars aie scaroely 
shorn 

Of their tliin beams by diet delusive morn 
Whid) sinks again in darkness, like tlic light 
Of early love, soon lost in total night. 

Helen then gives a long, laboured, 
and to us not very interestiiw account 
of li(‘r lover, whose whole soul in youth 
had been absorbed and swallowed up in 
schemes for the amelioration of the 
political state of mankind. He seems, 
first of all, to have revelled in the de- 
light of the French revolution; and 
finally, if wc mistake not, to have fall- 
en into a consumption out of pure 
grief at the battle of Waterloo and the 
dethronement of Buonaparte. 

And 80 , my friend, it then bcfcl 
To many, most to Lionel, 

Whose hope was like the liib of youth 
‘WiUiin him, and when dead, became 
A spirit of unresting fianie* 

Which goaded him in his distress 
Over tlic world's vast wilderness. 

Three years he left liis native land, 

And on the fourth, when be rtauriicd. 

None knew him : he was stricken deep 
W ith some disease of mind, and tumm 
Into aught unUke Lamiel. 

On him* im whom* did he pause in sleep, 
Serenest smiles were wont to keep* 

And, did he wake, a winged band 
Of bright penuiisiuns, which hod fed 
On his sweet lips and liquid eyes, 

Kept their swift pinions ludf outspread. 

To do on men lus least ouuiiuaiid ; 

On him, whom once 'twas paradise 
Kven to behold, now misciy lay : 

In his own heart 'twas merciless. 

To all things else none may express 
Its innocence and tenderness. 

Lionel and Helen now become lov- 
ers. 

lie dwelt beside me near the sea : 

Ami oft in evening did we meet, 

W'hcn the waves, beneath the starlight, lice 
O’er the yellow sands with silver feet, 

And talked : our talk was sad and sweet. 

The progress of their love is tlicn 
tli\scribcd as terminating in a sort of 
wedding, without benefit of clergy. 

On the very night of these moon- 
light nuptials, however, Lionel is seiz- 
ed “ by tlie ministers of misrule," 
and committed to prison. Helen tells 
tliis in a very silly manner. 

For he* ih^ said, from his mind had bent 
Against their gods keen blasphemy. 

For which, though his soul must roasted bo 
In hell's lakes immortally. 

Yet even on earth must he abide 
Tile vengeance of their slaves : a tried 
I think, men call it ! ! 

With all the fidelity of a wi&, and 
all the passion of a mistress, Helen, 
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who is refused admittance to his cell^ 
takes a lodging beside the priBon-gate^ 
and on his release, (whether he had 
been acquitted, condemned, or not 
tried at lul, wc arc not told,) accom<« 

panics him to the seat of his ancestors. 

Until the dear blue sky was seen. 

And the gtassy meadows bright and green. 
And then I sunk in his embrace, 

Endoeing thae a mighty space 
Of love : and so we travelliMl on 
By woods, and Adds of ydlow flowers. 

And towns, and villages, and towers, 
l>ay after day of happy hours. 

It was the azure time of June, 

When the skies ore deroin thestainleis noon, 
And the warm and fitml breezes shake 
The fresh greenleavesof the hedge-row briar. 
And diere were odours tlien to make 
The very breath we did respire 
A liquid dement, whereon 
Our spirits, like delighted things 
That walk the air on subtle wings. 

Floated and mingled far away, 

’Mid tlie warm winds of the sunny day. 

And when the evening star came forth 
Above the curve of die new bent moon. 

And light and sound ebbed from the earth, 
Like the tide of the full and weary sea 
To the dqiLhs of its tranquillity, 

(lur natures to its own repose 

Did the earth's breatliless sleep attune : 

Like flowers, which on each other dose 
Their languid leaves when day-light's gone. 
We lay, till new emotions came. 

Which seemed to make eadi mortal frame 
One houl of interwoven flame, 

A life in life, a second birth 
In woridb diviner far than earth. 

Which, like two strains of harmony 
That mingle in the silent sky 
Then slowly disunite, post by 
And left the tenderness of tears, 

A soft oblivion of all fears, 

A sweet sleep : so we tnvdled on 
Till wc come to the house off Lionel, 

Among the mountains vrild and lone. 

Beside die hoary western sea, 

^V'hidl near tin- verge of the echoing shore 
The massy forest shadowed o'er. 

His imprisonment, however, had 
entirely destroyed a constitution al- 
ready shaken by the agitation of so 

many disappointed passions, and the 
gradual decay of life is painted by Mr 
Shelley with great power and patlios. 
The closing scene, though somewhat 
fantastic, as indeed the whole of He- 
len's history is, could have been writ- 
ten by none but a genuine poet. Li- 
onel's mother had built a temple in 
memory and honour of a dog (the on- 
ly saint in her calendar), tliat hud res- 
cued her from drowming, to which 
we are told she often resorted, and 
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Mixt their idigkm up with har*a, 

And as they listened round, shed tears. 

• ■ • « 

One eve he led me to diis fane : < 

Daylight on its last purple doud 
Was lingering grey, and soon her strain 
The nightingale be^ ; now loud. 

Climbing in dtcileB the windless sky. 

Now dyuig music ; suddenly 
*Tis scattem in a thousand notes. 

And now to the hushed ear it floats 
Like field smdls known in infancy. 

Then failing, soothes riie air again. 

We sate wit^ that temple lone. 

Pavilioned round with Parian stone : 

His mother’s harp stood near, and oft 
I had awakened muse soft 
Amid its wires : the nightingale 
Was pausing in her heaven-tau^t tale : 

Now dram the cup," said Lionel, 

Which the poet-bud has crowned so weH 
IVith the wine of her bright and liquid song ! 
Heardst thou not sweet words among 
That heaven-resounding minstrel^ P 
Heardst thou not, that those who die 
Awake in a world of ecstasy? 

That love, when limbs are interwoven. 

And sleep, wlien the night of life is cloven. 
And thought, to the world's dim boundaries 
clinging, 

And music, when one bdoved is singing. 

Is death ? Let us drain right joyously 
The cup which the sweet bird tiUs for me.** 
lie paused, and to my lips he bent 
His own: hke spirit his words went 
Throui'h all my limbs with the speed of fire; 
And his keen eyes, glittering through mine, 
FiUed me with the flame divine. 

Which in tlidr orbs was burning far, 

Like the light of an unmeasured star. 

In the sky of midnight dark and de^ : 

Yes, 'twas his soul ^at did inspire 
Sounds, which my skill could ne’er awaken ; 
And first, I felt iny fingers sweep 

The harp, and a long quivering cry 
Burst from my lips in symphony : 

The dusk and scdid air was shaken. 

As swift and swifter jhe notes came 
From my toucli, that wandered like quick 
flame, 

And from my bosom, labouring 
With some unutterable thing x 
The awful sound of my own voice made 
My faint Ups tremble, in some mood 
Of wordless diought Lionel stood 
So pole, that even beside liis cheek 
The snowy column from its shade 
Caught whiteness : yet his countenance 
Raised upward, burned with radiance 
Of spirit-pierdng joy, whose light, 

Like tlie moon stragglinc through the ni^t 
Of whirlwind-rifted clouds, did break 
With beams that might not be confined. 

1 paused, but soon his gestures kindled 
New power, os by the moving wind 
The waves are lifted, and my song 
To low soft notes now changed and dwindled, 
2 M 
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And ftoin ths twinkling wivfs mnongy 
My languid fingers drew and flung 
Cudes of life diMolving sound. 

Yet &int : in aery rings they bound 
My Lionel, who, as every strain 
Grew fainter but more sweet, his mien 
Sunk with the sound rdaxedly : 

And slowly now he turned to me, 

As slowly faded from his face 
That awful joy : with looks serene 
He was soon drawn to my embrace. 

And tny wild song then died away 
In murmurs : words. I dare not say 
We mixed, and on his lips mine fed 
Tin they methought felt still and cold : 

** What is it with thee, love ?** I said : 

No word, no look, no motion ! yes, 

There was a cliangc, but spare to guess. 

Nor let that moment's hope be told. 

1 looked, and knew that he was dead. 

And fell, as the eagle on tlie plain 
Falls when life deserts her brain, 

And the mortal lightning is veiled again. 

With all its bt'iuity, wc feel that the 
above passage iriay^ to many minds, 
seem forced and extravagant, but tlierc 
c«iu be but one ojiinion of the follow- 
ing one, than which Byron himself 
never wrote any thing finer. 

No memory more 
Is In my mind of that sea shore 
Madness came on me, and a troop 
Clf misty shapes did seem ro sit 
Beside me, on a vessel's pixip. 

And the clear north wind was driving it. 
Then 1 heard strange tongues, and saw 
strange flowers. 

And the stars methouglit grew unlike ours. 
And tlie a^ure sky and tlie stormless sea 
Made me believe that I had died, 

And waked in a world, which was to me 
Drear hell, thougli heaven to all beside : 

Then a dead filecp fell on iny mind. 

Whilst animal life many long years 
Had rescued from a chasm of tears ; 

And when 1 woke, T wept to find 
That the same lady, bright and wise. 

With silver locks and quick brown eyes. 

The mother of my Lionel, 

Had tended me in my distress. 

And died some months before. Nor less 
Wonder, hut far more peace and joy 
Brought in that hour my lovely boy ; 

For through that trance my soul had well 

The impress of thy being kq>t ; 

And if 1 waked, or if I slept, 

No doubt, tliough memory faithless be. 

Thy image ever dwelt on mo ; 

And this, 0 Lionel, like thee 

Is our sweet child. ’Tis sure most strange 

1 knew not of so great a change. 

As that which gave him birth, who now 
Is all the solace of my woe. 

Out extracts have been already long 
«*-hut it is OUT anxious desire to bring 
the genius of this poet fairly before 
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the public^ and therefore we quote the 
condufiion of the poem. 

She ceased—*' Lo, where red morning 
through the woods 

Is burning o'er the dew said Rosalind. 
And with these words they rose, and to- 
wards the flood 

Of the blue lake, beneath the leaves now 
wind 

With equal steps and fingers intertwined : 
Thence to g lonely dwelling, where the 
shore 

Is shadowed with steep rocks, and cypresses 
Cleave with tlieir dark green cones the si- 
lent skies. 

And with their shadows the clear depths be- 
low, 

And where a little terrace from its bowers. 
Of blooming myrtle and faint lemon-Howers, 
Scatters its scnse-dissolvmg fragrance o'er 
Tlie liquid marble of the windless lake ; 
And where the aged forest’s limbs look lioar, 
L'luler the leaves which their green garments 
make. 

They come : *tis Helen's home, and clean 
and white, 

Like one which tyrants spare on onr own 
land 

In some such solitude, its casements bright 
Shone thro' tlieir vine-leaves in the morn- 
ing sun, 

And even within 'twas scarce like Italy. 
And when she saw how all tilings there 
were planned, 

As in an KngUsh home, dim memory 
Disturbed poor Rosalind : she stood as one 
Whose mind is where Ids body cannot be. 
Till Helen led her where her child yet blejit. 
And said, ** Observe, that brow was Lio- 
nel’s, 

Those lips were his, and so be ever kept 
One arm in sleep, pillowing his head witliit. 
You cannot see his eyes, thev are two wells 
Of liquid love : let us not wake him yet.” 
But Rosalind could bear no more, and wept 
A shower of burning tears, which fell upon 
Ills face, and so his opening lashes shone 
With tear^ unlike his own, as he did leap 
In sudden wonder from Ins innocent sleei^. 

.So Rosalind and Helen lived together 
Thenceforth, cliangcd in all else, yet 
friends agaui. 

Such as they were, when o'er the mountain 
lieatiier 

They vrandered in their youth, through sun 
and rain. 

And aflcr many years, for human things 
Change even bkc tlie ocean and the wind. 
Her daughter was restored to Rosalind, 
And in their circle thence some visitings 
Of joy 'mid their new calm would inter- 
vene : 

A lovely child she was, of looks serene. 
And motions which o*er things indiflferent 
shed 

The grace and gentleness from whence they 
grew. 
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And Helen's boy grew with her, and tliey fbd 
Fiom the same floweis of taught, until 
lach mind 

Like springH which min^ in one flood be- 
came. 

And in their union soon thdr parents saw 
The shadow of the peace denied to them. 
And llosalind, for when the living stem 
I& cankered in its heart, the tree must faU, 
Died ere her time ; and with deep grief and 
awe 

The pale survivors followed her remains 
Beyond the region of dissolving rains. 

Up tlie cold mountain she was wont to coll 
Her tomb ; and on Cliiavcnna's precipice 
They raised a pyramid of lasting ice, 

Whose polishra sides, ere day had yet bo- 
gun. 

Caught the first glow of the unrisen sun, 
1'tic last, wlien it had sunk ; and tliro' the 
niglit 

The cliarioteers of Arctos wheeled round 
Its glittering point, as seen from Helen's 
home, 

Wliose sad inhabitants each year would come 
With willing steps cliiubmg that rugged 
height. 

And hang long locks of hair, and garlands 
bound 

With amaranth flowers, wliicli, in the 
clime's despite, 

Filled the frorc air witli unaccustomed light : 
iiuch flowerii, as in the wintiy memory 
bloom 

Of one fnend left, adorned that frozen 
tomb. 

Helen, whose spirit was of softer mould. 
Whose sufferings too were less, dcatli slow- 
lier led 

Into the peace of his dominion cold : 

She died among lier kindred, being old. 

And know, that if love die not in the dead 
As in ttic living, none of mortal kind 
Are blest, as now Helen and Rosalind. 

Mr Shelley's writings have, we be- 
lieve, hitherto had but a very limited 
circulation, and few of our periodical 
brethren have condescended to occupy 
their pages with his poetry. It is one 
of the great objects of this journal to 
support the cause of c:enius and of ini- 
agiiiatioii — and we are confident that 
our readers will think we have done 
so in this number, by the full and a- 
bundant specimens of fine poetry 
which we have selected from Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Barry Cornwall. 
We trust that the time will soon come 
when the writings of such men will 
stand in no need of our patronage. — 
Meanwhile we give them ours, such 
as it is worth, and that it is worth 
more than certain persons are willing 
to allow, is proved by nothing more 
decidedly than the constant irritation 
and flretmlness of those on whom we 

cannot in conscience bestow it. 


But we cannot leave Mr Shelley 
without expressing ourselves in terms 
of the most decided reprobation of 
many of his principles, if, indeed, 
such vague indefinite and crude vaga- 
ries can, by any latitude of lanmage, 
be so designated. And, first of lul, be. 
cause priests have been bloody and in- 
tolerant, is it worthy of a man of liberal 
education and great endowments, to 
talk with unifonn scorn and contempt 
of the ministers of reli^on.^- Can 
any thing he more puerile in taste, 
more vulgar in feeling, more un- 
founded in fact, or more false in phi- 
losophy } Mr Shelley goes out of bis 
way — out of the way of the leading 
passion of his poetry to indulge in the 
gratification of this low and senseless 
abuse — and independently of all higher 
considerations, such ribaldry utterly 
destroys all impassioned emotion in 
the hearts of his readers, and too fre- 
quently converts Mr Shelley from a 
poet into a satirist, from a being 
who ought, in his own pure atmos- 
phere, to he above all mean prejudices, 

into a slave, basely walking in volun- 

tary trammels. 

From his hatred and contempt of 
priests, the step is hut a short one to 
something very like hatred and con- 
tempt of dl religion — and accordingly 
superstition is a word eternally uijon 
liis lips. How many fine, pure, and 
noble spirits does he thus exclude from 
his auifience ^ And how many syiii- 

E athies does he dry up in his own 
cart ? If the christain faith be all fa- 
ble and delusion, what does this infatu- 
ated young man wish to substitute in its 
stead } One seeks, in vain, through 
his poetry, fine as it often is, for any 
principles of action in the characters 
who move before us. They are at all 
times fighting against the law of the 
world, tlic lavr of nature, and the law 
of God — there is nothing satisfactory 
ill their happiness, and dways some- 
thing wilful in their misery. Nor 
could JVIr Shelley's best friend and 
most warm admirer do otherwise than 
confess that he is ever an obscure and 
cheerless mordist, even when his 
sentiments are most lofty, and when 
he declaims with greatest eloquence 
against the delusions of religious faith. 
That a poet sliould be blind, deaf, and 
insensible to the divine beauty of 
Christianity, is wonderful and deplor- 
able, when, at the same time, he is so 
alive to the beauty of the external 

worlds and^ in many instances, to that 
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of the human aouh If Mt SheUey 
were a at^Ukd—o o^cmed diabelie* 
w, we diould give him up as a man 
of whom no high hopes could ration- 
oll]r he heldi-T-but we think him only 
Bfk inconaiderBte and thoughtless scof- 
who will not open his eyes to a 
aense of his wickedness and folly-^nd 
theiefoie it is that we express our- 
fleilveB thus strongly, not out of anger or 
Boom, but real sorrow, and sincere af* 
ibetion. 

, It is also but too evident, from Mr 
Iwelley s poetry, that he looks with an 
evil eye on many of the most vene- 
rable institutions of civil polity. His 
creed seems to be the same, in many 
TOints, as that once bdd by a cele- 
brated political writer and novelist, 
who has lived to abjure it. But in all 
that Godwin wrote, one felt the per- 
fiect sincerity of the man — whereas, 
Mr Shelley seems to have adopted such 
t^inions, not from any deep conviction 
of their truth, but from waywardness 
and caprice, iirom the love of singula^- 
xity, and, perhaps, as a vain defence 
against the reproaches of his own con- 
science. His opinions, therefore, carry 
no authority along with them to others 
•—nay, they seem not to carry any au- 
thority witn them to liimsclf. The 
finer essence of his poetrv never pene- 
trates them— tlie hues of his imagina- 
tion never clothes them with attrac- 
tive beauty. The cold, bald, clumsy, 
and lifeless parts of this poem are those 
in which he obtrudes upon us liis con- 
temptible and long-exploded dogmas. 
Then his inspiration deserts him. He 
never stops nor stumbles in his career, 
except when he himself seems previ- 
ously to have laid blocks before the 
wheels of his chariot. 

Accordingly there is no great moral 
flow in his poetry. Thus, for exam- 
ple, what lesson are we taught by 
this eclogue, Rosalind and Helen ? 
Does Mr Shelley mean to prove that 
marriage is an evil institution, because 
by it youth and beauty may be con- 
demned to the palsied grasp of age, 
avarice and cruelty.^ Does he mean 
to shew the injustice of law, because 
a man may by it bequeath his pro- 
perty to strangers, and leave his wife 
and children beggars ? Does he mean 
to shew the wiwedness of that law by 
which illegitimate children do not 
succeed to the paternal ami hereditary 
estates of their father P The wicked- 
ness lay witli Lfionel and with Helen, 
who, aware of them all, indulged their 


owuvpsssion, in violation of such aw« 
fell restraints— and gave life to inno- 
cent creatures for whom this world 
was in all probalnlity to be a world of 
poverty, sorrow, and humiliation. 

But we have stronger charges sdll 
— even tlian these — against this poet. 
What is it that he can mopose to 
himself by his everlasting allusioiis to 

the unnatural loves of brothers and 
sisters? In this poem there are two 
stories of this sort — altogether gratu- 
itous— and, as far as we can lUscovor, 
illustrative of nothing. Why then 
introduce such thoughts, merely to 
dash, confound, and horrify? Such 
monstrosities betoken a diseased mind ; 
— ^but be this as it may— it is most 
certain that such revolting passages 
coming suddenly upon us, in the 
midst of so much exquisite beauty, 
startle us out of our dream of real hu- 
man life, and not only break in upon, 
but put to flight all the emotions of 
pleasure and of pathos with which we 
were following its disturbed courses. 
God knows there is enough of evil 
and of guilt in this world, without 
our seeking to raise up such hideous 
and unnatural phimtasins of wickedness 
— but thus to mix them up for m> 
earthly purpose with the ordinary e- 
vents of human calamity and crime, is 
the last cinplo>inent which a man of 
genius would desirt — for there seems 
to be really no inducement to it, but 
a diseased desire of degrading and 
brutifying humanity. 

AVt* hope ere long to see the day 
when Mr Shelley, having shaken him- 
self free from these faults — faults so 
devoid of any essential or fundamental 
alliance with his masterly genius — 
will take his place as he ought to do, 
not far from tlic hist poets of his 
time. It is impossible to read a page 
of his Revolt of Islam, without per- 
ceiving that in nerve and pith of con- 
ception he approaches more nearly to 
Scott and Byron than any other of 
their contemporaries — while in this 
last little eclogue, he touches with 
equal mastery the same softer strings 
of pathos and tenderness which had 
before responded so delightfully to 
the more gentle inspirations of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Wilson. His 
fame will yet be a glorious plant if he 
dp not bl^t its expanding leaves by 
the suicidal chillings of immorality 
—a ptnaon that cannot bo resisted 
long by any product of the soil of Eng- 
land. 
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Bassompierre s Emhtusy to England. 
BASSOMFIERRS'S EMBASSY TO ENOLANR. IN 1688 .* 


Til EKE are very few of the lamenta- 
tions of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
with which we have sympathized so 
heartily as with some they uttered a 
few months ago over the decay of me- 
moir-writing. It is indeed a pitiable 
tiling to see how the people of tne pre- 
sent age arc* put ofl“ with flimsy discus- 
sions ; and how little of the solid food 
of facts is put in their way by those 
who purvey for their reatling ap(>e- 
tites ; but we would hoi>e the hints 
that have been given may not be lost 
ux>on all those who are able to profit by 
them ; and that the present age, so 
fruitful in strange men and strange do- 
ings, may not, uflcr all, be permitted 
to pass away without producing some 
works (we ourselves considering our 
time of life can scarcely hope to wit- 
ness their publication) wherein die 
minute details of both men and doings 
may be set forth in something of the 
same genuine spiritof gosvsipping which 
has rendered the French buok& of me- 
moirs the most delightful rcachug in 
the world, and perhaps not the least 
instructive. JMr D’ Israeli pussessc s tlic 
tiue turn for the thing, and lu rc'gaid 
to many past pcrioils of our history, 
he has done much ; but then his situa- 
tion ill life, or rr.lluT his hiihits, may 
render it unlikely that he should write 
any very interesting memoirs of his 
own limes, except perhaps literary 
ones. Wc hail with much delight, in 
the editor of the book which now lies 
before us, the appearance of a lover of 
anecdote, who, unless we be sadly at 
fault in all our guesses, possesses every 
access — as wc can surc‘ly sec he does 
every talent, necessary for enabling him 
to be the faithful chronicler of tlic pe^ 
tiU fadsy wrongly so called, of his 
day. We consider this publication of 
Marshal Bassoinpicrrc’s Embassy as the 
earnest of greater things ; and shall 

indeed be mightily mistaken it' the in- 
genious person who has presented it 
to us, does not leave richer legacies to 
our children.— KerAwm sapient ij aut 
sapientibus. 

The period of English history 
which has on the present occasion en- 
gaged his attention, is one tliat can 
never cease to possess all manner of 
interest. Every name that occurs is 
familiar — and every new anecdote 


that can be dug out of the records of 
the time, is prized by us as an addi- 
tion to our knowledge of our own ac- 
quaintances. Nobody can ever be 
weary of George Viuiers, Duke of 
Buclungham, and the crowd of minor 
luminaries which blazed dimly about 
that illustrious and surpassing star. 
Each of tliem — the very least— has 
acquired a portion of the prevailing 
charm — of the banquet of their {lecul- 
iaritics there is no satiety. The more 
sacred interest which the character and 
fate of Charles dispenses so largely over 
oil that hiid any shore in his pleasures or 
sorrows — is a thing rather too serious to 
be alluded to, in relation to matters 
of so triding moment as arc those 
brought to light upon the present oc- 
casion. 

The editor, as he modestly styles 
himself', has very nearly n perfect 
right to be called the author of this 
book, for his notes bear a more than 
Pair-likc proportion to the text they 
arc designed to elucidate. Nothing 
can he more meagre, dry, and in itself 
unreadable, than the Mor&hal dc Bas- 
somi>ierre's narrative of the incidents 
of his brief embassy. The purpose of 
his mission was not very important— 
merely to arrange some disputes about 
the French pricbts in the household of 
Queen rjeniielta — and ho has noted 
dowm the occurrences of the few days 
the mission lasted, with a brevity tliat 
is quite provoking. But that which 
would have nuulo any ordinary reader 
throw down his book after a few se- 
conds, has only served to rivet the ex- 
cited curiosity of this editor with un- 
conquerable tenacity, and the copious 
elucidations which have now been 
heaped upon the Marshal’s narrow 
blip of hints, loaves us little reason to 
complain of its original nakedness 
and darkness of outline. We recom- 
mend the book most heartily to all 
who relish the kind of reading of 
which it furnishes a specimen — indeed 
there is no question it must take its 
place in every English library, close 
beside Howell s letters, and the other 
asseefee of Clarendon. The value of 
the researches embodied in it, and 
the elegant naivete of tile style in 
which they make their appearance, 
will be appreciated as they should be 
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from the oopkms e^tnots we mean to 
bonow. 

Thcw IB a veiy pretty little preface 
in whidi the eutor has Uirown to- 
gether a diaht sketch of the life and 
diaracter of his author. The ambas- 
sador was of an Alsatian family, (the 
original name Bessenstein, contracted 
Bestein, and translated fiassompierrc), 

but he entered at a very early age in- 
to tlie service of Henry IV., and was 
throughout all the rest of his life a 
thorough Frenchman. He had just 
arrived in Paris to take a view of that 
gay capital, when some young gentle- 
men, to whom he became known, were 
preparing to get up a ballet for the di- 
version of Henry, who was in a con- 
valescent State at Monceaux. 

*< Bassompierre, though unintroduced and 
unknown to the king, was accidentally asso- 
ciated in the party, and, with his g.iy com- 
panions, and all die equipage of their sport, 
proceeded, in six coaches, to die royal pre- 
sence. The ballet seems to have been some- 
what satirical. The king's indisposition was 
a surgical case, and the giddy troop, in the 
disguise of barber-surgeons, ventured to 

amuse the good-natured monarch with his 
own infirmity. When die ballet was over, 
young Bassompierre was introduced to the 
king, and by him to die ** Belle Gabrielle," 
Duchess of Beaufort, the hem of W'hosc gar- 
ment he at first kissed ; but the gallant 
Henry walked aside to afibrd the young 
cavalier an opportunity (as he tcUs us) of 
kissing her in earnest. 

** In short, Henry was capdvated with Das- 
sompierre, and Bassompierre, of course with 
Henry This interview transformed the 
young Alsatian into a Frenchman ; and 
(with the exception of a campaign or two in 
Hungary in l(i03 and 1604,) the rest of his 
life was passed in die service of France, in 
which he obtained, besides die king's orders 
of knighthood, public cmbasbics, and other 
minor favours, die great inilitary offices 
of colonel-general of the Swiss, and mar- 
shal of France. 

He was made to prosper. His personal 
aecomplishments, his courage, wit, g^antry, 
and generosity, justified the favours he re- 
ceived ; but Ae tide of a favouritCt even in 
those days of favouritism, he liad die good 
sense or good fortune to escape. He was 
tr^ted by Heniy IV. with distinction and 
with friendship ; by Louis XII 1. he was re- 
spected, employed, and advanced ; by 
Mary of Medicis he was honoured with a 
confidence and esteem, softened, perhaps, 
by the difference of sexes $ and Richelieu 
paid him the still higher compliment of fear- 
ing and peifecudng him. 

** His lot was brilliant : — ^the pattern of all 
the men— die passion of all the women— 
spending lue between the extremes of 
toilitafy hudsbip and courtly pleasures.— 


He was— in the oombhistidii of his merits, 
and hu faults (and we can hardly distinguish 
them,)— the most remarkable man iff his 
age ; and one is not at all surprised at find- 
ing the proud but well-judging Mademoi- 
selle de Montpenries recorung among the 
brilliant visions of her youth, ** cet Uluslre 
Batiompierre,** 

** In 1601, happening to be at Galais, his 
friend, the Duke of Biron, “ debau^ed 

him into an excursion to England. Bas- 
sompierre got no further than Txindon. 
Queen Elizabeth being at the Vine, in 
Hampshire, Biron followed her thither, and 
had the pleasure of seeing her majesty 
** liimt, attended by more than fifty ladies, 
all mounted on hackneys.*' Next day he 
returned to rejoin his friend in London, and 
after a further stay of three days the travel- 
lers returned to France— Biron to lose his 
lile on a scaffold, and Baasompierre to risk 
his in the field, and hardly lesb often in the 
city. In the latter he encountered all tlic 
adventures mddent to a profiigate and punc- 
tilious court, a turbulent capital, and unset- 
tled times. 

** He passed through them all with ho- 
nour, and generally with safety ; in one ad- 
venture, however, he was not so fortunate. 
** (In Tuesday the 87th Feb. KiOo, the 
king said to the Duke of (xuise, * D'Kn- 
tragues despises us all, she is so enamoured 
of Bassompierre, — 1 say it who know it.' 

‘ Sire,’ answered Uie Duke of (iiitiM.*, * putt 
have means enough to revenge yourself ; but 
for mCn I have only those ol' a knight-errant, 
and 1 will break three lances witli liim in 
iqien lists, this very evening if your majesty 
will afford us a field.’ ” (Mem. i. 161.) 

“ Tlic king consented — ^tlie court yard of 
the L.uuvie was immediately gravelled fur 
the tourney — the knights met— die duke's 
lance was sliivercd ; but by awkwardness or 
malice he gave poor Bassompierre a most 
drcaflftil and dangerous wound with die 
ragged stump. He was borne ofi' the field 
amidst the tears of the king and all the 
spectators, and die ladies of the court crowd- 
etl widi amorous anxiety to watch, witli 
their own eyes, the disgusting operations of 
the surgeons. Bassompierre believed his 
hurt to be mortal, and prepared to die with 
the piety and courage of a Christian knight. 
He recovered, however, and the constant at- 
tendance of princesses and ladies round his 
bed repaid, in his opinion, his danger and 

liis sufferings. 

** Rut it was not the fair sex alone that 
was dazzled and captivated by Bassompierre. 

The old Constable de Montmorcnci selected 
the happy stranger as die husband of his 
only daughter, die richest and most beauti- 
fill woman of France. This match was de- 
feated by a most unexpected obstacle. Henry 
IV., though now in his fifty-seventh year, 
fell madly, literally madly, in love with die 
beautiful heiress; and tninking his friend 
Bassompierre likely to prove an unacoommo- 
dating husband, isterfered to marry MUe, 
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de MontniOKiidt in spite of herself and her 
fiinUy, to the Fiinoe de Conde, whom he 
expected (but he was mistaken) to find of a 
more convenient temper. 

** The king conudered his conduct in 
this affair as a favour and not an injui^ 

to Bassompierre. He even had the good- 
ness to t^ him that he was too much 
his friend to let him marry a woman whom 
he intended to debauch ; and so, designing 
to be 

** A little more than kin and less than kind,” 
he united her to his cousin. 

** Bassompierre does not seem to have 
been sufficiently grateful for this delicate 
distinction ; he however appears to have 
consoled himself for this disappointment 
by triumphs in other quarters. In the 
year 1607, he won at play, ** though dis- 
tmeted from it by a thousand follies of 
youth and love,' upwards of 500,(X)0 livres, 
and the day before he was sent to tlie Bas- 
tille he burned more than sir Ifiousand love 
letters, with whicii diflbrent ladies had been 
fr<im time to lime so good as to honour 
him. Nor was he less successful at court 
or in war:— he was a thriving statesman 
and a victorious soldier, and ap^ieors to have 
obtained, without effort or affectation, every 
sjicrics of glory. ' 

** Hut, * the paths of glory lead but to 
the grave,' and off:en to tlic ^avc through 
the dungeon. 

** The gallant, g.iy, illusUe Bassom- 
pierre passed the inclanclioly evening of his 
glorious day in the Bastille, a prisoner from 
9ic fifty-second to the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. 

** The substantial motive w-as liis at- 
tachment to the queen-mother, Mary of 
Medicis, and his supposed complicity in tbc 
intrigues against Richelieu; but the im- 
mediate C4iuse, as we gatlier from his own 
account, is singularly trivial. lie passed 
twelve years in a dungeon because ^ tiad 
not h‘ept an fugapement to dinner. 

“ On that famous St. Afartin's day, the 
llth Nov. 1630, (so justly called * la Jour- 
nee des Dupes,') when Richelieu's enemies 
had shaken, and flattered tlicmselvcs that 
they had overthrown, his credit, and that 
the queen-mother and the queen-consort 
would henceforward possess die whole pow- 
er of the state ; when Louis fled to V cr- 
sailles to avoid the trouble of dismishing his 
minister, and the monks of Pontoise were 
pi^aring the dormitory of the disgraced car- 
dinal ; in short, while die intrigue was in 
balance, and 

Jove, in air. 

Weigh'd the men's wits against the lady's 
hair, 

Bassompierre happened to meet Richelieu 
going into the Luxembouig to make one 
final attempt to reconcile himself with the 
queen-momer. * Ah,' said his eminence, 
* you care litUc about a poor disgraced fd- 
low like me.’ The honest Bassompierre 
was stung at the reproach, and, in token of 


his undiminislied regard, invilad hSmidf tp 
dine with his Emmence, who aoe^led thp 
offer, and went into the closet ; but during; 
his prolonged audience, most uofbituii- 
atdy fbr Bassompierre— (he swears he knew 
nothing of what was going on, but can we 
believe him?)— the Duke de Lnnguevi^ 
hupened to pass that way, and * debauch* 
edr the marshal to a dinner with the Duke 
of Orleans and M. de Crequi, all ciqatal 
enemies of the cardinal who (finding the 
queen presomptuous and inexorable, and 
seeing that even his intended giust had 
abandoned him,) left his too confident ene- 
mies to dine at Paris at their leisure, — 
took die bold resolution of following the 
king to Versailles, — regained his influence 
over the mind of the weak sovereign,— and 
blasted in half an hour the long-nursed 
hopes of the Dupes. In a short time he 
felt himself strong enough to exile die 
queen-mother, to annihilate the queen- 
consort, and to send Bassompierre to the 
Bastille, where he expiated, till the car- 
dinal’s death, the unlucky breach of his 
dinner engagemcnL 

** It must be confessed that Richelieu 
had some little reason to suspect the mar- 
shal; and the imperious pnest, who afl 
terwards saw the heads even of the king's 
dearest favourites mil at his feet, probably 
thought that he was acting with great lenity 
in condemning Bassompierre oidy to a per- 
petual imprisonment 

“ The duplicity with which the caidinal 
appears to nave subsequendy behaved to 
the marshal, by flattering him widi hopes 
of his release, — ^for ever renewed and for 
ever deceived, — ^is perhaps more disgusting 
than the original violence; and we are 
wonder-struck at the mixture of meanness 
and impudence with which Richelieu used, 
for his occasional purposes, to borrow from 
his victim a bcautitVd villa at Chaillot, upon 
which Bassompierre hod employed all hia 
taste and magnificence. While the unhap- 
py owner was languishing on a truckle bed 
within four bare walls, the cardinal would 
send to ask permission to enjoy his luxur- 
ious couches and costly furniture : this was 
indeed adding insult to injury. 

“ His death, however, restored the pri- 
soner to liberty ; and the death of the kuig, 
and the succession of the queen-consort to 
the regency, recalled Bassompierre to the 
slippery heights of court favour. 

** He was now offered die honourable 
trust of being governor to the young king* 
Louis XIV.; but age, and perhaps the 
severe but wholesome medicine of tlie Bas- 
tille, had cured him of ambition* He de- 
clined the offer ; and in about three yeara 
followed his persecutor to the place * where 
tiic wicked cease to trouble, ond where the 
weary are at rest.* He died of an apo- 
plexy at the house of his friend, the Duke 
of Vitry, in Champaigne, on the 12th April, 
1646. 

As there is no attempt at connexion 
0 
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in the notes whidi fixnn the vahtable 
part of this Tolume, ve shall make 
none in our extracts from them. We 
merely wish to give our readers an 
idea of their contents. In comment- 
ing on some accidental delay which 
occurred in the Ambassador's journey 
through Picardy towards Calais^ he 
takes occasion to say 

There is reason to think that travelling 
was, on the whole, nearly as expeditious 
then in Fiance as it is now. Bassom- 
laexre tells us, in another part of hU Me- 
moirs, that he and four friends went in a 
coach from Paris to Rouen in one day (be- 
tween seventy and eighty miles) ; but this is 
mentioned as rcmarlublc, and will be so at 
this day with such a coach ; and it is not 
easy to accomplish it even with one of our 
modem roaches. 

“ In England there can be little doubt 
that he travelled with private horses, and 
this will Recount for the slowness of his 
progress : travelling post in carriages was 
not Uicn the practice; though, in riding 
jl>ostt out ancestors did feats which we can- 
not rival. 

“ Sir Robert Cary, afterwards Rail of 
Monmouth, tulU us himself, that when he 
carried the account of Queen Klizabeth*s 
death to King .lames in Scotland, he rode 
from London to Kdinhurgh, 400 miles, in 
about 60 hours, a wonderfiil instance of ce- 
lerity, even wiUiout considering his stops at 
Doncaster and Witherington (whidi latter, 
particubrly, must have been of some hours), 
and a bad fall winch he had at Nurham. — 
But even this is outdone by a worthy, of 
whom wc read in Stow, who pcrfuriued 
144 miles by land, and two \oyagcK by sea, 
of about twenty-two miles each, in Si*ttai/ccn 
hours. For so wonderful a story, 1 am in- 
clined to let the honest chronicler vouch in 
his own words. 

** * Saturday, the seaventcenth day of 
July, 1619, Bernard Calvcrc, of Andover, 
about tliroe a clock in the niorning, towke 
horse at Saint Georges C'hurch in Suutli- 
warkc, and came to Dover about seaven of 
the lioickcthc same morning, where a barge, 
with eight oarcs, formerly sent front Lon- 
don thither, attended his suddainc com- 
mmg : he in^t 1 ntly towke barge, and went 
to (.'allice, and in die souic barge returned 
back to Dover, about tliree of the clocke 
the same day, where, as well there os m 
divers other places, he had layed sundry 
swift horses, besides guide^^ he rode back 
from thence to S. George's CuurcUin Soutli- 
' warke the same evening, a little after eight 
a clock, fresh and lusty.* (Stow, 1032.) 

All Our modern match-riders must 
hide their dimlnishod heads." 

Amohg the first persems who wait 
upon Basfiompicrrc ofrer his arrival in 
J.ondon^ i'! the Chevalier lU* Jars, a 
French nobleman then in disgrace at 


the Court of Paria. The noteinfimns 
us^ that 

When Richelieu wished to reconcile 
himself with the queen, he recalled de Jars, 
Madame dc Chevreuse, and others of her 
friends: but on their return, their own 
cabals or the jealousy of the minister again 
occaaoned their disgrace. De Jars was put 
into the Basdle, and only removed from it 
to be tried for his life at Tours. In passing 
through the court of the Bastile he saw his 
old friend BassompieiTe, and some other 
prisoners of state, and he called out * to bid 
them farewell, and to assure them, that, 
whatever should become of him, he would 
be true to his friends and to himsdf.* He 
conducted liimsclf, during his trial, witli 
great firmness : but he was condemned to ' 
death, upon an engagement from Richdieu 
to the judges tliat sentence should nut 
be carried into effect: he was, however, 
brought out on the scaffold ; and, just as 
he h^ laid his licad on the block, his par- 
don was announced. It was observed, that 
he remained a long time stupiiied, without 
the power of speaking, or the appearance of 
feeling. He was then banished into Italy ; 
but, after tlie death of IhclicliLu and of 
Louis XIII. Anne of Austria, now regent, 
recalled him, and he was one of the princi- 
pal gentlemen of her private society. 

This pardon on the scaffold reminds 
me of another remarkable one of the same 
penod. Warrants were sent down into 
Hampshire, in December 1604, for tlie ex- 
ecutions of Tiurds Cobham and Grey, who 
were concerned in wliat is called Ealeigh's 
plot. There seems to have been a great 
deal of mysterious and cruel juggle in the 
treatment of those unhappy noblemen at tliat 
dreadful moment. They were brought forth, 
and remanded, and brought forth again, in 
short, tlicir agony was strangely protract- 
ed, they however passed through this ordeal 
with credit : Cobham particularly, who was a 
Strange compound of knave and fool. It 
was expected that his behaviour on Uie scaf- 
fold would afford only matiCn pour 9irr^ 
to use the unlt.^lmg phrase of ('urleton ; but 
he behaved with such clear and collected 
courage, as to force from the same persoa 
the remarkable expression of * its being 
easier to die well than to live well. They 
looked,* Carelton adds, * strange upon one 
another, like men beheaded, and met again 
in the other world.*’* (Hardwicke’s State 
Papers, i. 391.) 

An equally casual notice of the second 
Earl of Salisbury is made to apologize 
for the introduction of the following 
anecdote of his more illustrious father, 
the grandson of Thomas Lord Bur- 
leigh, uiul Secretary of Elizabeth. 

** Sir Robert Cecil served the Queen with 
ability and fidelity; but he had also an 
eye to the rising sun, and , was in corre- 
spondence with James during the latter 
years of his reign. Kext to, or pcrltaps 
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and ifohe had lUiRpeetod Cecil of tamper, 
ing widi James, it may well be suppo^ 
that she would haye wrewed her yiolent in. 
diji^nadon upon him* He had, on one oc- 
canon, a very narrow escape while riding 
in the Queen's coach, (an i^ulsence to the 
ease of her latter years) on Blacmeath; the 
post from Scotland pas^, and tlic Queen, 
mways anxious on the subject of Scotland, 
commanded the Secretary to stop him, and 
open the despatches in her [wescnce. Cecil's 
presence of mind saved him; he gained 
some time by sending for a knife to cut 
open the cord that tied tlic despatches, and 
this gave him time to recollect that the 
Queen hated jU-smells, and feared conta- 
in, even more than she loved Scotch 
news ; he affected to perceive an unsavoury 
snicU, which induced her Highness to or- 
der him and the tainted despatslies out of 
her sight 

** He was the inventor of the scheme of 
raising money by the creation of baronets, 
a dieupening of honours much improved 
upon in the beginning of Charles's reign ; 
when, by proclamation, every gentleman of 
jCIO a year was called in to be knighted. 
This orbitr^ * buckling of honour on folk's 
backs' remiuds me of the pleasantry of 
Admiral Payne, who, in our own times, 
when some one told him lie was to be 
knighted, exclaimed, witli affected indigna- 
tion, * no, no, by G— , not without a court 
martial.' " 

Up to James's reign there was but one 
secretary of state ; but, on the resignation 
(Aul. Coq. says the death of Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury), there were two created, as if no 
one man could supply the place of that 
able minister. This reminds me of the pro- 
motion of eight marshaU of France, on the 
death of Turenne ; a great compliment to 
his memory, whidi Madame de Comuel 
pleasantly explained by calling the eight 
new marshals ‘ change for M. de Turenne.’ ” 

One of the longest notes refer to 
Frances Howard, daughter of Lord 
Bindoii, and widow of I^odowick, 
Duke of Lennox. She was a woman 
of great intrigue, and the Ambassador 
had found it convenient to secure her 
good word by paying her a visit. 

** She was the widow, first, of a Mt Fran- 
neU a citizen, secondly, of Edward Earl of 
Hertford, and now of the Duke of Lennox, 
u kinsman of die lung's. Though her first 
matdi was so humble, she was a vain, am- 
bitious woman. ** While Countess of Hert- 
ford she was fond of discoursing very loftily 
about her grandfathers, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Budeinghom ; but if her husband 
happened to come in he would bring her 
down from these noble fights, with a^ng, 
Frank, Frank, how long is it^sinceyou were 
married to Prannell P' ’*( Wilson, 859.) Ihe 
indelioaey of the reproof was but of little 

You V. 
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husbands ; and it is odd that th^ acmiA. 
carefully to xevene the gradatipiui cf 
in their rasp^tive and successive — 

She be^n with a metribont, rom to an eail, . 
and finidied with a duke of loval blood.— 
£te began with a dau^iter of a duke of royal 
blood (Lady Catharine Grey «) next married 

die daughter of an earl (Noltiagbaoi,) and 
finaUy descended to the merchwt'i iridow. 
But neither the number or rank of her hus- 
bands seemed to have satisfied this aspiring 
dame, for Wilson tdls us, amongst other 
curious anecdotes of her, that she looked to 
anodier and a greater. * For, finding the 
king (James) a widower, she vowed, after 
BO great a prince as Richmond, never to be 
blown with kissts, or eat at the table of a 
subject f and this vow must be spread m* 
broad that the king may notice the braveiT 
of her spirit ; but this bait would not eatefa 
the old king, and she, to make good her re- 
solution, speciously observed her vow to the 
last.' (85B.) A curious incident in her 
history remains to be told. After Prannell'a 
death— a young, beautiful, and childless 
widow — she attracted the affection of Sir 
Geoi^c Rodney, a gentleman of the west, 
who had some encouragement and hopes of 
succeeding in his suit ; but he, it seems, 
was not exalted enough for such a proud 
spirit, and she, on the first summons, jilted 
the knight, and surrendered to the Earl of 
llertfum, who took her down to Amesbury, 
in Wiltshire. Thither Rodney followed 
them, and shutting himself up in a room 
of an inn in the town, wrote a large paper 
of well.compossd verse in his own blood, 
addressed to the new countess : wherein he 
bewails his loss, and laments liis misfortunes. 
Having finished this melancholy elegy, he 
ran himself upon his sword, and died on 
the spot ! She was not of a temper to be 
much affected with this catastrophe. She 

died in 1679.” 

In regard to the singular subject of 
Buckingham's passion for tlie French 
queen, various curious particulars are 
scattered over the volume. The fol- 
lowing is by far the longest note on 
this theme : 

** It is, however, unpossible to doubt 
that Buckingham had the audacity to en- 
tertain, and even to avow, improper senti- 
ments of tenderness towards the French 
queen; for Madame de Motteville, the 
creature and apologist of Anne of Austria, 
plainly admits the existence of this imper» 
Hnent passion. Every one knowy, that, 
during the stay of the prince and Bucking- 
ham in France, on their return out of Spain, 
the behaviour of the latter towards Anne 
of Austria was so bold and offensive as to 
give umbrage to Louis XIll. ; and after 
they had proceeded on thrir way home, 
(hastened away by the jealousy ot the 
French court,) Buckin^uiiu had the lO- 





nmntic tnd Oam iMndilde midadly to 
steal back, (kavk^^be pri&ceon the 
and uiake Ut nay ia secret, and at an tin- 
doe li0ur«e«Ba into the bed-chamber of the 
queea, whanoe, after a scene of intreadcs, 
tea^ oad vows, (poemitted, accepted, but, 
as it would seem, nei reqtdkdj, theamo- 
ssus ddca agun took post, and made the 
best of hfe way bode to join his royal and 
patient fenew-travdler. 

> The duke's vexation at his dismissal 
WH BO great, that he was heard to declare 
that he would come to France again in spite 
of the jealous husband ; which, however, 
neither as friend nor foe was he able to ac- 
complish. 

** There was here foundation enough for 
malice to trace the Frendi war to die per- 
Aonnl resentment of Buckingham; but, 
(though, perhaps, this may Imve sharpened 
ids enmity), with so much evidence of other 
suffirient causes of difference between the 
two courts, it would be going too far to ad- 
mit this folly as the prijnuni mobile of the 
war. 

** That the death of Louis and Buck- 
ingham fcliould have rendered this subject 
less delicate, I can well understand: but 
he is not prepared to find it treated so 
boldly, so publicly, and so Hghtly, as we 
learn ftom a passage of Madame dc Motte- 
vtlle's Memoirs diat it was. 

** The queen mother, happening one day 
to meet Voiture, musing in die garden at 
Hue], asked him what he was thinking of ; 
to wliich the wit immediately rqilied, * in 
the following bold and agreeable verses, at 
which the queen was not at all offended ; 
and siie thought them so pretty, tliat she 
kept them for a long time after in her cabi- 
net.* Memoires de Motteville, 1, 3ilL 
** Je pensois que la destine, 

Apre<i tant d'injustes malheUrs, 

Vous a jiisteincnt couronnee 
De gloire, d*eclat, et d'honneurs : 

Mais que vous eticz plus heureusc, 
Lorsque vous etiez autrefois, 

•— .le ne veuic pas dire amourcuse,— 

].a rime Ic veut toutefois.— 

Je pensois ; — car nous autres Poetes 
Nous pensons extravagamment, 

Ce que dans Phunieur ou vous etes, 

Vous feriez, si dans ce moment 
Vous avisiez en cette place 
VeniT Ic Dnc dc Bokingltam ?— 

Ft le^uel seroit en dif^race 
De liu ou du Fere Vincent !— ^ 

Le Pere Vincent, over wliom Voiture 
supposed die duke wotdd pin so easy a 
victory, was die queen's eon&sor.'* 

Tbd'e ure, however^ nuoiy notes of 
a mu^di more serious character than 
theae-'^one we sliall venture to quote 
(in fipite of the length to which our 
extraota have alreatly extended,) be- 
cause we are sure our readers will ad- 
mire it as much as wc ourselves do. 

One cannot but remark, however, as 


an additional proof «f the 
has existed between tiie couite/dMtiplk 
events «nd the progress ef luiiltiilgHn^ 
land and France, that ihe nstem apiMitit- 
ism-— so scandahnisfy prevafitii In the 
reign (tf James I. and was a fatal legacy to 
his successor— veigned in France at the 
same period, with suiular scandal, though 
not with such immediately fotal resulib. 
The character and dreumstanees of Lou it 
XI 11. and James I. had several points of 
resemblance— both the children of assassi- 
nated sovereigns, they both succeeded great 
princes whose capacity and glory only 
threw thdr successors into a deeper shade ; 
botli well meaning and well mformed, 
lovers of peace, and Ettle prone to gallantry 
themselves, they were governed by a suc- 
cession of fiivouritcs, loose, profligate, tur- 
bulent, and daring, who had no other re- 
commendation to favour than youth and 
beauty, and hardly any otiicr qualifications 
than expertness in hunting, and such sport*, 
and p^times ; and Liiynes, and St Simon, 
and Cinq- Mars, might fimn the parallels in 
a modem Plutarch, of Montgoiner}', So- 
merset, and Buckingham. Happy it might 
have been for Charles, though pcrliap*; not 
for the liberties of Kngland, if tlie lunger 
life of Cecil, or the earlier influeiux* of 
Straflbrd, had afforded a fellow for Uiche- 
lieu. Like causes produecil like effects. 
The two inonarchs left to their children 
dissensions with tlichr parliaments, and their 
kingdoms in a state of ferment, whicli soon 
burst into open rebellion : and twenty years 
of civil war and anarchy desolated the 
neighbouring nations. The vigour of the 
English character— .the consistenry which 
the Britisli constitution hod already taken 
.—the lights and rights of self-judgment, 
which the Reformation had intioduced; 
and perhaps the comparative narrowness of' 
the stage on which the scene was acted, 
brought die affairs of the F.nglish monarchy 
to an earlier crisis : but what was deferred 
was not lost Circumstances peculiar to 
France, and the vigorous and magnificent 
character of 1.ouib XIV., turned the ener- 
gies of his subjects into a new direction.— 
But the seeds of change were sown in 
France : and it is not too much to say, that 
the recollections of the Fronde had some 
influence on the quarrels of Louis XV. 
widi his parliaments, and that the endea- 
vours of the latter to exercue and to extend 
their constitutional rights, led eventually, 
though unintentionally, to the catas- 
trophe of Louib XVI., and completed the 

unhaj^ comparison whicli I have endea- 
voured, perhaps too foncifuUy, to sketch.— 
The time consumed in their progress was 
diilerent ; but the bcginnin{||8, the meioiB, 
and the results, have a striking similarity. 
One word more. Our restoration was, 
dirough the folly of James, foHowed by 
another revolution. Is it not to be appre- 
hended that France will complete the pa- 
rallel even to its last stage K*’ 
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A tKW THOUGHTS ON ri.Y-rlWUNG, SUGGflSTSIi BY TML JHiViJLVT OF 
bainbbioge’b complete angled. 


MB EDITOR, 

Youii paper on angling in last Num- 
ber was certainly written in a very 
pleasant good-hninourcd strain, and 
seemed to afford at least one example 
of a position maintained by its author, 
that anglers are an amiable, affection- 
ate, opeii-heurled race of men. 1 
cannot, however, subscribe to the opi- 
nions of your contributor, or indeed 
to those of any writer whose works 1 
have ever had an opportunity of per- 
using on the subject, and therefore 
take the liberty of addressing a few 
words to you, the veiled conductor of 
this mysterious luiscellaiiy. 

In the first place, although I great- 
ly res{)ect the gentle style of your cor- 
respondent, I can by no means admit 
tliat anglers are praciicallif in regard 
io their art, a particularly amiable race 
oilmen. It is veiy true that ou a fine 
hahiiy day, after a shower iii April, 
any given number of anglers may con- 
verse about eddying pools and rippling 
streams with the greatest e<iuaniinity 
of spirit, while seated on IMr Mac- 
kenzie's counter, or standing by Mr 
llawsoii's glass cases, because the ima- 
ges given forth are aiipropriated by 
c*uch angler to himself, and he is im- 
mediately conveyed in imagination to 
tlie side of a fine stream, flowing 
through the central solitude of some 
hare valley, surrounded on all sides 
by ]jastoral hills, and no Uving thing 
visible but a cairn-like shepherd on 
the mountain side, with his old colley 
at his feet, and his Hocks grazing a- 
ruuiid. Thus each derives pleasure 
from the conversation on the science, 
on account of its creating in liis mind 
associations connecU'd with the de- 
lights of his solitary hours, and while 
thus ininisteriitg to each utlicr's en- 
joyment, they cease for a while to re- 
raember that by tlie water side a more 
disagreeable or dreaded form could not 
present itselftlian thatof abrothcrofthe 
Angle. It has been said tliat a being 
to endure a life of solitude must be 
either a god or a savage, — an angler is 
neither, and yet a life of solitude, 
while he exists, that is in the capacity 
of an angler, is the life of happiness 
for him. In truth your angler, not- 
withotandjiig the octasional existence 
of an l&ciac Walton, is no philanlhro- 


pisL He may wish well to all who 
pursue a trade similar to his own, so 
long AS they pursue it in another quar- 
ter of the world from himself, but the 
tall steeple-like wand of a weaver, or 
other mechanic^ suddenly rendered vi- 
sible to his eye by a turn of the river, 
is sufficient to induce him for the 
time to wish all the labouring classes 
at the devil. Let your correspon- 
dent, or any other skilful angler, 
divest himsw for a moment of 
those general associations through 
Uie medium of which fishermen oc- 
casionally affect each other's society^ 
and analyse those particular feelings 
which he may have experienced on 
seeing a long-legged acquaintance 
stalking across the fields, and planting 
himself and his wand at the head, or 
rather in medio of a favourite stream, 
not more than fifty yards in advance. 
Wlitare be your pnilanthropy now, 
your how d'ye does, and your well, I 
thank yees > quite fugitive ! 

Who has not felt inclined to com- 
mit iuBtifiable homicide, (for it could 
surely be brought in neither as mur- 
der nor manslaughter), when on ap- 
proaching a well known piece of wa- 
ter, half pool half stream, with a steep 
bank on one side, and a fine grava 
shore on tlie other, a figure is perceiv- 
ed couched with his face to the sur- 
face, like Satan at tlie car of Eve, and 
probing the much respected haunts 
with a huge emblem of Neptune, alias 
a Licster ? 

When nothing's to be seen but hills 
And rocks that spread a hoary ^eam. 

And tliat one beast that from the bed 
Of the green meadow hangs his head 
Over the silent^atteam. 

With whoiweasure would the bear- 
er of the slenderer rod take him by 
the light fantastic toe, and toss him 
into iue gulph profound, even as of 
old Hen Fen tossed the famous Tod 
Lowrie. Fishing, indeed, is always 
pursued with greatest success in soH- 
tude, and from this circumstance it is 
not to be wondered at that the friend- 
ly greetings of its humid votaries 
snomd not always be of the most be- 
nign and gracious kind. This is more 
the misfortune than the fault of 
pursuit, but it certainly induces a cuii^ 
ning, unsocial, and even hypoerttical 
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tttiptr of mfaidt wbidi fciniu a curk)^ 
aoDH’ttt to titt firtnk and ftiendly un- 
deretandii^ wbidi is exemplified in 
the shop of the dresser. 

Dcxs any angler, in fishing down a 
river, ever approach another by whom 
he is ofl^rtid the precedence for an 
hour or two ? or in passing him, docs 
he himself ever conscientiously leave 

an occasional fine looking pool un- 
touched to moke amends for his having 
taken the lead? We believe that very 
Ibw examples of such virtuous, bene- 
volent, and disinterested consideration 
ever occur, and by this means a spirit 
of disaffection, if not of positive hos- 
tfiity, is created, which has not un- 
ftuquently led to consequences of a 
very serious nature. But it has been 
wisely ordained that no man can run 
another through the body or blow out 
bis brains with a fishing rod. It 
would, however, be a blessed thing if 
certain humane and gentlemanly re- 
gulations were fairly understoo<l and 
adcnowledged among all classes of An- 
glera-Hsuch as, that no man should be 
allowed to pass another fishing in the 
fiame direction without the amende 
honourable of proceeding to a certain 
distance without throwing a fly, or, 
that they should agree to fish stream 
about, or should take the precedence 
each for his little hour alternately. I 
am aware that frequently, as in many 
districts of the Tweed, where you 
meet with an amphibious Wahter 
every two hundred yards, such system- 
atic rules would be impracticuble ; 
hut still I am not without hope that 
the ^ead of civilization will one day 
Bofren the heart of the obdurate and 
yealouB angler, and by the introduction 
of some wise and generally applicable 
code of piscatorial laws, cause his oc- 
casional intercourse witli a neighbour 
to assume a less gloomy and spider- 
like aspect than it now bears. 

But fishermen are certainly illus- 
trious over a jug of toddy, a cup of tea, 
or a bowl of punch. ^They seldom 
have lemons dft Clovcnford, and never 
at Abington.) Among them there is 
then no wrangling about who struck 
such a fish, or who threw such a fly, 
or any other disputes corresponding to 
the question of who killed Cock 
Robin,'* and all the other endless 
fbuds which embitter the life of the 
Fowler. There is no rising afrer a 
Ute dinner, (better late than never), 
with stifibned limbs to wash out a dir- 


U fowling-piece, or fiied itUl dirtier 
&gs— no occBsumal bursting of an un- 
expected powder-flask on the chimney- 
piece, or from the pocket of a moist 
shooting jacket, hung up to dry with- 
in six inches of the kitchen fire — ^no 
feverish dreams of the faint eye, and 
the low deep moan of some favourite 
pointer whose brown head bore so un- 
fortunate a resemblance to a muir- 
fowl — on the contrary, all is calm and 
tranquil repose. The quiet group are 
seated around the table, each with his 
sheers in liis hand like the Fates of the 
finny race, preparing for the slaughter 
of the ensuing morning, and dm^ing 
and shifting tneir bobs and their drags 
according to the experience which 
they may have that day acquired. 
Their hands still tremble wim the 
long delightful and continuous vibra- 
tion of the rod, when they have struck 
a goodly fish, or with that sullen and 
pnlse-like tug by which a very fine 
one when hooked in a deep pool fre- 
quently manifests a desire to diff its 
way to the bottom — or their ears still 
ring with the music of the reel when 
some whimsical individual skims and 
flounders on tlie Uq> of tlie water like 
a juvenile wild duck. 

I agree with your correspondent in 
regard to the attributes and character- 
estic excellencies of Maclean, Macken- 
zie, the two Kawsons, and the Phin. 
His descriptions of these celebrated 
men remind one of the fine pictorial 
and psycological delineations, by the 
acute and ingenious Dr JVIorris, of the 
three great advocates of Scotland. 
(By the way, when is the Doctors 
second edition to be out ? ) I be- 
lieve that the chief fault in fly-dress- 
ing all over tlic world consists in not 
fixing the hackle properly. This fre- 
quently gives way after fishing a few 
hours, and floats alongside of the liook, 
like asparcwingin a state of dislocation. 

In regard to the best kind of hooks 
1 think it incorrect to give the pre- 
ference to any ]>articular form what- 
ever the size may be. For tlie midge 
flies, thesneckbend is undoubtedly the 
best, because the small hooks of that 
make arc free from those faults which 
may often be found in the larger ones. 
The points ore finer, and more beau- 
tifully finished than those of any other 
form, and the barb being of a better 
shape, and proportionabW nearer the 
point than in the larger hooks of tlie 
same fonn, they come as near to f&n 
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fecdon at ibB nature of a hook is ei^ 
pable of sttsining. 

I come now to explain myself 
erally on the principles or angung. 
And. in the first place^ I assert^ that 
there is no connexion between that 
art and the science of entomolo^; 
and it is this opinion which disnn- 
guishes my theory from all preceding 
ones, and on the truth of which my 
reputation must stand or fall. What 
1 mean to say is this, that tlic success 
of the fisher does not depend upon, 
and is scarcely in any way connected 
with, the resemblance wmch subsists 
between bis fly and the natural one, 
in imitation of which it may have 
been formed. This, I have no doubt, 
will be thought an extraordinary o- 
pinion, being so much at variance, 
as well with the principles as the prac- 
tice of all who have deemed fishing 
worthy of consideration, from the days 
of Isaiah and Theocritus to those of 
Carrol and Bainhridge. The fisher 
also shall mourn, and they that cast 

angles into the brook shall lament," 
that I should have been guilty of so 
daring an innovation; but as 1 feel 
convinced of the truth of my opinion, 
no fear, either of ridicule or contempt, 
from the low, the jealous, the bigot- 
ted, or the ignorant, shall prevail over 
the duty winch I owe to thousands 
yet unborn. 1 therefore again assert, 
tliat a fish seizes upon an artificial 
fly as upon an insect or moving thing, 
sui generis, and not on account of its 
exact resemblance to any accustomed 
and familiar object. 

If this be not admitted, I should 
like to know upon what principle of 
imitative art the difierent varieties of 
salmon flics can be supposed to bear 
the slightest resemblance to any spe- 
cies of dragon fly, to imitate which I 
have been tohl they arc intended. 
There certainly is not the slightest 
perceptible similarity between ^em, 
all tlie species of the dragon fly being 
distinguished by clear, lacc>like, pel- 
lucid wings ; whereas those of the sal- 
mon fl^ are almost always formed of 
plumage composed of the brightest 
and most gaudy colours. Besides, the 
finest salmon fishing is in mild wea- 
ther, at the conclusion of winter, and 
in early spring, several months Wore 
any dragon fly could possibly have 
rendered itself visible on the face of 
the waters, as it is a summer insect, 

gnd rarely makes its appearanoedn the 


peribet state till ttie month of June; 
if ^ey bear no resemblance to each 
other in form or colour, how 
more unlike must they be, when, in- 
stead of being swept down the cur- 
rent as a real one would be, the artifi- 
cial fly is seen crossing and recrossing 
every stream and torrent with the a* 

S Df an otter, and the strength of 

gator ? 

Could any dragon fly make its way 
in a straight or even curvilinear direc- 
tion across a broad and rapid river, or 
maintain itself with '' ane short un- 
easy motion'' in the centre of a mill- 
ing stream ? I think not. Now, as it 
appears that the artificial fly generally 
us^ for salmon bears no resemblance, 
except in size, to any living one,^ 
that the only tribe, which, from their 
respective dimensions, it may be sup- 
posed to represent, does not exist du- 
ring the period when the imitation is 
most generally and most successfully 
practised, — and if they did, that their 
habits and natural powers disenable 
them from being at any time seen un- 
der such circumstances, as would give 
a colour to the supposition of the one 
being ever mistaken for the other,— I 
think we may fidrly conclude, that in 
tills instance at least, the fish proceed 
upon other grounds, and are deceived 
by an appearance of life and motion, 
not by a specific resemblance to any 
thing which at any former period o£ 
their lives they had been in the habit 
of masticating. What natural insect' 
do the large flies, at which sea trout 
rise so readily, resemble P or what 
species are imitated by the palmer, or 
indeed by three-fourths of the dressed 
flies in common use ? The same ob- 
servations, I believe, apply, with e- 
qually few exceptions, to bait-fishing. 
The minnow is fastened upon swivels, 
which cause it to revolve uj^ its axis 
with such rapidity, that it loses every 
vestige of its cniginal appearance; and 
in angling with the par-tail, tlie most 
killing of all lures for large trout, the 
bait consists of the nether half a 

small fish mangled and missliapen, and 
in every point of view divests of its 
pristine form. The whole system of 
representation is one of quadeery, de- 
ceit, and folly, and the more speedily 
a reform takes place the better. 

Fly-fishing is like sculpture. It 
proceeds ujKm a few grand and simple 
princinlcs, and the theory is easily ac- 
quire4 although it may require long 
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aiul severe labour to become a ^eat 
master in tlie art. Yet it is needless 
to encompass it nidi difficulties 'which 
have no existence in realityj or to ren- 
der that intricate and conf^ed which 
is in itself so plain and unencumbered. 
In fact, the ideas wliich at present 
prevail on the subject, degrade it be- 
neath its real dignity and importance, 
and reduce it to a merely imitative 
art. But it is not so. When Plato, 
spring of painting, sa^s, that it is 
merely an art of imitation, and that 
our pleasure proceeds from perceiving 
the truth and accuracy of the likeness, 
he is surely wrong ; for if it were so, 
where would be the superiority of die 
Roman and Bolognese over the Dutch 
and Flemish schools ? It is indeed the 
lowest and least intellectual style of 
art, whether in painting, poetry, or 
fly-fislung, which proceeds upon in- 
dividual imitation. The enlightened 
angler docs not condescend to imitate 
specifically the detail of things — he 
attends only to the invariable, the 
great, and general ideas which are in- 
herent in nature. He throws his fiy 
lightly and with elegance on the sur- 
face m the glittering waters, because 
he knows diat an insect, with out- 
spread wing, would so full; but he 
does not imitate, eidior in the air or 
on his favourite element, the flight or 
the motion of a particular species, be- 
cause he knows diat trouts are inucli 
less conversant in entomology than 
Dr Leach, and that their omiiiverous 
propcusioiis induce them, when in- 
clined for food, to rise with e<jual ea- 
gerness at every minute thing whicli 
creepcdi upon the earth, or swimmeth 
in the waters. On this fact he gene- 
r.ihzei» — and thib is the philosophy of 
fishing. 

I therefore think, that all that has 
been said about the great variety of 
flies which are necessary to the angler 
— about the necessity of changing his 
tackle according to each particular 
month throughout the season — about 
one fly being adapted solely to the 
morning, another to noon-day, and a 
third to the evening— about every ri- 
ver having its own particular flies, 
and about fish refusing to look at a 
cjertain fly on one day (yet readily 
taking a oiflltTent one that same day), 
and rising greedily to it on another, — 
is, with scarcely any exception, little 
less than mere blarney.’^ That de- 
temuuate relations subsist between 
2 


flies of a certain colour^ and iiarticu- 
lar states of a river, is, 1 believe, true; 
but these arc connected with angling 
solely as an artificial science, and mvc 
no connexion whatever with any ana- 
lagous relations in natur(\ The great 
object, by whatever means it is to be 
accomplished, is to render the fly de- 
ceptive; and this, in tket, I believe 
to be more easily done when fishing 
with flies which diflTer in colour and 
general appearance from those wliieli 
ore upon uie water. When a parti- 
cular fly prevails upon a river, an ar- 
tificial one in imitation of it will 
never resemble it so closely, os to ap- 
pear the same to those below (i. e. the 
trouts); on the contrary, a certain 
degree of resemblance, without any 
thing like an exact similitude, w'lll 
only render the finny tribe tbe more 
cautious through suspicion, while u 
diflerent shape and colour, by exciting 
no minute and invidious com}>arisoiiji, 
would probably have been bwallow eil 
without examination. Indeed it seems 
very plain, that where means of com- 
parison are allowed, and where exact 
imitation is at tbe same time impossi- 
ble, it is much better to have recourse* 
to a general idea, than to an aw'kwanl 
and bungling individual representa- 
tion. Ilow often has it been a.sserti‘d, 
with all the gravity of sententious wis- 
dom, that the true inode of proceed- 
ing in fly-fiblung is to busk your 
hook by the river-siflc, after beating 
the shrubs, to sec what colour of in- 
sect prevails. This is absolute non- 
sense — " a fly in the book is worth 
two in the bush." A friend of mine, 
who carried the opposite theory per- 
haps too far, although he always filled 
his |mniiier, used to beat tbe briars 
and willows to ascertain what manner 
of fly was not there, and with that he 
tempted the fishes. 

I believe, that during midsummer, 
when the weather is calm, the sky 
clear, and the river low, and when 
what is called fine flsliing is necessary, 
a close imitation, both of the appear- 
ance and motions of the natural fly 
may frequently be tried with advan- 
tage ; in whicii case the tackle may 
be allowed to drop g^'ntly down the 
stream ; but it more usually happens, 
from the style of flsliing practised du- 
ring the vernal and autumnal skites 
of a riv43r, that the hook is not decep- 
tive, from itb appearing like a winged 

fly which has fallen from its native 




element, but from its motion and as* 
pect resembling that of some ai}tii^ 
insect. When the end of the line 
first falls on the surface of the water, 
die fish may be deceived by the idea 
of a natural fly, and it is on that ac- 
count that the angler should throw 
his tackle lightly and with accuracy, 
niul it is on that account also diet 1 
advise the more frequent dirowing of 
die line ; hut so soon as the artist be- 
gins to describe his semicircle across 
tile ri\'er, the character of the lure is 
changed, and tile trout then seizes the 
bait not as a drowning insect, but as 
a ereature inhabiting its own element, 
whieli haii venturwi too far from the 
protection of the shallow shore, or the 
sedgy bank. That this is the case, a 
suiisidiary argument may also be 
drawn from the fact, that in most 
rivers the greater number and the fin- 
est fish are generally slain by the drag- 
fly, which, during the iirocess of ang- 
ling, swims an inch or two under wa- 
ter. 

The great secret in fly-fishing, after 
a person has acquired the art of throw- 
ing a long and a light line, is perse- 
veranec, that is, constant and continu- 
ous exertion. Your trout is a w’him- 
sical creature, even when the angler, 
with all appliances and means to boot, 
is placed apparently under die most 
favourable circumstances. Let him, 
however, commence his operations 
with flies which, upon general princi- 
ples, he knows to be good — ^fbr exam- 
ple, a water-mouse body, and dark 
wing, hare ear, and inuirfowl wing, 
red hackle and teal or mallard wing. 
It may frequently happen, that for an 
hour or even two hours he will kill 
nothing — ^but then it will as often hap- 
pen, that for another couple of hours 
he will pull them out with a most 
pleasing rapidity. " 1 tax not you, 
ye elements, with unkindness," yet 1 
believe Uiut the appetites and motions 
of the finny tribe are regulated and 
directtHl by certain (to us) almost im- 
perceptible changes in the state of the 
atiuus]>hcre, with which, os they do 

not proceed upon any fixed or deter- 
mined principles of meteorological 
.science, it is not easy for the angler to 
become acquainted, and, therefore, die 
only method to remedy the desagrC*^ 
ment thus arising, is to fish without 
ceasing as long as he remains by die 
'' pure element of waters." The art 


of ingling will probid)ly one day or 
other be the means of dirowing eon- 
sblerable light on the science of elec- 
tricity, St present one of the roost ob- 
scure branches of physical learning. 

I believe that a variable state of tlie 
atmosphere is bad for fishing--nor do 
I think as many do, that a dull gloomy 
day is the most favourable. If the river 
is not too low, 1 always prefer what, in 
ordinary language, migut be called a 
fine cheerful day, more particularly if 
there is a fresh breeze. And what I 
would more particularly press upon the 
notice of the angler, as soon as he be- 
comes master of the line, is, that he 
should cast lus flies more frequently 
than is the usual practice, and, gene- 
rally speaking, flsh rapidly. This 
should be more especially attended to 
ill streams where the trout are nume- 
rous, and not large. 

No general rules can be laid down 
in regard to striking and playing the 
fish, as excellence in this department 
of the art is solely the result of expe- 
rience, and can only be attained 
by practice. I am no great advocate, 
however, for what is called striking a 
fish. If a large trout rises in a deep 

ool, it may be of advantage so to 

0 , and tills will be sufficiently ac- 
complished by inclining the rod quick- 
ly aside, so os to draw out a few inches 
of the line, for if the reel is not allowed 
to run, tills operation is apt to snap tlie 
gut, or otherwise injure the tackle,— 
But if a trout, whether ^at or small, 
rises in a current or rapid stream, the 
sudden change in its position, imme- 
diately after it has seized the fly, is 
generally quite sufficient to fix tlie 
barb, without any exertion on the part 
of the .'ingler. 

1 shall not at present occupy any 
longer your attention, but at some fu- 
ture period I may probably communi- 
cate some observatioiir on the present 
state of the fly-fislKTics in diflen'nt 
parts of Scotland with which I happen 
to be acquainted, and which, I doubt 
not, will be found useful to many of 
your readers. Z sliall be happy to hear 
firom any of your contributors or ac- 
quaintances who feel inclined to im- 
pugn my theory, and shall willingly 
enter into a correspondence, either pub- 
lic or private, on that or any other 
subject connected with the art. 1 was 
higlily pleased with your introductory 
paper in last Number, not so much on 



ts« 

aceonat of its intriaste mait, thou^ 
tlkat was conadetabU, as that it fonn- 
ad the commeiieeiiieDt of a subject 
which certainly mudi more than 
many you have hitherto treated of^ 
desim a share of your readers’ cond- 
deraticm. I trust, that through your 
future exertions, this desideratum in 
the literature of Scotland will be 
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ipeediljr ud effiHtmBjr M^piied.— I 
T BWMiip yaax diedwBt iml>WuiMr, 

D. Macfaelakx, jcjk. 
Aberfisfle, Jvne 1810. 

1 have used the freedom to send 
you a present of some Loch Ard trouts 
killed this morning. Is not the larg- 
est of the dozen a singularly large 
trout ? He is like a fish. 


LETTER FROM HR ODOHERTY, ENCLOSING THE THIRD FART OF CHR18TABEL. 

HY DEAR EDITOR, 

1 need not say how much obliged to you 1 am for your kind recommendation 
of my poems to the notice of the public. Such litoality does you cre^t, and 

I verily believe promotes your sale." Nothing can more decidedly prove 
the degraded state of our periodical criticism, than this fact, that not one re- 
view, but your own incomparable one, has so much as allud^ to the existence 
of my poetry. What Mr Gifford can mean by such neglect of a man of at least 
equal genius with himself, I leave him to cx]dain to the world, when and how 
he can — as for Mr Jeffrey, the well-known difference of our poHtical sentiments 
sufficiently accounts for his silence. The Monthly Reviewers hate me because 
I am not a Unitarian, nor dissenter of any kind, and the British Critic looks down 
upon me because I am neither an Oxonian nor a Cantab. Of the notice of Ma- 
ga" I ^ not very ambitious, having been long tired of old women, and 1 do trust 
^ould my muse ever be buried, Colburn will not suffer that vampyre. Dr Po- ' 
lidori, to suck her blood. To you, therefore, my sweet editor, my undivided 
gratitude is due> and it shall be expressed in a way most conducive to your in- 
terests. You must have observed with regret, that many of our best living 
TOCts leave their greatest works in an unfinished state. It is my intention to 
finish these works for them, for I never could, at any period of my life, bear 
to think that any thing should be left but half done. I have accordingly fin- 
ished Mr Coleridge’s Christabel, and what was a still more laborious task, Mr 
Wordsworth's Excursion. If Lord Byron does not publish Don Juan spe^ly, 

I will, for 1 have written him, and he is very restless in ray desk. I have like- 
wise ready for the prcbs, a thick octavo of “ Plays on the Passions," which, if 
Miss Joanna Baillie does not bestir herself, shall infallibly be out before the 
fall of the leaf. In short, I wish, like ffic celebrated Maevey Napier, Esq., to 
become a So ptlementary Genius, and while he undertakes to render complete 
all the rest of human knowledge, permit me to do the same service to poetry. 

I have sent you the third part of Christabel, per ray friend the Bagman," 
who, so far from being a fool, as one of your critics averred, is next to our friend 
I), one of the sliarpcst blades in Glasgow. You will receive a bale of the 
Excursion by the waggon very soon. — Yours, for ever and a day, 

Morgan Odohebty. 

Archie Camerms College, Glasgow. 

^th June. 


CHRISTABEL. 

The Introduction to Part the Third, 

Listen ! ye know that I am mad. 

And ye will listen !— wizard dreams 
Were with me ! — all is true that seems !— 
From dreams alone can truth be had— 

In dreams divinest lore is taught. 

For the eye, no more distrau^t. 

Rests most calmly, and the ear. 

Of sound unconscious, may apply 
Its attributes unknown, to hear 
The music of philosophy ! 

Thus am I wisest in my sleep. 

For thoughte and things, which day-light brings. 
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CkHtioMg Part Third. 

Come to the i^tsad and single. 

But yerse and proaei, and joys and woes 
Inextricably mingle^ 

Wlien the hushed fhtiiie is silent in repose ! 
Twilight and moonlight, mist and stom, 
Black night, and fire-ey^ hurricane. 

And crested lightning, and the snows 
That mock the sunburns, and the rain 
Which bounds on earth with big drops warm. 
All arc round me while I fq)cl] 

The legend of sweet Christabel 1 


CI1RTSTAB£L, PART TJIIRI). 

Nine moons have waxul.^nd llie tenth, in its wane. 
Secs Christabel struggle in unVnown pain ? 

—For many moons was lier eye leas bright. 

For many moons was her vest more tight. 

And her cheek was pale, save when, w'itli a start, 

I'he life blood came from the panting heart. 

And fluttering, o cr that thin lair face 
Past with a rajiid nameless pace. 

And at moments a big tear filled the eye. 

And at moments a short and sniotheriHl sigh 
Swelled her breast with sudden strain, 

Breathed half in grief, and half in pain. 

For hep’s are pangs, on the rack that wind 
The outward frame and the inward mind. 

— And when at night she did visit the oak. 

She won; tlie Baron’s scarlet cloak, 

(That cloak which hapjiy to hear and to tell 
Was lined witli the fur of the leopanl well,) 

And as she wandered down the dell 
None sahl "twas tlie lady CliristalK'l. — 

Some tliouglil ’twas a weird and iigsome elf. 

Some deemed ’twas the sick old ilaroii himself. 

Who wandered heneath the snowy lift 
To count his beads in soltanu shrift — 

(For his shajie helow was wale to see 
All bloated with the liydroj»sie.) 

Oh ! had her old father the secret known. 

He hud st(K)d as stall, as the .statue of stone 
‘i'hiit stands so .silent, and white, and tali. 

At the upjuT end of liis banquet hall I 

Am I asleep or am I awake ? 
ill very truth 1 oil misUikc, 

As the stories of old come over my brain^ 

And 1 build in spirit the mystic strain ; — 

Ah ! would to the virgin that 1 were asleep! 

But I must wake, and I must weep! 

Sw^-ct Christabel, it is not well 
That a lady, piir(» as the .sunless snow 
That lies so soft on the mountain’s brow, 

Th.'it a maiden of sinless chastity 
In childbirth pangs should be doomed to die. 

Or live with a name of sorrow and shame. 

And hear the words of blemish and blame! 

— For the world that smiles at the guilt of man, 

^ Places woman beneath its ban ; 

Voi. V. o 0 
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’Tis pleasant too, on a fine spring day 
(A month before tlic month of May) 

To pray for a lover that's far away ! 

But, Christabcl, I cannot see 

The powerful cause that sways with thee 

Thus, with a face all waxen white. 

To wander forth on a winter night. 

The snow hatli ceased, dear lady meek. 

But the night is chill and bleak !— 

And clouds arc pitssing swift away 
Below the moon so old and gray — 

The crescent moon, like a bark of pearl. 

That lies so calm on the billowy whirl 
Rapidly — rapidly 
With the blast. 

Clouds of ebony 
Wander fast. 

And one the maiden hath fixed her eyes on, 

Hath pass'd o'er the moon, and is near the horizon ! 

Ah Christabel, I dread it, 1 dread it, 

'J’hat the clouds of shame 
Will darken and gather 
O'er tlic maiden's name. 

Who chances nnwedded 

To give birth to a child, and knows not its father! 

One — Two— Three — Four — Five — Six — Seven— Eight — Nine— Ten— 

Eleven I— 

Tempest or calm^moonsiiinc or shower. 

The castle clock still tolls the hour, • 

And the cock awakens, and echoes the sound, 

An<l is answered by the owls around — 

And at every measured tone 

Vou may hear the old baron grunt and groan ; 

'Tis a thing of wonder, and fright, and fear, 

The mastilf-bitrli's mnnn« to hear— 

And the aged cow in her stall that stands 
And is milked each morning by femulc bands 
(That the baron’s breakfast of milk and bread 
May be brought betimes to Uie old man’s bed 
Who often gives, while he is dressing. 

His Christabd a father’s blessing) 

That aged cow, as each stroke sounds slow. 

Answers it with a plaintive low ! 

And the baron old, who is iU at rest. 

Curses the favourite cat for a pest— 

Eor let him pray, or let him weep. 

She mews thro' all tlie hours of sleep— 

Till morning comes with its pleasant beams. 

And the cat is at rest, and the baron dieains ! 

Let it rain, however fhst. 

Rest from rain wiU come at last, 

And the blaze that strongest flashes 
Sinks at last, and ends in ashes ! 

But sorrow from tlie human heart 

And mists of care mil they depart ? 

T know not, and cannot tell, 

Saith the lady Christabel — 

But 1 foci my bosom swell ! 
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Chfistabeli Part Third. 

In my spirit I behold 
A lady-^call her iirin^ not bold-— 

Standing lonely by the bum 
—Strange feelings tliro* her breast and brain 
Shoot with a sense of madness and pain. 

All Christabcl return, return, 

liCt me not call on thee in vain ! 

'I'hink, la<ly dear, if thou art drowned 
That thy body will be found, 

Wlut anguish will thy spirit feel, 

When it must to all reveal 
WHiat tlic spell binds thee to conceal ! 

How the baron’s heart will knock 'gainst his cliesi 
When the stake is driven into thy breast. 

When thy body to dust shall be carelessly flung, 

And over the dead no dirge be sung. 

No friend in niouruiug vesture dight. 

No l}ki‘wake sad— no tapered rite !— 

lletuni, return tliy homo to bless, 

Haughtor of good Sir Leoline ; 

In tliat ebiiinher a recess 

Known to no otiicr eye lliaii thine. 

Contains the powerful wild-flowcr wine 
Tliat often cheerM thy motlier's lieart, 

Hady, lovely as tliou art 
Ketuiii, iiiul ere thou dost undress 
And lie <lowii in tliy nakedness 
Kepair to thy sec ret and Divouritc haunt 
And drink the wine as thou art wont I 
Hard to uncork and bright to decant. 

IMy merry girl — slie drinks— she drinks, 

Faster she drinks and faster, 

]\ly brain reels round as I see lier whirl, 

She hath turned on her heel w'lth a sudden twill 
^Vme, wine is a cure for every disaster. 

For wdicii sorrow wets tlic eye 
Yet tile heart Tvithin is dry. 

Sweet maid upon the bed slie sinks — 

May her dreams lie light, and lu r rest lu* dei‘i» ! 

(fOod ajigds guard her in her sleep ! 

rOMTO. 

“ What tiling was that ? 

As I siood here below nictliouglit his eyes 
Wen. Ivvi) full moons, he had a tliousaml noses.” 

Kin(i Leah. 

“ lliddle me tins, mid guess him, if you can, 

Will) hcais a nation lu a single man 

DltYllEN. 

“ besides the literal signiiication of each ]xis,>sagc in scripture, there arc hiddi-n and 
deep sfUsf^ wliieh escape the vu1e;dr eye ; but they arc not agreed about the niuubcT of 
tliesc mysterious signilicatioiivS. Some atlribulc to cverj' plinise three senses, otliers four, 
others :iguiu live, and the number is carried to seven by Angelome, a monk ut Lisicaux, 
who is far from deserving tlie incancst rmik among die exjiositors. 

Mosiieim. 

Sir, — You will not, I am pretty to admit of the ajiplication of any 

sure, think of assaying this important belle lettres scale of merit. Had I 

coininunication by any of your lower sent it over to the Dublin inanufac- 

testss of admission ItK subject is of tory uf gems, flowers, figures, ^kc., 

much loo grave and scrioub a natui\‘ eonducled by ^lessrs riiillips ik t’o., 1 
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should have been able to have pre- 
sented you witli a finished specimen of 
literary ware^ but I am too inucli in 
earnest^ too anxious to be of use, too 
much under the influence of real feel- 
ings^ to clodie myself in any other but 
a home-spun work-day suit of expres- 
sions. 

As a wish for the deliverance of 
this abused nation, from the growing 
pressure of fatuous power, and for the 
renewal of its worm-eaten constitution, 
is the exclusive motive with me in 
penning this pajicr, so the vigilance of 
party feeling, and the instinctive K''nsc 
of self-interest will, no doubt, induce 
you to give it publieily- 

The w?t7r men toniiiiig at pioscnt 
our naticnial cabinet, they ibr whose 
safety I now so liiimanely u'rite, reed, 
I am afraid, only one side ol' the leat* 
of politics. 'I’iiey lalvc in only a cei- 
1am cljiss of publications. They ii- 
main folded, as .Janies Hogg would say, 
in their own pens. The streams of 
ink by which they recline issue not 
from the rock, nor irieaiivler the plum 
in the noble fieedom of iiatuii., bat 
how from their own artificial founts 
along artificial channels. 

This being the case, I luve lecoui^e 
to you, and lug you will allow me to 
conceal myself JieliiuJ tljc* Iheiuliy 
cover of your .Magazine, that 1 may 
gain access to the apartments of thes,. 
grand vi/ieis ol' oui file, ami tlu t oat 
upon them tre they are uw.ue. Like 
honest ,fo)iii Knox, m the jji-e'w uci* of 
tiueeii iMary, T shall tell them oi their 
inc )nshler.ilioiu and open their i)es, 
if possible, to ^vhat L iK ibre them. 

Power, power, ])Ower, 1 know lo he 
the licginmiig, middle, ami uid, ol' 
their political cjne i. 'I'ln. ii drama i- 
pe»'ibclly classical in lespcct of the 
unity of /i/n/, 'nut oh how the moty of 
e//(c/ L \iolateil. One part of the 
audience, but 'ti.s only they wdio do 
not foresee Ibe e irasti’opiit , are full c>*' 
agreeable thought liul tlie other, 


and more knowing part, woop bitter 
tears. Our ministers, however, ought 
to remember, that as knowledge in a 
general sense is power, and ignorance 
weakness, so in their particular case a 
knowledge of the magnUude of the 
danger to which they are exposed, is 
necess.ary to their safety. In coinmu« 
nicating to them this knowledge I act 
a part, considering what relation I hold 
to them, of uncommon generosity. 

I have already said enough to su- 
persede any formal aimouucement of 
myself as a friend of liberly, and eo7j- 
seimaiihj one of the virtuous opposi- 
tion. I am sucli decidedly lunl un- 
ci laiigeably. As a true-blue preshy- 
lonaii oiict' said, iu lifting iij) the bnii- 
ntr of his kirk againat gaiiisiiyers, that 
were any man to conviticc him that ils 
foriu.> and discijiline did not pinceed 
irom the aiuisth s, lie would hold him 
a deceher, .so. in like maimer, I would 
hold you any oiu* else a deeoiver, 
an ihtcreihd decO’Nir, \vho would 
proi'r th It of the* opposition can he 

in thi wioiig. ' 

Vi»u are vrell aware, tliougli, of 
(onrse, jou do not eoiifcs^' it, that 
whatevvi* ^noy*. "ity o*‘ security this 
countr) bus uiuV.r the pre- 

sent miuisteis — indwi'luM', 1 (diowt 
enjoyed sonic little slinn* (»f good— 
has wholly been the fortuitous re^-ult 
Ol Cl rcuni stances. Ciooil i'ortune is the 
Kim of tile merit that can he coiiccdid 
to these geiiikmen. Jii tact, chanci\ 
that sigudous divinity, 1ms ruled and 
(utT'uleii and dispvised of all things 
amongst us. lie has been our prime 
evu y thing. The home and the for- 
eign depaiMKiits have been ciiually 

undii h- » ."iiiilMV’e. Me^sr, Vaiisit- 
tart Slid Co., though all along pre- 
t’lidine anil set m mg to act tioni and 
of the.iiselws, havels’cn nniliing moie 
than the agent'-, theorg.nis, andjiassive 
instrumeiUs, in their ^ eU\ede}>arl- 
iiieiits of vhi'i great powt r. What .any 
one Ol tliein stiys or lin's that is true 


• Thai, at leaht, tin sentiment!? ;iad measures u( tfic present quiuter-iledc genflenicn, 
cannot in any one inbtaiicc be correct, may be clo:»tly ilemoiistiattil by a reiluctio ad ab.sur- 
diini. 

Let tile straight line Th be the line of abstract truth, let tlk straight line On represent 
the o])H]ion of tlie opp«.sitioii in any given instance, anil iM y hi dial of tlic iniiustry on tlie 
same occasion. y 

Ai .Suppose M. j . lo bt parallel t»> 1’. b.— (). n. is. pa- 

•p . — Ji (). n. 1.S not jmralkl 

0- - - n to Al.y. (sec the axionifc), hut INI. y. is parallel to T.h. 

by aippObUion, hen. then arc two hues nut parallel lo Ciicli other, and yet both pai-allcl lo a 
third, which is absurd, M. y. then if» not iKirallel to T. h. such is the beaulihil proposition 
upon w)ui.h our sv’iteiti n-.sf. 
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or useful is no more to be ascribed to 
him than the responses of Apollo were 
to be attributed to Manto whom he 
inspired. 

These arc tlic most liberal senti- 
ments that can be sincerely entertained 
or honestly expressed of the rulers of 
this unhappy country — a country that 
has been led by u miul Tom^ and has 
had as dreadful a fall as poor bhtid 
Glo’ster. Well may we say to it, 

“ Iladsf. thnn becTi )uit gossamer, 

fi'titliers, air* 

So many ialhoms iluwn precipitating, 

Thou liad’st shivered like an egg, but thou 
dost breathe.”* 

Many, however, think, and pcrlnpj. 
with trutli, thal tlie Ijte hijpjiiei turn.s 
of tins lution’K fortune, liave bv'cii oc- 
casioned wholly by tiie n of our 
Hteersinen : so tint b.id they ecietl as 
they (Uiglit to liav«' dtme in tlie given 
circin.\st.inc' s, or as nmrt AttfiariouA 
pilots would Iku* conducted them- 
selvo!. in the sotie eint i gences— 
liiid they, for iii'-tnae, close reefed in 
place of :pre,idoig more caiivaos ; or 
had they Mkcn ihi fuhice AUurt 
,il oiuv to we.u 011(1 before the 
wind/’ 111 i>Iae'' of nuking lur sail 
iieurc; it, lue vese l of tlie stiin , W'ndd, 
ere tills, have bi’cu on a lee shore, 
quite a wreck. h-^s no right at 
this tmif’ to he j’lou;bing the deep. 
lOviry good wc at jiiLSent hud our- 
selves poshcssed of, js (‘p] indiums tt 
US ; it lowers us in tin' hculc of politi- 
Gil tnsdorn, 

I have allowed, that in some in- 
st.mces, this s. ..i in of bluuder.s luis 
hi ought fortJi good , but what security 
have tve ior tin* futaie — no more than 
a man walking in ii iiitch dark night, 
who may, for a while, haiu escaped 
ditches, bill does not know but that 
the next step is to plunge him into 
one over lieiid ami cars 

'iMiis situation of idf.iirs lias greiliy 
excited my patriotic feelings, .aid has 
occasioned me to cast ovei in my mind 
many plans for its amelioration. 


In these self-consultutionB^ this has 
been the train of my thoughts. Mr 
Vansittart and his coadjutors^ vte 
weak inen^ and so can do little good of 
themselves, stilly could they be brought 
to toko advice from their betters in 
political wisdom and foresight, matters 
might yet be much mended^ and much 
mischief prevented ; but how are they 
to be prevailed upon to submit to this 
scliooling. They are self-sufficient, 
nay, “ the* vice of impertinence has 
lately crept into our cabinet ; J and not 
only the Americans, but we ourselves^ 
the true and dignified champions of 
liberty, have been treated with ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

The great object then to he aimed 
at, is tlu* infusing, if possible, into the 
minds of these gentlemen, a due re- 
spect and vi ncralion for the Whigs., 
'J'iiey must be made to look at us 
again, anil that wntli ;iwx’ and rever- 
ence. 

I come HOW’ to b(‘ in labour for the 
bringing forth what 1 have conceived 
a*; tlu* most likely means of subduing 
the levity of our inconsidtTatt* minis- 
ters, and of giving them all those feel- 
ings to winds tlie opposition — the true 
friends oi‘ their country and mankind 
— which are necessary to jirevent them 
carrying things tlicir own way; or 
which is tin* same thing the wrong' 
u'mi 

Perhaps I may subjt’ct myself to 
the charge of unfairne&s, or even of 
cruelty, from the method which I 
have fallen upon to accomplish this 
purpose. It is the Uniidihj of our 
cabinet -marshals I am about to take 
advantage of. I intend to shake 
their self-coiiiidence by shaking their 
ntrvL’s. 

Af> lire, water, and <iir, are the three 
great powers resorted to in mechanical 
operations, so, analogous to these, tlu* 
three impelling powers of moral mu* 
efnnes ar.*, love, money, and fear. As 
to love, tiiere is not as much betwixt 
the two parties in tliis distracted coun- 


" King Lear— the next lint docs not suit, and tlicri torc is not nuotcd. 

*1* From tJiis everj-hour c3ipri*M»ioii which iii' have from our forefathers, one would 
infer that thu human ears had beL-n irniclt longer at (im* time than now. Perhaps the con- 
irartioii Ims hecn tlie tHLrt nf, and corresponded M'lfh iht* pifigress of knowledge ; or, it 
maybe, that the ears of 31idas uisappcan.d wlitu puymenti. in were suspended ; if 
■Ml, is tlicrc not u danger of these caus again sprnutouj fort'' with the resumption of such a 
mwle of payment 

^ i'aUiibm>d< Nv> IjXI. 
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try as would worm one's finpr-ends.* 
Qm and silver we fi^ve^ till nothing 
but copper remains. Such gifts do 
in truth produce a motion, but it is 
only one to demand what little may 
have been left in our purses. Love 
and money, then, being out of the 
question, we must have recourse, fur 
the driving of our plans, to the re- 
maining impelling force — fear. 

In having recourse, I have .said, to 
such an expedient, I may be ileemcd 
unfair or unfeeling ; but surely, in 
this instance, tlie end ought to he 
considered catliolic, and so sanctify 
tlic means. 

What ] mean to do i.s, to give an 
afTffre^aft'J view of the wliolc body of 
the Opposition Whigs. 

AVhen our Ministers do tliink of 
the Opposition at all, lluy take an in- 
divuIuaH::e(l or disert tilled view of it ; 
or rather, they figure to tlunisehcs 
this or that more prominent character 


or atom which belonffs to it— *Sir James 
McIntosh, for instanoe/Mr Brou^iami 
Mr Tierney, or some such great man 
or patriot. *Tis in tills way that they 
come to deem of and treat the whole 
connected mass of the talent, and vir^ 
tuc, and patriotism of the country, 
just as they would one of their indi- 
vidual fellow-creatures. 

Tlieir conduct in tlius so partially 
viewing matters is just as ridiculous 
a.s that of a scientific man would he, 
who, in seeking to gain a knowledge 
oftlie situation, lungnitiuU', or nature 
of a \rolcauic mountain, whose shak- 
ings, 011(1 eruptions, and grumblings, 
are fearful, only cxainints the .small 
s|Hriinens he may have in his eahi- 
iiet of its la\a, or ashes, or other rub- 
bisli ; or who, in having occiision to 
know the shores and boundaries of 
some sea or hike — file A^phsiltie lake 
perhaps— employs himself only in ex- 
amining the bottle of its water, f 


• We think these long protracted broils betwixt the houses of Whig and Tory might 
lie terminated in a very pretty and gentle manner, provided the o]>]>osed tanks really wish 
to ** march all one way/’ so tliat 

** Tlie edge of war, like an ill-sliealhed knife. 

No more shall cut Ids master.” 

To give at once the explanation and the source of my conciliatory niensure,— in ancient 
times the nations in the neiglibourhood of I'gypt disputed wliicli (>f tiicir languages was 
the primitive and natural speech of niaiikiiul. A wise king of that country, in order to 
determine the micstion wisely, appealed to Nature lierstlf. He gave two infants in 
charge to a sluplierd, who was to icar them W'itliout alluAving a woid of any language to 
be uttered in their pre.sencc, and carefully to oliscne tin first articulate sound they cm. 
ployed. By-and-hy the shepherd cainc and informed the king, that os often, as be entered 
the apartment oftlie children, they repeatedly exclaimed beccos.” IJjxin inquiry, tlie 
king found this word signified bread in die J’hienicuui tongue, and decided die contro- 
versy accordingly. 

Let tlie Frince Regent, dicn, board two diildrcn witli the Ivttrick Slicphcrd, to be 
brought up by him in the necessary silence and seclusion. 11c is on no account to sing his 
Jacobin songs to them. At an apjxiintcd and suitaldc let them he (piestionod on the 
various points at issue in the political world. Their responses will of course be truili itself, 
namely, Whiggism. 

*1* Salt water being occasionally used as a medicine, the allusion to it here gives me a 
fiur opportunity, in Ais side way, of hinting at a scheme which 1 have in contemplation, 
to be realized, however, only m the event of the failure of die present attempt to move 
tlie minds and bowels of our hard-hearted, sclt-wrilled Mini^t*.rs. “ '1‘hcir bowels* yearn 
over diems(dves,” as ,lohn Runyan says, but they have no compassion Tor us. 

I propose to exhibit die whole and valuable collection of the Whigs, not as a cabinet 
of curiosities, but as a driiff shop, and to class them accordingly. We shall have narco- 
tics, sudurifics, emetics, cathartics, &c. &c. The principal part of the stock wdl no doubt 
consist nf J)r SolwKton's catholicon, so nruich and justly fumed lor elTecting a radical refomt, 
in the constitutHtty and so drying up the fountain itself of all gnevanccs. 

The mentioning this materia mcdica scheme, recalls to my mind an important case in 
surgery, inueh to our present purpose. ’IVas related to me many years ago by a sol- 
dier’s wife, who solemnly deponed to its truth. A man of the regiment to whicli her lius- 
band belonged, fVoni haiing eat too much unripe fruit, was dirown into a dangerous ill- 
ness ; medicine could do nodiing for him. In this cme^ency, recourse was had to u 
very bold operation. The man was laid open ; his inti’stines were taken out, emptied, 
wavied, and again cart;fully replaced. His heart, which wjis also removed, was kept 
throbbing by being wrapt in hot loweN, aiid laid upon a warm plate. l*rc>vious to the ope- 
ration, or r.ilhcr dis'^iction, a 'bleeping draught I kuI ht‘,.n adnnnist.'rrd to th« patient; eA’'erv 
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whidi he may have had sent him by 
some adventurous fHend ; or, lastly, 
who, in place of cxfdoring some vast 
forest,— 

■ ■ not verdant 

Tlie ibliiiM, but of a dusky hue ; not light 
Tbe bou^s and tapering, but with knarcs 
deform'd, 

And matted thick ; fruits there were none, 
but thorns 

Instead, with venom iiHed,” 

examines only a branch which he 
have gathered from some great wild- 
ing’* ill it. 

The population of this country may 
he calletl 12,000,000 bodies* One- 
fourth of the human race is said to be 
under thirteen years of age, the age 
at which we incorporate our mem- 
bers; for the science of politics 
is like the grave. In it the young 
and the old, the novice and the cx- 


perienoedf are upon a leveL T|ie 
other limit, as to age, in ertar cn^, 
maybe called forty; for reallyby tm 
time of life, men genei^y, 1 find, 
bc^n to rel^ their nasp of the high 
difiintefeBted principle of Whiggiaiii, 
and drop down and perch on the loyr 
petty self-interests of Toryism. There 
they can better discern, and pick up 
any grains of com that may be lying 
about. 

Now, about three-fifths of the popu- 
lation is under forty ; thirteen to for- 
ty, then, includes about one-third of 
uic whole, viz. 2,000,000. 

I know not what proportion of these 
two millions you are inclined to allow, 
as belonging to our school. We shall 
suppose it, for the sake of modesty (a 
term convertible with Whiggism) a 
moiety. By multiplying the dimen- 
sions of an ordinary man by this sum. 


thing, liowevcr, was no sooner replaced and stitched up, when he awoke, and rose up, 
AU his ailments were gone. The only feding he liad was that of extreme hunger. This 
is A case, wc say, quite in point for us ; for since so delicate a structure as the human 
frame can tlius with safety and advantage be hud open, and cleared of all coimptions, why 
not our diseased political constitution ? It may be asked, what deeping draught could be 
^ven to render the operation safe ? I readily answer, employ Thomas Moore to sing a 
song.— his music is vUnical. 8)iould that gentlemnn W pre-engaged by some other hfly 
and pure task, perhaps a speech from Counsellor Philli]^, or a keture by Hazlitt, may 
do. These two gentlemen might fail to lull the patient to repose, by making him 
— ^ hearty laugh, however, would do as well as a sound sleep. 

* As to the number of I cannot speak ; they are comparatively few, T know. 

It is truly abtonishing, tliat, in this age of accurate thinking and expression, we should 
still be using the language which supposes the number of souls it may contain the popu- 
lation of a country ; or rather, the number of the people that of the souls. What wo^ 
we think of a vintner, who, in giving in the number of his bottles, called them all hottks 
of wine y when perhaps onc-half of them were merely wiiic bottles. 

When a eenhus is made at any time of the jmpulation of tliis roimtry, the spiritual gen- 
tlemen ought be requested to draw up one of the souls it may contain. A series of 
such would enable Mr Malthus, perhaps, to determine the law by which, in any country, 
the proportion of souls to bodies varies. 

Were those who may be employed thus spiritually to number the people, to name out 
the persons to whom a boul is a de^sideratum, Mr Maltlius would no longer have occadon 
to wonder at those puny ones who set their jfiucs^ 1 had almost absurdly said their minds, 
against the principles of population as exhibited by him— principles, the trutli of whidi has 
been made as apparent a^ that the sum of two and two make four. 

1 should thiak, that the result of a census might be expressed in a manner more char- 
acteri&tic of this poetic and scientific age, than that at present in use. Suppose the whole 
mass of the population formed into one mighty ball or orb. The diameter of this orb 
would become an accurate exponent of the sum of the census. 

Such a mode of conceiving of population would be attended with various advantages ; 
for instance— die principles of geometry, particularly tliose of spherical trigonometry, 
could be beautifully applied to many of the departments of political economy the com- 
parative population of various countries could be admirably exhibited, viz. by small cir- 
cles, in the same manner as the comparative magnitudes of die planets are expressed in 
books of astronomy ; — the different weights, too, of diose orbs, could be easily calculated, 
so dial the balance of Europe could be adjusted to a fraction. Indeed the scales might 
be laid aside altogether ; for os all the living orbs would be nearly of the same speewe 
gravity, the adjustment could be made by summing the diameters. 

Tlus spherical idea is not orighial. 1 take, at least, the hint of it from the learned 
Origen, the Dr Chalmers of his day, who conceived of heaven as a neat bowling- 
green, or billiard-table. He reckoned, that our bodies celestial, differing utogether fmm 
the form of our present tabernacle, will be round. 

VoL. V. 2 P 
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you have (he itatore and form^ ihc 
thews and bulk/' of Giant Whig. 

That emperor who sways 
The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from die 
lOe, 

Stood forth; and I in stature am more like 
A giant, than the giants are hts arms. 

Mark now how great the whole must be, 
which suits 

With such a part. If he were beautiful. 

As he is hideous now, and yet did dare j 
To scowl upon his Maker, 

So sung Dante of Dis— not so sing 
I of Giant Whig ; for I in stature 
am more like a giant," than a giant is 
like his little finger, and besides, he 
does not stand at mid-breast from 
the icc;" for I suppose him like John 
Banyan's Pilgrim in the Slough of 
Despond, up to the chin in mud, so 
that it is only his head we can con- 
template. 

In order to enable the comprehen- 
sion to reach this political poll, * sup- 
pose yourself placed before Ben-Lo- 
mond, Snowdon, or any other moun- 
tain you may have contemplated, and 
conceive, whilst you are gazing, the 
whole undiminished mass converted 
into a human head. ^Vhat a grand 
spectacle, and yet what a dismal one 
to every Tory ! 

Come all yc enemies of liberty, ye 
defenders of abuses, ye engrossers and 
abusers of power, especially ye secular 
popes and cardinals, — popes wlio have 
su])craddcd to tlie power of the keys 
that of' the crown , — come and look on 


this great Round Robin of heads, and 
be confounded, and say if you find 
yourself any longer at libmty to fol- 
low out your unssnetioned, your con- 
demned scliemes. 

Go to a proper point of view, that 
ye may be able not only to contemplate 
each amazing feature, hut feel the tre- 
mendous total of e^ct of the whole 
countenance. 

1 allow, that, to a superficial obser- 
ver, there is a dash of vulgarity in 
the contour, but no true lover of nature 
will see any thing that should not be. 
The ingredients of the cup of Whig- 
gism consist chiefly of those pure un- 
sophisticated diildren of nature, who, 
though in the lower circles of life, are 
for above the paltry baubles of facti- 
tious, conventional, false grace or de- 
corum. WTicu such put their heads 
together, the result, of course, will 
not be what you previously call ft real. 
Wc however judiciously inoert your 
scales of size and merit, so that our 
great men and your great men arc an- 
tipodes to each other, and rise in op- 
posite directions. Observe how slirewd, 
knowing, and angry our giant phiz ap- 
pears. Can you endure tliat look, 
which concentrates the* intensely ac- 
cumulated expression of a million dis~ 
approvinir minds. The blackness of 
indignation prevails over tlic whole 
face. Many a square acre of chocks, 
and brow, and chin, are furrowed and 
puckered by disinterested wrath. 

Lift up your eyes to yon exalted 


* I would scriouiily advise tiiat all further attempts to reach the Pole, and find tiie 
N.W. passage, be given over to the pocls, Sucli undertakings are far too much for un- 
ins]Hrca men. Dy employing tliosc who have studied navigation under the muses, you 
absolutely ensure ilic solution of all tlie geo^aphicol problems relating to the north seas ; 
problemb wliich, 1 fear, never will otherwise be solved, even though Mr Scoresby were 
emjdoycd in the service. 

Let a jraet be well braced with good Hippocrcncan grog, and give him his favourite 
muse, and hell go any where, and perform any feat you clionse. Hell spend a summer 
in the sun, or a winter on the pole, and never once complain of either extreme. Only 
hold out the twenty thousand pound premium, and PU engage, not only that the N.W. 
passage shall be discovered, but that at least fifty bold adventurers shall exhibit, this very 
summer, the British flag to the wondering natives along the whole northern shore of 
America, and arrive safely at Canton by the way of Bering's Straits. As for the North 
Pole, it shall be crossed at least every montli diuing the same period. Neither the Pole, 
however, nor the Vl*W. |iassage, should be made a common of. Some sldlflil, daring, 
and experienced poet-pilot should be appointed by government to this glorious enter- 
prise, and who realizes the necessary conditions so well as our poetical Captain Cook, or 
rather Columbus— Mr Soutliey. It would be needless to send out Lord Byron, for he 
would settle amongst tlie Esquimaux, and never return. 

It has just occurred to me, that a premium, still more tempting than the twenty thou- 
sand pound might be held out to the poet who may be apjHnnted to the command of the 
nortlicm expedition, viz. tlie promise of being criticised, on his return, by Thmas Campm 
lell, a gentleman who has given us more than “ the Pleasurei of Hope,''' even those of a 
rich pruition, and that not only as a poet, but likewise as a critic. His last work is an 
honour to Uritisli as well as to Britirii genius. 
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foKhead, and aay If you ave not brow- 
beaten to the ground. Its outlinesi 
extending miles and miles horison- 
tally and perpendicularly^ endoee a 
vast space deeply channelled by tor- 
rents of thought, or roughened and 
ridged by the convulsions of patrbtic 
anguish. A million of vexed sjdrits 
are there " contracted in one brow” 
of care. As you approach the r^on 
betwixt the eyes, the deep tracks and 
wrinkles of anxious concern, disap- 
pointment, and grief, increase, till 
the dark convolutions of valleys and 
ridges, immediately above the nose, 
seem another Switzerland, that land 
of liberty, and consequently of Whigs. 

But how are ye to stand the wither* 
ing flash of these huge orbs — these 
two great living lakes of eyes— half a 
nation at once looking through them ? 
In what dark, stern, reproachful gaze 
they ure flxed ! Fire and darkness arc 
mingled in them. The very light in 
th('in is darkness. 

Allowing that an individual can sec 
about fll^eeii minutes mto the future— 
(a Tory cannot sec five seconds before 
liim)— consider what a reach of vision 
these multiplied and maffmfyinfr or- 
gans of (.Tiant Whig must have m that 
direction. No wonder he can forefeU 
the issue of every measure as soon as 
'tis entered upon, for he actually /bre- 
sees it. He has fur more than t£e se- 
cond sight.* 

The nose — that nose which is a 
thousand times more acutely sensitive 
than tlichest scent dog’s; which can 
detect from the greatest distance the 
faintest effluvia of a fault — comes ncatt 
to be described ; and next again comes 
the mouth, particularly the tongue: 

A tongue which lies 


— Many a mod* hi bulk as hue 
** As whom the FaUei hmtip of moutioas 
flze, 

M litaoiaii. 

— — “ Or that sea-beasl 
«• Leviathan 

Whose thunders so oftsn threaten to 
split the very frame of die Constitu- 
tion ; whose words are so mi^ty that 
oidy very large ears can give them ad- 
mission. But ere we can address our- 
selves to a task so daring as the de- 
scription of these, we must he allowed 
a little respite, and time to invoke some 
su^icrior aid. 1 intend to impn^te 
the assistance of that exquisite por- 
trait painter, Dr Morris, your friend. 

In my next lecture on heads, after 
treating at great length of the prodi- 
gious organs of smell, taste, and speech 
of our subject— (as for the ear, see die 
description of Dionysius*) — I shall gra- 
tify the audience, or rather spectators, 
by some curious and important calcu- 
lations respecting him. I shaH endea- 
vour, among other things, to ascertain 
how many scavengers it would require, 
working a given time, to scra:|>c Ids 
tongue, he being somewhat ‘‘ foul- 
mouthed:”— How many barbers it 
would take to shave his head, in the 
event of his being seized widi a flt of 
madness, and so requiring the applica- 
tion of a blister How many thou- 
sand yards of flannel would be neces- 
81 ^ to make him a warm comfortable 
night-cap; or in the event of his 
death, in how many months all the 
weavers in Yorkshire could weave him 
a shroud.t 

The tliird lecture I intend to devote 
exclusively to the craniological pecu- 
liarities of Giant Wliig. The opera- 
tions for the determining of all the 


• Our vidons, and dreams, and BooUisayings ought to be coUccted into a volume, or 
rather vedumes. As they are rather of a sombre hue— the fall, the ruin of tlie country, 
the extinction of mental light, the annihiUdon of liberty and sewity, the qwliation of 
wealtli, &C. &C. being their subjects, the work ought to be bound in black boards, spotted 
with white tears. As an appropriate supplement to it, “ The Afflicted Man’s Compa- 
nion,'* “ The Crook of the Lot,” and Ilcrvcy’s “ Meditations amongst the Tomlw,** 
mi gh t to be added. What mournful luxury it would be to sit under a yew in the dole- 
ful groves of Whiggisni, and pore over so woful, and yet so consoling a brok. On seomd 
thought, I conceive tliat the substance of the work now proposed sh^d be inserted under 
tlie article Prophesy, in the New Supplement to the Encydopepdia Britannica. What 
ample materials die modem Apocalypse, viz. the Edinburgh Heview, would affiird of 
itself! 

f Blackwood’s Magazine for February 181B, see. 
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cnuikMtiiit qniBstitott 'vVlU be oon« 
dturted of a genttem wbo^asedsted in 
the late survey of this island': 86 that 
the elevations of the bumps, the depths 
of the cavities, and the relative sitiui- 
tions of all^ will be most accurately 
ascertained- The croniological map 
of the whole head will be given, beau- 
tifblly engraved by W. and D. Lizars. 

There may be some ill-natured 
enough to reckon, that were the cra- 
nium of Giant Whig dug through, 

**' Before their eyee in sudden view’* would 
“ appear 

The secrets of the hoary deep— a dork 
abyss, 

— — “ Where length, breadth, and height, 
** And time and pl^, are lost ; w’bcre 
eldest night, 

** And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
** Eternal monarchy, amidst die noise 
** Of endless wars, and by confhsion stand.” 


Aiid tbit imA a vosdge of brain would 
be fbnnd. 

This I have hesrd impudently as- 
serted, and that on the ground of 
Giant Whig being greatly inconsist- 
ent, contradictory, and even occasion- 
ally outrageous, in his conduct and 
language. It should, however, be con- 
sidered, that Giant WHiig's temper and 
sanity have been tried more tlian any 
man’s. And would not a constant 
state of chagrin, disappointment, and 
mortification, injure the soundest brain? 
If he has betrayed symptoms of wan- 
dering, ought he not rather to be pi- 
tied and southed than laughed at ? 

In the mean time, however, the ex- 
hibition is over, and he who would see 
the show again must pay another fare. 
N. fi. The charge is double to see the 
pollar monster fed. 

POLITO. 


NOTE FUOM Mn MULLION, KNCIOSINO AN ESSAY ON THE STATE 
OF THE NATION. 


DEAR MR EDITOR, 

I WISH you had laid aside your veil, and come up to the Parliament House the 
morning the news of Mr Tierney's great defeat arrivetl — 1 mean the defeat of 
his motion for a committee to enquire into the state of the nation. Faces were 
long, and arms reversed, all along tliat great parade of whiggcry, and the niulHed 
drums of demi-sedition played something not unlike a dead inarch to their an- 
cient bearers. I, for my part, entered into friendly conversation with one of 
the most moderate and sensible* whigs that walks the Ixiaids. We talked over 
the matter quietly uiul calmly, and parted as usual without being able to agree 
in any one point either of premises or conclusion. My friend, Mr S. on iny quitting 
him, said, You have said just nothing to the purjiose.” — I did not quite like 
this, so on returning home, I threw" together upon paper the siibBtaiiee, so fur 
as iny memory would serve me, of what I had said, resolving within myself, 
that you and your readers should act as umpires upon this occasion lietween tlie 
Whig and the Tory. In order to ensure you impartiality, J may mention tliat, 
in spite of his political opinions, my tru'iid is almost as great an admirer of 
your Miscellany as myself. He is one of the few eminent individuals of that 
sect who think it possible to be sincere without being cruel. lie bates the per- 
secuting spirit with which liis brethren treat dissenters like yourself. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mobdecai Mij7.lion. 

STATE OP THE NAIIOK. 

A FOREi&NFR, unacquainted with the lead him to expect from the senators, 
customs and fnms of the English se- a solemn and ceremonial inquest u})ou 
nate,— and esiiccially if he were a the total condition of the people whom 
philosophical foreigner, — would be a they represented ; an estimate of their 
good deal surprised to find how little whole economy, financial, martial, ng- 
the substance of that parliamentary ricultural, and commercial ; an csti- 
proceeding, which is technically deno- mate of their international relations, 
minated " an inquiry into the state of and of their internal state, with re- 
the maim" corresponds in dignity, spcct to laws and morals ; a survey of 
or in extent and compass, with the the national institudons^both as to 
gnodeor of its tide. The tide would their grounds and dieir tendency ; a 
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final verdict delivered upo© the state 
^ the country, as compared with its 
state at some ibrnier period, so as to 
furnish reasonable data for determine 
inp; whether, upon the whole, the peo- 
ple be progressive or improgressive : 
and the whole process conducted as ra- 
dically as the researches of a philoso- 
pher, and os rigorously as the sclf-ex- 
auiinatioii of a religious penitent. To 
these magnificent anticipations derived 
from the name, he would find a ludi- 
crous contrast in the ihinff. An in- 
quiry into the state of tlie nation uni- 
fonnly turns out to be an inquiry into 
tlic state of parties. The party in 
op])Osition are anxious at intervals to 
try their strength, more especially in 
the first session of a new parhainent. 
Much strength may possibly have 
been gained through the extensive 
diangt's made by a general election in 
llic composition of the house : some, 
they arc apt to flatter themselves, may 
have accrued to them from inijncssions 
favourable to themselves, produced by 
the course of events, and their own 
Wisdom or eloquence upon the minds 
even of old incmbtrs. At the same 
time they arc aware that a question of 
inferior magnitude, or one which (like 
the Catholic qucslion) is by general 
agroomint a privileged question upon 
which a plenary indulgence is grantwl 
to tender coiiscienceb and temler intel- 
lects, caniK)t serve as a test question 
for determining the several propoi lions 
of strengtli. A question is, therefore, 
cliostii of the largest ]»ossil)le compass, 
and pretty m-arly co-extensive with an 
inquiry into “ in ftc/ivruiy ” — by 

way of lirawing troni parliament a ver- 
dict upon the total merits of each party. 
It takes tile sliape of an inquiry into 
the state of the nation, rather upon 
negative grounds than positive, rather 
because it excludes all local and minor 
questions, than because it is seriously 
designed to embrace tlie wiilcst and 
most national. It is in fact a watch- 
word, by which the forces on either 
side are instructed to prepare for ac- 
tion ; a signal flying from the mast- 
head, by which the commandtr-m- 
chief makes known his intention to 
lay himself on board the eneiny. And 
the appropriate interest connected with 
the occasion is a martial interest, and 
our anxieties the same os those with 
which wc await the issue of a battle. — 
Looking at the question in this light, 
we may consider Mr Tieiney as liv- 


ing HUBtamed one of the naiiii 
cttous defeats, and the pieseot 
nistration aa having achieved oii& e4t 
the most hrillUnt decisive vieto-r 
riefl which our parliatnentory annala 
record. A few weeks ago, as our tea* 
den are aware, Mr Tierney, (the lead- 
cr of opposition) made a motion that 
the house do resolve itseli' into a com- 
mittee of the wlrole house, to consider 
of the state of the nation.” Each side of 
the houBemustcredin unusual strength; 
flve hundred and thirty-five memliers 
voted ; and four members of Gren- 
ville politics sheered oflj it seems^ 
without voting. The result was— that 
die number of those who voted with 
ministers more than doubled (viz. by 
one) the number of those who voted 
with Mr Tierney. Old soldier as this 
gentleman is in parliamentary tactics— 
we cannot but suspect, that on this 
occasion lie was surprised and con- 
founded by the result. That he mis- 
calculated his strength is indeed evi- 
dent from his having made the motion 
at all ; for he could not design to em- 
blazon, m the way he has done, 
the strength of administration ; and 
most undoubtedly, if he had even re- 
solved upon the motion at any risk, for 
thi: sake of parading his forces, and 
that he might ascertain who was with 
him and who against him, he w^ould 
not, under any anticipation of so total 
a defeat, have allowed himself to put 
the issue upon tliat foundation which 
be did ; for in the opiming of his 
speecli, ha^’ing spoken very iavourabiy 
of the compobition of the present 
House of Commons — as coui)n'clieiid- 
iug “ a larger proportion of nicii con- 
iiectal with no ]>arty than he (who bad 
sate and voted in so many houses) had 
ever before remembered,” he drew a 
natural inference, that such a house 
would vote without reference to 
cither side ; — that they would weigh 
measureb and not men.” Miscalculate, 
therefore, Mr Tierney did, wc may be 
assured, from some cause or other; 
possibly from the successes which his 
party has hail once or twice this ses- 
sion ill skiimislics upon local ques- 
tions. JManifest it is, that he mis- 
counted his own strength, or mis- 
coiiiited the probable attendance on the 
opposite side. During this session (as 
appeared from a pretty plain hint of 
J^rd Castlereagli) the ministerial party 
have been very slack in attendance ; 
and possibly the assembly might not be 
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" frequent am} frdl'* ipvlien Blr Tierney much Interfere with the popularity of 
wass^eiddiig; fer he must have spokra government, and at present it is wholly 
early in the even^. Be the cause extinct. Upon the whole therefore, 
howevor of his miscalcalation what it as far as it is possible for an English 
may,— -miscalculate he did : and he ministry to be so, we believe that the 
has himself taught us how to inter« present ministry are and wiU continue 
pret the triumph of ministers. Of a to be popular. How have they be- 
house admitted to be on independent come so.^ What is the tenure upon 
house, and voting conscientiously, the which they keep dieir hold upon the 
major part by fer voted with ministers ; national regard ? This is on interest- 
and whosoever did so vote confessed ing question : it will be the same ques- 
(acoording to Mr Tierney,) his per- tion, presented under another aspect, 
feet confidence in the wisdom, vigour, if we ask how it is that their oppo- 
and enteiqirise of ministers, his un- nents have become unpopular ? This 
qualified approbation of their mea- we shall attempt briefly to answer; 
sores, and his opinion that their career premising that, by their opponents we 
ought not to be interrupted. This mean the old opposition or Fox party, 
construction of the vote was held out The character and manners of the first 


in terrorem to those who might be 
dubiously affected towards ministers, 
but after the votes it reflects an awk- 
ward commentary upon the general 
sentiments and disposition of pirha- 
ment, such as Mr Tierney will be 
sorry to have made binding upon his 
candour. Possibly there were some 
conscientious men among tlioae who 
voted on that night with ministers — 
who did not think thcinsclves pledged 
by their vote to so wholesale an ap- 
probation of ministerial conduct as 
Mr Ticmey for an immediate purpose 
affected to think. Making even very 
large deductions from the merits and 
claims of ministers, there will still re- 
main an amount of merit mounded on 
past services large enough (we con- 
ceive) to ensure them at all times a 
triumph in public opinion on a compe- 
tition with their opponents. For tlte 
present at least the ministers ore de- 
cidedly popular in the house : their 
strength is greater perhaps than they 
themselves had imagined. Out of the 
house no less, — ^abstracting from the 
envy which attends the possessors of 
power among those of their own rank, 
and from the odium which attaches 
among the lower ranks to the ostensi^ 
ble imposers of taxes, — ^we tliiiik that 
ministers arc not unpopular. A partial 
clamour was one time raised against 
them in refCTbncc to some energetic 
measures of domestic policy ; but tliis 
clamour had it's birth, we believe, with 
the frantic reformers, and never reach- 
ed the well-informed classes : men of 
intelligence are more apt to complain 
of an undue laxity of domestic govern- 
ment ill the present ministry, and too 
servile a fear of the popular voice. 
At no time thcTcfurc did this clamour 


Lord Holland were not English, nor 
acceptable therefore to the English na- 
tion. But of him we do not pmqxise 
to speak : the public feeling might 
sufi'tT a slight prejudice os respected 
his son from a previous knowledge and 
dislike of the father. But that pre- 
judice, if it ever existed, soon relented 
before the splendid powiTs of Charles 
Fox : and, at a hoyisli age, we may 
affirm that Charles Fox was popular. 
How came it that he and his party, 
composed of so many brilliant men, 
have since become so irredeemably un- 
popular that no changes of public at- 
fliirs have ever restored them to any 
national favour.^ Chiefly, as wc believe, 
from three causes : — 

1. The firstgreat shock given to there- 

I mtation of the Fox party was it's coa- 
ition with the party of Lord North. 
During the reign even of Charles the 
Second there had been no case of equal 
pub}icprofligacy. Of all the graces which 
can adorn and recommend a public 
disputant, that which is most effectual 
to win esteem and to disarm oiq>osition 
is the grace of sincerity and zeal. To 
see a man earnestly contending for 
what he believes to be tlie truth is al- 
ways an affecting spectacle: and we 
are all ready to pardon, on the single 
consideration that he is in earnest, — 
much of intemperance — ^much anger— ^ 
much ignorance — much even of error. 
Liberties, which we should else repel 
with indignation, we tolerate by way 
of doing homage to the spirit ol con- 
sdeutiuus zeal which we believe to 
prompt them. To be in earnest, in 
short, and deeply in earnest so as to 
forget one’s self) and to be swallowc'd up 
in the single consideration of the truth, 
is die most iiotont and captivating do- 
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quenoe. Commcnsuxate with the love 
we bear to sincerity is the reaction of 
disgust upon finding that we have been 
duped by counterfeit semblances of 
sincerity. Of this disgust the Fox 
party^ upon the coalition with their 
opponents, became the immediate ob- 
ject; and the consequences were the 
more fatal, because those were the 
most deeply ofilnded who had given 
tlieir warmest sympathies to that party, 
and because the oficnce was not of a 
nature to be healed, all manifestations 
of zeal and generous wanntli seeming 
afterwards in that party but a subtler 
hypocrisy. What little character the 
party might liave left was sacrificed in 
its second apostacy when it coalesced 
with the Urenvdlcs. Indeed, by that 
lime the Fox party had sunk so low 
in the public opinion, that it was up- 
on the infatuated partners in its guilt 
that the weight of public indignation 
settled ; to tlie Grenvilles it was fatal, 
and to all tlidr hopes of future i>opu- 
larity ; for they had slight talents to 
dcpc'iid upon, and rested only upon 
the opinion held of their integrity. 
On the triple brass of tlie Foxites all 
moral indignation it was felt w'ould be 
filing away. 

2. The second cause of the unpo- 
pularity of the Fox party will be found 
in the dissoluteness of life and morals 
which characterised its most conspi- 
cuous members. This is a grave 
cluugc, and not easily discussed m our 
(lays. For its truth, however, we ap- 
peal to the recollections connected with 
the private history of Oevonshire- 
liousc, and to the whole tenor of pri- 
vate anecdote. Among the most dis- 
tinguished members of the party tlicrc 
was a general licentiousness of opinion 
and of action •, a disregard of external 
decorum ; and a recklessness even of 
appearances. No saciifices were made 
to the institution? of the land ; none 
to place and authorised dignity ; none 
to the temper of the English people. 
The vices of the opposition, os they 
were of foreign growth, put on for the 
most part a face of foreign audacity. 
On this head, however, it is for tlie 
next age to speak more plainly. 

3. But that which eclipsed all other 
offences of the Fox party^that which 
is the main cause of its unpopularity 
and which has made its unpopularity 
hopeless and immedioible— is its total 
want of patriotic feeling and its habit 
of sympathising with the worst ene- 


mies of England. Here lay the oon« 
summation and the crown of all its 
offimees. The two former blots upon 
its escutcheon might possibly have 
been washed out : much may be ^ 
fected with the lower classes, and 
with all classes something, by a fer« 
vent concern for the national wdfiire, 
and never was there such an opportu- 
nity presented to any party of re- 
deeming its former offences in the 
opinion of its country as was offered 
to the Fox party in 1803 on the open- 
ing of tlie war with Bonaparte. By 
that time the course of events had 
united the patriotic all over the world: 
and to men of all parties, who had 
any eye to the public good, there was 
no course left but one. The voice of 
duty left nothing to the deliberative 
will of the individual, but im|)osed 
uj;^n all men a stem monotony of 
principle mid of conduct. The Fox 
party, however, which liad always 
shewed a bluntncss of sensibility in 
relation to what affected the national 
honour or welfare, grew colder in their 
patriotism, as the appeals to their pa- 
triotism became more urgent and pas- 
sionate'. About the beginning of the 
Peninsular war in 1808, when a last 
golden opportunity was offered to that 
jiarty of recantation, its sym^iathy 
with France became keener than most 
men’s patriotism. (At this time the 
cause of England, from being the 
cause of Europe, had been exalted 
into the cause of human nature. At 
the same time, and in due proportion 
to the exaltation of the cause, did tho 
rancorous hatred of it increase among 
the Foxites: their leader was now 
dead: but his spirit still reigned a- 
mongst them, or a spirit equally 
estranged from all magnanimous feel- 
ing. Before this time, it had sliocked 
all men of English feelings to see an 
English duchess connected with the 
Fox party (herself a woman originally 
of amiable nature) cherishing and pa- 
tronising all manner of French ver- 
min — carrying about, for instance, a 
hound (Gen. Boyer) who publicly 
boasted in every English company, 
that with ten thousand Frenchmen he 
would take military possession of 
England ; whilst the polite Foxites 
sto^ by and listened — ^and, instead 
of braining him with an English 
fan, bowed and admitted that his 
arguments were very plausible. It 
had shocked all true Englishmen to 
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dot flw Morning Okrontde, Hie We hm snffldently nointed oat the 
frfBcM paper of Hie ptoty, was Hie groonds on whtdi we belieire the Fox 
tti^Hng champion of whatsoerer was party to have fbrfHtecl its popnlarity. 
Fr^ch, the apologist of French atro* These groands lie too de^ fbr any 
cHieB, and the assetter of French chance that, in this generation, the 
li^ts and hcmottrs. But it now be- party should retrieve its repletion, 
came still more shocking to see, that The merits of the priAent Ministry, 
wit h in the very walls of parliament, and Hicir popularity, rest upon a po- 
Boiiaparte and the French nation had lar op^wsition of principles and of con- 

portisans who could not have served duct ; more especially with respect to 
them more faithfully and zealously if the grand cause at stake in tne last 
they had been regularly bribed. It war. In relation to that, their services 
now became a passion with the Fox have been infinite, and can never be 
.pBTty, and to their everlasting infamy, forgotten. It is upon these retrospeo> 
(with the Grenvilles no less) to serve iion claims of the ministers that wc 
nnd pay homage to Bonaparte. Some ground our res|KT.t for them, and our 
-there were in both parties, who re- indisposition to the cause of their op- 
sen ted any words of disrespect to Bona- poncuts. This view of politics leaves 

parte as a personal affront to themselves, us an ample latitude of dissent and 
All of them, to the extent of their power, disapprobation, os reganls the present 
laid a weight upon the exertions of the conduct of ministers, when their mca- 
country ; all prophesied ill to Eng- surcs are to be tried by another stand- 
land ; all found it difficult to conceal ord than in titne of war ; but, under 
their exultation at the approach of any call for dissent, or even for disap- 
any national disaster; oil were afflict- probation, this view of politics entails 
ed at the humiliation of Bonaparte, upon us a never-ending debt of grati- 
and mourned on his final discomfiture tude to the present ministry for hav- 
fls under a private calamity. But we ing hoped well, and for having ani- 
need not retrace circumstantially the mated the hopes of Europe during a 
conduct of the Fox party, which, as season of darkru^ss, and for having 
proceeding from Englishmen, it can- conducted thiso hones by wisdom and 
not but afflict an Englishman to rc- great em rgy to their final glorious 
member or to think of as possibility. conRuminatiun. 


nOWBICIl's MISSION' TOASUANTrE, 

( Continued from 183, and concluded, ) 

We have alreaily very unreservedly mong the IMoors, but not the least 
expressed our opinion upon the often- notion upon the suhji-ct amongst the 
sive egotism of Mr Bowdich. There negroes. Mr Bowdich has taken very 
is, without doubt, a sufficient jiortion laudable pains upon this intricate ques- 
of this vanity in tlic second part of the tion, and has compared all the ac- 
volumc before us. Wc shall however counts that have hitherto been piih- 
foiget, as far as may be, these defects, lished, with a body of very valuable 
and proceed to give an abstract of the local information. The result appears 
interesting information conveyed to us. to he, from the commonly reported 
There are nine great paths leading courses of these rivers, that the Niger 
firom Coomassie, namely, the Dwalein, ends in the Nile, tht‘ Gainbaroo in the 

Akim, AsH«, Warsaw, Sauce, Gaman, Lalie Caudec, and the Oogooawai in 

Daboia, and Sallaglia. We must rc- the Congo. 

fer our readirB to what is said con- As the Ashantees imagine, that to 
ceriiing these places ; as the account sjieak of the lieatli of a former king is 
is too fong to transcribe, and two mi- a crime equal to that of enquiring who 
nute to abridge. The Ashantees would be the successor of the present ; 
call all the slaves, whom they bring and as, indeed, it is made capital by 
‘ down to the water-side, Dunkos ; an the law, to converse of either the one 
epithet, not of any national import, but or the other, it is no less difficult than 
merdy synonymous with the “ bar- perilous to trace the history of such a 
ba^n” of the Greeks and Romans, people. According, however, to eom- 
Conceming the source of the Niger, mon tradition, theAshantees emigrated 
there was a difference of opinion a- from a country nearer the waterside. 
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and subjecting the Wnstni^ latas, and 
two l^aer powers, founded Che present 
kingdom. The Ashanfeees seem to 
have adopted their langiuige« which is 
radically difttirent fVom tliat of the 
Fantees. When Adakoo, chief of the 
Braffocs, a Fantec nation, consulted 
the fetish men of the sanctuary, near 
Sooprooroo, on the Aiihantce War, they 
answered, that notliing could be more 
offensive to the tetish, than the Fan- 
tees preventing the peaceable inroad 
of their inland neigiibours with the 
waterside, because they were formerly 
ajl one family. The conduct of the 
later emigration of the Ashantccs is 
ascribed to Sai Tootoo ; who, assisted 
by other leading men of tlie party, 
and encouraged by superstitious omens, 
founded Coomassie ; and was present- 
ed with the stool, (or made king) 
from his su^ierior qualifications. The 
Dwabin moiiarciiy is said to liave bet'n 
founded at the same time by Boitinne, 
who was of the same family as hai Too- 
too, being the sous of sisters. Boi- 
tinne and his party took possession of 
Dwabin, the largest of the aboriginal 
towns, while Sai TooLoo built Coo- 
massic. These two nations have i riain- 
tained a commuii interest for more than 
a century. Such a league preserved 
inviolably by two rising and adjacent 
powers, and the discretion of making 
many services, jealousies, and dis- 
agreements subservient to one general 
policy, IS a most rcraarkabit* circum- 
stance in a history composed of wars, 
assassinations, and successions. The 
AsJiantee government (not unlike the 
Fnglish government in India) made 
the chiefs of the conquered countries 
reside in Coomassie, and the towns 
they built in its neighbourhood, vest- 
ing them with titular dignities ; thus 
conciliating them by continuing them 
4n tbeir governments, and checking 
tbeub by exactinj? their frequent 
lendance at festivals poliHicall> insti- 
tuted. Alilitary commaud seems to 
liave been the sole prerogative of Sai 
Tootoo; the judicial and legislative 
power ''of the king being controlled by 
the aristocracy much more than at 
present. vSai Apokoo, brother of Sai 
Tootoo, was next placed on the stool, 
(^1720). Had there been no brother, 
me sister's son would have been the 
heir. This extraordinary rule of suc- 
cession, excluding all childron but those 
of a sister, is founded on the argu- 
ment, that if the wives of the sons are 
VOL. V. 


fbithLsss, the blood of the ftunily ie 
th«ly lost in the (Spring ; bat 
the oa^hters deceive their hushan^^ 
it is still preserved. Apokoo fhiisbe^ 
the building of Coomassie. He wsO 
succeeded by his brother Sai Ag uiywf, 
17il, during whose reign the king 
Akim, desiring to go to war with his 
neighbours, was first obliged to obtain 
l>cnnission from the Ashantee govern- 
ment, on the condition of yielding half 
the spoil. As, however, little was 
gained and nothing granted, he soon 
heard of Aquissa's intention to de- 
mand his head ; upon which he sum* 
moned his ministers, and desired In 
sacrifice his life for the quiet of his 
people. His ministers insisted on 
sliaring his fate; a barrel of gun- 
powder being brought for each to sit 
on, they drank a large quantity of 
rum, and blew themselves up with 
the fire from their pipes. We much 
doubt whether the ministers of Euro- 
pean kings would be thus devoted. 
In 17H5, Sai Quamina succeeded his 
grandlatfiLT Sai Cudjo. During this 
reign the Ashantees invaded Banda, 
the king of which country, Odrassee, 
seeing that he must inevitably full into 
the enemy's hands, and to prevent his 
head being found, (the concealment of 
which he knew would disquiet the ene* 
my and solace his own people,) ordered, 
just before lie killed himself, a woman 
to be sacrificed, and bis bead to be sewn 
up within her body, which was after- 
wards to be buried in the heap of the 
slain. It was, however, discovered by 
means of bribes, and is now on one of 
the king’s great drums ! ! He, Sai Qua- 
mina, was dethroned by tlie intrigues 
of his mistress, and as a release from 
disgrace and poverty implored death ; 
which was inflicted (as tlic blood cf 
the royal family could not be shed, and 
as he could not be privately drowned 
in the sacred river) by fixing his feet 
on the ground, bending his body 
backward, with a prop in the small of 
his back, and susiiending several large 
teeth of ivory from a noose around his 
neck, wdiich, hanging from the prop, 
strangled him. In 179!) Sai Tootoo 
Quamina, the present king, was ele- 
vated to the stool, being then about 
seventeen years of age. Sai Tootoo is 
considered to take better care of the 
treasury than any of his predecessors. 
He cautiously extends his prerogative, 
and takes every means of increasing 
the number of secondaiy captains, by 
2Q 
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djgnifmg the ymiiig men brought up 
atom ms perm* The kmg*fi private 
cbarActer is very amiable; the thil- 
dren of his brothers share the fondness 
and indulgence which endear him to 
his own, and his fbw moments of re- 
creation are the liveliest of theirs. To 
present him with the trifles which at- 
tracted his notice in his visits to the 
mission, offended him ; as he seemed 
to thinks that to dashes (pre- 

sents) on private vis^to, debased the 
motive of bis condescension. The 
king is, notwithstanding, very capri- 
cious, though his humanity is fre- 
quently superior to his superstition 
and policy. He dismissed tlie mission 
twice, witli an apology for not pro- 
ceeding to business, confessing the 
first time, that he had been much ir- 
ritated, aher he hud summoned the 
mission, and had not as yet n^eovered 
his calmness; the latter, that some 
agreeable news had induced him to 
drink more than fitted him to hear 
important palavers. In his judicial 
administration a lie always aggravated 
the punishment, and truth generally 
extenuated, and sometimes even atoned 
for the offence. I'hc king’s manners 
arc a happy union of dignity and af- 
fability. He speaks more logically 
than most of his council, and is very 
shrewd in his questions. War, legis- 
lature, and medmnism, arc the fa- 
vourite toiiics of his conversation. His 
frreat fault is ambition. The manners 
of the higher order of the captains are 
courteous and hospitable in private, 
though haughty and abrupt in public. 
They think that war alone affords fit 
display for ability. They are candid 
in acknowledging their defeats, and 
just to tlic courage of an enemy ; but 
they possess little humanity, and are 
very avaricious and oppressive. The 
lower order of the people are ungrate- 
ful, insolent, and licentious. The king 
repeatedly said, he believed them to 
be the worst people existing except the 
Fantees ! 

The king, the aristocracy, (now re- 
duced to four,) and the assembly of 

the captains, are the three estates of 
the Ashantee government. The ge- 
neral assembly of the Cahoceers and 
captains is generally summoned to 
give publicity to the will of the king 
and we aristocracy, and to provide for 
ito observance. The king is heir to 
-the gold of every subject, from the 
highest to the lowest ; and his majesty 


contributes to the fUneral custom of 
the deeatsed individual, to validate his 
daim. This law, however, is some- 
times anticipated by the fkther pre- 
senting his children with large sums 
of gold jnst before his death. The 
gold, buried with members of the royal 
family, and deposited with their hones 
in the fetish house at Bantama, is sa- 
cred, and cannot be used but to re- 
deem the capital from the hands of an 
enemy, or in extreme national dis- 
tress. To be convicted of cowardice 
is death. In tcrest of money is 33 j per 
cent for every forty days, which is ac- 
companied ot'ter the first period by a 
dash of liquor. No man is punished 
for killing his own slave, but he is for 
the murder of his wife and child. If 
a great man kills his equal in rank, he 
is generally allowcnl to die by his own 
hands. If a person brings a fHvolous 
palaver (or action) against another, he 
must give an entertainment to the fa- 
mily and friends of the acquitted. It 
is forbidden, as it was by Lycurgus, 
to praise the hCiiuty of another man’.s 
wufe. None but a captain can sell his 
wife, or put her to death for infidelity. 
The good treatment of slaves is in 
some degree provided for by the li- 
berty they have of transferring them- 
selves to any freeman. 

There is a superstition familiar tu 
every native of these parts, and wliicli 
is indeed the source of their religious 
opinions. The tradition is this : — In 
the beginning of the world, God 
created three white and three black 
men, with the same number of wo- 
men ; and that they might not have 
reason afterwards to complain, he gave 
them their choice of good and evil. 
A large box or calabash was set on the 
ground, together with a piece of paper, 
sealed up on one side of it. God gave 
the black men the first choice ; who 
took a box, expecting it to contain 
every tiling ; but, on opening it, there 
appeared only a piece of gold, a piece 
of iron, and several other metals, of 
wliich they did not know any use. 
The white men opening the paper, 
rrere told every iftinff, God left the 
blacks in the hush, tot conducted the 
whites to the waterside, (for all this 
happened in Africa) communicated with 
them every night, and taught them to 
build a small ship, which carried them 
away to another country, whence they 
returned after a long period. With 
this imaginary alienation fi'om God, no 
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^espondenev is assodsted. They om- 
sider indeed, that it diminishes their 
earthly gifts and eomfortB, but that 
ftiturity is a dull and torpid state to 
the TDcyority of mankind. The kings, 
cabooem, and the higher dass, ue 
believed to dwell with the superior 
Deity after death. It is with this im- 
presaion, that they kill a certain num- 
her of both sexes at funerals, to ac- 
company the deceased, and announce 
his distinction. The spirits of the 
interior classes are thought to inhabit 
the houses of the fetish, in a state of 
indolence, as a recompense for the 
drudgery of their lives. Those of su- 
perior wisdom and experience are said 
to be appointed guardians and ad- 
visers to those who acknowledge the 
fetish. But there are bad as well as 
good spirits. They who have neglect- 
ed the funeral rites of their family, 
ore haunted by the ghosts of those 
whose crimes have nullified, or whose 
circumstances have deprived them the 
mediation of tlu‘ funeral solemnity. 
There arc two orders of fetish men. 
The drst class dwell with the fetish, 
who has a small round house, general- 
ly built at a distance from the town. 
They question the oracic, and give its 
ies]M)nses. The other class mix with 
the people, and are treated much like 
fortune-tellers or conjurors in Europe. 
The black art of these fellow.s consists 
ill knotting and dividing behind the 
hack several strings and shreds of lea- 
ther. Half the oiferiiigs to the fetish 
are pretended to be thrown into the 
river, the other half belongs to the 
priests. In Asliantec there is not a 
common fetish day, as on the coast, 
where Tuesday is kept free both from 
fishing and working in plantations. 
Diftercnt families solemnize different 
days of the week, by wearing white 
cloths, abstaining from palm wine and 
labour, as they do on their birth-day. 
The king's family keep tuesday as 
their fetiSi day. The Ashantees have 
also their Fasti and Nefasti. The 
a^ry beads are held in great venera- 
tion. The natives believe that when 
these heads arc buried in sand, they 
not only grow, but breed. When they 
drink, they spill some of the liquor on 
the ground, as an offering to the 
fetish ; and when they rise mim their 
seats, their attendants instantly lay 
them on their sides, to prevent the 
devil (whom they represent to lie 
rhitej from slipping into their inas- 


i»ir*s places. Neither the Asbantee 
nor their neighbofors have tmj tadition 
of a deluge. Over this ignorant and 
credulous people the Moors, resident 
amongst them, seem to exercise n 
most ]^werfhl and lucrative influence. 

A fetish of a few lines ftom a Moor, 
impels the Ashantees to the most dar- 
ing enterprises They firmly believe 
it capable of rendering them invinci- 
ble in war, and averting every c\il but 
sickness and natural death. The fee 
for a small scrap of this nonsense is 
six ackies — ^thirty sliillings. A sheet 
of paper would support an inferior 
Moor at Coomassie for a month ! The 
Moors say, that Moses spoke like God, 
that Abraham was the friend of God, 
that Jesus was the spirit of God. but 
that Mahomet was the best beloved of 
God. Moses, they add, wrote Taura- 
too, David Taboura, Jesus, Lingheel, 
and Mahomet, all the Koran They are 
accustomed to augur from the sacrifice 
of slicep, with which the king sup- 
plied them abundantly ; and, except- 
ing those who had made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, of which they told wonder- 
ful tales, did not hesitate mingling the 
superstitious of the natives with tlieir 
own, either for their profit or their 
safety. They are also tolerably expert 
in tricks of legerdemain ; which, doubt- 
less, would nave no slight advantage 
in aiding and confirming their mysti- 
cal absurdities, and gainful quackeries. 

The Vam custom is annual, and is 
held just at the maturity of that vege- 
table This is their greatest national 
solemnity. We have already transcrih- 
ed Mr Bowdich's account of the re- 
ception given to the mission. The 
same jxnnp, though witli some no- 
velties, distinguish^ the first day of ’ 
the Yam custom. Wc have not room 
to describe at length this motley scene ! 
of ridiculous parade and horrid crudty. i 
And, after all, perhaps it would not j 
be very easy to give a good picture -of J 
such a rabble rout. To such of our 
readers as are interested, we must re- J 
frr to the volume itself, where this m 
pandemonium is illustrated byaprint, j 
which has of late been the most pro- 
minent attraction in all our booksd- j 
Icrs windows. About a hundred per- I 
sons, mostly culprits, are generally sa- 
crificed at different parts of the town ' 
at this custom. Several slaves were 
also sacrificed at Bantaina, over a large * 
brass ; their blood mingling with 
the various vegetable and animid mat- 
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ter ittittibi jmtriM) to eoni^ 

pMe ftie mma^ altft topjpodtLoe invin^ 
cible fetish ! AU th% diiefs kiU severe! 
slaves, that iheir Mood t&aj flow into 
the hole whenee the yaiti is taken. 
The toyad ornaments are melted down 
cvetjr yte custom, and fasliioned into 
patlesns as novel as possibllc. The de- 
cease of a person is announced by a 
dischaitee of musketry, propwtional to 
Ids rank or the wealth of his femily. 
In an instant, all the slaves rush feom 
the house, hoping to escape. One or 
more, however, are always sacrificed 
flt the door of the house. At one of 
these inhuman butcheries, the execu- 
tioners wrangled and struggled for the 
>office ; the right hand of the victim 
was lopped off, and the sawing of his 
head was most cruelly, if not wil- 
fully prolonged. Twelve more were 
then magged forward to undergo the 
same fete. On the death of a king, 
his brother’s sons and nephews, affect- 
ing insanity, fire among the crowd. 
No rank is safe. The kings ocras 
(fevonrite slaves, generally, and some 
of them relatives, and men of rank) 
are all murdered on his tomb, with 
women in abundance. The custom 
for Sai Quamina was repeated weekly 
fer three months ; and each time two 
hundred slaves were sacrificed. But 
the custom for the king's mother i.s 
still more terribly celeb; n ted. The 
king himself devoted .sooo victims i 
The large towns funiishod 100 
victims each, and most of the 
smaller ones ten. Human sacrifices 
arc also feequently inado to water 
the graves of the kings. Though 
the law allows the king 3333 wives, 
a number carefully kept up, his 
majesty had seldom more than six 
resident with him. Many of them 
reside in seclusion at tbp king’s pala- 
ces, and the remainder in two streets 
of the capital exclusively. They arc 
said to live as daintily as the king 
himself The king has a small troop 
of boys who carry the fetish bows and 
arrows, and are licensed plunderers. 
Whatever' they can steal is fair gaipc. 
They arc, with the Asliantees in ge- 
neral, admirable mimics. The king 
has a buffoon, whose movements were 
as irresistibly comic os those of Grim- 
aldi. The king's weights are one 

third heavier than theoarrent weights 
of the oo^try, a eourcc of emolument 
to his l^auiold. When the king 
sends vtapUbss^ he enriches the 


aplondoitf and atHto Of his suite as 
much as possible; bat ihero is also 
attached to the embassy a tnesn Ohfewd 
hoy, as a kind of spy on the whole 
proceeding. It is a praetioo Of the 
king to consign sasas ^ gold to the 
care of rising captains, Without re- 
quiring the BSme fer two or three 
years, at the end of whidi time, how- 
ever, he expects the money to be re« 
stored. If tio advantage has been 
made of it, the person is thought too 
paltry for farther elevation. Apokoo, 
keeper of the royal treasures, holds u 
kind of exchequer court at his house 
daily, to deciae all cases relative to 
revenue. In all public trials, the 
charges ore preferred against the cri- 
ming by the king’s linguists ; the ac- 
cused is always heard fully, and is 
obliged either to commit or exculpate 
himself on every point. The oaths 
are various ; — that by the king's fool 
is not considered decisive, as perjury 
to this oath is coiumutable by fine. 
Those by the king's father" are held 
binding, and still more so those made 
by Corraantec and Saturday/’ The 
army is prohibited, during the active 
parts of a cam])aign, from all food but 
meal, wliich each man carries in a 
small bag at his side, and mixes in his 
hands with the first water he comes 
to. Tin’s is to prevent cooking fires 
from betraying their position. They 
also ehew the boossec or gooroo nut. 
The Ashantec array very frequently 
consists merely ot' tributaries and al- 
lies, though commanded by Asha n tec 
captains. Two divisions of the array 
are rarely allowed to go the same path 
or march, lest the supplies should fail. 
Infants aie frequently married to in- 
fants, and ofllcii to elderly men, for 
the connexion of families. Their 
principol games are worra, (which Mt 
Bowdieh says he could not under- 
j^tand), and drafts, which both n) 0 (n^.s 
and negroes play well and constantly. 

The Ashantees show considerable 
skill in oonstructiiig their houses. 
They do not appear to use stone, but 
feame or wicker work, neatly plas- 
tered. Arcades and piazzas are com- 
mon. There are certain points where 
some Europeans mig|ht eq^y them with 
advantage, as their bmues ore always 
nice and cleanly." Mp Bowdieh 
has given a numbier flf Swings of 
tlieir houses, which are very neatly 
executed, and which afibrd a favour- 
able pro^‘ of Ashantee orcbitecture. 
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Tlu» fcinf!; wtts my fbi»d 
a project, tvbich ne deduted be wmd 
carry into efTeec directly tbe Gaman 
vna was orer. This was, to build a 
house Ibr his own immediate residence, 
roofed with brass pans, beaten into 
flat eurflices, and laid over an ivory 
frame-work appearing within. The 
windows and doors are to be cased in 

gold, and the door posts and pillars 
are to be of ivory. He meditates also 
great improvements in his capital. 
The Asliantee loom is precisely the 
English one. Their cloths are very 
line and brilliant — their patterns are 
painted wiih a fowls feather, with 
much taste and regularity. They ex- 
cel likewise in pottery : the clay is ve- 
ry fine, polished (after baking) by 
iriction, and the grooves of the pat- 
terns are filled up with chalk. The 
natives arc also tolerably skilful in 
goldsmiths work; they have, how- 
ever, no idea of making iron from ore, 
as their interior neighbours do. They 
tan leather, and work well in carpen- 
try. Their sanko or guitar is neatly 
made, and the chasteness and Etrus- 
can character of the carving is very 
surprising. The surface of the wood 
is first charred in the fire, and then 
carved deep enough to disclose the 
original white in the stripes of the pat- 
tern. Vi'ty good Specimens of tneir 
handicrafr were brought away by Mr 
Bowdich, and have since been dejwsit- 
ed in the British museum. Wc have 
not as yet been able to see them. 

As to the climate of Asliantee, it 
appears that, during the first two 
months, May and June, it rained 
about one third of the time ; through- 
out July and August it rained nearly 
lialf^ and abrupt tornadoes were fre- 
quent in the evening. The heaviest 
rains fell from the latter end of Sep- 
tember to the beginning of November. 
The population of Ashantee is esti- 
mated at one million. The men are 
well made, but not so muscular as the 
Kuntees ; the women are generally 
handsomer. Both men and women 
fire partiojlarly cleanly in their per- 

.sons, and their clothes are scrupulous- 
ly so. 

TTic food of the higher orders is 
chiefly soup of dried fish, fowls, beef 
or mutton, and ground nuts stewed in 
blood, llie poorer classes make their 
soups of dried cU^er, monkeys" flesh, 
nnd the pelts of skins. Besides palm- 


wihe, they hate a drink IhifAa 
^ed cohi, called Bitto. « 

T%ie revenue arises from varimik 
sources the gold dust of all deceased 
and diw^aced Sfubjects ; a tax in gold 
upon all the slaves purcliased for the 
coast ; a tax upon the elephanfrhnntti 
ers ; the Washings of the small pits ill 
Soko, yielding sometimes 700, some- 
times 9000 oz. per month ; a tax upon 
every chief increasing his gold orna- 
ments; also the tributes by de* 
pendent states. Coomassie is built 
upon the side of a large rocky hill of 
iron stone. It is an oblong, A nearly 
four miles in circumference. Four of 
the principal streets are batf a mik 
long, and from fifty to a hundred yards 
wide: they have all a name, and a 
principal captain resides in each. The 
street in which the mission resided wbs 
called Osamaranditluiiin, meaning li- 
terally, " With 1000 muskets you 
could not fight those who live there.” 
The palace is situated in a long and 
wide street running through the mid- 
dle of the town. 'There are about 
twenty-seven streets in all. The cat- 
tle in Ashantee are as large as the Eng- 
lish. The sheep ore hairy ; the horses 
are small, and like half-bred galloways, 
with large beads and lathy legs. The 
Ashantees are had horsemen. Some 
of the Moors ride on bullocks, with a 
ring through their nose. They use no 
implement but the hoe. They have 
two cr^s of corn a-ycar, plant yams 
at Christmas, and dig them early in 
September, llic oranges are large, 
and of exquisite flavour. The castor 
oil rises to a large tree. The cotton 
plant is very common, but little culti- 
vated. The usual African nnitnols and 
birds are found in these parts. The 
currency of Ashantee is gold dust. 
They are not a commercial people; 
they have no idea of purchasing arti- 
cles beyond their oum consumption. 
The chiefs consider trade as beneath 
their attention, and as likely to divert 
the genius and ambition of the people 
from war. When Mr Bowdich ur^ 
the policy of clearing the ground, 
formiiigplantations, and otherwise en- 
couraging and extending trade, they 
replied, that the Gooroo nut (very 
much prized amongst them) growk 
spontaneously ; that salt was brought 
to the frontier by pomrer nations, and 
sold for very little, without the trouble 
of fetching it. The Ashantees w^ll 
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furduae no tobacoo but the Porta- 
gaeae* a aeiiotts obstacle to English 
eommerce. A more sad and fatal ob- 
etade is the slave trade, which is con- 
tinued to this hour under the Spanish 
&«• It formed the most stubborn 
impediment to the objects of the mia- 
aion, as slaving is the main trade of 
the natives ; being . at once the most 
indcriLent and lucrative, the English 
have created the strongest prejudice 
against themselves by their opposition 
to this barbarous traffic. One thou- 
aand slaves left Ashantec for two Spa- 
nish schooners, or Americans under 
that flag, during the stay of the mis- 
sion there. 

In the chapter entitled ** Language,** 
]ilr Bowdich has entered rather mi- 
nutely into tliat of Ashantee and its 
Defiendencies, and has managed, by 
the help of Horne Tooke's Diversions 
(ifPurley, and Jones’ Greek Grammar, 
to aflbrd some kind of analogy of these 
barbarous tongues witli those of tlie 
civilized world. We should, however, 
be inclined to conjecture, that this 
show of African lore is very gratuitous ; 
an unknown barbarous language, with- 
out local or written assistance, is not 
to be acquired in a few months : and 
the uncalled- for hartiin^ here display- 
ed strengthens our doubts of Mr Bow- 
dich*s iiroficiency on the subject. The 
Asbantees generally use vehement ges- 
ture in their recitative mode of speak- 
ing: their action is exuberant, but 
graceful. They are frequently obliged 
to vary the tone in pronouncing a word, 
which has more than one meaning. 
They have no expression short of, 

You arc a liar and the king was 
surprised on being told that the Eng- 
lish made a great diflerence between a 
mistake and a lie ; he said “ the truth 
was not spoken in either case, and 
therefore it was the same thing.'* Like 
the American languages, those of this 
part of Africa ore highly picturesque 
and hyperbolical. The Accras, instead 
of Good night, say, “ Sleep till the 
lighting of the world.’* One of their 
imprecations against their enemies is. 

May their hiding-place be our flute,” 
that is, our play thing. When they 
speak of a man imposing on them, they 
say, '' He turncri the backs of our 
heads into our mouths.” 

The wild music of this people is de- 
scribed by Mr Bowdich as sweet and 
animated. Their instruments are a 
kind of violin called the Sanko, the 


horn made of eSephants’ tusks, and an 
instrument like the bagpipe; with 
other inferior instruments, such as 
drums, castanets, gonggongs* flatstidcs, 
rattles, and even old brass pans. As 
some of these native notes have been 
set to music, we have heard the whole 
which Mr Bowdich has furnished play- 
eil upon the piano forte. What cfiect 
they may have when accompanied with 
words and gestures, we know not, but 
we can scarcely discover in them any 
harmony at all worthy of the name of 
tune. 

The chapter on the Materia Medica 
and Botany of Ashantee, was furnish- 
ed by Mr Surgeon Teillie, who fell a 
victim to dysentery, caught during his 
attendance on the mission. A list of 
thirty-seven plants used as medicines 
by the Ashantccis, is afforded, which 
our contracted limits forbid us to tran- 
scribe. The most common diseases in 
the Ashantee country are the lues, 
yaws, itch, scaldheads, and colic, ^licn 
a fracture of the leg or arm hajipens, 
the part is rubbed with a soft species 
of grass and palm oil, and the limb 
bound up with splints. The natives 
were very eager to receive, and very 
grateful in acknowledging, Air Tedhe s 
assi.stance. 

Mr Hutchison, in bis Journal at- 
tached to Mr Bowdicli’s account, has 
thi«> curious information. An old Aloor 
from Jeniie related, unasked, that while 
he was at Askanderee (Alexandria) 
twenty-six years ago, he saw a fight at 
the mouth of the NMlc between ships, 
and that one of them was blown up in 
the air. This must have been the bat- 
tle fought by Lord Nidson, although 
there is a mistake in the date of seven 
years. He surely could not invent 
such a storv. A seal was shewn liim 
of Pompey s Pillar, which he said he 
knew. He had travelled from Jenne 
to roasscr on a juma (camel,) and 
drew a map of the Quolla (Niger) 
from its source to its emptying itself 
into the sea at Alexandria. When he 
was told of the conjectures that tills 
great river of Africa emptied itself into 
a large lake, he laughed at such an 
idea. “ God, say they, made all riv- 
ers to run to the sea, you say that 
small rivers go there. The Quolla is 
the largest river in the world, and why 
should it not go there also.^’* The 
Quolla is described as five miles in 
breadth, with a rocky channel, and 
high nigged banks.— Inoculation for 
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the small pox^ Mr HutebMon infomis 
us, is practi^ at Ashantee. The 
sickness continues but a few days, and 
rarely any person dies of it. Wc do 
not iuiow that any thing of import- 
ance or interest is to he gleaned from 
Mr Hutchison's diary beyond this. 
He is evidently a gossip ; and in read- 
ing his journal we have been strongly 
reminded of Mr Campbeirs Travels in 
Southern Africa ; than which, we have 
seldom read a more garrulous or less 
instructive performance. 

The vessel in which Mr Bowdich 
took his passage to England, having 
been chartered to trade in the river 
Ctaboon, which is immediately on the 
hue ; “ I diverted,*’ he adds, a te- 
dious delay of seven weeks, by visiting 
Naango, a town about fitly miles from 
the mouth of the river, where I col- 
lected geographical accounts of the in- 
terior trom several intelligent traders 
and numerous slaves from different 
countries. 1 have added this compi- 
lation, with a few notices of the cus- 
toms and productions of this ruder 
part of Africa.” 

Kings are numerous in Gaboon, 
though scarcely equal to tile petty ca- 
boccers of Fan tee. The greatest tra- 
der, or richest man of every village, 
assumes the title, though he frequent- 
ly suffers gross indignities from his 
subjects, whom lie has not the power 
to })uiiish. 'fhe king of Naango 
seems of acknowledged superiority, 
and is known to the traders by the 
name of King" George. All children 
shore tlie property of the father in 
equal proportions, except the eldest 
sou, who has about half as much again 
as any other. They assured Mr Bow- 
dich, that they never made human 
sacrifices. A man of consequence 
never drinks before his inferiors, be- 
lieving, that at this moment only his 
enemies have the power of imposing a 
spell on his faculties. When a man 
dies, the door of his house is kept 
shut seven days. I could not dis- 
cover,” says Mr Bowdich, “ amongst 
the natives, any distinct ideas of the 
creation or of a future life.” They 
however believe implicitly in the su- 
perior fetish of individuals, from Sap- 
palah and other countries in the in- 
t(*rior. Naango consists of one street, 
wide, regular, and clean. The houses 
are very neatly constructed. The 
manners of the superiors are very 


pleasing and hospitable, and Surofwv 
ans may reside amongst them not m* 
ly with safety, hut with cmnibit. 
The town does not contain above 500 
inhahitants ; and the clunatc, from 
the prevalence of sickness, must be 
unh^thy. The Empoongwa seema 
the softest negro language. They do 
not possess a single manufacture, but 
depend entirely upon the superior 
skill of their inland neighbours, and 
the supplies of the shipping. The 
African ourang-outan is found here. 
It has the cry, visage, and action of a 
very old man. Their death is acce- 
lerated by their observing the na- 
tives carry heavy burdens through the 
forest, upon which they tear off* the 
largest branches from the trees, and 
accumulate a weight (sometimes of 
elephants* teeth) disproportioned to 
their strength, which they carry till 
fatigue and hunger exhaust them. 
They are also said to build houses, ih 
imitation of the natives, and sleep 
outside or on the roof of it, and also 
to carry about their infant dead, close- 
ly pressed to them, until they putrify 
and drop away. The larger birds in 
the creeks were uncommon, if not un- 
knowu. Pelicans and camelions a- 
bounded. The tobacco grows sponta- 
neously. The Portuguese probably 
have introduced it into Gaboon. T\i 
natives here, as well as elsewhere, in 
these parts, have a number of fetish 
plants. The vegetable butter brought 
to tile Ashantee market is here well 
known by the name of Onoongoo ; it 
is a large tree, and the nuts are en- 
closed in a round red pod, containing 
from four to six. The nut is first 
boiled, and the oil or butter ofler- 
W'urds expres.sed. It tasted quite as 
good as fresh butter before any salt is 
added, and the meat fried in it is very 
relishing. ’i'hree Portuguese, one 
French, and two large Spanish ships 
entered the river during Mr Bowdich’s 
Stay, and the master of a Liverpool 
vessel assured him that he had fallen 
in w'ith twenty-two ships betw'een Ga- 
boon and the Congo. 

In the last chapter Mr Bowdich of- 
fers some suggestions for future mis- 
sions to the interior of Africa. He 
very clearly intimates his own profi- 
ciency for the management of his pro- 
posed ])lans. He recommends tWe 
missions, one to Dagwuraba, a second 
to V’auwaw, and the third to Osooa- 
1 
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w«i; tile vliale of wlucli, he oihb, 
would uot ooet above a thousaud 
juduaottdy expeoded in £ng- 
** Three respectable establitdi- 
lUeuts, aLaOj one at Cape Coast Castle^ 
m al Accra, and one at Succondee, 
(IP Axim could not be purchased), 
with an aOowance of £1000 R«ycar, 
Ibr a progress into the interior (licno- 
fidal to commerce, science, and hu- 
manity), would be productive of fame 
and honour, and probably of wealth, 
to our nation.” We have only time 
to enumerate the contents of the ap« 
pendix. It contains the origin and 
history of the Ashantee war, extracted 
from Mr Meredith's account of the Gold 
Coast — translations of a manuscript, 
desciiptive of Air Park’s death— routes 
—courses of the Niger, or Qualla, by 
different Aloors — reptiles — Mr Ted- 
lie’s and Air Hutchison's account of 
the thermometer— the numerals of 
thirty-one nations, which, (with the 
exception of tliree, the Faiitee, the 
Accra, and the Benmoo,) have never 
been reported before. 

We should most willingly make 
some extracts from these curious pa- 
pers, but we cannot afford further 
room for an artide which has already 
greatly transgressed its limits. We 
roust therefore refer our readers to 
the volume itself. 

It i.s true, that we liave very unre- 
servedly given an opinion of Air Bow- 
dich’s treatment of Mr James, and 
also of his own pretensions. It is but 
justice to add, that we think no little 
prtuse is due to his talent, jicrse- 
verance, and industry. The collec- 
tion of so much information is in it- 
self a very laudable undertaking, 
whatever the lack may be of skill to 
arrange, or language to convey it. We 
have indeed our suspicions, that many 
of his statements will be found incor- 
rect ; but still, after every abatement, 
enough will remain to class his volume 


among the Adhataceounta of Western 
Africa. 

No nation of this boundless con- 
tinent seems to offer more fecilities 
towards European intercourse, than 
that of Ashantee* Swarms of adven- 
turers .will doubtless flodc thither, in 
defiance of every hazard* In these 
da^^s of trading speculation, and sec- 
tarian proselytism, numbers are ever 
on the wing, to hail the first invita- 
tion for the furtherance of their views. 
We confess frankly, i we expect as 
little benefit from tlic avaricious mer- 
chant, as we do from the visionary 
fanatic. If any good can be done a- 
mong these people, wc look for it in 
the }riou8 patient tempers, and the 
useful practical labours of the Alora- 
vian missionaries. They have suc- 
Gcedefl admirably and incontcstibly 
among the Hottentots of Southern, 
and wliy not among the natives of 
Western Africa ^ We therefore most 
earnestly and sincerely trust, that 
the attention of the directors of this 
valuable institution may be turned to 
Ashantee: — and that every possible 
encouragement will he afforded to- 
wards enabling them to carry their 
superior and approved iduns of conver- 
sion and civilization, to these inviting 
though hitherto neglected sliures. 
Scientific discoveries are most impor- 
tant, and cannot bu too liighly valued 
or rewarded; nor should eommeroe 
be disregarded ; but as Christians we 
surely fall lamentably short of oui 
responsiVilc duties, if we do not, with 
our ardour lor discovery or emolu- 
ment, unite our best endeavours to 
extend the philanthropy and salvation 
of the gospel to those who “ live 
without God, in the world,” and who 
sacrifice both reason and humunity to 
the most absurd and at the same time 
the most inveterate and destructive of 
superstitions. 
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DRAMATIC SCFNKS, AND OTIIFR POEMS, BY BARRY CORNWALI..* 

We enjoyed the same kind of pleasure made acquainted unexpectedly in tlie 
in being introduced to this author, midst of common-place prosers, with 
among the crowd of versifiers solici- a chance man of ori^nality and genius, 
tous of the honour of our critical no- How the world brightens before our 
ticc, that one feels in real life, when eyes, in company with a friend who 
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has imagination ! It is then that we 
feel how dear is human lif(>— how rich 
a treasury it is of hopes and fears 
that kindle hope/* when its golden 
gates fly open as at the touch of a talis- 
man. We have formed a friendship 
widi this young poet and if there be 
any trust in the fast fulfilling pro- 
mises of genius, we do not fear to see 
him^ in good time^ crowned with the 
world's applause. His genius will 
speak for itself, in the extracts we 
mean to lay before our readers ; but 
we cannot help bearing our testimony 
to the simple, manly, and dignified 
modesty with which he speaks, in a 
little preface, of liiinself and his poeti- 
cal attempts — a modesty which forms 
a most pleasing contrast to the igno- 
rant arrogance and sottish self-suffi- 
ciency of the Cockney School, who, we 
hear, arc desirous of investing Air 

Clomwall with the insignia of their 
order. 

One object that Air Cornwall had m 
view when he wrote these Scenes,** 
ivas to tiy tlu‘ effect of a more natural 
style than that which has for a long 
time prevailed in our dramatic litera- 
ture. In other words, he has en- 
deavoured to write in the stylo and 
spirit of the dramatists of the age of 
Elizabeth, and his success has been 
quite admirable. There was certainly 
no occasion to uiiologize for, or to jus- 
tify the many tine poetical descrip- 
tions which he has put into the mouths 
of Ins actors : fo? without pot‘try, we 
could have no >vorthy drama. It 
would never do lor the imaginary l>e- 
ings wdio move across the stage to be 
bound down to the language of real 
life, any mure than to bi* clothed iii 
its halnlimeiits : — they are representa- 
tives of humanity, sent by the ima- 
gination to rccal tt> us its manifold dig- 
nities ; they conic bcl’ore ns in certain 
crises of fate, and laden as it were with 
the gathered and concentrated emo- 
tions of many years ; they speak to us, 
not so much wdth the voice of coutcui- 
poraries, as with the voice of mortality 
restored for a wrhile to life ; they pass 
to and fro before us tor our instruction, 
as it 'Were in a vision, for, w’hcn wc 
read or behold a drama, tlie actors 
there seem the dreamers of life, and 
not we ourselves, who almost for a 
while forgetting our own individual 
existence, gaze, with an unintelli- 
gible passion, on the reflected image 
of that of the whole human race. 

VOL. V. 


The language of the drama, thertflnuj 
cannot he the language of Ufe*— Ibr iti 
characters are not characters of life. 
All its scenes ore suspended in the 
air, though its spectators are on the 
earth. Delusion is, in this instance, 
essential to truth; and the heart of 
man would not be satisfied if the 
images which genius brings back from 
graves dug deep in the darkness of 
time, were not to look with faces more 
awful, and to speak witli voices more 
profound, than beings yet walking 
through the real world. 

It is know'n to every one who knows 
any thing of human nature, that al- 
most all strong emotions and passions 
rouse and invigorate the imagination ; 
and that, therefore, their language is 
often, in the highest degree, poetical. 
This we daily observe in real life. 
But, besides this, on the stage, every 
high and important character is of ne- 
cessity drawn in the light of imagina- 
tion ; and, therefore, though dealing 
with the events and incidents of life, 
his language will always, more or less, 
be the language of imagination. No 
living man ever spoke as Alacbeth 
speaks. Indeed all the principal cha- 
racters of Shakespeare use a language 

which is any tiling but natural, if % 
natural be meant that of real life. 

The consecration and the poet's 
dream,’* breathes over it all, making 
his tragedies wdiat they arc — Shadows 
of Life on which the very Fates them- 
selves might look with fear and trcin- 
hling. 

Air Com wall, therefore, need not 
fear that his dramatic sketches will be 
found fault with by competent judges, 
on tlie heort of their being too poeti- 
cal. On the contrary, it is this union 
of poetry and passion which constitutes 
their great, and in this age, peculiar 
ineiit. Bich, ornate, and luxuriant 
as their language often is, we cannot 
say that it ever seemed to us otherwise 
than natural, according to the right 
sense of that word. The trutli is, 
that the language of all our dramatic 
writers, since the age of Shakspeure, 
not even excepting Rowe and Otway, 
has been most unnatural ; and tliat, 
not because it has been too poetical, 
but because it lias not been poetical at 
all. A sort of measured and mono- 
tonous slang took place of the rich 
and various idiom the worthies of 
old ; it was put indiscrimiiiately into 
the mouths of all characters ; so that 

9R 
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nothing but bomlw and lingi^Box^ was 
hesrd on the stage; and we all Know 
what it has come to at last. Joanna 
BalUk did much to restore Uie charac- 
ter of dramatic literature, in many 
waya, and would have done more had 
been more deeply read in it. 
Coleridge's Remorse, and Maturin'a 
Bertram, with all their defects, have 
much of the true spirit; and we arc in- 
clined to place Mr CornwaU's sketches 
above nil these, not abstractedly, as 
works of genius, but as productions of 
dramatic power ligitimately exerted. 

Mr Cornwall likewise requests us to 
recollect, that the most poetical and 
descriptive passages in his dramatic 
scenes are imposed on persons who ex- 
isted in ages more chivalrous than the 
present, and when men were apt to 
indulge in all the extravagancies of 
romance. This may be a necessary 
eaution to those critics who are con- 
stantly lying in wait to leap out upon 
an author's supposed extravagancies, 
and who imagine every flight to be so 
that is above the dust on which they 


tread. For our own parts we trust 
that life is not yet so bare and smooth 
as to be skimmed over by ordinary 
minds— that it has yet its sunny 
slopes, its solemn forests, its caves of 
terror, its haunted land, in which the 
poet moy rove, gathering the passion- 
flowers that grow tlierc, and tliat the^ 
whose hearts are of the earth earthy " 
will not be permitted to be the 
fj^graphers of his dominions. We 


have no quarrel with Mr Cornwall for 
having laid his scenes in the bygone 
ages of chivalry ; but we will have a 
quarrel with him, if, on any future 
occasion, laying them in tlie age in 
which we live, he does not fearlessly 
and exultingly follow and obey that 
imagination, that faculty divine" with 
which nature has gifted him, and by 
so doing prove that life is not yet bar- 
ren, but capable as ever of noble and 
gigantic births. 

The volume contains nine dialogues 
in blank verse, to three of which wc 
shall confine ourselves— Ludovico Sfor- 


za. The Way to Conquer, and the 
Broken Heart. The first is founded 
partly on a fact in Italian history. I^u- 
dovioo Sfbrza was the uncle of the 

young Duke of Milan, and was pre- 
sent at his marriage with Isabella, 
grand-daughter of the king of Naples. 
8fbrsa was much struck with the beau- 
ty of Isabella, and it won supposed 


that he caused his nephew Galeazzo to 
be poisoned. The &Bt scene, whidi 
is very finely written, describe Sfor- 
za's first sight of the boautifttl Isa- 
bella, and his sudden passion. The 
last is supposed to occur after the lap^ 
of a year ; and long as it is, we give it 
entire, that a fair view may be had 
of one coiitinaed effort. 

SCENE 11. A Room, vfUh a Banquet* 
Itahella. 

Time and slights hw duty. 1 remember 
The davsi when he would fl y.-ii«w sweet they were : 
Then 1 rebuked his hpeed, and now— und now 
1 dieiieh h» wing with tears. How heavily 
The minutes pass. Can he avoid me ? Oh! 

1 almost w)sh->jnd yet that must not be. 

>Iark, hark ! I hear a atep oomc sounding thruugli 
The hall. It Is the— murderer, .Sfur/a. Now. 
Rise up my he.irt id thv own strength, ond do 
'J'liy act or justice bi n\ el> . so. 

Enter Sfor^u 
Hforsa. Mvlovel— 

Oh ! my delight, my deity I I am come 
I'o thriiik you for living gracious, 1 am late ? 

Inah. c>h ' no : yon arc in time, niy lord. 

Sfnrui, Vou looK 
Hut sail, m> Isabella : let me hope 
No ill h^ happened t iiothuig., sweet, to sway 
Vtnir pnmiibe from me ' 

Imb. Ue jMtireri of tliat— 

My soul— 1 ineati thab— Ah 1 you’re grave t Well* 
you 

1 1,ive t-aiisi* to chide me, but m v spirits Iw e 
Dcen faint to-night at times. Hi do my best 
To entorUm you as you merit. 

Sforux. h'AT 

Better, I hope, iny Isabel. 

Isab. Your grace 

May challenge any thing : Report has Iwcn 

•So lavish 111 its fb\ors tow’rd you, that 

All hearM mutt f.tin be yours. Even I, you set , 

Although a widow, not divestctl of 

Her sorrows quite, am here T the midst of t(‘iir4. 

To smile (like Vpnl) on you: But you’ll grow 
To vaiiitv, Mr, unless soiyii* stop 1 k‘ put 
To your dinonius roiiqucbth. 1 must do’t. 

Sjutiit. You sluill, 

\ ou shall, mv Isabella. 
laab Sir, I will. 

You shall be whollv iiiiiie— till death. 1 have. 

As yet, been full or misenes : they have swcllul 
My heart to burstiiig. You shall sootiie me. 
Sforui. How * 

laab. We’ll find a way— Nay, not so free, niy 
lord; 

I must Ik won with words, (though hollow) smiles 
And vowb, (although you mean them not,) kind 
looks 

And excellent tiattcry. Come, my lord, what sjy 
you > 

Tm all ini{utience.— 

.S/hrzfl. Oh ! what can I say > 

I'hfm art so lovely to me. Unit my wonU 
Must sound like nioaU hi maii^ . They of whom 
The poets told, men say, were Hhadows, and 
So they will swear oT thee. 

Isab. Alas' my lord, 

] have no patronage 

Sfarza. But I wiU have 
Your name recorded m the sweetest verse. 

And sculptors shall do honour to Ihemselves 
And their delicious art, by faidiionuig thee ; 

And painters shall devise for us a story. 

Where thou and I, love, sliall be seen rccliumc. 
Thou on my arm— 

Jsah. A luippy thought. 

Sftirza. And in 

The guise of the throned Juno ; I os Jo\ c. 

In his diviner momeuts, languishing 
iicneatli tliy look. 
laah. She was a shrew, my lord, 

n'hat queen o’ the heaten^,) and 1 

Hfnru/. Tlien thou sImN lie 
Like her, who, in old ininiibtble tales, 

Was pictured gathering flowers in Sicily, 

And rais’d to DIs'thmne : MuBunks slie wa* 

A beaut .All prophecy of thee , and thoie 
Motintdins slutll rise, and grassy valleys lit 
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Aatocp r the iun« and blue SioUian etreoini 
Shall wander, and greqn wooda (their lorvcs Just 
iouch^ 

Wtthlight.1 fihaU Send 'fore some faint westering 
wind. 

And bow to bright Afiollo as lift cemeft 
SiniUngltomoul iheeut. Wfaatniore* Ohl yoa 
hliall kneel and pluck ttie flow’n, and look a>;ide. 

As hearkening I and— I will be there, (a 
Rushing tow'rds tliee, my sweet Proheipina. 
laab. An ugly story. 

Sfarm. How, swert? 
iaab. You would take me 
To— Hrtt, then, Panlon me, my lord, I am 
Mot welL Come, you must huiumr me, and taste 
Of my poor rntertajnmoiit. 

Sfbrvu Wllhngly. 
tsab. We’ll be alone. 

Hfbrsa. 'Tis better- 1 have now {Theyfiaat, 
No u|>j)uUte for uoiiimun ^ uinils ; yuL 
I'll (iTiiik to Uico, iny queen. 
laab. This is 

A cunniM wine, my bird ; and like Uiose drops 
Sought by philosophers, (the life elixir,) 

Will inalu) you immoilul- 
S/orea. Gi\e ft me, my love. 

May you m>'er know an liuur of sorrow. 
liub. Hal 

Stay, stay ; soft, put it down. 

HJtkrm. Why, lum this ? 
laab. Would— would you drink without me? 
Shame uyKin you * 

lamk at tins fruit . a st»-iAom eaiitain, who 
ll.is hailed all 'rouiat the worlil, lirought it me from 
'I'hc Indian islamls, and the niiUves, there, 

Wo wonJiip It. This— 

.S/'” 'T has a Iiimoious laite. 

My neplit'vb (when he livetl) wiu fond of a fruit 
Tiint’s nor unlike it. 

ifoA. Thanks, yc> anints oi vengeance ' Aside. 
Now \ou sli.ill iHste me iininorlal wine, my lord, 
And (innk a licaJth to Cupid. 

Sforzn. Cuput, then. 

1 1c was a ( uiiiiiiig grat : he dimmed men’s eyes, 

’Ti> prettily s.inl T the fable. But niy eyes 
( Vet how I hive ') are oJear as though 1 were 
A sioie. Ah ' 

hah, Ha ' wlial’s the matter, sir t 
Sfoi-za. The wiue is cold. 

(sab. Vnu’ll find It wanner, shortly. 

It IS Its nature, as I'm told, to heat 

The liturt. My lonl, 1 read hut yesterday, 

<>t an old nuiii, <.i Grecian poet,) who 
llLvotol .ill liu life to wiiic, aiivi died 
(/ tlie giapc: iMethinkb ’twai* just. 

Hfofsa. ’Twusfio. Tins wine— 
tsab. And stones have been told of men, whose 
lues 

Were infamous, and so their end : I mean 
'I'hat tlie red murderer has been munlcicd, and 
TIm: traitcii struck with treason : He, who has lot 
Till' oiplun {lerisli, came Intiuielf to want : 

Thu.s jiistiee, and great Gixl have ordered it, 
bo UiAt the seanu of evU has been turned 
Against the .letor iii’t; bl.iek thoughts .irnasn 
And foilisi the sehcnies of fierce hnagincik ; 

And — potvm fftrt n fv potson. 

Gh ' Ills heart t 

tiiih. Is the wine still so cold, sir i 
S/nrzii. Oh' llmni. 

Sonic water. 1 bum with thirst. Oh! what is tins’ 
Jsab. Vou’repale. !')l cmII for help.— Here! 

Srt r/utis enter, 

Isab. Bind tliat mau 
To his seat. 

Sforza. TraUrchS' 

tsab. Now begone. M y lord ! [Set v. exeunt. 

I'll not deceive you : you have drank a draught 
Will bend you from this world. 

Sf'orsui. My iKmrt, my heait! 

TraitresM ' 1 faint — ^luiiib— ah !— 

Jaab. 1 would have done 
IMy act of lustioc yet more mildly on you; 

Hilt '( eould not be. 1 felt that you must die 
For in> s,iko, foi my boy, and Milan. You 
Murdered my lord and husband. .Stare not. *Tis 
A laeloneholv trutli. \ on have usur|ied 
The tlrsl place lo the dukedom, and swept all 
My child’s rights hi tlic dust, what nay ;>ou, sir ’ 
T)o you iinpi'aeh my story ’ While you've time. 

Give aiihwcr to me — {He dtca. 

You are silent — —Then 
Y ou are coudennuid for ever. I oould jgneva 
Almost, to see you with that marble looiu— 

ALu! that nc6k which bora th« duval duun. 


That head the coronet, both boidiiig cniea 

Tow’rd shouting slaves, ire fixed now; Hiifye 
Is motionless. How like thoM fonns hb hKri^ 
ThKt sit in stony whitenev over tombs. 

Memorials of thrir eoid Inhabitants. 

.Hlicak ' arc you grown to stone t What cm you im 
In your detenee, nr ? Turn your isyesfrm me: 
Vdloin ! how dare you look at me ’ You sh^n 
Be amorous no more.— Away ; Must 1 
Rouse you i How idly lus arms hang,— Turn your 
eyes 

Away. I dare not touch him— yet I must 

llA ! he K dead— dead. iSo, by me.— Sweet hravenl 

Forgive me ; I’m a widt>«^— broken-hcartcil ; 

A mother, too— and 'twas for my diiML 1— 

I^uas not in my nature cruel, but 

Vem bloody man did press so hardly ou us; 

He wnnki nave tom my pretty bird from me: 

(I had but one)— what oould 1 do I There was 
No other way— And tins is blood fur blood. 

This is a noble scene : — the eager 
confidence of Sforza delivering him up 
a guilty and infatuated victim into the 
deadly snore of the avenging widow — 
the elation of her detennined 
soul smiling on the face it trusts to see 
in a few minutes tliat of a corpse-^the 
solemn and majestic words in which^ 
hke a minister of God, she tells the 
murderer of his doom^the sudden 
freezing of the hot blood in his stricken 
heart— the insulting indignity of bind* 
ing him in his death-pangs to his 
chair by the hands of meuials—and the 
prolongation of her scoffing, scorching 
words of fire that sear the villains 
heart, even atlcr his eyes arc glazed in 
death — and finally, the settling down 
of her spirit after the just act of bloody 
into something almost like contrition^ 
till re-assured of its righteousness by 
the sight of her diild, whom the mur* 
derer had made fatherless, and would 
have destroyed — all arc conceived and 
expressed in the true spirit of tragedy. 

The ** Way to Conquer” consists of 
a single scene between Cesario, a youth, 
who has plotted the death of his prince 
and benefactor, and that prince who 
his, unknown to liim, made discovery 
of his meditated crime. Wc quote 
what seems to us the most striking 
part of it, though it is all excellent. 

Prince- — now listen, Cesario, 

And you shall hear a curlmui liistory; 

Kt«p Diego m your mind tho whllv, and Hunk 
Tliat hCs the hero oft—Last night, a man 
Caitif mask'd unto a rich lord'.s house, (here, in 
1*alerino)— Do you hear how Ktna mutters f 
1 fear there'll be eruptions sliortly. 

Cesar. Ves; 

It seiiiK a Lerriblc sound, indeed, my lord. 

Pnme. This man fwlitionod Tor his life— He said 
That he had sworn to act a honid deed. 

Mill (umu to make disdosure — The great lord 
(His Wiut tlie life in danger) promised ftiU 
Furgiicncss — but you do not hsten. 

t < aar. Oh ' 

Pardon me, sir. most carefully. 

Pitnre. He said 

A youth on whom the lord had lavished wealth. 
Anil kiiiilues'^, »nd good preceiA, had fotgot 
lbs better tutoring, and lent denf ears 
To those divinesl whispers which tixe soul 
Breatlics to pirvent oux tetlng. H« nssolvad 
TokiUlusbeneCwtox. That ww bad. 
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Ce$ar. Oh! he demved ; ■ 

Pfinee* We’ll talk of that hereafter: 

1 knew you’d think thui, deer Cewrio; 

Well—mu bad man, wboiie mind was snotted with 
The foulmt Mil 1’ Die world, ingratitude, 

Had awotn to murder tlui, hii friend. 

C«Mr. My lord ! 

Prinev. 1 lee it shocks you : yes, for the sake of 
gold 

Hewondd have slain hu old and faithful fiiend ; 
Have spuroed thefrw gray locks that time had left. 
And stopped the ninreut of his reverend blood, 
HVhich cculd not flow much longer, 

Cetar. Arc you sure? 

Prince. The plan was this : they were to bind 
him, for 

To Slav him here were dangerous, and transport 
His wrctclied limbs to some most lonely place— 
Cmar. Where— where was this i 
PriNCC. rU toll you, for I 0 ™* 

Was housed there, through a storm:— a castle 
stands 

( Mmost a ruin now) on the sea-«oast, 

Where It looks tow’rd Calabria; us ’tin said, 

A murder once Wtis ilone there, and e’er <iinoc 
It has been dosolato: ’tis bleak, and stands 
Iliffh on a rock, whose base was ravcrn'tl out 
By the wild seas ages ago* The winds 
Moan, and make music through its halls, and 
there 

The mountaindoving eagle builds his home. 

But all's a waste : fur niiu-s .uid nillcs around 
Theve’s not a cot. 

Ceaar, U't near tho— castisard fo jt 

Of iEtna? 

Pnner. Yes: oh ! then \nu know the spot. 
Now, dear Oesanu, cuuld'i,! iliuu think a man. 
Setting aside all ties, could do a dcH 
Of blackness there ? Why. *tis within the reach 
Of etna ; and some thirty years ago, 
niie last eruption), when Uic la> a ri\ orh 
Took their course toward that ]Knnt, Uiis dwelling 
was 

In danger. I myself stood neai the place. 

And saw the bright fires stream along, i^hcn they 
Crumbled the chce>nut fori'bts, and daik inncs. 

And branching oukb, to dust. 'J'hc thunders 

caught 

An added liorror from the mountain gioaii:*. 

The rebel waves stoml up ami lashed the i(H*k6, 
And iKiured their stormy cries tliroueli escry cave. 
Kaeh element in mulinn then: the earth 
8tagi:ered and spouted fire the winds— tlie seas — 
'I'bunder and rain were heard : and lierc, and there. 
The lightnings flew along their jagged jutli.s, 
l.ikc messengers of evil. 

< f'emr. Uh ! no more. 

Prtnci. Fanty, Ctwio, 111 this desolate house. 
How, with a solitary lamp, iierhaps. 

Above you t how tins jucil wretch would look. 

All hiB white hdir lilotMl-dreneli’d, and liis eye with 
The hovid stsue of dead niorlality, 

And death’s own marble sinde that changt‘s not: 
His lianging head, and useless iitek— his old 
AlActionate heart that beat so tondly, now 
Like a stilled instalment I could not kill 
A dug that loved me could yuu ? 

(kaar. No sir— no* 

Prince. Why, yon seem frightened. 

Cfaur. ’Tis a ft»rful picture. 

J’rfnce. Yet might it have been true. 
fVror. We^li hope not. 

Prince. Hoik'*— — ■ 

Tliat hope IS past. How will theSparuanl look. 
Think ytni, Cesario, when the question conics 
Home to his heart i In truth he could not look 
Man* pale than you do now. Cesano I 
The eye of God has been upon him. 

Cetar. Yes: 

Ihope— 

Prince. Beware. 

Cetar. My lord ! 

Prince. Beware, how you 
rurae him j for ho is loaded heavily. 

Sin and flero wishes plague him. and the world 
Will stamp Its malediction on his head. 

And God and man disown lum. 

Cetar. Oh ' no more. 

No more, my dearest lord ; Ixihold me here, 

Here at your feet— a wretch indeed, but now 
Won quite from enme. Spare me. 

The Broken Heart*' is founded 
upon a tiile of Boccaccio, and exhibits 


great powers in the pathetic. Jero- 
nymo, returning from Paris to Italy, 
finds that his mistress, Sylvestra, has 
been married, through the arts of hia 
mother, to another — and gaining ad« 
mittance into her chamber, dies there 
of a broken heart. The situation is a 
finebuta dangerous one — and Mr Corn- 
wall has succeeded in it to a miracle. 

Jeron. So: all is hush’d at last. Hul ! There 

she lies, 

Who should have been my own : Sylvestra '—No; 
She sleeps ; and from her parted lips there eomes 
A fVagrnrice, such as Ajirll mtimings draw 
From the awakening flowers. There lies her arm, 
.Stretch'd out like marble on the quilted ltd, 

And motionless, W'hat if she lives not ?— Oh ! 
How lieautiful site in 1 How for beyond 
Those bright cications, which the fabling Greeks 
Placed oil their white Olympus. That grtat queen 
Before whose eje love's stuiry amnes shrank 
I'o darktieiN, <ind the wide and hillowy seas 
drew Iriiuquii, was a sjiotted leper to her ; 

.\iul never in sueli pure divinity 
Could sway the wanton hluod, as she did— Hark ! 
She niurtinirs like a cradled child. How soft’lu. 
Sjl\esfr.i ' 

i>utv. ll.i ' w'ho’i there ? 

Jnun. 'Tis I. 

Siilv. WhoiR't? 

Jtton Must I then s^ieak, and tell my mime to 
you > 

**>hc<.tr.», lair *<yliestra ' know me now ; 

Not now ' and is my v» ry \oin so ehiingcrl 
llj^wrctihedncss, that yoii— know int not * 

fitfiv. Begone. J’ll wake my husband, if 
\ oil oead .1 «>tqi ; hegonc. 

,hn>^ .Itionymo ' 

11a ' spe.ik. 

Jit on .Icronvmo. 

M/// Oh ' 

Jtum. lUdcyour cyw ' 

A)e, hule th(‘m, inarnnl a Oman ! lest you see 
The wn ek of him that loved you. 

Snh\ Not me, 

Jtion. Ve*,— 

1 oied you like hie ; like heaven and hnppiiieiis. 
Ian d vou aiul kept voiir name iig.iiusthis heart, 
(III iKidingninuletl 'till dealli. 

St/tr. Al.i't ' 

Jeron And now I come to tiring your wandering 
thoughts 

Back to their innocent home. Thus, as 'lis said. 
Do spirits quit their lendrn urns, to tempt 

rctehCN from .mii. Some have Iwii seen o’ night& 
IV) stand, anrl point their rattling linger <it 
The rer] nuHin as it rose : (perha{)s to turn 
Man’s thoughts on high,) Some their Iran arm*. 
ha» e stretch’d 

’Tw«*n numlereTH and their victims ; Some have 
laugh’d 

fihiiRtly, iiiKin — the bed of w'antnuiiess. 

And touch'd the limbs with ilcath. 

SjfUt. \'ou will not hium me * 

Jettm. Why should I not '—No, nO, poor^girl ! 
1 come not 

To mar yonr delicate InnbB with nutrnge, I 
Have lov’d too well for lliat. Had you but lovM — 
Siftiu I did ' 1 did ! 
derm. Away— My brain is well i 
n'hough late twaii hot.) \ ou lov'd ' away, away. 
This to a dying man i 
Stflv, Oh ' you will live 
Long, aye, and happily : will wed perhang— 

Jet on, N ay, nr’ytnec rease Sylvestra 1 y ou and I 
Were children here some few short springs ago. 
And lov’d like children : 1 the elder; you 
The lovclicbt girl that evei tied her hair 
Acitws a sunny bi«m of Italy. 

I still lemeinlier how vour delicate foot 
Tnjip’d on the lawn, at vintage time, and how. 
When oUien ask’d you, you would only give 
Vour hand to me. 

Sylv. Alas' .leronymo. 

drron* A) c, tliat's the name : you had forgoC 

mido. Oh ' no. 

< W I forget the many hours we’ve spent. 

When oan hod acara: began to trouble w, i 
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How we were wont* on Autumn nigbU. to itny, 
Cuiuitiiig Che clouds tliat pub'd acroiK ttiu uiooa— 
Jeron. Goon. 

Sj/lr. And Bguring many a shape grotesque ; 
Cainels and caiavansj and mighty befutti, 

Jiot prancing steeds^ and warnon plum’d and 
helm’d i 

AH In the blue sky floaUng. 

Jrron. What is this f 

Sjflv. 1 thought you lik'd to heat of it 

Jeron. I do. 

Sytv, Then wherefore look m> sadly ? 

Jeron. Fair Sylvestni ' 
ran 1 do aught to oouifort you i 
Sylv. Away, 

Jeron. >fot hi. Can I 

T)o aught Ui bcrve you 7 Speak 1 my time is sliortt 
f 'or death has touch'd inc. 

SHulu. N'ow your jcbtiiig. 

Jtrun, Girl ' 

Now, 1 am— dying. Oh ! I feel my blood 
Kbb slowly ; and iK^fore the morning aun 
Visit» your chamber through tiiuse Irailuig vines, 

1 shrill lie here, (here in your clumber,) dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead: Nay, bhnuk not. 

•s 1/7 If. Pr’ytliuego. 

Voii IViglit me. 

Jeron. \ et I’d not do so, Sylveatra : 

1 Mill but tell you, you have used me harshly, 

(That IS n<it much,) and — die : nay, fear me not. 

1 would nut eliiH, with this decaying toueli. 

That liosom where the blue veins wander ’round, 
/Vs if enamoured .md loth Ui leaxe their houies 
Ot licauty: nor should this thy white ehick failo 
From feai at me, a poor heart- broken wreU'h ; 
Look at me. Why, the winds snig through my 
bones. 

And ohihlivu leer me, and the houghs that wave 
And whisper looseOv in the summer mr. 

Shake their groeu teas es ui rn<K-kery i as to say 
These are the longer liveis." 

Ni/h. I low IS this' 

Ji ; on. I'x t nuiiilKirctl eightoeii summers. Much 
uia) be 

Tu tiiat sliort eiiinij.iss , but day'* haveliecn 
Nut fia]i)iv Death w.ia busy with oat luiuse 
r.irly, and iiippwd Uu eoi'iforts ul iii> holtic, 
Ainr‘jekiA'S!i rwletl my cheek, ainl faneies dike 
Ihiglit but delusive staiM (.ime wandering by me. 
T'jiTe's one vou know of; that— no matter— tlial 
Dn*w me from out toy way, (a perilous guide,) 

And left me linking. 1 hail gay hopes loo, 
tv hat m-i'ds the iiiiution, — llu y ate \aiiislicd. 
fiuh I — 

I thought,— speak soitly for iny huslMiid slociw, 

1 thought, wlieii you did sUiv abroad so lung. 

And iievir sent nor asked of me or nunc, 

V oil'd (|urtc lorgotten luly. 

Jnon. s-jKMk again. 

Was t so iiiilevxl ' 

Siflr liuU'cd, indeid. 

Jeron. 'rheii l)e it 

\'ct, what h.ut I done fortune that she could 
VtKindoa me so ciUirelv. Never mind’t ; 

Have a coimI heart, .‘sjlvcstra : they who hate 
t'an kill us, but no more, that's comlort- «>h ' 

The journey is but short, and we can rcekiin 
i)n .slumbering sweetly with the freshest earth 
Spniikleil alKiut us. There im stonijs can shake 
Our sLimrc tenement , ni»r iiwl we t’cai, 

Tliough cruelty be busy with ourfortuues. 

Or scandal with our names. 

Sff/v A1.LS, alas ' 

Jt ton .Sweet ' in the land to conic w (.-'ll feed on 
flowers. 

Drou)! not, my beautiful child. Oh ! wc will love 
Then without fear ; no motherH there; no gold. 
Nor liate, nor iialtry perfidy, none, none 
W e lias e been doubly clieuiud. Who'U believe 
\ mother tould do this ' but let it )wihs. 

Anger suits not the grave. Oh ' ray own love. 
Too late 1 sec thy gentle constancy. 

1 wrote, and wrote, but never heard ; at last, 
l,>uitting that phuM* of pleasure, limne 1 came 
And found— you— married : Then— 

Si/ir. Alas f 
Jeron. Then I 

C^rew moody, and at times I fear my brain 
Was fever’ll : but I could not die, bylvestraf 
And bid you no farewell. 

St/fr. Jeronyino ! 

Ultak not my heart thus t They— tliey did deceiv e 
me. 


They loM me that the girls of Fmoe were ftir. 
And you had soom’d jour poor and chllduh love; 
Tlueaten’d, vow'd,<!i 4 oi'd, and Uieib-1 manted. 
Jeron. Oh I 

What's the matter 7 
Jeron. Soft ! The night wind sounds 
A funeral dirge fur me, sweet 1 Let nic Uu 
Upon thy breast ; I will not ehiU't, my lure. 

It IS a shnne where Innoccnoe might die : 

Nay, let me lie there onoe s for once, Sylveitra! 

Oh ! 

Pity me I 
Jeron. h'o 1 do. 
miflv. Then talk not thus i 
Though but a Jest, it makes me tremble. 

Jeron. Jest? 

T.ook in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
Tve told you : Un its glassy surfiiee lies 
Death, ray Svlvestra. It is Nature's last 
And iN'autifiil effort to bequeath a fire 
'J u that bright lioli on which the spirit sate 
Through lifo ; and look’d out, in tis various moods. 
Of gentleness and joy, and love and hope. 

And gain’d this frail flesh credit in the world. 

It 18 the channel of the soul : Its glance 
Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Ui'tlcem us fnmi our groiw mortality. 

Sjflv. Why, now you’re cheerful. 

Jeron. Ves; 'tis thus I’d die- 
•S'/ln. Now I must smile. 

Jet on. 1)0 so, and TU smile too. 

I do ; albcil— ah ' now my porting words 
I.ie heaiy on iny tongue; my bps obey not, 

A ml — siwfi b — eoraui diiflcult Iroin me. While 1 can, 
Farew eli. sy Ivestra ! where’s your hand i 
Sylff. Ah ' cold. 

Jeron, *Tib so , but scorn it not, my own poor girl : 
They'v e used us hardly : Ulcsa’em though. l”vou 
wilt 

I cirgiie rlicm ' fine’s a mother, and may fed, 
AVbi'n that she knowsme dead. Some air— inori-air: 
W here ore you '—1 am blind-my hamlH are numb’d ; 
This IS a wmtry mght. bo,— cover me. [IHa. 

Our readers will see from these 
scenes now quoted, that Mr Cornwall 
is a writer of no ordinary genius. His 
volume is one of great performance, 
and of greater promise. None but a 
inind both of exquisite tact and origi- 
nal power, could, in our belief, have 
created so many line things in the very 
spirit of the old drama and of nature. 
He does not servilely follow the elder 
dramatists, but he walks with humble 
dignity by their side. He is a worthy 
and hopeful disciple of illustrious mas- 
ters, and the shade of Massinger him- 
self might with pleasure hail his ap- 
pearance in the world of iin^ination. 

We cannot lay aside this very de- 
lightful volume, without showing our 
readers what Mr Cornwall can do in 
other departments of poetry. The 
following poem, called a Dream, (and 
said to be the recollection of an actual 
dream, though we confess that we 
have some difficulty in taking this li- 
terally,) has, we think, great lyrical 
sublimity. 

The night was gloomy. Through the skies of Juua 
Hulled the eternal moon, 

'Miiltt (talk uiid heavy r>Ioud« that boro 
A HhacUiwy likeucHs to thofie fablul things 
I'hat sprung of old firom man’s imaginings. 

Hieh seem’d a fierce reality ; some wore 
The I'oiiii.'. oi b])liinx and hippugnfl', or Krcmad 
NoiipJied among the wonders Uie doep. 

And wilder than the poet ever dreamed : 
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And there were eata— «teedi ndth thdr proud necks 

bent- 

A^Si» US upon oonttaont 

In the blue ether floated silently. 

I lay upon my bed and sank to deep : 

Ana tlien 1 fhnoled that I rude unrei 
Tire waters, and had. power to call 
Up people who had lived in ages gone. 

And ■oenes And stones hatf forgot— and ad 

That on my young Imugiitution 

Had come like fairy visions, and deliarted. 

And ever by me a bruad current painMl 
Hlnwly, from which nt times up started 
Dunseencsandill-deAnedshaiieii. At last 
I bade the billows render up their dead. 

And all their wild inhabitants ; and 1 
Summoned the spirits who perished. 

Or took then stations in the htarry sky. 

'Wlien Jove himself bowed his Saturnian head 
Before the One Divinity. 

Firet— I saw a landscape t'air 
Towering in the dear blue air, 

IJke IdA wrixKiy summits, and sweet fields, 

Where all that Nature yields 
Ploiinshes. Three proud riiapes were seen. 
Standing upon the green 
Like Olympian queens descended. 

One WHS unadamed^ and one 

It ore her golden tresses bound 

With Mmplu flowers; tiie tliird was crowned. 

And from amidst her raven hair. 

Like stars, imperial Jewels shone. 

—Not one of those figures divino 

But might have sate in Juno's duur. 

And smiled lu great eimality 

On Jove, tliou^ the blue bkIcs were shaken; 

Or, with suiierTor eA)K!Ct, taken 
From licbTb hand noctarian wine. 

And that Dordanian Ixiy was there 
Whom pale /l^'iione ktved : his hair 
Was black, and curl'd his temples 'round ; 

His limbs were free and his forehead fair. 

And, as he stood on a rising ground, 

And back liis dark locks proudly tossed, 

A shepherd youth he kNikecI, liut trod 
On the green swjrd like a god ; 

Host hire AfKillo when he jdayvil, 

(Fore Hldas,) in the IMirvgjan shade, 

With Pan, and to the hvKan IokL 
And now troin out the waUuy floor 
A eily rose, (and well iJic wore 
Her honuty,) and stniK'ndrmb walls. 

And loweiii that touvfiid (he stars, and halls 
Pillar’d with whitest marble, whence 
Palace on lofty tialaec sprung ; 

And over all riefi gardens hung, 

Where, amongst sih or waterlalls, 

C.'edars and spice-trees and green bowers. 

And sweet winds playing with all the flowers 
Of Persia nnd of Arab) , 

Walked princely shaiies : satne with an air 
Like warriors, some like ladies fiur 
l,istening, ami, amidst all, the kmg 
Nebuchadnc/Air noting 
lu smuemc m,igniflcencc. 

Till'* wa*- ftinmis Balrylon, 

That glorious s isioD passed on- 
And then [ heard ttie laurel-hrmches sigh 
That still grow where the hnghl-eyed muN-s walked: 
And Peliuii shook his nmy kx'ks, and talked 
IMoumfiilly to the helcls of Th«*saly. 

And ttiiTc f saw. niercmg tlie ilecp blue sky. 

And r.wliant with Ins diudern of snow, 

Crowiud olynutus: mill the hillh below 
Ltxikedlikc infenor spirits tending round 
His pure supremoc'v ; nnd a sound 
Went rolling onwards tliniiigh the sunny calm. 

As if immortal voices then liad spoken. 

And, with rich noises, broken 

The silence which tluit holy place had broil. 

1 knelt— and as I knelt, haply m token 
Of thankb, there fell a honeyed Khower of lialm, 
And till iinperidl mountain bowed his hoary head. 
And then c.une one who on the Nubian sands 
I'cridiM for love ; and with linn the wanton queen 
Kgvptiaii, lu her state whh seen ; 

And how she mniled, anil kissed his willing hands, 
And said ihe would not love, anti swore to ie. 
And ItHighcd upon the KonidJi Antony. 

Oh, matchless L'leopatra ! never smee 

Has one, and never more 

Shall one like thee tread on the Kgynt bliorc. 

Or lavirh such royal magnificence: 


Never ahall one laufi(h, love, or die Bke Oiee, 

Or own 10 sweet a witmery » 

And, brave Mark Antony, that thou aouhl'st give 

Half the wide world to live 

\t ith that enchantrrea, ilid become thee well i 

For 1.ove is wiser than Ambition. 

guecn and thou, lofty triumvir, fare ye well. 

And then I heard the sullen watns rOKt 
And saw them cast their surf upon the stnnd, 

And then, rebounding toward anneflnweentanda 
They washed and washed its melancholy shore. 
And Uic tcmfic spints, bred 
111 the sca-cavums, movod by those flacee Jon, 

Itosc up like giants from their waunr bed. 

And shook then silver hair against toe Stan. 

Then, bursts like tliundcr— jenroua outcries wild- 
bounds as trom trumjicts, and from drums. 

And music, like the lulUiig noire that oomes 
From nurses when they Inish thar dtaige to deep, 
i'ainc ill ciinlusion friim the deep. 

Methought one tolil me that a diild 

\V.^^ th.it night unto the great Nmtune bom; 

And then old Tnton blew his curled hom. 

And the Leviathan lashed thefuammg sere. 

And the wanton Nereides 

('nine up like phantoDis from thnr coral hallf,' 

And laughed and sung like tiiisy BiiochanaU* 

T ill all the fury of the ocean broke 
UlKin my Ciir. 1 trembled and awoke. 

Wo take our leave of this promis* 
ing writer, w'ith two otlicr quotations, 
both of which speak well of his heart 
as a mail; and of his fancy as a poet. 
He looks on the frelings of our daily 
huinau life throu^ the sofl light of 
iinagiuation, rendering them m.'arcr, 
tenderer; and lovelier to his human 
heart. 

TO A GUILD. 

Fairest of Rirth’s i rratiiris • 

All Lhv iiiriucunt Ivalurcs 

Moulded m beauty do tiecomc thee well. 

Oil ' may thy future yi*ars 
He flee rroni imins and fears. 

False loie. and othcTS envy, and the guile 

That lurks beneath a fncndlike snulu 

And all Uic \arioiui ills Uiat dwell 

111 this so htraiigc compounded world; aad may 

Tliy liKik be like the skies of May, 

Supremely soft and clear, 

W Ith, now and then, a tear 

For joy, or others sorrows, not tliy own. 

Anil iiiciy Oiy nwiet loiec 
l.ike a stream iitar 

1 low 111 IN rpetiial and its tone 

Be JO) 1 111 and bid all wlui he<u rejoice* 

And may tiiy bright eye, like a sLir, 

.Shine flweet and ehcer the hearts that love Uiec, 
And take lu all the beauty of the flowers, 

Deip wornls, uiul rumuiigbnaiks, and the ncli lughtt 
W huh tlioii note above Hire 

At noon-tide, or on intei lunar nights, 

Oi when blue Iris, after showers, 

Itrads her cerulean *ciw, and &c.cina to rest 
On some distant mountain’s bteasL 
Surpassing all the sluipeii that lie 
llauiiliiig tlic sun-Bct of an autumn sky. 


SONNET. 

To 1817. 

Upon what pleasant slope, or sunny field, 

.‘sweet, unfoigoUen girl, are you delaying i 
Dr are tou with those Kportive children playing. 
Whose lusrliuess iiine has nut quite revealed t 
Or with that sci lous sister, wire has sealed 
Hci nuptial bond id Joy— are you arraying 
Her, or your own dai k luui hiiid'ruig from stnyuig 
Down that white boMim vanity never steeled 1 
Or are you, in unoiitcntatioiui duty. 

Tending the kindest mother in the world. 

Whose looks are fixed ou Uiose blue eyes of beauty. 
That shine qs eotUy as a summor star ? 

Vet whercfoie wish I tlie dim seil unfurled? 

May joy go with you whcrc8oc’«r you ore. 
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We are acquainted with an excellent 
old lady, whose invariable feeling 
with respect to every ill that befaJs 
lierself, or any one else in this life, is. 

Well— 'tis a mercy it’s no worse !** 
In fulfilling our task, (we are fain to 
confess, that for this once it is a task) 
of giving a retrospect of the acted 
drama for the last two months, we 
cannot help feeling that it is a mer- 
cy” the novelties which have been 
brought forward during that time are 
so intolerably bad — for if their quality 
had borne any sort of proportion to 
their quantity, we must either have 
tlurown up our office in despair, or— 
what would have been a great deal worse 
— “ Blackwood's Magazine” — that new 
Aurora Borealis, must have made its 
monthly appearance in the sky of pe- 
riodical literature, with its till then 
infinitely vanous, sparkling, and plea- 
sant face, changed into one huge flat 
feature, like the moon at the full— 
That liveliest star in the northern 
hemisphere must have looked, for one 

whole month, like a swart planet in 
the universe of deeds.” IVelvc new 
dramas — ^hefir it ye shades of the con- 
tented audiences and economical ma- 
nagers of three hundred years ago ! — 
Twelve new pieces with entirely 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations!” 
—Hear it, strong but slow-paced spi- 
rit of Old Ben ! — Twelve new and 
successful dramatic works,” in little 
more than half as many weeks! — Two 
regular Tragedies, as many Comedies, 
an Opera, four Melodramas, a Farce, 
an Interlude, and a Ballet ! — All, 
according to the play-bills, entirely 
successful, with one exception ; and 
yet all, like the flowers of this proli- 
fle season, doomed to perish in tlidr 
pride: for, at this present writing, 
they are all more or less dead, and 
most of them quite so— sudden death 
being a disease that inodern dramas, 
like the man in the farce, are '' very 
subject to,” in spite of the favourable 
bulletins that are daily issued by the 
stage managers, those quacking doc- 
tors, backed by their subservient apo- 
thecaries, the daily critics. 

Notwithstanding the length to 
which our dramatic article has some- 
times extended, the reader need not 


be Appalled at the foregoing list ; fbr 
we imall not attempt to do mure than 
give a slight retrospective glance at 
such parts of its items as wc have not 
yet forgotten :— and this, without 
much regard to dates or merit, but in 
the order — or rather, “ the most ad- 
mired disorder,”— in which they liave 
chosen to arrange themselves in our 
memory. 

The Carii Chief is a drama wrritten 
by Mr Horace Swiss. It lays claim 
to the rank of a regular tragedy ; but 
though it does not make good its pre- 
tensions to that title, it is not without 
merit as an acting piece. Tlie con- 
struction of the plot of this play is 
much too artificial and complicated to 
IMjrmit the mind to embrace it at one 
view ; and the tone of sentiment 
which pervades it is not elevated or 
impressive enough to entitle it to the 
character of tragic: and th^ both 
want that unity and simplicity of 
purpose without which tragedy cannot 
exist. But the Carib Chief ib still a 
clever and interesting piece; and if Mr 
Twiss had had the resolution to call 
it a melo-drama instead of a tragedy, 
wc should have liked it much better, 
and he might have claimed the merit 
of producing perhaps the best piece of 
its kind. — But his ambition appears to 
be of a very sober and w'ell regulated 
description. Ho is not one of those 
who think it “ better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven.” We shall, 
however, venture to elevate Mr Twiss 
to the supremacy in the hell of melo- 
dramatic literature, whether he will 
or no. He sometimes indulges in 
theatrical critiques himself, and will, 
therefore, the better know how to 
bear with us. His piece is a melo- 
drama, and notliing else; but it is a 
very good one — for we really think 
that a melo-drama may he a good 
thing, just as a reformer may be a 
good man. The chief interest of the 
piece depends on the hatred of 0m« 
rcah (Mr Kean) to European sway in 
his native land; and on his unquench- 
able thirst of revenge cn Montalbert, 
the French governor of Gaudaloupe, 
for the supposed murder of his wife 
and child. Omreah is son to the late 
king, and has been for eighteen years 
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in slavery and exile ; but at the pe- 
riod of the play he returns, at the 
head of a powerful party of his friends 
and countrymen, and just at a junc- 
ture when the European power in 
the iriand is endangered by me quar- 
rels of the English and French. Om« 
reah reluctantly agrees to join the 
English forces against the French ; 
but, before their arrival, he contrives 
by a stratagem of his own, to make 
mmsdf master of the French citadel, 
and in it, as he supposes, Montalbert 
and his young bride — ^both of whom 
he exultingly determines to sacrifice 
in revenge for the loss of his own 
wife and child. Montalbert, how- 
ever, has escaped.; and his bride is no- 
where to be found — till a female a- 
mong the captives ofiiTS to discover 
her, on condition of having conceded 
to her the life of another prisoner who 
is also condemned to suifer death* 
Omreah grants her condition — she 
unveils — she is herself* Montalbert’s 
bride — wedded to him against her 
will, and loving another — Trcfi^is — 
whose life she lias gained by this sa- 
riflee of herself. Omreah, without hesi- 
tation or remorse, offers up her hfe 
to the manes of his own wife and 
child-»^ut when she is on the point 
of expiring, he discovers that slie is 
herself that child — ^liis own long-lost 
and too late found daughter ! — The 
last scene, in which this discovery 
takes place, is extremely well-written, 
and ^together well-conducted; and 
the acting of Kean — for whom the 
part of Omreah is expressly iulapted, 
is in the deepest degree jiatlictic and 
beautiful. The numerous incidents 
and details by which this main plot 
is brought out, and connected with 
tile other parts of the play, are very 
skilfully arranged ; and the whole 
forms a very interesting exhibition ; 
but we must repeat, the work is not a 
Tragedy. Of tragic conception, pow- 
er, sentiment, interest, there is no- 
thing. 

If the langu^c of the Carib Chief 
scarcely ever rises above mediocrity, 
it as seldom sinks below it. If it dis- 
plays little poetry, it evinces consider- 
able taste and judgment ; and it never 
offends by extravagance or bombast— 
which is something more than a ne- 
gative pniae, when it is considered 
that this is the autlior’s first dramatic 
attempt. 

We lincerely congratulate Mr Twiss 


on his complete success ; and we fair- 
ly confess that his work exhibits much 
more talent than wc could have ex- 
pected from him in this class of writ- 
ing. Wiy we should say or feel this 
is, perhaps, more than we can tell— or 
why wc were, as was tiie case, more 
than commonly pleased at learning 
that Ac was the author of it ; (sinee 
we only know that gentleman by rt^ 
putation) : — ^unless it be that we have 
a lurking kindness for authors who 
begin their literary career by scrib- 
bling dramatic critiques. 

Wc have next to speak of the two 
comedies. Wanted a Wife / or a Check 
onviy Hanker f and AmvuU^frotn Ox- 

ford» Juliet says What*s in a 
name She was a delightful lover, 
but a very indifferent casuist. There 
may be much virtue*’ in a name, os 
well as much vice. The latter is the 
case in the comedy of Wanted a 
Wife.” 

It is called ‘‘ a comedy,” and there- 
fore it completely wearied and disgustetl 
US ; whereas, hud it been brought for- 
ward as a farce, it would, undoubted- 
ly, have amused and gratified us. It 
is, perhaps, not going too far to attri- 
bute this change of eftect entirely to 
the misnomer of the jiicce. I'he com- 
parative coarseness and absurdity, and 
the continued equivoque of which it 
consists, are not had in themselves ; 
but they arc totally bad in comedy, 
because totally out of place. 

A gentleman advertises for a wdfo, 
and his discarded stTvant for a place ; 
and the advertisciiieiits ure answeriHl 
by an antiquateil virgin who wants a 
husband, and a beautiful girl who 
wants a servant. Each, liowever, re- 
ciprocally mistakes tlie views of the 
Other — tnc woijd-bc wife hiring tlic 
ibotmari as a husband, and the young 
lady taking the master home with her 
as a footman : wltile the master thinks 
he has found a rich and beautiful 
wife, and the man tliat he has got in- 
to an excellent place. This, expand- 
ed into one huge equivoque, forms 
the whole “ comedy in five acts at 
the end of which the master marries 
the young lady, aud the servant the 
old one I — Many of the incidents aris-. 
ing out of this mistake are exceeding- 
ly ludicrous; but wc repeat, what 
might have been an admirable farce 
was an execrable comedy. 

I'he otlier comedy, Arrivals from 
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Oxfi>rdj’' had the merit of being more 
dull and stupid than we had previous- 
ly conceived it possible for the wit of 
man to construct one ; and, what is 
very singular, we sincerely believe 
that it succeeded (for it did succeed to 
a certain degree) solely on that ac- 
count. The dialogue between the dif- 
ferent characters consisted of precise- 
ly such things as the same class of per- 
sons would have put forth at an even- 
ing party in Fjnsbury-square — at some 
of which, it is probable, the author 
picked it all up. There is no controvert- 
ing what is said at these kind of meet- 
ings — for it is all entirely true, and 
has been so from time immemorial. 
There is no turning it into ridicule— 
for to admit of that it must put forth 
some tangible points — it must be ei- 
ther good or bad, no matter which ; 
and tu abuse or laugh outright at it, 
would be cnicl and lU-manncrcd ; be- 
sides the difficulty of knowing where 
to stop or to begin. Thus it w.as with 
this comedy. It succeeded, because 
nobody knew when or where to find 
fault with it. The next day the diuly 
critic-s jiraiscd it to the skies, — though 
wo are not at a loss to guess wdiy — for 
they might have done quit<^ us well 
tltcinsclves. But the second night 
things were as they should he, for the 
author and actors were Ici’t to enjoy 
the porforiiiancc* by ihcmselvcs. And 
perhaps this, after all, is the most ap- 
propriate way of getting rid of plu) s 
of tins kind, for by this incaiis the 
profits of the first inglit are swallowed 
uj) ill the loss of the scc ind. Wlifu 

this is not the case, the obnoxious 
piece may be said to be danuied,” 
only after tlie niaiiiicr of ]).Jor Toriii, 
“ like ail ill- roasted egg, all on one 
side for the euinniig ir. niagcrs 
pocket tlio profits of tlie first iiiglit — 
withdraw their pii'ce in f onipliaiice 
wuli the Vt' shts of their ]j.itn)ns, the 
jmblic, ' — and then bung forward a 
worse the next week. 

llvai'i of' Mid- lAdh tan. 

'riic opera which we have now to notice 
is partly founded on the Heart of Mid- 
J^othiuii, and it bears the sinne name, 
l^'roiu the follo wing sketch of the jdot, 
however, the reader will see that it 
vanes considerably from the novel. 
It opens with a representation of the 
rioters clamouring and exulting in the 
recent murder of Porteous. Dumbie- 
dikes coming in their way, is only sav- 
Voi.. V. 


ed from being mode another victim to 
their fury, by the sudden appearance 
and interposition of George Robertson/ 
under the disguise of Madge Wildfire., 
The two sisters, Elflc and Jeanie 
Deans, now appear, and disclose the 
misfortune and disgrace of the former, 
with the loss of her infant. Dumbie- 
dikes, on his return from Edinburgh, 
is met by Robertson, who terrifies tern 
Into delivering a message to Effie to 
meet him at twelve at night at Mus- 
chat's Cairn. Meantime Effic has 
been arrested and conveyed to prison, 
on a charge of infanticide. Jeanie, 
learning the communication from her 
ister s supposed seducer, resolves to 
meet him at the place appointed. 
Dumbiedikes sets out to the same 
place, for the purpose of affording her 
jirotection, should she need it; and 
Sbarpitlaw also proceeds to the same 
place with a guard of soldiers, under 
the guidance of Ratcliffe and Madge 
Wildfire, for the purjiose of seizing 
Robertson. While the latter is en- 
gaged in explaining to Jeanie the dif- 
ficulties of her sister's situation, and 
tlie means of extricating her, he is 
alarmed by the significant hints af- 
foidud him by JVIadge Wildfire, and 
efiectb his escape. The interview of 
the sisters in the tolbooth now takes 
place, during which Ratcliffe suggests 
the mt'ans by which Je.*inie may save 
Klrie’s life ; and Lord Oakdale arrives 
from London as commissioner, with 
full powers to put in execution the 
cxtraordin.iry and severe law in cases 
of infanticide. In an interview be- 
tween him and old Deans, Lord Oak- 
dale also appears to hint at a means of 
siving her life, which the old man in- 
dignantly rejects, as inconsistent with 
his duty and with the trnth. The 
ciil}>rit, with her sister, ore then 
brought before the commissioner, and 
while Jeanie is hesitating whether she 
shall positively deny that Effic had 
disclosed her situation before the birth 
of the child, (a circumstance on which 
the l iw has made her life to depend) 
the father rushes forward, and con- 
jures her to declare the simple truth, 
whatever may be the event. As the 
judge is about to pass the fatal sen- 
tence, Robertson rushes in and de- 
clares Effic to be his lawful wife, and 
justifies his connexion with the Por- 
tcous mob, by proving that be bad 
joined them in order to effect the safe- 
ty of their victim, rather than his dc- 
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8trtt€tion ; be «J» jmm to Ik 
c^the judge. In the mean time Rai^ 
die^i coi^jecturing from aome inoohe- 
z 0 Bt latiga^ of Mad^ Wildfire that 
it was sSe who had eimer concealed or 
dttrtniyed Effie's child, succeeds hi 
gaming fipom her a knowledge of its 
{dace of concealment^ and restores it 
to the hiqipy and exculpated mother. 
Robertson avows his determination to 
join his fkte with that of Efiie, what- 
ever may he the consequence. Lord 
Oakdale takes this as a proof of his in- 
tention to reform his me, and is re- 
conciled to him, and the piece ends 
happily to aU parties. 

From this sketch, it will be seen 
that Mr Terry, the author of the piece, 
has entirely difib-ed from tlie story in 
many essential parts ; and always, as 
it appears to us, injudiciously. He 
has likewise altered the features of 
many of the characters, till there is no 
recognizing them. Jeanie Deans, in 
particular — the honest downright, and 
sensible — the true-hearted and round- 
fiiced Scotch lassie, — he and Miss 
Brunton together, have converted into 
a pretty little mincing, affected Lon- 
don Misi^. Mr Terry himself act^^d 
the sturdy covenanter — the rough old 

presbyterian true-blue and no- 
thing could be finer, in its way, than 
his performance — but it was less adapt- 
ed to the sttige than the conventicle — 
out of which (perhaps the irion* s the 
pity,) such a character is not now to be 
found. The songs in this piece are 
said to be by Walter Scott ; and they 
are, certainly, much above the usual 
style of opera |K>etry. But what shall 
we say to the singing of them by Miss 
Stephens, in the character of Effie 
Deans ? — Nothing ! It is idle to at- 
tempt to characterise it by words. 
But we really do think, that to hear 
this lady sing a beautiful old Scotch 
air, in its pure and unadorned sim- 
plicity, as she did these, and to appro- 
priate words, engenders feelings whicli 
reach tlic lieight of human enjoyment. 

In conclusion, we are at some loss 
to know whether to congratulate or 
condole with Mr I’erry on the kind 
and degree of liis success in adapting 
these i^ttish tales to the stage. If he 
has been merely desirous of producing 
acting dramas that shall possess a col- 
laterd attraction, tirising from their 
connection with the works fi-oin which 
they take their titles, and independent 
of their own intrinsic merits ; and, 
by this means, to imt money in his 


puise;*' hts dioiee haii been fortunate. 
But if he was ambitious of acquiring 
the fiiir fiune of a dramatist, it has 
been most unha]^. These tales have 
created an era in our national litera- 
ture. Hiere is nothing like or equal 
to them, in our own or any other lan- 
guage. And as they are of a kind, 
too, that every body reads and is capa- 
ble of enjoying, comparisons mtuf be 
made, and they must be ruinous to 
his pretensions as an author. 

Of the four melo-dramas, we shall 
run the risk of being as duU as tliey, 
if we venture to say a word. As to 
The Jew of Lubeck, and Swedish F*a- 
trioHsm, they are wearisome enough, 
to be sure ; but all they harm they do 
is to put to sleep our recollections of 
all kinds, good and bad. They merely 
induce a sort of restless repose, which 
is very disap^txiable while it lasts ; but 
when its exciting cause is at an end, 
there is also an end of the effect ; and 
cause and effect are alike forgotten 
forever : for nobody 1ms any vt'ry ro- 
mantic or interesting associations con- 
nected with (rennan Jews or Swedish 
patriots. But it is not so urith the 
other two^JWiunatus's Wisfnn^^Cap, 
and 'The Merchant of Abudah, or the 
Talisman of Oromaiies. They are 
founded on tales in the Arabian Nights ; 
and, accordingly, they interfere, in a 
most impertinent and troublesome 
manner, with some of the very best 
associations of the best years of our 
life. They come floundering, with 
their clumsy and unhallowed realities, 
into an ideal w'orld, that our imagina- 
tions had built up and peopled m 
childhood, and disturb the whole fa- 
bric and its inhabitants — cliaiigirtg 
them into something even less fanci- 
ful and wondrous than the actual 
forms by which wc are surrounded. 
But the attempt to realizt' or recal, in 
any adequate manner, tile feelings 
with which we |ieruse tlie Arabian 
Nights, must always be unsuccessful. 
'J’hcse deliglitful fictions arc never 
read but in early youth, and never for- 
gotten afterwards. They arc the para- 
dise of our boyhood. We talk about 
them all our livtjs ; but it is then, and 
then only, that we enjoy their Lharms. 
After fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
we begin to cherish a kind of contempt 
for whiit then appear to be sach mon- 
strous fictions. Wc learn to know 
better'^ tiian to be delighted with them ; 
and, besides, our assoc'iation'? witli 
them begin to stand in the way of our 
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growing mtiniAcy with the aotuol 
world in which we live# The next 
ten yean is pretty sure to correct this 
overweening affection for the realities 
of life and to throw us bock upon our 
dd love. Bnt it is now too late. We 
have been faithless to both, and both 
reject us. The names of these two 
melo-dramas, wc speak for ourselves, 
came gliding into us^ like " Margaret's 
ghost, that stood at William's feet 
but when we opened our arms to clasp 
a living mistress, they closed upon a 
shadow. In short, we cannot be every 
thing at once. Till a certain age we 
are too happy to be wise ; and, aiYer> 
wards, wc get ton wise to be happy. 

It remains for us to notice the farce 
and the interlude. The force is call- 
ed, A Roland for an Oliver ; and it is 
the very best We have seen for a long 
time past. Sir Mark Chase (Fawcett) 
is an hypochondriacal old gentleman, 
who is always complaining of his 
health, just in proportion oi he has no 
cause ; and one day he actually fancies 
himself dying, and thtTetbre sends for 
his nephew to take possession of lus 
fortune and his blessing, together with 
a wife which be (the old gentleman) 
has provided for him. But the ne- 
phew (Abbott) has in the mean time 

E roviderl one for himself, and he brings 
er down to his uncle's seat in the coun- 
try, expecting, from the tenor of the 
message which he had received, to find 
him already deceased. On his arriv- 
al, a jdeasant equivoque ensues ; for 
he finds the servants all in high spi- 
rits, notwithstanding the old gentle- 
man is “ just gone.” It apjicars af- 
terwards, that he is only gone out a- 
shooting. On his return the new- 
married pair are in a dilemma how to 
conceal their marriage ; but, luckily, 
Maria (Miss Foote), the bride pro- 
vided by the uncle, had previously ar- 
rived at the house on a visit, and turn- 
ing out to be a friend of the young 
eople, she agrees to personate the real 
ndc, and to pass off their secret mar- 
riage as an intended agreeable sur- 
prise” for the old geiitlcraan. The 
real bride is to pass for the bride- 
maid ; and here some exceedingly 
droll scenes occur, in consequence of 
Sir M^irk finding his nejihew and the 
supposed bride-maid in rather odd 
circumstances. He thinks it liis duty 
to communicate this to Maria, who 
turns it off with great carelessness and 
sang-froid y at which the old gentleman 


is still more shocked and scondalised. 
At thig period, Hi^flyer (Jones), Ae 
lover of Maiia> arrives in the nefgh- 
bourhood, and endeavours to sooth Ats 
melaneholy (for he has been discard^ 
by his mifitrefis), by visiting a lnna« 
tic asylum which is dose to Sir Mark's 
house ; but by a trick of the nephew, 
he is made to mistake the old gentle- 
man’s seat for the mad-house, and its 
inhabitants for the patients— (among 
whom, to his utter amasement, be 
finds his mistress) — and be treats 
them accordingly. At length he dis- 
covers the trick that has been put up- 
on him, and feigns madness in return 
— gives them a Holand for their Oli- 
ver. This reconciles him to Maria ; 
and the old gentleman, for his health's 
sake, and to gain a little peace and 
quietness before he dies, consents to 
iWth the marriages. 

This is really a very excellent farce 
— ^fiill of high fun and drollery — the 
dialogue very gayly and tersely writ- 
ten — ^thc inddents exceedingly well con- 
trived— smd the whole forming a most 
lively and pleasant little piece. It has 
quite a French air about it — for every 
nation can do some one thing better 
than any other nation in the world ; 
and wiUi the French tliis pre-emi- 
nence consists in writing farces. And 
it is no wonder ; for, with them, hu- 
man life Itself is one long but pleasant 
farce. 

** Though last,” certainly “ not least 
in our dear love,” came Mr Yates and 
the Interlude. It is a little piece in 
one act, called Ra^ an Hour in France, 
and seldom have wc spent a pleasanter 
half hour. Mr Yates, — who, we be- 
heve, was a great favourite with our 
Edinburgh friends, and most deserv- 
edly so, — personates six or seven dif- 
ferent cliaractcrs in it, a la Mathews. 
We shall not tell him that he equals 
Mathews — he certainly does not ap- 
proach him, in what appears to us to 
be that gentleman's peculiar excellen- 
cies; — his admirable and unrivalled 
tad — his delicacy of perception, a- 
mounting to a pitch of genius — ^his 
astonishing faculty of going out of him’" 

.vp/f— as they have been lately evinced 
in his performance at the Engli^ 
Opera House — a Trip to Paris, &c. 
(which we regret the less not having 

had time or space to g^ve an adequate 
account of, as our E^iiburgh readers 
wiU no doubt shortly have an opportu- 
nity of judging of it for themselves.) 
But in the faculty of imitating actual 
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living models, Mr Yates appears to 
equal any thiog wc have ever seen. 

His imitation of Young was quite ex- 
traordinary — it was a fac-similc, and 
wi^out the slightest caricature. His 
imitation of Mathews himsdf was still 
more amusing, because there was a 
little exaggeration in it, without which 
the effect in these cases is not quite 
pleasant. This performance is the only 
one in which we have had an opjior- 
tunity of seeing Mr Yates ; so that 
we are not able to judge of his powers 
as a comic or tragic actor, for we hear 
he possesses both. But horn this per- 
formance alone, added to his extreme 
youth, we are convinced that he has 
great cleverness and versatility. ** 

We now take leave of the reader for 
this season. We might continue our 
notices for a month or two longer; 
but really, at this time of tlie year, as 
the summer advances and the sun 
shines in the evening, the theatre 
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quite loses its attractions. And this 
is just os it should be. A good acting 
drama, of whatever kind, is an admi- 
rable thing in its place ; but, happily, 
there are still times and seasons when 
even a great city can do without it. 
Not long ago there M;a.v a great city — 
the capital of a state, and the scat of 
of its government — that could contrive 
to do without a theatre altogether. 

’Tis not so now !” TAc j/ragress oj" 
civilization has created the want, and 
has supplied it. With all our love 
for the drama, and all our admiration 
for the principles of the P rench revo- 
lution, we should be puzzled to iix 
upon a benefit that has resulted from 
that event, equivalent to the evil of 

its having been the cause of rendering 
a theatre necessary in Switzerland. 
To have a theatre where it is w'aiitcd, 
is good ; but not to want it, is infi- 
nitely better. A. Z. 

Lomlotiy June 7, 1819. 


■ Our ingenious correspondent refers to the opinion of our lOdinlmrgh readers concern- 
ing Mr Yates. Well may he do so. Never did any young actor, after so brief a sojourn 
in any city, leave so npe and abundant a harvest behind him of proicbsional fame and ex- 
tra-professional attachment. 


Now to thy silent presence, night ! 

Is tliis my tirst song offered : Oh ! to tliee 
That lookest witli thy thoubond eyes of light— 
To thee, and thy utarry nobility 
That float with a delicious murmuring, 
(Tho’ unheard here) about diy forche»l 
blue; 

And as they ride along in order due. 
Circling the round globe in their wandering. 
To thee their ancient queen and motlier sing. 

Mother of beauty ! veiled queen ! 

Feared and sought, and never seen 
Without a heart-iroposing feeling. 

Whither art thou gently btcaling ? 

In thy smiling presence, I 
Kneel in star-struck idolatry. 

And turn me to thine eye, (die moon) 
Fretting that it must change so soon : 
Toying with this idle rhyme, 

I scorn that bearded villain time, 

Thy old remorseless enemy. 


And build my linked verse to thee.— 

Not dull and cold, and dark art thou : 

Who that behold*) tliy clearer brow, 
Kndiadcm’d with gentlc'a streaks 
(ti fleecy-hilver’d cloud, adorning 
Thee, fair as when the young sun ’wakes. 
And from his cloudy bondage breaks. 

And lights upon tlic breast of morning. 
But must feel tliy jiowcrs ; 

Mightier than the storm that lowers, 

Fairer than the virgin hours 

That smile when the young Aunira scatters 
Her Tose-lcaveb on the valley^ low. 

And bids her servant breezes blow. 

Not Apollo, when be dies 
In the wild October skies, 

Hed and stormy ; or wlicn he 
111 hib meridian beauty, rides 
Over the bosinn of tlie w.iters. 

And turns the blue and burning tides 
To silver, is a peer for tlicc, 

In thy full regality. (\ 


“ llerc^s a health to one I bvc dear'' 


Heiie*s a health to thco, Mary : 

Kerens a health to thee, 

Tho drinkers are gone. 

And 1 am alone 

To think of home and thee, Mary. 

There arcsoine who may sliiiico'er thee,Mai7, 
And many as frank and free ; 

And a few as fair. 

But the summer air 

Is not more sweet to me, Mary. 


1 have thought of thy last low sigh, Mary, 
And thy dimmed and gentle eye ; 

And Tve call'd on thy name 
When the night winds came, 

And heard iny heart reply, Mary. 

Be thou but true to me, Mary, 

And I’U be true to thee ; 

And at set of sun 
When my tusk is done. 

Be sure that I'lu ever with tlicc, Mary.— X. 





Mahometan Sermon. 
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SONKBT. 

TOO (Biou ii/rag hfiZ^ iffri*. 

Who can tlie Throne of the Eternal find ? 

Not he who searches thro* the orbs of lights 
Or stretching onward, dreams, that in some height. 

Beyond the verge of nature, dwells the Mind 
Tliut gave fair nature birth — 0 ! more than blind ! 

Such distant realms but mock thine idle flight t 
Far from Creation’s bound, in regal might 
He sits not, nor to lifeless forms confined. 

Seek then the 'I'hrone within thyself, O man ; 

There timeless, spaceless, dwells the Eternal One ; 

Thy love, thy tliought, tliy being’s finite span 
From Him spring ceaseless ; from that living sun 
Thro* thee burst fortli — the fulness of the plan — 

Nature s resplendent forms, and the great work is done. M. 


MAHOMETAN SERMON. 


I Wc have extracted die following very curious composition from the ** Transactions of 
the liiteniry Society of Bombay;” a work which, probably, has^ not been seen \iy any 
consideralilc number of our readers. It is translated from a Collection of Sermons that 
exists 111 the works of the celebrated Sadi ; and is the only specimen of the pulpit elo- 
<piencc of the Maliomctans that has ever been presented to the world in an Jiluropean 
dress.— It is almost uuiieccbsary to remark, that the concluding jiarablc ib the ongmal of 
the htory of Saritun Uarsisa, told in the LlStli Number of the Guardian.] 


THE ilFTH SERMON OF SAUl, TRANS 
ROSS, ESQ. OF THE llENUAL 

. 1 / Mi'fks^al-Khamesy 

Prksep.vf us, O l/ord, from all man- 
ncr of sin, and vouchsafe us tlie grace 
of obedience and devotion. O (>od of 
both worlds and Lord of all, wre crave 
tliy forgiveness ; and to thee we are to 
return. 

Deru-ly beloved ! The creatures of 
this eiirtli are of a two-fold nature, 
either occupied with Crod or taken up 
With self Sucli as are employed with 
God feel no interest about themselves, 
and such as are busy with themselves 
think not of God ; but whatever may 
debase them is dowmright deception, 
whether it be spiritual or temporal : — 
till purified from this, thou never canst 
encircle the temple of the Most High. 
J*a?'iiblc — Before the prince of tlie re- 
signed Bacizecd Bastamy one present- 
ed him<iclf and said, 0 shaikh, my 
whole life hath been spent in seeking 
after the Lord ; how often did I on 
foot moke the pilgrimage of the De- 
sert ; how many infidels’ heads did I 
strike oif in the holy wars, and how 
much hath my heart wallowed in its 
own blooil ! But I have not attained 


LATEB FROM THE I’ERSIAN BY JAMES 
MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

or the Fifth Sermon. 
the object of my wish, and tlie more 
forward I am ])ushing, llie less near I 
am apiiroaching, (’an you advise any 
mode by which I may arrive at it? 
The shaikh answered. Brave youth, 
this world is exactly a space of two 
stc])s, one of wdiich leads to mankind, 
and the other to Ged ; fall back one 
su?p from the creature and you will 
arrive at the Creator. WliiLt con- 
stantly occupied, and .saying, What 
aliall I c.it that I may gratify my aji- 
petite ? and what shall I say that iiiaii- 
kiiul may be pleased with me? you 
never can attain a true knowledge of 
the Diity. Brave youth, any trafiic 
you keep up with mankind tends to 
your loss ;-^t'al with God, that all 
may be profit. The Most High hath 
said, 0 helpless being, with you 1 am 
dealing in tears and in fears, — the tears 
of supplication and the fears of rejec- 
tion: the treasure of felicity snatch 
from the presence of my glory. Those 
drops which stream down your face 
arc called tears, and those fears which 
hcdvc fiom your bosom are culled ve- 
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morse :-*let tears fkll fltim my eyes in madest the lamentable moan of the 
as mudi as I did not inform myself of indigent. The prince of both worlds^ 
God, and let remorse canker in my glory of the sons of man^ (on whom 
heart in as much as I did what was and his be salutation and peace,) has 
forbidden. Through the tears of the said. No voice is more acceptable be- 
soul you are brought to repentance, fore God than the i^tition of the indi- 
and through the remorse of your heart gent ; no supplication is more graci- 
to promise amendment a sense of ously received at the tribunal full of 
amendment leodetli to resolution, re- glory, than the desire of the needy 
solution to enthusiasm, and enthusiasm sinner, who in his distress, penury, 
to an union with the Divine presence ; and wretchedness, setteth fortli his 
when from his universal benevolence lamentation and saith, O Lord, I have 
will issue the word Mercy. The heart done an act of sin and a tyranny 
confesseth I have done wrong, the against my own soul. From the sub- 
head crieth 1 repent me of what 1 did, lime presence a voice descendeth, say- 
and the Lord saith I have forgiven it. ing, I'hat deed which thou didst not 
Brave youth, fire is two-fold ; a fire of of Myself exact, me thou wilt entreat, 
good and a fire of what is wicked, and and on thy account I will give my as- 
there is no fire else. The fire of the sent ; — me thou wilt crave that 1 may 
appetite the rain of heaven can quench, give my leave : whatever thou mayest 
and the fire of sin the water of the eye want thou wilt ask of me ; trust thy 
can subdue ; also the fire of sin two concerns to my accomplishment, for 1 
things can extinguish, and those are am the Deity, 1 am what 1 am witli- 
dust and water ; the dust of hunjilia- out why or wherefore ; in sovereignty 
tion and the water of contrition : — ^the paramount, faithful to my promise, ra- 
dust of humiliation is prostrate odora- tifying every petition, listening to all 
tion, and the water of contrition is our praise, and meriting every cneoiniuin. 
dre^ of a loving and afiectionate mas- A hundred thousand household estab- 
ter. Brave youth, every eye that crieth lishnients have been stjuanden^d in 
not from a fear of the Lord, its tears quest of me ; a lmndre<l thousand bo- 
owe him a debt ; and every heart dies have melted away in tlic mortili- 
which yearneth not to embrace God, cation of seeking after me ; a hundred 
that heart is a bankrupt. A sage call- thousand holy souls are gone distract- 
ed aloud and said, O alas ! that the ed in the wilderness of luy affection ; 
creatures of this world should he jour- a hundred thousand pilgrims beat 
neying through it, and not select this their heads upon the stone of tribula- 
the sweetest of its gifts. He was ask- tion at the temple of my glory ; and 
ed, what gift this was. He answered, a hundred thousand of such os court 
The smallest mark of true affection, as my illustrious presence bum in the 
the Most High is pleased to say ; then crucible of austere penance. Thu ninth 
will ye most truly worship the Deity heaven asketh the divine throne, 0 
when ye shall bring witli you a sin- thou ! hast thou any intimation of 
cere love. Had the poor devotee se- him ? and the throne answers tlie 
lected but one small portion of true ninth heaven, And dost thou uiulcr- 
aifection, he might equally have dis- stand any thing that concerneth him ? 
regarded things spiritual and tempo- When the inhabitants of this earth 
ral, this world and the next, or what have a supplication to make, they turn 
was unlawful and forbidden. their faces up to heaven, hoping that 

able — The son of Khafeef was asked the sky may relieve the pain of their 
what true affection was. He answer- hearts ; and the community of the 
ed. True affection is a state of bank- sky, when they have a prayer to pro- 
ruptcy I It is ruined circumstances, fer, cast their eyes upon the earth, 
helplessness, misery, and want !— expecting that thence they will find 
Dearly beloved! if thou hast not the the cure of their affliction. Every day 
blooming cheek of charmers, it be- at even when the orb of light goeth 
hoves thee to present the yellow tint down, the angels that attend him say, 
of lovers t if thou canst not show the O sun ! hast thou to-day shone upon 
&scinating beauty of Joseph, it be- any one who hath a knowledge of 
cornea thee to display the plaintive Him.? The sun maketli answer, 
wretchedness of Jacob ; if thou canst Would to God I could know who that 
not plead the helpless state of the sup- person were, that I might render the 
plicant, it were decent tliat thou aust of his ieet the sphere of my or- 
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bit ! Yes ! brave yoadi^ wbat likeness 
has dost (t. e. man) with the Lord of 
lords? what business have gross earth 
and water with the pure essence of 
the Peity ? How can non-entity min- 
gle with eternity ? What commtmi- 
cation can the savage and imorant 
hold with the ^dly and inteUigent ? 
Most wonderful of works ! The pious 
say in their prayers^ Do not^ O God ! 
separate us from ourselves. Alas! 
short siglited mortal ! with whom 
could I mingle that I should separate, 
or from whom could 1 be cut oii‘ that 
I should mingle;— how entertain a 
hope of meeting while there might re- 
main a fear of separation; or how 
could there be a dread of scjiaration 
while there exists a hope of meeting? 
There is neither communication nor 
separation, neither nearness nor dis- 
timce, neither expectancy nor despair, 
neither the faculty of .speech nor the 
ability of silence, neither the face of 
going on nor the resolution of return- 
ing, neither the idea oi' forbearance 
nor sentiment of impatience, neither 
j)lace to which the fancy can soar, nor 
time on which the imagination can 
hx. In the hands of philosophers 
there is nonglit but discussion ,* in the 
midst of divines there is nouglit but 
animadversion. If thou journeyest to 
the Cal)eb, there thou secst a stone ; 
if thou eiiterest a ]\fosjed, there meet- 
est thou a wall ; if tliou loukest upon 
tlic ]H*oplc of this earth, thou behold- 
ost nought but mistry ; if thou con- 
templatcst the sky, thou raeditatost on 
what must stnpify; the giddiness of 
the brain is sheer melancholy, and the 
fumes of tlic liead downright insanity. 
From tlie sunshine of day, there is 
noontide fervour ; from the gloomi- 
ness of night, terror and dismay ,• from 
the unity of Unitarians, there is only 
ornainent and glory ; from the blas- 
phemy of indde'is, hideous infamy ; 
from JVIoses the preacher, no iirofit ; 
from Fharoah the pretender, no loss ; 
— if thou comest, enter, for there is 
no porter ; if thou art going, depart, 
for there is no keeper. Purahfe . — The 
prince of the zealous Ibrahim Khowas 
was repeatedly remarking to his dis- 
ciples, Would I were the dust of tlie 
footsteps of that veiled object ! They 
asked liiiu and said, O sage, thou art 
always making panegyrics in his praise, 
wliy not direct us to the place of his 
abode ? He replied. On a certain occa- 
sion I found myself* fervently inclined. 


and turning my fhee towards the wiL 
demesB, widkea on in an ecBtacy of 
enthuBiaam. Arriving at length in 
the territory of the infidels, Ibeheld 
a citadel with three hundred and odd 
heads suroended from its tuneto 
Astonifthed at what I saw, 1 asked what 
these meant, and who was the bid of 
this citadel? They answered. It be- 
longs to such a prince, whose daughter 
is gone mad. It came into my head 
to undertake the cure of this damsri. 
On entering the castle, they presented 
me to its lord. He received me with 
much magnificence and attention, and 
asked, 0 generous youth ! what brought 
thee into this place? 1 answered, I 
understood tliat thou hast a daughter 
who is gone mad ; 1 am come to ad- 
minister unto her. He turned to me 
and said. Behold the turrets of this 
citadel. I answered, I have beheld 
them, and have entered nevertheless. 
Then he said. Those are the heads of 
such as have prescribed different medi- 
cines, but were disappointed in curing 
her. Thou also must take warning, 
that if thou failest in thy attempt, thy 
head will take its place among the rest. 
After this, he desired tliat I riiould be 
introduced to the young lady. No 
sooner had 1 put my foot over the 
threshold of her apartment, than riie 
called to her hand-maid and said. 
Bring hither my veil that I may cover 
my head. The hand-maid answered. 
How many physicians, 0 lady, did 
visit thee, and thou never yet veiledst 
thyself before any of them ? How 
comes it to pass that thou coverest thy 
self before tins man ? She said, Those 
were not men full of faith as this man 
is, who now npproacheth. Then 1 
said, As saiaamu ulaivunt, Peace be 
with thee ! She replied, Ahvicuma* 
salaamu, With thee be peace, O son of 
Khowas ! I asked, How earnest thou 
to know that I am the son of Khowas ? 
She answered. He that directed thee 
to jne, inspired me with the faculty of 
knowing thee. Art thou not aware 
that one true believer is the miirw of 
his brother ? when a gloss is void of 
tariush, it will reflect any image. O 
son of Khowas, 1 hold a heart wrung 
widi anguish ; hast thou any potion 
that miglit adiniiiistcr to iU> comfort ? 
'I’his text ran spuiituiieously from my 
tongue ; Such as arc steadfast be- 
lievers, and resolute in commemorating 
the Deity, can it be otherwise than 
tliat their hearts must feel fortified in 
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the praises of God ? On hearing this 
Terte^ i^e si^ed aloud and fell sense- 
less to the pound. On coming to 
herself, 1 said, O damsel ! rise, that I 
may conduct thee into the temple of 
^vation. She replied, 0 sage ! what 
is there in the temple of salvation that 
is not present here ? I said, There is 
the Cabeh — ^iUustnous and venerable. 
She replied, O shallow man, w(Tt thou 
to behold the Cabeh wouldst thou re- 
cognize it.^ I said. Yea verily! She 
said. Look above my head. AVhcii I 
looked, behold I I saw the Cabeh 
whirled around it. She added ; 0 
soft-hearted man ! didst thou not here- 
tofore understand, that he who travels 
to the Cabeh on foot, makes the cir- 
cuit of the Caheh ; but he who makes 
the pilgrimage of the Ciibth in his 
heart, is encircled by tlie Cabeh ? 
Verily 1 R.iy, wheresoever you may 
bring the face of true tin tli, tlieie thou 
wilt meet the face of "(iod 1 Brave 
youth I between thee and the Deity 
there is but one step of road. Knowest 
tli(‘'i how sliall Ill'll thee Confess 
;i forgetfulness ot' tliine own exist(‘uce, 
4iU(l in confidence of the divine iH iitfi- 
ci'uce lay thy arms across the breast 
in meditation. o/e* wAo apprunch^ 
cd 7fte a Aparif 1 neared hm, a yard; 
and anp one irho came tuirardx me a 
partJj T closed hivi^ on wif siJc^ ihe 
jiitcUli oj' a horse. Ills beiniU’enci* 
hath hrought thee near to thv.self, ni- 
asnmeh as into thy heart a gem hath 
been set ; and by this is implied ; — 1 
blew into that (/. c. man) a pot turn of 
Hohf Sjont. 'J'he moral of which 
is, tliat a bud (/. e. man’s heart) was 
transfixt with an arrow (i. e. by i»od): 
after a while it looked around and in- 
continently said to the arrow. How 
earnest thou to reach iiu .?■ It replied, 
'fhcrc is a chain of concatenation be- 
tween thee and me, which links us to- 
gether ; thou art that which didst 
bring me to a knowhdge of my- 
self, for this tie thou dnlbt bind upon 
my heart : I knew my God because 
of my (iod ; and had not my God 
been, 1 could not have known him. 
He It was that hath made thee ac- 
quainted witli thyself; the key of the 
house of knowledge he Iiath delivered 
unto thee. The expositor of worldly 
int .‘licet hath said, Whosoever hath 
attained to a knowledge of his own 
nature, hath surely arrived at a 
eoinpreheii'iioii of his Alakt r. When- 
iver that tliou comnrehendedst thy- 


self, thou didst commehend the Deity ; 
thou it is that art me key of thyself, 
for with that key thou urilt know him. 
That moreover is a diversified know- 
ledge, or a knowledge of contrarieties : 
if thou didst know thyself with weak- 
ness, thou knowest lilm with strength ; 
if thou didst view thyself with imbe- 
cility, thou sawst him with vigour : 
this is one of the diversities, and a 
road which is open to any body. Ano- 
ther diversity is, that thou knowest 
that in thy body there is a soul, which 
is present in every member of the 
body, and the Creator of the universe 
^exists in all time and space: never- 
theless, hke as the soul cannot be pre- 
sented on the salver of request, if lliou 
specify it to be in the hand, fool, or 
head, it is in all those members, yet 
may not he arn-sted in any of tlitin ; 
so ihe TiOrd (Joil of all hath liis pre- 
sence universal, ytt he is not subject 
to our special cidl. The Deity they 
have not encompassed with a measure 
any-ways conqiatible with his magni- 
tviile. Brave youth ! ihe zealous and 

devout pass by the stages, and arc get- 
ting to tlieir j'ourney’s end ; but the 
iiietaphysicall) learned do nut* accom- 
plish one stage. Nay, their journey 
is the circle of confusion ; whatever 
pi ogress they are making, it is not in 
a forward diigetion : the fiist is the 
nurcliaiu's eaiuel, vvhuh night and 
day is jogging on his stages and tiiak- 
iiig good his way ; hut the second is tho 
oilman’s bullock, wliicli all the day is 
iwcing round in a circle with liis eyes 
blind'foldcJ, and while he is consider- 
ing with himself. Let inc ste hovv 
many stages have I passed by, behold ! 
on removing his bandage at the lime 
of evening prayer, he finds himself 
just where lie set out. If thou sayest 
1 cumpreluiidLd him, they will ask, 

1 low didst thou comprehend him with 
whom thou hadst no manner of con- 
nexion 'f If thou sayest, I comprehen- 
ded liiiii in my own existence; they 
will answer, A two-fold existence were 
incompatible, and duality is down- 
right pluiality or giving companions 
to the Dirit}'. If thou sayest, 1 com- 
prehended him in my own non-entity, 
tht-y will answt r, WJiat can non-enti- 
ty know of entity .»* To be weak in divine 
lutetlii^'iice IS ike rtf' hi wat/ to get at true 

kiiotricdgc. 1 low is a short-sighted moth 
able to contemplate the sun.!^ A hun- 
dred thousand souls, alas I are the de- 
voted slaves of the shot*-dust of that 
7 
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Derwish (God) ! Hear wluct he hath 
himself said; Take not the field of 
the heroes of the faith ; for there, in<- 
stcad of water, blood is current. Pa-* 
rabie — After he was dead Janeed was 
seen in a dream. It was asked him, 
Wliat reception didst thou meet with 
God, ? He answered. Vain were my de- 
votibnary services, and unprofitable 
my performance of every ritual, save 
two genuflexions which 1 performed 
at midnight. All my devotion was 
waste breath and availe<l me nought, 
except two prayers which I repeated 
at the gloomy hour of midnight. 
Drave youth ! be zealous and vigilant, 
that when the angel of death may in- 
volve thee in his sliadow, thou hast 
the garment of Devotion to wrap round 
thee ; lest on such an occasion, as 
when eyes shall be streaming and 
hearts burning ; when Satan shall in- 
spect the faithful with a greedy eye, 
and the vindictive javelin of Death be 
aimed indiscriminately into every bo- 
som, then must either the sweet scent 
of selection or otteiisive odour of re- 
jection, assail us individually : if the 
grati'ful perfume of affection and good- 
will, then shalt thou listen to this 
hajipy uiinuuciation : God hath said. 

Be not uneasy or dejected at heart, 
but give ear to the joyful tidings of 
ParatUse, such as have been announced 
to you. But, — what Ciod forbid, — 
should the noxious vapour of rejection 
and ill-will he thy lot, the sign of des- 
peration will be scared upon tliy fore- 
tiuad. This day, alas I there is no hax>- 
pynews for the iniquitous. ]\laiiy tlicrc 
are who have worn tlic garments of the 
chosen, whose names have been re- 
corded in the register of rejection ; but 
to them it was not known ; and many 
who have put on the robes of re- 
jection have been numbered amongst 
the elect; but this they know not. 
Parable — It is related that among the 
cliildrcn of Israel there was a holy 
man of the name of Barsisa, who for 
forty years hod lived apart from man- 
kind and their vanities, and detach- 
ed from the world and its lusts. Ills 
whole life had passed in counting his 
heads and in acts of holiness, and 
in supxilication and entreaty with the 
Deity. The appetite of inordinate 
desire he had eradicated with the knife 
of self-denial, and the seed of divine 
fervour he liail sown in the field of 
true knowledge. Couhist thou soar so 
high as to see into the ninth heaven, 

VoL. V. 


Qg dive BO deep into the earth as to 
bring into view the fish and cow, he 
commanded such probity, grace, 
good works as would weary any tongue 
to detail them, and possessed such 
praise- worthy and excellent qualifica* 
dons as would [lerplex the imagination, 
or fancy to unravel them. And every’ 
year thousands of the distempered and 
infirm, the sick and ailing, would col- 
lect in the plain round his cell ; some 
of them covered with the leprosy, some 
blind from their mother's womb, some 
labouring under hectic fever and the 
dropsy, and some martyrs to the jaun- 
dice. All of them they would collect 
and lay close to his cell ; and w'hcu 
the orb of the sun would show himself 
in the east, and display upon the world 
die streamers of his glory, Barsisa 
would appear upon the terrace of his 
cell, and blowing the breath of restor- 
ation over those wretched sufterers,’ 
they would all be forthwith cured of 
their maladies. Most wonderful event ! 
tliat, apparently, he had thrown open 
to him the gate of such treasured af- 
fection, and yet the arrow of his exe- 
cution had been iixt on the bow of 
sexMiration ; that to the outward sight 
of mankind ho should seem a lovely 
picture, and yet in secret was a corse 
mangled ivith the sword of rejection. 
To the eye, alas ! he seemed pure as 
v'lrgin silver, yet hiddenly he was de- 
based with alloy. In the pride of his 
heart that wretch would say. Verily, * 
who am I } and strutting abroad would 
vauntingly cxdaim. Do I not do credit 
to the Deity } Not in the mean time 
aware, that from the tablet and pen of 
the recording angel an annunciation 
had descended, saying. In my sight 
thou mcetest not approbation. In pro- 
cess of time, the devil underhand laid 
beneath the floor of his cell a chain of 
temptation and train of machination, 
in order that on some unpropitious 
occasion the thorn of ill-luck might, 
through intention or mistake, get en- 
tangled ill tlic skirt of his garment. 
Day after day the rage and indignation 
of the devil were more and more in- 
flamed against him, and the ^uve of 
tlie iiicty and resignation of the holy 
man bc'come more blossoming and 
smiling ; till at length that the daugh- 
ter of the reigning king fell ill of a 
dangerous distemper, such as the whole 
body of the faculty despaired of cur- 
ing. And this damsel had three broth- 
ci.^, each of whom was the governor of 
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a distant province ; and m one night 
all the three dreamt that it behoved 
them to report the illness of their sis- 
ter to Barsisa. Next day they com- 
municated their dreams to each other ; 
and as their accounts tallied in every 
cixtumstance, each exclaimed to him- 
self, It is mine to a tittle ! Accord- 
ingly they met at the capital^ and took 
their beautiful sister to the cell of the 
holy man. Barsisa at that time was 
at prayers. When he had done, they 
craved his assistance to their sister, and 
detailed to him their respective dreams. 
Barsisa said. For prayer there is an ap- 
pointed hour, when God is gracious to 
my supplication ; at that stated time I 
shall not be wanting in my solicitation. 
Then did the brothers recommend 
their sister to his care, and betake 
themselves to the sports of the field. 
When the devil full of guile saw that 
they were gone, he said, Now is that 
opportunity come, when 1 can plunge 
the soul and righteousni'ss of Barsisa's 
prolonged period of sanctity and devo- 
tion into the tempestuous ocean of lust 
and sin. Accordingly he blew the 
breath of stupefaction upon the brain 
of tliat veiled virgin, s(» that she stag- 
gered and fell senseless unto the floor, 
and the holy man’s eye caught a glimpse 
of her charms. ^I'he devil laid the fuel 
of temptation on the fire of jiassum, 
and theifaine of sensuality burnt fierce 
throughout the holy man’s body. — 
Moreover the hand of impetuosity and 
lust drew the mask of assurance and 
neglect over his mind and heart, till 
he fell the victim of carnal prostitu- 
tion ; and the temptation of the devil 
having full play, the crime of fornica- 
tion soon contaminated his body. At 
that instant of time the devil appeared 
by the altar of his cell in the figure of 
an old man, and askeil wliat liad be- 
fallen him. Barsisa related wliat had 
assed. The devil said, O Barsisa! 
e of good chea*, for sin is natural to 
man, and God on high is merciful, and 
the door of repentance is open : how- 
ever, for the present, it were wise to 
keep this affair a secret from her broth- 
ers. Barsisa answered, Alas ! 0 alas ! 
how can we dab the orbit of the sun 
over with clay, or hide the glorious 
face of day from such as have eyes to 
see? The devil said, That, Barsisa, is 
a very easy ' ' .rter, as 1 can show thee. 
Let the damsel be slain, and her body 
buried under ground : when her broth- 
ers return and imjuire after her, you 


can tell them, I was proving at the 
time when she went out of my sight, 
and 1 know not what became of her. 
Just as the devil advised him, Barsisa 
murdered the damsel, and carrying her 
body outside the cell, buried it. Soon 
after, the damsefs brothers returned 
with their train from hunting; and 
conceived that they bad only to ask 
the hermit’s blessing and take their 
sister away cured. But not meeting 
her really to attend them, they ques- 
tioned the hermit about her. Kxaclly 
as the devil hud instructed him, he 
answered them ; and believing of 
course what so sanctified a man said, 
they took his blessing and their leave 
of his cell. They were proceeding to- 
wards the city, and expecting to over- 
take their sister by the way, when in 
the mean time the devil, full of guile, 
having transformed himself into an old 
and decrepid woman with a stuff’ in her 
hanil and kiTchief round her head, met 
tliein oil the road. They i|uestioned 
her aiiil said, Good woman ! did you 

see u lady of niich a form and figure } 
She vc'plied, Peradventurc you arc in- 
quiring after the daughter of the reign- 
ing king ? They said. The very same, 
'riie old woman fill a-wceping and 
sobbed aloud. The princes began to 
suspect that all was not right. They 
observed, O dame ! be circumspect in 
relating all that thou knowest ; for our 
minds mightily misgive us, from what 
we have already heard. The woman 
openeil her mouth and said. That |>er- 
sonage wlioin you escorted fiom the 
city, tlie hermit defiled ; and having 
after that committed murder on her 
body, he buried it behind his altjr.^ 
Then taking them along with her, she 
procerdeil to the grave of their sister , 
which they dug up, and found the 
body still weltering in its blood. They 
rent the garments from their bodies, 
end in the grief of so horrible an event 
threw ashes on their heads. After 
which, they put a halter round Bar- 
sisa's neck, and took him with them 
into the city ; while the crowd gath- 
ered fiom all sides expressing their sur- 
prise at such a circumstance having 
come to pass. Then they caused a gib- 
bet to be erected, and brought Barsisa 
under it: ami wliatever intercession 

the holy men of the city could make 
to get him delivered from punishment, 
tile solicitation of his friends was not 
listened to by the brothers of the 
damsel, for they hung him on the gal- 
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lows in the most iCTominioiu manner. 
And such as would befbre that con- 
sider it a blessing to catch the water 
of his ablutions^ and use it with the 
same precious carr as they would rose- 
water, and would esteem the dust of 
his shoes as a collyrium to be applied 
to their ^es, were every one collect- 
ing and filling the skirts of their gar- 
ments with stones, that they might 
hurl them upon him with execrations. 
In this state of things the devil made 
his appearance in the front of the gal- 
lows, under the figure of an old man 
with rays of glory round his head, and 
said, O Barsisa ! I am the God of this 
earth, and that is the God of Heaven 
whom thou hast served for such a 
length of years, and who hatli per- 
mitted thee to fall so low, that in re- 
compense for such long and faithful 
obedience thou art making thy exit 
from a gallows: — make me but one 
sign of adoration, that I may deliver 
ihcc from thy present infamy, Bar- 
sisa paid obedience to the accursed 
Uevil by making a sign with his brow. 
A voice came down from the seventh 
heaven, saying, Perished as this man 
is in this world and the next, let him 
be utterly cut off; let his soul sink to 
Hell, his carcase be thrown to the 
dogs, and his brain become the por- 
tion of the fowls of the air. Brave 
youth ! this is such a inistcry as liath 
been concealed from the st'rvuiits of 
God ; nor can any comprehend it. 
Tile prophet David said, O Lord ! let 
thy secret be divulged to me, that I 
may have knowledge ; for great is my 
apprehension, and much my confu- 
sion. Night and day he was repeat- 
ing this and crying, when a voice was 
heard to say, O David ! wert thou to 
weep to that degree that Uiy tears 


might TOnctrate into the hardest flinty 
I woula not interoret Ais mystery un* 
to thee. O David i expect not in this 
life to understand this secret of me, 
till, along with the approach of death, 
it shall be revealed unto thee.— David 
asked, when, 0 my Gkid ! wilt thou, 
be pleased to reveal it } The voice an- 
swered, hly mysteiy with my servants 
is comprehended in two words, and 
these negatives ; — either I declare yc 
have nought to fear, or 1 affirm ye 
have nought to hope. A voice will 
either come from the right, saying. 
Do not despair; or break uyion the 
left, crying, Hope no more. From an 
anxious apprehension of those two ne- 
gatives, at the hour of death no man 
can retain any colour in his cheek. 
Wlien the soul knocketh at the breast, 
the colour is fading and the heart full 
of wnc ; and it looketh with anxiety 
to the right and to tlie left, to ascer- 
tain from which side the sentence may 
approach. Eternal happiness or ever- 
Ifi^ting misery is \isiblc in this last 
agony : moreover, it might be proper 
that tile fortunate should be unhappy, 
and the happy unfortunate. God is 
cancelling that which it pleaseth him, 
and other things he is confirming, and 
near by him lieth the eternal register. 
The book of fate lieth by my side, I 
record and I blot out ; but no intima- 
tion am I giving what it is that I re- 
cord, or what 1 blot out : and I hold 
counsel with no one. And if God so 
chuoseth, that the last tribunal shall 
be held, he vrill assuredly hold it ; and 
it is the 1 4)rd who revcaleth to such os 
are directing us in the ways of sal- 
vation. Here endeth the fifth Sermon, 
through the blessing of God and his 
gracious favour. 

O boast I who can control liis fate ? 
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MY DEAR MB EDITOR, 

I NEi i> not explain to you the rea- 
sons which have made me so long in- 
terrupt the series of my letters — a series 
winch indeed I fear dl but the young 
ladies among your readers have long 
sinct* entirely forgotten. 1 am married, 
Mr Editor, and I have a son, a fine 
boy (Tommy) — ^and these simple facts 
will account for my having declined 
to continue a string of sarcastic epis- 


tles, concerning the behaviour and 
fortunes of the fair sex in Edin- 
burgh. I rejoice to observe, that I 
have found a better successor than I 
deserved in that great Cambrian lu- 
minary, Dr Peter Morris of Aberyst- 
writh — for whose volumes iiiy mouth 
waters. 

But ray wife being at present in the 
straw I nave a litUe more leisure to 
foUoW my own fancies than has of 
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late been mucli in my power— and al- 
though 1 dale not exactly employ it 
in resuming my old strain — I have 
ventured to write an Old Indian, in a 
more harmless conjugal style, and on 
a more serious sort of subject. I hope 
you will pardon all my inconsisten- 
cies. 

I have read with much pleasure 
and improvement, Mr MilFs history 
of British India — the only book, by 
the way, in 3 volumes, 4to, which I 
have or late had courage to attack — 
but I feel inclined to comment very 
shortly upon a few points, in regard 
to which I think this exeelleiit author 
has been mistaken ; and in particular, 
the plans he proposes for the coloniza- 
tion of India. 

Agreeing as I do with ^Ir ]\Iill as 
to many of the defects which he has 
pointed out in the present &ysleni, I 
must totally differ iicm liiiix us to the 
remedy he|'proi)i)ses, and I am surprised 
to find the editor of the Kdinburgh 
Review quoting an angry paragraph 
of his on this subject, and at once 
entering into his views, without wait- 
ing to inquire what description of]H*o- 
plc these colonists are likely to he. — 
Were it possible to tranfejjort to India 
a race of gentlemen such as dischaige 
the duties of justices of the peace in 
this country to mix with the natives, 
tlicrc can be little doubt th< ir influ- 
ence and their example would have 
the happiest effects ; hut what men of 
capital would think of investing it in 
the marshes of Bengal, or tlie sultry 
plains of Delhi and Agr.i ? Among 
a thousand emigrants there would not, 
perhaps, be more than one of this des- 
cription. There probably would be 
among them a consiilerable number of 
respectable young men of enterpribc, 
but infinitely the greater proportion 
would be needy adventurers, and peo- 
ple who found it convenient to quit 
their native country. If I am to 
judge of what they would probably 
be, by the present British settlers in 
India, I should imbibe a most unfa- 
vourable opinion of them. There arc 
among these urnloubtedly a few gen- 
tlemen who are an honour to their 
country, but by. far the greater pro- 
]>ortion of them can be of little bene- 
fit to the natives by the example they 
afford them. They have gone there 
with genuine John Bull notions of 
the natives, and they treat them on 
all occasions with cruelty and con- 


tempt. They will on act of injus^ 
tice to one of them without any re- 
morse, wliilc they would shudder at 
the very idea of treating an Englishman 
in the some way. It would seem that 
in their transactions with the natives, 
they forget that th^ ore Englishmen, 
and tliink that to deuaud them were ra- 
ther a meritorious action than otherwise. 
The proceedings of the Courts of IU> 

? iucst8, at the different Presidencies, 
uriiish us with lamentable proofs of 
the justice of this remark, and if such 
be their couduct under the present 
system of government, which con ship 
them off, what might we expect it to 
be when they are placed on the foot- 
ing of colonists.^ If our government 
is in any dcgrei‘ unpoimlar among the 
more respectable classes of the natives, 
it arises in a great measure, if not alto- 
gether, from the circiimsiaiicc that it 
does not affortl any scope for tliiir 
ambition, all the higher oflict's of the 
state being held by the civil servants 
of the East India Company. They 
tliink it very hard that they do not 
participate in these oflices under the 
prt'scni system ; hut what woiilil 
their reflections be if they saw them 
filled to tlw'ir exclusion, as iMr Mill 
and his friends the reviewers propose, 
by “ cultivators, merchants, and ma- 
nufaetiireiH ?” Ilow would the high- 
minded Mussehnaiis of the north of 
India, who look upon no profession 
but that of arms as honourable, relish 
such intruders ? What would their 
feelings be when they found a whole 
ho.st of Nicol Jarvics, or to come nearer 
the truth, of Mac Nivites among them, 
their coiinting-liouses converted into 
halls, and their ail-wands into rods of 
justice } Conceive the city of Ackhar 
witli a Glasgow provost, and bailies 
from Kirkcaldy and Paisley, the colo- 
nization of India, under tlicse circum- 
stances, would, indeed, be the greatest 
curse that could be inflicted upon that 
country ; but the evil would not be 
80 severely felt in the first instance. — 
The tull extent of it would only ap- 
pear in the next generation, when their 
puny offspring, enervated by an uii- 
genial climate, had come to supply 
their places ; when the magistracy 
was to he .supplied from a motley po- 
puluUon of degenerate Englishmen 
and bastard half-casts. Let us look to 
the descendants of the Portuguese eo- 
nists, who have arrived at the lowc'st 
pitch of degradation, and are now 
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cUfised with the meanest of the native 
outcasts. 

But it is needless to argue anv long- 
er on this subject, because I hold it 
06 a principle which cannot be contra- 
dicted; that no Englishmen of respec- 
tability and fortune will choose to re- 
main in a climate so disagreeable and 
BO destructive to thtir constitutions. 
They may go there as their country- 
men do at present, to make their for- 
tunes, but they will always clioriah 
the liope of revisiting their native 
c’cuiitry — From such men, liowevcr 
respectable, this Utopian scheme will 
derive no supiK)rt ; to l)e of any ser- 
vice, they must mix with the natives, 
and consider India as their couuti y — 

From tlie more respectable colonists 
little advjmtage would be derived, 
while llie conduct of the disreputable 
in a country which holds out so many 
incentives to vice, would disgmee 
the name of Briton througliout all 
Asia — IMr Mill has calculated upon 
all the good that can be derived from 
the respectable class of colonists, but 
the evil that must be derived from the 
had he has not taken into account at 
all. All his colonists arc tit persons to 
Ik' justices of tb(‘ peace. — Every Eng- 
lishman ill India is uii immacuiutc 
character, and every native a knave. — 
But the reviewers at least appear to 
have formed their estimate of the na- 
tive character, from the inhabitants of 
a single province : Their statements, 
with regard to the police, the preval- 
ence of crime, and the ilifficulty of ad- 
ministering justice, are drawn from 
documents tliat relate to Bengal alone. 
It has undoubtedly been longest un- 
der the British authority, hut the in- 
liabitants of it, have always been a 
most degraded race. Tliey arc not 
perhaps aware, that the very name of 
Bengalee is a term of reproach 
throughout all India. — CowjirdJy, yet 
Cjuarrchoine, and consequently litigi- 
ous, mean, ungrateful, and designing, 
what system of government can have 
an effect on them— ^ur Bcngid regi- 
ments do not admit them into their 


ranks. I am abundantly sensible, 
that the best of the natives of India 
have many faults, but there is not a 
greater difference in the character of 
any two nations on earth, than be- 
tween the inhabitants of Bengal Pro- 
per, and those of the other provinces 
under the same jurisdiction. 

So far, therefore, from condemning, 
with Mr Mill and the reviewers, the 
policy which has been pursued in re- 
gard to India as illiberal, cowardly, 
and short-Kighted, 1 conceive it to be 
the only course which, in justice to 
the natives, we could have followed. 
The fear that such colonists as wc 
could send out could ever render them- 
SL‘lvf% independent in that populous 
country, is utterly ridiculous ; but I 
am convinced their conduct would ren- 
der the Britisli government insuffer- 
able to tlic natives ; and, that bad this 
system obtained tlic sanction of the 
legislature fifty years ago, either we 
should have been exjKjlled altogether 
from it ere now, or it must ha\ebecn 
constantly under martial law. This 
would be the nature of the benefits 
which (Ireat Britain and India would 
have derived from such a system. The 
period whiMi the goveinineiit of that 
country will be taken from our East 
India Company, is perhaps a2)proach- 
ing, but I trust I ^all never see the 
colonization of it sanctioned ; and, had 
Mr Mill ever been in India to have 
witnessed the conduct of some of his 
country 111 Ln, the cultivators, the mer- 
chants, and the manufactures he talks 
of, I am convinced he would have been 

of my opinion. The reviewers will 
never l)c able to persuade me 'that his 
qualifications for being the historian of 
India, are increased, because lie has 
never been in dial country. I do not 
find that that circumstance has freed 
him from jirejudice, while it has be- 
trayed him into the grossest blunders! 
1 cannot recognize in his picture of 
India, the country 1 have spent half 
my life in. — Your obedient servant. 
An Old Indian. 

CUih-Rootn, Oman's, June 10. 
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TH3 WAOOONfiR, A POEM. 

Thk Waggoner is a poem of a kind 
whereof Mr Wordsworth's muse had 
not hitherto alfbrded any example. 
It ifi lightly and playful, written in a 
dancing, merry, irregular measure, 
sometimes almost Hudibrastic in its 
cadences and rhymes. It al>ounds in 

{)assages which Mr Crabbe might have 
written; hut nobody, we are sure, 
who might have ' seen it published 
anonymously would have susiM’Ctwl it 
to be a production of the Great Poet 
of the Lakes. 

Over the whole of this playfully 
written narrative, however, there is 
diflTused a certain delicacy of touch 
and feeling, which we (who pretend 
to he pretty well skilled in all the 
poetry of the day) do not think any 
iiviTig poet, except VV'ordsw(»rLh, could 
have scattered so easily over so un- 
promising a theme. The story is no- 
thing more than a fragment of the 
history of a certain poor man, who 
was long employed in driving a huge 
waggon, with eight horses, in the 
neighbourhood of the ]»oct*s residence, 
and whose good temper and skill in 
this his calling had been more than 
sufficient to counterbalance, in the 
eyes of the people among whom he 
traveUed, sonic little besetting intirm- 
ities of drunkenness, and dissipation, 
and delay. His master, how^ever, was 
less merciful in his judgment of these 
tailings, and the present little poem 
narrates how he lurried off ])oor Ben- 
jamin, one fine summer morning, for 
having deferred the arrival of the wag- 
gon beyond its appointed time, by sit- 
ting for several merry hours in a 
hedge ale-house — temjited to this ex- 
cess chiefly by the charming conversa- 
tion of a wayfaring showman, who 
had once been a sailor under Lord 
Nelson, and who now carried about 
with him a mimic three-decker, with 
all her tackle complete, for the temi>- 
tation and gratification of the curiosity 
of the Dalesmen of Cumberland. 

The Poem has come into our hands 
just as our last sheet is going to press, 
so that wc have no time for any thing 
like criticism — nor indeed does the 
case require it. Those who do not 
perceive the beauty of the passages we 
shall quote, deserve to be pitied ; but 
they do not deserve to be orguedwith. 


BY MB WOBDSWOBTH.* 

The Cherry Tree is the title of the 
alehouse which is the scene of Benja- 
min the Waggoner’s seduction. 

** Blithe souls and lightsome hearts liave 
we 

Feafiting at the Citisrbt Tree I 
This was the outside prodamadon. 

This was tlic inside sdutation ; 

What bustling— jostling— high and low ! 

A universal overflow ! 

What tankards foaming from the tap ! 
What store of cakes in every lap ! 

What thumping— stumping— overhead ! 
The thunder had not been more busy : 

Witli such a stir, you would have said. 

This litdu place may wdl be dizsy ! 

*Tis wlio can dance with greatest vigtnir— 
'Tis what can be most prompt and eager 
As if it heard the fiddli's call. 

The pewter clatters on the wall ; 

The very baron shows its frding. 

Swinging from the smoky ceiling ! 

After Benjamin has left the Cherry 
Tree, the sailor's wife and child arc put 
into the waggon, and the oss that draws 
his cart is tethered to the tail of the 
same Imge vehicle. In this situation 
of things, a scuffle ensues betwt'eri the 
ass and Benjamin's mastift^ chained, 
as use and wont is, hciu'.ttb the .wain 
— in which the dog receives a kick. 
Benjamin, however, is in high good 
temper with every thing — when, of a 
sudden, he perceives his master, who 
has come out from ICcswick to inquire 
after him and the waggon. 

“ With eager eyes the Master pries ; 
I.ooksin and out — and through and through; 
Says nothing — till at last he spies 
A wound upon the Mastiff's head, 

A wound — where plainly might be read 
What feats an Ass's hoof can do ! 

But drop tlie rest : — this aggravation. 

This romplirated provocation. 

A hoard of grievances unseal'd ; 

All past forgiveness it repeal’d 

And thus, and through distemiici'd blood 

On both sides, Benjamin the good. 

The patient, and the tcndcr-lieiutcd. 

Was from his Team and Waggon parted ; 
When duty of tliat day was o’er, 

Laid down his whip— and serv'd no more.— 
Nor could the Waggon long survive 
Wliich Benjamin had ceas'd to drive : 

It linger'd on ; — Gmde after Guide 
Ambitiously the office tried ; 

But eocti unmanageable hill 

Call'd for hh patience, and his skill ;— 

And sure it is, tliat through this ni^t. 

And what the morning brought to light, 
I’wo losses had wc to sustain. 

We lost Iwth Waggoner and Wain ! 


* The Waggoner, a poem ; to which are added. Sonnets. By William Wordsworth. 
Svo. London, Longman & Co. 1H1!). 
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“ Accent, 0 Friend, for pniee or blame, 
The gin of this adventuroiu Song ; 

A record which 1 dared to frame. 

Though timid wruplea check'd me long ; 
They check'd me — and 1 left the theme 
Untoudi'd— in spite of many a gleam 
Of fancy wliich thereon was shed, 

LUce pleasant sun-beams shifting still 
Upon the side of a distant hill. 

But Nature might not be gainsaid ; 

For what I have and what I miss 
I sin^ of these— it makes my bliss ! 

Nor is it 1 who play the part. 

But a shy spirit in my heart. 

That comes and goes — will sometimes leap 
From hiding-places ten years' deep $ 
Sometimes, as in the present case, 

Will show a more familiar face ; 

Returning, like a ghost unlaid. 

Until tlie debt I owe be paid. 

Forgive me, tlien ; for I had been 
On friendly terms with this Machine : 

In him, while he was wont to trace 
Our roads, through many a long year's space, 
A living Almanack Imd we ; 

We had a speaking Diary, 

That, in this uneventful place, 

Gave to the day.s a mark and name 
By which wc knew theiu wlien they came. 
— Vt\s, I, and all about me hen.', 

Through all the changes of the year. 

Had seen him through the mountains go, 
111 pomp of mist or pomp of snow, 
JMajc.slicalIy huge and slow ; 

Or with a milder grace adorning 
The Landscape of a summer's morning ; 
While Grasmere smootli'd her liquid plain 
The moving image to detain ; 

And iiiiglity Fairfield, with a chime 
(If rclioes, lo his niureli kept time ; 

Wlicn little other business stirr'd. 

And little otlier sound was heard : 

Jn that delicious hour of balm, 

Stdlncss, solitude, and c<duj. 

While yet the Valley is arruyeil, 

On tins side, with a sober shade ; 

On that IS prodigally bright — 

Oag, lawn, and wood, with rosy light— 
But most of all, tlinu lordly wain ! 

I wi,sh to have thee hero again, 

When windows flap and cliimney roars. 
And all is dismal out of doors ; 

And, Kitting by my lire, 1 see 
Fight sorry Curts, no less a train ! 
Unworthy Successors of thee, 

Come straggling through the wind and rain ; 
And oft, as they jmiss slowly on, 

Rciioath my window — one by one — 

See, penh’d upon the naked boiglit 
I'he summit ot' a cumbrous freight, 

A single 'rraveller — and, there. 

Another — then perhaps a Fair — 

The lame, the aickly, luid the old ; 

Men, Women, heartless with tiic cold ; 
And Babes in wet and starv'hng plight ; 
Which once, be weather as it might. 

Had still a nest within a nest. 

Thy shelter— and their Motlier’s breast ! 
Then most of all, tlicn tar die most. 

Do I regret what we have lost ; 


Am grieved for that unhappy sin 
Which robbed us of good Benjamin 
And of his stately Charge, which 
Could keep alive when He was gone ! 

Mr Wordsworth has added twelve 
Sonnets ; we have made room for five of 
them. 

COMPOSED IS OKE OF THE VALLEYS OF 
WEMTMOBELAND, OK EASTEM SUNDAY. 

With each recurrence of this glorious mom 
I'hat saw the Saviour in his human frame 
Rise from the dead, erewhile the Cottage- 
dame 

Put on fresh raiment— till that hour un- 

worn: 

Domestic hands the bome-bied wool had 
sliorn. 

And she who span it culled the daintiest 
lleccc. 

In thoughtfiil reverence to the Prince of 

Peace 

Whose temples bled beneatli the plaitad 
thorn. 

A blest estate when piety sublime 
These humble props disdain'd not ! 0 green 
dales ! 

Sad may J be who heard your Sabbath chime 
When Arts abused inventions were utiknown; 
Kind Nature’s various wealth was all your 
own ; 

And benefits were weighed in Reason's scales! 

I heard (alas, *twas only in a dream) 
Strains— which, a*; sage Antiquity briicved. 
By waking cars have sometimes been received. 
Wafted ailown the wind from lake or stream ; 
A most melodious requiem,— a supreme 
And pcrtect harmony of notes, achieved 
By a fair Swan on drowsy billows heaved, 
O'er which her pinions shed a silver gleam : 
For is she not die votary of Apollo ? 

And knows she not, .singing os he inspires. 
That bliss awaits her which the urigcnial 
hollow 

Of tlic dull earth partake.*? not, nor desires ? 
Mount, tuneful Bird, and jom the immor- 
tal quires ! 

She soared — and 1 awoke,— straggling in 
vain to follow. 

CAPTIVITY. 

As the cold a.spcct of a sunless way 
Strikes tlirough the Traveller’s frame with 
deadlier chill. 

Oft as appears a grove, or obvious lull, 
Glifetening with un])articipated rny, 

Ur sinning slope where he must never stray ; 
So joys, remembered without wish or will, 
Shariien the keenest edge of present ill, — 
On till’ crush'd heart a heavier burUicn lay. 
Just Heaven, cinitract die compass of my 
mind 

To fit proportion with my altered state ! 
Quench tliosc felicities whose light I find 
Burning within iiiy bosom all too late !— 

O be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait ; 
And like mine eyes, that stream with sorrow 
blind !” 
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TO A |9V(N^-lttQ»| .APPSABtiro TSKY TO TBS SlTlSk 

early IV THE BEASOV. Among the monntaim were we ntue’d, loir*d 

** Lone Flower, •hemmed in wkfa biiowb Strewn 1 

end white as they Thou, nearthe^le'^nesU-withhi brief Mil, 

But hardier far, though modestly thou bond 1, of his bold wing floating on the gale. 

Thy Boht— as if rnoh presence could ofTend! Where thy deep voice could lull mel— 
Who gOards thy slender stalk while, day by Faint the beam 

day. Of human life when first allowed to gleam 

SMmiB, oallying firom the mountain-tops. On mortal notice— Glory of the Vale, 

way-lay Such thy meek outset, with a crown though 

TuiDg sun, and on the plains descend ? frail 

Acc^t the greeting that befits a friend Kept in perpetual verdure b;r the*steam 
Whose zeal outruns his promise ! Blue- Of thy soft breath !— Less vivid wreaths en- 
eyed May ^ twined 

Shall soon behold this border thickly set NemsDan Victor*! brow; less bright was wnni. 
With bright jonquils, their odours lavishing Meed of some Koman Chief-^ triumph 
On the soft west- wind and his frolic pee» ; borne 

Vet will I not thy gentle grace forget With cai^ivcs diain'd ; and diedding from 

Chaste Snow-dr^, vent’ious harbinger of his car 

Spring, The sunset splendoars of n finished war 

And pensive monitor of fleeting years ! Upon the proud enslavers of mankind ! 

THESAURUS OP HORROR J OR, THF CHARNE J.-H Or SE EXPLORED ! ! &C.* 

This is a very pretty title, anti we he lias been in constant terror of be- 
think the book is likely to have a run. iuR Buried Alive, On this subject. 
The Grave” of Blair is a sweet and this subject alone, has he inedita- 
pocm, hut the name is much too siin- ted for twenty years past, and he has 
pie. ** Thesaurus of Horror” puts the now given to the public the fruitK of 
imagination at once on the alert, and his meditations below the tombs with 
nothing can he more pointed than the as much composure as the awfulness 
the sinister horn of the dilemma, of his most desperate condition would 
the "CharTU'l-lIouscriNplored.” No- admit. 

thing can be more delightful than the This work is dedicated to the Duke 
philosophical, poetical, and historical of Sussex, and in the dedication the 
variety of the title-page. The only fears melancholy Snart informs his patron, 
one has are, Ii‘st the bill of fare pro- that, next to the subjects of religion, 
mise more than the landlord can fur- the horrors of the grave by jiremature 
nish ; but we can assure our gentle interment are (laramouiit to all others.’* 
readers, that this is far from being the Other writers, he informs us, have oc- 
case, and that for the sutn of three casionally treated of this theme, but 
and sixpence per head, they may sup ‘'petrified by the Gorgon's horrid front, 
full of horrors at the Ordinary of Mr have retired from the charge, and left 
Snart. it unfinished, rather than wound the 

But to be serious — John Snart the feelings of tliemsclves and the public 
philantliro])ist is very far from Ix'ing by jirobing it to the bottom, until, 
happy. Alost men have something or hkc a long neglected disease, the evil 
other ill this troublesome Mrorld to (burying alive) has become desperate, 
tllstress them, but his case is 'one of and almost incurable, by inveterate 
the most hopeless. He is not afraid custom." 

of a change of ministers, of the csca])c Wc really had no notion that tilings 
of Bonaparte from St Helena, nor yet had got to this length, but have not 
of Bkick wood’s Jlagiizine; but ever the presumption to contradict Mr 
.since he arrived at the age of maturity, Snart on u subject which he has so 

* Thesaurus of Horror; or, the Charnd-lluuse F.^plorud ! ! being an Historical and 
Pliilanthropical Inquisition made for the Quondam- Blood of its Inhabitants ! by a con- 
templative Descent into the Untimely Grave ! bliewing, by a number of Awful Facts that 
have transpired as well as ironi Philosopliit^ Inquiry, the Uc-Animating Power of Fresh 
Earth in eases of Syncope, Ac. and tlic Extreme Criminality of Hasty Funerals : with 
the Surest Methods of Escaping the lueifublc Horrors of Premature Interment I ! The 
Frightful Mybt cries of the Dark Ages Laid Open, whieh not only Deluged the Homan 
Empire, but 'J'WRmphed over all Uheistendom lor a Tliouaand Years ! Entombing tlie 
Sciences, and suWqiiL'iitly Hi viving all tfic Icnorancc and Superstition of Gothic Bar- 
bArity ! By John bn.irt, Auttior ot tlic Mathematical Principles of Mensu- 

atiou, 6 lc. 8vo. London 1817*. 
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d^yitadied. It vould appear from 
liis statements, tbat most pepple are 
buried alire, that as matters are 
new conduced, any lady or gentle- 
man who ia mtenrcd, perfectly dead, 
has good reason to consider her or 
himself unusually fortunate. We 
perceiye by reference to Dr Jamieson's 
Essay on Cremation, in the Transac- 
tions of the Antiquarian Society, 
wherein Inhumation is treated of in- 
cidentally, that the custom of burying 
the supposed dead, — ^for we must speak 
cautiously — ^is one of very long stand- 
It ought, therefore, either to be 
given up iininediatcly, or there ought 
to be a radical reform in this system 
of rotten burroughs. For, the weight 
(d* taxation in the open air, ia nothing 
to the pressure below, and the Scots- 
man himself will allow, that a starv- 
ing, is not so great an evil as a buried 
population. 

The Duke of Sussex is well known 
as tile eloquent chairman at religious, 
political, and poetical tliuncrs, and 
Mr Snart seems to desire that he 
would speedily arrange a dinner at the 
London Tavern for the consideration 
of this subject, and at which a society 
might be Ibrnied, entitled, Society 
for the Suppression of Premature In- 
tofment” Never, says the great ^Xsr. 

does magnanimity shine so 
resplendently as when it intrepidly 
passes the Kuhicon of liorror, descends 
into the premature grave, and snatches 
the p(K)r de\oted victim fVom the in- 
effable fiite of living inhumation, or 
being Bitrikp Ai.ivr, ! ! !” Without 

doubt, the catholic emancipation itself 
ought to be postponed till after a gene- 
ral gravc-dclivcry of all his Majcstj't. 
subjects, be their religious persua^i^^ 
what it may. 

The Duke is then told that, not on- 
ly ought he to bestir himself in this 
great work, from motives of pure phi- 
lanthropy, but that in this case, vir- 
tue is lit own reward, for he that 
establishes this law upon an universal 
basis, eventually secures himself ftom 
the dirctbl pen^ties arising from ne- 
glecting it.* 

Mr Snart is aware that mankind 
are slow to listen to the voice of wis- 
dom, and therefore, he is far from be- 
ing sanguine in his expectations that 
they wul soon adopt measures to save 
themselves from premature interment. 
They have got so accustomed to it, 
that it is not uncommon to hear the 

VOL. V. 


AMdcing oincfdan or- Mng ImiM 
aKre” imder a eart loud of UuAsia. 
But he is notwithstandiiig ict a l T wl to 
^enevete— and we dare tgj (enthust. 
^tic man that he is) he iiopes to 
hve and see the day w&n hearses will, 
traverse the streets of our dties, biir«« 
thened with the peaceful dead, and 
not, as at present, with persons rididg 
unconsciously to quarters wherein l^ev 
almost all awake in the morning, witn 
feelings which it is needless to des- 
cribe. 

We have often seen the obstinate 
perversity of the world at large well 
described, but never so well as by Mr 
Snaxt. 

A proud or self-opinionated man mayveey 
&irly be ooropared with a bottle wlnco has 
always been kq>t foil of wine, Ac. until k 
is ready to burst by fermentation; and, 
could such bottle cogitate, it would tbinlc 
the repletion an ettential quality of its own, 
(for fermentation, though a bouncing qua- 
lity, like pride, arises from muiabUity^y 
and though it might be induced to insult ill 
empty ones, or those filled with itober water, 
or other fitM chan^ablc fluid than itself, yet 
a more philosophic bottle would discetn be- 
tween the vessel and the liquor contained ia 
it, both as to the quantity and quality, and 
learn modesty from the lesson.*^ 

At page 111 ]\Xr Snart addresses him- 
self to the feelings and imagination of 
liis readers, and that person must be 
deaf indeed to his own interests, who 
is not awakened to a sense of his dan- 
ger by the following appeal, which we 
think equal to any thing that pulpit 
oratory has produced from St Augua* 
tin to Dr Chalmers. 

** All other deaths admit of some relief; 
at least, the sorry one of ea'jilring ! that is, 
<if Bttfl^ng the breath to escajie from the 
Ittngs^ and men dHjsh Jie forlorn hope, 
that (however opprr ssed through life) they 
shall find a rating place in the grave, from 
all tlieir labours and sorrows too ! but thii 
appalHtig ihou^ of another conflict in the 
g(Ml of deliverance murders sdl hope, and 
tlie veiT transcript of dirmdty itself within 
the offerer's breast, and stifles Hin its exit ; 
entailing a second death infinitely worm 
than that designed by nature, the horrors of 
which baffle tlie human pen to describe ! 
A needless supplement of misery that fsor 
transcends the original penal sentence de- 
nounced on Adam and his posterity for 
transgression, (** Hum shaH die and re- 
fuses the msmumieted slave his ftee emanci- 
pation ! 

«* Behtdd the hapless victim of this h«r- 
rid custom, upon the return of life, shut in 
the clay cold prison !— be IHk f ah, no !— 
his trembling hands to procure him that ssr 
lief be feda so imudi ths need of; and 

leu 
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thoi:^ beibte gtownfsM hj Huate^ nude 
detperaie nev, by the maddeobg eense of 
his haplefls situation end lost estate! But 
yet the attempt is stopt I — ^the coffin lid is 
shtd^ shut foe ever I screwed down I^l^wd- 
ed with unrelenting earth ! Terror ^ — drs- 
peir,---Aorror,-i-tonnents, unknown before, 
seize on him ! Madness, — ^rage, — all f all ! 
—no power to live ! no power to die ! no 
power, alas, to cry for aid ! but pent, bar- 
ricaded, and pressed by accumulating con- 
densation ! Tiic brain distracted ! ilie eyes 
starting from their sockets ! the lungs rup- 
tured ! the heart rent asunder by unusual 
impulses 1 the ducts and glands suffused, 
the crauiictories choked by surcharge of fe- 
ees, rendered viscid by incalcscence and ex- 
ternal resistance ; and every vein and artery 
bursting in the hii]ier-huraan conflict ! The 
office of inoscuUtion (baflied) tries in vain 
to force its valves, and runs retrograde, 
bathes the poor grappling \iotim in extra- 
VBsated blood u'U/touU and funns new chan- 
nels wUJiin^ in tliis dreadful scuifle, which 
knows no cessatuin or abatement, till cn<ig- 
ulation's influence stagnates and deprives 
him of all thought, and he becomes a fer- 
mentable mass of mitrderedt senseksst de- 
muttci ! ! 

This is very fine and fearful cer- 
tainly— and it is no empty declara- 
tion, we assure you ; for Mr Snart is, 
with all his oratory, a matter of fact 
man, and he brings forward his proofs. 
About eighty years since, the son of 
a Mr Cornish, silk-mercer and milli- 
ner, and twice Mayor of Batli, had a 
son who was buried alive. 

“ A Mr Cornish, who was twice mayor 
of Bath, about eighty years since, and 
whose grave-stone the great-grandson, and 
writer of this article, remembers to have 
been shewn to huu in the abbey-churcli 
there, was a silk-mcrcer and milliner of 
some oninence, had a son, who seemed to 
die of a malignant fever. The shop being 
the resort of people of fa,shion, it was con- 
sidered necessary to inter the body as speed- 
ily as possible. While the grave, upon tliis 
occasion, w'as but yet half Riled with the 
earth, the grave-digger (like his predecessor 
in Hamlet) had occasion to retire for a 
** stoop of hquor," when some persons, who 
were walking in the abbey, which is always 
open to gratify the curiosity of strangers) 
were alarmed by some deep hut .iti/tuJ 
ffroans which appeared to issue from the 
nearly half-filled grave ! — a more attentive 
consideration of me sounds confirmed the 
heart-apptdling apprehensions, that the per- 
son just interred had been bu/ird aUve! 
Imnoediate assistance was procured ; the 
earth thrown up ; and the cofiin wrenched 
open; when, horrible to relate, the poor 
victim of premature interment was discov- 
ered with his knees and elbows beaten raw, 
and the tears standing, in large drops, upon 
bhl checks ! But the discovery was unliap- 
teo late to be availing ; he had drunk 


the bitter cup of ssiferUtsve mkery to the 

^^othing, we fondly ima^ned, could 
be much worse than this— but Mr 
Snort has explored the choinel-house 
to Still greater purpose, and the son 
of the silk-mercer and milliner and 
Mayor of Bath may be looked on as a 
happy man, in comparison with tlic 
more obscure tenant in his cell at Ber- 
mondsey. 

** But this example is but preparatory to 
the following case of consumnmte horror! 
which was dbeovered about tlic same time 
in Bcmiondscy church-yard, Surrey! In 
digging a grave then about to be occupied, 
the operator came to a previously interFed 
cofiin, whose cover, or side, by a cause 
(hereafter to he explained), gave way, which 
mduced the removal of fiiat part entirely ; 
perhaps to examine whether the bones were 
fit to be taken out, as is usual, and deposit- 
ed in the charnel bone house ! when a 
spectacle presented itself to view, the rc/a- 
tion only of which turns the course of na- 
ture, and makes her crimson tide run rc/ro- 
grude toward its own original source for 
protection ! A spectacle I that must appal 
the heart of any being who is not tnore or 
less than man ! 

We cannot think so ill of our read- 
ers as to suspect, for a moment, that 
they stand in need of any more anec- 
dotes of this Fort— else we would give 
them a very striking account of pre- 
mature intennent which Mr Snarl 
maintains occurred about a year ago 
in Edinburgh. 

The next case that has transpired with- 
in the writer's knowledge is not a twelve- 
month back, and, according to newspaper 
reports, is well authenticated. It happened 
at Edinburgh, and teems witli similar hor- 
rors to those cases at ISalh and licrmotid- 
scy''* 

We recollect something of the cir- 
cumstonce. The old lady died in the 
High Street, and, at her own e&pedal 
request, was buried in a blue gown. 
But we believe Mr Snart to be misin- 
formed as to the prematurity of her 
interment, for she was dead enough 
in all conscience ; and the idle rumour 
of her having been restored to life, 
though asserted by a few, was believed 
by none, and h:is now wholly died 
away. Mr Siiart then adds : 

** Header, here is a matchlest tragedy itim 
deed ! not founded upon fiction^ but upon 
Jucts ! a subject of supreme misery and su- 
perlative distress ! one that will justify any 
mode of expression, and for whidi, instead 
of snpprfxnng the exuberance of thought 
and intensity of description, it requires a 

E in dipped in liguid Jkre to depict. — No 

ngiiage con be adequate to ili^ immensir} 
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of the hoRonl and even hyperhok itself, crime at tmoiheriaff amther m- ^ 
which distorts and exaggerates all other grave!** 
things beyond their natural size and dimen- 
sion, jfaUs here, and cannot produce a me- 
taphor equivalent to the piiin matter of 
fut ; and, if dramatic writers want a tran* 


icenient figure for tlieir future Actions, to 
harrow up the soul ! let them And die mo- 
tive to it in the untimely giave ! / / ** 
Having thus established the exist- 
ence of the evil, and depicted it in 
such fearful colours, Mr Snort pro- 
poses the remedy. ‘‘ Let not," says 
he, men rest, till they see the ulti- 
mate issue of it reduced into a perma- 
nent law, established by Act of Par^ 
tiament, enacting, that no person shall, 
upon pain of death, bury their rela- 
tives or friends under a month,’* ike. 
lie even goes so far as to recommend 
torture in addition to death, as the 
punishment for iliis heinous crime ; 
** death m the common way is too le- 
nicut a puTiishiucnt for so great a 


We hod intended to indulge in s 
few reflections and speculations on 
premature interment, but our limits 
forbid. If we are to believe Mr Snart, 
and his reasoning seems unanswerable, 
a vast number of worthy people are at 
this very moment in no enviable situ- 
ation ; and though before this article 
has gone to press, all will be over with 
them, we do trust that the bill hinted 
at by him will be brought on during 
the present meeting of Parliament. 
It may seem invidious to mention 
names ; but we seriously beseedb Mr 
Colburn to consider what he is about, 
and that he will infallibly get the 
character of a most notorious quack, 
if he 6uffl;rs any more of his poor 
patients to sufler premature inter- 
ment, during a syncope, like Dr Poll- 
dori.* 


* For tlie particulars of tliis poor wretch's fate, see in a late Number of the New 
Monthly Magazine. 

MACNAB ON THE UNIVEKSE.t 


Tuts is one of the best systems of 
universal knowledge that have lately 
fallen into our hands ; and, when 
rightly understood, will go a long way 
towards rendering useless most books 
that have been published in modern 
times. Mr MacNub calls himself, on 
the title page, Soheitor of Uie Supreme 
Courts of Scotland — ^a designation by 
no means worthy or characteristic of 
the man who has explained, upon a 
principle entirely new, the moral and 

physical system of the universe. It is 
painful to tliiiik, tliat he who lias 
roamed through the gardens of Eden, 
and all the w'ondcrs of the aiitidclu- 
vian world like Mr MacNab, should 
pore upon parchments ; and that 
the same ears which have drank the 
harmony of the spheres, should be 
tortured by the dissonance of the 
Scottish bar. But such is often the 
hard law of life ; mid, after all, there 
is something sublime in thus uniting 
activity with con tem])lation. A Jeremy 
Bentham is a less wonderful occur- 
rence than a Francis Maximus MacNab. 

It would not be acting fairly to this 
gentleman were we to explain his 
Uieory to the world. Let them buy 
his work. It is no business of a jour- 


nal such as tliis, to deal in systems of 
the universe. They would cause our 
contents to run into too great length, 
and indeed give the whole miscellany 
a frowning and philosophical physiog- 
nomy. At the same time, there is 
nothing in our plan to hinder us from 
giving “ specimens" of such systems; 
and we have no doubt that a few ex- 
tracts from that of JVlr MacNab will 
induce many to study the great work 
itself. It is, perhaps, impossible to 
compose any theory of the system of 
the universe that shall be, in all points, 
correct and satislactorv ; and it would 
not be acting candidly to Air Mac- 
Nab, nor fairly to the world, to assert 
that he has overcome all the difflcul- 
tips inseparable from so great an un- 
dertaking. But it seems highly pro- 
bable that he will succeed in rendering 
his theory more perfect before there is 
a call for a second edition. 

Air MacNab seems to us to under- 
stand the diarocter oArAdarn better 
than any one who has treated of our 
first parent. *^In him,” says he, 
“ that natural sensibility which is first 
in the scale of intelligence was brought 
to its ne plus ultra,” &c. ** From 

this source flowed an cxquisitdy per- 


•f* A Theory of the Moral and Physical System of the Universe, demonstrated by Ana- 
logy ; in whicli the Elements of General Seienie are explained upon a principle entirely 
new ; by Francis Maximus MacNab, Solicitor of the Supreme Cottrts of ScoUand. 8vo, 
Edinburgh, Nivison. 1817. 





fiot nahavl Me, whereby Adam en- 
J<iyed a oomfdete dnncHve or figura* 
tivo haewledge of hunielf^ of the uni- 
vene^ and of the scheme of providence^ 
^wit to the censiiinmation. He felt 
its harmoiiy by a kind of tna^e tact, 
extending c» space os far as the visiblo 
mnivenej and in time aa far aa the last 
day,'* m, But all his knowledgo 
wsa of nahiral facts expressed by sen* 
otkh ol^ects, for oa yet he knew the 
reason or final cause o£ nothing. His 
capacity was consummate, but as yet 
thm WS 8 no improvement of it/' 
This is quite the notion we ourselves 
have long had of Adam's diaracter, 
but to Mr AlacNab belongs tlic merit 
of having so well expressed it. His 
f^inion of paradise is also the same 
as our own. Parodist' was a condi- 
tion rather of exquisite passive enjoy- 
ment, than of active moral virtue. It 
was but the infancit of nature when 
she lay at rest on a bed of roses, under-- 
going a kind of rapture, a state of na- 
tunu fruition^ without futia^', with- 
out satiety." At this period, Mr Mac- 
Nab is of opinion that fire which 
now destroys all things, was then the 
instiument for their preservation, that 
all nature was then bathed in a pre^ 
seroingfire** He also believes that Adam 
could fly, and was an excellent diver. 

It is reasonable to think that man 
enjoyed a power of counteracting, to a 
certain extent, the laws of gravitation, 
80 as to exercise to its fullest rational 
meaning, his ' dominion over the fowls 
of the air and the fish of the sea.* 

With equal good sense he holds, that 
“ in the solar system every thing was 
then perfectly balanced, and hence the 
idea of libra, or the sedes of justice." 
“ No inequdities then disturbed the 
planetary nations, but they exhibited 
throu^out the perfect figures of the 
square and the circle, save where the 
orbits of the comets diiqilayed the va- 
riety of the oval. At that time (he 
adds) it is probable that all the worlds 
were far nearer the sun, being envel- 
oped in the blaze of that glorious lum- 
inary," He afterwards adds, that the 
ifiscera of the dififerent worlds were 
known by external indications like 
those of animals." Mr MacNab is 
equally at home with Eve as with her 
husband, *When she was created, 
Adam's promise no longer lay in the 
d^detive train of sens^ pleasure, 

I and sentiment, and all the deU- 


rittiQ of aaiquisite enjoyment, flir these 
were the province of woman, whereby 
she was eminently fitted to afflwd de- 
light. But tlie pursuits of man lay in 
the didactive train of practical judg- 
ment, speculation, and immortal 
Itien arose the movince of man There- 
by he was fitted to aflbrd uistruction. 
Thus were they adapted to each other, 
with perfect correevemdence; for it was 
well observed by the ancients. 

Ornaa tulit punctum qul miscuit ntiie 
didd.” 

The State of man and wife in para- 
dise, differed fVom that in our days 
principally in this, ** that the wife was 
not required to obey her husband— 
she flid It mifuralty, and by doing so, 
enjoyed the most exquisite pleasure." 
We regret extremely that our limits 
will not allow us to give the whole of 
MacNab on the Fall, lie seems to 
understand that unfortunate occur- 
rence us thoroughly us if he had been 
one of the jiarties. In particular, 
he mentions with the exactness of an 
Aberdeen Almanack, the situation of 
the heavens, at the moment when the 
fatal apple was cut. 

31 4w The whole auialogy indicAtes, that 
the temptation must have succeeded at that 
crilkal moment, or nrrer. For had the 
tempter lost that moment, Adam would 
have reached and tasted the tree of life, M)d 
to that ride of the scale the balance would 
have irreversibly mclined. Hod lilve a^ 
hered to her husband's side, notwiUistand- 
ing the first attempt of Uie seducer, it is 
natural to suppose she would have perse- 
vered to the end : and as nature then was 
perjeci, what is now a natural supposition^ 
must have been iJum a moral certainty. For 
we all know the effect of luihit, or rciteia- 
lion, in blunting our passive feelings, and 
quickening our active energies ; * so that the 
serpent could never afterward have suc- 
ceeded, unless by ofiering a greater temp- 
tation. 

315. But this could not posribly have 
been. For, in tlie first place, he could not 
have told, witliout detection, a falsehood, in 
any thing falling within the scope of intellu 
genes or reason; because it would have 
been repugnant to the analogy of nature, 
then consummately luiown by Eve, and 
would therefore have shocked her exquisite 
innate taste. The same limitation required, 
that the falsehood which he shoula tell, 
even in regard to things transemding 
human reason, should seem to harmonize 
with the analogy of nature, and to the most 
desirable truth whidi man could know. All 
these requisites were essential to constitute 
a temptation, adequate to move the heart of 
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» bdM pefficgg ham^ ^ iif^iify «- 
cured from error, k any tbkg lykg wioim 
the keo of creat^ mteUigenoe. 

He dwells at great length upon the 
various accomplishments of the ser- 
pcnt*^for all of which singing — ^walk« 
ing-Hts well as wisdom— he finds 
an adequate explanation in the pro* 
bobility of the animal having itself 
abstracted a few apples from the tree 
of knowledge^ for^ says he^ This tree 
the serpent now occupied.'* 

316. The primitive serpent walked erect. 
Like man, his lofty crestpointed towards hea- 
ven, and lie scarcely seemed to touch the earth 
witli his lower extremity. That his voice was 
exquisitely mdodious, is deducible from 
many of the heathen traditions after-men- 
tioHcd, associating tlic serpent with ideas of 
music and fascination.* Instead of being 
startled or shocked, Kve was actually charm^ 
ed widi it, though she was endowed with 
perfect taste, and was herself the consum- 
mation of rapture. Tlie melody of the pri- 
mitive serpent's voice, is also deducible by 
antithesis, from the fatal p^rvrr;»)on, chang- 
ing that voice into the /rirr, the natural ex- 
pression of deruion and ihame. The powers 
of fascinnlion possessed by tire serpent, 
though affected by the same horrid change, 
are said to be still observable in some 
degree in tlie modern rattlesnake ; and there 
are many facts connected witli the natural 
history of serpents, tending to tlirow addi- 
tional light on the allegory. 

•I’lie brave neglect of usual systems 
of etymology and chronology, mani- 
fested in the following passage, is 
worthy of the only writing successor 
of the imperial Stogyrite. 

319. The same facts also gave rise to 
many heathen traditions of J?drti 
i. e. pleasure or dcliglit ; hence the Greek 
fihvn, the * gardens (f Adonis,^ 
i. e. the l^rd), the * gas dens of Alcmous.'* 
(i. e. etXxfi tov^ siren^h of mind or ktiow- 
iodge,) the * gardens of the Hesperides,* 
where golden apples were guarded by an 
enormous serpent, that newer slept, the 
* gardens* mentioned by Isaiah, (•56—17,) 
where they worshipped * behind one ( tree ) 
in ihemidsi,* the * gardens,* ^pkasant places * 
and of the ancient idolaters, tlie 

innumerable stories of enchanted gardens, 
which occur in oriental tales, all refer to the 
primeval state.'* 

We very unwillingly skip over 4 or 
£00 pages of MacNabism, and conclude 
our notice of this invaluable work with 
a short account of some part of the 
chapter on the Intermediate State of 
the Departed Soul." Our author, 
aware that the earth is an ‘‘oblate 


i^heroid/* of whkh llie jUmwcer^ 
is almt 3000 mileii^ very 
oonedtes, that if all this intM were s 
solid body, there would be a^prodf^ 
glows waste of material** He is oT 
opinion that there is ‘‘ on interior rind 
or shell, upon which the tetraqueous 
matter of the earth and seaore i|iread« 
This shell is a hollow sphere; and, 
from analogy, it is obvious that its re-i 
ceased roust have thdr inhabitantB, 
'' though secluded by walls of iron 
from bU converse with the external 
universe. Who then can they be, if 
not the disembodied souls of the hn* 
man race?” 

Throughout this chapter are inter* 
sperspd some philosophical opinions re* 
specting the poles, which, we are afiraid^ 
had not attracted the notice of the Ad* 
miralty, when tliey sent out the expe- 
dition last year, und^r Captain Budira. 
Mr MacNab is of opinion, that at the 
“ poles thei‘e is neither land nor sea. 
The three central steps of the scale, 
the animal, vegetable, and chemical 
kingdoms, vanish there, leaving ex- 
posed, something wc know not what, 
connected with iron, and intense pre» 
ternaturat cold. It is the empty place 
where the north is stretched oat. 
(Job. xxvi. 7.) 

“ 1107. These tilings are strange; ‘ hut, 
what is not strange 9* Can our Sophists ex- 
plain the phenomena of magnetism, which 
evidently piint at somethug connected 
with this subject ? Excepting at the Poles, 
the iron shell of die (>lobe is everywhere 
else deeply buried under the supenneum- 
bent terraqueous mass of the Kingdoms of 
Nature, die Kartli, and the Abyss, or 
• Waters under the Earth,* like itajlesh and 
Wood, spread over its iron r\hs. At the 
bottom of the Sea, there is doubtless a Chide 
sediment, which may impede the trans- 
mission of tlie magnetic effluvia, and by 
its variable density, account in part for 
die variatioti of the compass. I say in 
part, because that variation is also affected 
by a periodica] change, embracing a long 
secular revolution, and by other anomalies, 
the causes of which 1 cannot explain. But 
the phenomena of the dipping needle, dear- 
ly shew that the cause, whatever it be, liet 
deep beneath the surface. It is connected, 
as I have said, with iron ; and bad it not 
been for the phenomena of the dipphpg 
needk, we might have suspected that the 
irem shell of the Globe, (whidb is every- 
where else covered) is exposed at the Poltt, 
by the disappearance m Land and Sea. 
But the dipping indicates, that the gteat 
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wm of froA » de^y sunk, even benasth 
the ]ow level of the r<des. Fiom all these 
dieonntances, I infer that the main body 
of the iron, lies below the terraqueouB 
ttuus ; below the * Great or * AbyasC 
whose waters, oommanicatuig with the 
Qitn ocean, undermine all the continents ; 
wwdiing their way among the solid subter- 
JFBOeonB xwikst and sup^ying, by capillary 
attraction, tliat moiaturc* or humidity^ 
whi4^ pervades the Bupermeumbent earth* 

We entreat Mr Barrow to read, with 
attention, the follo-wing paragraph 

“ The intense cold whidi prevails near 
the poles, and in tlie upper regions of die 
atmosphere, all round the earth, was intro- 
duced by the deluge. The latitude, or 
medianical posU'mi of a place, in relation to 
the direct or oblique rays of die sun, is the 
most inconsiderable of all the data which de- 
termine the temperature of its clmiate ; for 
it depends much more on the chemical stale 
of the atmosphere, at different degrees of 
elevation from the level of die sea. A c/w- 
denairtfr ft influenar, destructive ot 

every species of Yifet and strangely opjmtd 
to all the other laws of Nature, envir ns 
this globe at a certain height from the 
ground. This height is greatest at the enua- 
tor, and descends inversely, us the latiUulc ; 
till, at the poles, it comes in contact ft*th 
die earth, rendering those spots inaccescitdc 
to anylivmg creature. The fngorific in- 
fluence at the poles is vuyre than nnturul. 
It is essentially destructive of every kind of 
life, animal or vegetable. But it ojjorates 
in a way the very reverse of ducompoatbon ; 


font it tgueeiett emprettet, pt eandmuot 
every expansive effort of vitality. 

It 16 with reluctance that we part 
with Mr MacNab ; and aeriously do 
we wish that his philosophical writ- 
ings may not, in this i^orant and 
prejudiced age, lessen his practice as a 
solicitor of the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland. He tells us in his preface, 
that his work derives no recommenda- 
tion from the name, talents, erudi- 
tion, rank, or circumstances of die 
author. If I have spoken accord- 
ing to the word of God, my work 
will stand in need df no human pa- 
tronage ; if it be not according to tho 
word, I myself will assist in suppress- 
ing it." For our own parts, we wish 
to preserve a perfect neutrality — ^for 
Mr MacNab, speaking of his oppon- 
rnts, says, “ when tliey met me full 
ill the front, and would have me turn 
hack, or to the right or left, f han* 
jclkd them to the jirroimd, without 
respect of parti(‘s or persons.” We 
might find i! . like the I>oi d High Coin- 
niissioTier, sonuwhat difiicult to parry 
tlv*se “ arguineiila ad bominem,*^ and 
is our motto has always been “ May 
nt ’ei waur he amang uc/‘ wc beg leave 
to assure Mr JMaeXab, that wc are, 
with the highest oonsideratiou, his 
most obedient humble servantR, 

Tiii.s jrxci i IX UNO, 


THIRD SERIES 01' THE TALES OP MV LANDlORI),*^ 


We have delayed the publication of 
our miscellany this month in order 
that we might have it in our power to 
see these new tales, and give some ac- 
count of them, ere the first brush of 
curiosity be over. And yet wc are 
well aware that our zeal in this parti- 
cular may appear very misplaced — that 
not a few of our readers will be in- 
clined to say or to think that every 
hotly w'ill iininctliattly read the tales, 
and that therefore the review might 
have been spared. 

Since w'e have deferred our forth- 
coming, however, we must not allow 
ourselves to be cheated out of our in- 
tended luxury — the greatest which the 
critics of this time and country ever 
met with — that of expatiating on the 
plan and subjects and merits of a new 
work of tlie great author of Waverlcy. 


It is truly a most epicurean custom 
wdiich we liave all got into of i xjiect- 
iiig three or four volumes of this kind 
every year ; and in spite of the threats 
— the somewhat serious threats — at the 
close of this publication, wc would 
Ijope there is no chance in our being 
henceforth deprived of this regale.— 
But to our U*xt. 

The Bride of Lainmerraoor, which is 
the first of these new tales, will pro- 
bably be preferred to the Legend of 
Montrose, which occupies only a vo- 
lume and a half out of the four vo- 
lumes. The public will soon pera'ive, 
that in botli of them many parts of the 
narrative ore executed in a slovenly 
and careless manner ; but every now 
and then the hand of the master ap- 
pears, and throws in parts so expres- 
sive and admirable as to counterba- 


• Tales of My Landlord. Third Serie.s, containing “ Tlic Bride of Iiammemioor,” 
and ** A L^end of Montrose/' 4 vols. 12mo. Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; and 
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lance the dryness of some of the inteiv 
vening spaces. In neither of the pre* 
sent tales is the progressiye interest of 
the story equal to what is found in the 
best of the former novels. The actors 
are fewer^ the incidents less crowded^ 
and the story less entangled with col- 
lateral trains of circumstances. But 
in other respects the general character 
of the ]>rcseiit talcs very much resembles 
that of the former ones. There is the 
same alternation of comic and sombre 
spectacles, of Cervantic drolleries, and 
of tragic terror and pity. Bwt the 
fancy of the author seems always to 
brood with peculiar relish over the 
luflierous — not over that eheap species 
of the ludicroiiR winch gratifies, fm ap- 
jh’tile for derision — but ihoic le eper 
tomif reljtioni of pers'ins ju-O circen*- 
whii’ii arc deterU'd liy thc.se- 
Tcnt jn (.rfr.itum of v'.ntei. pi *live 
lon-d, .>ij(! »1}»* of *s 

f- cei ' i! 'i> *111] «t*y 

;I“ivip, n inttCiU.: .f 

j K'"' !• (if •» 1 , , 1 111.0 p Tct ( : 

j ( 0^* v)‘l, *Ji,r V ' 

i hi /».1 S'hK 
vile hpeetat'ie. 

'’'he interest if - 

*u*‘Miioor If iu)l t un n of 

f)l I Morti'li.v, on any brOt»u lepreseu- 
tiiTiOo of popuifir nianncis, and h.ibit.'t 
uf thinlnnp, )mt eh‘ ' jl>t e^d 
ilestinu's of a iiohii 1 .tiid t‘, • '> •-»* 

tnijpcal si(u.iti(fn.' It' winch 
iinlivirhi.ils ar " uu 'cd. » it> 
tainly hy hroau picuiies ot pojnij.ir 
inuuncvs, tlul tlie tharacteiistics of a 
tmttuii, or of an eia, arc most strik- 
ingly presented to tlie iniagmalion. 
The tracing of the private history of 
individuals npc'tis uji source, s of inte- 
rest of a dift'erciit nature, and takes a 
stronger hold of our Fynipathies, by 
concentrating our attention on a smal- 
ler number of aijtors, with whose feel- 
ings we consequently acijuirc a more 
prolonged and intimate acquaintance. 

But no narrative is so well calculated 
to produce a solemn and terrible effect 
os that w'hich makes to pass before our 
view the fates and fortunes of some 
conspicuous family, through successive 
generations, so as to shew the entailed 
consc(]uences of the events and pas- 
sions in which they have been involved. 
The Greeks found the most favourite 
subjects for their tragedies in those 
complicated misfortunes, which traili- 
tion represented as pursuing some t)f 
the royal hues of antiquity. What- 


ever be&ls a race of persons mited 
and placed aloof from the co ipnii«yi 
crowd of mankind, is seen distinctly 
both in reference to its causes and its 
results; but the catastrophes which 
overwhelm more obscure individuals, 
appear insulated and unprepared, and 
ore less interesting, because wc cannot 
have so long a retrospect into the fatal 
concatenations of circumstances which 
lead to them. The fortunes of an in- 
dividual likewise impress tlie imagi- 
nation much more strongly when we 
have to consider him not as at liberty 
to choose his own situation and mode 
of life, but as succeeding to ancestors 
in whose steps he must tread, and who 
havi* loft him a complicated and dif- 
iicuh part to play. This was particu- 
larly the case among the old feudal 
koiHiK of Scotland, the pa.st history uf 
families wa.s generally the sub- 
j ,(‘t jMx try and tradition, while 
u i‘‘ future destinies were the subject 
( 1 oil ri* prophecies and enigmas cir- 
Cid.** .* a 0 -r.if dh peijtple. 

' ti » ■ '« Lammennoor 

4. i ' ' u* with representationH 
ot |> .ou« maidicrs as some of the for- 
'iier >e’ els, yet it may still be consi- 
der**! IS in some measure bringing in- 
to VIC i the passions and pursuits 
w ’ tilled up the lives of the old 
.(•y of Scotland. Perhaps in 
n !.,• wt biR novels has the author ex- 
loicd this field so completely as 
jniglit have been done by one who 
seeiiis so well acquainted with family 
history, furgiis and Flora ]\laciver 
arc persons of a \ery modern date ; 
and they appear chiefly in relation to 
the civil war. The interest of the 
novel, in which they arc pourtrayed, 
hinges very much on those nume- 
rous inanifesutions of national charac- 
ter which are turned up among all 
ranks by tin* commotions of the tunes. 
Guy ^lannering is more a picture of 
the ordinary tenor of existence, and 
that cluehy among the middle and 
lower classes — ^but a rcprasentatioii 
full of poetry and meaning in every 
trait, llic events intermingle and in- 
terweave themselves with admirable 
verisimilitude, and the varied charac- 
teristics of the difierent actors break 
out always spontaneously and in place ; 
though the personages are humble, 
they arc, for the most part, embued 
with some fresh and unevapoured spirit 
of existence, which naturally shews 
itself in poetical iorms ; and the rc- 
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lEfOM iH^kb lihe ^Uilbrent inddents 
liNMrto die liMr of Werrodi Point, 
tQ Ixreallie in Dtnm time to time 
e-leeilii^ of Uragiol Bolettmity, amidst 
ikm b^orotts padrts of the story. The 
.dstiqnAry is plirtly filled np with ma- 
tei^ls dtniltf to those of Guy Man- 
nedng; but is, in other respects, 
dilefly an intellectual progeny of the 
author> and consists oftsner of pleas- 
antries and refieotions on the events of 
]i&, than of the events themselves, 
employed as ohiects for renresentaiion* 
It is distinguished from the others by 
heater verve in the coihposition. In 
ttie Tale of Old Mortality, our atten- 
tion is throughout more earnestly en- 
gaged with the characteristics of the 

times, than with the history of any 
particular individual ; and the story 
18 made up of so many oollateral trains 
of events, that no one catastrophe can 
be considered as embracing and wind- 
ing up the whole. 

But of all the novels of our author 
there is no one which has a catastrophe 
so complete, and which shakes the mind 
so strongly as that of the Bride of 
Lammennoor. It is the only true ro- 
mance of the whole set in purpose, 
tenor, and conclusion — it is a pure 
and magnificent tragical romance. — 
From begininng to end the interest is 
fixed intensely upon the fortunes of 
two individuals, on whom, although 
they are often surrounded by ludicrous 
characters, and ludicrous incidents, 
and although the Utorrative that de- 
Velopes their fhtc be often written in a 
tone that at first sight might appear 
rather too merry when viewed in rela- 
tion to the final issue — on whom there 
ban^ all along a deep and |>ensiye 
shiulow which scjiarates thorn from all 
that is about them, and marks them 
out as the chosen and vindicated vic- 
tims of a terrible destiny. 

The hero is the last of a noble race, 
Edgar Ravenswood, whose family title 
has been attaint(‘d, but wlio still bears 
among the people of his neighbourhood 
the tide of Master of Ravens wood. — 
He is an energetic and high-minded 
young 'Inan, whose naturaJly violent 
passionif, embittered and exasperated 
by the misfortunes and decline of his 
houses have rendered him, to outward 
appearance^ a gloomy and ferocious 
miumthrope— but in whose heart, not- 
withstanding these, remains abundant 
Capadty for entertaining, in equal 
i^!r7tmr,a softer pasrion whirii hoa been 


destined to pot the last touch upon 
the fbrtnnec of the BaveofWoodB. 

Theprinsipal agent in the downftllof 
the last liord of mis Hne, the ftther of 
Edgar, was one Sir William Xahtoa ; 
— B lawyer, a courtier, and laprafiwnd 
and crany politician, who, tt^g ad- 
vantage of the civil tuihulta or the 
times, has risen to high wealth and to 
the station of Lord Keeper of Scot- 
land. Among other acquisitions he 
has gained pos^ssion (in a way which 
it would require some knowledge of 
Scots law to comprehend) of the bulk 
of the Ravenswood estate, and of the 
ancient castle ftom which it takes its 
name. Tlie heir of the old family in 
the meantime occupies a little antique 
tower overlooking the German ocean 
near St Abbes Head — by name Wolfs- 
crag — and from this it woidd appear 
he now and tlu'n wanders for the pur- 
poses of sportmanship among the 
richer chases and domains which 
should have been his. During one of 
these excursions, the Lord Keeper and 
his daughter ])ass not far from the 

thicket in which he is pursuing his 
sport — at that moment a bull of tlie old 
Caledonian breed of wild cattle rushes 
suddenly upon them, and die instant 
destruction of one or botli is unavoid- 
able, but for Ravenswood, whose sure 
aim arrests the ferocious animal w'heii 
within a few yards of liis prey. Lucy 
Ashton, in tlie mean time, has tainted, 
and Sir William being himself ex- 
hausted with the shock he had under- 
gone, requests Ravenswood to bring 
water. The master obeys by lifting 
the girl from the ground and carrying 
her to the brink of c.n ancient foun- 
tain, whose situation was well known 
to him, and which had alrearly been 
associated in the traditions of the 
country with many circumstances ot' 
evil omen to his house'. It is liere 
that in gazing on the pale loveliness 
of l-iucy Ashton, there are planted in 
the fierce breast of Ravenswood the first 
embers of a fiame, which was never to 
be extinguished but with the life it 
illuminated, and the iieart it consum- 
ed. From this moment, the tenor of 
their destinies flows on in one sad 
stream, broken by scarcely more than 
a single ray of hope— -and by no ray 
of security. 

Ravenswood vanishes in ihe woods, 
and leaves the Lord Keeper and his 
d&ughter to gather the name and qua- 
lity of their preserver from the foresters, 
& 
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who fioon assembled around them^ and 
to whom his person was familiar. Sir 
William feeli^, as might be expected 
from his character, tlie unpleasantness 
of having been obliged in such a way 
by one who he is well aware regards 
him as his mortal and hereditary foe. 
By d^ees, however, he begins to re- 
flect that the circumstance may be of 
use to his interests — the political con- 
dition of the country is uncertain — 
tlie character and connexions of young 
Ravenswood are formidable and impor- 
tant — lie himself is not entirely secure 
in the elevation to which he has at- 
tained — and altogether he is not sorry 
tliat an accident should have occurred 
which may enable him to establish a 
more friendly intercourse with the 
liM'r of the fkmily to whose ruin he 
had been so instrumental. With the 
view of forwarding the designs which 
have thus begun to be entertained by 
him, he encourages the interest which 
Eavenswood^s adventure had excited 
in the mind of liis daughter, and even 
goes so far as to lay a plan by which 
that unfortunate youth is made io re- 
ceive himself ana Lucy as his guests 
for a whole night in the desolate man- 
sion of Wolfscrag. A hunting party 
in the vicinity of that place, and a 
storm which follows it, are the inci- 
dents of which use is made in bring- 
ing about this unexpected hospitality, 
and during Ins 'Stay at Wolfscrag, the 
skilful old courtier works umn the 
mind of his young host in such a way 
as to weaken not a few of his ancient 
prejudices — which, indeed, had al- 
ready received no inconsiderable shock 
in consequence of the more guileless 
fascinations of Lucy Ashton. Next 
day Ravenswood is mode to accompany 
his gUGStsliomewards.and returns dieir 
visit in the hall of his fathers. The 
keeper leaves I.ucy to be tl\c chief en- 
tertainer of the youth, — they pass 
every morning in strolling together a- 
bout the woods, and at last pli^t 
dicir troth to each other by the side 
of the same Mermaid's Well to whose 
margin Lucy had been carried by 
Ravenswood before be was her lover. 

Lucy Ashton is, we think, the most 
haimily conceived character of all our 
author's heroines. She has not, indeed, 
tlic majestic interest of a Flora Mac- 
ivor, nor the dazzling tpagic of a Diana 
Vernon — ^but she is a sweet gentle 
r^eature, made, as it would seem, to 
glide quietly ' through the scenes of 
' VoL. V. 


human life. In the beginning of ^ 
novel idle is represented as siAgiag the ‘ 
fallowing beautiful little sottg — Httle 
dreaming what a contrast it was 
mately to afford to her own destiny. 

Look not thou on beauty's charming,— i 
Sit thou still when Idngs are anning,— 
Taste not when the wine cup glistens,— 
Speak not when the people listens,— 

Stop thine ear against the singer,— 

From the red gold keep thy finger,— 
Vacant heart, and hand, and eye,— 

Easy live and quiet die. 

But the unforeseen sequence of events 
involves blind mortals in its current, 
and hurries them into situations which 
they would never have sought spon- 
taneously, as adapted to their own na- 
ture. As it is, the modest and un- 
marked character of this maiden is 
contrasted throughout in a masterly 
manner, with the desperate part she 
plays in the sequel — and the whole 
tragedy, therefore, produces a deeper 
feeling of horror than could have been 
commanded by any exhibition of a 
more masculine heroine. 

There are many obstacles to the love 
of Ravenswood->-his own aversion (not 
easily overcome even by his passion j to 
an alliance with the family which had 
supplanted his own, is reinforced and 
redoubled by the warnings of an old fe- 
male dependent of bis family, who still 
lingers in the neighbourhood of their 
ancient castle, and who, being made 
aware of the yet unconfessed love of 
Lucy, urges eve^ argument of honour 
and of superstition to deter 'Ravens- 
wood from making suit to her. The 
character of this ancient person is ad- 
mirably drawn, but we must abide 
by the main thread of the narrative, 
A still more formidable obstacle lies 
in the person of Sir William’s lady — a 
high-bom woman of the name of Dou- 
glas, bold, ambitious, designing, ty- 
rannical, a kind of inferior Lady Mac- 
beth, whose energy of character gives 
her unlimited power over her hustod 
when present — ^but who is at this time 
absent in England, and supposed to 
be ignorant of all that has happened 
since the commencement of the novel. 
This lady, however, learns fWmi an- 
other quarter, that Edgar Ravenswood 
is a visitor at the house of her hus- 
band, and that report has already given 
him out as the favoured lover of her 
daughter. She no sooner hears all this 
than she quits the place where she has 
been in England, and arrives, to 
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dismfty of Sir Williami tmd the rtdn 
of Ravenswood^ at the very moment 
when the reconciliatioii of tiiese men 
is about to be completed in the pre- 
Bcnoe of the Marquis of Atbo]> a kins« 
man of Bavenswood^ who has conde- 
scended, chiefly on account of his re- 
lation, to spend a night under the roof 
of A^on. 

From the moment that Lady Ash- 
ton appears, the interest of the piece 
hurries on from one tragic scene to 
another, with a rapidity and power 
which we do not think Iwve been 
equalled in uiy of the predecessors of 
this novel. She seems, by the first 
glance of her eye to wither the whole 
resolution of her husband. She dis- 
misses Bavenswood iVom her castle by 
a gross insult^and does every tiling 
that is in her powder to hurry Lucy in- 
to a marriage with a rude squire of 
the neighbourhood, one Hayston of 
Bucklaw, who has lately succeeded to 
a splendid fortune, and by whose in- 
terest she is extremely desirous to in- 
crease the political influence of her 
non Colonel Ashton — who has long 
aspired to be representative of the 
county in Parliament* The traits of 
Bucklaw's character have no great nov- 
elty or intricacy, but they are hit off 
with great spirit, and in some scenes 
his blunt, restless, and inconsiderate, 
but, at tlie same time, estimable na- 
ture, is contrasted most happily with 
that of Captain Craigengclt, a profli- 
gate gamester, who having been his 
ccmiiianion in n period of penury, now 
that Bucklaw has emerged from all 
his difficulties, fastens upon him in 
the character of a parasite or service- 
able retainer. In the mean time, while 
the suit of Bucklaw is aided on the 
one hand by Ladv Asliton s ambition, 
and on the other oy the more unprin- 
cipled subserviences of Craigengdt, — 
llavenswood is sent abroad on a politi- 
od mission, through his friend the 
Marquis— enduring liia absence only 
because he relies, with implicit fervour, 
on the pledged vows of Lucy. But 
Lady Ashton, among other contriv- 
ances, intercepts all his letteis— and, 
by degrees, ]^ocures a report to be 
circul^l that he is unfaithful to bis 
love, and about to be wedded to a 
wdlthy bride abroad, Lucy with 
diffeglty listens to this report, but 
ube writes ^ain and again to procure 
its contradiction fiorn Bavenswood— 
smA (as might be suspected from 


what we have seen) in vain* Wearied 
at last by the obstinate silence of her 
apparently careless or faithless lover, 
there is wrung from her a cold half- 
consent to her marriage with Bucklaw. 
She stipulates, however, that one more 
letter shall be addressed to lUvcns- 
wood, and calculating the latest day 
on which it might he possible for his 
answer to arrive, she agrees to sign 
the contract on that day in (uise no 
such answer should make its ai>pear- 
ance. 

Her letter had never been sent, so 
that Lady Ashton was under no a{>- 
prehension of on answer ; but Lucy* 
unknown toiler mother, had despaU'hed 
a duplicate — ^hut the scene will explain 
itself. 

“ There were only present. Sir WiUiam 
ABhton, and foloncl Douglas Aslifon, the 
last in hill regimentals— Burklnw in biide- 
groom trim— Craigcngclt ficslily eqtiipjKd 
fimmtop totoeby thchouhtyof hispatron, and 
bedizened with s.% mucli lace as might have 
become the dress of the Topper Captain, to- 
gether with the Rev. Mr Bide-tiic-bent ; 
the presence of a minister being, in strict 
preshyterian families, an indispensable re- 
quisite upon all occasions of unusual so- 
lemnity. 

“ Wines and rrfrcslimcnts were placed on 
a table, on which the writings were display- 
ed, ready for signature. 

** But before proceeding eidier to busi- 
ness or refn.‘sbmeni, Mr Bidc>the-bent. at a 
signal from Sir WiUioiii Ashton, invited the 
company to join him in a short extempo- 
rary prayer, in which he implored a bless- 
ing upon the contract now to be soleinnized 
between the honourable parties then prcbcni. 
W'ith the simplicity of his times and pro- 
fession, which ^leriiiittcd strong personal 
allusions, lie petitioned, that the wounded 
mind of one of these noble parties might 
be healed, in reward of her coniphonce witli 
the advice of her right honourable parents ; 
and that, as she had proved herself a child 
after Clod's commandment, by lionouriug 
her father and mother, she and her's might 
enjoy the promised blessing— length of days 
in the land here, and a happy portion herc- 
afler in a better country. He prayed fur- 
ther, that the bridegroom might be weaned 
fritm those follies which seduce youth from 
the patli of knowledge ; that he might cease 
to take delight in vain and unprofitable com- 
pany, scoffers, rioters, and those who sic late 
at die wine, (here Bucklaw winked to 
Craigengelt), and cease from the society that 
causeth to err. A suitable supplication in 
behalf of Sir William and Lady Ashton, 
and their family, concluded this religious 
address, wbidi thus embraced every indivi- 
dual present, excepting Cra^engelt, whom 
the worthy divine pn^Uy COnaiditted aa 
past all hc^uf igaca* 
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** The bueineffi of the day now went for- removed at cntfonoe, gave an 
ward ; Sir William Ashton tigned the con- gloom to his dark fosdures, vhichr'iMed 
tract with legal solemnity and piedaion t fay sorrow, and marked by the gho^ 
his son, with military non-tihaUmce ; and communicated by long illness, ^ded to n 
Bucldaw, having subscribed as rapidly as eountenaiice natordly spmewlMt stem and 
Craigcngell could turn the leaves, conduded wild, a derce and even savage expresakn. 
by wiping bis pen on that warthy*E new laced The matted and dishevelled locks of hair 
cravat. which escaped from under bis hat, tog^er 

** It was now Miss Ashton's turn to sign with his fixed and unmoved posture, mode 
the writings, and she was guided by her his head more resemble that of a marlde 
watidiful mothta- to the table for that pur- bust than of a living man. He said not a 
pose. At her first attempt, she began to single word, and there was a deep silence in 
write with a dry pen, and when the dreum- the company for more than two minutes, 
stance was pointed out, seemed unable, after It was broken by Lady Ashton, who in 
arvcml attempts, Co dip it in the massive sil- that space partly recovered her natural au- 
ver ink-standid), which stood full before dadty. She demanded to know tfate cause 
her. Lady Ashton's vigilance hastened to uf this unauthorised intrusion, 
supply the defidency. I have myself seen ** * That is a question, madam,' ’* sdd 
tile fatal deed, and in the distinct charoc- her son, * which 1 nave the best right to ask 
ters in whieli die name of Lucy Asliton is —and I must request of the Master of Ra- 
traced on eadi pa^, there is only a very venswood to follow me, where he can an- 
slight tremulous irregidarity, indicative of swer it at leisure** 

her state of muid at the time ol tlic sub- Bucklaw inteiposed, saying, * No man 
srnption. But tlie la^t signature is incom- on earth sliould usurp his previous right in 
plete, defaced, and blotted; for while Im demanding an explanation trom the Maa- 
nand was emjdoyed in tracing it, the hasty ter.— Craigengclt,* he added, in an undec 
tianip of a horse was heard at the gate, tone, * d—n yc, why do you stand stariug 
succeeded by a step in tlie outer gallery, and as if you saw a ghost ? fetch me my sword 
St voice, which, in a cuniitianding tone, bore from the gallery.' 

down the opposition of the menials, 'llie will relinquish to no man, 'said Colonel 

pen dropped mini Lucy’s fingers, as she ex- Ashton, ‘ my right of calling to account the 
claimed with a faint bliriek— He k come man who has offered this unparalleled af- 
— he ih come !" riont to my family.’ 

« « « • * Be patient, gentlemen, said Ravens- 

wood, turning sternly towards them, and 
***** waving his hand as if to impose silence on 

“ Hardly had Mins Ashton dropped the tlieir altercation. ‘ If you are as weary 
pen, when Vfac door of the apartment flew of your lives as 1 am, I will find time and 
oi>en, and tiic Master of Ravenswood en- place to pledge mine against one or both ; 
tcred die apartment. ut present 1 have no leisure ibr the disputes 

“ Lockluird and another domestic, who of triflers.’ 
had ui vain attempted to oppose his passage “ * Trifiers !’ echoed Colonel Ashton, half 
through the gallery or anti-chamber, were unsheathing his sword, while Burklaw laid 
been sunding on the threshold transfixed his band on the hilt of that which Craigen- 
With surprise, which was instantly comrou- g«lt had just reached him. 
nicated to the whole party in the state-room. *‘ Sir William Ashton, alarmed for his 
That of Colonel Douglas Ashton was son's safety, rushed between the young men 
mingled w'ith resentment ; tliat of Bucklaw, and Ravenswood, exclaiming, * My son, I 
with haughty and affected indifference ; tlie command you— Bucklaw, 1 entreat you— 
rest, even Lady Ashton liersell, shewed keep the peace, in the name of the queen 
signs of fear, and l«ut 7 seemed petrified to and of the law.’ 

stone by this unexpected apparition. Ap- * In the name of the law of God,' said 
paritioft' it might well be termed, for Ravens- Bide-the-bent, advancing also with uplifted 
wood hdd more the itppearancc of one re- hands between Bucictaw, the Colonel, and 
turned from the dead, than of a living the object of their resentment — ‘ In the 
visitor. of Him who brought peace on earth, 

*• He planted himself full in the middle and good wUl to mankind, I implore— I 
of die apartment, opporitc to die table at beseech — 1 command you to forbear violence 
which Lucy was siatcd, on whom, a& if she towards each other. God liateth the blood- 
had been alone in die chamber, he bent liis thirsty man — he who stnkcth with tlie swortl, 
eyes with a mingled expression of deep sliall perish with the swonl.’ 
grief and deliberate indignation. His dark- “ ‘ I^o you take me for a dog, sir,' Mid 
coloured riding cloak, displaced from one Colonel Ashton, turning fiercely upon him, 
shoulder, hung around one side of hU per- * or something more brutally stupid, to eii- 
BOn in the ample folds of the Spanish man- dure this insult in my fathcir’s house ? — Let 
tie. The rest of his rich dress was travel- vie go, Bucklaw ! lie shall a^uut to me, 
soil'd, and deranged by hard riding. He or, by heaven, 1 will stab liiin where he 
had a sword his side, and pistols in his stands.’ 

belt. His slouched hat, which he had not ” * Vou shall not touch him hers/ said 
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BoddAw ; * he once gKve me my life, and 
imH the devil come to 6y my with the 
whole mm cad genendon, he ahaU have 
aodihw but fair {to.’ 

ToepMdiins of the two yoitng men thus 
omtenctiog ocher, gave Ravenswood 
khlBte to esdatm, in a stem and steady 
voice, ’ Silenee !**let him who really sedcs 
daimer, take the fitting time when it is to 
be feund ; my mission here will be shortly 
aco(»Tudi8hed.--48 that^ madam, your hand ?’ 
he adim in a softer tone, extending towards 
Miss Ashton her last letter, 

** A faultering ’ Yes/ seemed rather to 
escape fiom her Hjm, than to be uttered as a 
voluntaiy answer. 

’ And is this also your hand ?* extend- 
ing towards her the mutual engagement. 

*' Lucy remained silent Terror, and a 
yet stronger and iiuire confused feeling, so 
utterly Ssturbed her understanding, that 
she probably scarcely comprehended the 
question that was put to her. 

** * If you design,’ ssid Sir William Ash- 
ton, *■ to found any legal claim on that 
paper, su-, do not expect to receive any an- 
swer to on extra-judicial question.* 

** * Sit William Ashton,’ said Ravens- 
wood, * I pray you, and all who hear me, 
tliat you win not mistake my purpose. If 
tilis young lady, of her own free will, de- 
sires tlie restoration of this contract, as her 
letter would seem to inlply— tliere is not a 
withered leaf which tins autumn wind strews 
on the heath, that is more lalneless ui niy 
eyes. But 1 must and will hear the truth 
from her own mouth — witliout this satiefac- 
tion 1 will not leave tliis spot. Murder me 
by numbers you possibly may ; but I am 
an aimed man— 1 am a desperate iii in,—' 
and I will not die without ample vengeance. 
This is my r(>'olution, take it as you may. 
I WILL hear her determination from her 
own mouth ; from her own mouth, alone, 
and without witnesses, will 1 hear it. Now 
chuse,* he said, drawing his sword with the 
right hand, aud, with the left, by the same 
motion taking a pistol from his belt aud 
corking it, but turning the point of one wea- 
pon and the muzzle of other to the 
ground,—* rhuse if you will have this hall 
floated with blood, or if you will grant me 
the decisive interview with my affianced 
bride, whieh the laws of God and tbc coun- 
try alike entitle me to demand.’ 

** All' recoiled at the sound of his voice, 
■nd the deteniiined action by which it was 
accompanied ; for the ecstasy of real despe- 
ration seldom fails to ovcipower ,the Less 
energetic passions by which it may be oppo- 
sed. The clergyman was the first to speak. 
* In die name of God,’ he sard, * receive 
on overture of peace fironi the meanest of 
his servants. What this honourable per- 
son deiuaiids, albeit it is urged with over 
viidencef bath yet in it something of reason. 
Let him bear from Miss Lucy’s own lips 
that she hatli dutifuBy acceded to the will 
of her parents, and lepentetb her of her co- 


venant with him ; and when he is Msurnd of 
this, be will depart in peace unto hk own 
dwelling, and cumber us no more. Alas I 
the workings of the ancient Adam are 
strong even in the togcneiate — siurely we 
should have long suSerinj; with those who,, 
being yet in the gall of bitterness and bond 
of iniquity, are swept forward by the un« 
comroulable current of worldly passion. 
Let then the Master of Ravenswood hare 
tlie interview on which he insisteUi ; it can 
but be as a passing pwg to this honourable 
maiden, once her feith is now inevocably 
pledged to the choice of her parents. Let 
It, 1 say, be thus : it belongetli to my func- 
tions to entreat your honour’s compliance 
witli this healing overture. 

** * Never,’ answered Lady Ashton, whose 
rage had now overcome her first surprise 
and terror—* never shall tins man speak 
in private with my daughter, the affianced 
bride of another. Pass from this room 
who will, I remam here. I fear neither his 
violence nor his weapons, though some,* 
she said, glancing a look towards Colonel 
Ashton, * who bear my name, appear more- 
moved by them. ' 

“ * For God’s sake, madam,* answered the 
worthy divine, * add not fuel to firebrands. 
The Master of Ravenswood cannot, 1 am 
sure, object to your presence, the young 
lady’s state of health being considered, and 
ycur maternal duty. I myself will also 
Lirry ; peradventure my grey hairs may turn 
away wrath.’ 

“ * You are welcome to do so, sir,” said 
Ravcnsw'ood ; * and Lady Ashton is aLo 
welcome to remam, if she shall think pro- 
per ; but kt all others depart’ 

** * Ravenswood,” said Colonel Ashton, 
CTOs^ing him as he went out, * you shall 
account for Uiis ere long.’ 

** * When you please,’ replied Ravens- 
wood. 

** * Rut ],’ said Bunklaw, with a half 
smile, * have a prior demand on your lei- 
sure, a claim of some standing.* 

** * Arrange it as you will,’ said Raven<i. 
wood ; * leave me but this day in peace, 
and 1 will have no dearer emplpyment on 
earth, to-morrow, than to give }ou all die 
satisliiLtion you can desire.* 

I'he other gentlemen left the nj^artmeiit ; 
but Sir WRUmu Asliton lingered. 

*< * blaster of Ravenswood,’ he said, in a 
conciliating tone, * I think I have not de- 
served tliat you should nuke this scandal 
and outrage in niy family. If you will 
shcHtlie your swiwd, and retire with me into 
my study, 1 will prove to you, by the most 
satisfactory arguments, the inutility of your 
present irregular procedure—’ 

** * To-morrow, rir— to-morrow— to-mor- 
row, I will hear you at lengdi,’ reiterated 
Ravenswood, interrupting him ; * diis day 
hath its own sacred and indlspensible busi- 
ness.’ 

** He pointed to the door, and Sk Wil- 
liam left the apartment. 
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** Riven6««od8heatbedliv6iroid,unc(Mdc- 
ed and retuined his pistol to his belt* wslkad 
ddibentely to the door of the aputqoiMit, 
which he boltecU^retumed, raised bis hat 
from his forehead^ and, gazing upon Lucy 
wjith eyes in which an expression of sorrow 
overcame their late fierceness, ^read his 
dishevelled locks bade from his face, and 
said, * Do you know me. Miss Ashton ?— 
I am still Edgar Havenswood.' ** 

After some faultering, the Divine 
shews Bavenswood the signature of 
Lucy, applied to the deed of contract. 

Bavenswood gazed upon the deed as 
if petrified, and it was without fraud 
or cuinpulsion/' said he, looking to- 
wards the clergyman, “that Miss 
Ashton subscribed this parchment?” 
** I vouch it upon my sacred charac- 
ter." 

“ * This is indeed, madam, an undeniable 
piece of evidence/ said Ravenswood stern- 
ly ; * and it will be equally unnecessary and 
dishonourable to waste another word in use- 
less remonstrance or rcproacii. 'J'heTC, ma- 
dam,’ he said, laying down before Lucy the 
signed paper and the broken piece uf gold* 
— * tliere are the evidences of your first en- 
gagement; may you be more (uithful to 
that which you have just formed. I will 
trouble you to return the correspond iug to- 
kens of my ill-placed confidence— 1 ought 
rather to say of my egregious folly.* 

** L.uqr returned the scornful glance of 
her lover with a gaze, irom which percep- 
tion seemed to have been banished ; yet she 
seemed partly to have understood his mean- 
ing, for she raised her hands as if to undo 
a blue ribbon whicli she wore around her 
neck. She was unable to accomplish her 
purpnse, but Lady Ashton cut tlie ribbon 
asunder, and detadied the broken piece of 
gold which Miss Ashton hod till then worn 
concealed in her bosom ; the written coun- 
terpart of the lovers' engagement she for 
some time had had in her own possession. 
With a liaughty curtsey, she deUvered 
both to Bavenswood, who was niucli sofi- 
ened when he took the piece of gold. 

** * And slie could wear it thus/ he said 
speaking to hiinBelf— * could wear it in her 
very bosom— could wear it next to her heart 
—even when— but complaint avails not,* he 
said, dashing from his eye die tear which 
had gathered in it, and resuming the stern 
composure of his manner. He strode to 
the chimney, and threw into the fire the 
paper and piece of gold, stamping upon the 
coals with the heel of his boot, us if to in- 
sure their destruction. * 1 will be no long- 
er,* he then said, * an intruder here — ^Your 
evil wishes, and your worse offices, Lady 


AihtoQ»<'i will only retom, by hoping fbon 
will be your lost machinations yoftr 

daughter's honour and happiness.— A m to 
youjnadom/ he aiid, addressing Lucy, * I 
nave nodiing ffirthcr to say, except to pmy 
to God that you may not Imrae a world’s 
wonder for this aet of wilful and deliberate 
perjuiT.*— Having uttered these wor^, he 
turned on his hed, and left the apartment.’* 

Bavenswood departs on the instant, 
and in spite of the sickness of heart 
and life whidi falls upon Lucy,-— the 
preparations for the marriage arc hur- 
rica on with all speed by Lady Ashton 
—the ignorant and careless Buckkw 
allowing things to go as it might hap- 
pen — not suspecting or understanding 
the depth of Lucy’s passion for Bavens- 
wood — and little comprehending in 
general either the feelings or the rights 
of woman. Then comes the terrible 
scene for which all this has been the 
prelude. 

“ It is well known that the weddings of 
ancient days were celebrated with a festive 
pubheity rejected by the delicacy of modem 
times. The marnage-gucsts upon the pre- 
sent occasion were reg^ed with a banc^uct 
of unbounded profusion, the relies of which, 
after the domestics had feasted in their turn, 
were distributed among the shouting crowd, 
with as many barrels of ale as mode the hi- 
larity without correspond to that within the 
castle. The gentlemen, according to the 
fashion of the times, indulged, for the most 
part, in deep drauglits of tiie richest wines, 
while the ladies, prepared for tlie ball, which 
always closed a bridal entertainment, im- 
patiently expected their arrival in the state 
gallery. At length the social party broke 
up at a late hour, and the gentlemen crowd- 
cd into the saloon, and, enlivened by wine 
and die joyful occasion, laid aside their 
swords, and handed their impatient partners 
to the floor. The music already rung from 
the gallery, along the fretted roof of the an- 
cient state apartment. According to strict 

etiquette, the bride ought to have opened 
the ball, but Lady Ashton, making an apo- 
logy on ai'count of her daughter’s health, 
ofleicd her own hand to Rucklaw as substi- 
tute for her daughter’s. 

** But as Lady Ashton raised her head 
gracefujyiy, expecting the strain at which 
she was to begin die dance, she was so 
much struck by an unexpected alteration in 
the ornaments of the apartment, that she 
was sur{>rised into an exekmation,^* Wbu 
has dared to change the pictures P* 

** All looked up, and those who knew the 
usual state of the apartment, observed, with 
surprise, that the picture of Sir William 
Ashton's father was removed from its place, 


* It was then the custom for Scottish lovers, of whatever rank, to ratify their first ex- 
change of vows, by breaking a piece of gold com, eaib to wear a part of it next the heart, 

tiU the fulfilment of their engagements. 
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Mid In its stead Hiat of old Sat Midise Ra- 
ventroood Osemed to ftown'itealii and yen- 
upon the pinty assembled below. 
The exchange mun haye been made wbile 
the apattmente teere empty, but had not 
betk observed tmdl die torses and lights 
in the BODBces were kindled for the i^L 
Thelmuglity and heated spirits of the sen. 
tlemtel them to demand an irnmcaiate 
ei»|aSry Into the cause of what they deemed 
an affront to their host and to themselves ; 
but Lady Ashton* recorering herself, passed 
it Over as the flreak of a crazy wench who 
vras maintained about die castle, and whose 
susceptible imi^nation had been observed 
to be much ef&cted by the stories which 
Dame Gourlay ddighted to tell concerning 
* the former family,’ so Lady Ashton named 
the Ravenswoods. The obnoxious picture 
tras immediately removed, and the boll was 
opened by Lady Ashton with a grace and 
dignity which supplied the charms of jfouth, 
and almost verified the extravagant enoo.> 
miums of the elder part of the company, 
who extolled her petformance as far exceed- 
ing the dancing of the ruing generation. 

** When Lady Ashton sat down, she 
was not buipriacu to find that her daughter 
had left the apartment, and she herself fol- 
lowed, ei^er to obviate any impression 
wbidi might have been made i^n lier 
nerves by an incident so likely to afif^t them 
as the mysterious transposition of the por- 
traits. Apparently she found her appre* 
hensions groundless, for riie returned in 
about an hour, and whispered the bride- 
ooro, who extricated limself from the 
neers, and vanished from tlic apartment. 
The instnuneiits now played their loudest 
strains— the dancers pursued their exercise 
with all the enthusiasm inspired by youth, 
mirth, and high spirits, when a Vry was 
heard so shrill and pirrring, as at once to 
arrest the dance and the music. All stood 
motionless; but when tlie yell was again 
repeated, Colunel Ashton snatched a torch 
from the sconce, and demanding the key of 
thebridaUebumber from Henry, to whom, 
as bride Vman, it had been entrusted, rush- 
ed thither, followed by Sir William and 
liad;ir Ashton, and one or two others, near 
Tclarions of the family. The bridal guesU 
waited their return in !>tupificd omuzc- 
munt. . 

** Arrived at the door of the apartment. 
Colonel Ashton knockeil and I'jiIIcdJ but re- 
<*eived no answer, except stificd greans— 
He liesitated no longer to open the door of 
the apartment, in which he found opposi- 
tion, from sometbing which lay against it. 
When he had succeeded in tmening it, the 
body of the bridegroom was fWid Tying on 
the threshold of the bridal-chamber, and 

all around was flooded with blood. A cry 
of surprise and horror was raised by all pre- 
sent; and die company, excited by diis 
new alarm, began to rush tumultuouriy to- 
wards the sleeping apartment. Colonel 
Ashton, fir»t wbinpexing to his mother,^ 

3 


^ ReBTcli ibrher— die has muidered him !' 
drew his sword, planted himsdf in the pas. 
sage, and dedared be would suflier no man 
to pass excepting tlic dergymsn, and the 
memcal person present. By didr assist- 
ance, Bncklaw, who still bretodied, was* 
raised from the ground, mjA transported to 
another a^rtment, where his friends, full 
of bU8{mon and murmuring, assembled 
round him to learn the opinion of the mr- 
gcon. 

** In the meanwhile. Lady Ashton, her 
husband, and their assutants, in vain sought 
l^ury in the bridal bed and in the chamber. 
There was no private passage from the 
room, and they began to think that Fhe 
must have thrown herself from the window, 
when one of the company, holding htf. 
torch lower than the lestt, flue^tverod some- 
Ihmg white in the corner of the great oltl- 
fiLshioncd chimney of the apartment. Here 
they found the unfortunate girl, seated, or 
rather couclicd like a hare upon its fonu — 
her liead. gear dishevelled ; Iier iught-i.lothrs 
tom and dabbled with blood, — her eyes 
glazed, and her features convidsed into a 
wild paroxyun of insanity. When she saw 
herself discovered, she gibbered, made 
montlis, and pointed at them with her 
bloody fingers, with the frantic gestures of 
an exulting demoniac. 

“ Fcm^e assdstance was now hastily sum- 
moned ; the unhapjiy bnde was overpower- 
ed, not without the use of some force. As 
they carried her over the tliresliold, sh*' 
looked down, and uttered the only articu- 
late words that she had yet spoken, sayinc, 
witli a sort of gnoning exultation, — • So. 
you have ta’en up vour bonnic hridcgrooui r* 
iSlic was by tlie shuddenng assistants con- 
veyed to another and more retired apart, 
raent, where she was secuiud as her situa- 
tiun required, and closely watched. I'lie 
unutterable agony ot the }Mirems — the hoi- 
roT and confusion of all who were in the 
<’astle..>.thc fury of rontenduig pasbioiis be- 
tween the friends of the difiurcnt parties, 
pasuons augmented by previous intempei- 
ance, surpasB dcscnptiun. 

** The surgeon was Uie first who obtained 
something Ida: a patient hearing ; he pro- 
nounced that the wound of Bucklaw, 
though severe and dangerous, was by no 
means fatal, but might readily be rendered 
so by disturbance and hasty removal. This 
siJena’d the numerous party of Bucklaw’s 
friends, who had previously insisted tliat 
he should, at all rates, be transported from 
the castle to the nearest of tlieir houses.—. 
They still demanded, however, that, in con- 
sideration of what had happened, four of 
their number should rcnuiin to watch over 
die eick-brd of dieir friend, and that a suit- 
able number of tlicir domestics, well armect, 
should also remain in tlie castle. This con- 
dition b(ing acceded to ou die part of Co- 
lonel Asbton and "his father, the test of the 
bridegroom’s friends left the casde, not- 
withstanding the hour and the darkness of 
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tbc night Tlie elrai of the medical man 
wen next employed in behalf of Miss Aah- 
ton, whom he pfronoimced to be in a vety 
(Van^croua state. Parthet medical assui. 
unce was immediately summoned. All 
night die remained delirious. On the morn- 
ing, she fell into a state of absolute inscnfd- 
bility. The next evening, the physicians 
said, would be the ciisis of her malady. 
It proved so, for although she awoke from 
her trance with some appearance of calm- 
ness, and suffered her night-clothes to be 
changed, or put in order, yet so soon as she 
put her hand to her neck, as if to search 
tor the fatal blue ribbon, a tide of recollec- 
tions seemed to rusli upon her, which her 
mind and body were alike incapable of 
bearing. Convulsion followed convulsion, 
till they closed in death, without her being 
able to utter u word explanatory of the fatid 
scene.’* 

At the funeral ofliUcy, when all her 
near kiTi«:rn('n .arc assembled in the 
vault of death, it is remarked that one 
iii prescnl for whom no place had been 
appointed, and Colonel Ashton knows 
lull well that this is the aster of 
llavcnswood. He draws him aside 
immediately after the dust luid been 
scattered into the grave, and, in a lew 
words, challenges him to fight early in 
the morrow — ^done — and on the sands 
ill the neighbourhood of llavciiswood's 
own residence, llavcnswood is un- 
willing that the tragedy should be car- 
ried into any farther depths of blood 
by his incaiih, — but is at last compell- 
ed to accept the challenge. 

“ ‘ Alone we meet/ bald ColonJ Ash- 
ton, * and alone wdl the survivuT of us 
return from that place of rendezvous.' 

“ * Then God nave mercy on the soul of 
him wlio falls !’ said Ravens wood. 

“ ‘ So be It !’ said C'oloncl Ashton ; ‘ so 
far can my charity reach even for the man 
I hate most deadly, and with the deepest 
reason. Now, break olF, for we shall be in- 
terrupted. I’hc links by the sca-sliorc to 
tlie east of Wolf ’sdiopc— the hour sun*rise 
— our swords our only weapons.* 

** * Knough,' said the Master, * I will 

not fail you.’ ” 

Ravenswood goes home to pass his 
last sleepless night at Wolfscrag. 11c 
is received by tue only attendant who 
still remains faithful to the fallen for- 
tunes of his house. 

Caleb would have said something of 
the disrepair of the chamber, but was sUen- 
ced by tlic irritable imratience which was 
expressed in his masters countenance ; he 
lighted tlie way trembling and in silence, 
placed the lamp on the table of the desert- 
ed room, and was about to attempt some 
nnangemeot of the bed* when his muter 


bid him begone in % tone that odmittiid of 
DO delay. The old man reticed* not to 
rest, but to prayer ; and from time to dtoe 
crept to the door of the apartment, in order 
to lind out whether Ravenswood had gone 
to repose. His measured heavy steiiupon 
the noor was only interrupted by 
groans; and the repeated stamps of the lied 
of his heavy boot, intimated too deariy, 
that tlie wretched inmate was abandoning 
himself at such moments to paroxysms m 
uncontrolled agony. The old man thought 
that tlic morning, for which he longed, 
would never have dawned i but time, whose 
course rolls on with equal current, however 
it may seem more lajpd or mote riow to 
mortal apprehension, brought the dawn at 
last, and spread a ruddy light on the broad 
verge of the glistening ocean. It was early 
in November, and the weather was serene 
for the season of the year. But an easter- 
ly wind hud prevailra during the night, 
and the advancing tide rolled nearer tlian 
usual to the foot of tlic crags on wliiih the 
ca.<‘tle was founded. 

“ With tlie first peep of light, Caleb 
Ralderstone again resorted to tlic door of 
llavcnswood'b sleeping apartment, through 
a cliink of which lie ob.scrvcd him engaged 
in measuring the Icngtli of two or tlirce 
swords which lay in a closet ufijoiniug to 
the apartment. Hr muttered to himself, 
as he selected one of tlicsc weapons, * It is 
shorter.— let him have this advantage as he 
lias every otlier.’ 

“ (’alcb Ralderstone knew too well, from 
what he witnessed, upon what enterprise his 
master was bound, and how vain all inter- 
ference on his part must necessarily prove. 
He had but time to retreat from the door, 
so nearly was he surprised by his master 
suddenly coming out, and descending to the 
stables. I'hc faith^l domestic followed, 
and from the dishevelled appearance of his 
master’s dress, and his ghastly looks, was 
confirmed in his conjecture that he had 
passed the night witliout sleep or repose.— 
He found him busily engaged in saddling 
his horse, a serv'icc Irom which Caleb, 
though with faultering voice and trembling 
hands, ofTcred to relieve him. Ravenswood 
rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and 
having led the animal into the court, was 
just al^ut to mount him, when the old do- 
mestic’s fear ^ving way to tlie strong at- 
tachment which was the principal pasrioii 
of his mind, he flung himself suddenly at 
Havenswood's feet, and clasped hks knees, 
while be exclaimed, * Oh, sir ! oh master I 
kill me if you wiU, but do not go out on 
this dreadful errand. O ! my dear master, 
wait but this day— the Marquis of A— 
comes to-morrow, and a* will be remedied.* 

• You have no longer a mastci« Caleb,* 
said Ravenswood, endeavouring to extri- 
cate himself ; * why old man, would ;^ou 
ding to a falling tower ?* 

* But 1 have a master,* cried Caleb, sdU 
holding him fttt, * while Rw hdr of Ra- 
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venBmdbraito. 1 am bat a lorvant; 
but I was your fotherWyouv grandfotlier’s 
—I was bora ibr the family— 1 have lived 
fbr tfiem— I would die for Uiero— Stay but 
at home, and all will be wdl !* 

** *• Wen ? fbol I well ?* said Ravens- 
wood ; * vain eld man, nothing hereafter in 
life win be well with me, aim happiest is 
the hour that shall soonest rIo<;e it.' 

**• So saying, he extricated himself from 
the old man's hold, threw himself on his 
htnse, and rotle out at tlie gate ; but in- 
Atiuidy turning hack, he threw towards Ca- 
leb, who hastened to meet him, a heavy 
purse of gold. 

« * Caleb,' he said, with a ghastly smile, 

*■ 1 make you my executor;' and again 
turning his bridle, he resumed his course 
down the hill. 

The gold fell unheeded on the pavement, 
for the old man ran to observe the course 
which was taken by his master, who turn- 
ed to the left down a small and broken 
path, which gained the sea* shore tlirough 
a elefit in the rock, and led to a sort of cove, 
where, in former times, the boats of the 
castle were wont to be moored. Observing 
him take this course, Caleb hastened to 
tlic eastern battlement, which commanded 
the prospect of the whole sands, very near 
as far as the village of Wolf's-hope. He 
(‘ould easily see his master riding in that 
direction, as fast as the horse could carry 
him. The prophecy* at once rushed on 
Balderstonc's mind, that the Lord of Ra- 
venswood should perish on the Kelpie's 
Flow, which lay half way betwixt the tower 
and the links or sand-knolls, to the north, 
east of Wolf’s-hope. He saw him accord- 
ingly reach the fatal spot, but he never saw 
him pass furtlier. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was 
already in the field, pacing the turf with 
ct^erness, and looking with impatience 
towards the ton'cr for tlie arrival of liis an- 
tagonist. The bun had now risen, and 
shewed its broad disk above the eastern sea, 
60 that he could easily discern the horse- 
man who Fode towards him with speed 
which argued impatience c^ual to his own. 
At once die figure became invisible, as if it 
had melted into the air. He rubbed his 
eyes, as if he had witnessed an apparition, 
and then hastened to the spot, near which 
he was met by Baldcrstone, who came from 
the omosite direction. No trace what- 
ever of horse or rider could be discerned ; 
it only appeared, that the late winds and 
high tides had gready extended the usual 
Ix^ds of die quicksand, and that the ifti- 
fbrtunate horseman, as appeared from the 
hoof-tracks, in his precipitate haste, had 
not attended to keep on the firm sands on 
the foot of the roex, but had taken the 
ehoctest and most dangerous course. One 
only ^esdge of his late appeared. A large 


sable feather had been detached ftom hia 
hat, and die rippling waves of the rising 
tide wafted it Co Caleb's feet The old 
man took it up, dried it, and placed it in 
his bosom. 

Such is the catastrophe of the Bride 
of Lammennoor— a catastrophe more 
striking in itself, and more wisely and 
profounrlly adapted to all the circum- 
stances of the story was never invent- 
ed nor adorned by novelist or trage- 
dian. The scene ''of the bridal cham- 
ber is the mobt terrible of conceptions, 
and yet where was ever fictitious ter- 
ror less productive of distrust ? It is 
indeed an awful close — but the mind 
has been wrought up to a steady and 
gloomy expectation of miseries — and 
the eye scarcely starts when it sees 
above the final chapter, the prophetic 
inscription, 

** Who oometh from the bridal chamber 

It is Azrael, the angel of death." 

In like manner, the dreary and deso- 
late destruction of young Kavensvrood 
is conceived in perfect harmony with 
the ideas which the whole plan of the 
story have tended to make us connect 
with his person. We feel that the 
cup of the calamities of his house is 
full, and the echoes of those old pro^ 
phecies which hags and witches mut- 
ter in our cars, have a fearful hor- 
ror about them, which nothing can 
render vulgar. Tlie use of Scottish 
superstitions in this tale is indeed 
managed with very singular skill— 
and in a way too of which no example 
had hithertoo been afforded by the 
author. But the black feather that 
ripples in the rising wave, above the 
trackless grave of llavenswood, is a 
more awful image than all the incan- 
tations of witches or wizards ever hod 
power to evoke. 

There is, perhaps, more poetry, and 
that of the finest kind, in the last two 
or three scenes of this novel, than 
any similar number of }>ages, written 
by this author, ever contained. The 
merit is not diminished, but we think 
increased, if, as he tells us at the 
close, the Bride of Lammermoor be in 
its essence no fiction— but ow£r 

TRUE A TAI.F. 

We have no room to say much of 
the more ludicrous scenes which are 
copiously intermingled with the ear- 
lier parts of this tragic narrative* 
The chief source of the comic interest 


* This old piDphec^ had been introduced at an early pgri of the Btoij, 
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in the piece^ is the character of that 
Caleb fialderstone, who^ as we have 
seen^ is the only remaining servant of 
the heir of tlie Ravenswo&s. In 
first two volumes^ the part which this 
man plays is that of a steward^ ex- 
tremdy anxious to support the credit 
of his master^ and to conceal from his 
guests the poverty of his housoliold, 
by all sorts of shifts and fabrications. 
Some of these arc very diverting ; but 
it is probable that the generdity of 
readers will tliinh Caleb's inventions 
are too much dwelt upon^ and that the 
joke is pursued till its interest is ex- 
hausted. Although the shifts he re- 
sorts to are variousj yct^ in all of tlieiii, 
the fiindamentttl circumstances from 
which the comic effect arises, remain 
pretty much the sanie. TIk* plcasiint- 
ry besides hingis more upon the po- 
sition of circutnfttances, than upon the 

nature of the characters engaged in 
them. Bailie Jarvie's journey into the 
Highland’s, for instance, Wius a better 
'.oiu'ce of the ludicrous ; for while the 
circumstances were changing aiouiid 
him, the habits of the man were con- 
tinually forming new contrasts with 
the situations in which he was ))luced. 

Nothing, however, am be letter 
than the scene in wliich Baldcrstonc 
replenishes his masttT '« larder, bya for- 
cible spoiling of a cooper’s christening 
dinner — ^and indeed the whole picture 
of the domestic economy of this riti- 
aen’s family is conceived in die very 
best spirit of our author. 

The name of the lAgend of Mon- 
trose is such, that we suspect the im- 
jiression produced by a perusal of the 
novel itself will be rather a disap- 
pointing one. And yet so far as it 
goes, nothing can be bettor than it is 
—It is not the story of Montrose— f//«f 
we hope to see treated by the same 
pen hereafter, in a very difierent style 
of fulness— but is a little sketch of the 
manners of Scotland as they existed 
during that period of convulsion of 
which the genius of Montrose was so 
principal an ornament — and as such 
may be an extremely well-judged 
means df preparing our minds for a 
more detailed view of a great mwin of 
whom, compared with the celebrity 
of his name, it is wonderful how 
little is known by the greater part 
even of his countrymen. The true 
hero of the piece, however, is not at 
all Montrose but a certain Major 
Dalgetty, a soldier of fortune, who, 
VOL. V. 


in his time, has fought under every bel- 
ligerent prince in Europe, and who 
is ultimately enlisted in the service 
of the great Marquis." The no- 
vel, which occupies about a volume and 
a half, is almost entirely taken up with 
his adventures— aud his character is 
certainly among the best comic invoi- 
tions of the author. His talkative 
pedantry— his clear-beaded selfishness 
— ^the Minirable presence of mind 
with which he extricates himself fi-om 
difficulties — and a certain vein of dry 
mockery which accompanies him in 
every situation, render him a most 
agreeable i>ersori for the reader to fol- 
low througli the various chances of 
war. He would nuke a good figure on 
the stage, if the tale were such as to 
furnish more ample materials for a 
dramatic piece. 

We cannot affi>rd to give any ac- 
count of his achievements in this 
Legend of Montrose, but in order to 
give a notion of his character, shall 
quote a few passages from his own 
narrative of his preceding history. 

< May 1 be pemiitted to ask, then/ 
.sold Lord Mentcith, * to whom 1 have the 
grxid fortune t«> btaiid quarter-master ?* 

“ ‘ Truly, my lord,* said the trooper, 
** my name is Dalgetty — Dugald Dalgett}^ 
Kitt-msatcr Dugald Dalgetty of Dnim- 
tliwacket, at your honourable service to 
roninmnd. It is a name you may have 
seen m GaUthBvlgvruf, the SmdUh JnteU 
fiffnircr, or, if }ou read High-Dutch, in 
the Flit’gendieu Merceur of Leipsic. My 
father, my lord, having by unthrifty courses 
reducted a fair patrimony to a nonentity, 

1 had no better snifi, when I was eighteen 
years auld, than to carry tlic learning whilk 
1 had acquired at the Mareschal-College 
of Aberdeen, my gentle bhud and desig- 
nation of Drumdiwacket, together witli a 
pair of stalwarth arms, and legs conform, 
to the Gennan wars, there to push my 
way us a cavalier of fortune. My lord, 
my legs and arms stood me in more stead 
thw cither my gentle kin or my bmk- 
lear, and I found myself trailing a pike 
nt> a private gentleman under old Sir Lu- 
dovick Leslie, where I learned the rules 
o* service sae tightly, that 1 will not forget 
them in a huny. Sir, 1 have been made to 
stand guard eij^t hours, being from twdve 
at noon to eight o*dock of the night, at 
the palace, armed with back and tne^ 
head-inecc and bracelets, bring iron to the 
teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ioe was as 
hard as ever was flint ; and all for sUqiping 
an instant to speak to my landlady, when 
1 should have gone to roll-calL* 

** * And duubdess, sir,* repliod Lord Men- 
teith, ‘ you have gone through some hot 
9 Y 
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.service* as u this same cold duty you 
talk of?' 

** * Surely, my lord, it doth not become 
me to wieuk ; )mt he tliat hath seen the 
ilelda of Lcipsic and of Lutzen, may be 
said to have seen pitched buttles. And 
one who hath witnessed the intaking of 
Frankfort, and Spanhdm, and Nuremberg, 
and so forth, should know something about 
leaguers, storms, onslaughts and outfalla.* 

■ But your merit, sir, and expmence, 
were, doubtless, followed by promotion.* 

** * It came slow, my lord, dooms slow,* 
replied Dalgetty ; * but as my Scottisli 
countrymen, the fatlicrs of the war, and 
the nusers of those valourous Scottish re- 
giments that were the dread of Germany, 
began to full pretty thick, whut with pesd- 
hmoe and what with the sword, why we, 
t^r children, succeeded to their inherit- 
ance. Sir, I was six years iirst private 
gentleman of die company, and three years 
lance-spcisade ; disdaining to receive a hal- 
bert, as unbecoming my bi.th. M'iierefure 
I was ultimately promoted to be a fahn- 
dragger, as the High Dutch coll it. (which 
tiignides an ancient) in die King's Lief Re- 
giment of Black- Morse, and diereaftcr E 
nrosc to be lieutenant and ritt-mastc'r, un- 
der that invincible monarch, die bulwark 
of the Protestant faith, the Lion <if the 
North, the terror of Auatna, Giutavus the 
vlctQriou!».* 

“ * And yet, if I understand you, Captain 
Dalgetty,-—! think tliat rank corresponds 
widi your foreign title of ritt-master,— — ' 

** * The same grade precvescly,* answer- 
ed Dalgetty ; * ntt-master signifying li- 
terally file-leader.' 

‘ I wns observing,’ continued Lord 
McnteiUi, * that, if 1 understand you 
rifd^t, you had leli the service of this great 
Prince.' 

Mt was after his death— >it was after 
liifi death, sir,’ said Dalgetty, * when I 
was in no shape bound to oontinue mine 
adherence. There are diings my lord, in 
that service, that ronnoc but go against the 
stomach of any cavalier of honour, in 
especial, albeit the pay be none of the 
most superabundant, being only about six- 
ty dollars a month to a ritt-niaster, yet 
die invincible Gu&tavus never paid above 
one-third of that ,spm, whilk was distri- 
buted monthly bjr way of loon ; although, 
when jusdy considered, it was, in fact, a 
boRowing by that great monarch of die 
additkmid two-thirds which were due to 
die soldier. And E have seen some whole 
regiments wf Dutch and Holsteineis mii- 
liny on the field of batdc, like base scul- 
Ifona* crying out Gelt, gdt, signifying thdr 
dcfto of pay, instead of falling to blows 
Bke kur noble Scotch blades, who ever dis- 
^I gd, my lord, postponing of honour to 

** * But were not these arrears,* said I^rd 
M^teitfa, * paid to die soldiery at some 
aUted period ?’ 


» * My lord,’ mid Dalgetty, 1 * take it 
on my conscience, that at no period, and 
by no possible process, could one cruetzer 
of diem ever be recovered. I myself never 
saw twenty dollars of my own w the time 
1 served tne invincible Gustavus, unless it 
was form the chance of a storm, or victory, 
or die fetching in some town or doorp, 
when a cavalier of fortune, who knows the 
usage of wars, seldom failcth to make some 
small profit’ 

“ * I begin rather to wonder, sir,* said 
Lord Mentcith, * that you sliould have con- 
dnued so long in the Swedidi service, than 
that you should have ultimately withdrawn 
from it.* 

“ ‘ Neither I should,* answered die ritt- 
master; * but that great leader, captain, 
and king, the Lion of the North, and the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith had a way 
of winning batdes, taking town!*, over- 
running countries, and levying contribu- 
tions, whilk made his servire irresistibly 
delectable tu all true-bred cavaliers wlu* 
follow the noble profession of arms. Sim- 
ple as 1 ride here, my lord, I have mysell' 
commanded the whole stift of Dunklcspicl 
on the l.ower Rhine, occupying the 
graye's poloee, consuming his choice winr 
with my comrades, culling in contributions, 
rrauisitwns, and caduacs, and not foiling «« 
lick luy fingers, as became a good cook. 
But truly all diis glorv hastened to decay, 
after our great master had been shot witii 
three bullets on the field of Lutzen; where- 
fore, finding dial fortune had changed 
sides, that die borrowings and lending- 
went on as before out of our pay, whiK' 
the caduacs and nisualties were all cut off, 

I e’eu gsie up my commission, and tool, 
service with \Vallenstein in Walter Butler* ;> 
Irish regiment-' 

His account of liis posterior doings 
in the Imperial service under Wal- 
lenstein — and in the Spani.sh troops 
in the Low Countries, is equally 
edifying. 

A considerable part of tlio inWrest, 
however, turns upon Allan Maeaulcy, » 
Highland gentleman, endowed with 
the second sight; but this gift, up- 
on the whole, is not the means of 
producing a very impressive effect, al- 
though he lias otherwise a good deal 
to do in the story. A more profound 
feeling is awakened by Kanald Ma- 
ceagh, one of the last survivors of a 
clan nearly extirpated — the " children 
of the mist," as tliey are expressively 
called— >one of die races of lawless free- 
booters or cateraus. In him we have 
a specimen of the wildest and most 
primitive Species of mountaineer of 
which any remained in the time of 
Montrose. Ranald, being mortally 
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wounded, calls his son to receive his 
lost words, and <diarge8 him to conti- 
nue the same mode ^ life os had been 
ivractiBed by his forcfktfaers. He tells 
fiim to sow no grain, to enclose no 
pastures, nor, in any respect, to follow 
the vocations of civiliz^ life, but to 
live by hunting, and if that should 
fail, to prey upon the Hocks of those 
clans that now occupied the original 
territories of iiis ancestors. The words 
in which this dying command is deli- 
vered are full of poetry, and carry the 
imagination far back into antiquity. 

And now before concluding, we 
must again protest against the resolu- 
tion which the author professes to have 
formed of giving us no more of his 
novels. Our consolation is, that in 


that sort he has heretofore been more 
than once a sad vow-breaker. For the 
time, however, we liave no doubt he 
is quite sinc^e in all that he says-^ 
and in nothing more sincere, we will 
believe^ than in the high compliments 
he bestows upon a certain unknown 
author or authoress (his words are, 
a brother . or a sister-shadow,’*) 
whom he considers as well qualified to 
follow in the same field which 
talks of as abandoned by himself. — 
We hope this commendation — the 
highest commendation that could have 
been bestowed — will not he without 
its due effect os a stimulus upon the 
accomplished person, of whatever ses, 
to whom the world is indebted for the 
tale of " Marwiaoh.’' 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


College ilfiiireaw*.— Thirty or forty years 
?.go this museum was neither extensive nor 
splendid. It contained, we are well In- 
formed, an enormous and very ill looking 
white Greenland hear, a few distorted stuf- 
fed birds, an old black skeleton or two, a 
wretched looking alligator, (fit for an apo- 
tliecancs study.) some equally miserable 
snakes, and a heap of the more common 
and coarser minerals. Sir Robert Sibbald, 
it is true, left a considerable collection of 
natural curiosities, wliich were presented to 
the college, but these, in the course of time, 
disappeared. Many, through n^lect, be- 
came useless, and others, from want of 
cases, were appropiwttd by curious collec- 
tors with the view of adding them to their 
own stores, as interesting meinoriaU or relics 
of the college museum. This collection is 
again on the increase, and erelong promises 
to be one of the must scicntilic and beauti- 
ful in Europe. The classical zoological ca- 
binet of Uufiresne of Paris lias been pur- 
chased for a great sum by tlie collep, and 
IS now on its way to Kdinburgh. The sale 
of BuUock^s mtueum in London was attend- 
ed by a gentleman on the part of foe Uni- 
versity, and he, we understand, has made 
purchases to a considerable amount Every 
month collecticms and specimens are pour- 
ing into foe museum from ditTcrent parts of 
the world, as donations by those who feel 
on interest in foe advancement of natural 
liistory, and in our national museum. 

Trebra on Ccnttal Meat ofUtc Earths-— 
Very long ago, foe aged Trebra, now cap- 
tain>general of foe mines of Saxony, con- 
jectoied foat all the decomposition and re- 
combinations vhidi he fancied to be taking 
place in the interior parts of the earth, were 


occasioned by the action of a central heal. 

This idea seems to have haunted him for 
sixty or seventy years ; and now he thinks 
its truth has been demonstrated by a few 
experiments he made with the thermometer 
in the mines of Saxony. The followuig 
are the experiments, of which an account is 
given in the Annales des Mines for 1818 : 

At the depth of feet below the sur- 
face. the thermometer stood at 7 degrees 
above zero. 

At 601.1 feet . . ]0J'> 

9.53 feet ... 12'* 

1.3484 feet . , 15“ 

The heat thuf< appears to increase os the 
depth jncrcascs, m the ratio of one degree of 
Reaumur for every 150 feet of depth ; from 
whence it results, according to Trebra, that 
at the depth of 1,196,250 feet, iron would 
he ill a state of fusion. The worthy cap- 
tain -general has thus landed us on foe con- 
fines of foe Hell of the Volcanists, but not 
in the warmest part, for he assures us, it 
must be infinitely hotter farther down. Un- 
fortunately, this mode nt discoirering the 
actual situation of foe internal Intrning rr- 
gUmi, is highly unsatisfactory ; for the facts 
stated by Trebra, prove not the existence of 
a central fire, but of a sun which warms the 
surface of the earth. 

Coal not of Vegctalle Origin . the 
Wrmenan Memoirs, it is said that common 
coal is an oripnal chemical deposite, 
and therefore is not formed from vege- 
tables. This opinion, which is Ailly war- 
ranted by the geological rdalions of coal, 
has been further confirmed and illustrated 
by the experiments of John of Berlin, and 
of Dr Thomson of Glasgow. Dr Thom- 
«on, we understand, has planned and exe- 
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dited a most bmtiftil and intmtingaeriea 
of eimenments on the difierent coals of our 
coal velds, from which it results Chat coal is 
essentially diffetent from vegetables, whe- 
tfaes in their perfect or altem state ; and 
also possesses characters veiy diflerent from 
those which vegetables exhibit when expos- 
ed to heat in dose vessels or under compres- 
sions. 

Hwmhoidt on the Gcvgra^iy of Plants.— 
Aiexakder Count Humboldt has submit- 
ted to the institute a cunous paper, on the 
laws observed in the distribution of vegetable 
fonns over the globe. Botany, long con- 
fined to the simple description of the exter- 
nal foxibs of plants, and their artifidal das- 
sificataon, now presents several branches of 
stu^, which place it more on a footing with 
the other sdenccs. Such are the distribu- 
tion of vegetables, according tfi a natural 
method founded upon the whole part of 
their structure ; physiology, which displays 
their internal organization ; botanical geo- 
graphy, which assigns to each tribe of plants 
their height, limits, and cli.nate. The 

terms alpine plants, plants of hot cmintries, 
plants of the sea-shore, arc to be found in 
all languages, even in ^ose of the most sa- 
vage nations on the banks of the (Jnrnoko. 
They prove that the attention of men has 
been constantly fixed on the distribution of 
vegetables, and on their connexion witli the 
temperature of the air, tlic elevation of the 
60 U, and die natiue of the ground whicii 
they inhabit. It does not require much sa- 
gadty to observe, that on the slope of the 
high mountains of Armenia, vegetables of 
a difiereut latitude follow each ui succession, 
like the dimates, supeqiosed, 06 it were, 
upon each other. 

The vegetables, says he, which cover the 
vast surface of the globe, present, when we 
study by natural classes or famihes, striking 
differences in the distribution of their formn. 
On limiting them to the countries in which 
the number of the species is exactly known, 
and by dividing this number by that of the 
glumaceie, the leguminous plants, the la- 
biated, and the compound, we fiitd nume- 
rical relations which form very regular se- 
ries. We see certain forms become more 
cnnimon, from the equator towards the pole, 
hke the ferns, the gfuinacese, the ericincse, 
and die rhododendrons. Other forms, on 
the contrary, increase from the poles to- 
wards file equator, and may be considered 
in our hemisphere as southern forms : such 
are the rubiacete, die ifl^vaceae, the eu- 
phorbia, the leguminous, and the compo- 
rite plants. Finally, others attain their 
maximum even in the temperate zone, and 
dimmish also towards die equator and die 
poles; such labiatcd plants, the 

ainentaccie, the crucifcro;, and the uinbcl- 
lifeFR. The grasses form in Kngland 1-1 Sth, 
in France l-13th, in North America l-lOth, 
of 441 tbe phanerogamous plants. The glu- 
roadMe form in (Germany l-7th, in France 
l-8tb, in North America l-8lh, in New 


Holland, aooonliDg to the reseuefaes of Mr 
Brown, 1-dth, of&bMiwn phanerogamous 
plants. The composite pluts increase a 
litde in the northern part of the new con- 
tinent ; ibr, according to the new Flora of 
PuTSch, there is between the parallels of 
Georgia and Boston l-6th, whereas in Ger- 
many we find l-8th, and in France l-7th, 
of the total number of the spedes, widi vi- 
sible fructification. In the whole temperate 
zone, the glumaceie and the composite 
plants, form together, nearly one-fourth of 
tliG phancr^amoiia plants ; the ghunacoie, 
the composite, the crucifeiw, and the legu- 
minnsir, togedicr, nearly one-third. It re- 
sults from these researches, that the forms 
of organized beings are in a mutual de- 
|)endence ; and that the unity of nature is 
such, diat the forms are limited, the one 
after the odicr, according to constant laws 
easy of determination. 

The number of vegetable species describ- 
ed by botanists, nr existing in European 
hcrbals, extends to 44,000, of which 6000 
are agamous. In lhit> number wc had al- 
ready indudetl tiOOU new phanerogamous 
species enumerated by M. Bompland and 
myself. France, according to M. Decan- 
dnllr. possesses 3645 phanerogamous plants, 
of which 460 are gluniacea;. ^0 cornpisiCe, 
and l?!30 leguminous, Ac. In l.ap1and there 
are only 4!)7 phanerogamous plants ; among 
which arc 124 glumaccflc, 5B composite, 14 
legununmis, 23 amentaceous, Ac. 

Mr Pursdi has made us acquamted with 
2000 phanerogamous plants whicii grow be- 
tween the parallels of 35*^ and 44^ ; con- 
wquently, under mean annual temperaturea 
of 16® and 7®. The flora of North Ame- 
nca is a mixture of several floras. The 
southern regions give it an abundance of 
malvacea* and composite plants ; the north- 
ern regions, voider than Europe, under tlie 
same parallel, furnish to this flora abund- 
ance of rhododendrons, amcntacea*, and 00 - 
nifersc. The catyophylles, the umbellifcrie, 
and the cnidferv, are in general more rare 
in North America, than in the temperate 
zone of the old continent. 

These constant relations observed on the 
surface of the globe, in the plains from the 
equator to the pole, are again traced in the 
midst of perpetual snows on the summits of 
niountiuns. We may admit, in general, 

that on file cordilleras of the tonid zone, 
the bareal forms become more frequent It 
is thus that we see prevail at Quito, on the 
summit of thr Andes, the ericines, the rho- 
dodendrons, and the gramineous plants. Gn 
file contrary, tlie labiatee, the rubiaceie, the 
malvaccK, and the euphorbiacem, then be- 
come as rare as they are in Lapland. But 
this analogy is not supported in the ferns 
and the compoate plants. 'I'hc latter a- 
bound on the Andes, whereas the former 
gradually disappear when they rise above 
1KOO fathoms in height. Thus the dimate 
of the Andes resembles that of northern Eu- 
rope only with respect to the mean tem- 
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perature of the year; The i^p^tion of 
neiit into the dmerent seasons is entirdy 
difl^rcnt, and powerfully influoiees the phe- 
nomena of vegetation. In general, the 
forms which prevail among the upine tdanta, 
are, according to my researches, under the 
torrid zone, the ^minfe (ficgopogoD, podo- 
fieemum, deyeuxia, avena) ; the composits 
(calcitiuin. espeletia, aster, bacchaiis) ; and 
the caryophyUe (arenaria, stellaria.) Under 
the temperate zone, the compositie (senedo, 
leontodon, aster) ; the caiyophylleas (ceras- 
tium, cherleria, silene) ; and the crudfera} 
(draba, lepidium.) Under the frozen zone, 
die caryophyllu! (stellaria, alsine) ; the cri- 
cmeiD (andromeda), and the ranunculacete. 
It has been long known, and it is one of 
the most interesting resiilts from the geo- 
graphy of animals, that no quadruped, no 
terrestrial bird, and, as appears from die 
researches of M. Latreillc, almost no insect 
is common to the equatorial regions of the 
two worlds. M. (’uvier is convinced, by 
precise inquiries, that this rule applies even 
to reptiles. He has ascertained, that the 
true boa constrictor is peculiar to America ; 
and that the boas of the old continent, were 
pytons. Among the plants, wc must dis- 
tinguish between the agamsc and the cotyle- 
duriea': and by considering the latter be- 
tween the monocotylodens and the dicotyle- 
dons. There remains no doubt diat many 
of die mosses and lichens are to be found at 
once in equinoctial America and in Piurope. 
But the case is not the same with the vascu- 
lar agama* as with the agams of a cellular 
texture. I'lic ferns and the lycopodiaccai 
do not follow the same laws with the mosses 
and the lichens. The former, in particular, 
exhibit very few species universally to be 
found; and the examples cited are fre- 
quently doubtful. As to die phancrogamoiis 
plants (with die exception of die rliiznphont, 
the avicennia, and some other littoral 
plants), the law of Buffbn seems to be exact 
with respect to the species furnished with 
two cotyledons. It is absolutely false, al- 
though if has been often afHnned, that the 
ridges of the cordilleras of Peru, the climate 
of which has some analogy with the climate 
of France or Sweden, protluce similar plants. 
The oaks, the pines, the yen's, the ranun- 
euli, the rose-trees, the alchcmilla, the v.i- 
lerians, the stellana, the draba of die 
Peruvian and Mexican Andes, have 
nearly the same physiognomy with the 
species of the same genera of North A- 
menca, Siberia, or Europe. But all 
dicse aipine plants of the cordilleras, with- 
out excepting one among three or four 
thousand which we have examined, difTer 
specifically from the analogous siiecics of the 
temperate zone of the old continent. In 
general, in that pait of America situated be- 
tween the tropics, the monocotylcdontal 
plants alone, and among the latter almost 
solely the cyperacca' and the gramines;, are 
common to the two worlds. These two fa- 
milies form an exception to the general law 


which we axe here examiQiDg,«»« law wlucli 
is so important for the history of the eatas- 
trophes of our fibnet, and acem^ng to 
which, the organized beings of the rqui- 
nootial regions differ essentially in the two 
continents. 

Variatum of the Magneiic JVeed4>.^The 
mistake seems to have prevailed, pretty ge- 
nerally, that the westem variation of the direc- 
tion of die magnetic needle from the meridian 
or true north* had sometime ago reached its 
maximum^ and was now decreasing, and the 
needle, at a very slow rate, approving a- 
gain towards the true north. The reverse 
^ this seems, however, to be the case, from 
the recent and delicate observations of Coll. 
Mark Beaufoy, made at bis seat near Stan- 
more in Mid^esex ; whence it appears that 
the variation umformly increased from the 
month of April 1817 until January 181 9« 
and has flurtiiated since. The total of in- 
crease in two years to the 3lst of March, as 
deduced from the monthly means of all the 
observations, is 2^ 25" ; — the mean of all 
the observations mode in the first quarter of 
the present year, shows the variation to have 
been then 84" .S7' 0". 

Medical Properfies of JlydrosuIpJiurate 
of Iron. — Professor Von Monshas discover- 
ed that the hydrosulphurate of iron, pro- 
duced by iron, sulphur, and water, possess- 
es, when taken internally, die property of 
making salivation instantly cease as if by 
enchantment ; and when administered ex- 
ternally, of curing the worst of scabs and 
sores.— da la Mcdccine de la Pel- 

ffiquc. 

Reevipt frr MaJdnff the Purple Enamrl 
used in Ihe Mosaic PU'lurcs of St Petet's, 
/(onw.— One lb. sulpber, 1 do. saltpetre, 1 
do. vitriol, 1 do. antimony, 1 do. oxide of 
tin, 80 lbs. minium, oxide of lead 40 lbs. ; 
all mixed together in a crucible and melted 
in a furnace : it is next to be taken out and 
washed to carry off' the salts : afterwards 
melt it in the crucible, add 19 ozs. rose 
copper, \ 07.. prepared zaffre, J ^ oz. crocus 
martis made with sulphcr, 3 oz. refined 
borax, and 1 lb. of a composition of gold, 
.silver, and mercury : when all are well 
combined, the mass is to be stirred witli a 
copper rod, and the fire groduidly diminish- 
ed to prevent the metals from burning. The 
composition thus prepared is finally to be 
put into crucibles and placed in a reverbera- 
tory furnace, where they are to remain twen- 
ty-four hours The same cuniposition will 
answer for other colours, by merely chang- 
ing the colouring matter. Tliis composi- 
tion has almost oU the cliaracters of real 
stone, and when broken exhibits a vitreous 
fracture. 

1 ho a1x)vo rerript was rooeivccl from an Italian 
cIcrgMiian who has considerable chemical ktioM- 
litlgi', uiul ho had il from one of the itenams ent- 
piined 111 St rptcr’s during Ins residence there at 
college. 

Paper fnmi PceURoat,^A M. Sinisen 
has published at Copenhagen, an account of 
Ik scries of experiments whii^ he has made 
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fiir afoertainiiig the pnciical^lj of manufac- 
tiitkig paper from the pulp of beet-root 
Af a proof of the success of hu experiments, 
he has printed his work on ptqwr muiufac- 
tuTod i)^ this omteriaL 

PyroUgiteoHt Acid . — A discovery of great 
importance engages at this moment the at- 
tentian of the physicians, the diemists, and 
die govotnment in France. A person nam- 
ed Mange has discovered, that the pyrolig- 
neous acid, olitained by die distillation of 
wood, has the property of preveuting the 
decomposition and putrefaction of animal 
mibitances. Tt is sufficient to plan» meat 
for a few tnoments into this arid, even 
sightly empyreumatic, to preserve (his 
meat as long as you may desire. Cutlets, 
kidneys, liver, rabbits, whidi were as far 
hack as the month of July last, are now as 
fresh AS if they had been just procured from 
the markeu 1 have seen, bays Mange, car- 
cases washed three weeks ago with pyrolig- 
neous acid, in which iliere is yet no sign of 
decomposition. Putrefaction not only stops, 
but it even retrogindcK. Jakes exhaling in- 
fection, cease to do so, as soon as you pour 
into them the purifying acid. You may 
judge how many important appheations 
may be made of this process. Navigation, 
medicine unwholesome, manufactories, will 
derive incalculable advantages from it- 
This explains why meat merely dried in a 
stove, does not keep, while tliat whidi is 
smoked becomes unalterable. We have 
here an explanation of the theory of hams, 
of the beef of Hamburgh, of smoked tongues, 
sausages, red herrings, of wood smoked to 
preserve it from worms, Ate. N c &.i. 

PoftCT from Ihc Alffa il/<r/^//»~This is 
not a new invention, but it is possible that in 
the improved state of manufacturer, and es- 
pecially of chemistry, some alteration may 
liave been made on the process before used. 
It is also well known, that there are several 
other plants, at present of no use, from 
which very good paper miglit be made, but 
tlie expense has not yet been ascertained. 

Oil from Pumpkuis.^^Tiic seeds of 
pumpkins are commonly tlirown away ; hut 
abundance of an excellent oil may be ex- 
tracted from tlicm. When peeled tliey 
yield much more oil tlian an equal quantity 
of flax- This oil burns well; gives a lively 
li^c ; Uatsf longer than other <nls, and 
emit! very httlc smoke. Tlie cake remain- 
ing after the extraction of the oU may be 
given to cattle, who eat it with avidity. The 
oil, when cold, is greasy, soft and pure ; it 
does well for fryi^, especially fish. 

JVcw Mrtal^ur Vert, professor of che- 
mistry at Gratz, lias discovered in the mine 
of Nickel, at Scaldmig, in Styria, a metal, 
differing from all those liitherto known. 
Its principal characters are, that it is not 
reducible, exc^t when combined with ar- 
senic ; its oxides are white, as are also the 
salU tesulting from it. He proposes ui 
giWBj^iriie name of Vestium. 

t^o/ron rendend The So- 


ciety for the encouragement of Arts, du;. (in 
France) has for tliese fourteen years 
proposed premiums for a process by which 
cast-iron could be rendered malleable, and 
proper to be made into common utensils, 
sucii 06 boilers, stew-pans, Ac. usually 
made of copper, the use of which is dan- 
gerous, ana often attended with accidents. 
This interesting problem of domestic eco- 
nomy has been solvod by Messrs liaradcUe 
and Dedor, and the Society in consequence 
decreed to them, on 23(1 September last, die 
premium offered for it. 

The Marquis de St. Croix, who is a 
member of the Society, has since turned 
his attention to the ujiplicaoon of this dis- 
covery; and lu? has just had expenmen ts 
made in the manufactory of Loulws. upon 
pieces td this iron, which leave no doubt of 
their malleability, and of the advantages 
which result from it. l*ots, vessels of dif- 
ferent kindR, nails, keys, spoons, and forks, 
were first rough cast, then submitted to tbe 
process of' mallcabilisation. Tlie mallca- 
bilizcd pieces not only n‘t,istcd shocks which 
would have fractured the brittle cast iron, 
but were not even broken by falls from the 
height of ten feet and more on the pave- 
nicnt Tliey could not be broken without 
letting them fall upon stones from the height 
of 20 or 30 feet These pieces were turned 
and filed with more facility than pewter. 
The broken parts, the grain of which is 
fine (and nearly the same as that of steel, 
were bron/ed and perfectly well soldered; 
the keys answered m the hardest locks as 
well ax tlie usual iron keys; the nails did 
not rivet well, but entered easily and with- 
out breaking the hardest wood. The ves- 
sels designed tor tinning received it very 
well ; lastly, tlie malleabdiscd ca.st iron ex- 
ceeds in strength by more than one half the 
cast iron hitlierto in xae. 

C/iinnr Sionr Yu. — Many of our readers 
are aware that there is u stone of a greenish 
white colour, and considerable hardness, to 
which tlic (Jiinese give the name of Yu, 
and whuh tliey prize more than any otlier 
stone. It is said to ccrur in the fonn of 
nodules, in the bottom of ravines, and in 
the beds of torrents, and in larger masses in 
the mountains themselves, especially in 
Yunan, one of the most northern provinces 
of tlic riupixe. It has been long known 
in tills country under the name of ('huiese 
jade or nephrite ; but Professor Jameson, 
in the lost edition of his Mineralogy, 
Vol 1, page 505, assures us that it is preh- 
nitc. The following are tlie characters of 
tills mineral, us given by Mr Clarke Abel, 
in his Narrative, &c. p. 134. 

its colour is greenish white, passing in- 
to greyish green and dark gnus green. In- 
ternally, it IS scarcely ghmmering. Its 
fracture is splintery ; splinters white. It is 
scrai-traiisparcnt and cloudy. It scratches 
glass strongly ; and is not scratdied by, nor 
bcratclub rock crystal. Before the blow-pipe 
it is infiiiablc without addition. 
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1. Wlixtish green, marbled with Or. niasees of tak, says be, dug from the alltivia] 

dark green 3.S30 etrata of the country, where it hae lain for 

Dark Green variety .... S.190 ages, many of them arc found freA and 
3. Whitish green variety, same as sound as the day on which they been 

Mol 3.400 thrown from their respecuve roots. In this 

1<. Light-coloured greenish white va* case the timber » unifoimly black as ebony, 

riety 2.8.^8 and obdurately hard. I was led from cu- 

Tlie specimens, of which the specific riosity to examine chemically several of 
gravities arc as alxive, were all, except the these old trunks, uid found a far greater 
last, furniAhed me by the kindness of Sir proportion of iron than could be supposed 
George Staunton. The last is precisely of tlie to exist in the natural state of the tree. To 
same nature as the sceptre sent to his Hoyul this iron 1 attribute tlie mccKTtiptibility and 
Highnc&s the Prince Hegent, and was put high state of preservation of tins antolihi- 
into niy possession for die purpose of ex- vian timber. This extraneous iron must 
uihination by the Hon. Mr Amherst, to have been supplied from the ore of the s^ 
whom It was presented by one ot our at- or chalybeate waters ; in this state of aolu- 
tciidant Mandarins.*' tion it would penetrate the substaace of the 

'I'he only ])art of this description which wood, unite with the astringent pinciple, 

« anno! he reconciled to prehnite is the in- and produce not only tlie black colour, but 
lUvSilnlity before the hlow-pijie. The such a density of texture as almost to resist 

cific gT.avity of tlie fibrous variety of preh- the sharpest instrument. The same means 
like is 2.901, its lurdness is nearly the same will fieason new timber, and render it faoof 
as that of the Yu ; and though its fracture against dry rot that wiU cure bid : namely, 
is always fibrous, yet I can conceive it to be the application of iron in a state of solution, 
described by a person not tamilinr with the This can be obtained at a comparatively 
external characters, as having a splintery small expcncc from a solution of green 
fracture, which is nut altogether erroneous, copperas, in which the wood must be 
The infusibility before tlie b]ow-pi|ie seems soaked till it has acipiired tlie colour of new 
to separate the Yu both from prehnite and ink. This would completely counteract 
from nephrite, to which Mr Abel refers it.* every vegetable principle, and communicate 
/’oavr (if the AV‘t7'4c.-.-The Admiralty durability and firmness of texture, with this 
vaclit, hately under repair in Woolwich additional advantage, diat the sulphur of 
dock -yards, was, on the 12t]i instant, raised the solution, penetrating the substance of the 
from her bearings sufficiently high to have plank, would defend il against die ravages 
tlie bottom of her keel coppered, by the ap- of insects. 

plication of a single pair of screws, under The Royal Medical Society of Copen- 
the direction of Mr W. llookey, assistant liagcn, which has existod more than forty^ 
builder. 'I'lie vessel ks one of 120 tons, y^ears, and is similar to those established at 
having on board 30 tons of ballast, with all l^ndon, Rdinburgh, and Paris, has just 
the stagcing, &c. attached. The whole publish^ a fifdi volume of a new series 
ojieration was performed by eight men, in of its transactions, entitled, Ada worw 
five minutes ; and Mr Hookey is deridedly lirff-irr S(>ekfatis Havniemiit, which had 
of opinion, that lie could, by the applicatiou been postponed for rixtecn years. Twenty- 
of ten Midi pair of screws, which arc those w\ papers, on various medical subjects, 
I'sed in his bending machine, raise any fri- form this collection; many of tliem display 
gate m the service, an o])eration which, in a considerable degree of research : from the 
many cases, would be of great public ad- industry and accuracy with which the de- 
vanugo. scription of the diseases, inode of treatment, 

J*n I'niliott of Drif //of.— Mr CJavin and dissections, are detailed, they will tend 
Inglis, in iiome observations on the proven- equally to elucidate the object of their en- 
tion of dry-rot, concurs with several gentle- quiries. 

men, who recently published die results of The first part of a b' tench translation of 
their experience, that timber, especially for Dr Wilson Philip's Treatise on Febrile 
ship-building, ought never Ui he cut till Diseases, by Dr Letie, was published in 
lifter the fall of the laif. In examining Paris last month. 

* The Y'li stone is probably massive arrogaiiite. 


WORKS I’RFPAUIXCI FOR PriiLICATION. 


LONDON, 

Dialogues, i.etters, and Observations, il- some specimens of which have been prints 
iustrative of the Purity and Consistency of in the iaterary Gazette, will shortly aj^ear. 
the Established Churcli. Memoirs of Lord Byron are reported to 

The collection of essays on Jl/r« and Jl/fiM- be foitlicomiiig, under the title of Harold 
entitled “ The Hermit in l.ondon,’’ tht' I' mK-. 
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An Essay <ni the Diagnosis, Morind Ana- The Population and Riches of Nations 
tomy, and TTcatmcnt of tlie Diseascfl of * considered together, not only with regard to 
f/hilAren; by Marriiall Hall, M.D. F.R.S.E. their positive and rdative increase, but with 
Ac. is prcjiuiiig ^ puUication. regard to their tendency to Morals, Pios- 

A compiled View of the Religious Piin- perity, and Happiness ; by Sir Kgerton 
eipleg and Piactioes of the Age, in Eight Bridges, Bart. K. J. 

Sermons, at the Bampton Lecture in 1819; A Third Volume of Sermons, fay Mr 
by Hector Davies Morgan, M.A. Clapp. 

Ab Pye, who compiled a Dictionary of I'ho Third and Lost Volume of Chuzeh 
Andieat Geognphy, has in the press, a De* History ; by the Rev. .Tohnson Grant. 
.<«ription of Modem Birmingham, emphu- Or Harrington has in the press, and will 
ticaily termed the Toy Sfmp of Europe; publish shortly, an extension of his Theory 
whereunto are annexed, Observations mode and System of Chcinistiy, elucidating ail 
during an Kxcursion round the Town, in the phenomena without cmc single anomaly, 
the Summer of 1818. The Thirteenth Part of Di^in's Umver- 

John Gamble, Esq. author of Irish sal History. 

Sketches, Ac. will shortly publish Views of A Prospectus has been published by Mr 
Society and Manners in the North of Ire- Ackermann, of an Historical and Charac- 
laud, in a Series of Letters written in tlie teristic Tour of the Rhine, from Maycnrc 
year 1818. to (Utblent^, in six monthly parts. It will 

Dr Edward Nares has iu the press a vo- contain a complete history and picturesque 
lume of Sermons, preached before the Uni- description of a portion of countiy so full of 
vmity of Oxford, on the Three Cl eeds, tlic curious and interesting circumstances, as 
Trinity and the Divinity of Christ well as so resplendent for iti. landsca})e, gran- 

Tbc Eleventh Volume of Dr Shaw's Zo- deur, and beauty ; and it will be enibellisli- 
ology. cd with twenty-four highly finif^hed and co- 

Mr Partington, of the London Institu- loured engravings, from drawings expressly 
lion, ib preparing for the press, an Ilisto- made by an eminent artist, resident near the 
rical Account of that Establishment, with hanks of the Rhine, and habitually familiar 
plates, Ac. to which w'ill be prefixed, a Rio- with every part. 

graphical Memoir of the late Professor Por- A new edition of Mr Darcy Lever’s Young 
son, with anecdotes, d'e^ptiU Ac. to be Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor, or a Guide to 
entided Pontmiiana. Practical Seamanship ; in 1 vol 4to. with 

Memoirs of tlie Protector, Oliver Crom- considerable improvements, will appear 
well, and of his sons, Richard and Henry, shortly. 

with some original letters and other family The Baron de Sao Louren^o, Principal 
papers ; by Mr Oliver ( romwell, one of tlie Treasurer of tlie Royal Treuhury of Brazil, 
family. Knight Commander (Cumniend.'ulor) of the 

A new and greatly enlarged Collection of Orders of (’Imst, and of the Conception, anil 
Speeches, by the Right Hon. John Philpot one of Uic Council of his Most Faithful Ma- 
Curran, late Ma,sterof the Rolls in Ireland; jcsty.hastranslatcdthcEssayonManofAlcx- 
includuig his memorable Speech on the .ander Pof>c into Portuguese verse, romplet- 
Trial of the Shearses, and .several utlicrs ing his version within exactly the same 
never before collected, with a Memoir and number of lines as the original- Thistrans- 
Portrait of Mr Curran, will shortly appear. latioii, witli a large Appendix of Notes, Cri- 
The Third Part of Mr Bagstcr’s quarto tical, Historical, Political, and Exjilana- 
Polyglott Bible. tory, elucidated by copious extracts from tlie 

Shortly will he published, the Wandering works of many of tlie principal poets and 
.lew ; being an AuthenUe Account of die philosophcig of ancient and modern times, 
Mannei-s and Customs of the most distin- is now on the e\e of publication, by a Lite- 
guished nations, interspersed w'ith anecdotes raiy Society in tliis country. The work 
of celebrated men of different periods since will consist of Uiree volumes in quarto, 
the last destruction of the Temple of Jeru- printed in u handsome form, and will be 
saleni; m a narrative, supposed to have embellished by Portraits of the Autlior, 
been written by that mysterious character. (from a painting hy Jert'as, never before 
Hallamshire ; being the History and To- engraved), and of the Translators, as well as 
pography of the Parish of Sheffield in the an Illustration of racli Kpisde, designed by 
County of York ; by the Rev. J. Hunter. an artist of eminence, and engraved in the 
A volume of Select Fables is in the presS; first style of line* engraving, I'lie avowed 
and will speedily be published, with cuts, object of this publication is to excite a «.ti- 
designed and cn^^ved on wood ; by Tho- mulus favourable to die progress of Letters 
mas and John Bewick, previous to the year and the Arts in Portugal and Brazil, and 
1784; and embellished with a highly finish- to promote the cultivation of the English 
ed portrait of T. Bewick, engrave on wood, language and literature in those countries, 
by Chariton Ndsbit, from an original pic* This most desirable aim is strengthened by 
tnva* It wili be printed uniform with the the immediate sanction of the king of Par- 
HiMries of Quadrupeds and British Birds, tugal and Brazil, to whom the work is ex- 
Ittm ^ Fables of .fisop. pressly dedicated. 


J 
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Dr W. E. Leach has newly ready for 
paUication, a Synopsis of Briti^ Mdliuca; 
beiiiff an introduction to the method of ar- 
ran^ng the shws of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the structure of the aninnali, with de- 
acriptums and illustiative engravings. 

Letters from Palestine, descri^ve of a 
Tour through Galilee and Judea, with 
some account of the Red Sea, and of the 
present state of Jerusalem, illustrated with 
plates. 

The Author of Conversations on Che- 
mistry, &,c. has a new work in the press, 
entitled. Conversations on Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

A Picturesque Tour tiirougli Persia, il- 
lustiatefl with numerous engravings by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, is preparing for the press. 


A short Account is in the press, of soippif 
of the principal Ho^tals of Fnoce^ Italy, 
Switzerland, and the Netheriands; with 
remarks upon the climate and diseaaea of 
those countries; by Henry William Carter, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. one of Dr Raddille’s tra- 
velling Fellows from the University of Ox- 
ford. 

Memoirs of John Tobin, author of ** Tlie 
Honey Moon,** &c. &c. With two unpub. 
lished plays, and other Selections from his 
MSS. ; by Miss Benger. 

'llie Rev. Mr Nolan’s Polyglot Gram- 
mar, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and modem Greek, is printii^ ; and 
the French, Italian, Latin, and Gw lan- 
guages are oompletetL 


EDINBURGH. 


Poems ; and Translations from the Ger- 
man. By John Anstcr, Ksq. Trinity Col- 
lie, Dublin, 12mo. ; will be pubhshed in 
a few da^s. 

In one thick volume, 18mo, Comelii Nc- 
potis, dc VitLs Excellcntium Impcratoruiu, 
cditiu nova, studio Alexondri Stewart. 

Travels iu the North of Gcmiuny ; ex- 
hibiting the present wiUi obscnations on 
the first state of the sodiil and ]M)lidc<i] iu- 
slituttons, tlie agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, education, arts, and niauncrs, 
in that country, ]ianicularly in the King- 
dom of Hanover; by Thomas llodgskin, 
Ksq. 2 vols, Kvo. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Tales by 
the Author of Wnverley. In Twelve 
l*rints after original Designs by William 
Allan, and engraved in tlie firsit style of 
the art. 

Geometrical Analysis, and tlic Geometry 
of (.'urve l.ines; including the Tome Sec- 
tions, anti the mofe remarkable Gurves of 
tlie higher orders; by John Leslie, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, Kvo. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands, in a senes of Letters, descriptive 
of manners, sceneiy, and tlie fine arts ; by 
H. W. Williams, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. witli 
engravings. 

An Account of the Life of James Cridi- 
ion of Cluny, commonly called the Admi- 


rable Crichton, with Notes, and an Appen- 
dix of Original Papers ; by Patridc Fraser 
TyUcr, Esq. F.R.S.E. Advocate. Bcauti- 
RiJly printed by J. Ballantyne, with a por- 
trait drawn by John S. C. Syme, from an 
original painting in the possession of Colonel 
Cnchton. This work will embrace a critical 
examination of tlie uridcnce in support of tlie 
Tcraarkablc adventures of Cnchton in France 
and Italy, with some considerations on the 
state of literature in those countries and in 
Scotland during tlie sixteenth century. In 
the Appendix will be found several original 
passages never before published. 

Grairtina Seotica, or Dried Specimens of 
Glosses, collected chiefly in the vicinity of 
Kdinbiugh ; by James R. Scott, F.r..S. &c. 
and Walter Oudiicy, M.D. M.W.S. &x. folio, 

Mr Suott and Dr Oudney intend to jiub- 
lisli ** Observations, Botanical and Agncul- 
tural, on the British Grasses.” 

A Poem entitled Dunfermline Abbey, 
with Histomul Notes and illuiitrations ; by 
A. Mcrccr, Dunfemilmc, will appear m tlie 
course of tins montli. 

In a short time will appeal a very intc- 
rrating publication entitled, the Vocid Me- 
lodist of Scotland, consisting of all our 
Beautiful and Popular Native Airs, care- 
fully selected from the Oldest and most 
Genuine Collections, and arranged with a 
Simple 11am lony for the Piano Forte, Harp, 
Violin, or Violincello, by Natlu Gow. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AOUTtri.TUJiE. trict in the Soutii of France. Tran.slated 

A Treatise on Soils and Manures, as from the French of the Baron Picot dc La 
founded on actual Experience, and as com- Peyrouse ; with Notes, 8vo. 5s. 
bined with the Leading Principles of Agri- abts. 

culture ; by a Practical Agriculturalist Italian Scenery, No. Vll, 8vo, lOs. (id. 

Engicfield Vases, No. I, 8vo, IBs. 6d. 

A Sketcli of the Agriculture of a DLs- AnnalsoftlieFinc Arts,No. Xll,6vo. .Ss. 

Voi. V. 2 15 
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AfTBOVOMT. 

A TfandatloD of M. Cagnoli^ MftnQli 
on ft nev and certain meOiod of aacertam- 
iftg tiio Figora of the Barth, by means of 
ooenHftfcieBS of the fixed Stars: together 
vidi Kmcb and an Appenduc to the same } 
hpF.Baikp. 

BIBLIOORATHT. 

R. Pnesdey^B Catalogue of old and new 
Books for 1819, 8vo. 58. 

Harding’s new Catalogue of Books on 
Agiiculture and Rural Economy, Svo. 2& 

A Catalogue of old and new Boolcs: 
Part I. containing a large Collection of 
•Ihaoh^, incslud^ Sermons and Dis- 
mrses, many of uncommon occurrence; 
by Richard Baynes, S5, lvy4ttnft 2& 

A Catalogue of a valuaUe Collection of 
Books, in various Languages, Paintings, 
Prints, Music, &c. to be sold, at the prices 
affixed by J. Rackham, Bury St. Ed- 
mund's. 2s. 

BIO GRAPH y. 

The Life of the Right Hon. John Phil- 
pot Curran ; by his Son, William Henry 
tunan, 2 vols, Svo. .£1. 4*$. 

The second and concluding part of 
Memoirs of the Queen ; by John Watkins, 
L.T^D. 9s. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart, 
by the Rev. J. Baker, Svo. 8s. 6d. 

IIOTANV. 

The Florist’s Directory, or Treatise on 
the Culture of Flowers, Bulbous Bcuits, 5c.c. 
including a Treatise on Soils and Manures; 
by James Maddoeks; with notes and co- 
loured plates by Curtis ; niyal 8vo. 
i:i:ll:6d. 

Fud. or Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions, in Latm and English, of tlie Plants 
Tcfci^ by Botanists to the Genus Fucus ; 
by Dawson Turner, Esq. No. XLVllI, 
4to, 7s. (>d. 

CLASSICS. 

The Delphin Classics; with the Vaiiorum 
Notes. Pacts ITL and IV. 

COMHEJU r. 

European Commerce ; or, (’oni})lete Mer- 
cantile Guide to the f^mtiiient of Furope ; 
comprising an Account of the TVade of iiU 
the principal Cities of tite (^mtinent, cnpiinis 
Tables of their Moneys, Exchanges, Weights, 
and Measures ; by C. W. Uordan/s. bvo, 
11. Is. 

The Cydoptedia of Commerce; by S. 
Clarke, Ksq. and .lolin Wilhanis, Esq. 4U). 
Part 1. to III. 

D.RAMA. 

The Carib Chief ; by Mr Twiss. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothiun, a Mclo-Dra- 
matic Romance ; by T. Dibdin. Hvo, 2a 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, a Musicul 
Dnma; by Mr Terry. Svo, 3s. 

Lyri^ Diomas ; with Domestic Hours, 
a Miscellany of Odes and Songs ; by Cor- 
nelius Neale. Foolscap Hvo, 9s. 

Btamatic Semes and othar Pbems ; by 
Baaiy ComwaU, 12no,. fiis. 


Pieddlffi; a Tragedy In five acts; by the 
Bev. J. C B. Matoxin. 

xnircATiOK. 

Food fiar the Yoi^, adapted to the Men- 
tal Copacitiea of Chilo^ of Tender Yean ; 
by a Mother. 12ma 

Introductory Greek Exereuei to those of 
Dunbar, Neilson, and others, airai^ed un- 
der models, to assist the Learner ; by Nath. 
Howard. 12mai, Sm, 

Letters from a Fatlier to his Son on Re- 
ligious Sentiment and Belief; by the Rev. 
H. G. White. Pc. Hvo, 6s. 6d. 

The Preceptor’s Key ; by A. Jamieson. 
ISmo, 4s. Gd. 

A N aiional String Book, or a sure Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunejation ; by 
B. Tanart Svo, Is. 6d. 

Hints for the Improvement of Early F.du- 
cation and Nursery Discipline. 

Letters of Advice from a Lady of Distinc- 
tion (l^ady Spenser) to lier Niece the Du- 
chess of Devonshire shortly after her mar- 
riage. 12ino, Gv. 

A Critical Examination of Cubbett's Eng- 
lish Grammar. Is. Gd. 

GEOI.OOV, 

A New Geological Atlas of l^lngland and 
Wales; Part I, containing maps of Kent, 
Norfolk, W ilt&, and Sussex ; by W. Sniitli. 

Ills. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Statistical Annals ; embracing views of 
the population, commerns navigation, fish- 
eries, public hinds, post-office esiabhshmcnt, 
revenues, mint, nriilrtary and naval estab- 
lisliments, expenditures, public debt and 
anking fund, of the United States of Ame- 
rica ; by Adam Seybert, M. D. 4to, 31. 
13b. 6d. 

A New General Atlas, constructed from 
die latest authorities; by A. Arrowsmith. 
Royal 4to, 11. 16s. 

IIlvHTORY. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain ; or 
an Historical Account of Naval and Ma- 
ritime Events ; by J. Rolfe. Part VII. 
Hvo, 10s. Od. 

'I’he History of Ancient Europe, from 
the earhest Times to the Subversion of the 
Western Empire; with a Survey of the 
most iuiiKirtant Revolutions in Asia and 
Africa. 3 vols Hvo, 21. 2si. 

Tlic Ilistoiy of Modern Europe ; a new 
edition, with a Contmiiation, terminating 
at die Pacification of Paris, in IH^A; by 
Charles ( 'uote, L.L.D. 7vol. Hvo, 31. 13s. G(U 

A Short History of France ; including 
the principal Invents from the Foundation 
of the Piiiipire, by Pharamond, to the Rc- 
stovution of Louis XVlIl. ; by Mrs Moore. 
12rno, 7s. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the (hmrt of King’s Bench, in Hilary 
Term, 59 Geo. III. 1H19 ; by R. V. Baine- 
wall and E. H. Alderson. VuL II. Part 11. 
royal Hvo, 5s. 
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Beports of Cases aiguad and ietemiiaed 
in the Court of Exdiaqufir Chamber, in 
Trinity Term, $7 Geo. III. 1917; bj Geo. 
Price. Vol. IV. Part If. 78. Cd. 

Eeports of Cases argued and determined 
in tiiie High Court of Chancery, commendng 
in the Sittings before Hilary Tens, 1818. 
Vol. I. Part II. royal 8vo, 78. 

An Essay in a Course of lectures on Ab- 
stracts of Titles, &C. ; by R. Preston, Esq. 
Royal Bvo, 188. 

Surrenders of Copyliold Property Consi- 
dered ; by F. Saunders. 12mo, Ss. 6d. 

The Trial of A. B. French, J. French, 
Burke, and M. Welch. Taken in Short 
Hand by W. B. Gurney, Esq. Svo, 5s. 

A Law Glossary irf* the Latin, Greek, Nor- 
man, French, and other Languages inter- 
spersed in the Commentaries of Sir W. 
Blackstone ; by Thomas Taylor. 8vo, 9s. 

MEDICIFE. 

Cases, with Observations, on the Wry 
Neck ; by .Tohn Kirby, A. B. Svo. ds. 

Observations on tlie condition of the Middle 
and Lower Classes in the North of Ireland, 
as it tends to promote the diffusion of Con- 
tagious Fever ; by F. Bogan, M. D. Svo. 
6s. 

MIWEHALOOT. 

Familiar Lesson*) on Mineralogy and 
Gcobgy ; explaining the easiest Methods of 
disariminating Mmcrals, and the Earthy 
Substances commonly called Bocks; by 
J. Mawc. ISmo. 5s, 

An Elementary Introduction to the know- 
ledge of Mineralogy ; by William Phillips, 
F. L. S. Member of Geological Societies 
of London and Cornwall ; second edition, 
very much enlarged, with 360 wood cuts. 
Svo. 12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters of Curran to the Rev. H. Wes- 
ton. Hvo. 3 b. 6d. 

A Defence of the Church and UniverBi- 
ties of England against such injurious ad- 
vocates as Professor Monk and the Quar- 
terly Review for January, 1819; by Sir 
James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R. S. du:. 
I'resident of the Linnwan Society. Svo. 

The Picture of llie Palais Royal; de- 
scribing its Spectacles, Gaming-houses, Cof- 
fee-houses, Restaurateurs, Tabagies, Read- 
ing-rooms, Millincrs'-shops, Gamesters, 
ShaqicrH, Mouchards, Artthtes, Ejiicures, 

Courtezans, Filles, and other remarkable 
objects, in that High Change of the Fa- 
shionable Dissipation and V ice of Paris.— 
With Characteristic SketchcMind Anet dotes 
of Its frequenters and Inhabitants. IHmo. 

6s. (id. 

Sivty curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes respecting Extraordinary 
Characters ; illustrative of the tendency of 
Credulity and Fanaticism ; exemplifying the 
imperfections of Circumstantial Evidence ; 
am recording singular instances of volun- 
tary human suffering ; and interesting oc- 
currences ; by John Cecil, Esq. Foolscap 
Bvo. 6s. 


A Pmetioa TNariie on the Instnetion 
and anusement «f the Bliadi 
to promote th^ person^ happinees, and 
enable them te employ (hemsrivw viA 
profit and advantage; by Dr GuilUe. 8vow 8su 

Tbe History of Gog and Magog, fhe 
Champions of London ; contaimng an Ac- 
count of the Origin of many Things rdative 
to the Ci^ ; a t^ ; by Robin Goodfdlow. 
ISmo. 1 b. and Is. 6d. 

An Explanation of Captain Sabme's Re- 
marks on the late Voyage of Discovery to 
Baffin's Bay ; by Captau J. Boss, R. N. 
Ss. 6d. 

The Entomologist's useful Compendium ; 
by George Samouelle. Crown Hvo. £l, Is. 

Memoirs of the Embassy of the Mairiial 
dc Bassompierre to the Court of England in 
1626, with Notes. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Che Making and 
Upholding of Public Roads ; by J. Patter- 
son. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A complete Narrative of the Extraordi- 
nary Case of Child Stealing; Horsley v* 
Bennett. Royal 4t(>. 8s. 

A concise History of Tithes, with an In- 
quiry how far a forced Maintenance for die 
Ministers of Religion is warranted by the 
Examples and Precepts of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles. Hvo. Is. 

A Vindication of the Enquiry into Cha- 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresentations of the Quarterly Review- 
Hvo. 4«. 

The Royal and London Kalendar, cor- 
rected to tlie I5tli May 1819. 4& 6d. 

The Philosophy of Domestic Economy, 
as exemplified in the Mode of Wanning, 
Ventilating, Washing, Drying, and Cook- 
ing; byC. Sylvester. 4to. £1, lls. 6d. 

A General Index to the New Series of die 
Monthly Review, voL I to 81. 2 vols. Svo. 
£2, 12s. fid. 

Donovan's Natural History of Birds. 
Vol. 10. Royal Hvo. £1, 16s. 

Memoir and Notice explanatory of t 
Chart of Madagascar and the Nordi Eas- 
tern Archipelago of Mauritius; by L. 
Geoffry. 4to. 18s. 

Speech of Lieutenant-General Thornton 
in the House of Commons, on Thursday 
the 7th of May, 1818, on his motion to re- 
peal the dedarations i^nst the Bdicf of 
Transubbtantiation, ana asserting the Wor- 
ship of the Church of Rome to be Idola- 
trous. 

The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; by J. Forringdon, R. A. 8vo. 3 
vols £l , 4s. 

The Quarterly Review, No 41. 6 b. 

Tlie Elements of Natural Philu^hy ; 
illustrated throughout by Experiments, 
which may be performed without tegular 
apparatus ; by James Micche!, M. A. ISmo. 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine, Part 
III. 5s. 

The Pamphleteer, No 27. fis. 6d. 

Dodsley's Annual Regbsfeer, fin 1819» 
Bvo. 16s. 
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On the Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant, 
found in du ic^ at the mouth of the river 
Lena, in Siberia. With a Lithographic 
plate of tlie ikdeton. 4ito. 2s. 6d. 

KOVELS. 

The Pleasures of Want ; or, In Love and 
not in Love, 3 vols 12mo. 

Augustus and Adeline, or die Monk of 
St Bcznardinc ; by Miss C. D. Haynes, 4 
vds. £l. 

Elvington; by Mrs Nathan, 3 vols. 
£U Is. 

Zeal and Experience, 2 vols 12mo. 

The Sisters of St (lOtliard ; u Tale ; by 
Elizabetii Cullen Brown, 2 vols 12ino. 
10s.6d. 

Forman ; a Tale ; 3 vols 12mo. ISs. 

POETRY. 

Mazeppa ; by Lord Byron, Bvo. As. fid. 

l.ord Byron’s Works, 3 vols Hvo. 2s. 

Ode to the Duke of Wellington, and 

other Poems ; by li. C. Dallas. 

The Lament of Mapolcon, Misplaced 
Love, and otlier Poems ; by S. R. Jackson ; 
3s. 6d. 

The Ocean Cavern ; a Talc of the Tonga 
Isles ; m three cantos, Hvo. 4s. (id. 

The Arab ; a Talc ; Hvo. is. 6d. 

The Exliibition ; a Poem ; by a Painter. 

The Wrongs of .Man ; a Satire ; with 

Notes ; by Howard Fish, Svo, 

More Broad Grins, or Mirtli versus Me- 
lancholy, foolscap. 4s. (id. 

The W<iggoner ; a Poem ; to winch arc 
added, Sonnets, by William Wordswortli, 

Hvo. 4s. 6(1. 

The (Viintcrfcit Saints, or Pen tale Fana- 
ticism, in two cantob ; with otlier Pocuia ; 
by C. Swan, royal i2mo. Hs. 

London, or the 'I'riumph of Quackery ; 

a Satirical Poem, Hvo. 1^. 

Verses from Glcnarvon; to which is pre- 
fixed the Original Intrcductiun, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Vestriad ; a Poem ; by Hans Busk, 
Esq. author of The Buncpict, The Dessert, 
Ac. Ac. Hvo. 12s. 

The New Tory (lUide, Hvo. Ts. 6d. 

London ; a Satire, in mutation of Ju- 

venal, 12mo. Is. 

The Age of Intellect ; or, Cleriril Show- 
folk and Wonderful Lay folk. A Series of 
Poetical Epistles between Bob Bla/un, in 
town, and Jack Jingle, in tlie country. 
Dedicated to the Fair Circassian. With an 
Introduction and Notes, (Critical, Ethical, 
Satirical, Physiological, Physical, Cranio- 
logical, and Astrological ; by Francis Moore, 
Physician, author of tlie celebrated work, 
entitled ** Vox Stellarum ; or, a Loyal Al- 
manadc;*’ fixilscap 8 vd. 6s. 

POLITICS. 

Report of (ke Secret Committee of the 
House of^mmans, on the Banks resuming 
Cadi Pqmientp; with Minutes of Evi« 
denoe, Hvo. Ts. 

Serins to Asses and to Doctors in Di- 
viiu^, with New Sermons to Asses, and 
JLwtures to Lords Spiritual ; to which are 


added, Sermons to Ministers of State ; by 
the late Rev. James Murray of Newco^e ; 
with an Original Sketch of the Author’s 
Life, Hvo. Hs. 

Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped 
Rights; by George Ensor. Ts. 

A Remonstrance, addre^ied to the Author 
of Two I^etters to the Right Himourahle 
Robert Peel, on the Condition of the Poor, 
Hvu. 2s. 6d. 

Hardcastle*s Letters on tlie Bank Restric- 
tion, Hvo. 6s. 

Observations on the Poor Laws ; by 
James Macpliail, 8vo. 2&. 

Reply to Lord Erskine; by on Elector 
of Westminster, Hvo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the People of England, on die 
subject of Constitutional Refonn ; by Grac- 
chus, Bvo. Is. 6d. 

I'lioughts on the Funding and Paper Sys- 
tem, and especially the Bank Restriction 
and Resumption of Cash Payments, as con- 
nected with the N'ational Distress : with Re- 
marks on the Observations of Mr Preston, 
and Sir John Sinclair ; addressed to the 

Landed Interest; by N. J. Denison, Esq. 

Hvo. 3s. 6d. 

The Oppressed Labourers, the Means of 
their Relief, as well as tlic Reduction of 
their Number, and of tlie Poor Rates, Hvo. 
Is. 6d. 

Proceedings in Parga, and the Ionian 
I.'lands, witli a Series of (’orrcspnndcncc, 
and other Justihcatory DoLiimpiits, Hvo. 7s, 

The Specrli of Viscount Nonnanby, on 
die ('adiohc Petition, Hvo. Is. 

An Essay on Money ; by C. R. Pnnsep, 
Hvo. 5s. 

S|)ecch of die Right lion. Robert Peel, 
on die Roman Catholic Petition, Svu. 2s. 6d. 

A Comparative Statement of the Effects 
which a Continuance and Removal of dio 
Hcstnction ujxm Ca&Ii Payments are calcu- 
lated to produce ; by R. Torrens, Hv o. 'ts. 

On tlie Practirability of die Resumption 
of ('asli Payments; by Sir W. Congreve, 
Hvo. 2s. 

Principles and Practices of pretended Re- 
formers, in (’liurch and State ; by A. Ken- 
nedy, D.D. Hvo. lOs. 6d. 

TIIliOLOOY. 

Nautical Essays ; or a Spiritual View of 
die Ocean and Maritime Affairs ; by die 
author of the Retrospect, Ac. Ac. ]2mo. 

An Historical and Critical Inquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with Remarks on Mr Bellamy’s New Trans- 
lation ; by J. W. Whittaker, M. A. Hvo. Qs. 

ChristiBn Missions, an enlightened species 
of Charity ; by the Rev. J. C. Wilks, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Scripture Costume; by R. Satdiwell, 
imperial 4to. A'5, 5s. 

The Foreknowledge of God suggested by 
passages in Dr Adam Clarke’s Commentary 
on the New Testament ; by GUI Timmins. 
28. 6d. 

A Review of a Work entitled Remarks 
on Scepticism, by die Rev. J. Renncll, 
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A.M. Vicar of XensingtoDt and Chrittian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 
&C.; by D. Wylke Edwinsford, Esq. of 
Cacrmawenshire. fis. 

Lectures on tlie Book of Jonah, designed 
chiefly for the use of Seamen ; to which are 
added. Two Discourses to Seamen, with 
some Prayers and Hymns, to be used at 
sea ; by G. Young, 8vo. 5s. 

New Translation of the Holy Bible, con- 
taining the Old and New Testaments, Part 
11. 4to. 16s. 

Various Views of Death, for illustrating 
the Wisdom and Benevolence of the Divine 
Administration; by the Ilev. T. Watson, 
8vo. 68. 

Sermons extracted from the Lectures of 
Bishop Portcous, and intended for the use 
of tlic Younger Clergy, and for Families ; 
by Thomas Baker, jM. A. On. 

Elementary Discourses, or Sermons ad- 
dressed to Children ; by John Burder, 
M.A. ]2mo. 4s. 

Sermons on Fmth, Doctrines, and Public 
Duties ; by tlic Very Ilev. William Vin- 
cent, D. D. 10s. 6d. 

Propaganda, being an Abstract of the 
Designs and Proceedings of the incorporated 
Society for promoting the Gospel in Foreign 
I’arts : by a Meiulier of tlie Suuety, Hvo. 
46. 6d. 

Christian Morality Indispensable ; by 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, Svo. 7&. 

The Baptists Self-Con victed, by tlie Rev. 
WS Anderson of Dunstable, in his remarks 
on the Editor of Calmet ; by the Isditor of 
CaliucCh Dictionary of tlie Holy Bible. 2s. 

Defences of the Statements adduced in 
tlie Facts and Evidences on the subject of 
ilaplisin ; by the Editor of (Jalmet's Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Bible, second edition. 
4s. (id. 

Original Sin, Free Will, Grace, Regene- 
ration, Justification, Faitli, Good Works, 

and Umversal Redemption; witli on im- 


portant account of the Sufaaetfaidn lo the 
ArtideslnlGOi; by the Rev. H. J. Tod^ 
M.A. F.S.A. 7 b. 

A Conooidance to the Holy Bible; «e 
which is added, a Geographical Index, with 
the Calendar and Table of Letsons; by 
James W. Bellamy, M. A. 

The Revival of Popery; by William 
Blair, Esq. M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bampton Lecturer Reproved; by 
Thomas Belsham, 8vo. 6s. 

Blood not Required, or the Clergyman’s 
Private Appeal to the Understanding of hia 
Hearers ; by E. T. Vaughan, 8vo. 7s. 
tofouhaphy. 

The Cambridge University Calendar, for 
the Year 1819, molscap. 58. 6d. 

Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of 
Pola; by Thomas AUason, royal foUo. 

£3, lOs. 

Wild*s Illustration of the Architecture 
and Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln, 4to. £3, 3s. 

The History of the ancient Town and 
Borough of Uxbridge, containing copies of 
interesting public documents, and a parti- 
cular account of all charitable donations 
left for the benefit of the poor ; witli plates, 
and an appendix ; by George Redford, 
A. M. and Thomas Hurry Ridies, 8vo. 

Neale's Illustrated History of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, No VJI. 

Grand Junction Navigation ; being a 
Fortnight’s Tour along the course of Umt 
stream, with Topographical Descriptions, 
Ac. No 1. 2s. 6d. ; or coloured, 5s. 

VOYAGES AND I'RAVELS. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
mi>re particularly I’ersia; by Sir W. G. 

Ouslcy, Knight, 4to, Vol. I. £3 : 13 : 6. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
No III. 3s. 

A History of North-Eastern Voyages of 
Discovery; by CapU J, Bumey, F.11.S. 
Hvo. 12s. Gd. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
No evil, for June 1819. Is. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. 
VI L 2s. 6d. 

Tlic Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No liXlI. 8vo. 6s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, 
or an Easy Introduction to a Knowledge of 
the Heavens ; intended for the use of those 
who are not much conversant with mathe- 
matical studies ; 1^ the Reverend Andrew 
Mylne, A. M. Minister of Dollar, &c. Ac, 
6vo, with 5 plates. 9s. 

Rubin Hood ; a tale of the olden time, 
2 veds 12mo. 12s. 

Orazione di Un Italiano intomo aUe Cose 
d' Italia id Congrese di Aquisgrana. 2s. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with otlier Poems, 
12ino. 6s. 

Strictures on the Case of Mr John M*Do- 


nald, Minister at Urquhart, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly 1818; by Alexander Kerr, 
Minister of the Gospel, Camiiuslang. 3d. 

The Scripture Monitor ; or Short Medi- 
tations on Various Passages of Scripture for 
every day in the year ; by John Craig, Mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Avon Bridge, 12mo. 
4s. fid. 

Historical Dissertarions on the Law and 
Practice of Great Britain, and particularly 
of Scotland, with regard to the Poor ; by 
tile Rev. Robert Burns, one of the ministetB 
of Paidey, second edition, 6vo. 128. 

Literary and Statistical Magazine, No X. 
2s. fid. 

No 1. of Mr Stewart’s Hortus Cryptoga- 
monicus Kdinensis; being a oollectaon of 
tlie Cryplogamic Plimts inmgenous to Scot- 
land. 
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M&ili «r 6eoiaaad fim lOftT to 1371 1 
io wiiicih IK iiddfid, IVmcts MUtiTe to dit 
HutMy and Antiqmtiei of tSeodand ; bf 
eir David Ddiyni]^ of HaiMf, Burt, third 
ediliM, t ftdB 6vo. £l : 11 : 6. 

Stddra'^Table : a new edition, inlh 
•n original Preface, and Notes, 12mo. da. 

The Bdinbiiz|Kh Gazetteer, or Geograpiii- 
cal Dictionuj, VoL III. Part II. 8vo. 98. 

BIbliotheea Britannica ; or a General In* 
dex to the Litemture of Great Britain and 
Iidtoid, ancient and modem; with aueh 
Aweim works as have been translated into 
Enriiah, or printed in the Britirii domin- 
ioha; by Robert Watt, M.D. Vol. I. Part 
I.4to. £l, la. 

Epistles the Apostle Paul, translated 
Crom the Gredc, and arranged in the order 
in which they were probably written ; Part 
First, consisting of those wliich were writ- 
ten before his fiiat imiwisonment at Rome ; 
with eicplanatory notes, 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, 
■nd of the Torritories annexed to diis Do- 


rniinoB by the House of Gorkha ; by Fran- 
cis Hamilton (fonnerly Buchanan,) M.D. 
P.R.8. 4to, SI. 8s. 

State of Religious Instraedon in Scot- 
land ; a Sermon preached at tlie opening of 
the Associate Synod in Portsburgh Meeting- 
House, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 37th April 
1819; by John Brown, Minister of the 
Gospel, Biggar, 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Discourses illustrative of the Designs of 
Christianity, and of some parts of its Evi- 
dence ; by Daniel Dewar, LL.D. Professor 
of Moral PliUoRophy in toe University and 
Sing’s College of AlMideen. 

■ A Memoir concerning the Origin and 
Progress of the Reform proposed in 1782, 
in the internal government of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland ; with toe Bill prepared 
by w Committee appointed by the Bur- 
gas, which was twice read in toe House 
(^ Commons, in 17K8, and in 1789; like- 
wise an illustration of the prinaplcs of that 


Bill; by Archibald Fkidier, Esq, Advo- 
cate^ To which is added, the Substance of 
the Reports of Specific Grievances transmit- 
ted bj toe Burgesses to the Committee of 
Convention at Edinburgh, and several otocr 
papers on the subject of Buifdi Reform, 
8vo. ISs.— >Only 150 copies have been 
printed. 

Supplement to the last edition of Angus** 

English Grammar, 12mo. Ss. 

Familiar Questions for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Persons, new 
edition, greatly enlarged. 9d. 

The Assembly *s Catechism Simplified. Sd. 

Tales of My Landlord ; tliird series, con- 
taining “ The Bride of Lammermoor,*’ and 

A 1.#egend of MontTOse,” 4 vols ISmo. 

Herb^um Edinensc; or Dried Speci- 
mens of Indigenous Plants growing wild, 
cliiefiy in toe vicinity of Edinburgh, and 
toe district adjacent; collected by James 
Robinson Scott, F. L. 8. M.W.S. Senior 
President of the Royal Medical Society of 
F.dinbui^h, Lecturer on Botany, and Sur- 
geon R(^ Navy ; and William Jameson, 
Sui^eon. 

A newly invented Geographical Game of 
England and Wales, brought forward for 
the amusement and instruction of Youth, 
played on the same principle as a common 
pack of cards, 'with directions for playing 
the different games ; by Airs Robert Laird, 
Paisley. The set consists of 53 cards, each 
of which is enriched with a beautiful en- 
graving, emblematical of the most promi- 
nent feature of trade or manufacture in each 
country. They are literally a dissected map. 
The game begins with Northumberland, 
and goes on progrcsrively to CornwolL— 
The engravings are so fine, that they may 
be used as excellent copies in drawing ; in 
short, all who have had an opportunity to 
examine them have arknowkdged, that no- 
thing has as yet appeared in which the im- 
provement and amusement of youth are so 
much blended. 7s. 


New Fore^n Works, imjforicd hy Treulid and Wuitz, Soho^iiuarc, London* 


Comte dc Forbin, Voyage dans le Le> 

want, folio, with 81 engravings. i!16, lbs. 

Casti, les A'nhnaux Parians, trad, cn vers 
Fran^ais ; par Marechal, 2 vols 8vo. £U 

Daru, Ilistoire dc la Republique de Vc- 
liise, 7 vols Bvo. £S. 

D'Agiocourt, Histoire dc PArt par Ics 
Monuments, LiviaiiMm 21, folio, 2e. papier 
velin. £4. 

Flozenoe Moeortoy, Nouvdle Irlandaisc 
de Lady Morgan ; traduitc fidelement dc 
PAnglais, avec des Notes par Parisot, 4 vols 
avec portnut. IBs. 

Lesur, Aimuaire Historique, ou Uistoiie 
.'JMitiipie et Liteiaire de PAnne 1818, gros 
IriL 8va 16s. 

Le Chriatianisme de Montaigne, ou Pen- 


SPC& dc cc grand homme sur la religion, Bvo. 
12s. 

Cellerier, Discours Familieis d*UQ Pas- 
teur de Canipagnc, G'eneve, Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Ciyique dc Gasdne, Histoirc de la Hc- 
publique d’Haiti ou Saint Doiuingue, Pes- 
davage, ct les colons, Hvo. 68. 

D^Avrigni, Jeanne d'Arc a Rouen, tra- 
gedie en 5 acts, cn vers, Bvo. 58. 

La Major Autncliien, ou Une Annec Mi- 
liuire, 2 vuls 12rao. 8s. 

L'Enfaiit du Boulevard, ou Memoires de 
la Cumtesse de Tourville, 2 vols 12ma Ss. 

Geoffroy, Cours de Littetature Dnma- 
tique, ou RccucU ; par ordre des mati^rea 
de bcs Fcuilletons, tom. 1 et 2, Bvo. 
£ 1 . 
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MONTHLY EEGISTEE. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.— 11, 1819. 

Sugar* Hie demand fbr both Mnseovadoes* and lefined has of late considerably r> 
vived, whichi in the former, may be attributed to die amral of the new Sugan at 
the market, which suit purchasers better tlian riie old ; and in the latter, to- die spring 
shipments for exports. The prices, however, may be stated aa being without any wi«- 
tenal alteration. The accounts from the colonies are favourable, is to the state of the 
weather, for taking off the crops, which are expected to be fini^ed early ; and average 
crops are expected. The quantity of Sugar on liand is more considerable thsu wouM have 
be^ if it had not been for the severe commercial difficuldet of the country ; but nem- 
thdesB, die quantity is not very great, and the probability is, that Sugar will advaneew 
Molasses are licavy, and on the decline. — C(^ec* This article has fluctuated greatly^ and 
prices are very unsteady. Generally speaking, the price has declined, and thatt oonii. 
oerably. Some days ago the doina^ was considerable and lively ; but owing to duller 
accounts from the Continental markets, the demand has become less brisk. It is almost 
impossible to calculate, with any degree of correctness, die future prospects in the Colibe 
markets. Every thing depends upon the situation and means possessed by the Contimi- 
tal nations, to make them romc forward to make purcliascs.->CV)^/off. The pressuieiif 
the dmes, and the great stagnation in business, still keeps the Cotton market depressed. 
Several arrivah also, widi large cargoes, have, within diesc few days, taken place, and 
many more arc expected. Prices liave given way in America, and they must, on some 

kinds, give way stiU further. The quantity imported for the flve months of this year, ending 
the Lst June, amount to 315,472 bags, which is more dian what was at the same period 
last year. The prices now, however, cannot be expected to fall lower except in one or 
two kinds. Much has, however, been forced into the market, on any terms, owing to the 
pressure upon dus branch of nui' trade in particular, and on all the trade of the country in 
general. Iliis is not likely, however, to be much longer the case, nor to any extent 

It would be altogether unnecessary to take up the time of our readers to specify parti- 
cularly the state of the market for other articles of commerce. Suffice it to say, that in 
every one there is a complete stagnation, and prices nominal, or on the decline. The great 
question, however, of the resumption of cash-payments, and the loan and extent thereof 
foi the year being now set to rest, and we thmk in a favouiablc manner for the interests 
of die country, and now that the great glut of goods in various markets are beginning to 
grow less, we may coniidcntly anucipate a general revival of trade all over die country, 
whidi iH at present, and may yet continue for a little while longer, in a gloomy and de- 
pressed state. Funded property, which had declined greatly, is again on the advance, 
with every appearance of improvement We trust, by time our next Number appears, 
we stiall he able to teporl mcxre favourably of the commercial interests and prospeetb of the 
country. 


Weekly Price of Stocks^ frenn. 4/A to 25//* May 1819. 



4th. 1 

1 lldi. 

18th. 

25th. 

Bank stock, — 

251 251 J 

249 247 

237 238i 

212 214 

3 per cent, reducinl, 

i 


?0| 71 

66i 654 

3 per cent. 

72] 72 

72 

90i 895 
104; 105 

718 3 

an m 

834 794 

1014 

4 per cent, consols, 

6 ])cr cent, navy ann. 

90 1 

105 lOlJ 

m g 

1043 105 

Imikprial 1V*T atin . __ 



69 


India - -r- -m m-i — 1 

218 219 

_ 

218 

206 205 

— - bonds,.. 

28 30 pr. 

26 28 pr. 

29 30 pr. 

5 pr. 10 dis. 

Exchequer bills, 2d. p-d........... 

9 11 pr.i 

6 7 pr. 

9 7 pr. 

2 7 die. 

Consols fbr acc. - — 

Awvipfiiftdn ^ HPT ppnl 

71^ 72 1 

72^ 71^ 


67J 58 

AliiCxiUail O uw VaCIIIi* 

... firs 


IZZ 

- 


French 5 per cents. — — 

— 

— 

67 

— 


Regiatri^--<immrM Rapmi. {[Jo 

Cfoune of ExduutgOs June 4.« — A meterdam, 11 : 13 : 2 U. Antwap, 11 1 16. Ex. 
Hamliuii^35:2:2j[a Fia&kfoit, 144} Ex. Paris, 25: Id: 2 U. Bouideaux, 25 ; 15. 
Madrid. 36} effect Cadiz. 37 effict Gibialtar, 33. L^hom.da Genoa, 45}. Malta, 
5a Napka, 4a Palenno, 120 per oz. Oporto, 54 Bio Janeuo, 61}. Dublin, 13}. 
Coric, 14 Agio of the Bank of Bfdland, — . 

iVto^CkdiiwiiSiilw^r,lMr iw.— Ptfftugd Forrigngold, 

in ban, 1 0 : 0. New doubloons, j£ 0 :0 : a New dollars, 5 b. 0}d. Silver, in bai^ 
5s.2}d. 


WlAB. Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown. . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine nud. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Befloed, Doub. Loavcib • 

I Povdffditto, . 

' Binglodino, . . 

r> SmaU Lumps 

f Lane ditto, 

[ Cnishad Lumps, . 

^ MOLASSES, British, ewL 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. 
Ord. ipxid, and fine onL 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 1 
' Dutch, Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
SiOA good, and fine mid. I 

PIMEirrS^iinBond) lb. 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, ICO. P. gall. 
Brandy, . 

Geneva, 

wtais, • - • • 

Claret, Ist Growths, hhd, 

Portugal Red, pipe 

Spfuush White, butt. 

Teoenffis, P>l«c. 

Madeira, * . • 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. , 
Honduras, 

Oampeachy, . . . 

FUSTK', Jamaica, 

Cuixi. 

INDl(K), f:ar4i-<a«. fine, U). 
TIHUER. Aiiict I’liie.luot. 
Ditto oak, . . 

(niTwUansand (d»t paid) 
Hondnras Mahogany 
St Domingo, ditto 
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I LEITH. I GLASGOW. (LIVERPOOL I LONDON. 1 I 
t. 68 to (>Z to 63 5H to 66 60 to 6Si ) 


46 64 — 

34 6 3G 30 


— }■ Uncertain. 75 

— I 9S 

— J 105 

— 90 
74 6i - 74 


SslOd 4b0d3s7d 3b 8d - 
5 6 5 9 - — — 

.T 4 .3 6 — — — 

7 0 7 2 - - - 

60 64 - - - 

48 54 - - - 

34 55 — — — 

,30 35 - - - 

eO 70 - - - 

1.8 - 1 7 0 7 7 0 ( 


— 3s Od Is Od 

— 310 5 6 

— 2]() 3 0 

— 15 0 « 

— £35 C5 0 

— .54 60 0 

— .’0 6 > 0 

— 25 3b 0 

— 50 «>.■) 0 

— 7 15 00 


0 8 1 ;) 
fB.R.'l 0 17 % 

lF.b.; 01711 !^ 

/n.S.\5l13 IH 0 
\r.s./cHb 4 6 

fB.S.lso:, 11 0 

[F.s.j ? 98 16 0 


9 - 7 10 7 15 C 10 C 15, SO — 

9 ^ 8 10 9 0 7 10 — • 9 0 9 0 

9 10 — — I 7 10 H 1(1 ;il 11 V2 0 

11 — — — 10 10 11 0 11 0 14 10 

9s 6 d Hit (,d 8 C 9 C K 0 8 9 lii& Od — 

2426— —2 6 28 — _ 
-I 5 f, — — - — 

23 2 4- 

14 1 b 0 10 1 8 I 2i J 6 1 3 14 

— — 1 2 3 0 1 iA 2 0 1 6 1 JO 


Tar, American, . hil. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

14 6 

16 

6 

20 


- 

Archangel, * 

21 

2-> 

- 


- 

16 C 

J7 

6 

16 


- 

PITCH, Foreign, . rwt. 

10 

— 

- 


- 

- 


- 

11) 6 


- 

TALLdW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 

68 

fi'l 

r.9 


70 

63 


CO 

60 0 



Home Melted, 

68 

70 




— 


— 

— 



HEMF, Riga Rhine, ton. 

.51 

.52 







£60 0 


— 

Peterabui^h Clean, . 

45 

46 

— 


— 

47 


48 

45 0 



lUga Thics. & Drui. Rak. 

74 

_ 




— 



75 0 


_ 

Dhtch, . . . 

60 

1.30 

— 


— 

— 



"0 


90 

Irish, 

50 

,55 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

MAT.S, Anhangd, . 100. 

78 

60 

— 


— 

— 


— 

£4 6 

4 

10 

BRISTLES, 












Pcteisburgh Firsb, cwt. 

1.5 0 

16 0 

— 



— 


— 

13 10 


“ 

AbHES, Peters. Pearl, . 

40 

42 

— 


— 

— 


— 

38 


39 

Montreal ditto. 

51 

55 

19 


50 

46 


— 

52 


54 

I*ot, . . 

40 

42 

40 


42 

3H 


41 

41 


42 

OIL, Whale, , . tun. 

S'! 


35 


_ 

56 


— 

33 



Cod. . . 

87(P.brl.) 



.. 

.38 


— 

.38 



TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, Ib. 

9 


10 


lOA 

0 5.A 

0 

7 

( 06 7d 

0 

8 

Middling, . . . 

8 

8^ 

84 



s s 

0 

5 

0 .5^ 


Gi 

Inferior 

COTTONS, Vowed Georg. 

J 

h 

7 

1 0 

1 

8 

2 

0 .3\ 
0 U 

0 

4 

I (f 

1 

i 

Sea Island, line. 




2 4 

2 

8 

2 3 

2 

6 

1 9 

2 

a 

Good, . . 



2 2 


3 

2 U 

2 

2 




Middling, . 



1 10 

2 

0 

1 2 

J 

7 

-.1 



Demeran and Berbice, 



1 .7 


6 

1 2.4 

I 

c 

1 4 

1 

’7 

West India, 



i 0 


S 



_ 

1 1 

1 

4 

Pernambuco, 



1 7 


74 

1 4.« 

1 


J 7 

1 

9 

Maranlttm, 

— 

— 

1 n 


6 

1 21 

1 

^5 

1 5 

1 

6 


? 3 16 0 
.B H 14 2 

re _ — 

jB.S.\g; 18 6 
If-S./?' 1 10 1 
0 3 2 

fB.S.\5 0 9 IJ 
ti-.s./5 0 10 04 


BS.1 - 0 8 7 

F.S.j § 0 17 * 


Alpuabetical List op Bkclish Bankruptcies, aniuioiiced between dw let and 
Slst May 1819, extncted from the London Gazette, 


Appleyaid, J. Hu11« britUayer 
AuBtiUi J. AldOTKate-sttcet, corn-dealer 
Abrahams, L. and R. Camomilc-Btreet, oil-mer- 
cliants 

nates, J. Lcyboum, Kent, miller 
Blackburn, W. and P. C. S. Rousiieau, City*n)ad, 
corn-dealer 

Bourne, S. Leek, ironmonger 
Brooke, G. Lockwood, Vurkbhire, woollen-manu- 
facturer 

Hall, J. Poole, shoemaker 
Beckett, !S. ondJ. Rolicrts, Silvcpstrcct, Wood- 
street, trimmiiig-manulacturcrs 
Blaeliford. U Little Towcr-hill. stationer 
Basham, C. Norwich, coach-makcr 
Bromley, J. jiin. Staffbrd, shoemaker 
Ball, T. f'rcinu- Sulwood, woolstapler 
Brown, It. and G. H. Harris, Hotolph-lane, whole- 
salc ironmongers 

Bevis, T. Oxford-street, coach-makcr 
Marlow, J. Bolton, druggist 
Blake, T. Cowes, brewer 
Birl, W. Ilnbtol, hroker 

Boardswoith. J. and J. Dealey, Blackburn, ootton- 
manufacturers 

Cooper, G. Walton on Thames, lircwcr 
Cohen, G. A. St Swithin's Jane, merchant 
C'ox, J. .St Johu-^treet, linen-draper 
riunie, n. A. Berwick-ufion-Twecd, corn-mcrchant 
Cummings, J. Osburn-strect, brewer 
Oixoa, W. jiin. Livei'iiool, wine-merchant 
Dyer, W. sen. Aldersgatu-street, jeweller 
lloriiiiig, U. Worsley, Lancushire, innkeeper 
Dawson, G. and W. Longden, Silver-street, Wood- 
street, colour-manufacturers 
Didienson, J, Manchester, dealer 
lliilRl, J. Bromsgrove, grocer 
Kwbaiik, .f. Little Buslwane, Cannon-street, bottle- 
mcrehani 

Elliott, W. lun. Tunbndgc Wells, cheesemonger 
Evans, S. Bristol, vj<*tualler 
Fox, R. juu. Norwieli, silk-merccr 
F<x)t, B. Graeecliurch-strcct, taMTU-kecner 
Firtli, M. Cixiper Bridge, Dewsbury, Vorkshirc, 
linu*-buriicr 

Fluctloii, F. Berwiek-stcect, Soho, Jeweller 
Orimbby, J. U. Hull, haberdasher 
Goode, T. Lenraiii'ilcr, dratier 
Gottreux, .1. Miiicing-lane, hroker 
Gucxle, J. Livei'pool, merchant 
Golding, J. i'olehcstcr, tanner 
Cieorge, S and It. Webb, Un-itol, sugai-rcflncra 
George, W- Fromc^ Sulwood, Soinursutshiru, clo- 
thier 

Gnldiiey, T. Chippenluim, clothier 
Hale. S. Bishopsgatt>-street, taviTn-kceper 
Henderson, J. ami J. Morley, Ludgate lull, liiion* 
drajicrs 

Holder, E. Puddlestonc, Hcrefordshuc, auctioDCcr 
Hartley, C. Wlutchavcu, joiner 
Iloruby, G. Liverpool, bn'wer 
Hall, W, Highgtile, vietiuillcr 
llarrohl, D. \Varien-streul, Fitzroy-square, coach- 
maker 

Higton, I. and J. Brewer, Broadway, Blackfriars, 
warehouseman 

Harris, H. Bradford, Wilts, baker 
llainshaw, J. and J. Swallow, Hcckmondwikc, 
Yorkshire, caiiiet-manufacCitrers 
Hirst. A. Beverly, Yorkahin, cloth-manufai'tureT 
Jcijnra, W- and C. Wignall, LiverjMiul, turpcntuiu 

Jackson, R. W- Molksliom, Wilts, grocer 
Klcft, H. W. V. Narrow-wall, Lambeth, oikmcr- 
chant 


Kain, R* Curtain-road, and W. H. Cath. Ninr 
UnionAtreet. Little MoorfieklE, meidunts 
Lindsey, W. J. W. and A. Hewer, BaBi, silk-mar- 
cen 

Lowe, G. Monehettrr, merchant 
Langston, R. am. Mandiester, eotton-mardiaUla 
Lever, J. Adi^ de la Zouch, draper 
Lowe, G. and B. Cohen, Manchester, fkitun-ma- 
nufacturers 

Lavell, J. York-whaif, lAmbeth, stone-merdiant 
J.arisdell, J. Northampton-sinjare. victualler 
Lewis, J, Mincing-lane, merchant 
Langton, R. London, mendiant 
Manning, W. Bnstol, dealer 
Mallinson, D. and T. Lepton, Vorkahire, dothien 
Meaden, W. Bath, coach-makcr 
Montague, D. Weststreet, West Smithiield, soi^ 
manufacturer 

Moss, B. (Jhamber-street, Goodman’s-flelils, watdi- 
wiAker 

Midgley, R. Harden, Yorkshire, wonted-monufim- 

turer 

Marun, M. D. Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, Jew- 
eller 

Mamford, E. l.ivcrpooI, silvcr-amlth 
Norris, T. White Hart Yard, Orury-lane, vio> 
tualler 

Oir, J. Barge-yard, Bucklerabury, merchant 
Oughton, j 7 Dcrehaid Mills, Wanrickshire, manu- 
iMlurer 

Pierce, R. Exeter, stone-mason 
I^vcr, C>, Newport, Monmouthshire, shopkeepcar, 
Piixley, J. Aldennanbury, carnenter 
Prattington, W. and A. L. Bewdlcy, Woroeslv- 
slure, grocers 

Peake, T. Great Coggcrshall, corn-factor 
Parker, W. Bni^ater, maltster 
Powell, J. and IS. Holborii-hlll, oil and oolourmen 
ithoada, T. juii- Queen-street, lloxton, glas»> 
mounter 

Read, J. and J* Hellycr, St Mary at Hill, too* 
rhants 

Richardson, T. Kmg-strect, Spitalflelds, silk-woa- 
vci 

Richards, J. E. C. and J. Martin's-lane, mev- 
rhantb 

Shngby, J/rManche^ter, caliro-printcr 
Shepherd, M. Farcham, Lancashire, dealer in hops 
.Smith, E. Tothill'<ktrect, chmaman 
Smith, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 
Shoobridge, C. Kensington, draper 
Snowden, It. Canterbury, linen-draper 
ScucUinorc, G. Mauchester, woollen oonl manu- 
facturer 

Smithson, R. Whalley, Lancashire, butter-factor 
Swunzy, J. Aiuiin Friars, merchant 
Thompson, J. Joiner-street, .Soutliwark, vietuallcr 
Taylor, G. Guildford, liquor-meiehant 
Tittensor, 1'. W- and J. Postcr-Ione, button-sellera 
Wyatt, T, bt John-street, hnuthhuld, SUgo-eoadi- 
master 

W'arnc, W. Great Queen-street, Linadn's-inn-ficlda 
Wharton, W. and J. Leominster, carriers 
Wild, R. Craven-street, Strand, Uilor 
Wattk, W- P. Gosport, victualler 
’VVotlierspoon, M. Livcrixxil, merchant 
Wilson. £. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant 
Walker, B. West Smithncld, tailor 
W'(Kxl, B. Market Horborough, hosier 
Williams. P. G. Pniie^s-street, Mary-le bone, 
inter and glazier 

laiTis, .S. li right hclmstf me, car renter 
Yates, G. Tottenham-cotirt road, plumber 
Zimmer, J. Welbeck-strcet, Cavendish-squaxe, 
merchant 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between 1st and Slat 

May 1819, extracted from frie Edinburgh Gazette. 


Adam, John, senior, merchant, muslin manufac- 
turer and agent, lute in Paisley, now.m Glohgow. 
Adams, Samuel, seedsman and nurseryman, Aber- 
deen 

Braid, John, merchant, Kirkcaldy 
Barclay, James, gram-dealer in Templaod, and 
Chancs Barclay, do, at Inehbroom 
Cochran, Joseph, and Co. manufacturers, Glas- 
gow, and Josapli Codiran and WUliam Leitch, 
partnent thereof 

VoL. V. 


Chnstic, Andrew, coro-mcrcliant, Leith 
Coats, John, muslm-maiiufarturer, Glasgow 
Graham, Thomas, merchant and mamiCutuier, 
Glabgow 

Irving, Edward, merchant, Leith 
Kay, Archibald and Sons, wrights and cabinet- 
makers, Glasgow, os a company, and Archibald 
Kav, senior, and Ardubold Kay, Junior, as in- 
dividuals. 

Marlin, John, manufacturer, Glasgow 

3 A 



nJtiue 


S68 ^ggrfiten*^Cb f» wigr e»fl f Rtvtyri. 


lIHehell, Tliom«i> loa^mflunfeeritret, DnndM 
Ntmmo, Hobnt, grocer. EdinbuTfi^ 

Ptttersoii, Walker and Co. merehaiiU and general 
tamnuBuon «cmt8, Leith, and John PatcriKm, 
hardnnre meidiant, Stirling, luul Peter Walker, 
merebantand agent, Leith, ab individuals 
Pollock, John, cotbui-Hpiimer, tinNOihead, Glas- 
gow 

ratiM^ Alexander, merchant, Edinburgh, partner 
of the company of Patison and Co. mcrchaiita 
there, aa an individual 

Stewart, Johb, innkeeiicr and whoelwnght. Pit- 
tencree 


Svmon; John, mcrcluint. Ataenleett 

TsTfle, Tlionuis, vuitner, Pauley 

DIVIDENDS. 

Burner, William, late roeruhant, Leith, on 8lh 
June ; liv the Trustee 

More. Jt>hn, late agent for the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, Glasgow ; By Jamea Syme, banket, Glaa- 
gow. 

Urquhart, William, merchant, Glasgow ; by 
Matthew Porter, accountant, Glasgow, on lOtn 
June. 


Lmdon, Com ExchangCf June 7. 


Wheat, Red 

Fine 

Superfine . . 
White . . 
Fine . . 
Superfine . . 
l>oreiaii . . . 
live . 


.50 to M> 
5Gto G'J 
Cl to <<3 
50 to 5S 
. (>Uto 01 
fiH to CK 
•IK to t>S 
5 J to 5 1 


n'ne .11 to an 

Barley . , . . 2!^to ‘JfJ 

Fine i'K to 31 

.S'nperfine ... 3:* to 3.> 

M.iU, 50 to 5li 

Fine ... . 00 to 0'5 
Hog Pease . . 38 to 40 
Maple . . .4!! to 4l 
While 33 to 30 


. tf. 


s a.l|W'heat, a. d. 

Boilers . . 40 1<» 42,1 p“r 70 lbs. 

Small Brans . 4o tu 4'Jiil'iiglish . U Olo 0 0^ 

1 to 0 () 

to 0 0 

. 38 to 42 'lush ... *1 3 to 0 H 
. 15 to iKilD.uiUic . 10 («to 10 9 
1‘* to 5f2 I VVismar . . 10 0 to 10 d 
. 20 to 22tj \iiioiir.ui . H l< to 0 
24 to 27 !(>url»rr ... 8 *) to 9 01 
. 23 to y> perGO 

.3il’!Eiiglihh.grind.1 3 to 1 
53 I Malting ... 5 0 to (1 


Fine ‘M to 4H Iscotrli . .110 

’rick .... 32 to 30 IWrUh ... 11 0 

Fine . . *- 

l-ecd Oats 
Kmc - . . 

PoLitid do . 

F'lnr .... 

Potato do. . . 

I'llU* 

I'lour, p, ivick ^ . 

''fVOtitls , . J»to .lO'llrish . .3 3 to 3 l>j 

hTurth Oountry l5to 5i> . . > 0 to 

Pollj'rd . . I'O to 


27 to 
50 to 


Livcr^l, June 5. 

9. d. 4. A 

Foreign, 

Uicc, p.cwt21 0 to 21 0 
IFluur, English, 
p.2H0ih.flncdl Oto 00 
-.Srronds . 4.9 O to 0 0 
Imhp 2401b. 45 0 to 0 0 
\uieri. p. bl. .44 0 to 3.5 0 
— Siiur do. . 28 0 to 51 0 
(loveT-sccd, p. bush. 

~ White . 0 to 0 

— Ucd . . Oto 0 
r Intnie.’il , pc** S4(l lb. 
English 28 0 to .40 0 
SriiU-h . . . 22 1) to 2 1 |1 
24 0 to 20 0 


Ur^m 


13 to 


28, ' Foreign , , 5 6 to .3 
I7js^tp.9gii.. Ill 0 to 0 o| Butter^ Beg^ ^c. 


Must. Brown, 

— W'hite . . . 

Taro 

Turnips . . . . 
—New . . . . 
— VeUow . . 
C'arrawciy , . . 
Canurj 


SecdSf ^t.—~Jutic 7. 

I. f. I 

1 " fo 21 , Ihi'ips 0(1 . . 
20 to 0| laii'i(.id,et\l.h> 
into 1 1 1 Aca, tor Seed 
12 to 20l Ihegrass, . . 
.Otll 0| I’l.MM, llwl, . 
0 to U| — 5Miil<* . , 
fid to — I'oiMmler .. 
140 to — ' T'oioil . 


New Raticbccd, £42 to i 


5ii to — 
■(l> til G5. 
— lo - 
'»»{ to — . 
9 ) to — 
5>5to — 
21 to .30, 
50 to — I 


1 1 ye. foreign 32 to 56 
1, 0.1* s, per 4 » Ml. ' 

i Kng. new . > 2 lo 3 

'ipeiiiih mita. .■> 2 1i> 3 
'WeEh ... ,1 2 (o :> 
lli*>ll, . .llUoO 
oiiniioll . 2 9 to 3 
I'ori'up’ , . 2 D to 5 
pr or. 

! Dglivh . . -K) 0 to 4i. (»| 
Irish ... 12 0 lo II (I 

,Peu‘'C, per qu ii . 

[— lliilluig . .3.i 0 to ."7 0l 


Ihitlur, peruut. s. 


Uelf.ist . . 
Neury . . 
Drogheda . . 
I Cork, ">d . . 
Piekled, 


8b to (I 

82 to 81 

t) to 0 

70 to 0 

90 to 0 


Beel, p. tierce 8.1 lo 95 

p. b.irrel ” ' 

Poik, p. bri. 

I Iamb, dry, . 

iklCOII, 

short iiuddlcs 
Long 


lta))(.'seed> £ to JL 


55 to ().> 
8510 *M 
CUtu (>5 

fil to nr; 
60 to 62 


Average Prices of Coru in Bnghnd aud from tiu- Bet urns received in the JVcck 

emkd 22d Mio/ li^UK 

W'heat, 71s* 4d.— Rye, 478* Id.— n.«Iey, 43s. •Id.— Oats, l'Ks. .5d.— Iloans, .Us. lid— Pease, Ms. lOd.— 
Beer or Big, Os. (Id. — t)atin<'.il, .liS. Id. 


Averagr Pi ices of British Com in Sroth/nd, Iff the Quarter of Eight Winctuster Bu.du'h, 
and Oatmeal^ fiet Hot I of 12H Ih’*. Stoti T/Of/^ or IM) fla. Avoirdnjfois, of the Four 
Weeks immediutehj jn reeding the Wh Mmj ItjUk 

Wheat, fiSs. 2d.— Rye, 468. bd.— Barlei , BK 6d.— OaK 2 '>s. 5il.— Beans 41s. .‘id.— Pease, IL. iQd.— 
Big, J3b. 8d. — (Utincal, 2Ub. lltL 


KDINDURGII — ^Titne 2. 


WheaL 


Barley. 

Oaks. 

Pease & Beane. 

let,... 


lilt, 


1st, »2s. fill. 

•Ibtpoea 

...22b. Od. 

2d,.., 

...35s. Od. 

2d, 


2d 2 ()b. Od. 

2d,... 

...20s. Od. 

3d,... 

...318. Od. 

3d, 


3d, 18e. b‘(l. 

3d,... 

...lHs.0tl. 


Average of Wheat) : 15: 8: 4-j3ths. 


Tuesday f June 8. 


Reef (174 

Os. 

5d. to 

Os. 

8d. 

Quartern Loaf 

. . Os. 

Od. to 

Os. lOd. 

Mutton .... 

Os. 

7d. to 

Os. 

8d. 

Potatoes (28 Ib.) 

. . Os. 

fid. to 

Os, 

6d. 

Lamb, per quarter . 

4b. 

Od. to 

5s. 

fid. 

Butter, per lb. 

. . Is. 

3d. to 

Is. 

4d. 

Veal 

Os. 

fid. to 

Ok. 

8d. 

Salt ditto, . • 

. . Is. 

4d. to 

Os. 


Poik 

Os. 

fid. to 

Ob. 

7d. 

Ditto, per stone . 

. . 20s. 

Od. toOOs. 

Od. 

TalloWf per stone . 

12s. 

Od. to 15b. 

Od. 

Eg^5, per <lo5cn 

. . Os. 

Od. to 

Ob. 

Od. 



mo.j 


HADDINGTON— June 4. 


Wheat. I Barley. | Oats. I Pease. 1 Bean& 


1st.... 

...39s. Od. 

1st 

32s. Od. 

1st, 

236. Od. 

1st, 

22s. Od. 

1st,,. 

...21s. 6d. 

2d,... 

...368. Od. 

2d, 


2d, 


2d 

.19B.0d. 

1 2d,... 

...18a. 

3d,... 

...33s. Od. 

3d, 

26s. Od. 

3d,. 


3d, 

.16b. Od. 

1 3d,... 

...15s.0d 




Average of 

^heat. 

£l : 15: 6 : 

ll-12tlis. 





The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent, more than half a quai^, 
or 4 Winchester bu^els ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Wincliester bushels. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

The range of the Thermometer on the 1st of May, was from 44 to 56, and the tern* 
peraturc continued gradually to increase till about the 17th, the maximum of diat day 
being 63, and the minimum 40. After this period tlie temperature declined, the average 
of each day between the 2()ih and 26th being nearly the same us at the commencement 
of the month. f)n tlie 27th a still farther reduction took place. The Thermometer fiii 
several nights successively sunk below the freezing point ; and on the 30th the hills were 
covered with snow. The average of the whole montli, however, is not quite half a de- 
gree lower tlian that of May 181b ; the mean daily range is precisely die same $ and the 
temperature of sjiring water is a degree and a halt higher. During the first we^ of die 
month the wind blew steadily from the east, and the Hygrometer indicated considerable 
dryness. About the 9di the wind sliiibd to the west, die Hygrometer sunk, and heavy 
showers followed. These were succeeded by ten days of dry weather, with a brisk wind 
from die west, and the Hygrometer stood higher than before. On die 2l6t the wind 
again shifted, and the cliangc as beiore was accompanied with rain. From this till the 
end of the mouth die weather was variable, though die atmosphere was upon the whole 
dry. The mean point of deposition is about 2^ degrees lower than die mean minimum 
temperature, owing to die prevalence of dry cast winds, especially about die beginning 
and end of the month. The same circumstance will account for vegetation having made 
so much less progress th.'in might have been exported from the avciuge temperature. As 
a proof of the unfavourable nature of die wcarhor in this respect, it may be mentioned, 
that the leaves of die larch tree on the side exposed to the east and north-east are as brown 
as they generally arc in the middle of wmter. This was observable as early as the middle 
of die month. 


Meteobological Table, extracted fnYnt the Rcf^ster kept on the Banks of 
the Tay,four miles cast from Perth, Latitude 56*^ 25', Elevation 165 feeU 
May 1819. 


Means. 

THEIIMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatoBt daily heat, 4, . .»7.1 

tiihl, . . . 4.'5.> 

tcniiieiature, lu A, IVI. . . .VJ 1 

Ill r. M. . . . 

oi daily (.ktreinL”), . . 

11) A. M. and 10 J*. M. . . 

4 daily olticnations, . . *10.9 

Whole raiif'c ui thumiomctei, . . 4.3lf.O 

Mean daily ditU), ..... 14.1 

teinpcTdlure of spring water, • 1H.() 

BAKOMETEH. Inches. 

Mean of 10 A. M* (temp, of im-i.M) . L'lnTB? 

10 P. M, (temp, of mer. 5 1) . iJ9.7S7 

both, (temp- of iner. 54) . 29.787 

Whole range iiflioroineter, . . 4.010 

Mean ditto, duting the day. ■ . . .082 

night, . . .017 

in 21 hours, . . . .129 

HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Ham in mclKS, .... J.2.3R 

EvnyMiralinn in ditto, .... 9,650 

Mean daily aiioratlnn, , . . .086 

Mean, 10 A. M. . . . 25.7 

10 P.M. . . . 11.3 

Uith 18.5 

Aiidcrtion. Poniiot Dcp. lOA. M. . 39.5 

KIP.W. , 40-7 

both, . 40.0 

llclat. Humid. 10 A.M. . C 7 .fi 

10 P. M. . 82.9 

both, . 75.5 

Gin. mois. in 100 cub. inair, 10A.M. .180 

10 P.M. .182 

both, .181 


Exiremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. 

Miiximum, J 7th day, . . 65-0 

Mnnniuin. . 28 th , . 30.0 

Ixiwcst maviramn, 26tli . , 51.5 

lligliem rnininium, 21tli . . . 50.5 

Higlust, 111 A. M. 17th . . 60.0 

loiwi-st ditto, . .5oth . . 42.0 

Highest, 10 P. M. loth . . . 5S.r> 

Luwi>t ditto . 2Sth ... 56.5 

(ireate<»t r.’iuge ni Si hours, 28th . SS.O 
Ltaist ditto, . . 2lUi • 5.5 

BAROMETER. Indisi. 

Higliest, 10 A.M. . S4th . 30.050 

Lowest ditto, . I8th • 29.415 

lliglu'st, 10 P. M. . 25d . SO.UbO 

Lowubt ditto, . 17th . 29.420 

Greatest range in 24 houcB, Slit . .36.3 

I.east ditto, . . lltli . . .005 

HYGROMETER. Degico*. 

Leslie. Highest, 10 A.M. 27th . 47.0 

Jjowext ditto. 26th • . 7.0 

Highest, 10 P. M. 15th . 31.0 

Loiveht ditto, 20th . S.O 

Anderson. P. of Dcp. Highest, 10 A.M. 11th 53.0 

Lowest ditto, 271h 7*0 

Highest, 10 P.M. 7th 48.6 

Lowest ditto, 27ft 21 .6 

........ — lliiUt.Huni. Highest, 10 A.M. 9ft oao 

Least ditto, 27ft 27.0 

Greatest, 10 P.M. 20ft 96.0 

Least ditto. 27th 56.0 

Mum. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 11th .268 

Least ditto, S7ft .057 

Greatest, 10 P.M. 10th .254 

Least ditto, 27ft d}95 


Fair day’s, 19 j i.iiiiy 'lays, 12. Wind west of meridian, 14 ; east of mcrulian, 17, 



BiskUr:^M^karokgM Biport. 


m 


[]Juie 


MktiObolooical Table, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, CaUanF-hUh 

' N.B.^TIib OtaMTTBtiaiu are mode twice every day* at nioe o'clock, forenoon, and four o'olodc, after< 
noon. The second Observation in the aftcnioon, in the flnt cnlumn, is taken by \he Register 
Thermometer. 










14 F. D. CtfiniieU to be Emigo, vteeEveiwd 

Iff ik». 

95 Lieut W. Andonim» ftn. h. p. 31 F# to be 
Pffym. vice Smith. dUmuied 

13 May 1819 

98 Slug. S. C. Roe. lirom 55T. to be Siuqg. 

vwe Bvfitt h. p. 71 F. 29 Aju. 

80 Lieut Wm. Atkiniion, fm. h. p.tabftA4ji 

and Lieut vice Stcithenaon. dd. 

95 July 1818 

81 ■■ F. J. Ryan to be Cant vice Cum- 

ining, dead 39 Apml 1819 

Ensign W. A. Hardcastle to be Lieut. 

vice Ryan do. 

Gent. Cadet H. CUilvurtto be Endgn. vice 
Hardcastle do* 

45 Lieut T. Pan to be CapL vice Given, dead 


Boyai ArtUkry, 


A* $« Knox, tarn. ^ 
1st Lieut H* L. Sweeting to be 


— It L. Gantiu. ftom h* p. to be 
let Lieut do. 

td Lieut H. Chamberlaia, ftom h. n. to 
be 3d Lieut dn. 

R. C. Smyth, firom h. p* to bo 

9d Lieut do* 



Ensign F. Ebhart to be Lieut vice Parr 
do. 

A. A. Dalisell to be Ensign, vice Ebhart 

do. 

47 Ensign T. Luttrcll to be Lieut vice Ken- 
dead 29 May 1817 

53 Lieut. C. Williams to be Captun. mco 
P arker, dead Aug. IRIK 

55 Sure. K. O'Reilly, M.D. fruiii h. p. 71 F. 

uibe Surg. vice Roe. 3H F. 39 Apr. 1819 
CO Brevet LL Col. M. Childers, fm. II Dr. 

to be Major by purch. vice Uouvcric, ret 
15 do. 

72 T. A. Blair to be.Ensign. vice Ailkin, dead 

GMav 

73 Ensign M. Lidwcll tobe Lieut, vice Itcl- 

ridge, ret. 7Aug. 1K1K. 

■ ' -■ J. Bames. from 19 F. to be Lieut. 

vice Hobnes, dead 7 Uct. 

— ■ — C. Irwin, from 83 F. to be Lieut. 

■\ loe Lidwcll , ilead 9 do. 

Geut Cadet J. Roskrow to be Ensign, vice 
Lidwcll. prom. 1.1 Apr. 1819 

B3 Ensign L. llrown to lie Lieut, vice Smith. 

dead lAug. JKIB 

R. G. Geddes to be Ensign, tux' Brown 

15 Apr. 1819 

B. Young to be Ensign, vice Irwiii, 7.3 F. 

1 1 do. 

A. Tyndall, to be Ensign, s ice M'Nabb, 
dead J.1 do. 

87 EiLsign E. Cox to be Lieut vice CogliLm, 
dead 1 Oct. IKlti 

-i n — J. Hassard to be Lieut vice Higgin- 
son, dead 16 Aug. 

Sen. Major J. Shipp, from H Dr. to be 
Ensign, vice Cox 4 May 181 J 

Gent. Cadet W. Gossip to be Ensign, vice 
Camdl, prom. 29 Ajir. 1819 

Rifle Br. 1st Lieut. T. F. Uniacke to be Adjutant, 
vice Middleton, res. Adj. only 6 May 
SW.l.R. Capt W. Appleton, fm. African C. to be 
Capt vice Walton, ret on h. p. 9,1 Apr. 
n.Y.Rang. Serj. — Surman, from lu Dr. to be 
Enbu^, vice MTntosh, dead 39 do. 

R.W.LRang. Lieut Hon. G. Cathcart, fromii Dr. 
Gds. to be Capt vice Angelo, ret. 

21 Dec. 1818 

Vk,ChBS. Ensign G. Lase to be Lieut, vice Max- 
well, dead 29 Apr. 1819 

Troop Serj. Maj. J. Rind, from 9 Ur. to 
be Ensign, vice M'Carthy do. 

1 Ceylon R. Brevet Major P. Delatrc to be Major, 
vice Coxon, dead 28.SeptlKlb 

Ist Lieut. P. Sccluuo to be Captuii, vice 
Dolatre do. 

Sd Lieut. J. Foster, from 2 Cf*vloii R. to 
be 1st Lieut, s ICC Layton, dutu’l 14 do. 

^ ■ — M. Conrad] to be 1st Lieut vice 

Sccluno 28 do. 

R. Basset to bo Sd Lieut sice Green, dead 

1 4 Apr. 1819 

P. Reyne to be 3d Lieut vice Conradi 
1.1 do. 

Ensign J. Basset, fm. 4 W, I. R. to be 2d 
Lieut vice R. Basset, cancelled H dn. 
2d Lieut W. Stewart to be Lt Lieut, vice 
Tranchell, dead lb Sept. 1818 

G. Fretz to be 2d Lieut, vice wardell. 

19 F. 14 Feb. 1814 

R. Price to be 2d Lieut, vice Barbior, de-id 

15 Apr. 1819 

Lieut C. F. Button to be Adjutant vice 
Boyton, res. Adjubuiey only 

26 Sept 1818 


Drouty Inspector J. R. HuiUe, M.D. to be 
uispector of Hospitals 3 Doc. 1818 

Eau^uuiget, 

Brevet Lt.-CoI. Irby, from 2 Life Odg. with Maiot 
Vyse. 1 W. 1. R. 

Major Ross, from 31 F. with Mt^or Leahy, h. p. 
7 F. 

Lawrence, from 13 Dr. with Major Pater- 
son, 32 Dr. 

Brevet Major Hamerton, from 7 F. lec. di£ with 
Capt Dumey, h. p. 67 F. 

-- ■ ■ Moray, from 13 Dr. with Captain 
Browne, 19 Dr. 

Wood, from! F. with Capt.DcMoiit. 

morcncy, h.p. 81 F. 

Capt. Smith, from 24 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
Brown, h. p. 34 F. 

Daly, from 34 F. rec. dilT. with Capt Priee« 

li.p..13F. 

- .. ■■ Consldine, from 13 Dr. lec. dilT. with Bran- 
ton, h. p. GU P. 

- - Fcad, from 3 P. G. rec. dlff’.l with Capt. 
Diglw, h. p. 25 F. 

— Tupman, from 9 Ceylon Regt. with Brev* 
Licul.-C'uL llanultoit, h. p. 4 W. 1. R. 

- — Harvey, from Coldst. Gds. ret'.. dilT. witik 

Capt Armytage, h. p. 

Lieut .loncR, from 34 F. with Lieut Lee, 87 F. 

Harvey, from ColdsL Gds. rec. dilt with 

Lieut Hall, h. p. 

J. lirownlow, from 7 F. lec. diff. with Lieut. 

Siwecting. h. p. 

— Carroll, from 15 F. rec. dilT. with LicuL 
Bonnor, h. p. 3 F. G. 

M'CuIlock, from 31 F. roc. diff. wiUi Licut 

Taylor, h. p. 37 F. 

i— > TurnstaU, from 56 F. luc* dilf. with Lieut 
Lewib, h. p. 

■ — Nunn, from 46 F> roc. dilC with Lieut 
Stuart, 86 F. 

-. ■■■ Hirkett, from 65 F. with Licut Madden^ 
h. p. 89 F. 

» - Lee, from 87 F. with Lieut Jones, 24 Drar 
goons. 

—^Aldrich, from Rifle Bng. rco* difl*. with 
Licut. Unudie, li. n. 

— . ■ Brauns, from Staff Corps, with Lieut* Fra* 
Ecr, h. !>. 

Hawley, from 1 Dr. G. rec. diftwitli Lieut. 

Dickens, h. p. 11 F. 

- Clavcniig, from 14 Dr. with Licut Onnaby* 
h. p. 3 Dr. G. 

Crawford, from 43 F. rec. dlff. with Lieut 

M.'iltliews, h. p. 

- ■ Ross, from 1 Dr. rcc. diit with Licut. Grccn» 
h. p. Cavalry Staff' Corjw. 

Cornet Sir J. Uadcliffe, from 6 Dr. with Comet 
Richardson, h. p. 83 Dr. 

— — Ives, Irom 18 Dr. witli Ensign Setoo, 
32 F. 

2(1 Licut. Daillic, from S3 F. with Ensign Matthews, 
h. p. 14 F. 

Ensign Connolly, from 37 F. rec. difll with Ensign 
Goasclin, h. p. 60 F. 

Williams, from 3 F. rcc. diff. witli J. Ca- 
meron, jun. h. p. 93 F. 

- - M'Ladilan, from 57 F. rec. diff. with En- 
sign Fcmer, h. n. 5G F. 

Anderson, from 57 F. rcc. diff. with Ensign 

Bainbnggc, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

Emign and Adjut. Myers, from 60 F, witli Ensign 
and Adjut. Adams, h. p. 



S79 

BengnatioM (Md BeHrentenit, 

Lieul.-CoL Bouvefie, 60 F. 

Capt. Angelo, Roy. West India Rang. 

^ 73 F. 


as«El[ Mairiag^s. 


Ajgfptdntmcntit Cancelled, 

CoiMt Clyde, S4 Dt. 

N Lieut* RicL Basset, 1 Ceylon Regt. 


Deaths. 

GDknial, the Duke of Buodeiigh; 

lieut^oL D. J* Cameront late 

■■ ' Lawson, R. Art. 
MigM Campbell. R. Art. 

CapL Given, 45 P. 

— Compbrll. fi7 F. 

OcUun (killed in art'Hm 
72 P. 

— — EnraglU, R. York Ran. 


CJm 

95 Mu. ISIO 
SaSwt. IKIK 
6Sq)t.lglH 


Magiiifl, h, p. K. G. L. 

Lieut Toifilmsun, 17 Dr. 

— M'Dcrmotl, do* 

Lidwell, 73 F. 

— — Gcorgo, R. West Ind. Rang. 

Hunt, late U R. Vet. Bn* 

— ■■■■ Fair, h. p. HI F. 

• — Hlackbiim. Dumfries Militia 

Cornets, Lieuts. and Ensf^^ 
Broderick, 2 Dr. G. 4 Am. 1S19 

Arrow, 67 F. 

Aitkcn (drovinnl) 7SF. 


» May 1819 
51 Mur. 
31 Oct laitt 


I, Dumfries Mtlilia 
yo Apr. 1B19 
1 R. Vet Bn. 

Apr. 1819 
23 Apr. IH19 
7 May 1S19 
16 Apr. 1K19 

with tbe Caflresi) 
S Feb. 1819 
lU Feb. 1819 


21 Nov. 1818 
17 Jan. 1819 
fi March 1H19 
18 March 1H]«> 

21 Feb. 1819 
20 Aug. 1818 
29 Mu. 1819 


Drayton, R. \V I. ftu. 

M'Knnachie, do. 

T. B. Cooper, R. Art 
Town, h. p. 24 F. 

Bevau. Dumfries Mil. 

Adj.*Liput Warde, Ij> F. 

Qu.irUn-niastcr steel, 3 F. G. 

Absist-hurg. Fulsford, 18 Dr. 

Mucrllmcuus. • 

Sams, AssiaU Coinmis. Gen. at Tolingo 

21 Feb. 1819 


BIRTHS, MAIHIIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

‘Sprit 7j ISm. At Home, tlip Lidy of John Mac< 
phenon* Ksq, a dauglitei . 

18. At Weedon lianacks, the lady of Captuit 
Campbell, 71at light infantry, a son. 

20, At Batli, the Uuiy ut Su Alexander Uo«.>d, 
Bart,, a son. 

23. At Vudliot House, Oxon. Lady Ddward 
Souienu’t, aduughU<r. 

21. TJio lady ol Dr Junes Hate, of Handy wood, 
a daughter. 

ui Nottingham PLice. London, Vuoouiitess 
Newport, a son aiul heii. 

25. Atjy, ThiMlle-strcet, Cdiiibtirgh, Mrs hinait, 
a daughter. 

26. At Langley, Detbyslurc, the ladyofOodlrcy 
MeyncJl, Ehq. a sou. 

In Wunpole-strcet, the lady of Sir Edward 
KnatclibuU, Hart, n daughUT. 

At Benuuigton Bauk, Edmburgli, Mri Wyki, 
a daughter. 

— At Dumbuck, Dumbartonslure, tite laity ot 
Lieutonant>('uluiiel Cioils, .\ sou. 

27* At Blanflcld, Mrs William Macdowall, a son 

28. At Ueriot-mw, Mrs Wnthart, a son. 

— At Leitii, Mrs Grimes, a daufddcr. 

29. At Aberdour House, Mrs Goriton, a sou. 

— At Dundee, the lady of John Maxwell. Fast 
Tu-street, a daughter. 

30. AtMuiafiiild, Lesmaliagow, MieWiLson, a 
wn. 

— At Mount Ploaiauit, Thurso, the lady of Cap- 
tain Colder, royal enginecn, a wni* 

May 1. At Caimhdl, the Honourable Mrs Ha- 
milton, a son. 

2. AtUrr manse, Mrs M^Wlnr, adauglitcr. 

—At Eduiburgh.Mn Campbell, of l)ali>erf, ason. 

4. At Eafdlcy End House, burroy, the lady of 
G. W. Lawrence, Esq. of idt Jasnedt,, Junuinu a 
daugliter, 

— Ill Georg»-strcet, Ediuhuigli, tlic lady of John 
Matufield, E^q. a daughur. 

6. At l-*ortobcIlo, William W.at, .-i sou. 

9. At'Northumbcrlaiul-btreet, Edinburgli, Mrs 
Hopkirk, a son- 

— In (^ueuk-stieet, Etdinburgii, Mrs Hume, n sim. 

10. At Lunilon, Lady .lames stuart, a daughter. 

— Mrs Bullie of Jeniswocxl, a iLmghler. 

12. At StocLCon, uti Tcub, I..uiy (Jhailutte Mue- 
gregoT Murray, a sou. 

13. At 27, DiiiidtM hlrect, Ediiihurgli, MisLec, 
St Aiidmws, a sou. 

14. At Ruvhill, the Lady of 1'. !VUi4e:utj jun. ol 
Coll, a daiighu r. 


ir>. At 3, Brown 'Jqu'm*, Edinburgh, Mrs Wd 
liam Snuth, a d.iucIttLi. 

Jo. At IT, Nelsoii-Mu'ot, Air*. Al.itheson. .Tsoii. 

*7. At stmulumw*, ilu* lady of hii John Gordon 
SificL'iir, Hart., ;r djurlitei. 

IS. At .S>kcdshii*h, Mrti i'neliton, a tlauglder. 

21. At Hill Plarc, Kdinbuigli., ftlrn Fr.ium 
Bridgp-t, a SOM, 

At Edinburgh, Countess nalumU, a 

daughter. 

At Latuirk, the wife of John Steele, 
wuii ei , of Uinv hut boys, who, HilUtlioii luoUiei, 
are likely to do WlH. 

A few days siiiw., a farmer's a i feat B,iHy'<liiirwas 
delivered of Ine iunulc childiuu, Uiret of uiiuin 
arelnuig. 


M \RR1ACF.S. 

Ort. 21. At TrinchjuniMily, Capbiin Edward 
JaiiK'S I'ooto, Tth M.«ilras lutive iiifniitry. and 
quariLT.m.uter oi brignilc, to Aim, eldest daiigliiei 
of the late Fclei Bcgbic, E*iq. of Uie SUuniwnliee, 
la>ndori. 

At Calcrutta, in TVoirmbor last, (Janict* Dewar, 
Esi|- of tlie civil sers'iec, eldest son ot J.uuc'i 
Dew ir, ot A eyrie, to Emily 

yoiuige.l iLiughtcr of the late ficner.il Dver. 

Man'fi 26. At the F.uglibh Amlxuibadui's, at 
Ririi!, Colonel Artlnir Onslow, nephew tothcEoil 

of thi'-Um, to Mis» Wetheroll, duugtiter of 

AXethcrcll, Km|. .-iiid grand-daughlLT of Mi* Ser- 
jeant Itunnuigtim. 

30 . At lamdon, Alejvfindir Maclean, E-.q^. nt 
Orange I fill, Jari'iiiea, to Miss llaigne, Lides> 

daughter ot M.iekciuie Baigne, Esq. of the itiunty 
of Edinburgh. 

jipitf 21j At Beltoii rimreb, in Hokleniphs, 
Aurkbhiie, .Joliii J..ing, M. D. surgeon, Duroti its, 
to MJ^. Clinsliunit Kli/.ibcth Gibb. 

— At H.ilti-.igb, eountv of Dt'rry, Thomas W'.^T- 
Ker, Es^ uf the Seota Greys, to ( 'on<;tniili«i Fiaiux's 
Ann, eldest daugliter of J. C. Bercvford, Ewp 

2'J. Siindford tii Ilham, F/Sm M.F. (only win of 
Sit .lamo GTniiam, Unit. M. r. for CiltUsIv) to ('’u- 
rohna. third tkiughler of the Into John l..angtoii, 
L-q. ot *^arsilen House, in the CMiunty of Oxfoid. 

‘ ‘ ... , .* |jj_ 

lid fh-rdoii, hs((. of Dulwich Hill, Surrey, to 
Miuiaii, ( I'k^t daughter of Robert Phjlhp(is,‘ Esq. 
oi loM^worl.’i, ilereltirdshire. 

At ANisihiun, K»scx, llenrv Ghonpe, F.sq. 
cldisl son ol John t'hc.ipe, Esq. ol Uusmc, ui the 
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ctnmt 9 of Fife, to ManRaret, Bwond daughter of 
John Carstairs, Eat), of htratfoidCTrecn.tEfbcx. 

2(i At Kirklee, Mr R. SWart, merchant, Glas- 
gow, to Janet, cliicbt daughter of Mr John Walker 
of Kirkice. 

— At Edinburgh, William Johnston, Esq. of 
Lathrisk and Bavulaw, to Miss Jean Douglas, 
youngest daughter of MrShnIto Dougkis. 

— At London, C^ptam J. ogilvic, oi the Honour- 
able East India Cotnpany’s service, to Helen, se- 
cond daughter of Mr William Allan, mcrdiant in 
Edinburgn. 

27 . At « 'arron, Surgeon David Wyse, royal navy, 
in Susan, eldest ilangtitcr oi Mi Alux.inder Burgess. 

— At St George tlie Marly), (jiicen Square, 
Bloomsbury, Loudon, Alexander Grant, Esa. of 
Clapham, SuiTcy, and Adam Street, Adeinhi, to 
Hcl^. youngest daughter of the late Rev. wiUiam 
Thorold of Wiclsby ffoiise, Lineolnshire. 

— At Whitckirk, Mr David Syme, Nevnnains, 
to B(:.Uricc, eldest iLiiigliter of Mr Thomas Ker, 
Whitckirk. 

29. At Kinclaven, the Rev. John (’raig, Kln- 
kcll, to Catherine, only daughter of the Rev. Jamca 
J’nnglp, Kinclaven. 

— At Edinburgh. Mr W'llliam Begg. surgeon, 
l^icohon-strect. to C.itheriur, eldest daughter of Mr 
Alexatidfr H.iilli<'. 

oO. Ml llobcrt IIoncYman, Orangcinoiith, to 
niristian, voiingest daughter of Mr D,i\‘id Find- 
Uy, Prinpp's Street. 

.jO. At Tranent, the Rev Ciyirge Dromi, llams- 
bolhani, Lime.vihin-, to Mips Elizalieth Spence. 

— At Edinburgh, William Scott, Emj f.iriuerat 
Mishnglon, to Jetisy. daughtei of Mi John Arres, 
J''.urnnigton. 

M(ty S- ITythe, Liputenant Longmore, of the 
loVfd st.iff corps, to Klirabidh, ehlesl cl.iughterof 
the Kev. W'lIIi.ini W' right, Wileocks. 

10. At Haiunlon t’oiiit, Middlesex, John Kirk- 
land, Esq. ot (dasgow, to AugiisU Elirnheth, eld- 
ist daughter oi the Lite Major-General John A. 
Vesey. 

lo. At I.ondou, the Earl Temple, to Lady Camp* 
Itell, eldc'Sl daughter ut the Kail and CouiitcsDuf 
Bieadalliane. 

— \t I.nndnn. the Tlonoiimhle Richard Neville, 
sou of liOrd llraybriKike, tn Gadv Jiuie (.'ornwallis, 
ilaughter ol thi* Marquis Cornwallis. 

17 . At Stonehaven, Mr James Tindal, vnritet, to 
Miss Jessie Park, youngest daughter of the late 
William Park, Etiq. 

20 At ( lerkscat, William Stratton, E^q. to 
Mary, eldest (Liughtci of Thomas Black, Esq. of 
Wanidgeiiiiiir. 

I Aft tit f, Hugh Denoon, Estp Pietoii, tn C'athe- 
1 me, eldest daughter of the Rev. Alc't.mdcr Fraser, 
one of the ministers of Invernosa. 

At Loudon, Heiiry .St John Guorges, Esq. of the 
lotli lancers, to Man Ann, eldest lUiughtcr ol the 
late I).i\id Mitchell, Esq- 
At C'ork, Capkiiii I'humas Hobbs, 92d Highland- 
ers, til Murgciret, third daughter of Simpson 
JIuoket, Esfi Rivers Town, Tipirorary- 
At Dusseldorl, Lieutim.iiil-fieucral Baron llom- 
icseh, of the British serMec, to the Cuuntesa liia- 
KilLi, ol Ni-sselnule, Krivho^cn. 

At London, Woodbine Parish, jiin. Esq. son of 
the ( huinnaii of tlie Board of Excim' ui Scotland, 
tn AmeliA, only daughter of Leonard Bechcr 
Morse, Esq. of Norwuoin. 

At Edinuiirgh, Mr Jonatlian Lyons, merchant. 
Market street, to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr 
George bkede, iicumnes. 

DEATHS. 

At sea, in June laat, on his fiansage from Bengal 
(o the ('ape of Good Hope, (aptum Donald Mae- 
Irod, of Uic Bengal artillery nervicc, eldest son of 
the late Rodenek Macleutl, D.l). I’lincipol of 
King’s College. Aberdeen. 

(Jc/. 11. At Sumbnlpoor, in Bengal, Lieutenant 

DouglAR, billy son of Admiral James Douglas. 

29 In India, at Malligaum, near the camp in 
Kandeish. Lieutenant J.uiicb AnderNon, of the Ma- 
ilras European regiment, eldest son of the late 
Rev. John Aiuleison, minister of Stronuy, roost 
sincerely regretted by hia brother oftiuers, and Ml 
who knew linn. 

Nov. 5, At Mufisubpatain, in the house of Jamea 
(K Todd, F.Hq. judge and cliuf magistrate tiierc, iii 
the 'J7th year ol lii^ age, l.ieuleiuiit Alexander D. 
Coiill, of the \ladr<ih artillei s , sou of James ( null, 
Es*i. of Asligrovi, lu tliv uouiilN of Moiay. 


P. At Jubbulrare, East Indies, C'aptain Alexan- 
der Black, of tlie Bengal army, Mm of Dr Bhck, 
Kirkaldy. 

17 . At Calpee, near Cawnimre, Lieutenant Hut- 
ton Watkins, 1st regiinout Iteugid native mfsntry ; 
and on the 29tli April, at Muuutsliekl Cotteaca. 
near Shrewsbury. Mrs LliMbclh WbiKuh, wife of 
Mr IligginH ol that place. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs Archibald Trotter, in the 
27th year of her age. 

S.*). At Calcutta, Mrs Jennet Hunter, relict of 
the iate James beott. Esq. 

Ftb. At sea, ou hu voyage to the island of 
Tnnidad, l}unc«n. seventh siu-viving son of James 
Laniont of Kiioekdow, Esq. 

March 21. At Montrose, Mr Jonathan Forbci, 
men’liant there. 

28. Lieutcuant-Colonel John Wairdell, half-pay 
66th foot, aged 65. 

Apnl 2. Vi Lisbon, Msuor Angus Macdonald, in 
the Portuguese and British service. 

.3. At Alyth, James Sandy, the cdlcbnlod Alyth 
mechanic. The unginality of genius and ecoen* 
tricity of character which distinguished this to- 
markiiblo person, were, jierliaps, never suniasscd. 
Depnved at an early ,ice of the use of hw legs, he 
eoutrived. by dint of ingenuity, nut only to poas 
Ills tune ugTL*e.ibly, but to render hiiuscU a useful 
^member ul sM’iety. He soon disiilayed a taste for 
mechanical pursuits, and contrived as a work-sliop 
fur hw opcmtiniis a sort of circular bed, the sides of 
w hieli bung nused about ] 8 inchci> almve the clothes, 
wore cmploved as a platform tor turning lathes, 
Lible vici-h, and cuscb ior tiMilx of all kmilm Hm 
genius lor yirax’tical mechames was universal. He 
was skilled in all sorts of turning; and constructed 
sevemi very curious lathes, as well as clocks and 
muhical imtrumeiits of every description, no levs 
admired lor the vwcetness or their tone than the 
eleganeeof their cvecuticm. He exeeUi’il, loo, m 
tlic cotihtructiiiii of optinil instrunienU. ; and mode 
some rcllccling telescopes, the ipecula ot which 
were not interior to those hnishod by the most emi- 
nent London arbsls. He hUggCNted some imtior- 
tant jmprovcinents in the macinnery ior spinning 
ft.'ix ; mid wo believe he was the tint who mado 
the woodcn-Jointed biiiitr-boxes. gvnemUy uiUmI 
l.aurcncekirk boxes. Mime of w hicli, fabricated by 
this si'Jl-taught artist, were purchased, and sent 
ius presents to the Royal Family. Fur upwards ot* 
.50 years he quitted Ins bed only three tunes, anil 
on tliese occasions iiH bouse was either inundated 
-with water, or threatened with danger from Are. 
Natural! V possesseil of a good oonsbtutioii, andiu 
active, ehcerluJ turn of mind, his ImuHe was the 

C oral eoffce-nioin of the village, where the af- 
b both of church and state were discussed with 
the utmi'ht Ireedom. In eorja!f]ueiice of Jong coir> 
tinement. his cmintoiiaiice hod rather a sickly cast, 
but It was remarkably exprchbivo, and would h,ave 
aRorded a tine subitxrt lor the pencil of Wilkir, 
jiarticularly when hu was surrounded by his coun- 
try fncudb. rhi<t singular man tuul auciuircd, by 
his ingenuity and inoustrv, an honourable Mde- 
pondcnce, and dictl possess^ of considerablv pro- 
puity. In short, his history holds out this rery 
mstruetivc lesson— that no diiheulties are loo {•reat 
61 be overcome by industry and perseverance; and 
that genius, though it should somctimm miM» the 
distinction it deserves, will seldom fail, unleisby 
its own thult, to secure competency and lesiiecla- 
bihty. He was married only about three weeks bii- 
fore his death. 

At .SjiB, Lieutenant-Colonel D. I. Cameron, 
late of the flnt royal veteran battalion, 

8 . At Leith, in the AGth year of his age, Mr Wil- 
liam Cuke, bookseller, who carried on busmesb, 
withm the hamc premises, fur the long ixTiud of 
55 years, and was the father uf the bookseUmg 
pruiusbion ui Scotland. 

9 . At Ilehgoland. Major Cummhig, of his Mtc 
jfsty’s 5lBt regiment of foot. 

— At Fort William, aged 82, Captain Angua 
Macdonald of Tulloch, the oldest bnuich of 
Sliochd-Ticli lan-Duibh, of the Ke|q*och family. 

15 At Aberdeen, Mrs Aberdein, of Glassell, te- 
licl of WiUhim AbCPdem, Esq. 

_ At (dadfield, HobS-ahire, Hugh Ross, Esq. of 
Aldic and (JIadlield. 

17 . In Raker-strcct, London, Sarah Maynadier 

Ruhli, eldest d.iiightrr of Richard Rush, envoy 
exti<iordnurv, and mmister plcniiiotcinGary from 
the I'lutcd NUttfs. 

— At .VliiTd&wii, Willuin Imle^, Ebq. of Thurso. 
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WttUMiif eldM Km of Mr 
, ^^^.KiHcitaTatlaw. 

Mn Ctow> Tclict ot‘ Colonel John 


18. At ICdi 
\VllliamSI 

-AtDi 
Ctam, 

19. At Mottnt Pleuant, Thuno, Benjamui Cal* 

~ Ark^montj TlioiiiM Monat, Etq. of Garth. 
Shetland. 

At Bmgwal], Miss Manarct Machentie. 
daughter of the late William Mackeuaie, Esq. of 

manM! of Lophuarron, in the 6Gth 
year of his aae. and S7th of hm mioMtry. the Rev. 
Lachlan Maekoniiie, minister of Loclicarrun. He 
Kras a man of undiweinbled piety* great integrity, 
and nmark^e fSor his seal* saerra eloquence, and 

narfiilnftM- 

— > At Aberdeen, Mrs Bumet, rehet of Alexander 
' Burnet, Esq. late a deputy-commtiwary of ord- 
DBuee. m the service of the honourable East India 
Company. 

SI. In Old Aberdeen, Miss Teresa Lumsden, 
daughter the Re\'. John Lumsden, some time 
pniftssm in the Umversity of King’s College, Old 
Aberdeen. 

— In Great Poitlaml-strcet, London, in theSQtli 
year ctf hit arc, Robert Martin Herne, Esc], of the 
CommissaTlat Department, Tiensury. 

— At Pittenweem, Mn M.urffaret Robertson, re- 
lict of George Gouilar, Esq. orKmcraig. 

-« At Kinross, at tlio advanced age of 94 years, 
Mr John Millar, weaver. He had K children, 34 
grand-cliUdren. and 28 great grand-ohtldrcn-Kif 
whom ore in life, 4 ehildrLti, 21 grand-chiklrrn, 
and 22 great graiul-chtldrcn. 

SS. At Berwick, John C'lunie, Esq. oom-mer- 
chant, one of the magistrates of that burgh. 

— At KrlsOL Mrs Eltraboth Vouiig. widow of the 
late Mi John Bruce, former at M.ixton. 

23. At Ayr, Mrs AUason, wife of WiUiam Alin- 
Boii of Whitchill. Esq. 

— At his house in Hans Place, Londrm, in the 
31st year of kis age, Christopher Savilc, Esq. M.l*. 
furOakhampton. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Christian Roott, fourth 
dauiditar of the deceased Dr John Scott of ( u.its. 

21. Mr John Mitchell, printer of the Tyne Mer- 
cury, agoil 47. On Tu(»»uiiy, hiH rcinunK were m- 
terrra, aci*or(Ung to his own desire, in t)ie garden 
of hw ifSMdcnce, on the le.ises, near Newcastle. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isalwlla Forbes, rdicl of 
the late James Gordon, Euf. at TilJynaught, 
OanttHure. 

— At Ins Lordship’s house in Clargvh .Street, 
London, in her 69ih vear, Charlotte, t'ountess of 
Onslow. 

26. At London, the right honourable Mary, 
Countess Dowager PouluU. 

— At Frascrburgii, Mrs Shand, relict of ’William 
Shand, Esq. of Craigelbc. 

— At Edinburgh, Chnstinn Margaret, youngest 
slaughter of John bineiair, Ksq. of Covtait-Ganiun 
Theatre. 

— At her father’s home, Dundas-street, Isabella 
Onritncr, eldest daughter of Mi Campbell Gardner, 
iigcd 23. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Adam Eldar, late baker 

there, 1 

— At his house. Maim Hill, WUratm CoUlni^ 
Esq. of Frolcsworth. 

— At Elgin, the Rev. Walter Stuart, lately pre- 
sented to the church and pansh of Alves. 

— AC Leith, Thomas, the ymiagest son of Mr 


28. At Huntly, Mr Charles Macdonald, agent for 

ttaeAberde^ Bwk. 

29j At Edinburgh, James Chalmers, £iq. soli* 

cHor. 

— At Roxburgh Manse, the Rev. Andrew Dell, 
in the 63th year of his ago, and 38th of his nu- 


30. At Edinburgh, LevcMin Douglas Stewart, 
Esq. R. N. third son of the Honourable Keith 3tew- 
art of Glassertoir, deceased. 

May 1. At 10, Ilanover-strcct, Edinbuiglb Mrs 
Manon Gray, wife of Mr Qmy, solieitor at lAw. 

2. Robert, aged 8 yeaa» fifth son of Mr Archi- 
bald Honaldioii, LOUm 


2. At Dublin, Jolin Giffbvd, Esq. at an advanoed 
age. 

— At his house at Brighton, after a lingoiliig ill- 
ness, the Lady of Admiral James DougliUb 

4. At Edinbiiigll, Brif^C Bnnnar, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. David Black, one of die 
inuusters of tins city. 

I— Ai Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Crsufutrd, wife of 
Lieutenanl-Colonel Lauriston. of the Utmouxable 
East India Company’s service. 

3. At Edinburglu Gordon Duff Codibuni, young- 
est son of Robert Cockbum, Esq. 

— At the Manse of Newburgh, Fife, the Rev. 
Thomas Stewart, D. D. 

— At Ayr, at the house of her son, the Rev. Dr 

Auld, Mrs Auld, sen. aged 93. 

— In Hatf-Moon-street, I'iccadilly, Major Soott 
Waang. 

6. At Glasgow. Dame Elizabeth Campbell, wi- 
dow of the late sir Humpfaiey 'J’raffurd Campbell 
of Abknuh. Klieriff-denute of Argyllalurc. 

— At Klgui, Dr Thunuis Steiihcii, physician, 

aged 75. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 23, Mr James Soott, late 

of James* Court. 

— Ill sJoauostreet, Chelsea, Mn Chnstun Max- 
well, wile of Anthony Todd Tbuinsun, Esq. 

7. At Kdlnburgli, Mr John Currie, dciiulo.clak 
of the justiue of ncace court. 

H. At the Mansi* of Cutter, Eliza Ilowison 
Strachan, daughter of Alexander Strachau, Esq. 
Assisbint Cummissaiy-geucraU 

— At Bumsholt, Mr Robert Todd, farmer there. 

— At Ll\ ingstoii’s Yards, Alrb Comb, relict of 
Mr GiHirge Comb, brewer. 

9. At Murulxittle, the Rev. David Mumson. 

— At Ediiibuigh, ttt lus house m Cmon-ilrect, 
Edwani LindtMiy Watt, Esij. M.D. of the island of 
Jamaica. 

— At Howard Place, near Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 
jory Ri)bcrtifi>ii, relict of Caiitaiu Alexander l)o- 
naid, late ol the 1 1st rcgimrat of invalids, aged 8b. 

— At Kireudbnglit, Dr Jolui Walker, phyMCiaii 
tliere. 

10. At Ravclrig, Alcxandiii Hay, Esq. of Ra- 
velrig. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Macfarlah, widow of the 
Lite Dr .lohn Macfarlan, one of the iiniiisturs of tiic 
Cununaatc. 

— Eli/abcUi, second daughter of Mr George Goi- 
doii, Cniiongalc. 

— At Iwiuiburgh, Mis Mary Wemyss, wife of Mr 
Alcximdcr lUid, i .istlc-stn'el. 

12. At Kiloiburgh, the Right Honourable Margo- 
ret, f 'ounU.‘,.> ot buLliaii. 

lb. At Aberdeen, George, youngest son of 
George (lordon, Esq. of Auchieuclurics. 

17- It Kdmbuigh, John Flint of Polbctli, Esq. 
writer ui JOcbnburgtu 

— At I.ciUi, Essex, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr Ellis Martin, mcreoant there. 

— ‘\t hvi faiher’s bouse, hi rU-eadiUy, London, 
atthengeof 13 niondis, Fredench, the only son 
and heir of the llonuurablu Mr Drummond Burrell. 

18. At la»lli, Lieutenani llill Christie, ageil 78.| 

19. At No 4, Shaiidwick Place, Hemy Glassfurd, 
Esq. of DougalMon. 

— At Edmburgh, Thomas Kennedy of Dunum, 
Esii. 

iaz/fV//, at Tewkesbury, in distressed cucum- 
stuiccs, Mr Thomas Morgan, long knpwn m the 
gaming circles at llrightoti, and other foidiionable 
places. Previous to n» death, he reijuested oil lua 
gambling apparatus to be brought to him, «id 
burnt in his iu’escnce, observing, that as thc 7 had 
been the rum of him, lie would prevent them in- 
jtmng any one hereafter. 

At Weymouth, aged 82, Robert Bayard, Esq. of 
Bath. He is suppusi'd to be tlie last surviving tff- 
fieer who loiuht under the command of the brave 
General Wolfe, at the battle uf Vuebdc, in the year 
17.f9, and was near him when he fclL 

At Calcutta, Alczaiidcr Colvm, Esq. the Muior 
partner of the firm of Messrs Culviiis, Baaett, and 
Co. the oldest and one of the most respei^blQ 
members of the mercantile body of Calcutta. 

At her house in MatUond Street, Mrs Newbig-i 
ging, relict ui cho late Janies Newbigging, Esq. 


Oliver de Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 
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ON THE FROFOSED NATIONAL MONUNINT AT EDINBURGH. 


We gladly avail ourselves of the first 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
our readers to the proposed National 
Monumentj a subject in which we 
think not only the citizens of the 
metropolis, but all the inhabitants of 
Scotland should feel interested. It is 
not, indeed, without some surprise 
tliat wc have witnessed the remarkable 
apathy towards this undertaking which 
seems to prevail in most parts of the 
country ; and the singular perversion 
of understanding by which its impor- 
tant effects are misunderstood or over- 
looked. A few plain observations, on 
this subject, will not, it is hoped, 
prove unacceptable to such of our 
countrymen as take an interest in the 
station which Scotland holds either in 
arts or arms. 

The indifference of the great mino- 
rity of the public to this undertaking 
cannot arise from any insensibility to 
the glorious events which the propos- 
ed building is destined to commemo- 
rate. It is but a few years since the 
military enthusiasm of the nation was 
roused to its highest pitch, and the 
achievements of her soldiers, in fo- 
reign wars, had awakened into new 
life, the ancient and hereditary spirit 
of her people. Tho animation which 
these glonous events exdted has not 
and cannot have decayed. It is not to 
a want of public spiriti but to a want 
of a due sense of the importance of 
the proposed edifice on the national 
character, that the indifference of 
which we complain is te be ascribed. 

Some there are who consider this as 
An object in whidi the citizens of 
Edinburgh only are interested, but 
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which does not call for contribution 
from the remoter parts of the country. 
Others, who are aware of the import- 
ance of national edifices in fostering 
the spirit of a nation, think that the 
object in view will be sufficiently gain- 
ed by the great national monument in 
London, and that to erect a similar 
edifice in this metropolis is not only 
unnecessary but improper, since the 
two kingdoms have now been so long 
united into one great empire. It re- 
quires but little knowled^ of human 
^aracter, as it is pourtrayed in the 
history of past events, to perceive that 
these ideas are essentially erroneous. 

The history of manlund, from its 
earhest period to the present moment^ 
is fraught with the proofs of one gene- 
ral truth, that it is in snudl states, and 
in consequence of the emulation and 
ardent spirit which they develope, 
that the human mind arrives at its 
greatest perfection, and that the freest 
scope is afforded both to the grandeur 
of moral, and the brilliancy of intel- 
lectual character. It is to the citizens 
of small republics that we are indebted 
both for the greatest discoveries which 
have improvi^ the condition or elevat- 
ed the character of mankind, and for 
the noblest examples df** private and 
public virtue with which tne p^ of 
nistory is adorned. It was in the 
republics of andent Greece, and in 
consequence of the emulation whidi 
was exdted amongsther rival dties, that 
the beautiful arts of poetry, sculpture, 
and architecture were first brought to 
perfection ; and whilst the genius of 
the human race wasalumbering in the 
innumevable multitudes of the Persian 
SB8 
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and Indian monarchies^ the single city 
of Athens produced a succession of 
great men^ whose works h^ve iniprov- 
^ and delighted the worid in every 
succeeding i^e. While the vast feu- 
dal monarchies of Europe were buiied 

in ignorance and barbarism^ the little 
states of Florence, Bologna, Rome, 
and Venice were far advanced in the 
career of arts and in the acquisition of 
knowledge ; and at this moment, the 
traveller neglects the boundless bnt 
unknown tracts of Germany and 
France, to visit the tombs of Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo, and Tasso, to 
dwell in a country where every city 
and every landscape reminds him of 
the greatness of liuman genius, or the 
perfection of human taste. It is from 

the same cause that the earlier history 
of the Swiss republic exhibits a firm- 
ness and grandeur of political charac- 
ter which we search for in vain in the 
annals of the great monarchies by 
which they are surrounded, and that 
the classicid pilgrim forgets the splen- 
dour of the Eternal city in his devo- 
tion to the spirit of its early republic ; 
and sees not in the ruins which sur- 
round him the remains of imperial 
Rome, the mistress and the capital of 
the world ; but of Rome, when snug- 
gling with Gorioli and Veil ; of 
]^me, when governed by Regulus and 
Cincinnatus — ^aiid traces the scene 
of her infant wars with the J.atian 
tribes, with a pious interest wliich all 
the pomp and magnificence of her sub- 
sequent history has not been able to 
excite. 

Examples of this kind have often 
led historians to consider the situation 
of small republics as that of all others 
most adapted to the exaltation and 
improvement of mankind. I'o minds 
of an ardent and enthusiastic cast, 
who delight in tlie contemplation of 
human genius, or in the progress of 
public immovement, the brilliancy 
and splenaour of such little states 
forma the most delightful of all ob- 
jects ; and accordingly, the greatest of 
living historians, in Ins history of the 
Italian republics, has expressed a de- 
cided opinion that in no other situa- 
tion is such scope afforded to the ex- 
pansion of the human mind, or such 
fiicility afforded to the progressive im- 
provement of our species. 

On the other hand, it is not to be 
oonoealed, that sucli little dynasties 
are acooujipanicd by many circumstan- 


ces of continued and aggravated dis- 
tress. Their small dimensions, and 
the jealousies which subsist betwixt 
them, not only furnish the subject of 
continual disputes, but aggravate to 
an incredible degree the luisericb uiid 

devastations of war. Between such 
states, it is not condueiud with tlie 
dignity and in the spirit which cha- 
racterises the efforts of great monar- 
chies, but rather with the asperity and 
rancour which belongs to a civil con- 
test. While the frontiers only of a 
great monarchy suftcr from the cala- 
mities of war, its devastations ex- 
tend to the very heart of smaller states. 
Insecurity and instability frequently 
mark the internal state of these re- 

{ mblics ; and the activity which the 

listorian admires in their citizens, is 
too often employed in iimtually de- 
stroying and pillaging each other, 
or in disturbing the tranquillity 
of the state. It is hence that the 
sunny slopes of the Ap]>enines are 
everywhere crowned by castellated 
villages, indicating the universality 
of the ravages of wtir among tlie 
Italian States in former times; and 
that the architecture of Florence and 
Genoa still bears the churucter of that 
massy strength which befitted tlie 
period when every noble palace was an 
mdopendeut fortress, and when war, 
tumult, and violence, reigned for een- 
tunes within their walls ; while the 
open villages and straggling cottages 
of England bespeak the security with 
wliicli her masuiits have reposed un- 
der the simdow of her redoubted 
jKiwer. 

The universality of this fact has led 
many wise and good men to regaid 
small states os tlie prolific source of 
human .suffering ; and to conclude 
that all the splendour, whether in arts 
or in science, with which they aie sur- 
rounded, is dearly bought at the cx- 
pence of the peace and tranquillity of 
tlie great body of tlie people. To such 
men it appears, that the |)eriods of his- 
tory on which the historian dwells, or 
which have been marked by extraor- 
dinary genius, are not those in which 
the greatest public liappiness has been 
enjoyed ; but that it is to be found 
rather under the quiet and inglorious 
government ofa greataiid pacific empire. 

Without pretending to determine 
wliich of these opinions is the best 
founded, it is more impurtiiiit for our 
pnseiil ])urpube to observe, that lire 
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union of tbe three kingdoms promises 
to combine for this country the ad« 
vantages of both tliese forms of go- 
vernment without the evils to which 
either is exposed. While her insular si- 
tuation, and the union and cner^ of her 
people, secure for Great Britain peace 
and tranquillity within her own bounds, 
the rivalry of the different nations 
of whom the empire is coinposcd, pro- 
mises, if properly directed, to animate 
her people with the ardour and enter- 
prise which have liitherto been suj)- 
]io8vm 1 to spring only from the collibion 
of smaller states. 

Towards the accomplishment of this 
most desirable object, nowever, it isin- 
diapeiihible that each nation should pre- 
serve the rcmemhr.ince of its own dis- 
tinct origin, and look to the glory of tU 
ttwnpeophj withan anxious andpecuhar 
care. It is quite right that the Scotch 
sliould glory with thiir aged sovereign 
in tile name of Britain : and that, 
when considered with reference to fo- 
reign states, Britain should exhibit an 
united whole, intent only u])(m up- 
holding and extending the glory of 
that empire wliicli her united forces 
have funned. But it is equally indis- 
putable that her ancient meLrojiolis 
should not degeneiftte into a provin- 
cial town ; and that an iiulc]iendeiit 
nation, once the riv;d of England, 
sliould remember, with pride, the ]je- 
culiar glories by wliieh her jicople have 
been ilisLiiiguished. Withont this, 
the whole good effects of the rivalry of 
tlie two nations will be entirely lost ; 
and the genius of her dillm nt people, 
in plaet of emulating and imi>roving 
each other, will be drawn into one 
centre*, where all that is original and 
characteristic will he lost in the over- 
whelming influence of prejudice and 
fashion. 

Such an event would be an incal- 
culable calamity to the metropolis, and 
to the genius of this country. It is 
this catastrophe which Fletcher of 

Sal ton so eloquently foretold, when 
he opposed the union with England 
in the Scottish Parliament. Edin- 
burgh would then become like I^yons, 
or Toulouse, or Venice, a provincial 
town, supported only by the occasion- 
al influx of the gentlemen in its 
neighbourhood, and the courts of law 
which have their seat within its walls. 
The city and the nation which have 
produced David Hume, and Adam 
Smith, and Bobert Burns, and Henry 


Mackenzie, and Walter Scott, would 
cease to exist ; and the traveller would 
repair to her classical scenes, as be 
now does to Venice or Ferrara, to la- 
ment the decay of human genius 
which follows the union of independ-i 
ent states. 

Nor would such an event be less 
injurious to the genera] proncss of 
science and arts throughout the em- 
pire. It is impossible to doubt, that 
the circumstance of Scotland being a 
separate kingdom, and maintaining a 
rivalship with England, has done in- 
calculable good to both countries— 
that it has given rise to a succession 
of great men, whose labours have en- 
lightened and improved mankind, who 
would not otherwise have acted upon 
the career of knowledge. Who can say 
what would have been tlie present 
condition of England in pliilosophy or 
science, if she had not been stimulat- 
ed by the splendid progress which 
Scotland was making t and who can 
calculate the encouragement which 
Scottish genius has derived from the 
generous applause which England has 
always lavished upon her works ? As 
Scotchmen, we rejoice in the exalta- 
tion and eminence of our own coun- 
try ; but we rejoice not less sincerely 
in the literary celebrity of our sister 
kingdom ; not only from the interest 
which, as citizens of the united em- 
pire, we leel in the celebrity of any of 
its nieinbeis, but as aitbrding the se- 
cret pledges of the coiitiiiued and pro- 
gressive splendour of our own country. 

It is impossible, however, to cou- 
teiuplatc the eftects of the union of 
the two kingdoms, from which this 
country has derived such incalculable 
benefits in its national wealth and do- 
mestic industry, without perceiving 
that in time, at least, a corresponding 
decap may take place in its literary and 
philosophic acquirements. There are 
few examples in the history of man- 
kind, of an independent kingdom be- 
ing incorporated witli another of greater 
magnitude, without losing, in pro- 
cess ol' time, the national eminence, 
wliethcr in arts or in arms, to which 
it had arrived. A rare succession 
of great men in our universities, 
indeed, and an extraordinary com- 
bination of talents in the works of 
imagination, has hitherto prevented 
this effect from taking place. But who 
can insure ii continuance of men of 
Muh evtraoidinury genius, to keep 
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aUve the torch of science in our north- 
ern regions ? Is it not to be appre* 
bended that the attractions of nrcalth^ 
of power, and of fashion, whicli liave 
60 long drawn our nobles and higher 

classes to the seat of f^vernment, 

may, ere long, exercise a similar influ- 
ence upon our national genius, and 
that the melancholy catastrophe which 
Fletcher of Salton described, with allits 
Altai consequences, may be, even now, 
apmaching to its accomplishment? 

Whatever can arrest this lamenta- 
ble progress, and fix down, in a per- 
manent maimer, the genius of Scot- 
land to its own shores, confers not only 
an incalculable benefit upon this coun- 
try, but upon the united empire of 
wnich it forms a part. The erection 
of the National Monument in Edin- 
burgh, seems calculated, in a most re- 
markable manner, to accomplish this 
most desirable object. 

To those, indeed, who have not been 
in the habit of attending to the in- 
fluence of animating recollections upon 
the developemcnt of every thing that 
is great or generous in human charac- 
ter, it may appear that the effects we 
anticipate from this building, are vi- 
sionary and chimerical. But when a 
train is ready laid, a ^park will set it 
in flames. The Scotch have always 
been a proud and an ardent people ; 
and the spirit which animated their 
forefathers, in this rcsjicct, is not yet 
extinct. Upon a people so disposed, 
it is difficult to estimate the effects 
which a splendid edifice, filled with 
monuments to the greatest men whom 
the country cun boast, may ultimately 
produce. — It will give stability and 
consistence to the national pride, a 
feeling which, when properly directed, 
is the surest foundation of national 
eminence. — It will perpetuate the re- 
membrance of the brave and inde- 
pendent Scottish nation — a feeling, of 
all others, the best suited to animate 
the exertions of her remotest descend- 
ants.— It will teach her inhabitants to 
look to their own country for the 
scene of their real glory ; and ^ while 
Ireland laments the absence of a 
nobility insensible to her fame, it will 
be the boast of this country, to have 
erected on her own shores, a monu- 
ment worthy of her people's glory, 
and to havetiisdained to follow merely 
the triumphs of that nation, whose 
ancestors they have eve now vanquish- 
ed in the field. 


Who has not felt the sublime 
impression which the interior of West- 
minster Abbey produces, where the 
poets, the philosoplicrs, and the states- 
men of England^ sleep with her 
kings, and dignify the scene Who 
has viewed the church of St Croc^ 
at Florence, and seen the tombs of 
Galileo, and Machiavelli, and Michael 
Angelo, and Alficri, under one sacred 
roof, without feeling their hearts swell 
with the remembrance of her ancient 
glory ; and, among the multitudes 
who will visit the sacred pile that is to 
perpetuate the memory of Scottish 
greatness, how many may there he 
whom 80 sublime a spectacle may rouse 
to a sense of their native powers, and 
animate with the pride of their coun- 
try's renown ; and in whom the remem- 
brance of the “ illustrious of ancient 
days" may awaken the noble feeling of 
Correggio, when be contemplated the 
works of the Roman masters ; " I too 
am a Painti-r." 

Nor do we think that such a monu- 
ment could produce effects of less im- 
portiincc upon the military character 
and martial spirit of the Scottislf^ico- 
ple in future ages. The memory of 
the glorious achievements of our age, 
indeed, will never die, and the page of 
history will perpetuate, to the higher 
orders, the recolleetion of the CA^ents 
which have cast so unrivalled a splen- 
dour over the British nation, in the 
comnieiU’crnent of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the study of history is 
confined to few. comparatively speak- 
ing, of the j)opulation of a country ; 
and the knowledge which it imparts 
can never extend universally to the 
poorer class, from whom the materials 
of an army are to he drawn. In the 
ruder and earlier periods of society, 
indeed, the traditions of warlike events 
are preserved for a scries of years, by 
the romantic ballads, which are che- 
rished by a simplt* and primitive peo- 
ple. The n.iture of the occupations 
in wliich they are principally engaged, 
is favourable to the preservation of 
such heroic recollections. But in the 
state of society in which we live, it is 
impossible that the record of past 
events can be thus engraven on the 
hearts of a nation. The uniformity 
of craploymentf' in which the lower 
orders are engagt'd — the severe and un- 
remitting toil to which they are ex- 
posed — the division of labour which 
fives them down to one limited and 
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unchanging occupation^ all contribute 
to destroy those ancient traditions^ on 
the preservation of which so raudi of 
the martial spirit of a [leople depends. 
The peasantry in the remoter parts of 
Scotland can still recount some of tlie 
exploits^ and dwell with enthusiasm 
on the adventures of Uruce or Wal- 
lace ; but you will search in vain 
among the English poor for any record 
of the victories of Cressy or Azin- 
cour, of Blenheim or Kamillies. And 
even among the higher orders, the 
experience of every day is sufKcient 

to convince us that the remembrance 
of ancient glory^ though not forgotten, 
may cease to possess any material in- 
fluence on the character of our peo- 
ple. The historian, indeed, may re- 
count the glorious victories of V^ittoria, 
Trafalgar, and Waterloo; and their 
names may be familiar to every ear ; 
but tile name may be remembered 
when the heart-stirring spirit Avhicli 
they should awaken is no longer f< It. 
For a time, and during the lifetime of 
the persons who were distinguished in 
these events, they form a leading sub- 
ject of the public attention ; but when 
a new generation succeeds, and new 
cares and fashions and events occupy 
the attention of the nation, the prac- 
tical effects of tliese triumphs is lost, 
how indelibly soever they may be re- 
corded in the pages of history. The 
victories of Poictiers, and Blent leim , and 
JVlinden had long ago demonstrated 
the superiority of the English over the 
French troops; but though this fact 
appeared unquestionable to those who 
studied the history of past events, 
every body knows with what serious 
apprehension a French invasion was 
contemplated in this country, within 
our own recollection. 

It is of incalculable importance^ 
therefore, that some means should be 
taken to preserve olive the martial 
spirit wliich the recent triumphs have 
awakened ; and to do this, in so pro- 
minent a way as may attract the at- 
tention of the most thoughtless, and 
force them on the observation of the 
most inconsiderate. It is from men of 
this description— from the young, the 
gay, and the active, that our armies 
are filled ; and it is on the spirit witli 
which they are animated that the na- 
tional safety depends. Unless they arc 
impressed with the recollection of past 
achievements, and a sense of the glo- 


ries of that country which thep ore to 
defend^ it will little avail m in 
moment of danger, that the vicUnriee 
on which every one now dwells with 
exultation, are faithfully recorded in 
history, and well known to the seden- 
tary and pacific part of our population. 

It is upon the reservation of this 
spirit tluit the safety of every nation 
must depend. — It is in vain that it 
mav be encircled with fortresses, or 
defended by mountains, or begirt by 
the ocean ; its real security is to be 
found in the spirit and the valour of 
its people. The army which enters 
the field in the conviction that it is to 
conquer, has already gained the day. 
The people, who recoUcct with pride 
the achievements of their forcfatliers, 
will not prove unworthy of them in 
the field of battle. The remembrance 
of their heroic actions preserved the 
independence of the Swiss republics, 
amidst the pow'erful empires by 
which they were surrounded ; and the 
glory of her armies joined to the terror 
of her name, upheld the Roman em- 
pires for centuries after the warlike 
spirit of the people was extinct. It 
IS this which constitutes the strength 
and multiplies the triumphs of veteran 
soldiers ; and it is this which renders 
the qualities of military valour and 
prowess hereditary in a nation. 

Every people, accordingly, whose 
achievements are memorable in past 
history, have felt the influence of these 
national recollections, and received 
them as the most valuable inheritance 
from their forefathers. The statesmen 
of Athens, when Uiey wished to rouse 
that fickle people to any great or he- 
roic action, reminded them of the na- 
tional glory of their ancestors, and 
pointed to the acropolis crowned with 

the monuments of their valour ; and 
invoked the shades of those who died 
at Marathon and Flataea, to sanctify 
the cause in which they were to be 
engaged. The Swiss peasants, for five 
hundred years after the establishment 
of their independence, assembled on 
the fields of Mormten and Laupen, 
and spread garlands over the graves of 
tile fallen warriors, and prayed for the 
souls of tiiose who liad dira for their 
country's freedom. The Romans at- 
tached a superstitious reverence to the 
rock of the capitol, and loaded its 
temples with the spoils of the world, 
and looked bock with a mixture of 
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vtneitttion and pride, to the strugglt« 
wht(di it had vitneised, and the 
trinmpiis nrhieh it had won. 

** Capitoh hnmobile Soxum.** 

When Scipio Afiicanus was accused 
by a Action in the forum, in place of 
answering the chai]gej he turned to 
the Capitol, and iuvitcd the people to 
accompany him to the temple of Ju- 
piter, and return thanks for the defeat 
of the Carthagenims. Such was the 
influence of local associations on that 
eeverc people ; and so natural is it for 
the human mind to embody its recol- 
lections in some external object ; and 
so important an effect are these recol- 
lections fitted to have, when they are 
perpetually brought back to the public 
mind hy the sight of the objects to 
which they have been attached. 

The erection of a national monu- 
mentj on a sciilc suited to the great- 
ness of the events it is intended ti> com- 
memorate seems better calcubted than 
any other measure to periietuate the 
spirit which the events of our timt^ 
have awakened in this countrv. It 
will force itself on the observation of 
the most thoughtless, and reeal the re- 
collection of danger and glory, during 
the sluin1)cr of peaceful lift * niou- 
sand.s M’lio never would otherwise have 
cast a thought upon the glory of their 
country, will by it be awakened to a 
sense of what befits the descendants 
of those great men w'ho have died in 
the cause of national ficedom. While 
it will testify the gratitude of the na- 
tion to departed worth, it will serve at 
the same time to mark the distinction 
which similar victories may win. Like 
the Roman oapitol, it wnll stand at 
once the monument of former great- 
ness, and the pledge of future glory. 

Nor is it to be imagined that the 
national monument in London is suf- 
ficient for this purpose, and that the 
commencement of a similar undertak- 
ing in this dty is an unnecessary or 
superfluous proceeding. It is quite 
proper, that in the metropolis of the 
Unued Empire, the trophies of its 
common tritimphs should be found, 
and that the national funds should 
there be devoted to the formation of a 
monument, worthy of the splendid 
achievements which her united forces 
have performed. But the whole bene- 
ilts or the ‘emulation between the two 
natitms, from which our armies have 
already derived such signal advantage, 
would be lost, if Scotland were to par- 


ticipate only in the triumphs of her ids- 
ter kingdom, without disductly mark- 
ing its own ])ecaliar and national pride, 
in the glory of her own i)eople. — 
I'he valour of the Scottish regi- 
ments is known and celebrated from 
one end of Europe to the other ; and 
this circumstance, joined to the cele- 
brity of the {»oems of Ossian, has 
given a distinction to our soldiers, to 
which, for so small a body of men, 
there is no parallel in the nistory of 
the present age. Would it not be a 
subject of reproach to this country, if 
the only land in which no record of 
their gallantry is to be found, was the 
land wliich gave them birth ; and that 
the traveller who has Keen the tar- 
tan hailed with enthusiasm on every 
theatre of Europe, should find it for- 
gotten only in the metropolis of that 
kingrlom which owes its salvation te 
the bravery by which it has been dis- 
tinguisbed? 

The animating effects, moreover, 
which the sight "of a national trophy 
is fitted to have <»n a martijil people, 
would bo entirely lost in this country, 
if no otluT mon?imcnt to Scottish va- 
lour cx-istetl than the rnonumenl ni 
London. — There is not a hundredth 
part of our jJopultUion who have ever 
an opportunity of going to that city ; 
or to w'houi tile existence even of such 
a record of their triumph couhl Ih' 
known. Even upon those who may 
see it, the peculiar and salutary etfi'ct 
of a national Sen/fr'd monument wouhl 
be entirely lost. It would be regard- 
ed as a trophy of Ennhsh glory ; and 
however much it might animate our 
descenrlants to maintain the character 
of Britain on the field of European 
warfare, it would leave wholly un- 
touched those feelings of generous 
emulation by which the rival naiioiib 
of England and Scotland have hither- 
to been animated towards each other, 
and to the existence of whidi, so 
much of their common triumphs have 
been owing. 

It is in (tie preservation of this frel- 
ing of rivalry that we anticipate the 
most important effects of the national 
monument in this inetropilis. There 
is no danger that die ancient animosi- 
ty of the two nations will ever revive, 
or that the emulation of our armies 
will lead them to prove unfaitlifbl to 
the common cause in which they must 
hereafter be engaged, ^e sUttii feel- 
ings of feudal hatred with which tlie 
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Rrmics of England and Scotland for- 
merly met at Flodden or Bannock- 
burn, have now yielded to the emula- 
tion and friendship which form the 
surest basis of their common jirospcri- 
ty. 

But it is of the last importance that 
these feelings of national rivalry should 
not htj extinguished. In c'^cry part of 
the world the good effects of this em- 
ulation have been experienced. It is 
recorded, that at the seige of Namur, 
when the German troops were repul- 
se<l from the hro-ich, king William or- 
dered his English guards to advana' ; 
and the veteran warrior was so much 
affected with the devoted gallantry 
with which they pressed on to the as- 
sault, that, bursting into tears, he ex- 
claimed, “ Sec how my bra\e English 
fight.” At the storm of Bhurtpoor, 
when one of the British regiments was 
forced back by tlie dreadful fire that 
played on the heacli, one of the na- 
tive regiments was ordered to advance, 
and these brave men cheered as tlicy 
passed the British troops, who lay 
trembling in the trenches. Every 
body knows the distinguished gallant- 
ry with wliicli the Scottish regiments, 
in all tile actions of the present war, 
have sought to inuintuiii their ancient 
reputation ; and it is not to be for- 
gotten, that the first occasion on which 
tlie Cuirassiers of France were broken, 
was when the leading rt'giinents of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, bore 
down with rival valour on their 
columns ; and in the enthusiastic cry of 
the Greys, Scotland for ever,” we 
may perceive the value of tliost* na- 
tional recollections which it is the ob- 
ject of the prc.seiit edifice to reward 
and ])ei peiuate. 

If this spirit shall live in her armies ; 
if the rival valour which was formerly 
excited in llieir fatal wjus against each 
other, shall thus continue to animate 
them when fighting against their com- 
mon eiicmies, and if the rcinenibrancc 
of former division is preserved only 
to cement the bond of present union, 
England and Scotland may well, like 
the Douglas and Percy both together 

“be confident against the world in 
arms.” 

Foreign foe or false beguiling. 

Shall our union ne*er divide. 

Hand in hand, while peace is smiling. 

And in battle side by side. 

Before concluding, we cannot avoid 
saying a •few words on the design 

Voi. V. 


which should he followed in this na- 
tional edifice, and the influenee which 
the adoption of a perfect modeS is 
ted to have on the national taste. 

There is no fact more certain than 
that a due appreciation of the grand 

or the beautiful in architectural d^ 
sign, is not inherent in any individual 
or in any people ; and that towards 
the formation of a correct public taste, 
the existence of fine models is absolute- 
ly essential. It is this which gives 
men who have travelled in Italy or 
(ireece so evident a superiority in con- 
sidering the merits of the works of art 
in this country over those who have 
not had similar advantages ; and it is 
this which renders taste hereditary a- 
inong a people who have the models of 
ancient excellence continually before 
their eyes. 'Phe taste of Athens con^ 
tinued to distinguish its people long 
after they had ceased to be remarka- 
ble for any other and more honourable 
quality ; and Borne itself, in the days 
of its imperial splendour, was com- 
pelled to borrow from a people whom 
she had vanquished, the trophies by 
which her victories were to be com- 
memorated. To this day the lovers 
of art ffock from the most distant parts 
of the world to the Acropolis, and 
dwell with rapture on its unrivalled 
beauties, and scc*k to inhale, amid the 
ruins that surround them, a portion of 
the spirit by which they were conceiv- 
ed. I’lic remains of ancient Rome 
still serve as the model of every thing 
that is gi-eat in the designs of modern 
architects ; and in the Parthenon and 
the Colisseum we find the originals 
on which the dome of St Peters and 
the piaz/.a St Alarco have been formed. 
It is .T inalter of general observation, 
accordingly, that the inhabitants of 
Italy possess a degree of taste both in 
sculpture, architecture, and painting, 
which few persons of the most culti- 
vated understanding in transalpine 
countries can acquire. So true it. is, 
that the existence of fine models lays 
the only foundation of a correct pub- 
lic taste ; and Uial the transference of 
the model of ancient excellence to this 
country is the only means of giving to 
our people the taste by which similar 
excellence is to be produced. 

Now it has imfortunately happened 
that the Doric architecture, to which 
so much of the beauty of Greece and 
Italy is owing, has been hitlicrto little 
understood, and. still less- put in prac- 
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tics in thiis country. We meet with few 
persons who have not visited the re- 
mains of classical antiquity, who can 
conceive the matchless beauties of the 
temples of Minerva at Athens, or of 
Neptune at Pestum. And, indeed, 
if our conceptions of the Doric be 
t^en firom ue^few attempts at imita- 
tion of it which are here to be met 
^th, they would fall very far short, 
indeed, of what the originals are fitted 
to excite. 

In the National Monument of Scot- 
land an opportunity is afKirded of open- 
ing the public mind to a just apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of this style of ar- 
chitecture, and of presenting it, in its 
most engaging form, and under cir- 
cuiustatices |ieculiarly calculated to ex- 
cite attention. If the Pahthenon of 
Athens were transferred to Edin- 
burgh, the public taste would be form- 
ed on the finest modid wliicli exists in 
the world, and to the perfection of 
which the experience of two thousand 
years has borne testimony. The taste 
which sprung up round the work of 
Phidias might tlicn be transferred to 
our northern regions; and the city 
whose genius has already procured for 
it the name of the Modern Athens, 
might hope to vie with its immortal 
predecessor in the fine arts. Nor 
wrould such an attempt be at all in- 
consistent with the extent of the funds 
which may be looked to for the jiur- 
pose proposed. The Partlicnoii might 
be imitated In all its dimensions for 
£30,000 or £40,000; and although 
in such a copy tlie Prize would of 
course be wanting, yet this would not 
diminish the efiect of the edifice when 
seen from the distance of a few hun- 
drc*d yards. 

We are far from underrating the 
genius of modern architects, and when 
our metropolis is increasing in splen- 
dour, under the auspices of Playfair 
and Elliot, it would be ungrateful to 
insinuate, that sufficient ability for 
tlie formation of an original design is 
not to be found. ^ But in the choice 
of desi^s for a building which is to 
stand for centuries, and from which 
the taste of the metropolis in future 
i^es is in a greater measure to be 
formed, we conceive that it is abso- 
lutely essential to fix upon some mo- 
del of known and approved excellence. 
The erection of a monument in bad 
taste* er even of doubtful beauty, 
migbt destroy the just conceptions on 


this subject, which are beginning to 
prevail, and throw the national taste 
a century back at the time when it is 
making the most rapid advances to- 
wards perfection. It is in vain to ex- 
pect that human genius can ever make 

any thing more beautifVil than Uie Par- 
thenon. It is folly, therefore, to tempt 
fortune, when certainty is in our 
hands. 

There are many reasons besides, 
which seem in a peculiiir manner to 
recommend the Doric temple for the 
pro])os('d monument. By the habits 
of modern times, a different species of 
architecture has been devoted to the 
different purposes to which buildings 
may be applied ; and it is difficult to 
avoid believing, that there is some- 
thing in the separate styles which is 
peculiarly adapted to tlie difiereiit 
emotions they arc intended to excite. 
The light tracery, and lofty roof, and 
airy pillars of the Gothic, stx'in to ac- 
cord well with the sublime ft'elings 
and spiritual fervour of religion. Thu 
massy wall, and gloomy character of 
the castle, bespeak the abode of feudal 
power and the pageantry of barbaric 
magnifia'nce. The beautiful porticos, 
and columns, and rich cornices of the 
Ionic or Corinthian, seem well adapted 
for the public edifices in a great city ; 
for those which are destined for amuse- 
ment, or to serve for the purpose of 
public ornament. The PoUudian style 
is that of all others best adapted for 
the magnificence of private dwellings, 
and overwhelms the spectator by u 
Hood of beauty, against wliich the 
rules of cnticisiii are unable to with- 
stand. If any of these styles of archi- 
tecture were to be transferred from 
buildings destined for one purpose to 
those destined for another, the impro- 
priety of the change would appear very 
conspicuous. The gorgeous splendour 
of the Palladian front would be en- 
tirely misplaced, in an edifice destined 
for the purpose of religion ; and the 
rich pinnacles and gloomy aisles of the 
Gothic, would accord ill with the scene 
of modei'D amusement or festivity. 

Now the National Monument is an 
edifice of a >cry singular kind, and 
such as to require a style of architec- 
ture peculiar to itself. The Grecian 
Doric, as it is exhibited in the Par- 
thenon, appears singularly well adapt- 
ed for this purpose. Its form and 
character is associated in every culti- 
vated mind with tlie rccoUeciioiis of 
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claasical history ; and it recalls the bril- 
liant conceptions of national gloir as 
they were received during the ardent 
and enthusiastic period of youth; 
while its stern and massy form befits 
an edifice destined to commemorate the 
severe virtues and manly character of 
war. The effect of such a building, 
and the influence it would have on the 
public tastc^ would be incrensed to an 
indefinite degree, by the interest of 
tlie purpose to which it is destined. 
An edifice which recalled at once the 
interest of classical association, and 
commemorated the splendour of our 
own achievements, would impress it- 
self in the most indelible manner on 
the public mind, and force the beauty 
of its design on the roost careless ob- 
server. And there can be no doubt 
that this impression would be far 
greater, just l^cause it arose from a 
style of building hiiherto unknown in 
this country, and produced an effect 
as dissimilar from that of any other 
architectural design, as the national 
cmotioiis^vhich it is intended to awaken 
arc from those to which ordinary edi- 
fices arc destined. 

We cannot help considering tliis as 
a matter of great importance to this 
city, and to the taste of the age in 
which we live. It is no inconsiderable 
matter to have one building of fault- 
less design erected, an<l to have the 
youth of our jicople accustomed from 
tlieir infancy to behold the work of 
Phidias. But the ultimate effect which 
such a circumstance might produce on 
the taste of the nation, and the cele- 
brity of this metropolis, is far more im- 
portant. It is in vain to conceal, that 
the wealth and the fashion of England 
is every day attracting the higher part 
of our society to another capital , and 
that Edinburgh can never possess at- 
tractions of the same description with 
London, safficient to enable her to 
stand an instant in the struggle. But 
while LfOndon must always eclipse this 
city in all that depends on wealth, 
power, or fashionable elegance, nature 
has given to it the means of establish- 
ing a superiority of a higher and a 
more permanent kind. The matchless 
beauty of its situation, the superb cliffs 
by which it is surrounded, the mag- 
nificent prospects of the bay, which it 
commands, nave given to Edinburgh 
the means of becoming the most beau~ 
iiful town that exists in the world. 
And the inexhaustible quairies of free 


sMc, which lie in the immediate vi- 
cinity, have rendered architectural em- 
bellishment an easier olject in thiy 
city than in any other in the empire. 
'It cannot be denied, however, that 
much still remains to be done in this 
respect, and that every stranger ob- 
serves the striking contrast between 
the beauty of its private houses, and 
the deplorable scantiness of its public 

buildings. The establishment of a 
taste for edifices of an ornamental de- 
scription, and the gradual purification 
of the popular taste, which may fairly 
be expected from the influence of so 
peribet a model as the Parthenon of 
Athens, would ultimately, in all pro- 
bability, render this city the favourite 
residence of the fine arts ; the spot 
to which strangers would resort, both 
as the place wncre the rules of taste 
are to be studied, and the models of 
art are to be found. And thus, while 

London is the Rome of the empire, 
to vriiich the young, and the ambi- 
tious, and the gay, resort for the pur- 
suit of pleasure, of fortune, or of am- 
bition, Edinburgh might become an- 
other Athens, in whicn the arts and 
the sciences flourished, under the shade 
of her ancient fame, and established a 
dominion over the minds of men more 
permanent than even that which the 
Roman arms were able to effect. 

Should the Parthenon be finally 
fixed on as the model fi^r the aational 
monument, it seems hardly necessary 
to hint at the situation in which it 
ought to be placed. It is observed by 
Clarke, that of all the cities which he 
had visited during his extensive tra^ 
vels, Edinburgh bears die closest re- 
sembluncc to the cities of ancient 
Greece. Its position on a rock, in 
the middle of a fertile and champagne 
country ; the vicinity of the sea, and 
the disposition of the town at the base 
of the fortress, resemble in the most 
striking manner the situation of Co- 
rinth, Athens, Argos, and most of the 
Grecian capitals. To make the re- 
semblance complete, he adds, it is on- 
ly necessary to nave a temple of great 
dimensions placed on the Colton Hill ; 
and such an edifice, seen from all 
quarters, and ibrming an object in 
every landscape, would give a (Vesical 
air to that beautiful city of which the 
value cannot easily be conceived. We 
arc thoroughly persuaded, that the 
erection of the P^henon on the Gal- 
lon Hill would do more to odd to tlie 
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beauty of Edinburgh, tlian a million 
hud out in any other situation. 

The Greeks always fixed on on 
eminence for the situation of their 
temples, and whatever was the prac- 
tice of a people of such exquisite taste 
is well worthy of imitation. The 
Acropolis of Athens, the Acrocorin- 
thus of Corinth, the temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius in Egina, arc instances of 

the beauty of these edifices when placed 
on such conspicuous situations. At 
Athens in particular, the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius and of Theseus arc 
situated in the plain; but although 
the former is built in a style of mag- 
nificence to which tliere is no parallel, 
and is double the size of the Partlie- 
non, its effect is infinitely less striking 
than that of the temple of Minerva, 
which crowns the Acropolis, and 
meets tlic eye from every part of the 
adjacent country. 'I'he Temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius, in the island of 
Egina, is neither so large nor so beau- 
tiful as the Temple of Theseus ; hut 
there is no one who ever thought of 
comparing the eflect which the for- 
mer produces crowning a rich and 
wooded hill, to that which is felt on 
viewing the latter Htandlng in the 
plain of Attica. The Temple of Nep- 
tune, at Pestura, has a sublime eftect 
from the dosolatjon that surrouiidh it, 
and from the circumstance' of there 
being no emiiiLnce for many miles 
to iutcrferc with its stem and ve- 
nerable form ; but tlierc is no one 
who must not have felt that the 
grandeur of this edifice would be en- 
tirely lost if it W’jus jil.iced in a mo- 
dern city, and overtopped by build- 
ings destined for the most ordinary 
purposes. 'J’lie Temple of Vesta, at 
Tivoli, perched on the crag which 
overhangs the cataract, is adiuired by 
all the world ; but the temple to the 
same goddess, on the banks of the 
Tiber at Home, is passed over without 
notice, though the intrinsic beauty of 
the one is nearly as great as that of 
the other. To come nearer home, 
the Temple of St Ben^iinl’s Well is 
perhaps nearly as beautifiil a building 

as the observatory on the Calton Hill, 
hut no one we believe ever thought of 
comparing the delight experienced by 
^ic sight of the one to that which 
yjjhe other produces ; and the county 
'tooms are built precisely, so far as the 
columns go, on the modd of the Erych- 
theum at Athens ; but no one who 


has seen these columns only in their 
present situation, overtopped by the 
lofty piles by which they ore sur- 
rounded, could conceive the beauty of 
the originals, standing on the ruck of 
the Acropolis, and gilded by the rays 
of an Athenian sun. 

In the landscapes too of Claude and 
PouBsin, who knew so well the situa- 
tion in hich every building appears 
to most ailvantage, the ruins of tem- 
ples are almost always placed on pro- 
iiiinetit fronts, or on the summit of 
small hills ; in such a situation, in 

short, as the Calton Hill presents. 
The practice of the ancient Greeks, in 
the choice of situations for their tem- 
ples, joined to that of the modern 
Ifcilian painters in their ideal represen- 
tations of the same objects, leaving no 
room to doubt that the course which 
they followed was that wliich the pe- 
culiar uutiire of the building requir- 
ed. 

If it shall he said that the Calton 
Hdl would he too crowded, and that 
theio is not suflicuMit room for the 
observatory and such a li'inple as has 
now been proposed, the answer is, 
Uiat on the Acropolis of Athens, 
winch has been admired for two thou- 
sand years, the temphs are much 
more crowileil, and in particular that 
the l’>ychthcum hears nearly the sauu' 
proportion to the J*artlienon winch 
tlie observatory would do to tlie pro- 
pos(‘d edifice. If the iiioiminent to 
Lord Nelson is an obstacle to such a 
building, nothing would be easier 
than to pull it dowm and build uj* 
another in some oihcr situation mure 
worthy of the hero to whom it is con- 
secrated, and more consonant Ui the 
public taste, which has improved so 
remarkably since it W'as built. Ilie 
expense of such a proceeding would 
not he a fourth jmrt of the cost of the 
ground in any other central situation 
in the city. 

It IS difficult to estimate the addi- 
tion which the Parthenon, if placed 
on the rock where Nelson's Monu- 
ment now' stands, would make to the 
beauty of Ediuburgh. To a stranger 
who enters the city from the London 
Boad, it would be the most splendid 
of all objects, both in approaching the 
eastern slope of the Calton Hill, and 
crowning the superb cliff that over- 
hangs the road immediately before 
you enter Waterloo place. From the 
North Bridge it would rise in une- 
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quailed majestv above the other edi- 
fices with which the southern front of 
the Calton Hill is covered ; and give 
the last finish to that romantic p^oun 
of towers, rocks, and castellated 
buildings, which arc collected on that 
interesting spot. From Prince’s Street 
it would form the appropriate back- 
giouiul to th(i magnificent vista of 
Waterloo Place, and exhibit at the 
close of that beautiful (irccian StrtH‘t 
the most splentlid of CTreeian triumph- 
al cfiifices. From every side it would 
give a classical air to the scenery in 
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the vicinity of the metropolis^ and 
blend the interest of recent events 
with the delightful recollections of 
ancient glory. And we cannot help 
thinking, tliat as the Calton Hill is 
tlie most conspicuous and the most 
beautiful situation which the city can 
afford, BO it is the only one worthy of 
the sublime purjiose to which the na- 
tional monument is destined, and 
alone fit to be the depositary of a na- 
tion’s gratitude for tlie memorable 
evt‘nts and unrivalled glory of the 
present age. 


JJOWLES'S ANSWJiR TO CAMPBELL.” 


In his Essay on English Poetry, Mr 
Campbell has found fault with Mr 
Bowles for certain alledged observa- 
tions on the genius and moral charac- 
ter of Pope. i\Ir Bowles feels hiinself 
rather unfairly dealt with by the dis- 
tinguished Critic, and in a very tein- 
)icrate and manly lettcT has pointed 
out Ills iiuimentional misrepresenta- 
tions. It is always to be lamented 
when any inisundei standing takesplace 
between men of genius, — moie cn)>e- 
ei.illy with regard to those subjects 
dearest to their hearts, and on which 
it is natural to believe their opiinions 
would perfectly harmonize, were they 
fully and clearly expressed. Mr 
Bowles is evidently much hurt at be- 
ing held ii}) by so high an authority as 
JMr ('ampbell as an unfair and unphi- 
loTOpliical critic on the genius of a 
poet wlium it lias lately been the vul- 
gai fashion to decry, and we think lie 
lias done pirfectly right in thus pub- 
licly vindicating himself from such a 
charge. It must have been unpleasant 
enough to JMr Bowles to hear this 
most untbiindcd charge against him 
wulely circulated by the Edinburgh 
Jleview— and chanted by so many 
mocking birds from all tlio shrub- 
beries of criticism, — but while it would 
have been beneath his dignity to no- 
tice tile abuse of those whose 
professetl trade," he says, is misre- 
presentation," it would have sliewn 
either a consciousne^ss of its truth or 
un indifference to its falsehood, to 


have remained silent when siicli an ac- 
cusation was repeated or echoed by one 
of the greatest poets of the age. We 
think that Mr Campbell, though one 
of the fairest and most generous of 
critics, has altogether misconceived tlie 
scope ami tendency of Mr Bowles’s ob- 
servations, and that this may be* put 
iu a clear light in a very few words. 

Mr Bowles courteously but plainly 
tells Mr Campbell, that he could not 
have read his criticism on Pope, ex- 
cept in the pages of the Edinburgh 
Keview wlierc it is so grossly misre- 
prc.sented, and tlicrefore he gives it, 
verbatim, as foUows : 

** * All ini.igcs drawn from whatig BEAU- 
TIFUL or suiiLiwE in the wohks of na- 
TI7HE, are moru beautiful and gublime 
than images drawn from art, and are there- 
fore more poetical. In like manner, those 
PARSioKs of the HUMAN HEART which 
belong to nature in general, are, per 4r, 
more adapted to the hioheu species of 
poetry than thube which are derived from 
tncidruial and transient manna s.* 

The reader will instantly perceive, that 
these propositions are connected and con- 
secutive ; and to prevent the possibility of 
their being understood otherwise, 1 added, 
as illustrations, the following instances, 
equally connected and consecutive. 

" ‘ A description of a forest is more 
poetical than a cultivated garden ; and the 
pa.suons which are pourtrayed in the Kris- 
TLE OF Eloisa, render such a poem more 
poetical, (whatever might be the dijprremc 
of merit in point of composition) intnnsical- 
ly more jHnitiealy than a poem founded on 
Ute characters, incidents, and modes of 


* The Invariable Principles of Poetry ; in a Letter addi^sed to Thomas Campbell 
Esq. ; occasioned by some critical observ'ations in liis Specimens ot British Poets, parti- 
oilarly relating to the poetical character of Pope; by the Reverend W. L. Bowles. 
London, Longman & Co. 1819. 
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§MM for iastanoe, the Rape of 
die Lode.' 

•* The reader will flee« in this statement^ 
• geoecal preposition connected with its il- 
Instadona. Further, to prevent miscon. 

oqptUHi, 1 addedy 

** ‘ Let me not, however, be consider^ 
M tbifilting that the alone consti- 

tutes poetical excellency. The ex^tion is 
to be taken into view at the same time ; fbr, 
with Lord Harvey, wc might ^ fall asleep 
met the Creation of Blackmore, but 
be alive to the touches of animation and 
aadre in Boileau.* By execution, 1 mean not 
only the colours of expresnon^ but tlie design, 
the contrast of light and shade, the mas- 
terly management, the judidous disposition, 
and, in short, every thing that ^ves to a 
GREAT 8UUJECT INTEREST and anima- 
tion.' 

“ ‘ The SUBJECT and the execution 
are equally to be considered ; Uie one, res- 
pecting the poetry ; the other, the art and 
talcuis of the poet. With regard to the 
frst. Pope cannot be pished among the 
HIGHEST ORDER of POETS : With T^ard 
to the second, none was ever his su- 
perior.* 

We think that all this is so very ra- 
tional, judicious, and true, that neither 
Mr Campbell nor any otlicr person can 
have a single word to say against it. 
Mr Campb^, however, ha.s somehow 
or other taken up an erroneous view of 
Mr Bowles's opinions, and in the fol- 
lowing well- written, ami indeed beau- 
tiful paraCTaph, he is obviously com- 
bating a shadow. 

“ Pope’s works have been twice given to 
ihe world by editors who cannot be taxed 
with the slightest editorial partiality to- 
wards his fame. The last of these is the 
Rev. Mr Bowles, in speaking of whom I 
beg leave most distinctly to disclaim the 
dightest intention of undervaluing his ac- 
knowledged merit as a poet, however freely 
and fully I may dissent from his critical es- 
timate of the genius of Po]^ Mr Bowles, 
in forming this estimate, lays ^at stress 
upon the argument, that Po^'s images are 
dkwn from art more than from nature. 
That Pope was neither so insensible to the 
beauties of nature, nor so indistinct in de- 
scribing them as to forfeit the character of 
a muine poet, is what I mean to urge, 
wimout ocaggerating his pictur^ueness. 
But before spudung of that quality in his 
vritiogs, 1 would beg leave to observe, in 
fhe flnt place, that the faculty by which a 
poet luminously describes objects of art, is 
cnentiaHy the same faculty which enables 
him to be a fiuthful descriW of simple na- 
t«R ; in the second dace, that nature and 
ait are to a greater degree nlative terms in 
poetical desenptfoR tbra is generally recol- 
lected ; and, thirdly, that artificial objects 
and mannen are of so much importance io 


fiction, as to make the exquisite description 
of them no less characteristic of genius than 
the description of timple physi^ appesr- 
ances. The po^ is * creauan's heir.’ He 
deepens our social interest in exutence. It 
is surely by the liveliness of the interest 
which he excites in existence, and not by 
the class of subjects which he chooses, that 
we most fiiirly appreciate the genius or the 
life of lifo which is in him. It is no ir- 
reverence to the external charms of nature 
to say, that they are not more important to 
a poet’s study than the manners and afite- 
tioDs of his species. Nature is the poet’s 
goddess ; but by nature no one rightly un- 
derstands her mere inanimate face-4iow- 
cver charming it may be— mr the simple 
landscape paintmg of trees, clouds, pieci- 
inces, and flowers. Why tlien try Pope, or 
any other poet, exclusively by ms powers 

of describing inanimate phenomena ? Na- 
ture, in the wide and proper sense of the 
word, means life in all its drcunistances— 
nature moral as well as cxUncniiL A.s die 
subject of inspired fiction, nature indues 
artificial forms and manners. Richardson 
is no less a painter of nature than Homer. 
Homer himseU* is a minute describer of 
works of art ; and Milton is foil of imagery 
derived from iL Satan’s spear is compared 
to the pine that makes * die mast of some 
great ammiral,’ and his shield is like the 
moon, but like ihe moon artificially seen 
through the glass of the Tuscan arust. The 
*■ spint-stirring drum, the car-picrcing fife, 
the royal banner, and all qiiitiity, pride, 
pomp, and circumstances of glorious war,* 
ore artificial images. When Shakspeore 
groups into one view the most sublime ob- 
jects of' die universe, he fixes first on * the 
cloud-capt towers, die gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples.' Those who have ever 
witnessed the spectacle of the launching of 
a ship of the line, will perhaps forgive me 
for adding tliis to the examples of the sub- 
lime objects of artificial life. OS that spec- 
tacle 1 can never foxpt tlie impression, and 
of having witnessed it reflected from die 
foKoa of ten diousand spectators. They 
seem yet before me— I sympathise with 
their deep and silent expectation, and with 
their final burst of enthusiasm. It was not 
a vulgar joy, but an affecting national so- 
lemnity. When the vast bidwark ^rang 
ftom her cradle, the calm water on which 
she swung majestically round gave the ima- 
gination a contrast of the ston&y element 
on which .she was soon to ride. All the 
days of battle and die nights of danger 
which she bad to encounter, all the ends of 
the earth which she had to visit, and all 
that she had to do and to suffor for her coun- 
try, rose in awful presentiment before die 
mind ; and when the heart gave her a be- 
nediction, it was like one pionounoed on a 
living being.” 

Mr B&wles then makes some remarks 
0 X 1 this passage, which vre think admi- 
rably cxprcs^i and therefore quote. 
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** I beg yon to observe, Sir, that, ia 
my first proposition, 1 do not say that 
WORKS OF ART ore in*Do instance poeiu 
cal; but only that * what is sublime or 
beautiiul in works of nature is Moui: so !* 
Tile very expression * more 90 * is a proof 
that poetry belongs, though not in the same 
degree, to both. 1 must also beg you to 
remark, that, having laid down diis posi- 
tion, I observe, in tlie very next sentence, 
(lest it should be mihuuderstood os it now 
is, and was by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review,) substantially as follows, — ^that 
the general and loftier passions of human 
nature are more poetical than aruiicial 
mannets; t)ic one bang eternal, the other 
lo(»l and transitory. 1 thmk tlie mere 
stating of these circumstances will be suf- 
iident to shew, that both the Edinburgh 
Review and yourself have completely mis- 
represented my meaning. With res^icct to 

the images from art, wliidi you have 
adduced as a triumphant answer to what I 
laid down, I shall generally observe, tliat 
7/our own iUuxtiiUiime are against you. 
The Edinburgh Review, in the same man- 
ner, had spoken of the Pyramids. Now 
the Pyramids of Egypt, the Cliinese Wall, 
&.C. had ocmrred to me, at the time of 
writing, as undoubtedly poetical in 
M'ouKS of Aiii ; but I supposed that any 
reflecting person would see that these were 
poetical, not essentially as tooths of' ari^ but 
from associations both witli the highest 
feelings of nature, and some of her sub- 
liniest external works. The generations 
swept away round the ancient base of the 
Pyramids, the ages that are past since their 
erection, the mysterious obscurity of tlieir 
origin, and many otlicr complex ideas, en- 
ter into the imagination at the thought of 
these wonderful structures, besides the 
association widi boundless deserts ; as tlie 
AVall of China is associated with unknown 
rocks, mountains, and rivers. Build a pyr- 
amid of new brick, of the same dimensions 
as the pyTamids of Egypt, in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and then say how much of tlie poet- 
ical sublimity of tlic immense and immortal 
piles in the deserts of Egypt is derived, not 
JYam art, but from tlie association with 
GENERAL NATURE ! Place your own 
image of tlie ‘ giant of the western 
star’ upon such a pyramid, if it could be 
made as high as the Andes, and say whe- 
ther it would be considered as poetiml as 
now it appears, ‘ looking ftom its throne of 
clouds o’er half the world.’ I had often 
conridered these and such instances genc- 
raUy and specifically; and think, if you 
reflect a moment, you will agree with me, 
that though they are works of art, they arc 
rendered poetical chiefly by tliose moral 
or physical associations of general na- 
ture with which they are connected. But 
to come to your most interesting example. 
Let us examine the ship which you have 
described so beautifully. On wbat does the 
poetical beauty deiHsnd.^ not on art, but 


NATURE. Take away the svoves, tb« 
frindf, the tm, that, in aasoeiation wiA 
the streamer and sails, make them look m 
beautiful! take all poetical aaaiwiatiwu y 
away, ONE will become a strip of Miif» 
bunting, and the other a piece of coaiae 
canvass on three tall poles ! f 

You speak also of the foetkal effect 
of the drum and ^ / Are the drum and 
fife poetical without other associations ? In 
the quotation firom l^iakspeaTC, which you 
adduce, the fife ia * ear piercing,’ and the 
drum is * spirit stirring ;’ and both are as- 
sociated, by the consummate art of Shak- 
speare— with what P— with ‘ pride, pomp, 
and ciiicuAisTANCE of GLORIOUS wak!’ 

and passions and pictures are called up; 
those of fortitude, d' terror, of jnty, &c. 
&c. ; arms glittering in tlu sun, and ban- 
ners waving in the air. It is these pic- 
tures and passions from general na- 
TURE, and these alone, whi(di make a 
drum or fife poetical ; and let the same 
drum or fife be heard before a booth in a 
ftur, or in a regiment witli wooden guns, 
and this poetical effect will be lost. 1 
tlicrefore turn your own instances against 
you. 

** Having laid down my first position, I 
proceeded to speak of a minor province of 
the poet’s art, descriptions of ex'temcd na- 
ture. 1 had spoken of the higher order of 
poetry, as derived from the loftier passions 
of NATURF.. What I said of tlie know, 
ledge of EXTERNAL NATURE was not 
with ii view of shewing that a poet should 
be a botanist, or even a Dutch paint- 
er; but that no one could be * pre- 
eminent,* as a great itlescriptive) poet, with- 
out this knowledge, wliich peculiarly distin- 
guishes CowpER and Thomson* The 
objects I had in view, when 1 used the ex- 
pressions objected to, were Fope*s Pastorale 
and Ti'’indsor Forest; and I thought my 
meaning could not have been misunder- 
stood. 1 will appeal to your own quota- 
tion from tlie first of these poets. Why is 
CowrEB so eminent as a desenpuve poet ? 
for I am now speaking of this part of his 
poetical character alone. Because he is 
die most accurate describer of the works of 
external natute, and for that reason is su- 
perior, as a ^Mcriptivc poet, to Pope. 
Every tree, and every peculiarity of colour 
and riiape, are so described, that the reader 
becomes a spectator, and is doubly inter- 
ested with the truth of colouring, and the 
beauty of die scene, so vividly and so de- 
lightfuUy punted from nature herself ; and 
you yourself have observed the same in 
your criticism on this exquisite poet, in 

WORDS AS DECISIVE AS MY OWN. 

** Having thus merely stated my senti- 
ments in general, as diey stand in order 
uid connection in the Essay on die Poetic 
Character of Pope, 1 shall now pursue 
your arguments more in detaiL 

** You say, * as die snbject of nuphrd 
fiction, nature includet artificial forms and 
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mannert,* * Richardson is no less a «< But Richardson and Homer are not 
painter of nature than Homer !* 1 will sufficient to overwhelm me and my hypoth- 
not stoop to notice your vague expr^sion csis ; and it is remarked) as if the argument 
of * inspired Jtction but Will admit that was at once drcisive^ that Milton is full of 
Richardson is not less a painter of na- imagery derived from art ; * Satan's spear/ 
Care than Homer. For, indeed. Rich- for example, is compared to the * mast of 


ARDBON, 

Irritat, muket, falsis terroribus implet, 

ITt magus ! 

But let us take Clarissa Harlow, the most 
affecting of Rjchaiitison's * inspired fic- 
tions !’ Though Lovelace be a character in 

ARTIFICIAL LIFE, the interest we take 
in the history of Clarissa is derived from 
FEELINGS of OENERAL NATURE. Its 
great characteristic is pathos ; and this I 
have distmguisiied as a far more essential 
property of poetry than flowers and leaves ! 
The passions excited are those of general 
nature; and so far, and no fartlier, is 
Kxcuartjson poetical. There is nothing 
poetical in the feathered hat or tlie sword- 
knot of Lovelace; nor in the gallant but 
attijicial manners of this accomplished vil- 
lain. In Sir Charles (irandison the cha- 
lacter of Clementina is pijcttcal, and for the 
same reasons ; but there is nothing very 
jiochcal in Sir (.harlcs himsdf, or * the ve- 
nerable Mrs Shirley !' 

** 1 must here observe, that when I 
speak of passions as poetical, 1 speak of 
those which are most elevated or pathetic ; 
for it is true, passions are described in Ter- 
ence as well as Sophocles ; but I con- 
fine my definition to what is hetme^ jm/A- 
ihnCy patfuiir^ or htautiful, in human feel- 
ings ; and this distinction is kept in view 
through the Kssay on tliu I'oetic Character 
of Pope. Shakspeare displays the 
same wonderful powers in Falstaff as in 
i.ear, but not the same pociwaf jwwers; 
and the provinces of con]edy and tragedy 
will be always separate ; tJie one relating to 
abstract emotions, the otlier combined with 
the passing fmhtons^ and incidental variaF 
tions of the ‘ Cynthia of tlie raimite.’ 

“ To proceed ; you say, ‘ Homer him- 
self is a minute dcscriher of works of art !* 
But arc his descriptions of works of art 
more poetical than his descriptions of the 
great feelings of nature ? Nay, the whole 
of the Odyssey derives its peculiar charm 
from the scenes of nature ; as the Iliad 
does from its loftier passions. But do you 
realty diink that the catalogue of the Gre- 
dan sldps is as pociit-al as the animated 
horses of Achilles; and do you think Ho- 
mer would have been so great a poet, if 
he had been only a minute desenber of 
works of axt? Jejune ai the catalogue of 
the leaders and ships is, how much more 
interesting and poetical is it rendered by 
the brief interspersions of varied and na- 
tural landscape, and it is this very dreum- 
stance that the diy account any inter- 
est at all. Besides, was the age of Homer 
an lera of refinement or artificial life ? by 
whom not even such a poeUcal teork of aft 
as a bridge is mentioned ! 


SOME UREAT ADMIRAL !' Supposing it IS, 
do you really think Jj^ such a comparison 
malms the description ot Satan's spear a 
whit more pocttcal; 1 think muc/t les* so. 
But Milton was not so iinpoetical as you 
imagine, though I think his simile does not 
greatly add to our poetical ideas of Satan's 
sjieor ! The * mast of the great admiral* 
might have been left out ; but remark, in 
this image Milton does nut compare Sa- 
tan’s spear ‘ with the mani of some great 
admiral^' as you assert. The passage is, 

* His spear, to ei^ual which the tallest 

PINE 

‘ Hewn on Norwegian hills, to re 

the mast 

‘ Of some great admiral, were but a wand !' 
You leave out the chief, 1 might say the 
only, drctunstance which reconcilcH the 

* mast' to us ; and having detruncated Mil- 

ton's image, triumphantly say, * Milton is 
full of imagery derived from art!!' You 
come on, * ihiisttaijuc' and say, 

not only Satan’s spear is compared t«» au 

‘ admiral's but * hif> shu’Ui to ihu^ 

mmi srui ihrough a idrscope /' 

“ My dear Sir, consider a little. You 
forget the passage ; or have purposely left 
out more than half of its es^iintial poetical 
beauty. What Tcason have I to complain, 
when you use Milton thuA ? I bcbccch you 
recollect Milton’s image. 

‘ Hifi ponil’rous shield, 

* Hung on his sliouldcrs like the mixin, 

whose orb 

* Through optic glass the T uscan artist vitws 

* AtKVENlNG,! llOMTllETOPOrFESOLr., 

‘ OrinVALDARNO.toni.M RY NEW' LANDS, 

‘ Rivers, or uountalns, in her spot- 
TV tJl.OBi:.' 

“ Who does not perceive llic art of the 
poet in introducing, besides the telescope, as 
if conscious how unpoeticul it was in itself, 
all the circumstances from nature, ri/ti- 
nal nature. The evening— the top of Fe- 
sole— the scenes of V ddarno,— and the 
LANDS, MoirxTAiNs, and rivers, in the 
moon’s orb ? It is these which make the 
passage poetical, and not the * tcdoncope!' 

This is, we tliiiik, a complete and 
satisfactory explanation ; and we are 
sure tliat none of our readers will find 
fault with our long quotation. Mr 
Bowles, afterwards alluding to llie ac- 
cusation brought against him of ** try- 
ing Pope exclusively by liis power of 
describing inauiiiiate phenomena,'" asks 
Mr Campbell, 

** Have I ever tried Pope by the exclu- 
sive power of painting inanimate phenomena ? 
Have 1 ever denied that nature, in the pro- 
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per sense of the word, means nature moral 
as wellas external ? Have I not, in the very 
6r8t sentences of the observations on Pope's 
Poetical Character, said nearly the same 
thing ? Could this utterly escape your no- 
tice, if you had (I will not say read the eri- 
tiVijm,) but only looked at the two first sen- 
tences 

M r Campbell, after speaking of Pope's 
power of* description, goes on as follows. 

“ I am well aware that neither these, nor 
^ilar instances, will come up to Mr 
Bowles's idea of that talent fur the pictur- 
esque which he deems essential to poetry. 

* The true poet,’ says that wrilci, * should 
have an eye attentive to, and familiar with, 
every change of season, every variation of 
light and shade of nature, every rock, every 
tree, and every leaf in her secret places. He 
whu has not an eye to observe these, and 
who ciuinnt, with a glance, distmguish every 
hue in her variety, must be so far deficient 
in one of the essential qualities of a poet.' 
Every roch, every leaf, every diversity of 
hue in natuic's variety ! Assuicdly this 
botanizing ])erspicacity might be esbcntiol to 
a Dutch Hower painter ; but Sophocles dis- 
plays no such skill, and yet he is a genuine, 
a great, and aflecting poit. liven in de- 
serihing the desert island of Pluloctetcs, 
there is no minute observation of nature's 
hues in secret jilaccs. 'J'hroughout the 
Greek tragedians there is iiutliing to shew 
them more attentive observers of inanimate 
objects than other men. Pope's discnnii- 
nation lay in the lights and shades of hu- 
man manners, which are, at least, a-t inte- 
resting as those of rocks and leaves. In 
moral cloijuenco he is foi ever ih’tmos ti ?;/- 
stalls iihi. 'file imnd of a jHiet employed 
in concentrating such lines as these descrip- 
tive of creative power, wliich 

* Duildb life on death, on change duration 

founds. 

And bids th’ eternal wheels to know tlieir 

rounds,’ 

might well be excused for not descending 
to the minutely picturesque. The vindic- 
tive pcrsunaliiy of Ills satire is a fault of 
the man, md not of the poet. But his wit is 
not all his charm. He glows with passion 
in tlic lipislle of F.loisa, and diqilajs a lofty 
feeling, nuicli above tliat of tlie satirist and 
the man of the w'orld, m his prologue to 
C'ato, and his Epistle to Lord Oxlord. I 
know not how to designate the po.sscssur of 
such gifts but by the name of a genuine 
poet — 

.. ■ ■ qualem vix repperit unum 
MilLbiis in multis homiiiiuii consultus 

Apollo. Ausouius/* 

To the charge thus eloquently brought 
forward, IMr Bowles replies, we think, 
very triumphantly. 

“ The minute knowledge of w/n nal na- 
ture, which I laid down as one essential of 
a great descriptive piict, you apply to 
diOHSt in whose more elevated works (the 
Vor. V. 


subject of wliich are the loftier passlouB of 
/general nature) descriptions of extemai na- 
ture ought least of all to have place. But 
perhaps^I ought to thank you for thus bring- 
ing me back to the delightful remembrance 
of the most interesting studies of my youtii, 
—the tragedies of Sophocles, and particu- 
larly the Sperebian fountains, the Lem- 
nian rock, and the solitary cave of Philoc- 
tetes — There is no minute desmption of 
leaves and flowers ; no, sir, certainly not ; 
but you have forgotten that the affecting 
stoiy of the desolate Philoctetes displays not 
only the higher passions of generai. ka- 
TunK, but exhibits the interesting admix- 
ture of many of the external beauties of her 
most romantic scenery, of her most secluded 
solitudes. It is many years since I read it ; 
but recalled to its wild poetic scenery, and 
impassioned language, 1 repeated, with a 
Sigh, 

Nuif 0 * a x^r.vxi, yXuxtov rt 

Ke-t-rofi'v vu»s, Xet^ofiiv 

tfwoTe t^iSavTts. 

o> ftc. 

It IS the rocks, the caves, the wild and 
solitary scciicrv, the desert island, and tlie 
surrounding srus, all images of nature, tliat, 
mixed witli tlie language of human passions 
derived from the same general nature, give 
this ancient and unique drama its peci^ar 
charm ; reminding us of tlie romantic ima- 
gery in thc'rempcstand Midsummer Night's 
1 Ircum, so beautifully interwoven by Shak- 
speare witli tho«,e interesting dramas. 

“ The miserable abode of the lonely in- 
habitant of Lemnos is marked by one image 
drawn from art, which is so minute, and 
sets .so stiongly before us the wants and poor 
resources of the desolate exile, that none of 
the minute circumstances wliich render so 
natural the narrative of llobinson Crusoe, 
can be imagined more affecting. 1 allude 
to tile * avTOT(^vKov ViKvrvf/tK (pxvkttoyit ny/tg 
TiMriiAOLr in the cave of I'hiloetrtesL 

I’here is nothing poetical in an ill-carved 
cup ; but in this place it is rendered so, and 
most strikingly aflecting, by the assoaated 
circunistanccb 

“ 1 forgot to notice one of your instances, 
and that too staking to be passed over. To 
retittn, therefore, from Sophocles to Shak- 
spearc, from general pasnom to description. 
In the quotation from Shakspeare, where 
you triumphantly appeal to the * inrenx^ 
and solemn temples, and gorgeous palaces ;* 
recollect, sir, the tower is ‘ cloud^apt the 
temple is associated with the * solemnity' of 
religious awe ; and ‘ palaces' with the splen- 
dour of cartlily niagniflcenc.e : and all these 
images ore brought into one grand and aw- 
ful picture, to shew the mighty devastation 
of final ruin ; and are associuted w'ith that 
leading idea of tlie destruction of the globe 
itself, which will leave not a wreck be- 
hind ! Thus tlie * ckud-capt towers' become 
highly poetical ; nor con 1 leave this point 
without speaking a word of the particular 
object of the tower. Pope lumsclf has 
3 1 ) 
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thought its im^ so pleasing, that, in the 
catalogue of ships from Homeri he sets be- 
fore us the prospect of English spins, not 
Gredam If tlie ' doud-capt tower' itself be 
a strildng, and often a beautiful, object ; 
now mudi more poetical, when, grey witli 
years, or illumined by the setting sun, it 
carnes the thought to that worship widi 
which it is connected, the sabbaths of our 
forefathers; or harmonizes with the soft, 
sinldng landscape of evening, and tlie ideas 

of another world.” 

This is written like a genileinaii, a 
scholar, a poet, and a Christian. As 
we have quoted all that Mr Campbell 
has charged Mr Bowles with, wc are 
in justice bound to give, as entire as 
our limits will permit, that gentlcmun's 
reply. It concludes tlius: 

** But, enough of this ! 1 have read your 
observations with greater attention than you 
could have read niiiie ; and having so read 
them, I must confess 1 do not find one point 
established against those positions which 1 
had distinctly laid down, unless tlut may be 
called an answer, where, in refutation of so 
plain a position, you say the same thing. 

** For another circumstance, which almost 
persuades me you never read my Cnticiwai 
on Pope's Poetic Charat'tcr, is this. You 
say, * lie glows with passion in the Kpistle 
of Kloisa ; and displays a lofty feeling, much 
ahove diat of the satirist and man of the 
world, in his Prologue to Cato, and hia 
Epistle to Ijord Oxford.’ — CantphrlL 

“ Tliis may be called by Mr I'cny ‘ an 
answer!' how complete an answer it is, will 
bo slKwn by the following few linos of my 
Criticism ; ‘We regret that we luve Lttle 
inure truly pathetic from his pen than tlie 
Epistle of EluLSii ; the Elegy to tlir unfortu- 
nate Lady ; and let me not forget one of the 
sweetest and most melodious of his pathetic 
effusions, the itddross to l.onl Oxford, 

* Such were tlie notes iiiy oncc-lov’d Poet 
sung.’ Jioivks. 

“ As I am conscious' of having been mis- 
understood, ni!i> 1 again intreut pardon for 
sliewitig what I did say of u poem founded 
on numHcrs, and what 1 did mt. 1 said tins 
of the Rape of the Lock. * In this compu- 
sition I'opc stands alone, unrivalled, and 
possibly never to be rivalled. All Im suc- 
cessful labour of correct and musical verMfi- 
cation, all his talents of accurate description, 
diough in an inferior province of poetry, are 
here consummately displayed ; and as far as 
artiffeial life, that is, “ lua/oic/s," not vas- 
SI OKS, arc capable of being rendered poeti- 
cal, they are here rendered so by the fancy, 
the propriety, the elegance, and the poetic 
beauty of tlie machinery.' 

“ Now 1 would put to you a few phun 
questions ; and 1 would beseccli you not to 
adt whether 1 mean tliis or that, for 1 think 
you must now understand what I do mean, 
1 would beseech you also not to write beside 
die quesUoHt but answer simply and plainly. 


whether you think dint the sylph of Pope, 

* trembling over the froth of a 0(^See-pot,* 
be an ima^ os poedcal as the delicate and 
quaint Arid, who sings, ‘ Where the bee 
sucks, tliere lurk 1 ?' Or the elves of Shak- 
speare : 

‘ ■ — . .Spirits of another sort, 

« That witli the morning ligL^ make sport* 
Whether you think the description of a game 
of cards be as poctkal, supposing tlie execu- 
tion in the artists equal, as a descripUon of 
a WALK in a forest ? Whether an age of 
refinement be as conducive to pictures of 
poetry, its a }>enod less retined ? Whether 
passions, affections, A: e. of the human heart, 
be not II higher source of what is pathetic or 
sublime in jwetry, than habits or iiianncrii, 
that apply only to artificial life ? If you 
agree aith me, it is all 1 meant to say ; if 
not, we differ, and alw'ays .sli.tll, on the prin- 
ciples of poetic.d iTkticism. 

“Your last observation is this : ‘ I know 
not how to designate the possessor of such 
gifts, but by the name of a genuine poet.* 
Nor do I, nor did 1 ever; and 1 will ven- 
ture to assert, Uiat if you examine well what 
I here have said on Pope's several writings, 
you will not tliink I ever shewed reluc- 
tance to attribute to him that high niune. 

“ Again. You say, ‘ Pdim 's di<.rrimi- 
nation lies in the lights and siindcs of /Vu- 
mat^ manntns, which are at least as inte- 
resting as thost of forks and hum /' Does 
it require more lh«tn tlie coininoncst under- 
standing to perccivi' the falluvy of tins lan- 
guage. 

“ I fear it would he thought lm])eTtincnt to 
ask you utwhat University you aeijmred your 
logic ; but 1 guess your knowledge of the 
art was not acquired <it Oxford. ^ our logic 
IS tills : ‘ Tluntun manmn are tlie jirovince 
of poets;’ therefore, ‘ the^r/i^’H/Zand hflur 
jmsbuuis are not fiuoc poetical than manuns 
of arii final If.' Shall f hint further, that 
tlie expression hmnuu muortets is vague and 
inapplicable, lluvtuu manners may desig- 
nate equally tlie red Indian in the forests 
of the Mississippi ; rlie plumed soldier, and 
the grey-haired nunstrel of chivalry ; or 
Peggy Moreen, in a Both ball-ronm. 
Every comedy, every farce, has human 
manners ; but niy projHisition was confined 
to nmnurrsof airfinvd age, which I called ar- 
tificial; and which you have art^ficialhf 
slurred over with irrelevant expressions, 
that prove nothing. Artificial manners arc 
human, but * hnman manncfs* need not be 
‘ artificialJ* 

1 beg further to say, that there is not one 
passage, concerning the poetical beauties of 
which you have so jusuy spoken, which 1 
have not expressly pointed out myself, as 
the reader may find in turning to the pas- 
sages ; particularly let him remember what 
1 have said res]x:ctmg the pa Tiros and the 
PICTURES and the solemn and sweet 
HARMONIES, of the Epistle of Kloisa. 
And can 1 help pointing out, not with 
triumph^ but with regret, that you not only 
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agree leWi me in some pointet but that where 
we differ your critidBin oondictingly laboun 
against your own argument; for when, 
nearly in the last sentence, you say, * he. 
Pope, glnve wUh pasdtni in the Kloisa, 
and displays a i.oft y feelin^^, much above 
that of the satieist and man of tlie world, 
in his Prologue to Cato, and his Epistle to 
lAnrd Oxford ;* what is that but to say, 
that * glowing passions and lofty feeUnge 
are much above those which distinguish 
tlie SATIRIST and man of the world ! !* 

In the concluding pages of his pam- 
phlet, Mr Bowles notices, with much 
earnestness, but perfect temper, an as- 
sertion of Mr Campbell that “ he 
had kept in the shade the good quali- 
ties of Pope, and exaggerated his bad.” 
lie is, we think, equally successAil in 
repelling this acnisation — but we have 
no room for any part of his able de- 


fence. It would delight UB to meet with 
Mr Bowles again on some more im- 
portant occasion. He has written 
some of the most beautiful and pathe- 
tic poetry in our language — and though 
he has, of late years, rather retired 
from the world, that world has not 
forgotten him, but, on the contrary, 
he is remembered by many thousand 
hearts with admiration and love. He 
is, without doubt, an English dassic 
— ^and we see no reason, while Crabbe 
and Rogers are still coming forward 
with unimpaired power or elegance, 
why he too, who we believe is 
younger man than either of them, 
should not rouse himself to some new 
labours in which it is quite imjiossi- 
ble that he should be otherwise than 
completely successful. 
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Wr imagine it will be allowed by 
all Scottisli men of letters who read 
this little book, that its .'luilior has 
conferred a coiibidcrable service on his 
country by publishing it ; and yet we 
are not prepared to say that we tind in 
the book any very important addition 
to the sum of what Iiiid before been 
known and said concerning ite very re- 
markable subject. If wc except a 
single curious enough document dis- 
covered la^t year by Mr Hibbcrt of 
Clupbum, we do not think there is 
any thing in this life, of which former 
memoirs of Crichton have not con- 
tained some hints. But the merit of 
Mr Tytler consists in his having 
thrown together, in a regular form, all 
the scattered materials of information 
eoncerning Criehton, wliich, till now, 
had been afloat in the woild — in other 
words, 111 Ills liavnig ])rcscnted his coun- 
try with a comiiact and elegant view 
of all the facts, arguments, and specu- 
lations, until w’hieh the name of this 
wonderful person had ever been con- 
nected. The former biographers were 
all either too credulous, or too scepti- 
cal, or too superficial, or too hasty. 
]Mr Tytler bus examined his sub- 
ject in the proper spirit of rational 
veneration, as well as of sobriety and 
calmness — he has examined it with 


much patience, end apparently to the 
very bottom — and he has embodied the 
results of his studies in a memoir which 
is extremely interesting and beautiful 
ill every respect, and shews, altogether, 
that its author has inherited a full 
measure, both of that taste for elegant 
research, and that talent for elegant 
writing, which distinguished his fa- 
ther — the late amiable and acconijilish- 
ed Lord Woodhouselcc. 

HenceforthjWe shall never l>e troubled 
witli any of that silly levity which 
has made so many of our second and 
third rate ciitics and collectors attempt, 
to throw discredit on the surpassing 
powiTS and acliievcincnts of this prince 
of precocious genius. For the honour 
of our nature, (for as to our country, 
that is but a small matter indeed in re- 
gard to such a jierson as tliis) it will 
now be n thing denied by no one, that 
there did exist a being so exquisitely 
entitled to go down to all posterity by 
the name of THE admirable — umaii, 
who, having run through all the 
career of competition, and placed him- 
self by one voice at the heim of all his 
contemporaries, whether in respect to 
the accomplishments of mind or body, 
died at the age of twenty-two, — and 
left behind him, in the unanimous 
admiration of all that ever saw him, a 
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monument of glory^ only less grand 
QiUhough after all not less lasting,) 
than he might have left behind him 
in the history of letters and of arms, 
had Heaven allotted him such a length 
of life as is usually bestowed on the 
less wonderful specimens of the race 
to which he belonged. It would 
seem, indeed, as if the untimely dess- 
tiny which cut off* Crichton, had been 
one of the very darkest of all the in- 
explicable mysteries of Providence. — 
“ Chrichtonum Superi voluerc ostendere 
nuinclo tan turn : 

Kon mundo hunc hi voliicre dare.” 

It is not necessary for us to go into 
the details of tlie incidents of Crich- 
ton's life, as they now have been set 
forth by 1^1 r Tytler. It is better to 
quote one or two passages from his dis- 
quisition on the authorities from which 
these details have been gathered — they 
will be sufKejent to satisfy om readers 

tliat oul’ commendation has not been 
misplaced. The two chief contem- 
porary authorities for the miraculous 
history of C’riehton, are the celebrated 
Aldus JMiinutms, his personal liicnd ; 
and a greater man still, Joseph Seiili- 
ger, who travelled in Italy within a 
very few years of his melancholy death. 
Of the evidence of the toiiner, Mr 
Tytler says very justly. 

“ It is at once of the most unexceptionable, 
and die most conclusive nature. This au- 
thor docs not transcribe what he only heard 
fromotlierpcTsuns,orhad rcadin other books, 
rq^arding events which hail passed before 
his own time- ife was .i contemporary, an 
intimate friend of Crichton's, and an eye- 
witness of those public disputations which 
he recortls. ‘ vrio ntr mui ftnluni aiic- 
iorem conyiVunum^ sM ypreiaim cm pNi^na- 
jum inirifictinnn^ hahtitsiV Ife accord, 
ingly describes, with the most pointed mi- 
nuteness, the di/fercnt scenes in which 
Crichton exhibited his talents; he dwells 
upon the various p *wcrs, which, in the dif- 
ferent branches of philosophy, in the use of 
many diiTercnt languages, and in liis faali- 
ty in poetical coni[X>t)ition, he had exhibited 
before men who were Aldus's own contem- 
poraries, fomc of whom must have been 
Crichton's literary rivals, and all of whom 
vrere ready to contradict his statement, had 
it been unsupported by fact, lie records 
the illustrious descent of Cnchton, the 
estates possessed, and the authority enjoyed 
by father, the extreme beauty of his 
countenance and person, his excellence in 
all manly and martial exerci&es, his exact 
age, the eminent preceptors to whom liis 
raucstion was intrusted, hi& arrival at Ve- 
nice, and the veifies which he presented up- 
on that occasion. Nor is he contented with 


the testimony of his own individual admi- 
ration. In the dedication of his Leelius to 
Lorenzo Massa, who then held one of the 
highest offices in the Venetian Republic, he 
congratulates this eminent man upon his 
intiniacy with Crichton, “ divinuin plane 
juvcneni and he subjoins an ode wliicli 
had been addressed by the young scholar to 
the Vrenctian secrctai^. Lastly, in a pa- 
thetic dedication of the Timieus of Cicero 
to the memory of Crichton, lie records the 
year of his death, the violence by which it 
was occasioned, and the universal regret 
which accompanied it” 

The evidonct* in the Scaligcrana is 
thus treated. 

“ There is one other testimony, whicli, as 
it proceeds Irom a contemporary author of 
distinguished celebrity, who affinu.s that his 
infurmation was ubtamed in Italy, ought 
not to be passed over 1 allude to an ac- 
count of f'lichfon, preserved by .loscjdi 
ScaligCT. * I h.ivc heard,* says the author, 

‘ when I Mr’as 10 Italy, of one Cruhton, a 
Scotchman, who had only rciu lied tlie a^v 
of twenty-one, when he was kiliwl by tlie 
command of the Duke qf Muotua, who 
knew twelve different languages,— had studied 
the fatliers and the poet'., — disputed dr omni 
\cituti^ and replied to his antagonists in verse. 
He was a man of very wonderful genius; 
more worthy of admiration than of esteem, 
lie had something of the coxcomb about 
him, and only wanted a little common 
sense. It IS reniarkabl*' that prunes an* 
apt to take an aff'ei'tinn for genm.ses ot this 
stamp, bill very rarely for tmly learned 
men.’ This passage, from the Scaligerana, 
is valuable in may points of view. Scali- 
gcr obtained bis infoimation in Italy, in all 
probability, from those iv bn had been wit- 
rie.ises of the genius ot Crichton ; and the 
wliole sentence bears stronglj upon it the 
murks of trutJi and impartiality. Crichton, 
he tills us, * was a little ot :i coMOUib,* a 

circumstJincc by no means meonsiiiicnt with 
his euiinenl talents, and a failing exceed- 
ingly natur.d in a )uungnian possessed of 
such uncommon powers of mind ;ind beau- 
ty of person, wdio had been tiied by that 
severest of all ordeals — admiration ; the ad- 
miration, too, not of a limited circle of 
friends, or of an insulated university, but 
of a whole people ; and wh.it is perhaps still 
more difficult to bear, wlio had listened to 
the praises of the swTctc&t tongues, and 
been exposed to the radiance of tlie fairest 
eyes in italj. ; }ret, after toucliing upon his 
failings, Scaliger does justice to his genius. 

♦ He was a man of stupendous TOwers.’ 
C'estmt hifrenhnn prodif^iosum ; and 1 need 
not say that this encomium comes with in< 
Unite force, when we take into account the 
sarcastic matter with which it is accoin- 
pamed.” 

The following elegant passage sums 
up the last of Mr Ty tier’s disserta- 
tions, which is chiefly occupied with 
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reclaiming the arguments against the 
famous Crichton^ employed by some 
who have chosen to think his various 
attainments impossible for a person of 
his age. 

“ Wc may be told, (ami this is the very 
point for which wc contend,) that the union 
of all diese talents, the combination of this 
variety of intellectual excellence, in so young 
a man, is a vciy remarkable circumstance. 
We may be told, and wc do insist, that this 
union becomes still more remarkable, when 
wc consider, that, in all the manly and. 
military exercises, which are so commonly 
neglected even by the inferior candidates for 
bcicntilic or literary cininciK c, this singular 
man, arnved at such perfection as to ex- 
cel those whose lives were devoted to their 
study ; — that in all the more elegant accom- 
plibhiueiits whieli belfuig to the gentleman 
and the courtier, he wa^ conspicuous by the 
facility with which he 1 tad acquired, and the 
ease and grace with w'hich he displayed 
tlicm ; — that, from the accounts of hts most 
intimate fi lends, he who conctntrated in 
liimself this various store of intellectual and 
physical powers, was remirkahle for a mo- 
desty of manner, and a swectm")S and gen- 
tleness of disposition, whuh endeared him 
to Ins fiicnds, and dl^a^nlc•d the jealousy of 
his rivals ; and that, to Hnish the picture, 
he was, in his figure and countenance, one 
of the liandbonicst men of bis age. When 
all this is put togetlier, when all these rays 
of excellence are traced back into one fociLs, 
and found centenng in one person, wc may 
indeed be told, and there are few w'ho will 
not asscnt to the iibsorvation, that this per- 
son must have been no common man. — We 
say, tli.il if, as has been sliewn, tlio authors, 
through whom this account has been trans- 
mitted, are entitled to perfect credit, this 
iinioii of talent, is, altliougli neitlur super- 
natural or incredible, eutuled to high ad- 
iriir.ition ; — tliat it is not to lie ivoiidurcd at, 
that his contcniporurics should hate been 
astonished and dazzled by the appearance 
of Ml biilliant a vision, — a vision, too, 
W'hich rose so bright and beautilul only to 
set so sadly and so soon. And we, lastly, 
contend, that the }iosst'ssor of such uiirivaU- 
od excellence was not only entitled to re- 
ceive from them, Imt is now us fully en- 
titled to demand from us, that appellation 
by which, as the only reward of his labours, 
liis genius, an ' his misfortunes, he has de- 
scended to posterity, — the Admirable Crii'/i- 
lou.'* 

After all that Mr Tytlcr has done, 
however, it will still be in the’ inimit- 
able pages of the Jewel that people will 
seek for the most graphic, original, 
and delightful picture of Crichton and 
his fate. We wish Mr Tytlcr had 
been a little more full in his'notices of 
that most remarkable of all his prede- 
cessors, — ^in our humble mind, not 
only one of the most curious and 


whimsical, but one of the most power- 
ful, also, of all the geniuses our part 
of the island has produced. To give 
the world a good life of the exquisite 
Sir Thomas IJrquhart, and a good edi- 
tion of his exquisite works, would be a 
thing well worthy of Mr Tytler ; and, 
we are sure, a thing most acceptable 
to the whole world. Nothing has ever, 
as yet, been written about this man, 
in a style at all corresponding to his 
merits; but the few passages which 
have been so often quoted from his Life 
of Crichton, are quite enough to prove 
the extent of his imaginative powers, 
even to those whose delicacy prevents 
them from reading the still finer mo- 
nument of his genius — ^his translation 
of the two first books of Rabelais. It 
is well known that this cavalier was a 
prime member of the Saltfoot School — 
considering himself as the proper head 
of the race of .Taphet, the heir male and 
representative of Seth tlic third son of 
Adam. Hut, as his genealogy, or as 
he calks it, iiantoxpoxoxanom, is in 
few hands, we shall make bold to en- 
liven our pages with a tew of the rich- 
est passages. One of his progenitors 
was Ksormon^ who lived in tiie year be- 
fore Christ, 2139. He was, it seems, tlic 
first who took the name of Urquhavt. 

“ He was sovereign prince of Achaia. 
For lus fortune in the wars, and affability 
in coiivcrsalion, his subjects and familian; 
surnanicd him ke^ox<^^res, that is to «iy,./t>r- 
tfi7H te lunl writ brlon’d. After which lime, 
his posterity ever since hatli acknowledged 
him tlic father of all tliat carry the name of 
nnui7jiA.Ri. He had for his arms, three 
Bannerw, three Ships, and three l^adies in a 
field Or^ with thf picture of a young I.ady 
aboie the waste, tiolding in her right hand 
a brandished sword, and a branch of myr- 
tylc m the left, for his crest : and for sup- 
jMirtcrs tivo .Tavanites, after the soldier ha- 
liit of Arhaia, with this motto in tlic scroll of 
his coat-armour, Tauret ’tj x'^ia3-td tx : 
that is. These three are ’ivorthy to behold. 
Tiion his wife Xarfesia, who was sovereign 
of the Amazons, he begot rrattynter.” 

This high lineage became transplant- 
ed into our island a few centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. Its chief .was 
at that time Lutork Urquhart, whose 
history is thus summarily given. Our 
readers will not foil to observe, that 
Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty has a 
good claim of kindred with the house 
of Jmtork. 

•* Kerguse the First, at his coming into 
Olbion, after he had, in honour of his pze- 
dccessoT Gathclus, given unto his landing 
]ilaco the name of Argilc, and called the 
whole country he was to possess, Scotland, 
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after the Sootobrigants (by Seneca, in bii 
satyrs, called Scutobrigantes,) by a Doric 
dialect, fur Scotobrigantes, fbm Brigansa, 
a tovn in (Galicia, now c^ed Compostella, 
which the Scots, of old, both built and in- 
habited : he likewise giveth them the epithet 
of Carolei, because (in my opinion) the 
most of the inhabitants there, were accus- 
tomed, evoi then, to the wearing of blue 
ci^, ate tlic Scoto^lli, (of whom our 
S(toti-lrish language is termed Gulick, as 
they from Galicia) and lastly, after those 
that had the surname of Scot, without any 
other designation. He gave in marriage to 
Lutork the captain-general of all 

his forces, ber<iuse of his dexterity, both in 
the Macedonian and Komish discipline of 
war, his own sister Benedita; for which 
cause, the river upon whose bank the pro- 
mise was made, hath ever since been colled 
Urquliart, and the valley or ^h'n (as they 
term it there) where the marriage was con- 
summated, Glen-Urquhart, or Glenurchi, 
and that in honour of the Odochardes, 
Ochonchars, Clanrurie, Scotobrigants, (^^lan- 
raolinespiik, and Ksornion, who were all 
of them Lutork's predecessors, and sur- 
named Urquiiarts. This Lutork, besides 
his own ancient inheritance from Cromarty 
to castle Urquhart, inclusive, and tkoveral 
other lands, successively derived to him from 
Nomostor, took possession then of the Thane- 
dora of Jjochaber, with many other terri- 
tories of a large extent. On Benetlita he be- 
got Machemos.” 


lie sums uj) hi*! jiedigrec tlms : — 
The said Sir THOMAS ii,, 
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is written 


throughout with the snrne uuhrulled 
licfiiM* of iiniiginatioii exhibited in tJiis 
moj^* tliiiii Allantoiiiaii pedigree. We 
would ver)’ fain quote the whole of it, 
but must eontinc ourselves to a single 
pash.ige which has been very often quot- 
ed already, viz. the account of the death 
of tlfeadmirable youth. He has already 
told us that Crichton was spending 
the night in cumjiany with un Italian 
lady, who fell in love with him on oc- 
casion of some pubhc displays of liis ge- 
nius — and the whole scene in the lady's 
house is described with the most pic- 
torial minutentss — ^beginning from tlie 
oumient he entered into her apartment, 
^ oriather into an alcoranal paradise,’ 


Where nothing tending to the pleasure 
of all the senses ww wanting : tlie weather 
being a little chill and coldish, tliey on a 
blew velvet couch sate by one another, to- 
wards a char-coal fire burning in a silver 
brascro, whilst in the next room adjacent 
thereto, a pretty litdc round table of cedar- 
wood was a covering for the supping ot 
them two together : the cates prepared for 
them, and a week before that time bespoke, 
were of the choisest dainties, and most deli- 
cious junkets, that all the territories of Italy 
were able to afford ; and that deservedly ; 
for all the Uomane empire could not pro- 
duce a completer poire to taste them.** 

And so un to the minute when they were 
disturbed by the noise of the young 
prince of JMantuaaud his drunken com- 
panions at the door — “ the clapjicr up 
again, they rap with a flap, till a three- 
fold clap makes the sound to rebound,” 

** The admirable and ever-renowned 
Cnchtoun, who at the prince’s first manning 
of the court taking the alarm, step’d from 
tlie shrine of Venus to the oracle of Pallas 
armata; and by the help of the waiting 
gentlewoman, havmg ap])aTcIlcd himself 
witli a puludumental vesture, after the an- 
tic fasliion of the illuHtrious UomaiH, both 
for that he minded not to make himself 
then known, that to walk then in such like 
disguise wuR the anniversar}' custom e of all 
th.it country, and that all both gentlemen 
and others standing in that court, vere in 
their nifiscarailal garments ; with his swoni 
in his liand, like a messenger fnnn the 
gods, came down to relieve the p.'ige from 
the post whereat he stood sentry ; and when 
(os the liglit of the minor planets upjiears 
not before the glorious rays of I’ltan) he 
had obscured the irradiancy of Pompnnacio 
with his more cffiilgent presence, and that 
under pretext of turmng him to the* page to 
desire him to stand behind him, os he did, 
he had exposed the full \icw of his left side 
(so far as the light of torches coidd make it 
perceivable) to the liHikers on, who being all 
in rut/fi> carrying swords in their hands in- 
stead ol‘ cloaks about them, imagined real- 
ly, by the badge or cognizance they saw 
near his heart, that he was one of niy ladies 
chief domestic servants : he addressed his 
discourse to Uie prince, and the nine gentle- 
men that were with him ; neither of all 
whereof, as they were accoutred, was he 
able, (cither by the light of the tapers, or 
that of tlie moon, which was then but in 
the first week of its waxing, it being the 
I'ucfsday next to the first new moon that 

followed die purification day) to discern in 
any manner of way what tliey were : and 
for tliat he ix:rueived by their imstcdfast 
postures, tliat the influence of the grape had 
made them subjects to Baedms, and that 
their extranean-like demeanour towards him 
(not without some amazement) did mani- 
fest his certainty of their not knowing him; 
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he therefore with another kind of intonation 
(Uiat his speech might not bewray him) 
then that wtiich waited upon his usual note 
of utterance, made a pitliy panegyrick in 
praise of tlioac that endeavoured, by their 
good fcllowdup, and bacchanalian cumimg- 
nionry, to cheer up their hearts with pre- 
cious liquor, and renew the golden age; 
whence descending to a more particular ap- 
plication, he very much applauded the ten 
gentlemen, for their being pleased (out of 
their devotion to the Lysean god, who had 
with great respect been bred and elevated 
amongst Uie nymphs) not to forget, amidst 
the most sacred plying of their symposi- 
asms, tliat duty to ladies which was incum- 
bent on tlieni to be performed in the dis- 
charge of a visite: tlien wheeling neatly 
about to I'ctdi anotlicr (Mrcere, he discreetly 
represented to them all rhe nocesiwii^ cir. 

cuiDstanccs at such a visit observable, and 
how the infiingiug of the meanest title or 
particle of any one tlicreof, would quite 
dLsconcert the mutual harmony it should 
produce, and bring an unspeakable ilispa- 
ragiMiients to the credits and lionours of all 
guilty ui the like delinquency. In ampli- 
tying lienttf, and working upon tlicir pas- 
sions, he let go so many scuvt springs, and 
inward itsoris of chMiuonoc, that living all 

})ers\iHded of the uuscik,onablciie&.s of tlie 
time, and unreasonabkness of the suit, 
none ol tlieni, for u thousand ducats that 
night, would have adventured to make any 
farther pmgress m tliat afiair which a little 
before they iiod been so eager : so profound 
w,ih the character of reverence toward that 
lady, whicii he so insuuiutingly had im- 
printed into the hearts of them all; where- 
fore they purposing to insist no longer up- 
on the visitatory design, did cast their minds 
on a sudden upon another far more hoire- 
liriuned consideration ; wdien the prince, to 
one of his chief gentlemen said, we will do 
I Ills gixtd fellow no wrung; yet before we 
go hence, let us try what courage is in him, 
that after we have made him dee for it, we 
may to-morrow make one excuse for all, 
to the lady whom he serveth. Do not you 
see (says hc) how he dandlcth tlie sword in 
his hand, as if he were about to braveer us, 
and how he is decked and trmimed up in 
his cloaths, like anotlier Hector of Troy, 
but I doubt if he be so martial, hc speaks 
too wcdl to be valiant : he is certainly more 
mercurial tlian military; therefore let us 
make him turn his back, that we may spic 
if, as another Meicury, he hath any wings 
on his heels. This foolish chat no sooner 
was blattered out to the ears of three of his 

gentlemen, that were nearest to him, but 
the sudden drawing of their swords, though 
but in jest, made the other six, who heaid 
not the prmcc, as if they bad been mad, to 
adventure the rashness wherewith the spirit 
of wine had inspired tliem, against the pru- 
densequal and invincible fortitude of tlie 
matchless Criebtoun; who not being ac- 
customed to turn his back to those that liad 


any project against his breast, most Illiibi 
fully sustaiued their encounter ; which (al- 
though furious at first) appear ing never- 
Uicless unto him (because of the odds of 
ten to one) not to have been in earnest, he 
for twenty several bouts, did but ward their 
blows, and pary with the fort of has sword, 
till by plying the defensivu part too long, 
he had received ono thrust in the thigh, 
and anotlicr in the arm ; the trickling ^ 

his blood from tlie wounds whereof, prompt- 
ed his heroic spirit (as at a desperate stake 
to have at all or none) to make his tith 
mtvy tlicir stock, and set upon them all : 
in which resolution, when from the door 

whereat hc stood, he had launched forth 
three paces in the court (having lovely 
Poinponacio behind him, to give him warn- 
ing case of surprical in the rcer, and nU his 
ten adversaTK b in a front before him, who, 

making up above a quadrant of that periphery 

whereof his body was the centre, were about, 
from tlie exterior points of all their right 
blioulder-bludcs. alongst the additional line 
of tlicir arms and tucks, to lodge home in 
him so many truculent scmi-diametcrs) he 
retrograding their intention, and beginning 
Ins agency, where they would have mode 
him a patient, in as short n space as the 
inobt diagramm.'itically-&killcd hand, could 
have been able to describe lines representa- 
tive of the distance ^twixt the earth and tho 
several katdu^as,^ or htirury expeditions of 
the sun's diurnal motion, from his o t/i/aMox- 
utl horisimtabty to the top of his meridian 
height (which, with the help of a ruler by 
six draughts of a pen, is quicklydehneated) 
Jiverud out six several tlirusts against them, 
by vertue whereof he made such speedy 
work iijxin the rcbpective segments of that 
debaucird circumference, through the red- 
in-niarks, which hib .streight-drawn stroaks 
imprinted, that being nlongt'd from the 
centre-point oi his own couragt , and witli a 
tliundcr-bolt-liko.bwiftiies.s of hand radiated 
upon their bodies, he dibciissed a whole 
quadrant of those ten, whereof four and 
twenty make the circle ; and laying six of 
the most enraged of them on their backs, 
left (in the other four) but a .srvtant of the 
aforesaid ring, to avenge the death of their 
dismal assocuites. Df whicli quatcmitv, 
the prince (being most concerned in the 
efieetb of this disaster, as being the only 
cause thereof (though his iiitcniions levelled 
at another issue) and like to burst with 
shame to sec himself loadned on all sides 
with so much didionom', by the incompara- 
ble valour of one single man) did set for- 
ward at the swords point, lo essay if in hi& 
person so much lost credit might be reco- 
vered, and to dtat purpose coming within 
distance, was upon the advancing of a 
thrust in quart; when the most agile 
Cnchtoun parying it in the same wud, 
smootldy glided idong the prince's sword , 
and being master of its feeble, was upon 
the very instant of making his highness 
very low, and laying hit honour in the 
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dust) vhen ane of the three courtiers whom 
fortune had favoured not to fall by the hand 
of Ciichtoun, cried aloud, Hold^ hold ; kid 
wA the prince: at wluch words die courteous 
Crichtoun recoyling, and putting liiniself 
out of distance, the prince pulled off his 
vieard, and throwing it away, slicw his face 
ao fully, that the noblc-Ii carted Criclitoun, 
being sensible of his mistake, and sorry so 
many of the prince's servants should liave 
enforced him, in his own defence, to be- 
come the actor of their destnictiou, made 
unto die prince a very low obeisance; and 
setting his left knee to the ground (as if he 
had been to receive the honour of knight- 
hood) With his right-hand presented liiin 
the hilt of his own conquering sword, with 
the point thereof towards his own breast, 
wishing his liigliuess to excuse his not know- 
ing him in that disguise, and to be pleased 
to pardon what unluckily had ensued upon 
die necessity of his defending himself, 
which (at such uu exigent) might have be- 
fallen to any other, that were not minded 
to abandon dieir lives to die indiseietion of 
Others. The prince, in the throne of whose 
judgement the rebellious vapours of the 
tun had installed Nemesis, and caused the 
irascible faculty shuke off the soveratgnty of 
reason, being without himself, and unable 
to restraine the impetuosity of the wills 
first motion, runs (’nchtoun diroiigh the 
heart with his own sword, and kills him : 
in the interim of which lamentable acci- 
dent, the sweet and bcautifid lady (who by 
diis time bad slipped herself into n cloth-of- 
gold petticoat, in the anterior I'ente where- 
of was an usteristick ixiuch, wherein were 
inchased fifteen several diamonds, represen- 
tative of the constellation of the pninest 
stars in the signe of Virgo ; had enriched a 
tissue gown and w'astccoat of brocado with 
the preaous treasure of her ivory body: 
and put the foot-HtallsS of those marble-pil- 
lars which did support her microeosnic, in 
to a pairc of incarnation velvet-slippers em- 
broidered with purple) being descended to 
the lower door (wluch jetted out to the couit- 
wards) she rending her garments, and tear 
ing her hair, like one of the graces possest 
with a fury, spoke thus: “ 0 villains ! what 
have you done? you vipers of men, that 
have thus basely bluin the valiant Crich- 
toun, the sword uf hib own sexc, and buck- 
ler of ours, the glory of this age, and rc< 
storcTof the lost hor.oiir of the court of Man- 
tua: O Crichtoun, C'nchtoun !'* At which 
last woidb, the prince hearing them utter- 
ed by the lady in the wofld he loved best, 
and of the man in the world he most af- 
fected, was suddenly seized upon by such 
extremity of sorrow for the unhappiness of 
that lamentable mischance, tliat not being 
able to bUbtaine the rays of tliat beauty, 
whose piercing aspect made him conscious 
of his i^t, he fell flat upon his face like to 
a dead man : but knowing omne elmilc not 
to be iJrm, he quickly arose ; and, to make 
bis body be wiiat it appeared, fixed the hilt 


of die sword wherewith he had killed Crich- 
toun, fast betwixt two stones, at the foot of 
a marble statue standing in the court (after 
the fashion of those staves with iron pikes at 
both ends (commonly called Swedish fca. 
thcis) when stuck into the ground to fence 
musketeers from the charge of horse) then 
having rccoyled a little from it, was fetch- 
ing a race to run his breast (which for that 
purpose he hod ma^o ojicn) upon the point 
thereof (as did Cato Uticensis after his lost 
hopes of the recovery of the commonwealth 
of Home) and absurudly (according to that 
liis intent) liad made a speedy end of him- 
bclf, but that hiR three gentlemen (rme by 
stoppmg him in his course, another by lay- 
ing hold on him by the middle, and the 
third by taking away the sword) hindred 
the desperate project of that autochthony. 
The prince being ciirrietl away in tb.it mad, 
frantick, and distracted humour (befitting 
a bedlam better than a sei ratio) into his 
own palace, where all manner of edge-tooh 
were kept Irom Iiiiii all that sad night tor 
fear of executing Ins fnnner designe of self- 
miirdcr,'’ Acc. Ac. Ac. 

And now since we have got into the 
making of quotations from Sir Tho- 
mas Ilrquhart, wc roust really be par- 
doned if wc venture upon giving one 
more passage, which is a very ancient 
favourite with more than one of our 
fraternity. It is from the “ hqnstle 
Luminary” to this most singular 
work ,lewi and contains a 

minute history of tlie manner in which 
he got up that work for the press. 
I’hc secret of our oavu partiality for 
the passage is, that it comes very near 
wdiat sometimes happens to writers of 
far loss pretensions than Sir Thomas 
IJrquliart ; but we might very safely 
leave our readers to draw tlicir iiifet- 
enccs for themselves. 

' Thus jny ta$k increasing, and not being 
able to inlargc my time, tor the cause aibri'- 
said, I was necessitated to liiii-band it the 
better, to over-triple my diligence, and do 
tile work by proportion of above three dayes 
in the space oi' one ; wherefore, laying aside 
al other businesses, and cooping myself 
lip daily for some hours together, betwixt 
tlie case lUid the punting press ; 1 usually 
afforded the setter (kipy, at tlie rate of above 
a whole printed sheet in the day ; which, 
althougli, by reason of the smallness of a 
d*ica letter, and close couching thereof, it 
dill amount to three foil sheets of my writ- 
ing; tlic aforesaid setter, nevertheless (so 
nimble a workman be was) would, in the 
space of twenty-four hours make a dispatdi 
of the wliole, and be ready for another sheet, 
lie and 1 striving thus, who should compose 
fastest, he with his hand, and I with iny 
brain ; and his uncasing of the letters, and 
placing them in the composing instrument, 
standing for my conception ; & his pleiiish- 
5 
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log of die gall/y and imposing of the form« 
enconntering with the supposed equivalue 
of my writing; we woula, almost every 
foot so jump together in this joynt expedition, 
and so nearly overtake other in our intended 
course, that I was oftentimes (to kee]> him 
doing) glad to tear off parcels of ten or 
twelve lines a piece, and give him them, 
till more were ready ; unto wliich, he would 
60 suddenly put an order, that almost still, 
before tlie ink of the writen letters wok dry, 
their representatives were (out of their res< 
p^ve boxes) ranked in the composing, 
stick; by means of which great haste, £ 
writing but upon the loose sheets of cording- 
quires, which (as I minced and tore them) 
looking like pieces of waste paper, trouble- 
some to get rallyed, after such dispersive 
scattredness, I had not the leisure to read 
what T had written till it came to a proof, 
and sometimes to a full revise : so tliat by 
virtue of this unanimous contest, and joint 
emulation, betwixt the theoretic and practu 
cal part, wbicli of us should overhye otheV 
in celerity, we in the space of fourteen 
working dais, conipleatcd this whole book 
(such as it is) from the first notion of the 
brain, till tlie last motion of the press : and 
that, without any other help on my side, 
either of quick or dead, (for books I had 
nunc, nor possibly would I have mdde use 


of any, although I could lunu oemomdcd 
them) then what (by the fovour/nf €J*d> my 
own judgment and fancy did suggest unto 
me ; save so much as by way of ir^for mR- 
tion, a servant of mine would now and thm 
bring to me, from bomc reduced officer of 
the primitive Parliament, touching the pro* 
per names of some Scoiith warriors abroad, 
which I was very apt to forget 

** T speak not this to excuse gross faults, 
(if there be any) nor yet to praise my owne 
acuteness (though there were none) but to 
shew ihatextemporaneanness, in somekinde 
of subjects, may very probably be more sue- 
ccscful, than premeditation ; and that a too 
punctually digested method, and over-nicely 
selected phrase, savouring of affectation, 
diminish oftentimes veiy much of the grace 
that otherwayes would attend a natural in- 
grnuity. If the state of Enffland be pleased 
with this book, I care neither for ZnU nor 
MoniuB ; but if otherwaes, then shall it dw- 
please me, whose resolution from its first 
contrivance was, willingly to submit it to 
their judicioub censure. 

So much for the present : Wc shall 
ere long present our readers with some 
more cojiious notices of the represen- 
tative of the lineage of Seth. 


MUSICAL auKKins. 

“ Having prepared all tlicir musical instruments, tliey phiycd on them for three hours 
without intermission, so tliat 1 was quite stunned with the noise ; neither could I possibly 
guess the meaning till my tutor informed me. He said, • • * * Swift. 


MB EniTOR, 

The following queries on musical 
expression arc the sources of a scepti- 
cism as to the merits of the mo- 
dern school of music, joined to an in- 
creasing admiration of the eloquent 
melodies of your country and of Ire- 
land, which lias long been creeping 
upon me. I must, however, depiecatc 
any idea that I am counting upon na- 
tionality for their insertion. I ven- 
ture to send them in the hope that 
they may meet with more charitable 
and less contemptuous treatment from 
aome of your correspondents, than 
they have nad from some of my mu- 
sical friends. There is nothing alarm- 
ing in this confession. Practical mu- 
sicians are seldom metaphysical, and 
in reply, therefore, to any insinua- 
tions of ignorance from such, 1 can 
only humbly submit, that 1 have not 
un&equently had opportunities of 
hearing scientific music, and some- 
times of joining in it as fiu: as my 
verv limited execution will permit. 

' Voi. V. 


My knowledge, however, such as it 
is, is coiiKiicd to the Treble Cliff. 
J.ittle more need he sairl by way of 
preface. It is only necessary to as- 
sume, that innsie is in itself ca- 
pable of producing certain trams of 
sentiment. This assertion is bare- 
ly an appeal to common experience. 
Thu tendency of the queries is to at- 
tempt to shew how this eiTect is pro- 
duced, and to deduce tlie rationale 
of musical expression. This, of 
course, involves u consideration of the 
existing stylus of music. 

In conclusion I must note, tliat the 
term “ music” is often used where 
melody” or subject” are only 
meant. MHiere the exhibition of mu- 
sical concords is wished to be particular- 
ly understood, the word “ harmony” 
IS substituted. — 1 am, &c. &c. D. T. 

N^casile, June 1819. 

1. If music please, must it not do so 
cither by the mere succession of clear 
and distinct tones, or by those tones 
3 E 
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in certain flncoeeaiotls, weduolng by 
Bome means or other a pleasing senti- 
ment in the mind } 

3. If music pleases in both these 
waysj separately or in combination, 
must not the way second ineiitioned 
be allowed to be of a more exalted 
kind than the first, inasmuch as a 
mental sensation is superior to a mere 
auricular vibration ? 

3. If music actually begins and 
produces sentiments or tniins of 
thought without the aid of any con- 
tingent or arbitrary prior associations 
of ideas merely incidental to the indi- 
vidual, is it not an unavoidable conse- 
quence, that it must produce such 
trains of thought, from each air hav- 
ing some kind of connection with the 
sentiment it produce's more close than 
with other sentiments which it does 
not produce ? 

4. For, if this be denied, how hap- 
pens it that the sentiment follows at 
all ratlier than some oilier, or rather 
than none ; and how happens it that 
the same suewssion of* tunes jiroduces, 
in various persons, the same senti- 
ment or description of sentiment? 

5. If then music be allowed to 
have this particular connection with 
thought, so that a given sucassion of 
tones produces a certain train of think- 
ing, or ill short, if airs arc strictly 
“ expressive,” is it not almost self-evi- 
dent that this can only happen from 
such ideas having lieen before joined to, 
and connected with similar souiiils, so 
that, in accordance with the principles 
of associated ideas, they reproduce 
each otlier ? 

6. If this connexion with similar 
sounds be denied, how liappcns it 
that expressive songs, that is to say, 
songs in the meaning of which all 
men agree, and the merit of which all 
men allow, follow in their modulation 
tile inflections of voice with which the 
words would be recited by a correct 
and natural speaker, thus resolving 
music into poetical heightening and 
measuring of natural intonation, in 
short, constituting it the poetry of 
sound ? 

7. How also does it happen, admit- 
ting the lost negative, that the turns 
of a good air may be soraetim^woii- 
derfully guessed at, after reading the 
words to which it has been applied, 
being the reverse of the process last al- 
luded to? 

8. ff all tliese assertions and conse- 


quences be denied In toto, I ask whafi 
other kind of connexion, between mu- 
sic and thought, can be conceived to 
exist ; or, if it can, what is it, and do 
composers follow it ? 

9. If no account can be given of 
any other well known or conceivable 
theory of tliis connexion, is it not phi- 
losophical to admit the foregoing upon 
such evidence as there is, in default of 
better? 

10. This then being granted, does 
it not follow that music appeals to hu- 
man passions and feelings in the same 
way that j) 0 ctry docs ? 

11. Does it not also fldlow that, in- 
asmuch as the inflections of the hu- 
man voice, when excited by suhjecU 
devoid of passion and ft tiling, arc not 
suificiently distinct, jieculiar, or cer- 
tain to be generally recognised ; there- 
fore, music which depends upon such 
inflections, must, when ein]i]o\ed on 

subjects ill whieh intense feeling 
not comjirchended, beeome unccrtiin, 
inexpressive, and unintelligible? 

IvJ. From which does it not directly 
follow that the scope and range of e\- 
pressive music must be limited liki 
any other means of c\i>ressing patho.s 
anil passion ? 

Id. Grunting this, iiimt it not, o1 
course, be impossible to be musieally 
patln tie, heroic, beseeching, regret- 
ting, iipbrauling, exulting, or despair- 
ing, for a longer time, without repeti- 
tions, than it is possible to depict those 
imssions strongly, and produce them 

the mind by meiiiis of jioetry or 
jirose. And supposing, therefore, a 
piece of music to be made to imitate, 
or ratlier express, the bursts of pas- 
sion and pathos in the most consum- 
mate scene of a -tragedy, must not this 
necessarily be done by a succession of 
airs, each of which embodies a passion 
or feeling, simple or coinjilex, in the 
order in which such arises in the 
scene; airs being understood to be 
successions of musical notes to wliich 

the passages of a drama might be sung 
after being turned into lyrical metre, 
or, in a more extended sense, portions 
of reeitativo adapted to the actual pas- 
sages ? 

14. If this be admitted, how docs 
it happen that elaborate music, or 
what is culled a full piece, should be 
more difBcult to be understood than a 
single expressive air, the elaborate 
music only amounting, as it only can 
amount, to a succession of expressive 
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airs, if it is to include meaning at 
all? 

1^. Should it he said that elaborate 
music a]ii)pals to the feelings in a way 
different from tluit in which simple 

expressive airs appeal, I ask a defini- 
tion of that elaborate different way ? 

16. If it appeals to feeling, must it 
not have some eomicxion or other 
with the words expressive of that feel- 
ing, be the connexion what it will, 
and the words wliat they will, and the 
mode, measure, and intonation what 
they will? 

17. Admitting tliis, I ask, how 
would, or how could the words ossen- 
iLally differ in their general principles 
or mtonalioii and arrangement fi-oin 
the words of a common air ; and, if 
they could not, how could they admit 
of a connexion with theii music mate- 
rially differing from the connexion 
between an air and its words ? 

18. If elaborate music appeals to 
any higher feelings than airs do, I ask, 
what feclingh r 

19. If It appeals to any otlier feel- 
ings than airs do, I ask, what other ? 

Should it lae said that elaborate* 
music appeals to more refined feelings 
than airs do, and that modern music 
ciirries on the connexion bt'twccn mu- 
sic and words in subjects in which less 
passion or intense feeling being con- 
tained, the natural inflections of the 
voice are more delicate and evanescent, 
and therefore less known, and, when 
imitated, recjuiriiig more study than 
strikingly passionate airs, I ask if this 
is not merely trying how low in the 
scale of jiassion or feeling music can 
de.seend, that is to say, how impalpa- 
bly delicate a feeling it is capable of 
delineating, and if tliis be the case, 1 
ask, why this music, however difficult 
or minuti*, is estimated before music 
confessedly higher and more power- 
ful, when a poet or painter who takes 
a minute or remote subject is put, 
very jiropcrly, below him who takes 
subjects on which he can be great, 
impassioned, and striking ? 

ai . If the modern elaborate music 
liavc as strict a connexion with certain 
trains of sentiment as airs have, I ask, 
why words are never connected with 
elaborate pieces ? and why modern 
composers attempt to set to music 
songs, the stanzas of which convey 
turns of sentiment widely differing 
from each other, but which are yet to 


be expressed by a repetition of the 
same air ? 

23. Further, if modem music has 
that refined connexion with refined 
sentiment, which it is asserted to have, 

how comes it that this music is not 
more difficult of composition in the 
same proportion ? 

23. If it be answered that it is, I 
ask, how it happens that so many vo- 
luminous refin^ composers exist, the 
works of whom exceed, in bulk, five 
hundred times, all the old airs that 
liave been preserved for the last five 
hundred years ? 

2i. Admitting, also, modem musi- 
cians to be refiiiedly conversant in feel- 
ing, how happens it that when they 

compose airs, professing to convey the 
well known pa.ssions, they generally 
appear, to unlearned people, to fail ; 
and that tlicir compobitions seem not 
to be regulated by that connexion be- 
tween sentiment and sound which ex- 
ists m old airs ? 

25. If it be said that the modern 
difil-r from the old airs only in the 
expicssion being more perfect, and 
conveyed in company with more re- 
finements, in short, that they are 
perfect, and the old airs imperfect, I 
ask, whether it would seem so from 
the following considerations, and, if it 
docs not, whether it can be shewn by 
any other course of reasoning ? 

26. If the old airs are d^cient in 
their connexion with, and conveyance 
of passion and feeling, must it not be 
in one of these two ways — cither that 
they give the expression too strongly, 
or too weakly, that they arc rude or 
weak, caricaturish or insufficient ? 

27. If the first .and most probable 
side of the alternative be taken, if 
the old airs, like the old poetry, are 
afiirmed to deal in strong images, vio- 
lent passions, and unpolished lan- 
guage, if they be more artless, straight- 
forward, and coarse than modern airs ; 
if their fault be over-expression, I 
ask, in what particulars this over-ex- 
pression can be shewn ? 

28. As the old airs extend them- 
selves higher or lower in the musical 
scale, do the emphatic passages re- 
quire a more unnatural emphasis ; are 

shakes more violent and continu- 
ous ; the holds longer ; the cadences 
more obtrusive; the sWtened notes 
more tripsoroely tipped over than in 
the modem airs ? 
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SB. If they be not more^ are they 
not less coarse in these particulars ; 
and leaving out compass^ emphasis^ 
shakes^ holds> cadences^ and tippings, 
in what particulars are they niorc 
coarse^ 

30. Taking the other side of the al- 
ternative ; if it be said tliat the old 
airs arc deficient in force and com- 
pleteness of expression, 1 ask, how 
then does it happen, that unlearned 
people arc more afiected by sounds 
which do not fully express a well 
known passion than by those which 
do, this being an cfiect without a 
sufficient cause, and a sufficient cause 
failing to produce its effect ? 

31. If it be said, that the old airs 
produce feeling in the same way as 
that of old rude poetry, which is suf- 
ficient to produce the effect, though 
not so completely as if it hud 
those additional refinements for which 
a modern reader involuntarily makes 
allowance, 1 a&k, whether by this it is 
meant to bo said, that modem musi- 
cians are better judges of the actual 
refinements of the leclings and pas- 
sions than their hearers are ? 

3J. If they explain themselves as 
only professing to refine music to the 
expression of those refintanents of 
feeling w'hich are common to this age, 
I ask, why this additiooal refined 
music is not commonly understood, os 
the ruder music was in a ruder age, if 
its relations to the tilings to be ex- 
pressed by it is the same essentially 
in principle as that of the early music? 

33. If It be said that these refine- 
ments are, in themselves, too delicate 
and evanescent to be understood, when 
translated into music, without some 
preparatory study, 1 ask how these 
delicate and almost impalpable refine- 
ments can so cover and alter the strong- 
er and more jialpable part of the pas- 
sion, which must, of course, be in- 
cluded in the air, that unlearned 
lovers of music can no longer recog- 
nize it, nor see that the modern air 
contains any thing in common with 
the old airs on a similar subject ? 

34. If it be replied tliat, impalpa- 
ble as they are, they yet have this ef- 
fect, I demand how, then, it happens 
that, when an old air is re-set, orna- 
mented, improved, and refined, by a 
modern conipser, an unlearned ear 
can easily distinguish and separate the 
more strongly expressive i>arts of the 
old air from the modern, and to him 


Queries, 

unintdliglble refinements, when he 
cannot do this with an air wholly men 
dem, which professes to indude the 
strong expression with the refine- 
ments 

35. As it is always possible that 
musicians, however accurate their 
judgment, may deceive themselves as 
to the actual sources and causes of 
their pleasure, is it probable or uot 
from tlie following considerations, that 
professors and connoisseurs are more 
likely to be deceived in these respects 
than mere unscientific lovers of mu- 
sic? 

36. As it is kuown and avowed that 
the style of music now^ prevailing had 
its origin with the Italians, and has 
been modified by the Germans, two 
nations notorious for their overcharged 
expres.siun and delineation of the pas- 
sions, both in their literature and clse- 
where; that is to say, the Italians 
every wliere, and the Germans in their 
drama and romances ; and as it is 
likewise known that composers in this 
country compost* chiefly for the stage, 
is it not probable that all these com- 
bined causes tend to produce t^e a- 
doption of a false and factitious style 
of ex])rebiiion, imitated not from the 
intonations of nature hut from those 
of the stage, and of the worst part of 
tile stage, which are thtanselves maw- 
kish eorniptions of nature, through 
the varnish and affectation of which, 
scarady a feature of their parent Ls 
now to be recognized ? 

37. It being admitted, on all hands, 
that there exists a considerable second- 
ary description of jdcasure, arising 
from what is called harmony,’* or 
different tones according with each 
other, is it not probable that iii(*n who 
are conversant in all the known va- 
rieties of chords, and employed in the 
search for new ones, will be inclined 
to give this part of music an attention 
too exclusive ? 

3S. Is it not, further, probable, that 
those who are accustomed to develope 
and extend tlic capabilities of the hu- 
man voice, and of musical instru- 
ments, will be inclined to be much 
more pleased with mere victories over 
difficulties, than men who do not un- 
derstand the mechanism of music ? 

39. In short, is not modem music 
made more a trade than ancient music 
was ; and, therefore, liable to be in- 
jured by the necessity of variety, and 
the caprice of fashion? And has not 
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this craving for variety and effect given 
birth to a secondary imperfect species 
of expressive music, in which senti- 
ment is endeavoured to be excited by 
the imitation of trifling circumstances, 
such as the whistling of birds, the gal- 
lopping of horses, the dropping of rain, 
&c. thus inducing puerilities worse 
than an utter disregard of meaning ? 

40, Finally i though the modem 
music apiiears to be composed in utter 
contempt of any theory, is it not 
strange that the foregoing remarks. 


that is to say, more or less of diem, 
are admitted by most writers on music j 
for instance, by l>r Burney, Ronsaeau, 
and Jackson of Exeter ; and does not 
this inconsistency throw a discredit 
upon modern musicians, particularlj 
when it is considered that those com- 
posers who have been most regardless 
of the principles upon which the fore- 
going queries are founded, do not aii- 
pcar to have invented any other, but 
have gone on without any ostensible 
views of musical expression at all ? 


The above remarks are so ingenious, and arc invested in language so precise 
and close, that they form an agreeable contrast with the vague manner in which 
questions relating to musical expression are generally discussed. As we differ 
cxiiisidcrahly from our correspondent in musical faith, we shall endeavour, in 
next Number, to make reply to some of liis queries. The nature of musical 
expression is a subject well worthy of discussion, and, in certain respects, ap- 
pears to })c involved in so much mystery, tliat it is a great chance whether it 
<*vcr be completely understood. If the theory of it were to he ascertained, it 
would probably throw much light on the human constitution in general. 

EniTOi 


ON A NFW ANJ3 IMl’JtOVED .MCTIIOU OP rEACIUNO I ATIN. 


What vhall he taught? is a cjiiestion 
interesting to evcr> one; but to in- 
quire into the management of tlu* busi- 
ncbs of teaching, with a view to im- 
provement, seems, in this country at 
least, never to have been considered 
as worthy of much attention. Vet 
surely the .•.uef'es&ful issue of the la- 
bours ol' pupils and preceptors must 
flepciid in a great measure on the 
mode of conducting the business of 
instruction. The system of Joseph 
Lancaster, as far as it was jiraeticablc, 
has been long introduced more or 
less into many of our numerous 
schools, but It can never be ge- 
nerally adopted except in clairity 
schools, 'i'hosc who are able to pay 
their children's education will bo dis- 
l»oscd to think, and justly, that if 
they are sufticicntly acipiainted with 
what tliey have been studying to act 
as monitors in teaching it to others, 
they ought to be eiiqiloycd in learn- 
ing Bometliing themselves. Some al- 
teration in the mode of teaching I^u- 
tin seems essentially necessary. It is 
a circumstance familiar to the ohscr- 
vaiion of every scholar, that however 
well acquainted with the reading of 
Latin our countrymen may be, they 
generally seem to feel nearly as much 
confusion in hearing a quotation of 
any length from that dead language. 


as they should at the appearance of 
one of thosic gentlemen who spoke it 
when it was living; on the continent, 
where many of the professors deliver 
Ihfir lectures in Latin, this auricular 
imperfection is removed by listening 
to discusfcions on subjects witii 
which the students must jireviously 
be in some degree acquainted ; while 
it is extremely improbable that the 
professors cun deliver themselves so 
rapidly, as not to afford their auditors 
an opportunity to becoiiu.' faiiiiliurized 
in a short time to the language em- 
ployed. The discontinuance of lec- 
turing in Latin in our universitie.s 
may have bet'ii favourable to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, but it must be 
quite evident to every careful observer, 
that it has been very iiijurioUA to the 
cultivation of Latin* To remedy this, 
and at the same time improve the 
management of teaching languages in 
general, I submit the following plan 
for the consideration of all those in- 
terested in the business of education. 
According to the present mode of 
teaching languages in schools and uni- 
versities, the accession of every new 
pupil is an adyontiige to the teacher, 
but a loss to the other pupils, at least, 
if actual examinations are useful. By 
the plan which 1 am about to propose, 
each individual will have all the ad- 
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vantage of going over the business of I <lo not apeak hypothcticallj when I 
the class^ nearly as if alone^ together affirm this will be found to be the 
with the stimulating influence of the fact. With respect to the second ob>* 
emulation excited by jiublic teaching, jection t is easily answered. Sup« 
It will be obvious to those acquaint- juising some^ from ignorance or por- 
ed with the subject, that a good deal verseiiess, not to say, still they will 
of what I surest is only a inodifica- hear what is said ; fur it is one great 
tion of Dutiei”s plan of teaching advantage of this plan, that it breaks 
French, as laid down in his Nature all combindtions in idleness : as the 


displayed." Tliis plan, in opposition 
to a most disingenuous cross critic, I 
hold to be v(Ty ingenious, and to 
grown pupils, at least, it must be ex- 
tremely useful. Dili it does not ap- 
pear to me at all necessary to have re- 
course to so violent a change of books 
:ind of system as Dufief recommended. 
All the advantages he can promise, 
and some more, together with all the 
benefits of the present mode of tui- 
tion, may, I think, be obtained by the 
adoption of the following metliod: 
The business of a Latin class is 
comprised in three great divisions, 
1st l^essoiis got by memory ; 'id, V^er- 
sions ; 3d, Lessons to be translated 
into English. 

li/. Lessons in he \aul frmn Mcmnr^f. 

Ill declining nouns, adjectives, ike. 
the whole class say at once. 'J’hc 
master, to preserve regularity and 
uniformity, names each case, tin* pu- 
pils immediately adding the I.atin 
and the EnglisJi, In tliis manner .all 
the declension is gone over. NX’hen 
verbs arc said, the master names tlie 
word, tense, person, and luuribi’r ; after 
the first person singular it is only ne- 
cessary to utter tile words second, 
third, first plural, second, third, for 
the rest of each tense. In all large 
classes a great deal of time is lost by 
going over the lesson several times, so 
as to let every one say soniethuig; by 
saying at once much time will be 
gamed though each lesson be repeated 
two or three times. To this part of the 
plan there can be only two objections. 
That .some of the class may go wrong 
unobserved, or that they may not say 
at all. To the first objection I an- 
swer, that if a person possessed of a 
good ear can at once discover a false 
note struck by any individual of a 
large band of musicians, though play- 
ing a piece harmonised in many 
parts, much more will an attentive 
master be able to discover what may 
be called a false note, when his pu- 
pils are all going over the same part, 
rendered more distinct by articulation. 


master, though he may not always 
discover any one who does not say, 
can at once observe any one who ad- 
dresses bis neighbour, and check his 
iiiatteiilion. Itesides, it is suiipusiiig 

too much to imagine, that many 
should remain silent from perverse- 
ness, and none need do so from ig- 
norance, as they niuy still say with 
tile help of tlieir class-fellows as at 
present ; and surely that plan is to be 
pi eferred, whert' all may say at a tune, 
and where many must do so, to that 
where only one can. To kcei> alive 
the industry of any disposed to be 
lazy, the h'ssons might be heard 
occasionally in the present manner; in 
which way also it will be necessary to 
hear the grammatical rules, and what- 
ever cannot be conveniently divided 
into small portions. When the les- 
sons arc gi\(.n out for next day, they 
are to ht n ad as the others were said, 
tlic master taking particular care to 
articulate disiinctly any word that 
may upjiear ditliciilt to pronounce. 

If dialoguis are said from memory 
in tlie class, tluy arc heard in this 
manner. The master gives a sentence 
of the English, desiring one of the 
class to give the Latin, and so on till 
lie has ascertained that it has been all 
jirojierly prepared. When this is 
done, let him give the first Latin sen- 
tence, calling on the class at once ti> 
give the English, and to add to it the 
Latin sentence just pionounced. In 
this manner, all the dialogue is to 
be heard, by which means each in- 
dividual in the class will say the 
whole. 

2df Versions. 

The correcting of versions is gene- 
rally the most laborious jiart of a 
teacher’s duty, and the most useless to 
die scholar. 1 propose to render this 
much more interesting and advantage- 
ous to the pupils, by employing them- 
selves as the correctors of each other. 
Let the dux cxcliange themes with 
the hoy at the bottom of the class, the 
second from the top witli the second 
Ironi the bottom, and so on through the 
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whole, in this manner the labour will be 
probably in proportion to the ability 
for it. When the exchanges are com- 
pleted, the master reads from the 
English a small portion, calling on 
the class, in order, to r<'ad the Lialin ; 
he dien points out what is wrong, and 
how it is to be altered; each indivi- 
dual corrects the version belbre him, 
and when he has iinished, marks 
the number of errors at the bottom. 
By making the nuraber of errors de- 
cide the place each holds in the 
class, he will be inducc'd to (examine 
the corrections, in order to see whe- 
ther they be fairly stated ; and in a 
few minutes an affair will thus be pro- 
fitably gone through, which by thi 
present plan, often occasions the 
teacher much labour, accompanii'd 
with the melanclioly reflection, that 
what he painfully corrects is, without 
ever being looked at, carelessly thrown 
aside. To this part of llic plan I do 
not anticipate any objections, the most 
ignorant will be able to perform, un- 
iler the direction of tlu‘ master, the 
task iinjiosed on him, while tlie super- 
vision of his class fellows will have con- 
siderable influence in exciting the atten- 
tion ofthe student while writing his ver- 
sion, What may he the practice at pre- 
sent with respect to Latin themes in 
our universities 1 do not know ; but 
twenty or thirty years .ago, in one of 
them, at least, it was (|uite a solemn 
farce. The versions were regularly 
bundled up and carried home by the 
janitor to the house of the professor, 
and as regularly hi ought back, nine out 
of ten of them uiiexaniiiie<l, or at 
least without the slightest mark of 
praise or reiirobiition. IMutatis mu- 
tandis, the plan which I have chalk- 
ed out, would cei Laiiily he jireferahle. 
Should it be alleged that this would 
tend to spread the critical Cacoethes, 
already so prevalent among our coun- 
trymen, it may he answered, that per- 
haps it would improve tip' talent as 
well as the taste for criticism. 

Translation Lessons. 
llicse lessons arc first gone over in 
the usual way, each pupil individually 
translating a portion, and undergoing 
the customary grammatical examina- 
tion. After this is finished, the mas- 
ter orders all the books to be shut. 
He then begins the lesson, giving out 
a short sentence or member of a sen- 
tence, in tile arrangement in which it 


is printed, calling on the class simul- 
taneously to give the English, and to 
add the Latin sentence they have just 
heard ; and in this manner he will go 
over the whole translation lessons. 
The importance of tins part of the 

plan must be quite evident. Every 
lupil wdll translate the whole lesson ; 
le will pronounce all the Latin cor- 
rectly, if his muster does so ; and lie 
will have the advantage of saying dia- 
logues, according to the genuine struc- 
ture and arrangement of the language, 
without the labour of previously learn- 
ing them. After a few months, the 
UKistcr should give the class the Eng- 
lish, desiring them to give the Latin^ 
or this might be done in addition to 
the other mode of hearing the lesson. 
And 1 am satisfied he will be surpris- 
ed at the facility with which they will 
pve their I^atin, should this plan be 
rigidly and regularly followed. Per- 
haps it may be here objected, that from 
the artificial structure of the Latin 
language, when the sentences are 
broken into small portions, the sense 
Will come out awkwardly and in gro- 
tesque English. To this 1 reply, that 
the sense will meet the ear of the 
exactly as it did the Homans 
themselves ; and the corrupting effect 

of the odd translation, will he coun- 
teracted by the previous translation in 
tlie ordinary way. 

The method of conducting a public 
I.atin class, which 1 have now gone 
over, will be attended with the follow- 
ing signal advantages ; Every indivi- 
dual of the class will be almost con- 
stantly employed ; he will say nearly 
all that should be got by memory ; he 
will translate the entire lesson of each 
day ; he will acquire an accurate pro- 
nunciation ; he w'lll understand the 
language as well when he hears it as 
when he reads it ; certainly a great 
desideratum. Ills ear and his organs 
of spcLch w'ill get comx)let< ly attuned 
to its structure and melody, and by 
the time he has finished his course, he 
will be able not only to quote readily 
the authors lie has studied, but even 
to speak and write in their language, 
with a tacility and correctness totally 
unattainable by the present mode of 
Perha])s, before concluding, 
it may be as well to advert to the diffi- 
culties attending the adoption of this 
plan, even where its advantages are 
acknowledged. External opposition 
no teacher has reason to fear ; if his 
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jemplotm ttJre the trouble to In- 
form tnemedYes, whether he be a suc- 
cessful teacher, they will hardly in- 
quire what i^lan he follows, particular- 
fy if his castigations ore moderate; and, 
lOTtunately for this plan, in that res- 
pect it will materially diminish 


Within the walls of his class room, 
what opposition has he to dread ? Men, 
it is said, are but children of a larger 
growth, yet somehow they have all 
got oflate rather impatient of arbitrary 
power, and even in many cases of legi- 
timate sway ; but where the teacher 
sits, he reigns uncontrolled and un- 
controllable. Some little dithoulty 
may be experienced, jierhaps, on in- 


troducing the plan, in dosses aheady 
advanced in the study of the language, 
but by a few days perseverance it will 
vanish ; with a class beginning the 
Study, one mode of toaebing must be 
as easily adopted as another. But in- 
deed the greatest opposition I antici- 
pate, is not from pupils, nor from 
parents, but fVom teachers themselves, 
that genus irritable which Is in many in- 
stances more apt to teach than to learn. 
However, as 1 would tain obtain, for 
this my lucubration, candid considera- 
tion, and intelligent patronage*, 1 here- 
by dedicate it, with every feeling of 
respect and esteem, to the Hector and 
other Masters of tlic High i»chool of 
Edinburgh. 

W. 


OJt THE INTRODUCTION OP THE ORIENTAL RULED OF HORSES INTO 
EUROPE. 

(Translated from an Essay of Count Wenceslas Rzciwuski.) 


The late Dr Seetzcii, in his letter, 
dated Mocha, Uth November 1810, 
in which he treats of Arabian horses, 
proposes ns a question, Wlietber the 
period of the introduction of the first 
Arabian horse into Europe preceded 
or followed the date of the cj-usades. 

1 have not at jirescnt the means of 
giving a very accuiate solution to this 
question. At the same time, as the in- 
vestigation is one of considerable in- 
terest, I shall endeavour, at least, to 
give some account of the introduction 
of the Eastern breed of horses into 
Europe. 

I. State of the Horses of ancient 

Persia j India, "Egypt, and Africa. 

Arabia, Eersia, India, and Kgyjit 
must always have possessed liorses of 
that description whicli we so much 
ailraire at the present time. The A- 
rabians of the desert, who are proud 
to an extreme of the purity and an- 
tiquity of their breed of horses, allege 
that the five most celebrated families 
of them, known by the appellation 
El choms , arc descended 

from five favourite mores of the Pro- 
phet But did not Mahomet find them 
in that country where the race is indi- 
genous ? 

The Arabians and the Persians, at 
the most remote period, appear most 
frequently as infantry. Ingenerolcvc^ 
nation which employs the horse in 


war, possesses good horses, and at- 
taches a great value to them. Among 
the ancient Porsians, the horse was 
not only the object of esteem, but of 
icvcrence. We find that horses were 
dedicated to the sun — and it was to 
the neighing of his horse that Darius 
was indebted for the people. The 
W'ord Arb, which signifies horse, was 
attached to the end of several of the 
names of the ancient Persians, such as 
Thanmrash, Kurchasb, Lohrasb, Hy- 
Ktasb, Holasb, a fact which forms an 
additional proof of the veneration 
which they had tor that noble animal. 
It may also be mentioned, that the Ci- 
heians presented annually a certain 
number of white horses to Darius, as 
tribute. 

The Arabians, and in general all 
other nations situated within the 
Ganges, Oxus, Araxes, the Black Sea, 
the Mediterranean, the Bed Sea, and 
Uie Indian sea, did not yield to the 
I’crsians in attachment to the horse. 
Indeed Herodotus and Strabo both a.s- 
sert that the best horses were to be 
obtained from these regions. 

The perfection of the horse, that is 
to say, the leanness of its head, its 
slender body, its great strenjgth, com- 
bined with abundance of spirit, is de- 
rived chiefly from the excellence of 
the pasturage ; for the fact is beyond 
question, that moist pasture renders the 
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head dumsy^-thejaws of an unseem- 
ly shape— -the eyes vreak*-the belly 
dack and nnable to digest the food— 
ihe chest fleshy — the legs thick and 
liable to diflbrent diseases. It is this 
which debilitates the constitution, 
renders the movement of the horse 
sluggish and ungraceful, and extin- 
jmishes its flne natural spirit, and ren- 
ders it vicious or stupid. On the 
Other hand, it is in the dry pastures of 
Arabia, Persia, &c., that wc find those 
horses which, on account of their su- 
perior strength, and action, and saga- 
dty, and spirit, are admired by all the 
world. The interior of Arabia and of 
Persia is a plain, sufficiently elevated 
above the level of the sea tt) render 
the pasture dry, aromatic, and whole- 
some, surcharged with none of those 
saline particles which, it is tnie, 
give lustre to the skin, but which, 
at the same time, render it dif- 
ficult for the horse to become habitu- 
ated to any other country of a different 
climate to which it may be transport- 
ed. As a proof of this, it may be re- 
marked, that the horses of the North- 
ern Crimea, and those belonging to the 
country of the Calmucks, situated 
within the Volga, the Kuina, the 
Black Sea, and the Don, do not thrive 
well until they have passed a year in 
Vologuca, Podolea, and the Ukraine, 
where 1 had the opportunity of mak- 
ing this interesting observation. 

The plains of Persia being raised to 
a considerable height above the level 
of the sea, and consisting of a bed of 
earth, upon a foundation of granite, 
and the plains of Arabia being also 
sufficiently, although not so much a- 
bove the level of the sea, and having a 
portion of sand mixed with the vege- 
table soil (a circumstance of great ad- 
vantai^?in pasture ground,) these two 
countries being thus naturally dry by 
means of their neat, attract the mois- 
ture from the horse ; while, on the 
other hand, the aromatic herbs, which 
are strong and succulent, cliase from him 
tliose humours, the exudation of which 
is favoured by tlie imperceptible but 
continual perspiration of a hoi cliinatc. 

Thus the horses of these countries 
are very seldom affected with .'Stran- 
gles and glandular diseases — their legs 
are well proportioned, and the hoof is 
compact and hard. 1 believe that tlie 
horses of Arabia and Persia have ex- 
perienced no changu either to the bet- 
ter or to the worse since the time of 
Darius. 

VoL. V. I 


The country of ' India hek^ mmin- 
tainous, presents the same advants^. 
But Egypt is not quite sofauourabk to 
the breed of horses on ai^onnt of the 
overflowings of the Nile, which ren- 
der the soil and the atmosphere more 
moist. I have noticed in some 
Egyptian horses a slight tendency to 
TOrtaiii diseases, whiw 1 have never 
observed either in the Arabian or Per- 
sian horse. This tendency must, I 
think, become, by degrees, less apjia- 
rent, and at length entirely disappear 
on ailvunciiig towards high Egypt and 
Abyssinia. 

With regard to the horses of Wes- 
tern Africa, they arc all of Arabian 
descent, and as the pasturage on the 
coast of Barbary is nearly the same 
with that of Arabia, the horses reared 
in tlie former country bear much re- 
Heinblance to those of the latter. 

The Persian, Arabian, and Numi- 
dian cavalry appear in liistory with the 
same qualities which at present clia- 
racterise the cavalry of oriental and 
barbarous nations. Perhaps it may be 

objected to this statement, that the 
ancient Persian horses were yoked to 
chariots armed with scythes — but to 
this I reply, that every good saddle 
liorse is capable of being a good 
draught horse, and especially when 
yoked to a light car, like the cars of 
the Persians, whose destructiveness 
dcjieiided on the swiftness of their 
course. 

Quintus fiirtius, in describing these 
chariots, informs us, that those who 
conducted them let the reins fall loose- 
ly on the neck of the horses, and press- 
ed them on with such impetuosity, 
that the chariots overthrew whatever 
they encountered. At the same 
time it is proper for me to remark, 
that every horse which we see in har- 
ness now a days, could not be used 
with advantage as a saddle horse. 

After all that I have said upon this 
subject, 1 think it may be safely 
grantctl, that the horses which exist- 
ed in the time of Darius wcac of the 
same nature witli those which now 
exist in the above mciitioncd climates. 

Herodotus, in writing of the cavalry 
of Xerxes, makes particular mention 
of the horses of the Persians, Arabians, 
Modes, Cisians, Indians, Bactriaiis, 
the nations on the border of the Cas- 
pian Sea, all the nations occupying the 
country between the Ganges, Oxus, 
Araxes, and the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Red and the Indian Seas, lie 
3 F 
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lived di^ng the time of the celebrated 

exgdidon of that prince. 

Xenophon also, a contemporary au- 
thor, in his Treatise De Re Equestri, 
giving the marks of a good hcvse, de- 
scribes, with scarcely a shade of differ- 
ence, the eastern horse of the present 
ti^. Strabo moreover entirely agrees 
with Herodotus in the praise which 
he bestows upon the horses of the above 
mentioned regions. 

II. Introduction of the Oriental 
Breed into Europe, 

The wars in which the Greeks en- 
gaged with the Persians could not 
iail to introduce the eastern breed in- 
to Greece. We ore told by Herodo- 
tus, who lived during the time of the 
Persian war, that the army of Xerxes 
had along with it 80,000 horses, and 
these must, I think, have been all 
stallions, for I do not find cither in 
Herodotus or Strabo, any allusion to 
the now common practice of mutilat- 
ing the horse. The entry of the Per- 
sian troops into Greece — the abode 
which Macedonius there made after 

the defeat of Thennopylae — and the 
intercourse which subsisted between 
them and the people of the Levant, 
must have given rise to an improve- 
ment ill the indigenous breed of 
Greece, while the dry pa.sturage and 
genial climate of that country would 
prevent them from degenerating. 

Such appears to me to be the true 
account of the mode in which the 
Asiatic breed was first introduced into 
Europe. 

As for the horses which were rear- 
ed on tlie coast of Barbary, from Ly- 
bia to tile western border of Ancient 
Mauritania, now the kingdom of 
Morocco, they must have been very 
much the some with those which arc 
to be found there at present — that is 
to say, they must have been beautiful 
in their form, nimble, and high-spirit- 
ed. And the same causes to which 1 
attributed the similarity between the 
horses of Persia and Arabia, in ancient 
times, apd those which exist in those 
countries at present, have operated 
here also. 

The conquest of Spain by the Car- 
thaginians, and the possession which 
they kept of it for more than two cen- 
turies, could not fail to diffuse the 
eastern Uood of the Mauritanian and 
Numidian horses among the horses of 
the Peninsula. 

It does not appear tliat the Africans 


ever mutilated their horses ; and fol- 
lowii^ probably their example, the 
Spaniards even to this day are averse 
to that practice. 

Sicily must also have derived the same 
advantages, from the residence of the 
Carthaginians there. 

Here then are two points by which 
the eastern Inreed may liave been pro- 
pagated through Europe by the south- 
west. 

III. The North of Eurow, 

Ancient Scythia possessed the same 
advantages with Arabia in respect to 
the dryness and wholesomeness of its 
pastures ; but on account of its more 
northerly latitude, it did not produce 
BO liberal a supply of strong and aro- 
matic herbs. When the se^s of the 
most aromatic and succulent plants of 
the south of Asia ore sown in the open 
fields, in that country, they thrive 
well enough, but for the most part 
their natural properties are destroyed 
by the coldness of the climate. 

1 have observed, tliat the horses 
reared in the same regions at present, 
and possessed by the Bauzkers, the 
Kirguis, the Bucharians, &c. have, in 
common with the horses of the south 
of Asia, a beautiful skin, veins well 
marked, &c . ; but you will in vain 
look for the elegantly shaped head, the 
beauty of the limbs, the luxuriance of 
the mane and the tail ; and, in general, 
for that sprightlincBs and grace which 
characterize the southern horse ; their 
hoofs, also, are more frequently clumsy 
than light ; neverthelebs, llicy are ad- 
mirably circulated for war— they are 
of a hardy constitution, not easily fa- 
tigued, require little attention, of a 
gentle temper, sound-winded, travel 
an immense distance, and lust for a 
very long time. 

I must here record an interesting 
observation. There exists in all indi- 
genous Asiatic horses, under whatever 
^titude, sonietliiiig peculiar in the 
expression of their countenance, in 
their mode of playing the cars, and in 
all the movements of their body, — 
which evidently shews them to be of 
one family, and which is to be observ- 
ed in none of the western horses, with 
the exception of those of the English, 
which nave a great deal of Arabian 
blood. I noticed this in more than 
187,000 Asiatic horses, which are 
brought annually by the Calmucka 
and Tartars to the celebrated fair of 
Berdyezow. In 181 i, there were 
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brought to that place 87,000 hones 
from the great steppe; andj I may 
safely say, that during the course of 
five years residence in Russian Poland, 
I must have seen upwards of 340,000 
horses of that country. But to return 
to my subject ; the blood of the Scy« 
thian horses must, on account of their 
connexion with the Sarmatians, and, 
again, from the connexion of the lat- 
ter with nations more to the west, 
have been communicated to all the 
North of Europe. Two reasons, how- 
ever, have combined in arresting the 
process of improvement in the breed 
of the North. The first is, the cus- 
tom, which, according to Strabo, exist- 
ed among the Scythians, of mutilating 
their horses, in order to render them 
more tractable. The second, is in the 
circumstance of these horses being 
transported into the moist pastures 
of l^itliuania, Pomerania, (rermaiiy, 
Switzerland, and the northern parts of 
France, where, instead of improving 
the indigenous breed of those coun- 
tries, they degcnerate<l themselves. 

In general, the above mentioned 
countries arc by no means favourable 
to the horse. A fine foal may, indeed, 
occasionally be produced ; but without 
the most unwearied attention of the 
groom, the effects of the bad pasture 
will soon become evident in the ap- 
I>earance of the legs, and of the coat 
during winter. The horses of Europt*, 
before its connexion with the east, 
must have been of a very inferiw 
kind. Although originally descended 
from the horses of Asia, the influence 
of the bad pasture, together with that 
of a moist climate, must soon have 
efiaced their resemblance to them. Per- 
haps the horses to be found within the 
regions extending from Southern Po- 
land to the height of Kiow, from the 
chain of the Carpathian mountains, 
along the bank*: of the Oniester, might, 
on account of the suxierior pasture of 
these countries, be of a superior qua- 
lity ; but they were by no means dis- 
tinguished by the elegance of their 
shape. Indeed, I think it may be re- 
lied upon, that the indigenous breed of 
Europe was derived at a very remote 
period from that of Scythia ; and it 
is certain that the latter, although pos- 
sessing in other respects much resem- 
blance to the true Asiatic breed, are 
yet much inferior in the elegance of 
their shape. 

' Thus, it appears that . the state of 


the horses of Europe, befera the wan 
of the Greeks and Persians, and before 
the conquest of Spain by Gardba* 
giniaos, was deplorable in the extreme ; 
and it is cosy to see, that the commu- 
nication which Europe had with the 
south was infinitely more advan- 
tageous to it in this respect, than that 
which it had with the north. 

As a farther proof of the wretched- 
ness of the unmixed European breed, 
I may quote the words of Polybius, 
in describing the passage of the Tre- 
bia. Meantime Sempronius sound- 
ed the retreat, in order to bring back 
the cavalry who were ignorant of the 
mode of conducting themselves in re- 
gard to the enemy they had in front. 
In fact, they had to do with the Nu- 
midians, whose custom it was to re- 
treat in different directions, and to re- 
turn with vigour to the charge, when 
their enemy were in no expectation of 
it.” This passage shews what kind of 
horses the Romans had, and what was 
their skill in riding. The Nmnidian 
cavalry was composed of fine active 
horses, to which the greatest attention 
must have been paid, for every nation 
of cavalry is continually occupied with 
its horses. The Romans, on the other 
hand, being a nation of infantry, had 
bad and heavy horses, which they 
know not how to manage. 

The horse of Marcus Aurelius, and 
the horses of their bas-reliefs, are vast- 
ly interior in all respects to the East- 
ern horses.— What is strange, the 
beauty of the latter does not seem to have 
called forth their admiration, other- 
wise they would have preferred them 
Bs models to their own indigenous 
breeil. 

If, on the other hand, we examine 
the most ancient Arabic manuscripts 
which contain designs of horses — for 
example in the designs contained in 
the famous JlfS. concerning Ike arms, 
evolutions, of the Bast, you see 
the genuine chumcteristics of the Eas- 
tern horse, although their designs 
arc, as works of art, wretched in 
the^ extreme. It would be very in- 
terrating to ascertain whether the 
horses of the bas-reliefs of Fersepolis 
exhibit the same features. 

The observations of Pliny upon the 
horse are little worthy of being cit^. 
He seems to have had no idea of the 
beauty of the Eastern horse. — But to 
return to our subject — the 4th centu- 
ry was distinguished by the migration 
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of the Greeks^ who, entering Europej 
by the norths oyemn it in a diagon^ 
line as far as to Spain, and sent forth 
swarms in difl&rent directions, later- 
ally — Their horses were Asiatic — al- 
though, however, the blood of the 
European hol^s must have been im- 
proved by this importation, yet on ac- 
count of the moist pastures, their 
fonns could not receive much aincli- 
oratioH, This appears to me to be 
the time when tne common kind of 
horses in Southern Poland was first 
generally introduced. — In Hungary, 
where soil is marsliy, they did not 
thrive well^but in Transylvania, 
which is free from that disadvantage, 
they degenerated much less. Hero- 
dotus says, tliat beyond the Ister there 
are countries of a vast extent, inhabit- 
ed by a race of men dressed after the 
fashion of the Merles — their horses 
are remarkable for the length of their 

hair, which is equal to five inches— 
These horses, he observes, arc not so 
good for riding as for the draught. 

AVitbout doubt, the countries to 
which Herodotus referred, were the 
lower parts of Pannonia and Dacia, 
which arc remarkable for their humi- 
dity even in our day. 

The Moors came into Si>ain in the 
year 710, and retained the dominion 
for nearly eight centuries. During 
that period the eastern breed must 
have been propagated in the country, 
and the diy soil and elevated posi- 
tion of Andalusia were particularly 
favourable for preserving the race in 
its original purity and elegance — The 
magnificence of the Saracen princes, 
the splendour of the courts of Grenada 
and Cordova, the necessity of having 
an efficient cavalry, &c. must ha\e 
operated in bringing a large supply of 
fine horses into Spain. In the tenth 
century wc see the grand vizier Abd-cl- 
Malek ben Cbcid presenting, among 
other gifts of value to the cali])h 
Abdol-Hah-man HI. fifteen Arabian 
horses (Cardonne Hist, d’ Afrique.) 

Tt was, therefore, during the time 
of the Moors that the first Arabian 
horses were introduced into Europe 
as stallions. 

Shortly after that period, 200,000 
Saracens having, in the year 732, pen- 
etrated even to the walls of Poictiers, 
were totally routed by Charles Martel. 
This event must necessarily have 
left the French in possession of a 
number of fine horses. The horses of 


the Liraouaui, of which I have aeea 
tliree true spedmens^ eodubit evident 
traces of their uoUe origin. The ele« 
vation of the country and dryness of 
the pastures are peculiarly favourable 
to them. 

During the reign of Napoleon^ 20a 
Arabian stallions were brought into 
F ranee. I saw eigbtjr of them in their 
progress through Vienna. The Li- 
mousin is the only country in which 
the advantages antidpated from ^em 
can be realized. 

In the year 800, Harour-aLRachid 
sent magnificent presents to Charle- 
magne, and among those we may be 
sure there were, according to the usual 
practice of eastern monarchs sending 
gifts, some liorses. If I am not mis- 
taken, Pere Daniel, in enumarating 
these ]jreseiitK, mentions both the ele- 
phant and the horse. 

The crusades cstaldished for a con- 
siderable time a communication with 
the East. Christian Princes occupied 
tlie thrones of Jerusalem, Nice, andCy- 

E rus — thefirst families of France, Eng- 
uid, and Germany. Even the kings 
themselves engaged in the holy wars« 
Do their private archives contain no 
hints which might be useful to us ? 

In the thirteenth century the fa- 
mous Genguiskan brought the whole 
of Asia under his duininion. And it 
was his practice to c;irry with him the 
amiK's of all the nations he had sub- 
dued. Hence arose a general mixture 
of all the breeds in the interiors of 
Asia — Indian, Persian, Arabian horses, 
&c. were scattered through the whole of 
Asia, and tlie indigenous breed of that 
country were brought to perfection. 

In llic year 1211, Baton-chan, the 
grandson of Genguiskan, overran the 
Oimea, wdiicli he erected into a pro- 
vince, dis]>ersing the nation of the 
Cossacks. He then crossed tlie Dnieper 
with all his anny — ^inundated Poland, 
advanced as far as to Lublin, Cracow, 
Lignitz, and Breslaw ; having entered 
Hungary, he intended to proceed to 
Constantinople, but death put a stop 
to his ambitious views. 

This incursion, followed by many 
Others, and especial y by tliat of Islam- 
Gucray , who, in the year 1 649, joined 
himself with 300,000 Tartars of the 
Crimea to the famous Cossack leader, 
Bogdan Schmielnieki, and invaded 
Poland, must have introduced a great 
accession to the horses of that coun- 
try, especially when we consider that it 
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IB the cuBtom of those Turtars^ when 
they go to war, to carry two horses 
with them. 

Poland is also indebted to its fre- 

J juent communicationB with Turkey 
or the superiority of its horses. From 
the earliest timesj the Poles seem to 
have been horsemen^ and expended 
great sums in importing into their 
coimtry fine stallions. In our day. 
Prince Sanguizko Palatin of Volognia, 
sent his equerry, M. Buiski, to Haleb, 
whence he brought six Arabian stal- 
lions of groat value, and the Colonel 
Obodynski brought twice from Con- 
stantuioplc a collection of horses ex- 
ceeding sixty. 

During the last war of Russia 
against Turkey, upwonls of KOO stal- 
lions entered Podolia and the Ukraine, 
and although these were not all capable 


of perfecting the form, they were at 
least of advantage in adding to the 
purity of the blood. England, which, 
from the excellence of its horses, 1 
might call European North Arabia, has 
a breed of true Arabian origin. 

King James procured from Barbary a 
numbOT of' eastern mares, known by 
the name of royal mares ; and from 
them the English breed is derived. 

The appearance and character of the 
English blood horses ore exactly con- 
formable to those of Arabia, but from 
the richness of the pastures, and hu- 
midity of the climate, they are delicate 
in their constitution, and peculiwly 
liable to certain diseases. In particu- 
lar, their skin is tender, and their 
lymphatic system weak. 

These are all the observations which I 
have been able to make upon thissubject. 


R£ST0RAT10N8 AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF SEVEN HUNDRED PASSAGES IN 
SHAKSP£ARE*S PLAYS ; BY Z. JACKSON.* 


Every thing may be excused, in a 
cftmmentator on Shakspearo, but stu- 
pidity. Arrogance, ignorance, folly, 
caprice, presumption, and absurdity — 
all may be forgotten or forgiven ; but 
downright im|^nctrublc stupidity must 
in this case be damned— that Is the 
word, and there is no need to mince 
the matter. Whoever wishes to know 
tlic names of some of those damned 
stupid people, may consult Reed’s edi- 
tion of Johnson and Steevens* Shak- 
speare, in twenty-one volumes. We 
would wish to play the part of Peter 
Rell with a few of those dolts. 

“ 'Tis come then to a pretty pass, 

Said Peter to the groaning ass, 

But 1 will bang your bones.*’ 

When floundering on through one 
of those dark and entangled forests in- 
to wliich the genius of Shakspeore 
loves sometimes to lead us, one turns 
to a commentator fci advice or guid- 
ance, his situation is not unlike that 
of the said Peter Bell, when 
** Now he is among the trees, 

And, turning round his head, he secs 
A solitary Ass. 

** All, all is silent, rodis and woods. 

All still and silent, far and near ; 

Only the Aas, with motion dull. 

Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear. 

** Thought Peter, what can all this moan ? 
Some u^y witchcraft must be here,— 


Once more the Ass, with motion dull. 

Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turned round his long left ear. 

** rU cure you of these desperate tricks ; 
And, with dehberate action slow 
His staff high-raUing, in the pride 
Of skill, upon the Ass's hide 

He dealt a sturdy blow.” 

WHien gentlemen or ladies arc 
fairly dead and damned, it is against 
our principles to inflict any farther 
diastisement upon them, being averse' 
to all works of supererogation ; but we 
plainly tell tlie living, that on the very 
first appearance of a stupid commenta- 
tor on Shakspeare, 

“ ’Tis come then to a pretty pass, 

But 1 will bang your bones.” 

On the other band, every thing like 
ingenuity or poctied feeling, exhi- 
bited in speculation on the dark and 
perplexing passages of our great dra- 
matist, gives us the greatest delight. 
In such cases, even when the difliculty 
is left as it was found, there has been 
an intellectual process ; and we think, 
if it is not a very expensive one, that 
a book is worth buying in whicli twen- 
ty plausible cmen^tions arc proposed 
— emendations that shew a gleam of 
light, where before all was darkness — 
or that brighten into perfect beauty 
some idea, conception, or image, that 
was before incomplete or obscure. 
Nay, even should the author have 
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ftiled> in any one instance whatever^ 
to produce complete conviction in our 
minds, of the felicity and truth of his 
restorations, yet still his book may de- 
serve a place in that shelf of our lib- 
rary Bet apart to Shokspeare. Clever 
and ingenious books of this sort often 
reflect light upon each other ; and by 
comparing notes, we imagine that we 
have ourselves not unfrequciitly seen 
the latent meaning of Shakspeare ris- 
ing out beneatli the hands of different 
commentators. For our own parts, 
we make a point of getting hold of 
every clever work about Shakspeare — 
be it boarded volume, or thin-skinned 
pamphlet ; and we have this very day 
placed among them, the thick and 
sturdy octavo of Zachariah Jackson. 

This ardent and persevering person 
commenced liis undertaking while la- 
bouring under the accumulating mi- 
series of a prisoner of war i.i France ; 
and since his return to his native 
country, it does not appear that he 
has had access (at least in time to bene- 
fit his work) to any of the folio or 
<}uarto editions of Shaksi)earc. But 
IVIr Jackson advances one claim to at- 
tention as a restorer of corrupt texts, 
which, though it may at first hear- 
ing ])rovokc a smile, is unquestionably 
one of great strength — namely, a prac- 
ticjil knowledge of the typographic art. 
This has given him, he avers, a know- 
ledge of all the causes which introduce 
errors into a work while it is in the 
hands of a printer. These he occa- 
sionally points out during the course 
of his speculations ; but to assist the 
reader’s comprehension, he has also 
given, on a reduced scale, the plan of 
a pair of letter-cases, by referring to 
which, it is seen how close the con- 
nexion is between certain types, and 
how, when in their respective boxes, 
the least shaking of the frame, on 
which the cases rest, must dislodge 
the types from their own compart- 
ments, . and scatter them into those 
of their neighbours. Such he con- 
ceives to have been the principal 
cause of the manifold corruptions of 
the text of Shakspeare; and by at- 
tending to all the possible modes in 
which it could operate, Mr Jackson 
thinks that he has acquired “ an 
intuitive power of reason," which 
enables him to detect all such blun- 
ders soon as they meet his typographi- 
cal eye. We love all enthusiasm, and 
Mr Jackson is an enthusiast indeed. 


Some of his proposed emendations ore, 
we must own, most excessively absard, 
and make pretty work among the rules 
both of rhyme and reason. Others of 
them are strikingly ingenious, but, at 
the same time, obviously wrong— while 
a very considerable number of them 
indeed seem to us very happy, and to 
give either the meaning of Shakspeare, 
or what might have been his mean- 
ing. We therefore do not scruple to 
recommend his volume, on account of 
the instruction that may, in many 
coses, be derived from it; and still 
more, on account of the simplicity, 
honesty, naivete, and enthusiasm of 
the man, which often display them- 
selves in a very entertaining manner, 
and convince us that Mr Zachariah 
Jackson is quite a character. 

We have selected a few specimens of 
this very amusing work, quite at ran- 
dom, which is the best way of shewing 
its pervading spirit. 

Ti'impest . — Hcene j.—page 6 . 

Alonvi. nt»i)d have* can:. Whw's the 

' platf tilt* ini*n. 

Although the authorities introduced by 
various coinmoiitators in support of the word 
playn seem plausibly strong; yet, in my 
opinion, the transcriber mistook the sound 
of tlie word. We certainly should read 
“ ply the men meaning, that he should 
make tlie men work with vigour. 

Sirne IT^—page !)l. 

I'll Rft rti.T 

bca-mrVt Iroin the TCK’k. 

The researches of my predecessors have 
been great to establish tlie cxibtenre of sca- 
fnflls, or sea-niiilhi but 1 profess myself 
unacquainted with either ; and 1 believe 
our gmat poet was equally so : for, tliough 
many words are now obsolete which took a 
lead in literature two centuries ago ; yet sub- 
stantives have no more varied than proper 
names. Therefore, if sva-mclU were known 
in Shakspeare'b time, they njust be equally 

$0 at present. But they are unknown ; nor 
have our commentatorb been able to ascer- 
tain that any naturalist, from the time of 
PHny to BufTun, ever mentioned such a bird. 
From these considerations, I am confident 
the original read : 

ril gfi thee 

Young hd-Huvn fioiu tlie rock. 

The sca-mevs make their nests in rocks 
dose to the sea. The manner in which the 
error took plate is obvious. The transcriber 
formed the w in mms larger than the other 
letters connected with the word ; and which 
was taken by the compositor for IL 

MlDSUMUER-NlOnT*H DllEAM.— V, 

Sente L^^-page 47P. 

Theseus. Here f»nie two noble beasts in, a mooit 
and a lion. 

Truly, tha moon » paid a pretty compli- 
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BMDt : the pMMige is heastfy corrupt. We 

should read : 

Here come two noble beasts in ; a nan and a lion* 

As a man is the most noble of the animal 
creation, so is the lion of all quadrupeds ; 
Theseus, tliereforc, rondden Snout as a 
beast from his manners and actions. The 
author's word, man, should be restored. 
The metamorphose of man to moon is the 
witchcraft of Mr Theobald. 

Mekuy Wives op VfijinaoiL^^Act /.— 

Scene III.-~-page 40. 

Falsteiff'. I bpv (‘ntertainnii'nt in her; ihc dis- 
couritcs, slie cartfcs, she gives the leer of 
ui\ilutiiin. 

No doubt Mrs Ford was an excellent 
carver, perhaps equal to any in Windsor ; 
and entertained her friends with choice 
viands : but tlie entertainmenl to which Fal- 
stair alludes being that of love, her adroit- 
ness in the art of carvwg is not absolutely 
necessary. 

Falstaff has xpied a certain craving in the 
eye of this merry wi fe ; and as she has given 
him the leer of invitation, he, in his lasci- 
vious humour, says, — 

She rrave,\, she gives the leer of invitation. 

Act lV.^Scmt IL^pagc 162. 

Mrt Pa^r Aliisi, throe of iiustor Koril’s brothers 
wdtcli tlio d(Hir v^ith that iiotiu hluU 

ibiuo out. 

This anachronism is not i^iahspearc's, but 
the printer's. W e must call to rcincnibrance, 
that Pistol having quarrelled with FaUtafT, 
disclosed the knight's intentions to Ford : 
and we also find Pistol employed a& the 
Crier HohgnUin in W indsor forest. If then, 
that Ford really employed three of his broth- 
ers to watch the door, is it not highly pro- 
bable that the treacherous PUiol was also 
employed to identify Falutafl''' Under these 
considerations, 1 believe our author wrote : 

'J'lirec of master Ford’s broihers watch tlic dour, 
with PistiUt Ace. 

A(t V. — Scene JV.’—page 197. 
AlftPuffi. I'licv me .til rouehed in a pit h.utl bv 
lU'rnr's oak, with ohseured lights, whieh, .it 
the very iiistuntof Falstafl’s and .lUrm'Tt- 
in^;, the> will at once di>.]>lav to the ni»ht. 

The troop of supposed fairies, with ob- 
scured lights, are to display their lights, not 
** to the night,'* (darkne.ssi but, to Sir John 
Falstalf, knight ; and which, as Mrs Ford 
observes, “ cannot clioose but amaze him.** 
We should read ; — ^they will at once display 
to the knight. 

This error has kept the true sense of the 
passage long enough in datkness ; the hgbt 
now thrown on it, will, 1 hope, have its 

efiect. 

Measure for Measure.— III, — 
Scene l.^-page 30 i. 

Claudio. And the ddighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, die. 

Greater nonsense cannot be exhibited! 
How can the spirit be delighted, tliat is con- 
demned to bathe in fiery f^ds ? We sliould 
read : 

And the delated spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, die. 

Delated (accused) the spirit, or soul ar- 
etised. for its criminality, is thus condemned. 


The transcriber mistook die MKmd of die 
wordi 

Act F.— L~^page 402. 

Duke. laws, for all faults; 

But faults so countenanc'd, that the strone 
statutes 

Stand like the furfata in a barber’s shop. 

As much in mouk as mark. 

This is as ridiculous a blunder as any in 
our author's plays ; and various have been 
the attempts to force its elucidation : nay, 
forgery, it is said, was adopted by Mr Ken- 
rick, to give a list of the supposed forfeits 
which barber-surgeons exacted from diosc 
customers that deviated from their cstab- 
libhud rales ! 

On the absurd idea that such a custom 
ever prevailed, either on the Continent or in 
England, I shall be silent ; and, being sa- 
tisfied that the passage is grossly corrupt, I 
hasten to restore the original reading. 

This ernir, like numbers of the same class, 
originates from mistake of sound : instead 
of forceps, the very sagacious transcriber 
gave the more familiar yroxA~-forfeiU. The 
passage corrected affords a new figure. 

— — laws, for all faults ; 

But faults sr> countenanc'd, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the Jbrtrpt in u Ikirbcr's shop. 

Ah much in in.ick as mark. 

The exasperated Duke considers his laws 
as moi kiA by the people ; and that they af- 
ford as much food for merriment, as loung- 
ers in a barber* h shop derive by playing tricks 
on each other witli the foreepx, which is ex- 
posed as a math of the barber's profession. 
Thus the, forceps in a bar hers urgeon's shop, 

became the mock of idlers, though exhibited 
as a mark of surgical knowledge ; and, in 
like manner, the Duke's laws had become 
the nwrk of the dissolute, though they were 
the mark of legislative wisdom. 

One use of the forceps, and which might 
have been food for mirth, was, tlieir appli- 
cation in extracting a Ixine, when lodged 
in the throat of any person : and gay i^e 
loungers in a barber's shop, no doubt, found 
amusement in pointing the foiccps to the 
mouth of a companion, while under the 
ojieration of shaving : the ]iosItion for shav- 
ing, and that when seated to have a bone 
extracted from the throat, being precisely 
the same. 

Then, again : The forceps used by an 
acconelwur, would, to the dissolute, afford 
sunilar cause for idle mirth. 

Macbeth— iVccKc III.-~page 48. 

Maeheth. This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill : — cannot lx- gmxl : — 

Cunnot he iU; cannot be good. Then 
what can this supernatural soliciting amount 
to? The text is corrupt. 1 am con vim ed 
the author wrote : 

This siipcriiiitural soliciting 
t'aimot be lU : cun it be goixl ? 

Macbeth, reflecting on supernatural agen- 
cy, debates with himself, whether enil m good 
may result from his credulity he is not, 
at this moment, the hardened villain ; but, 
ambition spurring him on, he says, — If ill, 
“ why hath it gh>en me an eat nest of sue- 
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<VM he pames { ud taking in his 

mind’s eye Uie horrid picture occasioned by 
amhitioa, he demands-LCan ir At? ^M>d ^ If 
good, ** (n7^ do I yield to tfud euggeetion 
nhose horrid image doth unfiv my hair ?*’ 
for, can good result from that wliich pro- 
ceeds from evil ? 

The transcriber mistook the sound of die 
words from haring just written cannot. 

Act IL^Scene II. — page 113. 
Macbeth. SHecpf that knits up the rareiFd shave of 

care. 

With the information received from four 
commentators on the words — ravell'd tleavr^ 
all wc can learn is, that sh ave means ** the 
ravelled knotty part of silk/'— >M£atii. 
** Silk dut has not been twisted,” — S tee- 
TENs. “ Coaxso, soft, unwrought silk,** — 
Maloke. ** Ravelled means entangled,** 
— M. Mason. Surely, these explanations 
of ravelled sleavc cannot be comudered as 

aids to unravel the passage ? If the com- 
mentators knew the application of the me- 
taphor, why not say, that the raveWd shave 
of carc^ meant— t/n; hraiv ? — and which is 
compared to the hall of the silk-worm. This 
ball becomes the insect's tomb, and wherein 
it remains until die heat of the sun re-ani- 
mates it ; when it awakens transformed 
so with man, in sleep, till his cares cease, 
and when he awakes, it is with renovated 
vigour. 

Act IV — Scene I.^pagc 202. 

Third iVUch. Harp( r one'. ’ 1 Is tiino, 'tis time. 

In this scene we perceive a cauldron, in 
which, it must be supposed, are various 
ingredients towards composing an infernal 
broth. In the progress of this magical pre- 
paration, the Witches await certain signals ; 
t^ie mexclng of the htindlcd tat three times, 
is the first. The hedge-pig has once ; 
but before the Witches can proceed in their 
infernal ceremony, the hrdgc-pig must re- 
peat its cries, to make the magical number — 
thrice, and which tliey await. Scarcely hath 
the second Witch finished her observadon, 
that the hedge^pig had vhinrd once ; when 
that animal whines again and again : this 
is the critical moment for the W itches to 
proceed in their infernal ceremony; and, 
immediately, the third Witch exclaims : 

Hark, her cries 'Tis time, ’tih time. 

Then they go round about the cauldron 
and throw in the additional ingredients. 

ft is almobt unnecessary to say, that die 
transcriber, who wrote as another person re- 
cited, mistook the sound of the words, and, 
for— //flrA: /icr, wrote — Harper. 

Mr Steevens thinks Harper is some imp. 
or familiar spirit ! but, in my opinion. Mi 
Harper was as little knnvrn to Shakspearc 
as to any of his commentators. 

Scene ll.-~page 238. 

Malcolm. Nay. h ul f powc’", I ihonkl 

Vour tho <iweet milk fif coneonl into kell. 

I am quite of Mr Malone's opinion, that 
he lias made too Hrainrd an miffpretation 
of diis passage. That the text is very cor- 
rupt, I hope to prove ; though 1 cannot re- 
frain from smiling at Malcolm's con-sidera- 


turn for the inhahitetite of the iiifhciial n- 
gioDs; who, if he had fAe power, .would 
Pour the rmeet mUk cf concord tfffe AriZ, and 
thereby render the subjects of Lucifer peace- 
able and quiet ; and eetablidi a good under- 
standing where, hitherto, there has been 
discord, weqping, wailing, and gnariiing of 
teeth. 

In the present passage, ne behold the mu„ 
chief and confusion which a ringfe fetter pro- 
duccs. Our* inimitable audior wrote : 

■ ' Nay, hod I power, I sliould 

Siour the sweet milk of oonixird into hell. 

Thus, we gain the designed antithesis. 
Elucidation is almost unnecessary. Had he 
jHwer. he would change concora into dis- 
cord what was sweet on earth, he would 
sour, to gratify his baneful passions ; and, 
thereby, make this fair world a hell. 

In Richaad 11. Act 111. sc. ii. we have 
a similar antithesis : 

Speak surdlp, mart, although thy looks be sour.'* 

Again, Act V, sc. v. — 

I low soar sweet musiek w." 

Art r.— .Vecne V.—page 277. 

Marbfth. S|ii> slinulit have till'd huriMflcr, 

There would i>a\e liccn a time fui Auoh a word. 

Some of my predecessors say, this passage 
is corrupt : others, that it is a broken speech. 
In my opinion, the punctuation only wants 
correcting. Wc should read,— 

She Hhoukl )j.i\ e died : I leri* ifter. 

There would lia\c liccn a tune for such a word. 
Meaning t tliat she should die one time or 
another ; but that, heriuftcr. he would have 
been better prepared to meet so great an 
affliction. 

Kixg Leah — Act I.,^Sccnc I.~.^agr^^B. 

Li ai. I'hc unienlrd woiindin^'s ot .i father’s curse 
Pierre every sense about thee. 

'J'he only sense which the present rending 
affords, Mr Steevens has furnished ; but as 
commentators, like doctors, difler in opin- 
ion, mine is, that the woundings arc so cor- 
rupt, they require fresh dressing Assur- 
edly, our author wrote ; 

'1 he indi nted woundini.'.'! of a father’s riirsp. 

What part is wounded ? — the heart ! Can 
a tent be applied to an internal wound ? — 
No ] What occasions the indented wnund- 
ittgs a heavy pressure of offlicrion : Tlien, 
as (loneril is the immediate cause of Lear's 
anguish, so proceeds his curse from the af- 
fected part— Sec Act II. sc. iv. where Lear 
makes known his distress to Regan : 

•• O, l<.r(;an, hIu' hath tied 

Siiarp-tiMith'd unkindnesnj hlu* a vultiirp, here " 

[Pnin/i ta his heart. 

The transcriber’s car deceived him : — un~ 
tented and indented are nearly alike botli in 
sound and characters. 

Art II.— .Scene II.— page 394. 

Kent. II 1 had lh-'(^in Lipiihuiy piiirokl, 1 would 
make thee care for mo. 

If he had him in a pinfold, from whence 
he could not run away, he would give him 
a sound drubbing. If lipshnry was not a 
phrase well known in our autlior's time, to 
imply gagging, it bos been coined for the 
purpose ; as it is evident Kent means,— 
Where the movement of thy Jips should be 
of no avail. 

2 
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Scene ITn’^mga 395 . 

Kent. TAin* knave. 

I am certain our autlior wrote— 
cd, A irec^uikd hiave means, one fitted 
for tlic );allows. 

Acl IV.— Scene Ill—iw/irr 521. 

(ictUlcnnin. N'oii luvc «c.*i'n 

Siin-shiite ami ram al oiiei* : hai suhIps 

rtud (»*drs 

Were Idr a httet tlnu. 

The quartos read a licitei rvaj/ ; whicli 1 
believe rorrcct : tht error appears to me to 
be in the word — /lA/-, which bhould read — 
/ink*d. Willi this correction, we liave a su- 
blime idea. 

On a summer day, when the sun sends 
I'ortli its rays, a sliowcr jiassin^ throujrh them, 
falls upon the earth : tlius the rain and sun- 
shine are totally separated. But, in the pre- 
sent picture, the tears which started from the 
f yes of Cordelia, as they olmbcd each oilier, 
tin'll ft U not to the fiio’iinlf lier MTidcs i .i\ij»ht 
them; they link'd each with the other, like 
unto a ch.un of pearls ; and, fallinj; on her 
bosom, adoiiicd humanity : thus, — 

lit I Mii'l.'S aiul tmrs 

Wvn IniA'it ti tiittfi wm/ ' 

L r. Her tears were too piecious to fall to 
l!i(‘ ground. 

Sinn IV. — .VJ(>. 

hei.f. \ viner* I'-'H -h,i >i ' jo 1 iin • 

fbuv fould nty iiretUressors letoiuile this 
TOdilinj,' ? — clhoujt hiui 1 This, conir.isted 
with our author’s text, utlbids, I thiuk, as 
ludicrous a conujiuoii as tan he met with in 
these ])la^ s ; hut sec what Ihe change ol a 
single letter effects, and i^hal suhlmutj is 
obtaincil in place of nonsense. Uur author 
wrote ; 

A vivereicn shame hovl hnns him: Ins own un- 
kiinhus'* 

mi«t srujjp'il h»'i from his bcncdielion, tum'd lu*r 

To iiiH tloj;.in*ai led daughters,— these Things stuig 
Ills niindso teiioinoiisly, that huining ihame 
Ditniiis him from ( nrdclia. 

A JMJvereign shame so opprerses the soul 
of 1 -ear for Ins unnaluial treatiiicnt of the 
iirtuous Cfinleliji, that he cannot rommaiid 

suftiaent resolution to behold her. 

Art V. — Scene ffl.—jn/i'i 5.s(). 

Ldhinnd t.i bf t«'Hd<M iidfd 

\h 

For— 1 / will'd : — 

Such is the reading of tltc last edition of 
.lohnson and Slccvciis. If, in the prc'>cnt 
estate of printing, such errors creep in, what 
mast have been the case in Shaksjiearc’s 
time, when the art was in a state of in- 
fancy ! — ■ 

Hamlet . — Act III. — Scene IV.— f. 252. 

Ilniutit. 1 liatiiionstCT, eiisUini, who all sciiMjdoili 
tut, 

f)/f h.iljit's driitf, ih .nngel \Pt in Oiw. 

I'o the CtiTclessness of the traiisi i ilter must 

tic attributed two errors coiisjiicuous in tliis 
Vfii.. V. 


passage ; for ape he wrote eat, and fiir qft 
—of. 1 correct thus : 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth ape, 

OJt hahil't devil, w angel yet iii this. 

Meaning : However passion might influ- 
ence you to sinful acts. Jet it not overcome 
you in this : Go not vnio mi/ um le\ lied : 

assume the appearance of t'irtuc, if you have 
a not ,* for even that monster, custom, whose 
pernicious habits all mankind ape, or im/- 
iaie, and who often habits vice in the sem- 
blance of virtue, is angel yet in this : Ui:it 
IS, however diabolical those practices may 
be which are sanctioned by custom, vet cus- 
tom never (lanctioned incestous marnagcb. 

Act IV Scene Vll.—fiafft 30f). 

Km" lUit that [ know, lovi* !•' hce^nu by hino 

Mr M. Mason gives the sense inlcndeci 
by the Author, but is not equally fortunate 
in the word he substitutes to obtain it. 

That the text, with the word begun, is 
nonsense, all must admit : I read : 

Jhit that 1 know, love is henvmlld by tune. 

In the sound o{ benumb'd and begun, there 
is so far a similarity, that a transcriber, not 
cauiioubly attentive, might make such a 
iiii'itakc. This word gives a pure sense; 
the passage corrected mejms,— However fer- 
vent love may be, it abates by degrees, and, 
in the course of time, becomes, as it were, 
torpid : but, as some spark of love still rc- 
n Mills, that spark time again qualiiies, and 
till* /Id me hi comes r/v si tong as tvn. 

'I’lic idea is taken from the torpid slate in 
which some annuals remain ; but wlTnh, in 
due season, revive, and again enjoy the same 
strength and perfection. 

Act V.— Scene JL—page 353. 

Ilnmlet. As poaw shouKl still hpr VlkMtea gail .nd 

wear. 

Ami st ui'l as comm.i 'incpu f'vir .unities ; 

Tliough this passage, bv the ingenuity of 
Dr Johnson, is tonsideicd rt>rreci, yet a 
vote of admit iiihm, if a point was to dctcr- 
iiiine the mutter, would liave been more ap- 
posite ; for never was tcitimu so misplaced 
as in the present instance. I hesitate not to 
say, that our Author wrote : 

As' love lictwccn lliem like the ;’alm it' irJiT nourish ; 

, . oiiM still her wlie, lien {rail.viirl wc.ir. 

And •ttaivl ,i I iiliniin 'tween tlu ir .i.u.lies. 

What ligure imi he more expressive of a 
good understanding between two nion.irchs ‘f 
J*cace, with hei wheaten giulund, denoting 
plenty, was to be the grand cohintn to per- 
]K'tuale that fiiendsliip they had sworn to 
maintain. 

The toji of the /, in the word column, not 
being sufficiently clcai, and being imme- 
diately followed by nm, made turn appear 
as mni, and the tcrniinution «, which, ir 
the wriliiigi of former tin cs, nearly re- 
sembled all n, w.is taken by the compositor 
for tliut cliaractcr. 

3 (? 
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LETTERS OF ADVICE FROM A LADY OF DISTINCTION, TO UEB FRIEND THE 
DUCHESS OF * * * * * 


We are not ourselves a inarrie*! man, 
and are not without hopes of bcinp^ 
permitted to remain a bachelor all 
the rest of our lives. A few months 
ago (we will not attempt to deny it) 
we had some llioiights of trying a 
wife, for we conjectured that we 
could support a small tamily in a flat, 
not uncomfortably, on the jiroducc 
of our various peric'diciil labouis. Wc 

accordingly set about studying the 
subject, and got together Kordycc’s 
Sermons to Young M'orneii, Gre- 
gory’s Legacy, Gisborne on Duties, 
Ctrlebs in Search of a Wife, a few 
dozens of anonymous advice, and fi- 
nally, these Letters from a J^ady of 
Distinction. The eonsequenee was, 
that wc laid aside immediately all 
intentions of the sort, and after what 
we have been told by such high 
authorities, we fairly confess that wti 
would not be induced to marry, though 
offered twenty guineas per sheet. 

We had no idea what sort of crea- 
tures young ladies have all along been, 
from our great-grcat-giandmothcrs in- 
clusive. Tliey have been regularly in- 
structed by aged and experienced 
persons of both sexes in all the arts 
of hypocrisy, duplicity, cunning, and 
liocus-pocub — and we now perceive, 
that the very bride on her wedding 
day, covered with bluslus though she 
be, has long been in regular and 
scientific training, how best to hum- 
bug her husband. 

Long before a young lady is match- 
ed, or the day fixed for entering the 
ring, she is given over to the eare of 
those knowing old ones, Kordyce, Gre- 
gory, and Gisborne. I’liey soon put 
her into excellent wind — and enable 
her even with glovts to adTiiinister 
severe punishment, while at the same 
time, she is taught how to stop, and 
hitting and getting away. She thus 
enters the ring, an accomplished pu- 
gilist, and the artless dohnny Kaw, 
her husband, having no chance to 
win during the first rounds of the 
fight, reliii(|uishe.s the contest severe- 
ly punished both about his ogles 
and hh listeners. So true it is, 

that light weights with skill and bot- 


tom, are, at all times, more than a 
match for mere strength without tlie 
benefit of science. 

W'ho the Lady of Distinction” 
may have been who penned the let- 
ters which Mr Colburn has now ])u- 
blishcd, we know not — ^but we are 
told by the Editor, that she displays 
a knowledge of tJic usages of society, 
more c&peeially of that liigber cla.ss 
of it tu which the author belonged.” 
We shrewdly suspect that tliose liigh- 
er persons to whom she belonged owed 
ihcir eminence less to their p^races 
than their garrcts-^aml that ladies of 
equal distinction might be found in no 
iiiconsiderabli' numbers, in l(‘ss lofty 
situations, as for examitk', cellars and 
tlnice-‘=iniken stories. "NN^^are t()Id,.ilso, 
that these letters of this lady of dis- 
tinction were addressed to the orna- 
ment of the lJriti.di court, the delight 
of eviTy f.islnoiiable ciicle, the cntlm- 
siastic patroness of genius, and the 
ready fiitnd of the wietcheil.” They 
W’ere iniheted u})on her, it is said, im- 
mediately after her mam.ige in I 77 t— 
and yet, iu one of lliem, tin* writci 
spt^aks of the duitli of Latater, whieli 
happined, if we mistake not, in 
IsDl. It jqtpcars, therefoiH*, that 
the editor bus most cruelly iiuii- 
gled and interpolated tins lady of dis- 
tinetion. We, however, advise our 
readers not to perplex themselves with 
this bug-bc.ir of an aged lady inditing 
letters to a niece in 177 1, hut at once 
to figure to themselves some young 
gLiitleiJian sitting in cheap furnished 
lod lyings, off the Strand somewlure, 
]iei haps aliout seven shillings per 
week — such a young gentleman, for 
example, as Dr Polidori, or .some 
other, that will occur — and liis pri- 
vacy only broken in upon by pnntcr.s 
devil.-*, iinjioteiit of the eiKiurance of 
the want of copy. The reader is thu.s 
relieved from that feeling of giddiness 
which one is apt to suffer in very high 
places — and owns liow comfortable is 
the change from a Lidy of distinction 
to a gentleman of no distinction at all. 

But bo the sex of this lady what it 
may, let us attend a little to her ad- 
vice, And, in the first place, she 
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favours her iiiccc with a long letter on 
the character of her husband, the de- 
licacy of which idea cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired. Worthy well mean- 
ing old woman ! what effect tliinkest 
thou would a long ejnstle of thine 
produce on a young girl’s mind durin^ 
the honoy-moon, who did indeed love 
her husband? W'e leave this ques- 
tion to bt* answered by any one of our 
lately married contributors. In sin- 

cerity/’ says the dowager or Dr l*oli- 
dori, 1 look upon the disposition of 
your husband to hi- greatly similar to 
your own, rather open to \fuihla thun 
to emwA.’ ” 'J’his is a very met dis- 
tinction — hut she eontiiiuesj at Last in 
him, they are no more. For whit 
ill woman arc gnirmllif considered as 
Climes, custom, hmirrer vn/usihi, has 
made in the sex but follies. “ Vv'lieii 
I mention those things, which among 
nieii are called foil u s, I understand 
the di.s‘/M),\itiiinfir drud mir to be oiu'.” 
'i’o get diunk, therefore, 
opiiuon (»f tins old dame, nothing 
more than folly in a woman — .i little 
act ol‘ levity, vtliich, hut for the injus- 
lic(' of eustoni, iinplit he thought oc- 
casionally to confer a certain grace — 
She ilieii eocs on with a little iiune 
fretdoin — sljly in'-iiiualing that the 
young wife may turn her Jmsband’s 
failings to her own advantage. 

T« lie in on this subject, as tlio pre- 
sent bu‘ IS to point out the real tlm- 

raricr ami uiupcr of )our liusbaml, ivhicli, 
in sonic purLicnlars, your incNpcricncc might 
mistake, I must mention th,it I think li'* 
luis ftoiiic portion of pride ; and obsunacy 
;tlw:i}b utuiub ihit> m a piopiirtum.atc de- 
gree. 1 do not mean to reflect on him in 
so doing ; his hirtli. Ins r.ank, his fortune, 
Ins connexions, all pioiluee the one, and 
th.'it IS as n.itnr.illy the parent of tlie other. 
Jtut he has good nutuic in a inueh greater 
degree tliaii any otlier ipuliiy ; this would 
influence him to give into every thing with- 
in the bounds of pnidenci: tluit you might 
picscnbe, if Jt were without smiiuig to do 
so; and lie doles upon you with a sintere 
afleciion; this will give you, indeed, all 
that you need to wish, and continue so long 
as YOU do ntit abuse it : but the greater his 
love, the less he will bear any sort of a- 
liuse.” 

If, however, there be any thing in- 
sidious in the above doctrine, the old 
lady makes amends for it, in the fol- 
lowing most judicious advice: 

" Every thing generally fails that is at- 
tempted with precipitation and rashness. 

Never complain of the time lie is absent 
from you ; for if he find you uneasy on that 


account, he will leave you the sooner, and 
expecting a repetition of complaint at his 
return, he will defer that return the longer. 
Never object to his company ; foi he will 
then think his own judgment questioned, 
and that he can only support it by opposi- 
tion. Ihesc things of themselves weary 
and nauseate the mind; nothing, except 

what is innocent, gives lasting pleasure. 

Tlie first hours (»f a scene of drinking and 
revelry, arc joyous ; but the last arc tedious 
luul painful. (IJow do you know, my 
good lady?) If you receive him tenderly 
when he returns from one of these pai ties, 
hit love for you will make him feel it in the 
most aftcaing manner. lie will compare 
the pleasure ol‘ those hours immediately 
afU'r his return, with the pain of those 
winch he passed jusi before it. lie will not 
onlr resolve to leave the party sooner at the 
next meeting, but he will do so. From 
leaving the bottle at the first sign of un- 
eafine.ss, he will, on your continuing the 
plc.isure of your meeting, leave it before, 
lie at fiist learned to go awtiy from pain, 
he Will now go fioiii die prospect of it— 
'I’liis will be a certain efiect from the differ- 
• he will find bctwxeii his companions 
and your tendemess and affection : and 
what is this Wliy , it is wduit I told you 
would happen: the end a ill be effected, 
w'lule you seemed not to have it in contempla- 
tjon. lie will no longer be fond of wine ; lie 
will leave the glass wlien the most sober do ; 
and till*- being his own act, not yours, will 
co.ntinue : and being, likewise, the effect, 
not of your remonstrances, but of his own 
coniiction, he will never return to the error 
again.” 

Wf are absolutely beginning quite 
to delight in this little volume, and 
hope that we have not said any thing 
disrespectful of it or its author. The 
dow.xgor gives .some apparently judi- 
cious advice how a young wife may 
f^aduully break off with her husband s 
friend.s without positively offending 
them, so os to enable the different 
parties to settle comfortably into cool- 
ness or dryness. And then she re- 
coimi lends dead silence respecting her 
hubbands merits or defects. 

It wall be doiibtlcfis natural for you, 
beside accidentally intrubting your more in- 
timate acquaintance with your sentiments, 
to do It purposely, but, though it be natu- 
ral, it is evidently wrong. Avoid it as you 
would the bite of an asp, or the sting of a 
siorpion. The minutest things that con- 
cern a husband ami his wife, may be swell- 
ed into incidents of tlic utmost consequence. 
Little things may make the best friends 
enemies, and then tlie slightest hint 
bcrvc as a foundation for volumes. 1 do 
not only guard you against giving breath to 
tile knit xHitpirhm or distrust with regard to 
your husband ; 1 would prescribe as strict 
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a silence in regard to the drcumstonces of 

joy.” 

Blit what is to be thought of tlie 
tough old dume, when she adds, 

** You can only be tempted to this by 
asking the advice of some of your friends ; 
but few will be able* and still fewer wdl be 
ingenuous enough to give it. If you want 
counsel in any point which I have omitted 
to name in tliesc letters, voiuv 1u nif. You 
will have a double advantage in this : you 
will be sure of honest (‘ounsel, and you will 
be certain the secret will not be betrayed.” 

W'e cannot even in our dreams, 
(and they are .•‘Uificiently horrible 
soinctinies afh‘r a Jiupper at Ambrose's) 
imagine any thing more awful than a 
jeiilous wife. The old lady resolves 
to strike at the root of this evil. 

“ There IS, indeed, another particular witli 
resi>ect to jour most intimate Hcquaintancc, 
concerning which, 1 must not remain in si- 
lence, since I have seen the peace of many 
families, otherwise beyond the reach of ac- 
cidents, sacriticed to it If you have among 
them one whom your husband treats with a 
particidar regard, nr one who is more than 
oidiniirily attentive tt»hini* fmd <tu opportu- 
nity of dropping tlie acipiain lance :is speedi- 
ly as you cun after the thscovcTy.” 

Now, SVC cannot lu lp looking upon 
this as a M*ry great hardship. But wo 
beg pardon — it is a subject on whicb 
we arc not entitled to speak. The old 
lady follows it up vigorously. 

“ It may happen, jicrh.ips’, that Mime 
one ‘S your .iLipuintancc will lie tlie i<i\ou- 
ritc of your hushund ; and th.it not the 
most hijnbonic of tlicni, tor that is rarely 
tJ\e ca^c ; they arc not alivaystlic best fares 
tliat arc the tavoiintcs witJi men who have 
no ill dc‘«ign. There it, an air of freedom 
and good-hunioui, which many put on, that 
wants tlie cliarms of person, and this is al- 
ways agreeable to the men wlio mean no 
ill ; and, in all probability, if it ever hap- 
pen that you are tempted to be uneasy eun- 
ceming the civihtics of your husband to 
any of your own intini.ite arquainrance* it 
will turn on such an one as this. If this 
should prove the case, it will be easy for 
you to find some opiiortunity of dropping 
the acquaintance so will your own mind 
be easy, and your husband remain free 
from suspicion, as be ought. Thus, by tlie 
caution 1 have laid down, you will be the 
first person who shall sec it. You will be 
alarmed not only before your husband secs, 
but before your rival is conscious that she 
is preparing iiie mischief; and he will 
neither regret tlie incident that breaks the 
acquaintance, nor have tlie most remote 
idea of the cause of your so doing."' 

We know not why the Editor gave 
us this hook to review, for to do it 
Justice*, would require at least ten ye.'irs 


of iiiatrinumy. The wife is here in- 
structed how to beliavc on small disa- 
greements or trivial disputes — till at 
length she is brouglit slowly and caii- 
tioiisly to u letter on “ absolute qn.ir* 
rcls." 

“ And in all this I will suppose your 
husband in tlie wrong, because mat will be 
setting all above dispute* and pointing out 
Uii* line of conduct you ought to pursue in Uu' 
mobt ditficnlt article ; tlic rest will be easy : 
let us siqipohc then tliat your husbiind ha.-, 
been out of temper, and dial iubte.id of si- 
lence or gentleness of words you have an- 
bwered him peevishly or perversely, what 
w'lll be the natural consequence ? It w'ould 
be tliib : if he were a weak man, he vould 
naturally speak the louder and the more 
violent than you r* and he would keep ahvi* 
tile argument to shew you that lie would 
have die victory ; but he is a geullcman of 
good understanding. All those things that 
1 have been baying to you will be dictated 
to him by his own prudence and discriiru- 
iiation ; he will see the wrong btep that you 
have both taken in its projicr light, and hi^- 
cuuie uneasy at the consi'qiicnces. lie will 
stop the dispute, and, to avnul farther im- 
eabinesA* will get up to gi> out. Hut it will 
not be to your advantage that he sliould 
leave the house while he is m diiple.'i.surc 
with you, and yet it may bt ddlicuU to jm - 
vent iL” 

What Ls to be done in .a stpiabbli' ol 
this sort? Let our tail re.'ulei> lay 
down the ^Magazine, anti eonsitU-r uitli 
ibeinselves wliat they VNOultl do (or 
iiiaj Jiave doin'.) in mieh a niotrnno- 
mill fracas. The lady of distinction 
saj .s, 

“ I know it would be natural, between 
the Btruggles of love and anger in die first 
difference, to throw yourself between him 
and the door, to fiv ujion hi& hand, or, by 
a thousand other methods to oppose his 
going ; but diese arc wrung notions, and 
they are dangerous ; remember he has his 
share of obstinacy as well as yon have 
yours, and he will not be conquered. It is 
the way to inflame things in the most fatal 
manner to attempt it.” 

The com sc to be jiursiied under such 
distressing circumstances, we arc told, 
is luckily a simple one — let him go — he 
will walk oif hisangcr — and, on meeting 
again, let neither of* the parties pretend 
to recollect that any thing partinilarly 

disagreeable had occurred. But we 
submit a case to this dowager or any 
other, — suppose the husband will not 
go — ^but remains in the room, stamping 
and raging, and frothing at the mouth 
like a mad dog, what is to be done 
then ? if any laily whatever will send 
us a solution of this difficulty, we shall 
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most philanthropically insert it in our 
next, tor the sake of the poor suffer- 
ing order of St Benedict. 

Letter XI. is on a somewhat extraor- 
dinary topic, iiiitiiral hnpc'rfections 
and defects.'* The niece is told by her 
sagacious aunt, remember tliat as 
mortal creatiives all are liable to im- 
perfections.’' And that Jiretty obvious 
fact is illiisiratejl in the following ra- 
lluT mysterious manner. 

** Men are careiul to hide all their faults, 
especially those of nature, and it is right 
they should, since they are not tliingu in 
which themselves arc guilty, or tlieir appli- 
cation can amend. I’hat you disrxivcred 
this not bc'fbrc is no shame ; if you have 
not yet discovered it, it is to your honour. 
Your fondness has shut your eyes to tlic 
sight of it; but as the fondness of the 
bride docs not last for ever, allhoiigli a bet 
ter passion supplies its place in the Hsed 
and rational love of the wife, you will most , 
assuredly discover something of that nature. 
This IS a secret with which j^out husband 
enliusts you, wlicther ho (hoosc it or not. 
This IS .1 oouHdonce whiili jvm iiosscss as 
a wifi* ; this is of .d1 sotrols lUo most im- 
portiiiit, and all the duties of the ivifu, jo.n 
111 declaring it iiuist be inviolable It may 
ho impruden ‘duis, but to 

givo brtath t) tbe lea t hint ti icvinrig this 
is oiiiuiiial : it is wbal dosi,rvts punish- 
inent, and will meet with it. It is a setut 
which, when disclosed but to one person be- 
side yourself, tan never be hojit. It is 
wliat v'tiur husband will be const lous none 
could div'ulge lu-sidt yourss'lf; and as be 
Will at once rcmciubei the obligations under 
wliicl) nature, love, gratitude, and reason 
laid you to have kept it ; and as he will re 
colleet the unjust disgrace that will be rc- 
tlectecl upon him for your di^ uhimg it, he 
will have both resentment m tlie highcsi 
degree, and reason also, in some measure, 
never to forgive you. All the contempt 
which the world will bestow mum him on 
this occasion, he wdl return upon you ; and 
he Will have justice, tor his own unit of 
nature, in which his own mind lias no share ; 
yours is in consequence oF your own volun- 
tary act. ‘ 

“ When I say that it is natural to sup- 
pose, as no man cun be perfect, that he 
who lias made you happy by his choice, 
must, or may have some defect, home in- 
firmity, or ‘some imperfection, I' am as far 
from Mipposing what that may be, as 1 am 
from knowing that it is .so. Some have 
from nature a thousand, Koiiie but one : in 
borne the biiigle imperfection is equal to a 
thousand, in others it is inconsiderable. 
Whatever il be, if you hav c not discovered 
it, seek not after it. It is a virtue to be 
insensible of the imperfections of a friend, 
but much more of a husband ; and it ac- 
cuses tier, who is too inquisitive to distin- 
guish, and too nice in the regret witli which 
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she endures them, of liaving in her thoughts, 
if not within her knowledge, otliers in 
in whom they may be, or she fancies they 
may be wanting. 

Let not the (Uscourse of others lend you 
to form ideas, and to judge from those 
ideas of that in which they may deceive 
you ; and in which it is almost certain that 
tliey will. Be upon your guard even against 
your own senscb, tliat they do not mislead 
you on so important and dangerous a suli- 
jcci ; much more against the discourse of 
otliers, who perhaps mean nothing but to 
mislead you.** 

This doctrine is illustrated by the 
following very aficcting unoedoto. 

** 1 shall mentioo a circunibtancc from 
my own experience. Your imcle had a de- 
fect in one of his legs ; it had been broken 
when be was an infant and badly set. 
When he llr^t vibitcd me I could not keep 
my eye from this imperfection: not good 
lature, no, nor good manners, coiUd in- 
duence me to do what I ought; but, be- 
lieve me, when I was sufllciently acquaint- 
ed witli him to pcrcL'iv'e the upiightness ^ 
his heart, and tlie goodness of his ilispos? 
tion, 1 nevi ‘1 saw the ill sliiipe of tins limb 
alterwards. 1 was in iLuger from an inci- 
dent whith 1 cannot rLintnibcr witln 
piling It most C(»mplctt‘l). Soon* olKtum^ 
ineiid, alter 1 had nianv years forgotten i|||| 
.said, sill* had often tliciiglic it was u pi|R 
that tluTC vvi’a> such a blemish about suS^ 
an othirwisu agreeable man as nf«y luisb.uul 
waM. ' J had moie j>ain to get ovci this se- 
cond difficulty than die first. My eye >va*s 
again involuntarily cast toward.s it, and the 
peace of my life was never so iiiiich en- 
dangeted as by tliis olhcioiiii person, bci'ause 
It renewed in iny nmid what I had long 
forgotten. 

But tliere is DiiotluT i ea.soii, it scemsi " 
w*!!)- !i wife should not inform tbe vv orlil . 
of her buslniiid’s “ n.ilur.d inipiiiee- 
tions or delects.'’ How can she p'ossibly 
know that slio is without them Iut- 
.self, or tliat her husband has not for 
years been doing all be could to con- 
quer bis disgust ? 

“ Fancy her beloved in the tenderest 
manner by her husband, who, perhaps ig- 
norantly to himself, is subject to Rome de- 
fect of this kind, and fancy her revealing it 
to some intimate, Uiat intimate to her ac- 
quaintance, and they to dieir acquaintanrea, 
and so on; suppose the husband mectmg 
every where with the insult of this reproach, 

' coming from his wife, and at the samt* 
time suppose that he thinks it feigned and 
])retcndcd on her part, remembering on his 
own that he is not only concealing from the 
world some re-al imperfection of hers, but 
labouring to shut his senses against it. 
Her real infidchty will be aggravated by 
the supposed malice and falsehood of | kf»r 
aspersion, and both by his own goodii^l^ 
and generosity. The consequence mgi^e 
easily perceived, he must and will ifinipise 
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ond hate her. The present peaec of her 
life will be destroyed, and all prospect of 
future happiness sacrificed, and she will 
cither be separated from him for ever, or 
pass a life with him more intolerable, thou{;h 
loss dishonourable, than the bcpuration 
would be.' ’ ‘ 

** Thus have I drawn at lull length a 
most disgustful picture ; but you will un- 
derstand it rightly. ItLs fii you slioiiM be 
acquainted with the worst conscquciu'es that 
can attend the foults* of a behaviour of lliis 
kind in a married person, that, seeing to 
what tilings even these in their greatest ex- 
tent may be owing, 3 ’ou may be, as you 
ought to be, upon your gu.ird agiuiist even 
the least of tliem. Adieu, then ; 1 aiii as 


weary as you can be of so disagreeable n 
theme : let us forget it ; but never let us 
Ibrgct what may be occasioned by such a 
conduct 

We wero instructed by our inystorious 
Editor, not to suffer tins article, on 
any account wliatevor, to exccuil 
four Jingos. So wo ar^ forced to 
livive it in a very uiifinishod state. 
W'econfi’ss tliat wi liaic* felt very un- 
conifortable during tlie last two hours, 
in being obliged to think so inucb 
on so very luinful a subject — so we 
conclude with ii well know sentiment, 
“ may the iiKirried be single, and the 

single happy.” 


NOllTUrilN MI:M0IRS, CAICULATSD I'OR 'llll RIKlliniAW 01- seoi LAND, &c. 
BY BlClIAKi) FItANCk, rillLANTHliOrL’S. * 


This is a very different work indeed 
from Peter’s l,ettors to Ins Kiii'^iblk ; 
but thoiigli Kraiick is no Alorris, he is 
an amusing personage enough, and not 
wilbout cUiin to ongiiiiility. His chief 
object in visiting Scotland, wms to en- 
joy good aiiglni'j, and Ik’ si eiiis to lia\e 
Ajfishcd and eai his wj) ibrough the 
^^untry w'iib great s]iirit and jK‘i>e- 
'veranee. He has no llwtr tliaii fbar 
dedications of liis toni — one to “ luy 

worthy and honoured friend Mi .1. \V. 
Alerehant in Jxmdoii ” — ii second to 

the Virtuosos of the llod in (ju\.t 
Jlritahi's metnqmlis, tlic famous (‘ity 
of I/OTidon” — a third to “ ilie Acade- 
mics in (!ainbridge, tlie place of iny 
nativity" — and a fourth to “ tlie tieii- 
lienicn Piscatoiians in and near the 
sweet .situations of Xotliii'.di.'ini, north 

of Trent.” In the first of these he 
says — 

** fomc tlicn, Avhilst it is day, let us step 
info Si'oiliiml, to ni umage .Uid litle her ii- 
vtTs and nvuL'ts, .md c\mj’nc her flouii-^h- 
ing strciuns for cntciUir.aiLnt ; there the 
rocks and the grotCN \vill be our soknt le- 
ception, and the cities and citadels sup]>Iy 
us with aciotnmodarion ; .ind there I f.inry 
our time will be well (.tumgh sjiLiit to view' 
the country, and give a description of nil her 
curiosities : which 1 here present you, niy 
worthy patron, in lln.s slioit narrative, not 
doubting your clcmoncj to absolve my strip- 
ling mu.se, tJiough noLilcg enough to elevate 
itself to the lowest elevation.s of janir gene- 
rous acceptation. Rut I'lc do wlial I ran in 
these northern tracts, to bring you a dis- 


covery of some of her rarities, whose .soli- 
tary' shades strike a damp to my pen, be- 
cause to behold there such unexpected land- 
skips, meanders, jinil labyrinths (wliieli I 
frequently met ivitli) as exposed niy resolu- 
tion to a farther pro;i;rcss, whereby to ths- 
coviT all her n(>r!berM g.utie.s th.-'t hbin"d ‘•o 
•plcmbdly in cvvij hr^wood, as also in her 
lotiy domineciinghdls, that ou‘i-topped the 
suhmissnc sb uly d'Jes, ruvl overlooked 
the raj, III torrents of rive is, and prett\ jmi- 
hiig gliding riviilits; w'hcre tin. polished 
roeks, anil ciibi llisb’d loruijiatioiis, be- 
yond belief, .so sinpris'd iiiy gcniiis, that 
It jni/.dcs me to icpoit tlicse reniotc cu- 

riLssiu .s. 

In aibliliiiii to all ibcsc dtdications, 
wliicli arc lull oi siinilr) inalUrs, Air 
Franck has a pretty long pivfitv, in 
’ivlncli, among other favourable things 
of his book, ln’ viy?, — 

“ Now' to stub as love tiavcl, I have 
brought them history, but to such others as 
love lisb and pltj'-ant waters, my treatise; 
foi die studious gcogMjilior, here aic (ities 
and touninrs, hut for the active engineer, 
lastb’s aiul <■!( idfls Sbould tbv f.iiuy be 
niciii, here lire sludlow brooks ; deep rivers 
nvjinri the skilful ail of RWinnning 'finis 
niv book seems a mart, wlierc a man nuiv 
tiade foi triiles, or menbandise for tilings of 
gi eater vdlue. 'I'Jie world is all pun base, 
and death the pay-iiuister. Tlnnk not therc- 
fou; to ii.'itiirali/c earth into heaven, since 
every thing adheres and partakes of its own 
nature. I advise, then fore, the hwors of a 
sol I buy life, to study solnjrt^ , tetuperaiiee, 
patience and cliaslily ; foi thisc divine 
blessings are the gift of (bxl. So is con- 
ti'iiipkition, vvliicl) never shines so clearly os 
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• “ London, printed for tiu* author. To be sold by llcniy Mmtclockat the Phciiix, in 
St Paul’s Church.yard, lfl9h” At the end of this volinne there i.s the adverti-sernent of 
ll4>flok which we have never sccn.-..-Kabhi Moses ; oi a Philosojiliical Treatise of the Oii- 


lal and Production of 'riungs ; writ in America in a time of Solitudes, 
to be ituld by tlic Autlior, at his house in U.irhu an. 
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when retired from the world, and worldly 
incunkbrances. Wooda, rocks, grottos,^ 
groves, rivers and rivulets are places picked 
out for contemplation ; where you may con- 
sider iTcatioTuil work, and melt with the 
warbling notes of Philomel, and the in- 
notent liarniotiy of nuiMcnl birds, that 
ddiciatc the air, and delight the atten- 
tion. Or you may ])ropor(ion your medita- 
tions with the pulse of the oie^n, or the 
soft and murmuring eoiuphiiuts of purling 
streams, that imprint tlieir passions us they 
pass along, w'hcn melting the smiling florid 
banks. 

Not content vitli plain ]»rosc like 
ibis, Iticbarcl J^’ranck likewise 

eulogises bis Angling Tour in verse, 
anil s.iys very prettily — 

(’oiue, trace the anglra's footsteps, lie 
will lead 

Thy genius to some grove, or rock : there 

feed 

Thy tlioiights witli cnntciiiplation ; whilst 
most men 

Think such retirements but a c.ive, or den : 
And ril assure tlice when thou comVt to 
know 

Those vertucsthat fiom r<tntem]»kitioii flow. 
Thou sin el} wilt eondude the wliole creation 
iii.ide for man ; ni.in, but ft»r cnntiin- 
jdation.” 

People tne of] rai'*'ing tbi'inselies — 
at least they like a little vaiu t} — and 
accordingly, tlie ca]itain bus j.ot some 
good-iuituit d Iricnds to coinposc co])u•^ 
ol’coininendatory verses on liiinst If and 
wotk. 'i’bus, among others, ,)obu Sl*i- 
tor sMis’i lb — 

“ Th_ garb it’, clotliod in, iiuleed is rich: 
Made up of neatest ornaments ol‘ Speech ; 
trac’d wjtli most pleasant fanc', and the 
tlow*is 

of purest elegance, piclc’d at vueh linurs 
^VIlen you have sat to hear the imi'-es sing 
On die sweet banks ot tJie t'astaliaii Spring : 
Adorifd with most curious oliservatioiis, 
.loin'd with most sober coutemjil.itioiis : 
'J'hings hotli divine and moral, and withal 
Pleasant descriptions geogr.t))hiciiI : 

Full of ingfT.ious vaiietv, 

Mixt here and there with daintv jiocsy. 

So that there’s scarce a line tliioughout die 
hook 

That is not furnish’d with its line and hook. 
With winch the reader will be taught, 
w'hcn’s eye 

Js scaichinghow to chc'.it die scaly fry. 
J^uchcb will make it tlieir companion. 

And Itarn by it to fidi in IleJlicon.” 

The wliolc of ibis tour is given in 
dialogues between 'riicopliihis and Ar- 
noldus, :md they discouise together for 
nearly :inn pap^es, of “ Scotland, its 
Cities, citadels, sen-])orts, castles, fojtn, 
fortresses, rivers, end rivub ts.” Un- 
luckily the iiiterlonilors are prone fo 
philoaopliy and disquiMition, so lli.it 
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nearly SO pogen elap«c lieforo tlicy get 
fairly to work in tlic lliver Kden at 
Carlisle. 'I’berc, Arnoldus exclaims — 
“ Then have at all ; and [ diink I have 
him, look how he leaps and struggles for 
life ; but tills jirognostics a sign of death ; 
for when the swan hiiigs liis own funeral- 
i'pitaph, which of the family of birds join 
111 consort with him ? So when the trout 
dances tloranto’s to the angler ; what but 
tlic line rings his funeral passing-pcal ? Now 
see how he lies gasping for breatli, though 
every breath of air is as bad as opium ; and 
laments his misfortune to be so unfortunate, 
because not to live out half his time ; where 
ever} c‘hci]uc of the line cliallengcth death, 
and sends him a sunirnons to prepare for 
the jianniei. So tliat you bee he is no 
sooner deprived of natural strength, but 
submits himself to die fatal doom of the 
.ingler, who assures him no better quarter 
than death. Arc not these terrible argn- 
ments to terrify the lisli out of his element ? 
wild whilst hi* endeavours to evade the an- 
gler, falls foul iipim die art witli npial ha- 
/.ircl ; and designing flight, pur.Mii s die 
pursuer : so «tnygle.s with die artist to 
the at his appiuti*. li} pToUt'nng Ins life foi 
a sillv dy. liy this }oii inai sec it\ not 
didiciilt to coint linn, when with little ddli- 
cultv he unucs to Inind, n.iv to his gr.ive, 
merely for a numthfiil ; for this sinqile no- 
velty eo.t him his life. Anti what was it 
dunk you’'* only a Hy of anodier figure, 
and of a tlittl*rt‘ni conqilcxion ; die out: ar- 
tdunil, hut tills was nutuinl ; and there he 
lies, naturally devoted yours, nut daiing to 
petition hi.s jiiilgc's rtprieve.** 

The angkis then set off into Sc'iit- 
laiid, and p.iss the first night in 
Duml’iies. llefort’ veiituriijg on any 
floscription of that town, I'lioophiKis 
observes^ — 

I.cl us Munmon the cook to knovi what 
is in the kitchen, and g»\c charge to dm 
chamherm.iid (if there be such a thing in 
.S’l nUfuid ) to lake care that the window s ho 
decked and adorned with Howeis, whilattho 
boards and tiimr., are strewed with greens ; — 
for ril examine every thread in our beds, 
to set* if they be cleanly washed and tho- 
roughly dried, the better to accommodate us 
in our northern expedition.’’ 

Next (lay tb(*y have excellent sport 
in tile Null, and bdbi e leaving Duin- 
trecz’’ they favour us with the follow- 
ing aiiiinatt’d description — 

“ Ar. In die midst of die town is their 
market-pluc'e, and in the centre of that 
stands dieir tolbooth, round about which 
the rabble sit, that n-iuseatc the very air 
with their tainted breatli, so perfumed with 
onions that to an Engli-shnum it is alnio<!t 
mii-ctious. But the kirk is coUidy, and .si- 
tuated southward, furnished once a week 
with moveable spectruins, (you know wliat 
that means) yet the outside tluin the inside 
IS nioie eminently einbdlishcd, if .*;q>ulchreb 
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find tnmbsti'incs can be said to be ornaments i 
and where death and time stand to guard 
the steeple, whose rings of bells seldom or 
rarely exc^ the critical number of three. 
Here also you may observe a large and spa- 
cious bridg, that directly leads into the 
country of Galloway, where thrice in a 
week you shall rarely fail to see their maid- 
maukms dance Coranlo's in tubs. So on 
eve^ Sunday some as seldom miss to make 
their appearance on the stool of repentance. 

“ Th, Then it seems by your relation 
they keep time with their comers, tiiat ha- 
zard their reputation for a country-custom 
(or the love of liquor) latlier tluu omit a 
four hours drinking. 

“ Ar, That’s true enough ; and it is an 
ancient practice among the female sex to 
rovec together about that time, as naturally 
.IS geeco flocked to the capitol. Now tlic 
t'ciy name of comer they mightily honour ; 
but that of ffo si}) they utterly abominate, 
as they hate the plague or some mortal cou- 
tagion. So tliat whetlier to conclude it a 
vulgar error, and an abomination among 
the Scots to lick up an Kriglisli proverb, it 
matters not ; or whether to fancy a more 
laudable emphasis in the word comer, than 
there is in gossip, I leave you to judge of 
Ihuty and those other alKiuiinabU customs, 
that <li ink till they sigh to do penance for 
tlicir Sins. Will tlii’> cxjiiatc the crime, and 
t \temifitc the fact j*” 

Next m<:ht they pass at *'* Z.mkcr/' 
where — 

“ The next day wc recruited with some 
country ale, Imt so thick and roapy it was, 
that \itu might eat it witli spoons, licsulcs, 
some snuill quantity of mutton was brought 
us, enough to discover the cookery of the 
rountry: and the linen they supplied us 
with, were it not to boast of, was lilUe fir 
nothing diflerent from those female com- 
pU'Mons tliat never washed their fares to 
retain their Christendom. But among the 
rest I IkkI almost forgot to remind you that 
the souhliers and the people weic jointly 
^greul lo part without the loss ol one tear 
ill the morning. 

“ 77/. I liope not to see, nor avouUI I 
V illingiy dream of siuh had commons, a 
hungry belly, and nothing to bite on ; nay, 
tin ' ■ s till okf 

in every house toul wmnrn, foul Imen, and 
foul pewter ; yet in their rivuleLs such sil- 
ver streams. What, not a bed, nor a thread, 
but linscy lousy, to keep a man dry ! Who 
could project or contrive worse entertain- 
ment for the worst of liis enemies ? 

At break of day Tiieophilus thus xu- 
tbvtically addresses his Iricnd — 

** <) Amoldus, Fm almost worried to 
iluilli with lice, iny skm is mottled and 
dapled like an April trout Can you blame 
me to re]in(]Ufsli this lowsy lodging, when 
iny iKilti iL-d .sides are pincked full of llol- 
jiohs.'' (hie hrig.iile pursues .moll u r, and 
Bight 1 find the b< . t expulieiit. Uaiigei« 
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foreseen are the sooner prevented, and I de- 
rign to sleep in a whole skin as long as 1 
can. Zanker, farewell, 1 am . glad to see 
diec beliind me, and no need of a chirur- 
gion.” 

m m m m m 

<* Ar. Here is no chancter of Zanker all 

this while. 

Th. I am just coming to tell you, that 
Zanker is a town and a corporation too : 
though Aot bulky in buildings, yet there is a 
bailiff, master sometimes of a brew-house, 
whose entertainments, in my opinion, may 
easily be guest at, jirovidud you reflect on 
our Lite accommodation. 

•* Tlicre is also a market-place, such an 
one as it is, and a kind of a thing tlicy call 
a tolbnoth, which at first sight might be sus- 
pected a prison, because it is .so bkc one ; 
whose decays by the law of untiijuity arc 
such, that every prisoner is threatened willi 
death before his trial; and every ca-sement, 
because hoimd about with iron bars, dis- 
covers the entertainments destined only to. 
felons. Now the murket-plai c is less wor- 
thy of a description than the tolhooth ; for 
no man would know it to be such, were liv 
not told so. 

There is also a kirk, or something like it, 
but I might ns ruvcroiuly call it a barn ; 
because so httlc to distinguish betwixt them, 
and tlie wliolc town readi dail} lectures of 
decays — so do her ports, her avcnui'S, and 
entrances. Whereupon, I c.ill her the child 
of .intu^uity, by reason of her ruins and ir 
reji'irablc decays. It is tnie, 1 w.is not 
murdereil, nor was I kill’d outright, yet I 
fiuirowly escaped as eminent ii danger, when 
almost woined to deatii with hcc. 

Our friends jog on lo Kilmarnock, 
;ui incorporation crowded with ine- 
clianics am! brew-lwuses/’ and seem- 
ingly not the eleanlicbt place in the 
will III i century .ami a half ago. — 

Step into her dirty streets, that are .sel- 
dom dean but on .a sun-vlimy day ; oi at 
other times wlien great laiiis mcJl all the 
murk, and tVinibly drive it down their cada- 
Vi roils diannels into ilie river Marr, wliosr 
streams are .so sullied then, that the nvi'r 
loses Its natural brightness, till tlie stains are 
washed out, so become invi.sib]e. All which 
to exainiiie, is enough to ronvince you, that 
the influence of planets are their best scaven- 
ger ; for the natives in tins norlhem lautude, 
arc naturally so addicted to idlene.ss and nas- 
tine.ss, that sliould not the heavens contri- 
bute tlic blessings of rain, they would inevi- 
tably surfeit with their own 'uncleanliness.” 

** Another part of their manufacture is 
knitting of bonnets, and spinning of Scot- 
isli clot}) ; wiiicb turns to very good ac- 
count. Then for their temper ol nictols. 
tlu'y arc without compeer ; Sailland lias not 
bftiCT. And os they arc iiriuiiiih in dirk:., 
.so aie tlicy arli.st.s in fuddling, as if ihtrc 
wcic sfliic lulc in drinking. So ihal to me 
t rrprcbLUU as if ari and ile were uiscpara- 
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blc companions. Moreover, tlieir wives arc 
Bodable comers too ; yet not to compare 
with those of DwnbiUine, who pa]irn dieir 
petticotes to pay their reckoning. 

” Th, Here is a joDy ta-cw of Alemen, 
but very few anglers, crowded together in 
the smaU compass of a little cor^rationi 
curiously compacted.’* 

The spirits of Theophilus and Ar- 
noldus rise as they approach Glasgow. 
Like all other judicious travellers of 
ancient or modern times, they arc de- 
lighted with all they see and hear in that 
elegant city, and Arnoldus drops a hint^ 
that he could almost find it in his 

heart to cast anchor there for the rest 
of his life. Our readers will have 
much pleasure in comparing the fol- 
lowing description of the Queen of the 
West with tliat lately given by Dr 
Morris. — 

Ar, 1 am tliinking to do so, and pro* 
cced to durnursc thiR eminent GUtt^ruw. 
Which is a city girded about with a strong 
Stone wall, within whose Nourishing arms 
the industrious inhabitant cultn ates art to 
the utmost. There is also a cathedral (but 
itV very ancient) that stands in the east 
angle, supervising the bulk of the city, and 
her ornamental ports. Moreover, there are 
two parish churclics • but no more to the 
best of my observation. Then there ls a 
college, which they call an university, but 

1 am at a stand what to call it, where one 
single college roniplcats a univerbity. 

Now, let u.i descend to describe the splen* 
dour and gaity of this city of 
whicli surpasseth nio&t, if not all the corpo- 
rations 111 Scotland. Here it is, you may 
observe four large fair streets, modcll’d, as 
it were, into a spacious qiiadnuit ; in the 
centre wliereof their market-place is fixed ; 
near unto wliich stands a stately Tolbootfi^ 
a very buiiiptuoius, regulated, uniform fa- 
bric, large and lofty, most industriously and 
artificially carved from the very foundation 
to the superstructure, to the great admira- 
tion of strangers and travellers. But tliis 
state-house, ur iutkyrth^ is their western 
prodigy, infinitely excelling the model and 
usual built of town halls, and is, widiout 
exception, tlie paragon of beauty in the 
west, whose compeer is no where to be found 
in the north, should you rally the rarities of 
all the corporations in Saotlaud. 

Hero the reader (it's possible) may 
think 1 hyperbolize ; but let him not mis- 
take himself, for 1 write no ambiguities: 
truth stands naked in plain simplicity, and 
piurtiality I abhor as a base imposture. He 
that reads my relation, and the morals of 
this famous Gku/fuv/, will vindicate my de- 
scription, and pl^ the fault to him that in- 
vents the fable ; for it's opposite to my 
genius, as also to my principle, either to dc- 
ftce a beautiful fabiick, or contract a guilt by 
magnifying it beyond ita due merit. 1 

Voi. V. 


have, and therefore shall, as near as T can, 
in an equal poize ballance things ai^bt 
Permit me, therefore, as a Lioentiat, to rend 
you but a short, yet pertinent lecture, and 
I’le tell you what entertainments we met 
with in GUuffiw, as also what hopes we 
have to meet with the like in the circuit of 
our intended nortliern progress. But this I 
offer to the dubious only ; if pemdventure 
there be any such as scruple. Tie refer 
them to die natives to evidence for me, 
which I am satisfied they will with ten thou- 
sand manifesto’s. 

** In the next place, we are to consider 
the merchants and traders in this eminent 
GLtggtru/. Wlinse store-houses and ware- 
houses are stuffed with merchandize : as 
their bhops bwell big with foreign commodi- 
ties, and returns from France and other re- 
mote parts, where they have agents and fac- 
tors to correspond, and inrich their mari- 
time ports, whose diartcr exceeds all the 
charters in Scotland ; wluch is a considera- 
ble advantage to the city-inhabitants; be- 
cause blest with privileges as large, nay, 
larger than any other coqioration. More- 
over, they dwell in the face of France, and 
a free trade, as I formerly told you. Nor 
is this all, ibr the staple of their country 
consists of linen'*, fne/cs, furs, tartans, pelts, 
hides, tallow, skins, and various other small 
manufactures and commodities, not com- 
prehended in this brcviat. Besides, 1 should 
remind you, that tlicy generally exceed in 
good Frendt wines, as they naturally super- 
abound with fish and fowl ; some meat does 
well with their drink. And so give me 
leave to finish my discourse of this famous 
Glasgow, whose ports we relinquish to dis- 
tinguibli thohc entertainments of Ifnnibarlon, 
always provided we scatter no com. 

Th. What to think, or what to say of 
this eminent Glaigow, I know nut ; except 
to fancy a smell of my native eountry. I'he 
very prospect of this flourishing city, re- 
minds me of the beautiful fabricks, and the 
florid fields in England, so that now I begin 
to expect a pleasant journey. Pray tell me, 
Arnoldus, how many such cities shall we 
meet with in our travels ; where tlie streets 
and tlie channels are so 
the meat in every bouse 
the linen I also observed was very neatly 
lap'd up ; and, to their praise be it spoke, 
was Lavender proof; besides, tlie people 
were decently diest, and sucli an exact de- 
corum in every society, represents it to mv 
apprehension an emblem of Enffland,l3aoaffi 
in some measure under a deeper die. How- 
ever, lie superscribe it the nonsuch of 
Scotland^ where an English florist may pick 
upaposie; so that, should the residae of 
their cities in our northern progress seem as 
barren as uncultivated fields; and every 
# field so replenished with thistles, that a 
flower could scarcely flourish amon^ them, 
yet would 1 celebrate thy praise, 0 Glas~ 
gnw ! berausc of those pleasant and fragrant 
flowers that so sweetly refresh’d me, and to 
3 H 


cleanly swept, and 
so arti&ially drest ? 
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admiration, sweetned our present entertain* 
xncnts,” 

Nothing can more strikingly shew 
the changes which time produces on 
men and manners than this fact, that 
previous to the year 1 G94 there seems 
to have been no punch in Glasgow. 
In the short period, tlipretorc, of 125 
years, has the art of puiich-niaking ar- 
rived ttt pcrfoctioji. Tlicojihilius and 
ArnolduB give us no sketches of the 
good fellows they met witli in tJlas- 
gow, which Imd now been invaluable. 
With what tender melancholy would 
we have now read of the trotting and 
gaggery of those days ! There was no 
Tontine, to bo sure, then ; but in spite 
of that want, true wit must ever have 
slione and s])arkled in this city. It no 
doubt hod tlien, os now, did wc but 
know his name, its valiant punster, 
and its stately scribe.*’ The foun- 
dation of the (rcg (’ollcge might 
not have been laid, hut the spirit 
breathed that has since animated die 
bosoms of its most eelebraled profes- 
sors. What though the Dirty Shirt was 
not ? — what though the “ What yc 
please" “ sUpt in conert^ated dust ? ’ — 
what though llic “ Hanilitli'* were 
yet shapeless embryos in the womb of 
time.^ Vet all those noble lie titutions 
had, no doubt, tlieir prototypes in 
hoar aiitiiiuity, tbougli now nameless 
and forgotti’ii for ever more. It is far 
otherwise now. Ncvt>r shall the soft 
sound of “ What ye please" (he on the 
ear, a faint unheeded sound" — the 

Banditti'’ shall, through future ages, 
with pleasing dread, alihglit the world 
— never shall the liand of oblivion be 
suffered to wash the Dirty Shirt ! no — 
never. 

But wc must return from this ani- 
mated digression to our worthy friends 

from England, who are just setting 
off‘, upwards of a hundred years ago, 
for Dumbarton Castle, which they 
thus dcsca-ibc. — 

Th. ^Vhat lofty domineering towers 
are those that storm die air, and" stand a 
tiptoe (to my diinking) upon two stately ele* 
vated pondrous rocks, that shade the valley 
with their prodigious growdi, even to aniaze- 
iiumt ? because to display such adequate 
and exact proportion, with sudi equality in 
their montanous pyramids, as if nature had 
stretch’d them into paralld lines, with inobt 
acairate poise to amuze the most curiom 
and ciitical observer: though with exqui- 
site perspectives he ooublc an observation, 
yet shall he never trace a disproportion in 
tliose uniform piernionts. 


** Ar, These are tliose natural, and not 
artilicial pyramids, that have stood, for 
ought I know, since the beginnings of time ; 
nor are they slieltred under any disguise ; 
for nature her self drest up this elaborate 
precipice, without art or engine, or any 
Other manual, till arriving at this period of 
beauty and perfection ; and because, having 
laws and limits of her own, destinated by 
the prerogative royal of Heaven, she heaped 
uji tJiese massy inarcessihlc pyramids, to in- 
validate art, and all its admirers, since so 
equally to shape a mountain, .and to form 
it into so great and such exact proportions. 

“ 'I'h. Then It’s no fancy I perceive, 
when in tlic midst of tltusc lolly and elevated 
towers, a palace presents it self unto us, im- 
mured with rocks, and a craggy front that 
With a haughty brow contemns the invader. 
And where below, at those notty descents, 
Neptune careers on brinish billows, arm’d 
with Tritms in corslets of green, tliat 
threatens to invade this* impregnable rock, 
and shake the foundations, wluch, if he do, 
he procures an earthquake. 

“ Ar. This is tlic rock, and that which 
you see elevated in the air, and innoevdated 
to It, IS an artiticial fabrick, invelop’d, as you 
now oiiscrve, in the very brca«!t of this pro- 
dij,inus nioiijitain, whicli hru-fly, yet well 
enough, your observation directs to, Iwlli as 
to tlic iorm, siiuation, and strength. More- 
oxer, it\ a garison, and kept by tlie A(- 
A/. //», where formerly our iritnd h\iTuiu» 
dwell ; who of late, upon preferment, is 
transplanted wxio J rdand ; howaycr Atindla 
will bid us welcome ; and, if I mistake not, 
he advances to meet us ; look wishly for- 
ward, and you’l see him trace those de- 
llghtftil fields from the ports of DitmLat ton.*' 

We unwillingly jiiibs over the ile- 
stTiption of Loch Lomond, and the 
8in j oiinding country, and accompany 
our fricntls to Stirling. — 

“ Ai. So let us pa&s on xvitli our travel- 
ling design (by the house of Cardt tts) to the 
ports of where stands a beautiful 

and imhcUiiilicd castle, elevated on the pre- 
cipice of an impregnable rock, tliat com- 
uiaiids the x’allics (as xvell as the town) and 
all those habitable parts about it ; those arc 
the turrets that present licforc us, let us en- 
ter her ports, both strong and spacious, 
whose incircling anus surround a city (but 
not a great one) that's built all with stone, 
so is her castle, and situated close by the 
river Firth, as above explain’d, ujion lofty, 
craggy, and numntanous rocks, almost m- 
acccbtfable. IVfore southward yet the city 
spreads it self into many sweet situations, 
Uiat invi^atc the inhabitants, and accom- 
modate tlic low-land merchant rather than 
tlic mariner with profitable returns from the 
hills, by the Highlander. The Firth runs 
here that washctli and melts the foundations 
of tile dty, but relievefi the country with her 
plenty of salmon ; where the burgo-masters 
(as in many other parts of Scotland) are 
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compcllM to Teinfinrce an ancient statute, 
ttiBt commands all masters and others, not 
to force noi compel any servant, or an ap- 
prentice, to feed upon salmon more than 
tlirice a week. 

** 7Vi. Is there such a law in force 

now ? 

“ Ar. Yes sure, for ought I know it re- 
miuns to this day : and the reason of it is, 
as I conceive, from the plenty of salmon in 
tlicse noiihcm parts, that should the in- 
habitants daily iced upon tlicm, they would 
inevitably endanger tlieir licalth, if not their 
lives, by surfeiting; for tlie abundance of sal- 
mon hereabouts in these parts is hardly to be 
credited. And the reader 1 fancy will be 

of my perswasion, when he cometi to consi- 
der that the price of a salmon formerly ex- 
ceeded the value of sixpence sterling, 
which 1 suppose no English man will 
gnulg, nor think it unreasonable to give 

at any time; !i 0 that the danger, in my 
opinion, lies most in the diet : for as sal- 
mon Is a hsh very apt to surfeit, more espe- 
cially frcsli salmon, wlicn only boiled; 
winch if too frequently fed on, relaxes the 

belly, and makes tiic p:issagcs so slippery, 
that the retentive faculties become debili- 
tated ; so suffers the body to be burned in- 
to a flux, and somutinics into u fever, as 
fiernicious as deatli. Winch b much better 
prevented by abstinency, than to &tand 
tlie test of uncorrected physick. 

From Stirling they proceed by a 
route which we have in vain endca> 
voured to follow to Forfar. For nearly 
40 pages, angling is the sole order of 
the day, and the only truly valuable 
rcmaik or reflection that wc meet with 
is the following — but it indeed is be- 
yond all price. 

“ Now that witches inhabit near this 
Jamgh of Pitluil, 1 am of opinion, provided 
tliere be any. But hIicUkt thcie be, or be 
not, such mortal demons, I suspend my 
judgment.” 

From J*’orlar they proceed by Brechin 
to Inverness, and wo suspect that 
Theo]jhilus and Arnoldus were occa- 
sionally fuddled — for the points of the 
compass seem to them points of no 
importance, and the rising and the 
setting of the sun trifles not worth 
attending to. Indeed we recollect no 
traveller through Scotland who dis- 
plays Bucli a magnanimous contempt 
of geography, hut Peter Bell the 
I'otter, of whom Mr Wordsworth says, 

** At Doncaster, and York, and Leeds, 

And ineriy Carlisle, had he been. 

And all along the l^oalands fair. 

All through the bonny t.hirc of Ayt , 

And far ai> Aknlccn. 

And he had hem at Jnvernrus ; 

And liy the inountain-rillc 


Had danced his round with Highland lasses, 
And he had lain beside his asses 
On lofty Cheviot HiUs.** 

Here the readier will not fail to ad- 
mire Peter's progress. From Carlisle 
he first of all walks through all the 
Lowlands of Scotland— -he next visits 
Ayrshire, which, we proiurae, not hav- 
ing been met with in the Lowlands, 
is in the Highlands — from Ayr he 
walks, probably before breakfast, to 
Aberdeen, and from Aberdeen we sup- 
pose he found it a good da/s journey to 
the nearest point of the Cheviot Hills. 
This wc conceive to be, on the whole, 
a much more judicious route than that 
pursued either by JMiss Spence or the 
Bagman. 

Theopliilus and Arnoldus are greatly 
puzzled with almost every thing they 
meet with in the north. Above all, 
the county of Boss is quite inexpli- 
cable. 

“ Ar. Where the inhabitants will flatter 
you with ail absurd opinion (an old tradi- 
tion received from their ancestors^ that the 
earth in Biw v hath an antipathy against rats 
as the Jiisii oak has against the spider : 
and this curiosity, if you please to examine* 
you may, for the natives do ; but had they 
toscTtcd there were no mite in 7 ^ 0 * 4 , every 
tongue had lontradicted them. Now mice 
and rats are cousin-genuain, every body 
knoivs that knows any tiling, and for the 
most part keep house together : but what 
difference has liapni-d amongst them here, 
as to make such a feud in lJus rounti 7 of 

/Tow, that the rats in Rifss should relinquioh 
their country, and give possession wholly to 
the mice; this is a mystery tliat 1 un- 
derstand not. 

“ Besides tliis fond opinion of tlie na- 
tives hereabouts, some others more i emote 
(as ignorant as themsclvis) transport the 
Ccirth of Rosi into most parts of St oHaml t 
perswading themselves, that if they do but 
sprinkle it in the fields, fens, moors, moun- 
tains, morish or boggy grounds, (aU is one 
as to tliat) for it alters not tlie property, nor 
does it diminish the quality, no^ impair the 
virtue, but that still it retains a certain an- 
fapathy against that enormous vermin the 
rat, nay, the very scent on’t sliafl force 
him to become an exile. This odd kind of 
creed they had when I was resident amongst 
them ; yet to the best of my observation, T 
never saw a rat ; nor do I remembo- of any 
one that was witli me ever did; but for 
mice, I declare, so great is tlieir plenty, 
tliat were they u commodity SivtUind might 
boast on’L And that they liavc owls with 
honis, some favour the rejiort, yet are they 
not horns, but as like horns as any thing Uiat 
an* not horns ; nor is it any other than a 
sort of feathers, that’s dung'd and twisted 
.so nalurally mgether, that represents the 
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idiom or form of a horn, if when to observe 
tiiem at a reasonable distance, which seem- 
ingly beautifies the ivy-bush, as horns 
adorn the head of a biifialo. 

They also visit Caithness, “ in an 
angle of whidi lives John-o*-Groat, 
upon an isthmus of land that faceth 
tne pleasant isles of Orkney/' In tlie 
country of Stranavar a rude sort of 
inhabitants dwcU, (almost as barbarous 
as cannibals), who, when they kill a 
beast, boil liim in liis hide, make a 
caldron of his skin, browis of his bowels, 
drink of his blood, and bread and meat 
•of his carcase. Since few or any of 
them hitherto have as yet understood 
any better rules or methods of eating/' 
This kind of fare does not suit tlicir 
English stomachs, so they bend their 
course southwards to Edinburgh by 
Cromarty, 

** j4r. Let us then proceed methoflically, 
and commence with the castle of Ci onu'rtj/t 
where tlic laird Ut quart bred in hLs life- 
time; who had twice twenty children stand- 
ing at once before him ; but thirty were 
sons, and ten of them daughters ; and all 
at the state of men and women, yet not one 
natural child amongst them (as 1 was 
told). Now this venerable laird of Ur- 
quart lived to the utmost limit and period 
of life ; whose declining age invites him to 
contemplate mortality, and cruciate himself, 
by fancying his cradle his sepulchre, where- 
in he was lodg’d night alter night, and 
hal'd up by puUies to the roof of his 
house ; approaching os near as the roof 
wouhl let him, to the beautiiul battlements 
and suburbs of heaven. 

“ 77/. Was not this that Ur quart whose 
eldest son wnt a ti-eatiiie in honour of his 
pedigree ; wherein he describes hib geneal- 
ogy Ironi Adam ‘A 

“ Ar, It is the very .same, for he traced 
his descent from the garden of i^dcu. 

TV*. Why tlieii was his book duom'd 
to be stuff'd widi nothing but fantastical 
fabulous iictionb? 

“ Ar. Because his country-men thought 
it too ambiguous for any man to trace Ills 
pedigree from paradise. 

** 7Vi. W''as that all ? had tliey no anti- 
quaries amongst them f 

The next town is said to be Forres, 

famous for nothing except that in- 
famous vermin the rat, because so nu- 
mcrou<i in those northern parts, that a 
cat can scarcely get a living among 
them.” 

Of Elgin it is said^ 

** 7%. A7^ri/I was once a beauty, nor is it 
now an artificial deformity ; yet such is the 
uncomtancy of men and times, that this 
fabridc is defaced, and prela^ thrown 
down : meUunks 1 could almost lament her 


CJnly 

ruins ; these maigind notes on the frontis- 
piece of Elgin intitle her cathedral a nor- 
thern beauty. 

They sup at Straboggy — 

** Th. How vunlydo we flatter our selves 
tliat in these solitary fields, immur’d with 
mountains and beseig’d with bogs, where 
heath and haddir are the height of our 
horses, there to expect moor-fowT and man- 
dict inseparable companions ? No no, let a 
dish of sewins serve us for supper, rather 
than dream of a delicious rrgalia ; and in- 
stead of an olio, a broil'd haddock ; or it 
may be a Scotch collop ii* we can get it. 
But ric welcome any thing that cornea 
seasonably to thaw the icicles tliat flatten 
the edg of my appetite ; so that now if 
only to find the people courteous, tho 
not over-curious, and their pantries provid- 
ed with meat, tlio themselves be desti- 
tute of manners, it matters not. We are 
capable enough to distinguisii academics 
from ale-houses, and change-houses bom a 
royol-exchangc. Wliat matters it Uicn for 
cooks, where every nian maj dress his own 
coiiinioiis ? and let tlie provision of tliU 
day’s exercise (if trout and plover be food 
fit for travellers) be my care, and Tic su- 
pervise the roast, whilst you r(‘st your self, 
and send you summons upon the first sa- 
vory scent. 

Having had, it would appear, little 
better than “ custocks at Straboggy,” 
they press forward to try the “ caiild 
kail of Aberdeen.” — 

“ T/i. Is this that Abnilem so generally 
discours’d by the Scots for civility ? 

** At. Yub, and humanity too, for it is 
tlic pur agon of Scotland. 

“ Th. Why do you not call it by tlie 
name of a city ? 

At. It malters not much for tliat, since 
tlic general vogue of a town serves as well : 
howe^c^, it's a corporation, and that's 

enough ; and I'm convinc’d it stands in a 
cultiv.ited country, tliat never knew the 
force of strrrility ; whose banks are bathed 
wnth the glittering strciuub of Dee, and her 
walls sliced witii fertile corn fields, pro- 
mulgates plenty; for Heaven, by tlic law of 
generosity, certainly has bless ’d her: for 
iiere the sun so moderates the cold in win- 
ter, that it seldom or rarely freezes her 
sondb; whose increase is multiplied ftom 
the generous breasts of the ocean. And 
from whence both mariner and merchant 
accumulate treasure, because to drag it 
fordi from the solid deeps of the sea ; when 
at other times they import their goods into 
the liigfi/andit, as tliey export commodities 
into remote countries. 

** Th. But the harbour, I fancy, that's 
somewhat too strait; and the entrance, as f 
conceive, much too narrow ; however it's 
examined secure enough. 

“ Ar. Peradventure it is; yet these 
rocks at the entrance terrify the pilot, as 
her harbour, when entred, cxhilaratca the 
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paaenger. Now the buQdings of thu city 
are framed with stone and timber; fiicing 
the sun, and fronting this pleasant harbours 
the streets also ate huge and spacious, and 
the waUs 'atrengthn^ widi towers and 
buttresses of stone, so tliat nothing, in my 
opinion, remains defective to compl^t them 
happy ; fur if not to waste by an overplus, 
they can never pine away by a want. 

77(. I fancy this [dace situate in a jilea* 
saiit part of a country; and so was that 
rdique of antiquity we but newly past by, 
when approaching the suburbs of this dour- 
uhing city. 

“ Ar. You do well to remind me, for I 
liad almost forgot it ; that was old Aber- 
deen : tilings that grow ancient, grow out 
of fashion ; however it is the mother city 
of new A^rdcca, and a university to boot, 
wherein stands on old weather-beaten ca- 
thedra], tliat looks like the times, some- 
what irregular : but of that I have little to 
say, since others before me thought requi- 
site to erect such public places for private 
devotion, wlien this present generation con- 
form themselves, by contractmg their con- 
gregations to lesser now. 

“ Th, Is this old an old uni- 

versity ‘r Wliy then a sophister may pick 
up as much ethicks and politicks as, will 
terve him to stuff* out a pair of lawn sleeves. 
rathedraU in some countries influence the 
inhabitants, as planets you know have go- 
vernment over the vital parts. 

“ At. You must have a slasli at the 
gown I perceive ; but what think you of 
the churcli in new Ahndevn^ (that*s no 
caUicdral) where tlic magistrates sit under 
the Boveraignty of the mace, and every 
merchant in his peculiar pew ; where every 

society of niechanicks have tlieir particular 
seats, distinguished by escutcheons, suta- 
ble to their profession; so that confusion 
seldom or rarely happens amongst them, 
in quarrelling for places ; where strangers 
are unsuspected for informers and intruders, 
and tlie civility of the peojde such, that no 
man is left destitute of a seal to sit on, but 
every one entertained answerable to his 
quality? 

“ Th, This is something like ; for it far 
exceeds the custom of Jinglaud, where a 
man may stand in seme diurclies till liis 
feet arc surbeat, yet nobody proffer him a 
remove, or a stool to sit on. 

“ Ar. But this is not all neither ; for 
here you shall have such method in their 
musick. and such order and decorum of song 
devotion in the church, as you will admire 
to hear, tliough not regulated by a cantor 
or quirister, but only by an insipid paro- 
chial clerk tliat never attempts furUicr m 
the mathemuticks of musick, than to com- 
plcat the parishioners to sing a psalm in 
tune.” 

But we find that our extracta are 
running to too grtvit a lengthy and 


therefbre we take ahop-step-aiid-jiiinp 
from Aberdeen to Burntisland, by the 
way of Dundee, St Andrews, and 
Kirkcaldy.— 

** 7%. Is this die vessel de8ign*d for our 
passage? I fimey the waves begin to work, 
for my belly I'm sure begins to wamble. 
See how the wrack of clouds thicken the air, 
and the unlimited winds rend the sky. Who 
can judg the result of these surly begin- 
nings, or hope a good issue in die conclu- 
sion ? The very body of the sea divides, and 
opens like a sepulchre to swallow up the 
rocks, in whose concealments lie the terrors 
of death. The deeps to my fancy are broke 
up ; for my nauseating stomach ebbs and 
flows with as strong irritations as the ebuli- 
tions of the ocean. 

“ Ar. Those tides, I confess, must run 
violendy swift, that are hurried along by 
sucli furious agitations ; but for two tides to 
meet in one sea together, one would diink 
them enough to make an inundation. Yet 
how soon uicse lofty winds are supprest by 
a calm, and every mortal preserv'd to a mi- 
racle. So that the results of this impetuous 
storm, proves only a fresh and flourishing 
gale, occasioned by the conflict of winds and 
water ; which furceth the sea in some mea- 
sure to be bick, and compels her to vomit, 
as now she does those nauseous ejectments, 
which for ought I know constrains your sto- 
niacb to lower and strike sail ; bO keep time 
it may be wiUi the trepidating ocean ; whose 
irritauons, quickened by die umversal mo- 
tion, measure proportion with the rest of the 
creation. So tiiut this kind of physick, if I 
calculate right, may protract your tamper- 
ing with pliysicians in the fall.” 

Wc conclude uiih the description 
of I.eith and Edinburgh. — 

T/i. Only give us a description of the situa- 
tions of Li ith. 

Ar. Ist'Ufi stands, a.s you see, situated on 
a level surrounded by sea on tlie north- 
east ; and guarded on the south with Xcals 
CraigSt and Arf but Seat, that lia.igs over 
Edinburgh. Hut the fubnekh of Lnlh are 
buUt with stone, liovenng over die pier, and 
fronting the ocean, almost drown'd under 
water; and that which is worse, if worse 
can be, thosj nauseating sceno suckt greedi- 
ly from die sea, bring arguments of disease, 
and sometimes s-ummons for Ueadi. On 
the Other hand, Scotland cannot present 
you widi a more pleasant port ; for here tlie 
houses and structures arc large and lofty, 
and the pier like a gnomon directs to die 
tolbooth. Here also stands a substantial 
cawsey that leads to the bridg, tliat brings 
you to a citadel that was, but now is not, 
because hudled in dust, and ruinous heaps ; 
yet not ruin'd by age, nor torn with tho 
scars and impressions of war ; but policy, 
and not piety, laid her surface in the sand. 

TV*. What merchandise does she trade in ? 

A*. For the most part she trades in 
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foieign commodities; except some manu- 
factures of their own, as ticking, bedding, 
tartan, plodding, Soots doth, &c. So that 
Leith for trade, with her merchandise for 
treasure, excels most, if not all the mari- 
time ports in Scotlavd. 

Th, Pray what other accommodation hath 

she? 

Ar. She has fish and flesh in abundance, 
vis, oysters, cockles, muscles, crabs, craw- 
fish, lobsters, soles, plaice, turbet, thom- 
back, cod, keeling, haddock, mackrd, her- 
ring, &.C. llien there's salmon, trout, 
pike, perch, eel, &c. but their flesh arc 
beeves, veals, porks, veneson, kid, mutton, 
lamb, &C. And their fowl are eagles, sig- 
nets, hawks, geese, gossandcr, duck ard 
mallard, teal, widgeon, cock, pidgeon, 
heath- game, moorfowl, nirlue, partiidg, 
pheasant, plover grey and green, and many 
more that I cannot remember. So great is 
their plenty and variety, that did not the 
popularity in Edinhurgh render things more 
fhargeable than other parts more remote up 
the country, a man might live almost wMth- 
out expense. And now we relinquish the 
flourisliing ports of LuOu whose Ibiinda- 
tions are daily saluted by the ot'Can. () how 
sweetly the weather smiles, the horiimn 
looks clear, the sky is serene, and the birds 
you may see them beat the ambient air 
with their tunable notes. (Jome, 1’hcophi- 
lus, let us mount our horses, and lift up 
your eyes to behold those lofty iiiihcllish- 
ments of Etimhutglt. 

Tfu Tlicy arc obviou*? enough, half an 
eye iniiy see them. 

Ar. Welumie to tlicse elevated ports, the 
princely court of famous This 

city stands iipvin a ti ighty scopulous moun-. 
tain, wliosc loiindations are cciTicntcd with 
n’ortar and stone ; wliero the bulk of her 
lofty buildings represent it a roik at a rea- 
sonable di-itahcc, fronting the .'ipproathing 
sun ; whose elevations are stvt'i oi eight 
stones liigh. mounted aloft in tlic ambiciit 
air. lUit the length, as I take it, exceeds 
not one mile, and Uie breadth on’t measures 
htlle more than half a mile ; nor is there 
more tlian one fair .street, to my best lo- 
mcinbrancc. But tlien it i.s large anti long, 
and very spacious, whose ports arc s])k‘ii- 
did, so arc her well- built bouses and 
Palaces, corresponding very mucli to corn- 
pleat it their iiu tro^iolis. 

Tfu Whut Fabrick is tlmt on the east of 

Edinburgh ? 


Memoirs. 

At, HaUirood-Hovae^ the Regal court of 
Scotland. 

TJu But them is yet another great fa- 
brick, that presents westward. 

Ar. That's Edinburg Castle, elevated 
in the air, on on impregnable precipice of 
rocky earth, perpendicular in some ports, 
rampiiM and barrocodoed with thick walls 
of stone, and graffs proportionable, to 
contribute an additional strength. So that 
you are to consider this inatwessible castle 
shines from a natural as well as an artificial 
product ; because part of it you see conti- 
guous with the ruck ; but the other part, 
because affixed by cemented stone, which 
inoculates and incorporates them so firmly 
together, that the whole mass of building 
is of such incredible strength, tliat it's al- 
most fabulous for any man to report it, or 
sum up the iinpregn.ible lustre and beauty 
of this fair fortress, that duties all attempts, 
except famine, disease, or treachery be 
conduct; so that culvcrincs and caiinun.s 
signify but little, without bombs and car- 
casses. On the other hand the defendants 
must not be too liberal, lest their water for- 
.sake them sooner than their ammunition ; 
so inevitably draw upon them the foregoing 
consequence, and incommode tliem witii u 
thousand inconveniences. Ti ue it is, many 
arguments of art and artilliTy have been 
sent to c.xaihine this iinpregnahle ca'-tle, but 
none were ever found more sutresstul than 
hunger and disease, or tio' golden apples 
of the /(A'a. Suth kind of magnets 

n.uzric mercenaries, and make thtm u gol- 
den bndg to pass over. 

“ Th. Is this fair fabriek the Parliaincnt- 
1 louse, where the grandees sit on nadonul 
uflairs ? 

At. Yes, tins is their palace where the 
Parliament sits to accommodate the king- 
dom ; wlio.se famous ports we now relinquish 
to take a review of the bars of JSIussdhut g."* 

We are no anglers, which we regret 
extienicly, so that we have not ven- 
tured on the sporting part of thi.s lour. 
But Wf shall send I'tqttiuii Franck’s 
hook to our correspondent, Duncan 
M‘Farlane at AbiTfoyle, who will pro- 
bably return hi.s remarks on it for our 
next Kuinher. W<‘ therefore say to 
our readcTS, in the worils of Tiieo- 

philuB, farewell, for it’s almost sun-* 
set.” 
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Maxeppa, 


MAZE 

Ip Lord Byron be capable of receiv- 
ing any pleasure from the interest his 
contemporaries and countrymen take 
in him and his muse, the eagerness 
of the reception which this little tale 
has xnet^ith must afford abundantly 
such gratification. In truth the pul^ 
lie admiration for this remarkable man 
lias been carried to sucli an extreme, 
that to suspect the possibility of a fai- 
lure in any thing he attempts, is a thing 
altogether out of the question. Of our 
other great authors even the greatest 
are not exempted from the workings 
of the common-place critical mania so 
entirely as J^ord Byron is. Wc doubt 
very much whether there ever was any 
popularity so extensive as his, and at 
the same time founded on such deep 
principles, in the whole history of Eng- 
lish poets. 

iNLi/iCppa is a very fine and spirited 
sk('tcli of a very noble story, arid is every 
way worthy of its author. The story 
is a well known one — namely, that of 
the young Polo ho In ing bound naked 
on the back of a wild horse on account 
of an intrigue with the lady of a certain 
great Noble of his country, w-a.*. ear- 
ned by his stee<l into iIk heait of tlie 
rkrainc, and being theie picked up by 
some Cossacks in a state a])])arcntly of 
utter hopelessness and exhaustion, re- 
covered — and liv<*(l to be long after 
the prince and leader of the nation 
among whom lie had arrived in this 
extraordinary nu thod. 

!.ord llyion has represented the 
strange and wild incidents of this ad- 
venture, as being related in a halt se- 
rious half S]iorlive way by ^lazeppa 
Jiiinseb^ to no less a person than Charies 
XII. of Swtdcii, 111 some of whose 
l.ist cainpaigiib the Cossack llctnian 
took a distinguished part. He tolls it 
during the desolate hnouack of ('buries 
and the levv' friends ivlio fled with him 
towards Turkey after the bloody o\cr- 
lliroiv of Pultowa. Tlierc is not a little 
of beauty and gracefulness in this way 
of* setting tlie picture — the age of JMa- 
zep]ia — the calm iiractiscd indifference 
w'lthwhicli he now submits to the worst 
of fortune s deeds— the heroic unthink- 
ing coldness of the royal madman to 
whom he speaks — the dreary and pe- 
rilous accompaniments of the scene 
around the speaker and the audience — 
all contribute to throw a very striking 


charm bqth of preparation and of con* 
traat over the wild story of the Het- 
man. Nothing can be more beautiful 
in like manner than the account of the 
love — the guilty love— the fruits of 
which had been so miraculous. The 
Polish lady is indeed a glorious crea- 
ture. 

** She had the Asiatic eye. 

Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 
Dark as above as is the sky ; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Uke the first moon-rise at midnight. 

Large, dark, and swimming is tlie stream. 
Which seemed to melt to its own beam.*’ 
Mazeppa and she fell in love with 
each other at a ball, and mutual con- 
fessions escape them at a card-party. 
He visits her by night at her Lord's 
castle, and, says he, — 

— — “ The hour 
In which I sought that lady's bower. 

Was fiery Expectation's dower - 

But some of the menials surprise 
and betray tht'm, and the stern insult- 
ctl Imsbund orders iSIazcppa to be im- 
mediately bound to the horse— of the 
lady's fate we hear nothing. 

* Bring forth the horse!'— tlie horse waa 
h) ought ; 

In truth, he was a noble steed, 

A I'artar of the Ukraine breed, 

Who look'd .IS though the speed of thought 
Were iu his limbs; but he was wild. 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught. 

With spur and bndle iindehled — 

'Thus but a day he had been caught ; 
And •<1101 ling, witli erected luaiie. 

And sU-ugaliiig fiercely, but in vain. 

In tlie tull foam of wrath and dread 
'fo me the dcbcrt-born was led : 

1 'hcy hound me on, that menial throng. 
Upon lus bock witli many a tbuiig ; 

Tlien loosed liiin witli a sudden Insli — 

Aw.iy !i— away ! — and on we dash!— 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

Away! — away’ — My breath was gone— 

1 saw not where he hurried on : 

’Twas scarcely yet the break of day. 

And on he foam’d — away!— away! 

The last of human sounds which ruse. 

As I was darted from my foes. 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter. 
Which on the wind came louring after 
A moment from that rabble rout : 

W^itli sudden wrath 1 wrench'd my head, 
And snapp'd the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in heu of rein. 

And, writliing half my form about, 

IIowTd back tiiycurse ; but 'midst the^tread. 
The thunder of my courser's speed, 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed ; 


" MAzxn'A a poem by Lord Byron. Printed for John Murray. Octavo, 55 . 6 d. 
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It vexM me— ibf 1 would fain 

Have paid their insidt back again. 

I paid it wdl in after dava : • 

Tnere ia not of that cattle sate, 

Ita drawbridge and partcuUiB* weight. 

Stone, bar, moat, bmge, or barrier ; 

Nor of itafidds a bkde of nats, 

Save what grows on a ri^ of wall. 
Where stora the hearth-stone of the hall ; 
And many a time ye there might pass. 

Nor dream that e'er that fortress was : 

I saw its turrets in a blaze, 

Their crackling battlements all cleft. 

And the hot lead pour down like rain. 
From off the scorenM and blackening roof. 
Whose thickness was not Tcngcancr proof. 

They little thought that day of pain, 
When launch^, as on the lightning's flash. 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again. 

With twice five thousand horse, to thank 

The count for his uncourteous ride. 

They play'd me then a bitter prank. 

When, with the wild horse lor niv guide. 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 

At length I play'd them one as frank— 

For time at last sets all things even— 

And if we do but watch the hour. 

There never yet was human power ^ 
Which could evade, if unforgiven. 

The patient search and vigd long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

As tlic Ilctman proceeds, it strikes 
us there is a much closer resemhlaiice 
to the fiery flow of Walter Scott's chi- 
valrous narrative, than in any of Lord 
Byron’s former pieces. Nothing can 
be grander than tlie sweep and torrent 
of the horse’s speed, ami the slow un- 
wearied inflexible pursuit of the wolves 

winding close behind him. 

Away, Away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind. 

All human dwellings left behmd ; 

We sped like meteors through the sky. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind. 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behmd ; 
By night I heard them on the track. 

Their troop came hard upon our back. 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hounds deep hate, and hunter's fire : 
Where’er wc flew they followed on. 

Nor left us with die morning sun ; 

Bdiind 1 saw them scarce a rood. 

At day-break winding through the wood. 
And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing rusding step repeat. 

Oh ! how I wish’d for spear or sword. 

At least to die amidst the horde, 

And perish— if it must be so— 

At bay, destroying many a foe. 

When first my courser's race begun, 

1 widi'd the gaol already won ; 

But now I doubted strength and speed. 
Viin doubt ! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain-roe ; 
Nor fisster falls the blinding snow 
Wbacb whdma tha peasant near the door 
3 


Whose threshold he sha]! cross no mon. 
Bewilder'd with the dazzling blast, 

Than through the forest-pams he past— 
Untir'd, untamed, and wone than wild ; 

All furious as a favour'd child 
Balk'd of its wish or fiercer still ; — 

A woman piqued— whe has her wilL . 

« « « ■ «^ 

The earth gave way, the skies roll'd round, 
1 seem'd to sink upon themund ; 

But err’d for I was fastly nolind. 

My heart turn'd sick, my brain grew sore. 
And throbb'd a while, then beat no more : 
The dcies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

I saw tlic trees like dmnlurds reel. 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes. 
Which saw no farther; he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

1 felt the blackness come and go. 

And strove to wake ; but could not make 
My senses dimb up from below ; 

I felt as on a plank at sea. 

When aU the waves that dash o’er thee. 

At the same time upheave and whelm. 

And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 

My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut ^es in deq> midnight, when 
Fever begins upon the brain ; 

But soon it pass'd with little pain. 

But a confusion worse than such : 

1 own that I should deem it much, 
D>mg, to feel tlie same again ; 

And yet I do suppose we must 
Keel far more ere we turn to dust : 

No matter ; 1 have bared my brow 

Full in Death’s face— before— and now. 

The next if> a wonderful picture 
of the dreiUD-likc awaking from thia 
swoon of Utter weariness, brought about 
by the effect of the waves of a river 
into wliicli jMazeppa plunged. 

My thoughts came back; where was I ? Cold, 
And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering hold, 

And tliroh by throb ; till grown a pang 
Which for a moment would convulse, 

M y blood reflow 'd, though thick and chill ; 
My car with uncouth noises rang. 

My heart began once more to thrill ; 

My sight return’d, though dim ; alas ! 

And thicken'd, as it were, with glass. 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 
There was a gleam too of tlie sky. 

Studded with stars ; it is no dream ; 

The wild horse swims the wilder stream I 
The bright broad river’s gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide, 
And we are half way, struggling o’er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trance. 

And with a temporary strength 
My stiffen’d limbs were rebaptized. 

My courser’s broad breast proudly braves, 
And dashes off the ascending waves 
And onward we advance ! 

We reach the slippery shore at length, 

A haven 1 but uttle prized. 
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For all behind was dark and drear. 

And all before was night and fear. 

How many hours of night or day 
In those suspended pangs 1 lay, 

1 ciuld not tell ; I scarcely knew 
If this were hunuui breath I drew. 

With globsy skin, and dripping mane, 

And reAing limbs, and recking flank, 
The wild stem's sinewy nerves s^l strain 
Up the repelling bank. 

.We gain the top : a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the night, 
And onward, onward, onward, seems 
Like precipices in our dreams. 

To stretch beyond the sight ; 

And here and there a speck of white. 

Or scatter’d spot of dusky green, 

In masses broke into the li^t, 

As rose the moon upon my right. 

But nought distinctly seen 
In the dim' waste, would indicate 
I'lie omen of a cottage gate ; 

No twinkling taper from afar ; 

Stood like an hospitable star ; 

Nut even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes : 

That very cheat had cheer’d me then ! 
Alth(/ugb detected, welcome still, 
Beminding me, through every ill. 

Of the abodes of men.” 

Then comes one of tlie dreary and 
limitless steppes of the Ukraine. 

** Onward we wenU-but slack and slow ; 

Ills savage force at length overspent. 

The drooping courier, faint and low. 

All feebly foaming went. 

A blckly intant had had power 
'I'o guide him fora'ard in tliat hour ; 

Bur useless all to me. 

His new-born lameness nought avail’d. 

My limbs were bound ; my force iuul fail’d, 
Perchance, had they been free. 

With feeble effort slill I tried 
To rend the bonils bo starkly tied— • 

But Still it was in vain ; 

My limbs were only wi ung the more. 

And .soon the idle strife gave o’er. 

Which but prolong’d their pain : 

Up rose the sun; the mi^ts were curl’d 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around — ^behind — ^before : 

Wlittt booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, Torcst. river ? Man nor brute. 

Nor dint of hoof, nor print of fool. 

Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 

No sign of travel — none of toil ; 

The very air was mute ; 

And not an insect’s shrill small horn. 

Nor matin bird's new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket Many a wexst, 
Panting as if his heart would burst, 

The weary brute still staggered on ; 

And stdl we were — or seemed— alone : 

.At length, while reeling on our way 
Methought 1 heard a courser neigh, 

From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 

Is it the wind tliose branches stirs ? 

No, no ! from out the forest prance 
VoL. V. 
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A trampling troop ; I see them come I 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to ciy*«iay lips were dumb. 

The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 

But vrhere are they fhe reins to guide ? 

A thousand horse— and none to ride ! 

With flowing tail, and flying main. 

Wide nostrils— never stretch’d by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 

And feet that iron never shod. 

And flanks unscarred by spur or rod. 

A thousand horse, the wild the free. 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on, 

Ar if our faint approach to meet ; 

The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low ndgh. 

He answer’d, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glazing eyes he lay. 

And reeking limbs immoveable. 

Ills first and lest career is done ! 

On came tlie troop — they saw him stoop, 
'I’hey saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a blc^dy thong : 
They stop — they start— tliey snuiT the air. 
Gallop a moment here and there. 

Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound. 
Headed hv one black mighty steed. 

Who .seem’d the patnarch of his breed. 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 

Tliey snort — ^they foam— neigh— swerve a» 
.s<de. 

And be ’kward to the forest fly. 

By instinct, from a human eye.— 

I’hcy left me there, to my despair. 

Link’d to the dead and stifi’ening wretch, 
Whnsi* lifeless limbs beneath me stretch. 
Believed from that unwonted weight. 

From whence 1 could not extricate 
Nor him nor me — and there we lay. 

The dying on the dead ! 

I little deem’d another day 
Would sec my houseless, helpless head.’* 


The next incident — that of the ra- 
veils— surpasses, we Uiink, even l^ose 
.of the wolves and the horses. 

** And there from mom till twilight bound, 
I fflt the lieuvy hours toil round. 

With ju<tt enough of life to see 
My lust of suns down on me, 

In hopeless certainty of mind. 

That makes u& fed at length resign’d 
To that which our forebodmg years 
Presents the worst and last of fears 
Inevitable — even a boon, 

Nor more unkind for coming soon ; 

Yet shunn’d and dreaded with such care. 
As if it only were a snare 
That prudence might escape : 

At times both wish’d for and implored, 

At times sought with self-pointed sword. 
Yet still a duk and hideous dose 
31 
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To even intolerttble woes, 

And welcome in no shape. 

And strange to say, the sons of pleasure. 
They who have revell'd beyond measure 
In beauty, watwail, wine, and treasure. 

Die calm, m cahuer, ofi tlian he 
Whose heritage was misery : 

For he who hath in turn run through 
All that was beautiful and new. 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to 
leave ; 

And, save the future, (which is viewM 
Not quite as men are base or good, 

But as their nerves may be endued,) 

With nought perhaps to grieve : — 

The wretch still hopes his woes must end. 
And Death, whom he should deem his 
friend. 

Appears to his distemper'd eyes. 

Arrived to rob him of his prize. 

The tree of liis new Paradise. 

To-morrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair'd his fall ; 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst. 

But bright, and long, and beckoning years. 
Seen dazzling through tlie mist of tears, 
Guerdon of many a painfril hour ; 
To-morrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save — 

And must it dawn upon his grave ! 

The sun was sinking— still I lay 
Chained to the dhill and stiffening steed, 
1 thought to mingle there our clay ; 

And my dim eyes of <leatii iiod need, 

No hope arose of being freed : 

1 cast tny last looks up the sky. 

And there between me and the sun 
T saw the expecting raven fly. 

Who scarce would wait till botli should die. 
Ere his repast begun ; 

He flew, and perch'd, then flew once more. 
And each time nearer than before ; 

I saw his wing through twilight flit. 

And once so near me he alit 
I could have smote, but lackM the 
strength ; 

Rut the slight motion of my hand, 

And feeble scratching of the sand. 

The exerted throat’s faint struggling noise, 
Which scarcely could be call’d a voice, 
Together scared him off at length. — 

I know no more— my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
Which fix’d my dull eyes from afar. 

And went and came with wandering beam. 
And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense. 

And then subsiding back to death. 

And then again a little breath, 

A little thrill, a short suspense. 

An i<7 sickness curdling o’er 
My heart, and sparks that cross’d my brain^ 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A iigh, and nothing more.” 


IVlazeppa awakes in a Cossack cot^- 
tage^ where his slumbers of outworn 
nature are watched by such a figure 
as Allan would love to paint. 

A slender girl— long haired and tall 
Sat watching by the cottage wall, 

The sparkle of her eye 1 caught. 

Even with my first return of thought. 

For ever and anon she threw 
A prying pitying glance at me, 

1 gazed, I gazed until I knew 
No vision it would be — 

But tliat 1 lived and was released 
From adding to the vulture's feast. 

And when the (lossack maid beheld 
My heavy eyes at lengtl) unseal’d, 

She smiled — and I essay'd to speak, 

But fail'd— and she approach'd, and made 
With lip and finger signs that said, 

I must not strive as yet to break 
I'hc silence, till my strength should be 
Enough to leave my accents free ; 

And then her hand on mine she laid. 

And smooth'd the pillow fur iiiy head. 

And stole along on tiptoe tread. 

And gently oped the door, and sjioke 
In whispers— ne’er was voice so sweet ! 

Even music follow’d her light feet 
But those she call'd were not awake. 

And she went forth ; but, ere she pass'd, 
Another look on me she cast. 

Another sign she made, to say. 

That I had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at niy command or call. 

And she w'uuld not delay 
Her due return : — while she was gone, 
^letliought 1 felt too much alone.” 

The whole of this charming story is 
worthy of Lord Byron. We wish we 
could say as much of an ode and a 
prose fragment which he had added to 
make up his pamphlet. 1'he former 
is a foolish piece of heartless disloyal 
raving — truly pitiable in the son of the 
old Byrons — Uie other is a little dri- 
ve Ihng story, not mucli better to our 
mind than the Vampyre — that auda- 
cious and unprincipled forgery of Dr 
Polidori. It is all very well for any 
Italian teacher or doctor to write an 
imitation of any author he pleases — 
but to publish such an imitation, with 
the author's name, is a vile pilfering of 
the pockets of the public, and alike 
shameful to the hack who executes, 
and the publisher who countenances 
the imposition. We are sorry to see 
Ko respectable a publisher as Mr Col- 
burn permitting any such doings to go 
on under his auspices. We arc sure 
he will never do so again. 
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Zttter (mm iHr ti^Voj^erU’. nitlo^ns Oree Srlttlttf. 


Sauchie-haugh-roadj Wednesday evening. 


my dear editor^ 

I HAVE received your letter, and thank you for it; but I must say I think 
it very absurd of you at this time of day to allow yourself to be troubled with 
any sudi misgivings as those you describe. My articles not be furthcoming ! 
My dear fellow, when did you ever find me disappoint you ? Am I not the 
most regular of all your contributors? Would it not be telling my good friend 
DeQ. — he were only half so punctual? What, finally, can be your reason for 
entertaining so high an idea of the fascinations of Glasgow punch and Glasgow 
society as to imagine tliat these might be able to shake Odoherty from his alle- 
giance of love to the cause of your Divan — the cause to whose prosperity I have 
poured so many devout libations in every liquor from the champagne Moussu 
of McCulloch to the draught porU'r of Ambrose ? Ileally, my good man of 
the veil ! your suspicions arc injurious in the extreme. Remember, I pray 
you, that Signifer Dohertiadcs is your champion ; one, as Maro expresses 
' “ Quo non constantior alter 

Scu pugnam inirc gladio, pugnamve sagittis 
Ducere in Etenmni.** - - ■■ 


Am not I he that lias already helped you at your need, with many a shaft, 
** Timely to you, untimely to your foes 

The trutli is, that all the ladies in Glasgow arc in love with me — ^not vanity 
this, on my honour. T cannot walk along the Trongate, without being follow- 
ed by several knots of them. I assure \ou, one hears as well as sees them in 
thi'ir jirogress. Enire nousj I flatter myself that what JVIorris predicted of 
I’otts, has already been realized in me : tor I walk the coffee-room without a 
rival. Every dandy of the place is glad to shelter his legs beneath a green table 
when I make my entree. At their evening parties 1 reign equally unrivalled. 
My only difficulty is in finding any that will be bold enough to join the quad- 
rille when the set is graced by Odoherty. Y ou cannot conceive what a figure 
I cut. Even the Dandy Divine,” when the Adjutant is present, hides his 
diminished head.” Such are the triumphs which attend a truly knowing char- 
acter, when he deigns to make his appearance among the spooneys of Glasgow. 

But as these good people are always busy in their counting-houses till four 
o’clock, at which time the promenade of the Trongate and coffee-room begins, 

I find several hours every inoniiiig which I can still devote to my own private 
engagements and pur^ioses. Of these the first and most sacred is unquestion- 
ably iny promise to you — ^and rccc gignumf here are three little articles which 
I enclose under cover to Old Ebony. 1 am sorry to hear “ the Alan of Let- 
ters" is offi for had he been present, I would have made bold to take a frank 
from him. 

These articles arc, Isf. ** Billy Routing,” an imitation of Wordsworth, 
whicli I send in consequence of the delight my Third Part of Christabel seems 
to have given. By the way, I beg you to prestmt my most respectful compli- 
ments to your friend Mr Colciidgc, and thank him in my name most warmly 
for the kind and good-tempered way in which he has been pleased to speak of 
my humble efforts. It is in little things like these that one has an opportunity 
of contrasting the secure and cosy confidence of a true genius and a true poet, 
with the small, jealou.s, splenetic nervousness of your fiftli-rates ; but 1 give 


no names. 

2do. '' Gilpin and Mazeppa a mere Jeu-tr esprit, which I hope will amuse 
you over your strawberries and cream, which I tliink you arc judicious in hav- 
ing adopted as the regular supjier at Ambrose s, now the oysters are over. 

3tio. “ Boxiana ; No I.” I hope to make this one of my very best series. 

1 am yours, 

Morgan Ddoherty. 


P. S. Give my compliments to Mr Murray. I see he has taken my hint 
about Don Juan. Well, 1 give him a month's law ; and if he allows that time 
to elapse, you shall certainly see my Don Juan in the course of a we^ afler. 
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6illp £outin0, 


9 EsHoT IdaUaV. 


Tsn ntfan « io«t irp ; io k. 

imen rs3 non 


•spN noaV 


FIT 8ul;)eet for heroic story, 

1 sing a youth of nnbk* fame ; 

Town and country, ten miles round. 

Awaken at the cUiw mp Bound 
Of gallant Difly Routing’s name ' 

Who wanders ’mid the summer laiKlsoane, 
To scare the crows for ever shouting > 
Who makes that sweet harnionums noise. 
Surpaasing far the ra^ cn’ii voire, 

By heavens ’te, he, 'tis Billy Uouting ! I 

Billy Routing walkrth lamely. 

Lamely— 'lamely walketli he , 

Billy Routmc cannot work ; 

You’d swear nib leg is made of cork, 

(1 never saw him bend his knee ) 

The doctors say he’s paralytic. 

Fair oertihcate he showeth ; 

Billy limyieth tlmi’ the town, 

Hawking ballads up and down ; 

Up and down, whoru’er he goeth* 

Billy Routing hath a stafl'. 

Measuring inches torly-thrcr ; 

Its head is smooth ; with leathern stung. 
I’ve .seen it from hit. button swing— 

(Some say it grew upon a tree > ' ! 

Billy Routing is a sportsman ; 

In summer 1 have seen him trouting ; 

A poet also is the youth , 

A player too, tor 1, in truth, 

In ootinCry hanu. have heard him spouting. 


Billy hath a goodly creatHmat, 
ril take my oath it once was green, 

Tho’ now It shmes of many a hue; 

A lovelier coat, I’/n certain you 
On human back have never seen. 

Now to my talc — Tt chanced that IJiIIy 
Was seven months from his home away ; 
And 110 one of lum heard or saw. 

Till, on the top 111 hluc Skiddaw, 

He landed uu a summer ilay. 

It clmnctsl on that eventful mortiing, 

While walking fortli u]ion the ]>laiii, 

I saw him with my tclcMHijv, 

1 saw him oti the moimtnm lop. 

Holding a donkey by the inane ' ! 

Oh ' where have ye been, Billy Ttnufiiig? 
WcilTCiuled niiieh Ih.il thnii uast IohL} 

l.ong did we drag caeh pond and n\pr, 
FcHTing that thou wert goth* tor cicr. 

And sLuuk lumdbillb on e^ cry post. 

And liiist fhoii been in Fairyland * 

This ni.uiv n month, thib m,mv J day 
And hast lliou sem the Hnnisli boy ? 

The idcot lad, or Hetty Foy ? 

Old goody Blake, or Lucy Gray 

Or hast thou bc4‘n in Nor-ro- wav. 

Among Lhu mountains gathering icectics ’ 
That IS a lovely beast ot thiiic, 

1 m sure Its skin would make a tine 
Soft easy pair of Jcatheni breeches. 


Now Hilly (ell me nil yoiii lidiiigb; 

Now Hilly haste ati«i tell tiic true; 
hat was his an<>wcr ("an you tell 
yVitli llu IkiUI front of Peter B< 11, 

Ho crowed aloud, — “ 1 u-whit, ioo>whoo * ' 


Further to illustrate this intorestinf; mbjcct, 1 have only to observe, that Mr 
Routing was a person of an aspetto nohile in his youth be suBcrcd a severe attack 
of tlic “ eruptio popularis,” commonly bight small pt^x ; which, it must be conffsaud, 
had (ioincwhat mijKured the ** contorno del suo viso.'’ From being so much in die sun, 
his countenance had acquired a tawny — 1 had almost said— a colour. The most 

objectionable feature of his inward man, was the ** aun satra fames,” wliith sometimes 
** siyiKyi avTo*’^ to make iiec with ** les otscaux domebtiqucs,” about farm yards. 1 re- 
member on speaking to him on this buhject, in a friendly manner, he deiVndid himself 
with this quotation from riiito de Republica, lib. 2. cap. 4. “ ear 
^iAwe,” 1 have always chimed in with that opinion, that the sayings of great men how- 
ever trivia], are wordiy of eternal commemoration. Vide Bosweirs l.ife of Julmson, 
Hayley's Cowqrer, &.C. 

Hydal Mount, W. W. 


(ijilittn Eittr iHffteppa. 


Had the poem of John Gilpin ap- 
peared immediately atler that of Ma- 
zeppa, we should have believed, in 
this age of parody, that Cowper wished 
to have Ills joke upon I^ord Byron. 
As it is, we cannot help suspecting 
that his Lordship has been aiming a 
sly hit at the Wd of Olney ; and 
though his satire is occasionally rather 
stiff and formal^ it cannot be denied 


that, on the whole, the Ilctman of the 
Cossacks is a very amusing double of 
the train-band captain of the Cock- 
neys. 

John Gilpin" has always appeared 
to us a very line chivalrous poem. 
Unquestionably, the author sometimes 
indulges in a strain of humour which, 
to fastidious minds, lessens the sub- 
hinity of the principal character^ and 
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of his destinies ; yet, we believe, that 
by more philosophical readers^ this 
mixture of the ludicrous with the ter- 
rible, is felt to present a more true 
and affecting picture of human life. 

In childhood and early youth we 
are, after all, the best judges of repre- 
sentation of human passion. We see 
objects, incidents, and events, as they 
really are ; we estimate their efiiict on 
the agents engaged with them, free 
from edl bias ; and mere words, mere 
poetry, however much they may de- 
light us, arc, during that wise and 
blessed age, unable to pervert our 
judgment, or mislead the natural af- 
fections of our heart. 

Accordingly, John Gilpin” is that 
poem which has drawn from youlli 
more tears and smiles than, perhaps, 
any other in the whole range of Eng- 
lish poetry. It is treasured up in 
c\ery amiable and sensitive heart, and 
that niaii is little to be envied whose 
conjugal affection would not kindle ut 
the inn of Edmoiiston, or whose filial 
piety would not grow warmer at the 
Callender's house at Ware. 

It is not our intention to give an 
elaborate analysis of “ John Gilpin,” 
or a philosophical exriosition of tlic 
princi]des on which that greafpoem 
is oolistructcd. This would ncccs- 
earily lead us into a discussion of the 
principles of all poetry, which w'c pre- 
fer giving some months hence, in a 
separate treatise. JVIr Wordsworth 
has, to be sure, done this already, in 
his preface to tlie I.yrical Ballads 
but, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
(ill fallor) he has not exhausted the 
subject — and wc do not fear that among 
the numerous quarlob yet to be writ- 
ten tliereupori, ours can fail of at- 
tracting some poition of that ]mblic 
regard, which wt gratefully acknow- 
ledge to have hithertoo been so lavishly 
bt'stowed on our lucubrations. 

It seems to have been I.ord Byron's 
intention to shew what John Gilpin's 
feelings would, in all probability, have 
been, had he been placed in cir- 
cumstances different mjui those in 
which he found himself on the anni- 
versary of his marriage with Mrs Gil- 
pin ; and surely the least imaginative 
reader will be of opinion that the no- 
ble lord has attained this difficult ob- 
ject in Mazeppa. After the perusal of 
the two works, we all feel that if John 


Gilpin's stars had permitted it, he was 
just the man to have become the mo- 
narch of the Ukraine ; and vice verva, 
that Mazeppa, but for the accident of 
his birth, &c. might have established 
a highly respectable firm in Cheap- 
side. 

Cowper has not given us any ac- 
count of the antenuptial loves of John 
Gilpin, but introduced him at once 
to our acquaintance, os a married man, 
with a considerable family, and in a 
thriving trade. Mazeppa, on die other 
hand, had involved liimsclf, early in 
life and the poem, in a very improper 
intrigue. But human nature is the 
same in all countries ; and no good 
objection could have been brought 
against cither bard, though John Gil- 
pin had been described as gallanting a 
citizen's wife on a water-party to Rich- 
mond, and Mazeppa comfortably set- 
tled with a wife and family in some 
mercantile town on die frontiers of 
Poland. As Mr Wordsworth remarks, 
“ similitude dissimilitude,” is one of 
the chief sources of the sublime in 
poc'try. 

That principle being once admitted, 
Mazeppa will probably seem to every 
one sufficiently like John Gilpiu, in 
character and situation in life. Let 
US next look at the two gentlemen af- 
ter they arc fairly mounted. There 
is no occasion to quote die whole 
description of John, for it is probably 
familiar to our readers. Suffice it to 
remind them that 
John Gilpin, at his horse's side, 

Fast seized the flowing mane.’* 

And that afterwards. 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped flora top to toe, 

Hib long red cloak, well brushed and neat. 
He nmnfully did throw.** 

Jjord Byron is more minute in his 
description ; and from it we suspect 
that, on the whole, Mazeppa was bet- 
ter mounted than John Gilpin. 

Bring forth tlie horse — ^the horse was 
brought— 

In truth he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed.*' 

John Gilpin's horse was, we have 
reason to know, an Irishman — ^bia 
friend the Callender having imported 
him from the county of Tipperary.* 
On the other hand, though better 
mounted, Mazeppa was worse dressed, 
for he was 

** In nature’s nakedness.” 


* He was bred by — « Blennerhossct, Esq.— See Sporting Magazine fyt that yeai;. 
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This being the case^ he was probably 
in the long ran no better off than 
John Gilpin, of whom it ia written 
that 

*■ The mortiiie beast b^an to trot. 

Which galled him in his seat." 

Hitherto the similarity between the 
Hetman and the Linen-draper has been 
sufficiently apparent; but it is much 
more striking after they liavc fairly 
started. 

** So, fair and soMy, John he cried. 

But J^n he cried in vain, 

trot became a gallop soon. 

In qnte of curb or rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must. 

Who cannot sit upright, 

lie grasped the mane with both his hands. 

And eke witli all Ilia might 

Ills horse, who never in diat sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing ujion hia back had got. 

Did wonder more iind more.** 

Nothing can be finer and more 
headlong titan this, except what fol- 
lows ; — 

** * Away, away ! my breath Imd gone, 

I saw not where he hurried on ! 

Twas scarcely yet the break of day. 

And on he foamed, away, away 1* ** 

In one very remarkable particular, 
John Gilpin is distinguished from .Ma- 
zeppa. 

** So stooping down, as needs he must. 

Who cannot sit upright. 

He grasped the mane with botli his hands. 
And eke with all his might." 

On the contrary, Mazqipa says, 

** With sudden wrath I wrenched my hand. 
And snapped the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rem.** 

It would appear, therefore, that on 
first starting, Mazeppa (it will, no 
doubt, be said involoniarUy) had his 
arms round his horse’s neck, but after- 
wards held them more like a gentle- 
man who bad taken lessons in riding, 
whereas John Gilpin, first of all, pro- 
bably attempted to elevate his bridle- 
hand, but afterwards conceived it more 
salutary to embrace the neck of his 
Bucephalus. This, however, is a cir- 
cumstance scarcely worth mentioning. 
Lord Byron then goes on to say, 

** Away, away, my steed and 1, 

Upon the pinions oS the wind !’* 

And Cowper in like manner writes. 
Away went Gilpin neck or nought, 

Away went hat and wig," 

Whidi last line does, we confess, con- 
vey to our miiid a more lively idea of 


and Mazeppa* C*^uly 

the rapidity of motion, than any single 
image in Mazeppa. 

It is impossible, however, to admire 
sufficiently the skill with which Lord 
Byron has contrasted the general fea- 
tures of Mazeppa’s ride with those of 
John Gilpin's. John's steed gallops 
along the king’s highway, and Mazep- 
pa's through the desert. Yet, if dan- 
ger or terror be one source of the su- 
blime, we humbly hold that there is a 
sublimity in tlie situation of the Lon- 
don cit, far beyond that of the Polish 
gentleman. For, in the first place, 

Mazeppa being securely bound to his 
horse, need entertain no apprehensions 
of a severe tall, whereas .John's adhe- 
sion to his nag seems to the reader al- 
most in the light of a continued mi- 
racle, little accustomed as he must have 
been to that sort of exercise. Second- 
ly, would not any person whatever 
juefer galloppmg along turf, sand, or 
dust, to a causeway leading from- the 
metropolis of a great empire? No- 
thing surprises us so much in the poem 
of John Crilpin, as that the Callender’s 
horse does not come down, which 
would almost forct^ us to suspect that 
John was a better horseman than the 
world in general give him credit for. 
Indeed, tliough not much of a ineta- 
pliysician ourselves, having read little 
on that subject, save some of the works 
of the celebrated Muevey Napier, Esq., 
we tliink that we may venture to as- 
st'rt, that a considerable portion of 
the delight with which we peruse, or 
rather jiursue John Gilpin, arises from 
our admiration of his skill in horse- 
manship. This admiration of the rider 
is also blended with affection for the 
man. 

We love him for the dangers he is pass- 

‘"Kt 

And he loves us because we pity them." 

And this leads us, in the third 
place, to remark that those dangers are 
of the most fbmiidublc kind. We 
may safely assert that before he reach- 
ed Edmonton, he had brushed by at 
least 200 earriages, coming and going, 
of all sorts, from the broad-wheeled 
waggon to the shandrydan. Yet it 
dues not appear that he drove any of 
them into pieces, or in any one in- 
stance transfixed his friend’s g^oway 
on the pole of a carriage coining up 
to town. He seems to us to be a man 
under the protection of Providence. 
And then, what majestic calmness and 
composure are his ! Why, Mr Editor, 
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not two men in eight that is to 

6ay> no other man but John Gilpin, in 
the whole then peculation of Ei^land, 
would have exhibited mich heroism. — 
JVIazeppa, too, no doubt, had his dif- 
ficulties to contend with — ^but they 
wefi3 not of so formidable a descrip- 
tion. His feelings must have been 
very uncomfortable as he neared the 
wild wood,” “ studded with old 
sturdy trees,’* and he probably laid his 
account with many a bang on the 
shins ; — ^but Lord Byron ought not to 
have told us that the trees were few 
and far between for, in that case, 
the forest must have been very pretty 
riding. 

“He rustled through the leaves like wind. 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind.” 

It would almost seem from these 
lines as if Mazeppa were under 
such alarm, as to imagine the shrubs 
and trees to be chasing him, as 
well as the wolves. This is a touch 
of poetry beyond any thing to be 
fhiiiid in John Gilpin. His dangers 
were of another sort. 

“ The dogs did hark, the children screamed. 
Up flew the windows all*’ — 

The extreme fully of thus suddenly 
tlirowing open their windows (an ugly 
trick by which many an honest man 
has come to any untimely end,) is al- 
most redeemed by the deep interest 
whieli tluse worthy but thoughtless 
people lake in the fortunes of the fly- 
ing Cockney. 

“ And every one cried oul — well done ! 

As loud as he could bawl.” 

We never read this agonising poem 
(for the interest is as intensely kept 
up as to be indeed agonising) without 
blessing ourselves for tiie fortunate de- 
lusion of the various turiipikeinen by 
which .John Gilpin was saved the ne- 
cessity of taking many dangerous 
leaps, one or other of which would, in 
all human probability, have proved 
fatal. 

“ He carries weight — he rides a race.” 

This exclamation, borne before him,^ 
and just before him, on the wings of 
the wind, gives one a truly awful idea 
of velocity, and well might Cowper 
exclaim, 

“ »Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpikemen 
Their gates wide open flew.” 

No sooner did the public mind take 
-up the belief “ he rides a race/' than 
by a wonderful process of thought, it 


disoovers tlie omount of the wiigesr be 

had laid, 

“ ’Tis fora thousand pound.” 
an immense sum at that time, when 
horse- racing had not nearly reached its 
meridian splendour, and when only a 
very few numbers, if any, of the Sport- 
ing Magazine had been published. In 
all this, Cowper has manifestly the ad- 
vantage over Byron. Compared with 
the fine passages now quoted from 
Gilpin, how tame are the following 
words of Mazeppa. 

“ Untired, untamed, and worse than wild. 
All furious as a favoured child 
Balked of its wish — or fiercer still, 

A woman piqued, who has her will.” 

Here Mazeppa’s gallantry altogether 
forsakes him, nor can wc imagine a 
more inelegant compliment to the 
mistress whom he was then leaving, 
than to compare her, or indeed any of 
her sex, to u wild Taitar horse, on 
whom he was then tied “ in nature's 
nakedness.” 

It docs not appear that Gilpin lost 
Ins senses or his presence of mind du- 
ring any portion of the Excursion, a 
Poem. Mazeppa, on the other hand, 
was completely done up, and absolute- 
ly fainted. 

“ He who dies, 

Can die no more than then I died, 
O’er-tortured by that ghastly ride.” 

Presence of mind is a quality indes- 
pcnsible m the character of a true 
hero. We pity ]\Iazeppa, but we ad- 
mire Gilpin. 

iMnzeppa complains frequently of 
hunger during Ins ride — hut no such 
weakness degrades Gilpin, who seems 
almost raised above all the ordinary 
wants of nature. 

“ Stop ! stop ! John Gilpin — here*s the 
house, 

I’h^ all at once did cry — 

Tlie dinner waits, and we are tired ; 

Said Ciilpin — so am 1 !” 

Not a single word of regret does he 
Utter for the want of that dinner which 
has so long waited for him, but which, 
from the impatient appetites of Mrs 
Gilpin niul the children, he well knows 
is then trembling on the brink of de- 
struction. One solitary exclamation is 
all that proceeds from his lips, as he 
hurries by below the balcony, 

“ So am I !” 

An ordinary writer would have filled 
his mouth with many needleai words. 
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Lord By»n ha* evidently very dosely 
copied this sublime passage in an early 
part of Mazeppa’s career. 

“ Writhitiff half my form about. 

Howl'd baw my curse ; but 'inid&t the tread. 
The thunder of my courser's speed, 
Pochattce they did not hear nor heed 
It may be questioned, however, if 
this, fine as it is, does not want the 
concise energy of the original. 

The dangers whicli Gilpin and Ma« 
zeppa encounter, arise not only from 
land but water. Thus quoth the Pole : 

' Methought the dash of waves was nigh. 
The wild horse swims the wilder stream." 

In like manner, we are told by Cow- 
per, 

** Thus all through merry Islington, 

These gambols did he play. 

Until he came unto the wash 
Of Kdmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way. 

Just like unto a tnindhng mop. 

Or a wild goose at play." 

These images are homely, but they 
are not, on that account, the less ex- 
pressive. That of the “ trunilling 
mop,” simply expresses the appearance 
of the ** wash,” thrown off on both 
sides of the way by the poiiey cn 
sant ; that of the wild goose at play, 
makes a direct appeal to the imagi- 
native faculty, and suggests ti> our 
minds at least, a much more poetical 
feeling of a good gallopper, than his 
Lordship's images of the crying baby, 
or the scolding mistress. It gives one 
a momentary flash of the higher and 
hidden powers of that roadster, and 
convinces us that his owner would not 
part with him for a very consider- 
able sum of money. This is one of 
those sudden and unexpected touches 
so characteristic of Cowper, and that 
prove what great things he miglit have 
accomplished, lud he turned his ge- 
nius more systematically to the culti- 
vation of the higher provinces of poc- 
try. 

After swimming the river, Mazeppa's 
horse is not in the least degree tired, but 
“ With glossy skin, and dripping mane. 

And reeling limbs and recking flank. 

The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 

Up the repelling bank." 

Here Lord Byron strictly follows 
the original. 

** But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there, &c." 
and what is still more strikingly simi- 
lar, the two liorses have the very same 
motive for their conduct. 


** For why ? his owner had a house 
Full ten iwes off at Wore.’* 

Mazeppa’s horse had hitherto been 
accustomed to lead a free and easy life, 
rather more than ten miles off in the 
Ukraine — and thither accordingly he 
set off at score, making play all ‘the 
way, pretty much after the fashion of 
a steeple- hunt. It may perhaps be 
worth while to quote, for a particular 
reason, the following verse : 

** So like an arrow swift he flew. 

Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly, which brings me to 
'fhe middle of my bong.” 

Now, it is very remarkable — and we 
think the coincidence cannot be acci- 
dental — that the corresponding pas- 
sage in JMazeppa also occurs just about 
the middle of the poem, which satis- 
factorily shews, that the original struc- 
tures of the two great works do in 
tlu'ir dimensions exactly coincide. 

The termination of Gilpin's excur- 
sion thcrefonj, evidently suggested 
that of iVIazcppa's. But Byron has 
contrived to give quite a new turn to 
his poem — so that in the finsd c.ata- 
strophe he almost seems to lose sight 
of the original. At Ware Gilpin's 
horse stands stock still at the door of 
his masUTs house, which, by the by, 
proves tliat he had not that unchancy 
trick of bolting into the stable, sans 
cerenwnky' which has incommoded 
many a snher-lieaded gentleman, hla- 
zeppa’s horse, in like manner, falls 
down the instant he reaches home, 
so we observe that the transition from 
motion to repose is iii both crises equal- 
ly abrupt. Mazeppa’s sufterings are 
now at an end — and being put instant- 
ly into a good warm bed, he soon 
comes to himself — marries — and in 
good time becomes the father of many 
children, and Hetman of the Cossacks, 
(rilpin, on the other hand, has scarce- 
ly iiad leisure to put on a new hat 
and wig, than off he sets again with- 
out ever drawing his bit — but it is 
unnecessary to follow him farther with 
any minuteness. Conclude we cannot 
without recalling to the memory of our 
readers one stanza which ever aw.akens 
ill our minrls a profound sense of the 
depth of ]Mr8 Gilpin's conjugal affec- 
tion, and of the illimitable range of tlic 
imagination when flying on the winga 
of terrified love. 

** Now Mrs Gilpin, when die saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

Sbe puU'd out half a crown," 

5 
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That one line, into the country far 
away,** gives to us a vaster idea of dis- 
tance — of time and space — than the 
11711016 1000 lines of Mazeppa. The 
rcatler at once* ftjcls how little chance 
there is of the post-boy overtaking 
Gilpin — ^andgphvns that the worthy 
man ought to^be left entirely to him- 
self and his wild de^inies. 

Wc need jmrsue the parallel no far- 
ther, But we may remark, that though 
we have now proved John Gilpin to 
have been the prototype of Mazeppa, 
yet the noble author has likewise hud in 


hia recollection the punidiment which 
used sometimes to be inflicted on crimi- 
nals in Russia. They were hound on 
the back of an elk, and sent into Siberia 
or elsewhere. We refer our readers 
to the Sporting JMagazinc, where they 
will find a very affecting picture of a 
gentleman on his elk. It was always 
the practice to shave the criminal be- 
fore he mounted, and in the picture 
we speak of, he has a beard of about 
six inches long, which informs us that 
he had been on his travels probably 
several weeks. Vt piciur a poesis. 


^oxmm ; or of pugilism* 

BV OKt, OF TIIL rANCY.* 

No L 


The early history of Pugilism in this 
country is involvwl in iinicli darkness. 
Few, if any, of our learned antiquaries, 
as is w'ell remarked by the ingenious 
author of thi^ work, have possessed a 
taste for the Faivufy and tliey li.ive felt 
themselves more interested in specu- 
lating oil old monuments or ancient 
coins, than investigating the areanaof 
the ring, Giir author, beginning as 
far back as It is easy to go, obseives, 
that whether our first parent, Adam, 
had any pretensions to this art, is also 
involved in too great obscurity, at tins 
remote pcTiod, lor us to penetrate into 
with any probability of success.” It 
would therefore, he says, “ be sheer 
gammon" to attempt proving, who 
were the antediluvian professors of the 

art. And on that account he tery ju- 
diciously begins with Fig, who flour- 
ished during the reign of George the 
Second, and who mjy be seen in Ho- 
garth’s picture of Southwark Fair, 
challenging any of the crowd to en- 
ter the lists with him, either for love, 
or money, or a belly-full." It is here 
said of Fig, that he was more in- 
debted to Strength and courage for bis 
success in the battles he had gained, 
than /rom the effects of gem us ; he was 
extremelif itlHtrafCy and it might be 
said, that he boxed his way through 
life. If Fig’s method of fighting was 
subject to the criticism of the prebcnt 
day, he would be denominated more 
of a slaughterer than that of u neat 
finished pugilist.” It appears to us, 
that here Fig is rather too sparingly 


praised. Fig was a man of genius — 
for he was at once illustrious as a 
fencer, a cudgeller, and a pugilist — 
an union of powers which we verily 
belicv^e never did nor will exist, with- 
out something beyond mere talent, and 
that soHiethiiig can be nothing but ge- 
nius, and genius too of the very high- 
est kind. It is to the establishment 
of Fig’s amphitheatre that W'c are to 
attribute the successful cultivation of 
tile art of defence in all its branches in 
England. Then, esjiecially, was the 
sunrise of cudgelling anri pugilism. 

It is ileljghtful to read the slightest 
character oi‘ a great man by one of his 
contemporaries. In Captain Godfrey’s 
“ Treatise upon the Useful Science of 
Defence," published in 174.7, we find 
a sketch of Fig. Captain Godfrey was 
tile (^iptain Btirclay of that reign, and 
was therefore as well entitled to write 
of Fig as Xenophon of Sociates. I 
have purelusvtl," quoth he, my 

knowledge with many a broken head 
and bruise in every part of me. . I 
chose to go mostly to Ffg ami exercise 
with him, partly as I knew him to be 
the ablest master, and partly as he was 
of a ruggcil temper, and would spare 
no man, high ov low, who took up a 
stick against him. I bore his rough 
treatment willi determined patience, 
and followed him so long, that Fig at 
la.st finding he could not have the 
beating of me at so cheap a rate as. 
tusuul, did not shew such tbndness for 
my company. Ihis is well known by 
gentlemen of distinguitdied rank, who 
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used to be pleased in setting us toge- 
ther." 

This, we think, is very prettily said, 
but what follows is equal to any thing 
in Hume. Fig was the atlas of the 
sword, and may he remain the gladiat- 
ing statue. In him strength, reso- 
lution, and unparalleled judgment, 
conspired to form a matchless master. 
There was a majesty shone m his coun- 
tenance, and blazed in all his actions, 
beyond all I ever saw. His right leg 
bold and hrin, and his left, which 
could hardly ever be disturbed, gave 
him the surprising advantage already 
proved, and struck his adversary with 
despair and panic. He liad a peculiar 
way of stepping in a parry. He knew 
his arm, and its just time of moving — 
ut a firm faith in that, and never let 
is adversary escape his parry. 1 le was 
just as much a greater master than any 
other I ever saw, as he w is a greater 
judge of time and measure.” This 
wonderful man was a native of Ox- 
fordshire, hut it does not appear that 
he enjoyed a university eilueatioii. 
Perhaps this is not to be regretted — 
for, if he had, lie might have remained 
fellow of a college all his days, or gone 
to a living, in eithei of wdiicli eases 
the natural bent of his gi'niiis %vould 
have been restrained. Death, avc arc 
told, ‘^gave him his knock-down blow 
in 1710” — but of this, his last and only 
unsuccessful cximbat, wv are mil iii- 
dulgeil with any detailed account. It 
is generally understood, however, that 
Fig stood manfully up to his aiiUigo- 
nist — that his friends long eiitertiincd 
hopes that it would have been a drawn- 
battle — and that many good judges 
were of opinion tliat the blow which 
settled him was foul. 

The most important battle fought 
during the reign of Crcorgc II. or, in 
other words, of Fig, w'as that betwe(*n 
Bob Whitaker and the Venetian Cion- 
dolicr, cominunly culled the jaw- 
breaker. The naval glory of ^'cnicc 
had, it is true, long been on the wane, 
but though the city of the sea liad 
fallen from that proud pre-eminence, 
she yet hoped to brighten the tarnislied 
lustre of her name, by the prowess of 
her jaw-breaker. This great national 
quarrel is thus described : — 

“ The stage was ordered to he cleared, 
when an awful silence prevailed in the 
anxiety manifested fur llic sci-lo. The 
Venetian mounted with smiles nf confidence, 
and was greeted welcome by loud plaiulits 
from his countiymeii and pailizaiis, and in- 


stantly began to strip his giant like arm^ 
claimed universal astonishment, and his sizo 
in general, struck terror ; and even Captain 
(Godfrey observes, ** that his heart yearned 
for his countrymen.'* Bob appeared cool 
and steady, in a few seconds afterwards, and 
was cheered with huzzas. He eyed the 
(iondoher with firmness, and, quite undis- 
mayed, threw off his clothes in an instant, 
when tlie attack commenced. I'he Venetian 
pitched himself forward with his right leg, 
and liis arm full extended, and before Whit- 
taker was aware of his design, he received a 
blow on the side of the head, so powerful 
in its elFect, as to < njmze him over the stage, 
which was remarkable for its height. Whit- 
aker's fall was desperate indeed, as he dash- 
ed cunipletLly against the ground ; which 
circumstance would not have taken place 
but for the grandeur of the audience, whose 
pi ices for admission were so high on tliat 
day, as to exclude the common people, who 
generally sat on the ground, and formed a 
line rniiiid the stage. It was then all clear, 
and Bob had nothing to stop him but the 
botiom. 'i'hc beis lan higli, luid the fo- 
reigners vociferated loudly indeed, in behalf 
of the Vemtuui^ and flattered tlieniselves 
that Whitaker would scareely be able to 
ionu again ^ ironi tlie desperate blow and 
fall that he had received, and sported their 
cash freely in laying the odds thick against 
him : hut Bob was not to be told out so 
K'Min, and jumped upon the stage like a 
game cock to renew the atlLiik. S/ntning 
now was all at one end, and Whitaker 
found out tliat something must be done to 
render the Venelunds long unn useless, or 
he must lose the light; so, without further 
eereniony, lie made a little stoop, run boldly 
in beyond tlu heavy nialltt, and wath one 
‘ English peg” in the stomach, (quite a new 
thing to foreigners) brought him on his 
breech. I'lie tables were then turned, the 
sporting men laughing heartily, and the fo- 
rcq;ner.s a little chop-tollcn. The Venetian 
shewed symptoms of uneasiness — was quite 
sick — and his wind bung touched, he was 
biareely to lus time. Bob now punished 
him in fine style, drove the Venetian all 
mer the stage, and soon gave him a InrUer. 
The odds slutted bust iii favour of Whitaker, 
and tlie foieigners displayed some terrible 
longfmrs! The Gondolier was eompletcly 
piu/leil, and in the course of a few rounds, 
the conceit wu so taken out of him ^ that he 
lost all guard of his person, and was com- 
pelled to give in, to the no small chagrin of 
the foreigners, wlio were properly cleaned 
out upon this occasion ; but the Venetian 
Iiad the mortification to retire in disgrace, 
after his vain boasting, and with a good 
willing; or, UH Captain Godfrey condudes, 

* the blow 111 the stomach earned too much 
of the Knglish mdeaess for him to bear, 
and finding himself so unmannerly used, he 
scorned to have any mure doings with liis 
slovenly fist.* ** 

Jlfin Whitaklii ivas afterwards 
laiiqiiibhal by \li) FiJAuTULL, Ned 
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was famous for fighting at the 
face, and putting in his blows with 
great strength, yet felt doubtful in 
^ing able to beat Wiu j aker by 
force, as the latter had proved him- 
self, on many occasion, a most enor- 
mous glutton, and, therefore, cun- 
ningly determined to tight at his 
eyes. In six mimitcK, Wiiitahik 
was shut out from day-light. In 
this distressed situation ho became an 
object of pity j when polling about 
a while for his man, and finding him 
not, he wisely gave in witli these odd 
words, ‘ Damme, 1 am not beat, but 
what bigniiies, when I caniiot see my 
man.' " 

Our limits will permit us merely to 
mention the names of some of the 
greatest ornaments of tliis era of 
English jmgdjsrn. Tom PirLs was 
the champion of England for several 
years — anti though a inaii but of mo- 
derate Strength, “ was distinguished 
for a peculiar swing of liis arm,” 
which dashed the maturest counsels 
of his luUeisarit’s. He fought at the 
fiice. Ciiii 1 1 1 Mi was a nun of great 
strength, and had the nearest way 
of going to the stomach (which then 
was dcTiorninaled the mark) than any 
of his day. Hut he drank to ixccss, 
which at last reiuleied liini a mere 
play- thing among the fighting- men ; 
and a very slovenly boxer, called 
Ilaiiimersnntli .lack, beat Inin with 
ease, as did c\tTy other pei'hon that 
fought with him afterwards.” Bos- 
Wfcjj w'as “ noted for putting in a 
blow with the left hand, winch has 
been represented something like the 
kick of a horse.” But he was defi- 
cient in coinage, ('aptam Ciodfrey 
exclaims, “ liaise be to Ins power of 
fighting, liis excellent choice of time 

and measure, his supeiior judgment, 
despatcliing forth ins execnliiig arm. 
But fy upon Ins tl:i>tard licait, that 
mars it all. As I Knew that fellow s 
abililics, and Ins worm -dread soul, I 
never saw linn bt iil but I wished him 
to be beaten. Tliougli I am cliaiir.cil 
witli the uka of Ins jiGwer and inun- 
ner of fighting, I urn sick at the 
thoughts of his nurse-wanting cou- 
rage.” Tom SiMAi.r w'ooi) was so dis- 
tinguished a trumi>, that the Cap- 
tain s.iyR, “ if I were to eliuse a boxer 
for my money, and could but pur- 
chase him strength t>qual to hia resol- 
ution, Smailwood should be the 
man.” Bill Wiliis, the fighting 


quttker, stood high on the list. '' His 
appearance was remarkably plain and 
formal, and the heroes of the fot 
w^erc his voluntaiy god-fathers, and 
thus it appears he was christened the ■ 
Fightinu Quakeu.” Whether Bill 
Willis ever belonged to that resjiect- 
able set we have not been able to as- 
certain, hut we learn that he possess- 
ed one of Its requisites, plenty of sizy- 
frninfr. In setihfr fo fie pourtrayed 
that he was not unlike Xhe faifhfuly 
by the spirit with which he attacked 
Sm ALi.W'ooi) ; but in the course of a 
slioit time the .syar/f no longer moved 
him, and the iiif/hiinsr was taken out 
of his carcase, and he was obliged to 
biiigup, t'cri/iff I am irdi conic niedJ* 
Jack James was considered a most 
charming boxer. A swing of the arm 
peculiar to himself^ and remarkably 
delicate in liis blows — in fighting, his 
wiistb appeared di'lightful to the look- 
ers on, but terrible to his antagonist.” 
Bren II oil'll it) represented as a “ most 
impetuous character, and liis principal 
JcniurcA were love and boxing.” But 
‘perhaps thi‘ greatest pugilist of this 
age (next to Broughton, of whom 
anon) was Gi oiu.x Ta^lou, known 
by the name of Gcnz'gc the Baker. 
He excelled all men in the cross-but- 
tock-fall — and succeeded Fig in his 
amphiiheatre. The tragi-comic dra- 
mas acted there took prodigiously — 
and it was no uncommon thing for 
the receipts of the house at that time 
to produce him one hundred to one 
huiidretl and fifty pounds. The play- 
bills of tins era w'crc often couched 
in the form of challenges. 

Dailif .'tih'Ciiisn , Ajjrif 26, 17t2. 

“ At the great buotli, Tottenham-Court, 
on Wednesday next, the 2rtih instant, will 

be a trial of manhood, between the two fol- 
lowing champions : 

“ Whereas I, William Willis, com- 
monly known by the name of tin.- 
(jiiiiker, have Ibuglit Mr Smallwood about 
twi'lve months since, and held him the hglit- 
cst to It, and hruibcd and battered liim more 
than any I'lic he ever cnrountcred, thougli I 
Inul the ill fortune to be beat by an amden- 
tal fall { — the f^aid Smallwood, flushed with 
the success Idind Fortune then gave him, 
and the weak attemjits of a few vain Iribh- 
incii and boys, that have of late fought him 
for n minute or two, makes him think him- 
bclf unconipicrable : to convince him of the 
falsity of which, 1 invite him to fight me for 
One Hundred Pounds, at the time and place 
above-mentioned, when 1 doubt not but I 
shall prove the truth of wliat 1 have asbcrt- 
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ed, by pegs, duts, haid Uowi, fidls, and 
doss-buttocki. 

« ‘ William Willis.’ 

** Thomas Smallwood, known for my 
intrepid manhood and bravery, on und off 
the stage, accent the challenge of this p/iffiiii' 
Quaker, uxA will shew him that he is led by a 
false spirit ; which means him no other good 
than that he should be chastised for oftenng 
to take upon liim the ann ofJlf6h, 

“ * Thomas Smallwood,’ 

“ Nate. The doors will be opened at ten, 
and the combatants mount at twelve. 

“ There will be several by.battlcs, as 
usual, and particularly one between John 
Divine and John Tipping, for live pounds 
each.” 

May 24th, 1742, at George Taylor’s 
booth, Tottenham-roururoad.— There will 
be a trial of manhood here to-morrow, be- 
tween the following champions, viz — 

“ ‘ Whereas I, .John Francis, commonly 
known by the name of the Jumping Soldttr, 
who have always bad the reputation of a 
good fellow, and )ia\c fougiit several bruis- 
ers in the street, &c. ; nor am I ashamed to 
mount the stage wiien my manhood is called 
in question by an Irish broggadoria, whom 
I fought some time ago, in a by-battle, for 
twelve minutes ; and though 1 had not the 
success due to my courage and ability in th( 
art of boxing, 1 now mviru linn to fight me 
for Two Guineas, at the time and place 
above-mentioned ; where, I doubt not, I 
shall give him the tnitli of a good beating. 

“ ‘ JoiIK Fkancis.’ 

“ ‘ I, Patrick Henley, known to every 
one for the truth of a good fellow, who ne- 
ver refused any one, on or oif the stage, and 
fight as often for the diversion of gentlemen 
as money, do accept tlie challenge of this 
Jumping Jack ; and sliall, if lie don’t take 
care, give him one of my bothering blow's, 
which will conrince him of his ignorance in 

the art of boxing 

“ ‘ Patiuck Henley.*” 
Here our author enters into a sort of 
episode, which i.s, however, intimately 
connected with the action of liis work. 
‘^Let us,” quoth he, now examine the 
most hurtful blows.” lie then conti- 
nues with commendable seriousness : 

“ The blow under the ear is considered 

as dangerous as any that is given, if it light 
between the angle of the lower jaw and the 
neck, because in tliis part there are two 
kinds of blood-vessels, considerably large : 
ihe one brings the blood immediately from 
the heart to the head, while the other car- 
ries it immediately hack. If a man receive 
a blow on these vessels, the blood proccud- 
fzom the heart to the head is partly far- 
back, whilst the other part is push&l 
forwards vehemently to die head. The same 
‘happens in the blood reluming from the 
he^ to the lieart, for part of it is precipi- 
tately forced into the latter, whilst the other 
tumultuouBly rushes to the head, whereby 
1 


the blood-vessels are immediaidy over- 
charged, and the sinuseB of the brain is 
overloaded and compressed, that the man 
at once loses all sensation, and the blood 
often runs from his cars, mouth, and nose.” 

Tht' above scientific description would 
do credit to Ashley Cooper, or Liston ; 
nor is the following one whit inferior. 

“ The blow between the eyc-browa 
rontributcb greatly to ihc victory ; for 
this part being contused between two 
hard bodies, viz. the Jut and o» froniale, 
theie ensues a violent echpmo^u, or ex. 
travas.'ition of blood, which falls imme- 
diately into the eye-lids, and they being 
of a lax texture, incapable of resisting 
this infiiix of blood, swell almost instan- 
taneously, Khich violent intumescence 
soon obstructs the sight. The man thus 
indecently treated, and artfully hood- 
winked, is beat about at his adversary’s 

discretion.” 

Wc wish this gentleman would de- 
liver a course of lectures in the Hall of 
the Dilettanti ^iociety of Edinburgh, 
on pugilistic anatomy. We have no 
doubt that they would be numerously 
attended, from the Peer to the W. S. 
W’e recommend another passage to the 
serious study of our subscribers. 

** The blows on the hlomacli are very 
hurtful, as the diaphragm and lungs share 
in the injuiy. The injury the diaphragm 
is subject to from blows which light just 
under the In east -bone, » very consider- 
aUkt because the diaphragm is brought 
into a strong convulbivc state, which pro- 
duces great pain, and lessens the cavity 
in the thorax, whereby the lungs are, in 
a great measure, deprived of their liberty; 
and the qu.*intity of air retained in them 
from the contraction of the thorax,through 
the convulsive state of the diaphragm, is 
so forcibly pushed from them, that it 
causes great difficulty of respiration, 
w'hich cannot be overcome till the con- 
vulsive motion of the diaphragm ceases.” 

We could dwell with pleasure on 
such interesting matter, but to use an 
expression peculiar to all writt'Ts, our 
Hunts foibid. Neither have we room 
for any criticism on the literary me- 
rits of iliis work. Our readers will 
understand what our opinion of it is, 
when we say that it may be classed 
W’ith Cumpbcirs Specimens of English 
Poetry. There is the same “ springy 
force” in all our author says, and as 
in reading wdiat Mr Campbell writes 
on poetry, we feel that he is himself a 
poet, so in the perusal of Boxiana we 
trace the baud of a pugilist. This is 
aa it should be— and ought to be a 
lesson to Mr Jeffrey and otliers not to 
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intenneddle with sntgects of which 
they have no practical knowledge. We 
cannot help addings that we see no rea- 
son why the author of this celebrated 
work should remain anonymous any 
more than the author of Waverlcy. 
He seems to us to be, on many ac- 
counts, far better deserving than the 
latter personage, of the title of the 
Grkat Unknowv. 

For the present we take leave of our 
readers witli the following elegant pas- 
sage, by which the Grkaj’ Unknown 
prepares our minds for the appearance 
of the first hero of the second era of 
pugilism. 


*• Several minor Sghte and triiing 
events which occurred at Tayi.«»* 8 BooTm 
&c. might be introduced to shew that 
pugilism was at that period rising fast 
into notice, and had gained considerable 
patronage and support ; but lest that, in 
puisiiing this farther, when inoreimporU 
ant objects are at band, it should appear 

** * As in a theatre the eyes of men. 

After a welUgraced actor leaves the stage. 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattler to be tedious 

we shall, * »am ceremonie,* clear the 
boaids, to make room for the entrance 
of that celebrated and first-rate performer 
in the pugilistic arc, Jack Beougbtoh.** 


REMARKS ON MR MITFOUD’s VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF MACEDONIA, 
CONl'AINEl) IN THb NEW VOLUME OF HIS HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


There are very few works which do 
more honour to the literuturc* of the 
present time than Mr Jllitford's his- 
tory of Greece. Its author is an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, and the book 
is throughout written m the spint 
proper to one of that most respectable 
of all classes of men— a class in which 
it is probable more true intellectual 
cultivation and more true moral dig- 
nity may be found united, than in any 
otlicr which human society has as yet 
produced — class of men among whom, 
for these many centuiics, there has 
never been wanting an abundant repre- 
sentation of all that is most honourable 
to the country which gives them birth 
—a class finally, of which if is suffacient 
eulogy to say, that it at thi.s moment 
boasts of a Surtees, a Ilcber, and a 
Mitford. 

Mr Mitford has indeed conferred a 
very eminent service upon his country, 
by writing a history of Greece in the 
true English spirit. Passionately at- 
tached to the feelings and recollections 
of classical antiquity, he is still more 
profoundly a lover and a worshipper of 
the genius of his own land, and he has 
composed his book with the noble pur- 

S ose of furnishing new food and better 
irection to the similar predilections 
with which so large a class of his coun- 
trymen arc, from education and ex- 
ample, imbued. Undaz/ded with the 
splendour of names and of actions 


with which the world has rung for 
these two thousand years, he surveys 
every thing in the bright past of an- 
tiquity with an eye cooled and calmed 
by the reflection and experience of the 
troubled I'REsrN r in which him self has 
lived. The acquisition of scholarship 
seems, in his mind, to be mingled with 
none of its prejudices ; he forms the 
only example, of which we have any 
knowledge, of a man contemplating 
the motives and passions and actions 
of the old world, at once with all the 
knowledge which the relics of ancient 
literuturc can convey, and with all the 
maturity of wisdom which the expe- 
rience of modern Europe can add to 
this knowledge. It is truly wonder- 
ful from what an original point of 
view he thus shews to us the old king- 
doms and republics of earth — how the 
atmosphere through which he makes 
us gaze upon them improves the dis- 
tinctness of every line and every hue. 
Assuredly he is one of the most philo- 
sophical of historians ; and to those 
who get over a certain impression of 
perplexity about some parts of his 
style, which is a thing very cosy to be 
accomplished, sitic^, in the main, the 
style is an excellent one — we have no 
doubt he must always be one of the 
must delightful also. Such, at least, 
has been our own experience. Hia 
book we think one of those wliich no 
man who reads it once will be satisfied 
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without reading over and over again — 
we think on the contrary, it is formed 
to be one of the most stable compan- 
ions of a reflective man’s solitude. 
The truth is, that in every point of 
view, it is by far tlip first historical 
work which has been produced in Eng- 
land since Gibbon. In spite of the 
performances of Mr Ilallani, and in 
great despite of the promises of Sir 
James Macintosh, we think it likely 
that Mitford and IM'Cric arc the only 
historian among our contemporaries 
whose worKs ulll take a Arm place in 
Briti^ literature. 

This new volume has brought Mr 
Mitford down, in his view of the his- 
tory of Greece, as far as the death of 
Alexander the Great— and contains, 
beyond all question, the best arranged 
and most accurate and valuable ac- 
count of all the incidents of his career 
that has ever been given to the world. 
It is, unless we be inucli mistaken, a 
more elaborate and a better written 
volume, than even the best of those 
which preceded it — and the value of 
part of this praise will he easily appre- 
ciated by those who are aware, among 
what a strange muss of contradictory 
and unsatisfactory materials the true 
thread of the Macedonian’s history re- 
quires to be gathered and imrsued. — 
Mr Mitford has, us miglit have been 
expected, taken Ariian throughout for 
his safest guide, so far as he goes — but 
even in that, part of his aceouiit he 
has much to do, in bringing details 
from other authors to bear upon, and 
be fitly intermingled with the {«omc- 
what brief narrative of the soldier-his- 
torian. Those who have not read this 
volume may promise themselves a rich 
repast of instruction and aiiiuseiuent 
most delightfully blended together, 
throughout the whole jucturc of the 
campaigns and battles of Alexander ; 
and in the account of his untimely 
death, they will, perhaps, ivcognise a 
finer and deeper comiiiJiid of pathetic 

eloquence and elegance tlian any otluT 
parts of Mr Mitford’s book liave ex- 
hibited. But as it W’ould be quite out 
of the question for us, in a woik of 
these limits, to attempt any thing like 
following Mr Mitford thiongh the 
rninutite of liis details — wdicrein, of 
course, his principal merit consists — 
we must coiitint ouisehes, for the 
prestmt, with noticing, in prelt‘rcnct\ 
the introductory pari of the volume, 
in which it bus been the uiin of the 


historian to throw togctlicr the results 
of his inquiries into the poetical state 
of Macedonia, and of some of the 
neighbouring countries, at the time 
when the son of Philip ascended the 
tlirone, whose splendour he was des- 
tined to increase in so miraculous a 
manner. 

lie well observes in his outset, that 
the whole of the preceding periods of 
Greek history present no opportunity 
either so important or so favourable 
for taking a wide view of the state of 
Macedon. That state, ahvays a power- 
ful and often a very formidable one, 
had, by the imperfection of its consti- 
tution, and the jealousies of the neigh- 
bouring princes, been kept in a con- 
dition of comparative obscurity, till 
the time when its energies came to be 
wielded by the masterly hand of Phi- 
lip. The successful life of that con- 
summate politician had tended, in 
every point oi“ a'icw, to the true pros- 
perity of his nation. At home he had 
bestowed tranquillity, and restored o- 
bwUence to the laws by WTukenliig the 
power of Ill's neighbours — the petty 

cliiefs of Thruce and Thessaly — ^and 
so, by taking away from the subjects 
of Ills own empire much of the power 
and the hope of being safe in disobedi- 
ence or successful in .sedition. Abroad 
his victorus and negotiations had rais- 
ed his kingdom to ti very proud pre- 
eminence uim,ng the nations ivho 
spoke the language of (iieece — trans- 
fcrriiig, in fad, to JIacdlonia, that bu- 
preiijuey which had previously been 
obtained by the governiiunts of Athens 
and I,.aceila'inon, and, at one time, over 

a preponderating jiart of the nation, 
by the government of Thebes. Mace- 
donia was now the seal of empire,— 
Her king was the elected ehicf and gene- 
ralissimo of the whole Greek name, and 
his c.ij)ital had become, as it had once 
before been, in some measure, under 
Archtlauri, the ta\oniite refuge and 
re*-on of the philosophers and artists 

of Greece. The murder of l^hilip de- 
ranged .and darkened, howrvor, not a 
httlein this bright prospect; — iheseeds 
of many imperfectly RUpj)rf*'sed jeal- 
ousies s]irung imo life whtai his throne 
was seen filled by an untried stripling 
— and Alexander himself, before he en- 
tereil upon his pioper career of Asiatic 
conquest, was constrained to do over 
again not a little of what had already 
been done at home and near it by his 
lather. Altogether, it will be allowed. 
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there could not he a more important 
epoch than that of his succession, nor 
a matter of more interesting study, than 
the political constitution of the empire 
over which it called him to reign. 

When Mr Mitford, on a former oc- 
casion, threw out a few imperfect hints 
of what he conceived to have been the 
true state and character of that con- 
stitution, his positions were attacked 
very fiercely by Mr Brougham in the 
Edinburgh lleview; and no wonder; — 
for, in the ftrst jilaee, Mr Brougham 
is no scholar, and therefore incapable 
of examining Mr Milford’s autliorities 
— and secondly^ Mr Brougham is a 
bigot to a set of political o])inions, ex- 
actly the n; verse of tbose noble ojii- 
Tiioiis which Mr Mitford has always 
held and defended, and therefore 
much indisposed to receive, without 
examination, conclusions so difierent 
from tliosr which the greater number, 
I'ven of more accomplished men than 
Mr Brougham, had ibrmcrly embrac- 
ed. To say that in those ancient 
Ftates, whose memory has been ren- 
dered so grand and so immortal by the 
intellectual energies of their citizens, 
those citizens posvsessed, in truth, but 
a very slemler portion of security and 
equal government — still more to say, 
that in not a few of those monarchic^ 
states of antiquity, to ivhose names so 
many ideas of disgust have Ixvn asso- 
ciated by the genius of republican his- 
torians, the peo])Ie possessed, after all, a 
measure of happiness and justice in 
tlieir administration and legislation, 
well worthy of being envied by tliosc 
who only abused them — ^these were doc- 
trines whicli Mr Mitford couhl scarce- 
ly have ho])ed to promulgate without 
exciting the utmost wrath in the breast 
of such a person as Mr Brougham — a 
man, whose great and remarkable ta- 
lents have, oil most occasions, funned 
but a pour countiTiioise to the super- 
jicial pedantry and vulgar insolence of 
his character — a man, whose shameful 
irreverence for the old institutions of 
his own country, harmonizes perfectly 
with that utter ignorance of antiiiuity, 
and the institutions and history of an- 
tiquity which he has displayed in his 
work on Colonics,* •* and, indeed in the 
whole of his contributions to the E- 
dinburgh Ueview\ 


These positions, however, which 
were, when first broached, so very 
ofiensive to our illustrious county- 
man, have been taken up again by 
Mr Mitford, and they now make their 
appearance, defended by a mass of 
facts and arguments such as we think 
it would be no very easy matter for 
any of the knights of the blue and 
yellow cover to combat. The his- 
torian has shewn clearly, that the peo- 
ple of Macedonia lived under a ^vern- 
inent by no means tyrannical— but, 
on the contrary, possessing almost all 
the requisites of a well-governed state, 
in a degree superior, perhaps, to any 
thing that was ever exhibited out 
of our own happy island — and bear- 
ing, indeed, a resemblance to much of 
what that island exhibits, and has ex- 
hibited, strong enough to excite, we 
doubt not, a good deal of astonishment 
in the most of those who shall read the 
volume in which this view of the mat- 
ter is contained. It is to this part of 
Mr Mitford*s labours that wc feel con- 
strained to limit ourselves — and in do- 
ing SO, we shall do little more than 
select a few passages of the most de- 
cisive character — nothing doubting that 
these will he more than enough to in- 
duce our readcis to follow the whole 
argument through the luminous ex- 
position of the hook itself. 

Mr JMitford laments, as all preced- 
ing authors have done, the scantiness 
of the iiifoniiatioii afforded by Aris- 
totle’s treati&c on government concern- 
ing the constitution of that empire, of 
which, shortly after the lime of his 
birth, his native city became a part.— 
So far as it goes, however, his infor- 
mation is undoubtedly of the highest 
authority and value — and it distinctly 
establishes the fact, that the govern- 
ment of Macedonia was not a tyranny, 
but a limited and teffal monarchy. But 
of tlic peculiar institutions which gave 
to this monarchy its character of limit- 
edness and lawfulness the philosopher 
has said scarcely any thing ; so that our 
historian has been compelled to bring 
together his materials, as best he 
might, from the more casual notices of 
many less philosophical authors. Of 
these notices, one of the most striking 
occurs in Arrian. (Massing the Ma- 
cedoiiiaiib with the republican Greeks, 


* Heyno has taken notice of Mr Brougham's want of scholarship, as exhibited in this 
book, in one of his and apphed to him what Sumud Johnson said of Voltaire : 
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he Baysj '' they were a firee and high- 
splritra people^ whereas Uie Persiana 
were humbled and debased by their 
subjection to a despotic authority.” 

The first check to the tyranny of the 
monarch was found in the armed po- 
pulation over which he ruled. 'I'he 
men of Macedon were at all times 
armed ; and such a population, as 
Aristotle has well remarked, ** have it 
always in their power to clioose whe- 
ther the existing constitution shall re- 
main or be overthrown.”* 

This most powerful of all checks up- 
on the tyrannical power of a single per- 
son, is however, above all other checks, 
likely to be abused from its proper 
purpose^ and to become itself tyranni- 
cal. It is necessary, therefore, that 
there should exist a softer and more 
sober power of chock in popular as- 
semblies of representative and deli- 
berative nature. And such, there 
can be no question, the Macedonians 
always possessed. It is true that there 
is no evidence of tlieir having had any 
assemblies exactly corresponding to the 
Senate of Lacedsmon, or C'arthuge, or 
Rome : but they did possess ussomblics 
capable of discharging not a few of the 
same duties. 

** Two writers, however, Diodorus and 
Curtins, speak in direct terms oi popular 
assemblies; marking decisively, ho fur 
as their authoiity goes, a coiibiitntionul 
share of the sovereinty, held, as in the 
kingdoms of the heroic ages, hy the pco. 
pie at large ; and it is a matter of a kind 
for which their authority may l>c least 
questionable. According to Diodorus, 
on the death of Peidiccas son of Amyn- 
tus, when his brother Philip's claim to 
the throne was disputed by Argoeus, as- 
semblies of the people were held in which 
Philip's eloquence greatly promoted bis 
cause. On Philip's death he mentions 
similar assemblies held ; and, on Alex- 
ander's death, when the question arose, 
singularly nminentuus then, and in a case 
of Singular QifBculty, who was best in- 
titled to be successor to the newly ac- 
quired empire, and, afterward, what mea- 
aures should follow, all was retcried to a 
general assembly of the Macedonians pre- 
sent, as representatives of the Macedon- 
ian people.*!* 

** The more immediate subject of Cur- 
tius has been the criminal law. ‘ Judge- 
ment on life and death,* he says, * by 
the immemorial law of Macedonia, was 
reserved to the people : the king's autho- 


rity was unavailing but under warrant of 
the law.* The similarity of the law of 
our own country, derived from our An« 
glosaxon forefathers, and formerly com- 
mon to most of western Europe, w;ll 
here be striking. 

** Among the anticiits, very generally, 
the law for the city and the camp, at* 
home and abioud, were the same. Ac- 
cording to the Macedonian constitutiofx 
then, for decision on life and death, af 
home the people, abroad the army, was 
the jury. Strongly distinguished as civil 
and military law commonly have been in 
modern times, this may appear to mo- 
dern minds, among what remains report- 
ed, most doubtful, and yet is that to 
which the most undeniable testimony re- 
mains. Among the anticnts a military 
power, distinct from the civil, and more 
arbitrary, seems first obseivable among 
the Lacedaemonians, but la first clearly 
and strongly marked in the histurv of 
the Romans. Admitted originally among 
that great military people, like the tyran- 
nical authuiiiy of a dictator, orcasioiiiilly, 
on the plea of necessity, tlie crafty lead- 
ers of tlie Ronmn councils piocurcd last- 
ing acquiescence under it, by hiibing their 
soldiery with the spoil of the unfortun- 
ate people they conquered : and thus, 
through u union, then peculiar to them- 
selves, of severe discipline and ready zeal, 
they promoted their conquests. In the 
sequel of this history instances will occur 
of practice, among the Macedonians, ac- 
cording to the law mentioned hy Curiius, 
A very remarkable one, of an age later 
than that to which this volume will ex- 
tend, it may be advantageous, for im- 
mediate illusii alion and assurance to no- 
tice here. 

“ Polybius lived while the Macedon- 
ian kingdom yet existed; and not in 
diminished splendor ; for its monarch, 
conquered and plundered by the Rcmians 
within the same age, was, according to 
their great historian, Livy, one of the 
richest potentates of the tune. Polybius, 
in his history of what passed in his own 
country, Peloponnesus, while his father 
W'as a leading man there, relates as fol- 
lows : The commander of a body de- 
tached from a Macedonian army, acting 
under the king in person, was arrested 
on accuHatiun of high treason. The de- 
tachment, alarmed for their commander, 
of whose crime they were not conscious, 
sent hastily a deputation to the king, de- 
manding * that the trial of the accused 
should await Lhcir return to head-quar. 
ters ; otherwise they should reckon them- 
selves unworthily treated, and should 


* *Of ytBf mv 0 wXwv xmi fitvuv iteit/Mt ft,inn rr,v WaXiriwv PoUt. lib. 7. C. 9. 
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highly resent It.' Such firee communi- 
cation with their kings, the historian pro- 
ceeds to say, the Macedonians always 
held.* The circumstances being highly 
critical, for the king's life wSs threatened, 
the return of the detachment was not 
waited for; add indeed the probability 
that the main body of the army, actually 
with the king, was legally competent to 
try the accused, so that nothing was done 
against the constitution, will be found 
strengthened by circumstances occurring 
for notice in the sequel of this history. 

With the assurance that the mili- 
tary law of Macedonia gave to the Mace- 
donian people, on forein military service, 
even upon accusation of high treason, the 
privilege of being tried by their fellow- 
soldiers, the infoimalion of Curtius, that 
the Macedonian people at home held 

equal privilege, appeals completely sup- 
ported. Abuses of authority, found un- 
der all governments, and xirominent in the 
conduct of all factions among the Grecian 
republics, would hardly fail in a coun- 
try agitated as we have seen Macedonia. 
But, in any monarchy, for the royal au- 
thority, limited by the military, to be un- 
limited by the civil law, controlled legal- 
ly in the army, to be, by law or custom, 
uncontrolled in the state, were an extra- 
vagance, not meerly unlikely, but, it may 
be ventured to say, impossible. 

Through the circumstances tin 
thenticaliy reported then, yve have assur- 
ance, with confirmation yet to come in 
the course of the history, not only that 
the royal authority m Macedonia was 
constitutionally limited, but how it was 
ciTectually limited ; judgement, in ca. 
pital cases, being reserved to the peo- 
ple; and the maintainunce of this im- 
portant right being assured by the most 
powerful warranty, the general posses, 
sion and practice of arms by the ])coplc. 
Hardly have wc equal proof that equal 
security for individuals was piovided by 
law in any republic ofGiecce. 

“It were very de.sirable to know what 
was the Lfcislativr power in Macedonia. 
But, as we have observed that Aristotle, 
neither in criticizing numerous govern- 
ments existing in his time, has noticed a 
legislature, nor in his project for a jicr- 
fetft government, has jiroposed one, and 
that, excepting the Athenian, hardly any 
account remains of the legislnture of any 

republic of Greece, it cannot be siirpiiz- 
ingif concerning legislation in Macedonia 
information fails. Aiisu 
th “ ... 

au 


Ca 
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Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, and others, to 
frame a constitution, with a systdm of 
law to be complete for all purposes. But 
he remarks justly the impossibility of 
adapting the most voluminous system of 
law to every possible case; whence it 
was common, among the Grecian repub- 
lics, he says, to commit much to the 
ma^strate's discretion ; so that in fact, 
power was by the constitution given him 
to make the Jaw for the occasion. Possi- 
bly Aristotle has been urged to adopt so 
extravagantly hazardous an expedient, 
in his own system, by observation of the 
evils of that opposite extravagance at 
Athens, complained of, as we have for- 
merly seen, by Isocrates ; where decrees 
of the multitude, the unbalanced sove- 
rcin, at the suggestion of demagogues, 
favorites of the moment, were so multi, 
plied, with such haste and so little cir- 
cumspection, that, in many cases, the 
citizens could not know to which of many 
Jaws they were in the moment siiliject. 

** In the regal governments of the ear- 
ly ages, legislation, not less than capital 
condemnation, evidently rested with the 
people at large. But, even in the small, 
cr states this was inconvenient, and in 
the larger, for regular practice, impossi- 
ble ; whence appears to have arisen the 
maxim, so extensively adopted, and so 
decidedly approved and recommended by 
Aiistotle, that laws, once established, 
were not to be altered ; but the magis- 
trate’s discretion, for decision adapted to 
the exigency, rather to be trusted. That 
the legislative system, throiighuiit the 
Grecian icpublicx, was veiy imperfect, 
Aristotle has largely shown. The Ro- 
man republican coiistilution, probably de- 
rived from Gicecc, confessedly improved 
through diligent inquiry alter Grecian 
models, and altogether better than any 
Grecian constitution of which any ac, 
count lemains, had yet, among its excel, 
lencies, great imperfections. Its Icgis. 
lature was extraordinary. Laws, bind, 
ing upon the wdiole people, were made 
by the people at Urge ; assembled, at the 
discretion of the magistrate, in two ways, 
so different that they were, in effect, dif- 
ferent assemblies; insomuch that what 
the jieople, assembled in one way, would 
inact, assembled in the other way they 
would not iniict; and laws binding on 
the whole people were also occasionally 

inacted by the senate, without the parti- 
cipation of the people. Such conflicting 
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mocrai^ being more constitutionally ba. 
lanced than the Athenian, a discretion- 
ary power was allowed to the prstor’s 
court to adapt decisions to the equity of 
Hie case. These decisions, recoided, ob. 
tained authority aa precedents, for future 
decision in similar cases ; and thus that 
court seems to have furnished the spring, 
head of systematic equity, as distinguish, 
ed from law, in our own country, and 

throughout modern Europe* Such dis. 
tinction in the legal system is found ne. 
cessary under all governments, for cor- 
rection, as our Blacks (one expresses it 
after Grotius, * of that wherein the law, 
by reason of its universality is deficient.* 
But in our constitution alone has the ad. 
vantage grown of a separation of the two 
powers ; limiting the courts of law to de. 
cision by the letter, and committing the 
power of relief, where equity may require 
it, to courts appro])riated to the purpose. 
These, our learned judge proceeds to say, 
* have been established for the benefit of 
the subject ; to detect latent frauds, 
which the process of the courts of law is 
nut adapted to reach ; to in force the exe- 
cution of such matters of trust as are 
binding in conscience, tho not cognizable 

in a court of law ; to deliver from dan- 
gets owing to misfurtune or oversight; 
and to give a more specific relief, and 
more adapted to the circumstances of the 
case, than can always be obtained by the 
generality of the rules of the positive or 
common law. This is the business of 
the courts of equity ; which however arc 
only conversant in matters of property. 
For the fieedoin of our constitution will 
not permit that, in criminal cases, a 
power should be lodged in any judge 
to construe the law otherwise than ac- 
cording to the letter. This caution, 
while it admirably protects the public 
liberty, can never bear hard upon indivi- 
duals : a man cannot suff’er more punish- 
ment than the law assigns ; but he may 
suffer less ; the law cannot he strained, by 
partiality, to inflict a penalty beyond 
what the letter will warrant ; but in cases 
where tlie letter induces any apparent 
hardship, the crown has the ixiwer to 
pardon.* 

This excellence of legal system, not 
found among the republics of Greece, 
nor in Rome, nor in modern Europe be- 
yond our own country, will hardly be 
looked for in Macedonia. There neverthe- 
less the criminal law assured a large degree 
of freedom for the subject. The popular 
power, indeed, under that law, appears 
to have been most rudely exercised, yet 
perhaps not more so than in many or 
parhapa most of the Grecian republics; 
and the course of proceeding resembled 
very nearly what we find related, on 


highost authority, of the Jews; who 
seem also^ conformably to Aristotle's 
system, to have been without a legislative 
power, limited to the Mosaic law. In 
Macedonia, the king, as of old, still exe- 
cuted the office of chief justice of his 
kingdom, if the authority of the later 
antient writers should bo admitted, who, 
in consonance with Homer, have reckoned 
this not the privilege more than the duty 
of kings. Thus, like the judges of many 
Grecian republics, and those proi>ost;d by 
Aristotle for his own imaginary state, the 
kings of Macedonia would have a hazard- 
ous extent of power. But that they had 
alone authority to make laws binding on 
tiieir people, any mure than the king's of 
Homer's age, no-wherc appears. 

Mr Mitford then enters into a mi« 
nute inquiry concerning the constitu- 
tion of tnese Macedonian asscmbliei»— 
but on this head it must be admitted 
that, in a great measure, (to use a 
favourite phrase of his) information 
fails.” It appears, however, pretty evi- 
dent, that the great extent of the Ma- 
cedonian territory, and the discordant 
nature of the eleincntH of which much 
of its power was composed, rendered 
it impossible to have any one* assembly 
representative of the wisdom of the 
whole Macedonian people. It is more 
likely — nay, it seems quite certain — 
that all their assemblies were provin- 
cial ones, like the parliaments of mo- 
dem France (in their origin,) or the 
courts of the Lords Marchers, and 
Other royal deputies in England, (ier- 
many, and Spain — the provincial Tayog- 
of the Macedonians corresponding to 
the minor Uxotktve of Homer. The 
likeness between the wliole constitu- 
tion of the Macedonian monarchy and 
that of some of the feudal states is 
indeeil very wonderful — and it had 
never been shewn in its proper light 
till the subject fell into the hands of 
Mr Mitford. 

** The assurance that the Macedonians 
all held arms, that the popular institu- 
tions promoted a military spirit, and in 
peace incouiDged the chase, as advanta- 
geous preparation for the toils of service 
in war, institutions marked as resting 
on the customary law of the land, and 
not depending on the pleasure or imme- 
diate needs of the monarch, implies the 
farther assurance that the landholders 
held civil rights, inabling them to assert 
a dignified freedom ; and that these civil 
righu extended throughout the pvovinces 
of the Macedonian kingdom, is indicated 
by what presently we shall have occasion 
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to dboetve. It seetna thus ulCofeth^ 
probtble that each provinee and ea<^ 
. city made regulations for itself, under 
some superintending controll of the 
lcing*B acknowledged prerogative. Look- 
ing backward then to Homer, and for- 
ward to Alexander’s history, it seems 
farther probable that, if laws were made 
for the whole nation, it was, as formerly 
in modern Europe, by the nation assem- 
bled in arms ; its defenders being con- 
sidered as its representatives. Nor is an 
instance of this wanting; recorded in- 
deed only by a writer not always to be 
trusted, yet carrying marks of just au- 
thority. Alexander, in the midst of his 
conquests, having in hunting exposed 
himself to great danger in contest with a 
lion, the Macedonians of his army, ac- 
cording to national custom, the historian 
says, taking the matter into considers- 
tion, decreed * That the king should not 
hunt afoot, nor without attendants of a 
quality to be answerable for hib safety.* 

A constitution capable of assuring free- 
dom to a people, with good government 
and means for defence (both mdispens. 
able toward inaintainancc of freedom) is 
of necessity a very complex machine ; 
insomuch that how it may best be con- 
structed has been a question for many 
ages, not yet decided. Hence it may be 
the less matter for wonder, if, in looking 
to the construction of constitutions found, 
in practice and cfi'ect, most providing 
those benefits, parts of great importance 
have escaped the observation of very 
acute inquirers ; so far at least as to have 
failed of due estimation. But especially 
those most familiar with things arc apt 
to undervalue them. Thus it remained 
for the foreiner Delulmc to show the just 
importance of some matters in the Eng- 
lish constitution, overlooked by the many 
able English writers who had previously 
written on it. Still, such is the com- 
plexity of a free government, very im- 
portant points remained for circumstan- 
ces to bring forward into just notice.-^ 
The French minister of state Calonnc, 
whom civil discorii forced to seek refuge 
in a fureiii land, was led, in his residence 
in England, to remark the amalgama- 
tion of ranks here as a singularity among 
European nations, and of a most advan. 
tageous character ; producing a commu. 
Aity of interest among the millions com- 
posing the population, whence resulted a 
harmony, a mutual security, and a na- 
tional strength, unseen elsewhere. Ne- 
vertheless, tho intimately connected with 
this, another matter, of vital importance, 
remained for another foreiner duly to re- 
mark. Local administration in the hands 
of the people, in divisions and subdivi- 
sions, ia necessary for the very founda- 
tion of freedom in an extensive country. 


Among ourselves, to whom this Is fatni- 
liar, its peculiarity is apt to ascape ob- 
servation : the supposition that ft is, or 
may be, ordinary elsewhere, readily o^s 
itself. But, to the acute forein observer 
Divernois, the peculiarity has been strik- 
ing. Many thousand important offices, 
very far the greater part of these neces- 
sary for local administration, he has ob- 
served, are in constant course of perfor- 
mance without salary ; and, these being 
for all ranks, from the peer, through the 
high sherilTand the juryman, down to 
the tithingman, and in large proportion 
taken in rotation, some hundreds of thou- 
sands of men thus, each in his degree, 
partake in the energies of government. 
Such is the broad basis on which the 
English constitution rests, and on which 
legislation by parliament (too generally 
considered, even at home, but still more 
by forciners, as all and all) depends for 
assurance of its value, and even of its 
existence. Promotion then being denied 
to none, but, on the contrary, the ascent 
easy and ordinary from the condition of 
the workman for daily pay to that which 
qualifies for bearing tho burthen of tith- 
ing and parish offices, and thence to 
higher, and by degrees to the highest, 
the English government thus is the com- 
pletest commonwealth (its ordinary title 
in queen Elizabeth's days) known in his. 
toiy. 

“ In the Athenian, and probably other 
Grecian republics, attendance on civil 
business was required, of the lower peo- 
ple, only in the general assembly, and in 
the courts of justice ; and for attendance 
there a small pay was given. For the 
higher public offices uo pay was allowed ; 
they were imposed as honourable, but 
often severe, burthens on the wealthy. 
It was therefore esteemed a valuable re- 
ward, for eminent services, to receive a 
grant of immunity from such burthens. 
The mention then, by Arrian, of such 
iinraunity granted to Macedonians 
concurs with various other indica- 
tions to imply that the provincial admi- 
nistration in Macedonia was not, as in 
the modern kingdoms of the continent, 
wholly directed by officers of the mo- 
narch’s nomination ; but, as in the 
Grecian republics formerly, and the 
English commonwealth now, imposc*d 
principally on those subjects* who were 
of substance to bear the burthen of offi- 
ces without salary, and to be responsible 
for the due execution of them.” 

At the risk of being supposed to 
make by much too fVee in our extracts, 
we shall quote at length the fine pas- 
sage in which Mr Mitford sums up 
all this part of liis subject. But, in- 
deed, the whole of the view he gives 
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is BO rich ill application to things 
nearer hoine**and is itself so admir- 
able — that^ we dare say, no apology is 
necessary^ 

Altogether the Macedonian consti- 
tution appears to have borne a very 
near resemblance to that of the mo- 
dern European kingdoms in early times ; 
when the combined civil and inihtaiy 

powers were divided among lordships* 
similar in essence tho various in denomi- 
nation, dukedoms, inarchei>, earldoms, 
baionies; all of limited iriUnarclial cha- 
ractci ; intermingled among which the 
corporate towns had constitutions truly 
republican. Lordships and townships 
together acknowledged the sovereinty of 
one king: especially his light to com- 
mand Ikeir service in arms for common 
defence. Slavery existed among them, 
as among the anlient republics, but ap- 
parently a less numerous and more miti- 
gated slavery. The people, of all ranks, 
above slavery, in cities and thiougboui 
the country, held the important right of 
judgment on life and death, and of heat- 
ing arms for common defence against 
forein or domestic distutbers of the com- 
mon peace. 

“ The peifection of civil polity in our 
own coimtry, raised, in the course or 
more than ten centuries, within histori- 
cal information, on foundatioii formed 
in times beyond knowledge, hab led some 
eminent men, viewing the iinpiovcments 
at the Revolution and .since, and seeing, 
bli in all human institutions ever must 
be, imperfections yet remaining, to 
reckon themselves warranted in assert- 
ing that, before the Revolution, there 
was no true liberly here. Surely enough 
there can be no peifect liberty here, or 

anywhere on caith; for wherever theie 
is government, the natural libcities of 
individuals must he subject to controll. 
But without goverDment they aie sub- 
ject to far sevcicT contiull ; the w’eak 
being without resource against the strong, 
and the few against the many. Question 
therefore about true, or rca.sonable, or 
sufficient liberty may be endless. But, 
compared with most other nations, with 
necessary exception always for war with- 
in the country, or its immediate results, 
overbearing, for a time, civil establish- 
ments, the Kngli.sh nation, it may be 
fairly said, was always free. Justice is 
wanting among historians, on that score, 
even to the Norman reigns. The debt 
of all posterity to the first of the Planta- 
genets, the second Henry, is incalcul- 
able. With institutions of less value than 
those of our great Alfred, the Macedo- 
nians might be reckoned a free people ; 
yet we know not that their institutions 


were Inferior. Such improvements as 
those of our second Henry» and fidward 
intitled first, not to bring the refinements^ 
of the Restoration, the Revolution, and 
aftertimes, into question, are hardly to 
be found anywhere else, and therefore 
not reasonably expected in a coun- 
try in the circumstances of Macedonia. 
If then the general deficiency of legisla- 
tive sybteni in antient governments ap- 
pear sui prising, it may be well to look 
at those of modern £uro]»e. In France 
Itself, the wiser and bonester of the mo- 
vers of the Ute revolution there, anxi- 
uusly cxeiling their diligence, with ample 
powers for searching, to find precedent 
of revel ed antiquity for the forms of the 
free constitution which they desired for 
thc'ir countiy, w'ere unable to discover, 
not only the manner of passing a law in 
the old French assembly of the Three 
Estates, but any law that could with 
certainty be referred to that authority— 
Even for our own country, tho its his- 
tory IS ]>erhaps altogether more perfect 
than that of any other nation, antient or 
modern, yet many important ciicum- 
stances remain in much darkness ; espe- 
cially 111 that highly interesting penod, 
the contest for the crown between the 
houses of Yoik and Lancaster. Even 
the chnractci of the constitution, under 
the Plantagunels, hii& been fuuml to have 
been not only imperfectly know'ii but 

greatly mi.srepre.'^ented. The seaich a- 
mong the rccoids of the two houses of 
Pailiament, foi jireccdcnts for the re- 
gency, proposed to he establibhed in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and 
eighly-eight, has produced most impor- 
tant addition to all previous histoiy, and 
correction for misrepresentations, to 
w'birh historians, eminent for diligence 
and ability, in want oi it, had been led ; 
those records demonstrating what none 
sus})ccted, that in I he reigns of the fourth 
and sixth Henries, the con.stitution, 
however less firmly established, was as 
well understood, and, in critical and dif- 
ficult circumstances in both reigns, as 
completely acted upon as it could be at 
this day. 

Toward the character of a monarchy, 
whence the Royai. Rfvrnub arises, and 
what may be its amount, are important 
questions. Thucydides shows that, in 
his time, the kings of Macedonia held 

very extensive landed property ; and we 
find no other source of royal revenue in 
timated, till the custom.s of some sea- 
ports were conceded by the Thessalians 
to Philip. Yet his predecessor Archelaus, 
to execute all that has been attributed to 
him, must have been wealthy. Proba 
bly, among the troubles which follow'cd 
hia reign, the royal domains had been 
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iiyured end diminished. Demosthenes, 
as formerly we have observed, seems to 
have thought that to impute to a king of 
Macedonia bribery with gold would be 
too extravagant to gain belief : but with 
timber, oxen, h(Jise*», sheep, he did not 
scruple to insinuate that Philip purchas- 
ed the treasonable asMStance of the mi- 
nisters of his enemies. At a later period 
of that piince’s reign Demii'^thenes reck- 
oned him rich, nut by his land but by 
his seaports, where duties were taken 
on importation and exportation. Those 
duties seem to have been the only 
taxes known in the Macedonian king, 
dom. The kings thus were not depend- 
ent upon their subjects for a necessary 
or perhaps an ample revenue in peace. — 
But they had not what would maintain 
armies, and were thcrcfoie dependent 
ui)on their subjects for set vice in aims, 
whenever their safety or tlicir ambition, 
or even the good of the country lequircd 
it. This formed the great security of 
Macedonian freedom. 

“ Under such a constitution, however 
inferior to the British, the Macedonian 
people, in compaiison of others, not ex- 
cepting any Greek republic of* ivhich any 
intormation remains, might ho hajipy as 
well as free; tlio, lor inleniiil improve- 
ment, such a constitution was evidently 
ill calculated, and, even for exertion a- 
gainst foruiii encinics, highly defective. 

Its deficiencies were nearly analogous to 
those of the French and Spanish monar- 
chies, while yet the king^ were unpos- 
sessed of despotic power. The Macedo- 
nians, under their early princes, we 
have seen, were conqueruis ; as wuth iis 
the Aiiglosax ons of Wessex. England, 
becoming under Kgbeit one kiiigdoiii, 
became only by degrees afterward one 
State, under one lau ; the advantageous 
business begun by the great Alficd, be- 
ing completed, not till Ihiee centuiies 
after, by the second Henry. But in 
Macedonia such advantageous yet diffi- 
culi combinutiun failing, the extension 
of doniinion, as formerly in Fiance, 


Spain, and Germany, unless under a 
prince of rare abilities, producing eb's- 
traction, produced weakness. Hence the 
opportunities for those contests for the 
crown, H'hich have furnished matter for 
the larger portion of Macedonian history 
till Philip’s reign. Through the defi- 
ciency of combination in the govern- 
ment, opportunity w'us continually open 
for the Intel Terence of foieiii influence. 
Throughout the reign of Pcrthccas son 
of Alexander, tho a prince of con^adcr- 
able talents, the intrigues of Lacedamiun 
and Athens, sometimes alternately, some- 
times together, tioubled the country. — 
Under still abler princes, the important 
seaiKirt of Pydna w^as withdrawn from it 
at least twice ; and probably was among 
those, the best tow'iis of the kingdom, 
which, at anothui time, seceded fiom it 
to become members of another state.— 
But, except in that remarkable instance, 
occiiiiing in cxtraordinaiy circumstances, 
the viMy incmiveiiiencies and defects of 
the Macedonian gu\ eminent assisted to 
deny opportunity for any party, not 
liCittlod by a popular claimant of the 
crow'o, to give any gieat extent to revo- 
lutionary intrigue. General!}, if por- 
tions of the people might be gained, yet 
antipathy of puition to portion obviated 
extensive seduction. But as formerly, 
France, when neither the king was ab- 
solute, lUM a good government, with one 

legislature and one jurksprudcnce, held 
the ctiuntry togethci, was wounded 
through a duku of Kiiigiindy, or a town 
of Kochulie, so Maeocltmia was assailed 
through a pi nice of Aig.cLis, or a town 
of Pyilna.” 

Leaving this passage to the conside- 
ration of our rcadeis, we sliall, for the 
present, brtak ofl‘ — inloiKluig, if pos- 
sible, to say something of the won- 
derful Araeedoiiiaii liiinself, and of 
tho admirable manner in which our 
author h.is cleared up miniy of the 

darkest parts in his eventful story, in 
an early Number. 


PATAGONIA. 


Wii. understand that a shi]) from Li- 
verpool has been employed in trade on 

the coast of l*atagonia ; and that some 
of the crew% and particularly a lieuten- 
ant of the royal navy, arc returned, 
who give an account of that country 
confirmatory of those which we have 
before received. 

The aboriginal inbubitants consist 
mainly of two distinct tribes. One of 


lliem is stated to bca wandering tribe, 
of the gigantic size, so often mention- 
ed by voyagers, extending all along 
the coast from the Plata to the Straits 
of Jilagellan. The lieutenant alluded 
to saw two chiefs or caciques who 
measured certainly eight feet in height, 
and he had a youth, fifteen years old, 
some time with him, who was not less 
than six feet two inches. The wo- 
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men arc ndd to be in the aarae pro- 
portion ; and they are a remarkably 
well featured, and handsomely pro- 
portioned race. They subsist entirely 
bv hunting ; and it is supposed that 
if a central mart were formed, they 
would supply valuable furs in abund- 
ance, especially the guanaco or camel- 
sheep skin, the wool of which might 
be of importance to our manufacturers 
for shawls and very fine cloth. The 
lieutenant brought a specimen to Eng- 
land, which he shewecl to a manutuc- 
turur, and the latter gave an opinion 
that it would be worth from 15s. to 
1 6s. a pound. In exchange for these, 
the natives would gladly accept in 
barter, spirits, Brazil tobacco, coarse 
red or blue cloths, large iron sjmrs, 
long knives, spears, beads, and otlier 
similar articles : they do not use 
money, and ntitluT this nor the oilier 
trib(' use fire arms. They were very 
peaceable witli the crew of tlie Eng- 
lish ship ; on entering the settlement 
at Ulo Negro tin y always deposite their 
arms, and only take them again on 
quitting it. 

The other tribe consists of what 
arc called the Pampas Indians, a 
small race, of settled habits, wlto 
live considerably to the westward of 
llio Negro. I’hoy are an agricultural 
and pastoral people, and have aI«:o 
some manufactures : they resort to the 
coast with cattle, coarse cloths, dried 
meats, &c. to barter, chiefiy for spirits 
and tobacco. They are rejiri seiited as 
being a numerous but inofieiisive peo- 
ple, and as their flocks of sheep are in 

great abundance, it might be an ob- 
ject to procure wool from them ; it is 
said, however, to be of indifferent tex- 
ture. 

The whole of the tracts from the 
Uio de la Plata to Cape Horn, has 
be(‘n abandoned by the Spaniards, 
with the exception of llio Negro, 
wrherc there arc remains of a settle- 
ment, from whence tlie inhabitants 
are retiring every year. The govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres have only taken 
nominal possession of any part oi' it, 
and merely stationed a commandant 
at Jlio Negro, without any soldiers. 
Some black troops had at first been 
sent, who greatly rlistresscd the inha- 
bitants by exactions, and by the des- 
truction of nearly all their cattle, 
which, before the revolution, were 



hides and tallow. Those ^ressive 
exactions caused the emigration before 
mentioned. 

The land about Bio Nem is said 
to be excellent for corn ofa very su- 
perior quality; and there arc large 
and well watered tra^'ts, admirably 
adapted for the rearing of cattle. The 
hull and cow of Patagoni.*i arc about 
the size of the English ; but the ox, 
at three years old, is half as large 
again, ancl grows to an immense size. 
From these, and from the wild cattle, 
with which the interior swarms, cured 

provisions, especially jerked beef, might 
very easily be exported to the M^’est 
Indites in any quantity : At the Ha- 
vannah, jerked beef is in such request, 
as to bring 14. dollars per quintal of 
100 pounds; and the passage would 
take two or three months. The coun- 
try abounds also with wild horses, the 
skins of which might be available. 

On tile banks of the llio Negro, 
there ai'c an abundance of willow-trees, 
fit for beams and rafters of houses : 
lliiTc is no other timber ; but for fuel 
there arc ample supplies of fiiggot 
wood ; and for the la-t'clion of buihl- 
iugs, bricks dried in tlie sun are used, 
altliough there is plenty of stone. The 
climate is one of the inildc.st and 
healthu'St in the world. 

Along the coast from latitude 37. to 
south, there are innuinerublo 
isLiiuls or sand banks, extending to 
the distance of seven or eight leagues 
from the main ; and within them arc 
found some convenient harbours for 
ships to lie in, and numerous creeks 
navigable for boats. The chart pub- 
lislied by Fadcn from the survey of 
]VIaie.spitiu.s, though on a small scale, 
was found very correct, and indeed 
the only one to be relied on. During 
tlie months of September, October, 
November, and December, the banks 
are covered with sea elephants, in 
sueh numbers, that from fifteen to 
twenty sail, of aoo tons each, might 
annually load with oil, if the fishing 
w'tTc pursued under proper restrictions, 
such us not to kill any elephant under 
two years old, nor the females till 
they have pupped and brought up 
their young. A pup three or four 
weeks old, can shift for itself. These 
animals have been very much destroy- 
ed by the Americans, who kill pujis 
producing only four or five gallons of 
oil, whilst if tiiey were left to the age 
of two or three years, they would pro- 
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duoe as many barrels. The whole was unfortunately wredeed whilst 
coast abounds besides with hair and pursuing a prcfitable traffic on the 
fur seals ; the trade in which, either coast. She was ^e only English ve8« 
for the London or China markets, sel remembered there, although about 
might be worth attention. twenty ships annually resort thither. 

The ship, from the crew of which a few of them French, but the greater 
tliis information has been obtained, number Americans. 


A DISCOURSK ON MISSIONS, BY JOHN FOSTER. * 


In the first part of this most elo* 
quenl and powerful composition, the 
I’renolicr observes, that there is a cer- 
tain principle of correspondence to re- 
ligion throughout the economy of the 
world. Things bearing an apparent 
analogy to its truths, sometimes more 
prominently, sometimes more abstract- 
ly, present themselves on all sides to a 
thoughtful mind. This ]ofl:y view of 
God and nature, he illustrates with a 
splendour and maguilieence of thought 
and language, perhaps beyond the 
reach of any other writer of our day — 
exhibiting all things as a great sys- 
tem of emblems, reflecting or shadow-, 
ing the will of the Almighty, and 

religion standing up in grand paral- 
lel to an inflnity of objects, receiving 
their testimony and homage, and 
speaking with a voice which is echoed 
by the creation.” 

In many parts of this sermon we 
are strongly reminded of our own 
Chalmers — and we know of none but 
“ these bretlireii in jiower," who could 
have written the passages we are now 
about to quote. Mr Foster is enforc- 
ing on our minds this great truth, 
that ill the character of servants of 
God, we are all placed under the ne- 
cessity of an intense moral warfare 
against the powers of evil, as real and 
palpable as ever were encountered in 
the field of battle. 

It is striking to observe, at the same 
time, in what manner many of the persons 
who are thus tired to loathing of tliese 
images in their mural and spiritual appli- 
cation, shall be all energy when the same 
forms of thought come in literal representa- 
tion of war. Most of the excitable ani- 
mated class of spirits, whether in youth or 
much more advanced in life, can be kindled 

to enthusiasm by the grand imagery of 
battles and heroic achievements. Those 
very terms of martial metaphor, under tlie 
spiritual import of which they arc begin- 
ning, perhaps amidst some religious service, 

to sink in dulness, may relieve them by a 
sudden diversion of the mind away to some 


imagined scene of real conflict; and they shall 
fed a proud elation in rising from the stale 
and sleepy notion of a spiritual warfare, to 
the magnificence of the combats which are 
display^ in fire and blood to the eyes, and 
in thunder to the ears. The imagination 
shall follow some magnanimous mortal, of 
history or fiction, through scenes of tumult, 
and terror, and noUc daring, and shall 
adore him as beheld exulting unhurt in vic- 
tory, or breathing out his soul as a heio 
should die. The enthusiast while sitting 
stdl and abstracted, may at moments be 
alnio&t bcgmled in fancy into a personatioB 
of this favourite hero. And the scenes of 
destruction, thus fervidly inn^ined, shall 
really be deemed tiie subhmest exhibitions, 
of man, in which human energy approaches 
the nuirest to a rivalry with tlie immortals, 
his mind, perhaps, silently pronouncing 
this very term, conformably to that last per- 
versity of human madness hy whidi an 
epithet expressing negation of all relation to 
death, has been selected in special prefer- 
ence to be applied to men whose veiy busi- 
ness has been to deal in death, both os 
givers and receivers. If, in this enfiamed 
state of the mind, the idea were again pre- 
sented of the Christiim warfare, of a con- 
test against principalities and powers, and 
spiritual wickedness, it would be repelled 
with disdain of the impertinence or arro- 
gance which could assume for such matters 
any of tlie lofty terms belonging, and, (it 
would be proudly said), deservedly applied, 
to the transactions of Trafalgar and Watcr- 
loij. This contempt may be inspired by the 
imagination alone of the glories of war, but 
it would be felt in a still stronger degree by 
most of the men who have actually witness- 
ed and shared the terrors and triumphs of 
martial exploit, if it could happen that they 
should hear the figurative language in ques- 
tion, and lend for a moment attention 
enough to understand what it should mean. 
In short, between distaste for its insipidity, 
and almost resentful scorn of its imperti- 
nence of pretension, the metaphor would 
be, by the greatest number of men of spi- 
rit and imagination, filing back on the weak 
and dreaming religionists, as an idle fancy 
just fit for their jargon. Let these wars, 
enemies, and lieroes of vapour, they would 
say, busy the feeble souls to which th^ cau 
have the effect of realities. 
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But while this is their feding, what shall 
we think of the state of tto perception ? 
Alas for the condition of the senses of the 
souls that have so little cognisance of a 
most feaiful reality which exists on every 
side and presses upon them ! How de- 
plorable to see men exercising their facul- 
ties, in observation, and interest, and cau- 
tion, on die elements and agents around 
them, and yet scarcdy apprehending die 
presence of the worst of dicin all, and, ex- 
cepting the Divinity, the mightiest ; and to 
see them “ sporting themselves widi their 
own deceiving?,” while they are turning 
away with slight or scorn IVom the repre- 
sentations by which divine or Iminan admo- 
nition is attempting to alarm them to a 
sense of their danger from this grand ene- 
my, Moral Evil. And then to observe that 
among creatures so insensible there is, the 
while, a ipuik and ardent recognition of 
enemies, a martial spirit, and all the pomp 
and pride of wars, battles, victories ! Truly 
k is a spertaclc for the most malignant in- 
telligences in the creation to exult over, 
that such creatures should be set king glory 
in destructive conflicts with one another, 
while their most dreadful foe is invading 
them all. It is a spectacle of trill darker 
character than that which would have been 
presented by opposed armed parties or le- 
gions, gallantly maintaining battle un die 
yet uncovered spaces of ground, while die 
universal deluge was rising. 

He soon afterwards proceeds still 

more eloquently in the same strain. 

Sometimes we contemplate, perhaps, the 
mighty progress of destniction, as carried 
over a large tract of the earth by some of 
the memorable instruments of the ihvinc 
wrath, such as Attila, Zingis Khan, or Ti- 
mour. We behold a wide ‘•preading terror 
preceding, to be soon followed by die realisa- 
tion of every dreadful presage in rtsistlcbs 
ravage and extermination. The doomed 
countless multitudes crowd tumultuously 
on our view, in all the forms of dismay, 
and vain eflbrt, and suflenng, and deadi ; a 
world of ghastly countenances, desperate 
struggles, ^mcntable cries, streaming blood, 
and expiring agonies ; with the currcsjiond- 
ing drcumstanccB of fury and triumph, and 
the apiiropriatc scenery of habitations burn- 
ing and die land made a desert. The 
fancied forms uf individual suiferers, in- 
cessantly marked forth from the confused 
aggregate, and presented to the mind in 
momentary glimpses, preserve the vividness 
of OUT perception of the misery, unconfound- 
ed in the view of its immensity, while that 
immensity throws over all the rnorc dis- 
tinct impressions a general character of hor- 
ror. 

When a man of ardent imagination has 
dwelt upon such a scene tiU it almost 
glows into reality in his view, let him be 
assured tit is the language of truth and 
soberness that affirms this spectacle to form 
6 


but a fiunt and inadequate eonaparison for 
representing that other invasion, which is 
made upon the spirits of all raankiDd, that 
invasion of which, indeed, all these honms 
arc dicmsclvcs but a few of the exteiidi cir- 
>tances and results. And yet creatures 
assailed and in danger of destruction by this 
more awful calamity, surveying in imagi- 
nation, and shuddering while they survey, 
these furies and miseries of remote times or 
regions, shall bless their good fortune tliat 

ihetf are not exposed to any agency of evil a 
thousandth ^lart so formidable ! 

In following in thought those perpetrators 
of devastation and carnage, wc have the 
consolation of foreseeing its end. The 
(>a«ars and Attilas were as mortal as the 
millions who expired to give them fame. 
Of Timour, the language of the Historian 
kindling into poetry, relates dial, “ he 
pitehed his last camp at Otrar, where he 
was expected by the Angel of Death.” * But 
the power that wages war immediately on 
the souls of men, the jxiwcr uf delusitin and 
depravity, has continued to live and destroy 
while all these renowned uxternnnatori} have 
yieldcHl to the decree tliat sent them after 
their victims. 1 1 is perpetually invigorated 
by the very destrui tion which it works ; as 
it it fed upon the slain to strengthen itself 
for new slaiighltT, immortal by the very 

means of death, b'or the operations of sin 
on human beings arc of a nature to facili- 
tate Its renewed and prolonged upcratioiui. 
The efTcets arc continually reflected b.ir1c on 
die cause, with whicli they unite, and im. 

part an inddirnte augmentation to its force; 
the main principle of its strength, all the 
while, being in the natural aptitude of iu 
unhappy subjects to receive the mischief 
which it applies. I'he beings therefore un- 
der the predominant power of sin are be- 
coming, without intermission, mure and 
more absolutely sinners ; so diat each step 
in the advance gives stronger assurance of 
their maintaining that character in the nexL 
But what an awful scene is a world witli a 
vast multitude of inhabitants of whom the 
great majority are incessantly growing 
worse ! And to wliat drcudful perfection of 
evil might not such a race attain but for 
deadi, that cuts the term of individuals so 
short, and but fur the Spirit of Gud, that 
converts some, and puts a degree of res- 
traint on the rest. 

And now, if diere is really ditis in acdon, 
against the souls of our race, such an ene- 
my as all diese epithets and images can but 
faintly represent, can a professed servant of 
(iod look round and fdicitatc himself im 
having an extremely easy test of his fideli- 
ty? Where does he find his privileged 
ground of immiuiity and indulgence, while 
this mighty force of evil drives and sweeps 
and rages, agiunst God and trudi, against 
goodness and happiness, and his own spi- 
rit and all men's spirits, as really as an in- 
fernal legion could do ? In seeking such 

* Gibbon. 
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exemptioii he mint dtandan ^ the object 
and interests against whudt ibis hostUity u 
directed ; must theiefore, in effect, co-Of«- 
rate witli the enemy. Let him consider 
iRrhat bchcme it is possible to conceive of 
true service to the King of heaven in this 
bad wtn-ld which should not commit him 
in conflict, at every point of its execution. 
Against every good he can flunk fA‘ he wiU 
find an appropriate antdgonist ovjI already 
in full action, an action that will not remit 
and sink into quiet when he apjnoaclies to 
« 2 ffu;t flic ihtended good. Nay, indeed, in 
what way is it that the servant of Cod the 
most piomptly apprehends the nature of bia 
vociiUun but in that of seeing what it is 
againai 9 And when he puts the matter to 
experimental proof, does he ever hiid that 
tliosc apprehended adversaries arc nothing 
blit menacing shadows ? Let him that has 
made the must determined, protracted, and 
extensive trial, tell whether it is idle com* 
mon-place and extravagance wlien we say, 
that all Christian exhortation is m truth a 
summons to war.*' 

Mr Foster then remarks, that there 
•trt* many powers and agencies of the 
grand enemy, Moral Evil, which press 
so immediately on a man’s own per- 
sonal economy, that u habitual conflict 
with them is an essential condition of 
the Christian character. But others 
again there are of great poorer and 
hatefulness, "which do not so directly 
force themselves into the question of his 
being a Christian or not. The sphere of 
their malignant operation lies, perhaps, 
at a greater distance, and they may 
seem from their magnitude and conso- 
lidated establishment, to bid defiance 
to the efforts of individuals. Mr Fos- 
ter accordingly admits freely, that the 
exhortation to a Christian,' to exert a 
share of his force in this direction, 
may he considered as partly an appesd 
to those higher sentiments of the re- 
ligious spirit, which aspire to the full 
magnanimity and zeal of the Christian 
character. '' It is an incitement to 
their ambition, ihat it may never 
again be said, with respect to any pait 
of the operations of God against evil 
among men, that he trod the wine- 
press alone, and that of die people 
there was none with him.” 

When animated to this high and 
enteriirising spirit, a good man may 
wonder that the heathenism prevailing 
over large tracts of the world, should so 
little, ill this country, or other pro- 
testant nations, till a comparatively 
reant time, have been accounted aa 
eom]>rehended within the sphere of 
required Christian exerdon. The 

Voi. V 
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firieuds of reUgkm seem (to have 
garded those dreadful maladies of tho 
moral world, the tlelusioiis and abomiv 
nations of paganism, with a sort ofsnb* 
missive awe, as if almost they had eO- 

tahlished a prescriptive right to their 
place on earth — " as if they were on 
unchangeable, uncentronlable part of 
the great system of things, l^c the 
destructive climates of certain portions 
of die globe, and the liability of others 
to the terrors of earthquakes.” 

AVithin a later period, however, 
within that chiefly which has shewn, 
on so vast a scale, the availableness of 
human agency for overturning things 
of ancient, and wide, and commanding 
cstablishiiiejit in the world, Mr Fos- 
ter remarks, that men have begun to 
regard, with less prostration of feel- 
ing, tho&c gigantic dominadons which 
have for so many ages held so many 
nations in die debasement of supersti- 
tion. Indeed what man who has been 
a philoso]>hical observer of the events 
of modem history, would dare to af- 
firm what must be the dm-abUity of any 
humau establishments.^ Even truth, 
righteousness, and wisdom are not im- 
mortal on earth ; and shall it be as- 
serted, without awakening, in all 
thoughtful hearts, indignation and 
scorn, that any system, formed, built, 
and cf^inented by the most hideous su- 
perstition, must of necessity be ever- 
lasting on the land which it darkens ? 
It is somewhat singular that those per- 
sons who first argued against all at- 
tempts to christianize India, on the 
ground of the essential iuimorlality of 
the Hindoo Su^icrstition, were those 
who, in an especial manner, arrogated 
to tliemsclves the tide of philosophers, 
while they were thus advancing a 
proposition wliich wa.s belied by all 
history, both sacred and profane. 
While they tried to cover, with 
ridicule and shame, the ignorance and 
the fanaticism of all missionaries 
they themselves were standing on 
ground which shelved atvay, and cnim- 
^d beneath their feet. They were the 
ignorant fanatics of a fake philosophy, 
and Bcoffingly preaching in dmir dark- 
ness to those who ware walking in the 
sunshine* So litde did they know of 
human nature, that they believed the 
fetters of fear to be stronger than the 
links of love ; and that the human 
soul would ding, with more insepara- 
ble passbn, to the grim idokunto 
whose worship it approadied through 
3M 
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misery snd blood, than it has ever 
been known to cling to the altar built 
by &ith« and illuminated by revelation. 

What then was the advice given to 
Christians by those philosophers who 
believed in the invincible power of 
wickedness and falsehood ? It was to 
leave the Hindoo Superstition to itself, 
tor that it was a rock against which 
the vain efforts of Christianity would be 
flung back like the idle tbam of the sea. 

It would not be difficult to shew 
that the philosoi»hcrs of whom wc 
are now speaking, have not succeeded 
in giving the solution of any one of 
tiiose moral problems, which, in our 
own time, have been forced upon tlie 
minds of men meditating on their 
own grand and melancholy destinies. 
They have uniformly shewn them- 
selves ignorant of the elements of hu- 
man nature, and heiiee, in spite of all 
their powers of ratiocination, they 
have never arrived at the truth. We 
would not give such a man as Foster 
or Chalmers for them all ; and, in say- 
ing so, we speak the sentiments of 
Britain, for while our modern phifoso* 
phers are talked of with that wavering 
and dubious admiration which mere 
exhibitions of intellect excite, they, 
and others such as they, are partakers 
of that deep, profound, afTectionatc, 
and grateful reverence, with which 
men regard the wise and benign bene- 
factors of their species. 

While the philosophers have been 
satisfied witli the simple affirmation 
that Cliristianity can never he intro- 
duced among the natives of India, 
Foster has, in this discourse, entered 
into an examination of the causes con- 
stituting the power and the weakness 
of their horrid superstition. Our 
next extract shall be a long one, but 
we do not fear to say that it is not 
surpassed, either in eloquence or philo- 
sophy, by any composition of our 
time. 

is much in the Hindoo system 
that is strikingly peculiar ; but as it is the 
substantial g^tness of the evil, rather 
than its specific discriminations, that to- 
(juizes to be presented to the view of Chris- 
tian zeal, our brief notices will mainly place 
the emphasis on qualities common to this 
with the other principal modes of paganism. 
Our object is rather to exhibit the system in 

its Strength of pernicious operation than in 
any expunatoiy statement of its form and 
materia^ There needs no great length of 
dMcription, since the communications of 
BoiiBioiMries, and various works in common 


cizculatiOD, have made all who take the 
least interest in the subject familiarly ac- 
quainted with the prominent features of die 
heathenism of central Asia. For the at- 
tainment of any thing like a complete 
knowledge it may defy all human faculty, 
which fd^ty besides, if it might searcli the 
universe for choice of subjects, could find 
nothing less worth its efforts for knowledge. 
Tlic system, if it is to be so called, is ail 
Utter chaos, without top, or bottom, or ccii- 
le, or any dimension or proportion belong- 
ing either to matter or mind, and consisting 
of what deserves no better order. It gives 
one the idea of immensity filled witli what 

is not of the value of an atom. It is the 
most remarkable exemplification of tlie pos- 
sibility of making the grandest ideas con- 
temptible, for that of infinity is here com- 
bined widi the very abstract of wordilL'S^i. 
ness. 

“ But, deserving of all contempt as it 
regarded merely as a farrago of notions anti 
fantasies, it becomes a thing for detestation 
and earnest hostility when viewed in its 
practical light, as die governing scheme of 
principles and rites to a large portion of om 
race. Consider that there is thus acting 
upon them, as religion, a system which is 
in nearly all its properties, that which the 

true religion is ?w/, and m many of them 
the exact reverse, hook at your religion, 
presented in its bright attributes before ^ou, 
reflecting dinsc of its Author; and tlit 
realise to your minds as far os you can, tlu* 
condition of so many millions of Imiuaii 
spirits receiving, without intemiibsion, from 
infancy to the lioiir of death, the full in- 
fluence of die direct opjiosites to these di- 
vine principles, — a contrast of condition but 
faintly typified by that between die Israel- 
ites and the Kgyptianb in beholding, on the 
different sides, die pillar in its appearance 
over die Red sea. ConMcIcr in coiiiparisoii 
die intellectual and moral systems under 

which we and they are passing forward to 
another world. While ours has, as its so- 
lar light and glory, the doctrine of One 
Bring in whom all perfections are united 
and infinite, theirs scatters that which is the 
most precious and vital sentiment of the hu- 
man soul, and indeed of any created intelli- 
gence, to an indefinite multitude and di- 
versity of adored objects ; die one systen 
carrying the spirit downward to utter de- 
basement through that very element of feel- 
ing in whicli it should be exalted, while 
the other, when in full influence, bears it 
upward in spite of a thousand tilings rom- 
bining to degrade it The relation subsist- 
ing between man and the divinity, as un- 
folded to view in the true religion, is of a 
simple and solemn character ; whereas tlic 
Brahminical tlieory exhibits this relation in 
an infinitely confounded, fantastic, vexa- 
tious, and ludicrous complexity of form. 
While in the Christian system tlie future 
state of man is declared with the same dig- 
nified biniplirity, the opposed pagniiisiii. 
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between mine inane dream of an as];ttring 
mysticism on the one hand, and the pal- 
triest conceits of a reptile invention on the 
other, presents, we might say sports, this 
Mibiiine doctrine and fact in tlie shapes of 
wJiinjsey and riddle. Ours is an economy 
according to winch religion, considered as 
in its human subjects^ consists in a state of 
the mind instead of exterior formalities; tlic 
institutes of the Hindoos make it chiefly 
cuiiSLSt in a miraculouhly multiplied and 
ramified set of ritual fooleries. It is al- 
most superfluous to notice in the compari- 
son, that while the one enjoins and pro- 
motes a perfect morality, the other essen- 
tially favours, and even fonnally sanctions, 
tlie worst vices. It may suffice to add, 
that while die true religion knows nothing 
of any precedence in the Divine estimate 
and regard, of one ilabs of human creatures 
before another, in virtue of nativity or any 
mere natural distinction, the superstition 
we are describing has rested very much of 
its power upon a clas'^ification according to 
which one considerable proportion of the 
(x:ople arc, fay the very circumstamc of 
their birth, morally ilistinguished as holy 
and vcnciable, and another rnoic numerous 
proportion, .is base and contemptible, sprung 
Iroiii the feet of the creating god, th.it they 
might be slaves to the tribe wimh had 

the luck ami lionour to sjmng from liis 

head. 

•* Sudi is this aggregate of perversions of 
all thought, and feeling, and practice. And 
Vi’i, the s}stcui, nhi^iou^ .lets mi its 

iiinju'ts witli th.it kind of power wliidi is 
.appropiiatc and pcctJiar to religion. The 
.icnse which man, hy the vtry con.stitiiuon 
of his nature, has of the exi-tenco of some 
supci -human power, i& one of the strongest 
principles of that nature ; whatever, there- 
fore, takes eflcitual liold of this sense will 
g<i f.ir toward acquiring the regency of his 
iiionil being. This conjunction of so many 
delusions docs take possession of this sense 
in the minds of the Hindoos, witli a 
iniglitier force than jirobably wc see in any 
otluT cvliibitiori of tlie occupancy of reli- 
gion. on a wide scale, in tlie w'orld. But 
to the power wliicli tlic superstition has in 
thus taking hold of tlie religious sense, is 
10 he added tliat winch it acqiiiics by ano- 
tlicr and a dreadful adaptation ; for it takes 
liold alMi, as with more numeroiib hands 
tlian tliose given to some of the deiues, of 
all the corrupt principles of the heart 
What an awful jdienuinenon, that among 
a race of rational cieaturcs a religion should 
be mighty almost to omnipotence by means, 

in a great measure, of its favouiablciiesb to 
evil ! 

“ Observe, again, the power possessed 
by this stu;K‘ndous delusion in haidng di- 
rect hold on tlie Senses, in so many ways, 

even exclusively of the grosser means, (Uie 
grossest possible, as you arc apprised) of 
which It avails itself lo please tlicm. U 
comes out m niauilcstation uimii (he view 


of its devotees in a visible striking imagery, 
which meets them on all rides. All their 
vanities of doctrine stand, as it were, em- 
bodied before them, and occupy thetr fiaoul- 
ties sooner than they can think, mcoe 
constantly than they dii^, and in a 
mode of possession stronger than men 
tliought. Indeed it is a m^e of possession 
which, (after faith has grown into the ha- 
bit of the mind), may be efiectual on the 
feelings tlioiigh thought be wanting; k>i 
we may presume that ih India, as in other 
regions, when external forms and shows 
have been admitted as symbols of subjects 
of belief, they may preserve in the people 
much of the moral habitude appropriate to 
tliat belief, even at times when there is no 
strictly intellectual apprehension of the 
matter. The Hindoo is under the influence 
of this enchantment upon his senses, al- 
most wherever the ('hristian remonstrant 
against the dreams and rites of his supersti- 
tion can approacli him, seeking access to 
his reason and conscience. The man thus 
attempting may have read idle fictions of 
magical spells, wliicli obstruct die passing 
of some hnc, or preclude entrance at a gate; 
but here he may perceive a teal intervening 
magic, between the trutli he brings, and 
the intellectual and moral faculties into 
which he wishes to introduce it. In his 
mibitionary progress among the people, per- 
haps he shall address them for the first 
time where there is in siglit some votive ob- 
ject, sonic consecrated rche, or the tomb of 
some revered imiiostor ; tilings whicli, con- 
nected, in their apprehension, as dosriy 
witli leligton as tiieir garments arc with 
their persons, must needs be indicative that 
that which they belong to is tliere ; they 
are felt us pledges of it reality, and signs 
of Its authority impending over them. A 
very lirm ussucialioo has not only the effect 
of uur lieing reminded by the less object of 
Uic greater, but of our having an aggra- 
v^ated sense of the reality of that greater. 

** 11 u> next address may be uttered in the 
vicinity of a temple, which, if in ruins, 
seems to tell but so much the more cnipha- 
ticallv, by tliat image and sign of andquity, 
at wiuit a remote and solemn distance of 
time that was the religion wliicli is the reh- 
^on still ; if undilapidatcd and continuing 
in its appropriate me, uierawcs their minds 
writh the mysterious solemnities of its in- 
violable sanctuary ; while the sculptured 
shapes and actions of divinities, overspread- 
ing the exterior of the structure, have no- 
thing in tlicir impotent and monstrous de- 
vice and clumsy execution, to abate the re- 
vcrcnce of Hindoo devotion toward die ob- 
jects expressed in this visible langu^e. 
The missionary, if an acute observer, might 
perceive liow rays of malignant but iinpcra- 
live influence strike from sudi objects upon 
the faculties of his auditors, to be as it were 
reflected in their looks of ffisbelicf and dis- 
dain upoii the preacher of the new doctrine. 
What a '^tuiigUi of giurdiamliip is thus ar- 
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rayed in the very aenseB oi the pagan for the 
di^as and fablefl and immoral principles 
established in his &ith ! 

** Or we may suppose the protester in 
the name of the true God to be led to the 
scene of one of the grand periodical celebra- 

tioQS of the extraordinary rites of idolatry* 
There, as at the temple of Jagfifcmatit, con- 
templatuig the d&ct of an intense funiri- 
CMiUf glowing through an ahnost infinite 
crowd, he may perceive that each individual 

mind is die more fitted, bv being heated in 
this infernal fiimacc* to harden in a more 
decided fbrm and stomp of idolatiy as it 
GO(ds« 

' Antiquity is, all over the world, the 
favourite resource of that whidi is inthout 
rational evidence, especially so, therefore, of 
superstition ; and the Brahminical supersti- 
tion rises iinpaially above all others m as- 
sumption of dignity from die past, which it 
arrogates as all its own, but emphatically 
that which appears the most solemn by re- 
moteness* Unlike roost other doromations 
over human opinion, which deduce them- 
selves from an origin, and attain their ho- 
nours in and by means of their enlarging 
progress downward in time, this proud im- 
posture makes the past, back to an incon- 
ceivable distance, tlic peculiar scone of its 
magnificence. And it tcachos its devotees 
to regard its continued presence on earth not 
as the progress of a came advancing and 
brightening into greatness and triumph, but 
merely as something of die radiance reach- 
ing thus far, and with fainter splendour, 
from that glory so divine in the remote past. 
Its primaeval manifestation was of power to 
polong the effect to even this late period, 
in which the faitbfiil worshippers have to 
look back so for to behold the glory of that 

vision It once condescended to unfold on this 
world. The grand point of attraction being 
thus placed in a past so stupendous as to as- 
sume almost a character of eternity, the 
contempladonb, the devotional feelmgs, and 

the Bclf-complaccncy, arc drawn away in a 
retrospective direction, and leave behind in 
contempt all modern forms of faith or insti- 
tuiion,as the insignificant follies sprung from 
the corruption of a lieaven-abandoned period 
of time. The sentiments excited in them 
by the many si^ of decay in the eKterior 
apparatus of their system, such as the ruin- 
ed state of innumerable temples, will rather 
coincide with this attraction in carrying the 
homage and tlie pride to the glory tliat was 
once, than lead to any suspicion of a futility 
for which the system deserves to grow out 
of use* 'I'his retrospective magnitude, this 
absorption of all past durauon in their re- 
ligion, this reduction to ins^ficance of 
whatever else has existed, (ii‘, indeed, all 
that has existed has not been comprehended 
in it), cannot fail to produce a degree of ela- 
tion in the minds of the Hindoos, notwith- 
standing their incapability of genuine su- 
blimity of conception and emotion. 

** And again, however slight their afieo- 


tions toward their oontemponxy idmm, 
die idea of an ancestry extending bade 
through unnumbered gmeiations, idl hav- 
ing had their whole intellectual and moral 
existence involved iueparably in their ndi- 
giun, and surrendering in succession their 
souls to become a kind of guaidiaas or pr*. 
tions of it, must add a more vital principle 
of attraction to the majestic authority and 
sanction of such an ontlrpiity. Generations 
of litdc account in their own times may ac- 
quire, when passed away to be contemplated 
as ancestry, a certain pWer over the ima- 
ginaticm by bccomii^ invested with some- 
thing of the character of another world,—* 
vencrablencss whicli combines with and aug- 
ments the interest which they hold in our 
thouglits as having once belonged to our 
mortal fraternity. This combined interest 
going wholly into the sentiments of religion, 
in the pagans of whom wc speak, th^ will 
feel as ii‘ a violation of that would be an in- 
sult to each of the innumerable souls of the 
great religious family departed, all wordiier 
of respect than any tliat arc now hving in 
the world from which they have vamshed. 
This habitual reference to their ancestors, 
with a certain sense of responsibility, is 
niiiintamcd by varioa*f notions and rites of 
their superstition, expressly contrived for 
the puq)ns‘e, as well as by the pnde which 
tliey can all feel, tliougli they be but little 
sensible to the kind of poetical cliiurm which 
might bc‘ felt, in thus standing conncited, 
through identify of religious < haracter and 
economy, witli the rrmolcst antiquity. 

“ Xof can the influence be small, in Uie 
way of confiriiied tiani’tion and cherished 
pnde, of beliolihng that which has been the 
clcnjcnt of the moral existence of an alinosi 
mlimtc train of predecessors, attested still, 
as to its most material parts, by a world of 
beings ut ibis hour coinciding widi the de- 
votee, in regarding it as tlieir honour, tlieir 
sanitity, aud their supreme law. Let the 
Hindoo direct his attention or his travels 
wliidiever way he will, within the circuit of 
a thousand leagues, he meets with a crowd- 
ing succesFion, without end, of living think- 
ing emitiires wlu» In c and think but to be- 
lieve and act as he does. And what, in ef- 
fect, do they all think and act so for, but as 
evidence that he is right ? I'he mind can 
rust Its assurance of its own rectitude of per- 
suasion on this wido concurrence ot behef, 

witliout therefore acknowledging to itself a 
degrading dependence. Its mode of seeing 
the matter is, not that the faith of a large 
UBseniblage of other minds is itf faith, but 
tliat Its faitli is //trira ; not — I diink and act 
as they do, but. They tliink and act as 1 do. 
This M)Tt of ambitious expansion outward, 
friim the individual as a centre, saves liis 
pride of reason from being humiliated by 
the consideraUon of the sameness of his no- 
tions with those of the neat masts. The 
sense of community in human nature is 
strongly and ddightfiiUy admitted, when 
agreeing multitudes corroborate a man's 
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opiaiaaiB without dqprinng liim of the scdf- 
complaocncy of believing tluiilie holds diem 
in the btrength of his own wisdom. 

** This corroborating influence of thecooo 
sent of contemporary inaltitude in the most 
ebsential points of the system, has, as we 
have already hinted, its effect among the 
Hindoos even without the intervention of so- 
cial affection. Never did any where a great 
number of Imman creatures exist together 
with so little of the attachments of kindred 
and friendship. It is a striking iUustratian 
of the tendency of their superstition, that it 
nearly abolishes these interests, keening the 
whole population in tlie state of detached 
and most selfish particles. This seems in- 
deed to be foreg^g one of the strongest 
means of power, rince a system of notions 
and moral principles might find the greatest 
aconint in so combining itself with the affec- 
tions of nature as to engage them for auxi- 
liaries. But then what a triumph of this 
had cause that while, instead of enticing 
these charities into its service it tramples on 
and destroys them, it can notwithstanding 
make this assemblage of dissocial selfish be- 
ings act upon one another in confirmation of 
their common delusion, with an eftoct even 
greater than that whidi might have arisen 
tVoui friendly sympathy. Of little worth 
in one anoiIu*r\ esteem as relatives and 
friends, it is as tilings which the gods have 
set their stamp upon ilial they have their 
grand value. The religion is regarded as 
attaching in so very personal a manner to 
all Its subjects, that they have the eflcct of 
figures sculptured on their temples, or of 
leaves of their sacred hooks of mythology. 
The seal or brand of the deities set u])on 
thim does not indeed ditiHtftf them all, but 
It makes them ail vouchers to the religion. 
'I’liey all in conjunction personify, as it 
were, tliat system aliich os much requires 
the existence of Soudras to verify it us of 
lindimins. The ‘ miry clay’ of tlic feet is 
as essential a part as tlie royal material of 
the head. 

“ 'I'hus tile vast multitude are made to 
serve just as surety to one another, and all 
to each, fur the vciity of the bujicrstition. 
And as the existence of any of them on any 
otiier account hml been impertinent, their 
existence in such prodigious numbers must 
needs seem to demonstrate a mighty im- 
portance in that for evidence and exempli- 
lication of which it w'as worth while for 
them to be so many.” 

Mr Foster, after a good deal more 
of the same fine disquisition, speaks 
boldly of the conduct of the Christian 
govtTiiinont over India, in becoming 
an auxiliary to the power of this in- 
fernal superstition. The aid has been 
afforded, not in the way of securiii^ 
in observance of tlie principle of tole- 
ration, the pagan tvoiship, and means 
of worsliip, from violent interfeieijce, 
but in the form of u positive and ac- 


tive patronage. The administration of 
the funds for the ceremonial of ido* 
latry has been taken, he olwervcs, un- 
der the authority and care of the reign- 
ing power — 

Composed of persons seahnsy on this 
nearer side of a certenu extent of water, for 
tfteegtaUished Christian religion, whickesieA- 
lUhrncnt has also heen teceniltf extended to 
that farther side, with what effect towards 
exploding or even modifying this vety mar- 
vellous policy, or whether deemed to be 
perfectly harmonious with it, we must wait 
to be informed. In Uie mean time, the k- 
ligious public is amply informed of a couzbc 
of measures having been deliberately pur- 
sued tending to si^port and prolong the as- 
cendency or pagamsm. It has been dis- 
closed to their view, that the highest au- 
thority has taken upon itself the n^ulation 
of the economy of idols’ temples, has re- 
stored endowments which hod been alienated, 
and has made additional allowances from 
the public revenue, where the existing ap- 
prupnatinnb have been judged inadequate to 
preserve to tliose establishments the requi- 
site dignity ; — requisite for what, but to 
prevent any relaxation of tlie hold whicli the 
imposture has on Uic people ? And, be it 
remembered, the revenue whidi is to affunl 
this aid is constantly pressing heavily for its 
means of competence on tlie distressed re- 
sources of tills t’hnstian country.” 

Having thus stated the nature of the 
evil, Mr Foster devotes the remainder 
of Ills odminiblc discourse to an en- 
lightened and profound argumentation 
on the duty of a great Christian coun- 
try, to do all that in it li(‘s to over- 
come the evil. As a specimen of nearly 
50 pages of noble reasoning, we quote 
the following passage. — 

“ If they w'ould for a moment put Uiem- 
selves, in imagination, in the case of being 
contemporary with Widiff, or with Luther, 
and of being applied to by one of tliese dar- 
ing spirits for advice, we may ask what 
counsel they can suppose tliemsdvcs to have 
given ? They cannot but be instantly con- 
scious that, though tlieyhad been protes- 
tants at heart, their dispositions would have 
been to array and magnify the objections 
and dangers ; to dwdl in emphatic temiK 
on the inveterate, ali-comprehensive, and 
resistless dominion of the papal church, cs- 
tabbdied in every sou] and body of die 
people ; on the vigilance and prompt ma- 
lignity of tlic priests ; and on tlie insigni- 
ficance, as to any effect, of an obscure indi- 
vidual’s efforts against an immense and 
marvdloiidy well organized system of im- 
posture and depravity, even if that indivi- 
dual could be beguiled enough to expect, 
that his protestation would not soon bring 
him to encounter Xhevitima taiio of his pro- 
voked enemy, in tlie form of tribunals, 
dungeons and death. In short, if in those 
instcinccs such counsel liad been acted upon 
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as they wouM hate nven, that zeal which 
was kindlmg and destined to lay a great 
put of the mightier Babylon in ashes, 
would have smouldered and expired in a 
languid listless hope, that the Ahuighty 
would sometime create such a juncture of 
drcumstances as should admit an attempt at 
zeformation without the folly and danger of 
useless temerity. And so we^ might, for 
WidifF and Luther, have been inimerscd in 
the half paganism of popery at tliis vesy day. 

« And to descend to the undertaking in 
fhvourof whidi wc arc at present assembled ; 
—all that has been accomplished by it in 
India, and is now accomplishing, as intro 

ductoiy, we trust, to a rdigious change not 
less glorious or extensive tlian the Reforma- 
tion, may be regarded by its active friends 
as, in some sense, a reward for having re- 
fused to be controulcd by the dissuasive ar- 
guments, and desponding predictions, of 
many very worthy deprecators of rashness 
and enthusiasm. 

**■ It IS from this quarter that we may 
hear disapprobation in form of the question, 
Wliat can wc do tigainst an evil of such 
enormous magnitude, and so consolidated ? 
It may be answered, (and dtis h.i*) indeed 
been already suggested), What you can do, 
in the sense of what precise quantity of ef- 
fect a severe calculation may promise from 
a given eftbrt, is not always to be the iiilc 
of conduct ; for this would be to deny the 
absolute authority of the divine Ma<:tcr. 
We reftise to obey him for lii^ own salve, 
and reiuse witli an impious arrogance, if we 
insist oil being endowed, or on the right of 
acting as if we could be endowed, with lus 
own foresight of consequences, that fori'sight 
on whieh, we may presume, arc fuuiuled 
tlic wise reasons of his commands. It may 
be added, that tlie contrary spiiit has been 
signally honoured, inasmuch as souic of the 
roust effectual and the noblest servites ren- 
dered to God in all time, have begun niucli 
more in the prompting of zeal to attemjn 
something for him, as it were at all hazards, 
than ill iigorous estimates of tlic probable 
measure of effect. 

We may observe also, how all history 
abounds with great effects foomhttle causes, 
tlius indeed representing a prevailing fact in 
the constitution of tlie world. Some such 
consequences now existing in magnitude, 
bear a pucolianty of character winch will 
hardly allow us to look at them without a 
reference to their origination ; others have 
80 blended in the conformation of the ordi- 
nary state of things, tliat they do not neccs- 
fianly nor readily suggest the tliought of 
their first causes. 1 'hc actual condition of 
our part of the world consists of a mimber 
of grand, distinguishable, though combined 
effects, at various distances from their re- 
spective causes ; how interesting it would be 
to survey backward tlieir progress ; but they 
ore bu familiarised around us tliat ,wc arc 
aeZdoni reminded of the manner and tlie di- 
minutivencss in which they began. A mys- 


terious hand threw a particle of a cause, if 
we may so ipcf^, among the eluments ;i: 
had the principle of attraction in it; it 
found something akin to it to combine with, 
obtaining so on augmentation, to be in- 
stantly again augmented, of the attracting 
and assimilating power, which grew in a 
ratio that became at kngth stupendous; 
and it exhibits the final result, (if any result 

} ret attained could be called final), in per- 
laps a grand modification of Uic condition 
of a people, a continent, a large portion of 
die globe. What was the commencement 
of the true religion in this land, and of those 
several reformations which have {tartly re- 
stored it from its corruptions ? And what 
would be the term of proportion, according 
to our principles of judging, between the 
object as seen in the diininuuvcnebs of Uie 
incipient cause, and in its present extent of 
prevalence ?— between, ul we may be allow- 
ed the figure), the germ in the acorn and 
the majesue oak ? 

“ A result thus growing to an immense 
magnitude from a cnu'.o iippareiitly so in- 
considerable at tlic conimcricemeijt, i>> the 
collective consequence of a great number of 
caut>i:s progressively starting and multiply- 
ing into consentaneous operation, each of 
them respL'i tivi'Iy having in the same man- 
ner its enlarging scne>, of consequenv.e.s. 
And in looking to the future progrc.‘-s of tliis 
iinderttiking in India, is it not {H^rfeecly ru- 
tioniil to ussmne, that many small means 
and little events wiU be, in tlieir respeitivo 
times and places, the cumincnccmcnts, and 
m a sense tin* causes, ol’ trains uf coiim - 
queiiees mteruuually advimcmg and cnlaig- 

iiig 

After the ehxjULncL* of Foster we 
fear that our reaiU'rs will be little tlis- 
posed to care for any of our opinions 
oil this subjivt, expressed in our own 
more homely and feebler words. Yet 
they may perhaps txcuse us for ui- 
temptiiig to state the wliolo argument 
in a concise form. 

It is assumed then, as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that the Fhii.stian reli- 
gion is not only the best of all reli- 
gions, but the only true one — and that 
it cannot exist aiiiofig men witliout pn- 
rifying, exalting, and enlighteiiing the 
character of nations. To introduce 
Cliristianity into any country what- 
ever, where it was iioi formerly known, 
even into a country where superstition 
may have assumed its least hiileous 
form, would therefore be to confer on 
inestimable benefit on its inlubitanis. 
I’liis being the case, it becomes a duty 
incuiiibeiil upon aU individuals and 
states, in proportion to tlieir means, 
to attempt the conversion unto Chris- 
tianity of nil heathen nations. But it 
becomes, more especially, a duty in- 
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cumbentupon all great Christian states^ 
to diffuse over the kingdoms subjected 
to their sway^ that religion which has 
been the cause of then* own superior 
wisdom, virtue, happiness, and power ; 
and if they are deterred from so doing, 
by any fears lest the knowledge so 
comniunicated might ultimately render 
thesubject people independent, then are 
they, when enjoying the greatest bles- 
sing of heaven, afraid of bestowing it 
on others, lest some part of their own 
temporal prospenty might be sacrificed 
to the eti rnal happiness of millions un- 
born. But it is obvious, or demon- 
strable, that it is for the advantage of 
all nations of the earth, that they 
should be all enlightened mid free, and, 
that even ])olitieally, Britain, for ex- 
ample, would be benefited by the spread 
of Christianity over India. The ar- 
giiniciit, therefore, against attempting 
to christianize India, founded on the 
danger that might titena* result to our 
dominions there (which by the way, is 
now well known to be a bug-bear) is 
untenable, because it is in direct op- 
position to every prineijile of justice to 
our fidlow creatures, or of gratitude to 
our Creator. It is now universally ad- 
mitted, that the Hindoo superstition, 
i.s the most odious that has ever exist- 
ed among mankind, because tlie most 
immoral and uninteJlectiial, aii<[ in all 
things debasing, polluting, and de- 
forming human nature. It is there- 
fore, clear as the light of day, that we, 
a nation of Christians and philosophers, 
are bound, by the very tenure on 
which we hol(l our elevated existence 
from the great God, to spread over 
the eartli tliat religion, witliout which 
men are like the brutes that perish— 
and that we are not Christians, if we 
dare for one moment basely to think, 
that there can be any spot on that 
earth, for the sake of whose children 
Christ did die, over which Christianity 
ovfr/it not to be spread. But it is ar- 
gued by others again, that certain su- 
perstitions are indestructible. This is 
a mere assertion, not only unsupported 
by facts, but at varkince with all the 
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events in the history of man. And, 
with respect to tlie Hindoo supersti- 
tion, in particular, as it has no founda- 
tion in nature— however strongly it is 
supported by custom and institution— 
but on the contrary, exists in defiance 
and violation of sil the principles of 
humanity — so must it be, of all reli- 
gious that ever existed, tlic strongest 
when uiiattackcd, and the weakest 
when those passions and affections of 
the soul shall be made to rise up in 
array against it, which are now bowed 
down before it in sad and hopeless cap- 
tivity. That the Hindoo superstition 
maj/ theretbre be overthrown, no ra- 
tional mind can deny. The question, 
then, is, how shall this be accomplish- 
ed — ^and the answer at once is, by en- 
abling the natives to discover what is 
Christianity. This can be accomplish- 
ed only by Christian missions, and the 
dissemination of the Bible over India. 
No one has ever said or thought, that 
Christianity will sou7i be the religion 
of those vast countries. But reason, 
sense, experience, all tell wdth one 
united voice of thunder, that truth, 
if only given a fair chance for its life, 
will most miraculously prevail — they 
also tcU us, that we are placed lien*, 
not to wait for the decrees of (iod, in 

the blind indolence of fatalism, but 
that tlie human soul is to work out on 
earth the intindates of heaven. We 
are not to expect to sec the visiblf3 arm 
of (iod sliivtTirig the temples of ido- 
latry, and breaking into fragments 
that fearful superstition which has been 
so long sufiered to overshadow a mi- 
serable people. Neither are we to ex- 
pect to do this ourselves. But our 
trust is in the mystery of lime — ^and 
none who have understood the past 
need di'spair of the future. Let any 
of our readers consider this our con- 
cluding paragraph, as containing a 
number of consecutive propositions all 
linked together, and leading to the 
establishment of the expediency and 
duty of missions to the east— and point 
out to us, if he can, any weakness or 
vacancy in the chain. 
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Till; Astronomical Discourses of this 
celebratod Preacher producctl, ]KTha|)8, 
a stronger^ if not a more lasting un- 
pression^ on the public mind, th.-in any 
other display of ]mlpit oratory lu our 
country during tliis age. I'hey ap-i 
peered when the autlior's reputation 
for eloqueiiec waK higher than had 
ever been attained by any jireacber 
in Scotland hince tlie ri't'orm.ition — and 
it was instantaneously and universally 
acknowledged that tlio ivork whicli he 
bad sent from the pre,vs was equal in 
power and splendour to hi*^ noblest ex- 
hibitions in the pulpit. It proved to 
the satisfactiou of all men that his 
command over their minds was legiti- 
mate,— and that though strengtliencd 
and made more irresistibh* by the liv- 
ing energies of the voice aiul eye, — 
it lay ill the highest faculties of our 
nature, reason and iinaginatian. They, 
howevQ*, who would cliaracterise those 
discourses as exhibiting the boundless 
flights and fanciful Ulustrations of 
TOetry,— and wo believe many have 
done so,— seem to us very ignorant of 
their real merits. It is true that the 
language often expands into the iiiag- 
iiiflcence, and kindles into the lustre 
of poetry, as all language does when 
gem us speaks of the great works of 
God. But the power of the preacher 
consists in distinctly presenting to the 
view even of unscientific minds, all the 
glorii.>s of astronomy, in the grand out- 
lines of its system, — so that the very 
humblest is made to feel the omnipotence 
of the Deity as ]>rofoundly as the very 
highest intdlect. It is not because the 
preaclicr utters any thing new, either 
in subject or illustration, that he thus 
elevates our conceptions ; but he does 
sOj by a grand and sweeping picture 
of wonders whicli all know to exist, 
and by a devout and empassioned ho- 
mage of the Being who upholds them 
in his creation. While our souls are 
thus filled with the most august con- 
ceptions of the Deity, the preacher does 
not leave us in the hopelessness of our 
conscious insignificance; but shows 
to us, from the whole analogy of na- 
ture, that in the inidiSt of all his omni- 


potence and all its uniraaghied works, 
the l>eity cares for us the insects of a 
speck, and that we liv*’ and w-iil live 
in his mercy and redeemiiig love. I'he 
object of the Astronuinical Discourses 

is to dll the soul with a sense of 
the omnipotence of God, and, at the 
siimc time, witli a couvicliun that onr 
own utter frailty does not exclude us 
from his thoughts. The preacher ex- 
plains the grouiidlessiu‘ss of that scep- 
ticism which fears because Gotl is great, 
and w'e are less than nothing, — he 
heaps image iq>on image, iiiul fhllowa 
out train ujion train of reasoning to 
elevate our conceptions of the Deity, 
and to humble ihose of ourselves, — 
but he h'uves us at last, not sLaiuhiig 
at a hopeless distance from Him, but 
like chiliiren, stiong in jiiety and trust- 
ing in the strength of their pan‘nt's 
love. Whatever objections may be 
made, either fairly or not, to the style 
or spirit of “ this great argument/' it 
has been felt by all that the Astrono- 
mical Discourses have b(.ncflted incal- 
culably the cause of reh^mon, by ck'v- 
nting, and at the same time, cnliglit- 
ening and cheering our conceptions of 
the moral government of the universe, 
Thatwork, tlierefbre, excited through- 
out Jin tain a strong desire for scTinons 
by the same author, on subjects, w’c 
will not say of more universal interest, 
for that cannot be, but of more various 
applicability to the religious feelings of 
our nature. Wc longtnl for devotion- 
al helps from the same pious and power- 
ful mind, in all the mysteries of our 
faith, — ^and feeling that Christianity 
deals with the pnifouiidest passions 
that shake our nature, we wished to 
hear of its oixTation on them, from 
the same lips that had told us of the 
wonders of the heavens, and of our 
olliaiice witli the Power that created 
and sustains them. 

The present volume will, we think, be 
gratefully accqited as, in fact, con- 
ferring upon us such a service. It is, 
in most things, all that we hopd ; and 
if there be certain faults of diffusencss 
and repelitif>n ilisporniblc in it, these, 
wcarc conviinvd, arc almost neccssari- 
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ly inherent in compositions of such a 
cnaractcr. Impassioned and flowing 
orations^ such as these in general are^ 
— and originally composed for the pul- 
pit^ — cannot but occasionally fatigue 
the mind in perusal^ — but at the same 
time it is obvious, that they possess a 
freedom, a boldness, and an impetuosi- 
ty, with which sermons written only 
to be read could never have been in- 
spired. Even in leading them silent- 
ly, the ear soon gets accustomed to their 
modulation, which is for the most part 
grand and liarmonious — and if there 
be in it rather too much manner, it is 
at least, that of a master. 

It cannot, wc think, be denied that 
sermons arc not, in general, very good 
readmg. Nor is this owing to the 
luk< ‘Warm ness of readers, so much as 
to tb(' iiicompi'tency of preachers. In 
a printed s(‘rinon, at least, we expect 
Roinething like views of human nature, 
and a knowlcd, of human life, — ^if 
not exhibiting great philosophical 
power, yet surely a])ostolic fervour and 
simplicity. If we find in sermons nei- 
ther the one nor other of these, there 
seems no good reason for reading them 
at all— and we neither can nor ought 
to admit their author to be privilegeil 
to sjieak publicly as a teacher. This 
does not hold equally of sermons 
delivcrctl in a church. Wego to church 
to pray, and to worship God. The in- 
fiucnct* of the place — the sanctity of 
the ministerial office— the worth, it 
may be, of the man who hold.s it — the 
devotion necessarily inspired by the 
recurrence of a hallowed day — all ren- 
der the Sabbath-service most blessed 
to human beings. Even though the 
sermon we then hear may be in itself 
of little value — is heard by the heart 
in it.s holiest mood, — and the good which 
it may contain, is received among the 
other sacred influences of the house of 
(iod. But published sermons are not 
always perused in such lofty states of 

mind, nor can they be ; and if they 
are not only destitute of any remark- 
able intellectual ixiwer, but also un- 
adorned by the simplicity of the gos- 
pel, or the beauty of holiness — the 
least arrogant and self-sufficient read- 
er may lay them aside in weariness 
or disgust, unwilling that high things 
should be debused, pure tilings sullied, 

or mysterious things profaned. The 
evil of dull, stupid, confused, and ill- 
written sermons, is one of considerable 
magnitude ; and no more effectual 
VoL. V. 
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plan could be devised for alienating 
the youthful mind from habits of re« 
ligious meditation, than to weary 
them with such sermons by way of 
religious exercise. The benefit th^ 

is incalculable which a volume of tni^ 
ly good sermons must confer on die 
rising generation, when it has been 
widely established as a family-book, 
as this of Dr Chalmers will inevitably 
be — ^and that benefit is produced, as 
well by the good which such a family- 
book docs, as the evil which it prevents. 

But there is another class of ser- 
mons of which the evil, though it is 
much greater, will not by many be so 
readily admitted — and these are mo- 
ral sermons — that is to say, sermons 
from which religion, os essential to all 
morality, is upon principle excluded. 
Ill them we find sometimes cold and 
bare metaphysics, in the place of the 
awful and sublime mysteries of the 
gospel — the self-sufficiency of specula- 
tive minds arranging into all their 
classes the duties born of ' human so- 
ciety, and that reflate the dealings 
of men, in place of that prostration of 
the true Christian spirit that looks to 
God alone for its duties, and the mean- 
ing of its duties — and worst of all, a 
confident security in the power of 
mere human virtues, whether of pas- 
sive or active benevolence, to work 
out the salvation of man, in place 
of a huinblt* confession of the utter 
worthlessness of them all, except- 
ing as they are inspired by, and ex- 
ist in the will of God, as revealed to 
mankind in the Christian dismnsa- 
tion. Let no one deny that sudi ser- 
mons exist, written too by men of 
amiable and elegant minds, and in- 
corporated with the body of our theo- 
logy. Let them at once rather say, 
that such sermons are the best of all. 
But wiser men know that all the 
sources of the jj^ighest eloquence are 
dried up in the mere moral preacher— 
that his faidi subdues all feelings to 
one level, and that far from an elevat- 
ed one — and that, philosopher though 
he may be, he is blind to the only 
true piiilosophy, that of Christianity.' 
These are the’ preachers, who, by ex- 
aggerating human virtues, have some- 
tinies come to speak of man as of God* 
— who have not feared to bring for- 
ward a heathen philosopher by the 
side of a blessed name— and who,- 
throwing into the shade the divinity 
of Christ, have sought for his resem- 

3N 
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blance In Soerates^ willing^ as it might 
seem, to consider them both in the 
light of pure, unoffending, and suffer- 
ing mortals, rat to death by men who 
could not understand either their wis- 
dom or their innocence. Of tlic danger 
of such preaching as this, it is im- 
possible to give an exaggerated pic- 
ture^ 

But there still remains anotlier class 
of preachers, of whom we would say a 
very few words — orthodox prearhers. 
Mr Foster has wTitten an essay on 
the causes of the aversion of men of 
cultivated taste to evangelical religion^ 
and in the i)re8cut volume I>r Chalmers 
has a sermon on a subject sonicwliat 
similar. are almost disposed to 

think that neither of them has trcat<^ 
ed his theme with perfect candour. 
It must he, and ought to be hateful 
not to men of cultivated taste alone, 
but to all men of right feeling, to hear 
the pure simplicity of the language of 
the New Testament profaned, by be- 
ing incorporated with the vile and vul- 
gar slang of many, called orthodox or 
evangelical, preacliers. The vital doc- 
trines of Christianity come polluted, 
degraded, and vulgarised, from their 
mouths — in one confused and undis- 
tingui&hable mass, 'fhu most dread 
ideas arc associated with those of the 
most familiar sort — a rude eagerness 
takes the place of a Icfly cnthusiavsm — 
and words, that the soul fears to heiir 
unless HI hours of high and solemn 
reparation, are impiously vollied out 
y ignorant and uneducated men, 
among all the hideousness or mean- 
ness of their own sectariuii jargon. 
Now, in such cases, it is not the man 
of cultivated taste who feels disgust 
and aversion at the mere phraseology 
of such predchers, but it is the man of 
real piety, who is shocked hy the 
blasphemous spirit of their liarangues. 
It is shocking to sec one of the blind- 
est of the umnitiiitcd discharging the 
office of high-priest — lo see 
Fools rush in where angch fear to tread.’* 
It is true that the roynU'iies of 
Christianity ate, by the influence of 
the Ldvine S}>irit, made intelligible to 
the most humble— but,' we are not to 
take the humility of the orthodox up- 
on their own word, nor to believe 
them to speak that of God when their 
minds are obviously under the con- 
tinued influence of thoughts, energies, 
feelings^ and recollections of a low, 
grovening, and earth-born n.ilure, and 
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such as ai*e loathsome in a man, and, 
therefore, can form no part of a Chris- 
tian. The solution of many of the 
great difficulties which, to an unbe- 
lieving mind, exist in the Christian 
faith, IS to be found in the dqith of hu- 
man passion — and they who would ex- 
plain them must know something of 
the mysterieK of joy und gtief, and of 
all the manifoitl agitations that tra- 
vel like tempests through om- souls 
— else may they rave of orthodoxy for 
ever without really awakening one 
mind to a true sense of its coiiditiuii ; 
for how can we draw light from them 
who are themselves silting in dark- 
ness 

Now (using the words in a sense that 
will be plain,) of the two, wi* cannot 
help considering the mural preacher less 
ptni'cious than the orthodox. The one 
IS sadly dcflrientnruloubc, but the other 
is wholly blind ; for hc-liiisneilhen ulti- 
vation of mind siiftirunt to enable him 
to discover clearly mere moral axioms, 
nor that wisdom of the heait suf- 
ficient to comprehend the mysteries of 
Christianity. I'he moral preacher too, 
provided we arc on our guard, cannot 
lead us far astray— for, it may be said, 
that he walks through grounds already 
laid out, uiul provided wdtli cl(‘ar paths 
— whereas the orlliodox preacher of 
the class described, is like a blind man 
pictendiiig to be om guide along the 
shores of tlie sen, nut only ignorant of 
its rjuick sands, but of the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide. The one, finally, 
deals with caution of the things of 
this world — the other rashly stumbles 
forward into the vastiiesjs of eternity. 

Now, all this should be considered 
before it is asserted that men of culti- 
vated minds are naturally averse to 
evangelical religion, or that they are 
to be blamed for being so to certain 
kinds of it. Sliew them evangelical 
religion as it really is, and we believe 
that men of cultivated taMtc, provided 
they be also men of real intellectual 
power, will prefer it to mere dry and 
unsatisfactory raor.ahty. They will 
sec the face of the lininan soul reflect- 
ed in the depths of the love of God, 
with features more celestial than it 
ever before assumed to tlicir unassisted 
vision. When confounded or afflicted 
by calamity, they will sec, flow'iiig 

from that source, waters of comfort 
roori) pure and copious than ever flow- 
ed over the failed verdure of life from 
tlic shallow urn of human virtu.\ 
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M^e well know that both Foster and 
Chalmers have advanced other rea- 
sons for the aversion of such men to 
whiit is called evangelical religion. — 
Foster, especially, has attributed it, in 
great measure, to the power which the 
virtues of magnanimity and courage, 
as exhibited iii Greek ami Roiiun 
ht(»ry, continue to exert over the mo- 
ral judgments of men wliu have, in 
youth, been devoted to classical litera- 
ture. And we grant that there is 
weight in his argument. Rut nnless 
we greatly mistake, none but the 
weakest of scholars bestow any per- 
manent undue love or admiration 
on the heroes of aiiiicjuity who light 
Ijefore us in the Iliad of lloincr, 
fur example, or form their inorul 
judgments on their practice, as if 
they had been retd living men, They 
exist in a world of their own, unlike 
ill almost all things to that in which 
we move. Yet, though we I’eel that 
ijo such men ever tlitl exist, we feel, 
at the same time, that they are poeti- 
cal representatives of an age which is 
called by way of eminence, the heroic. 
We delight in them, therefore, as in 
beings like but most unlike to our- 
iielvc s — beings created out of imperft et 
realities by the imagination of a great 
jioet, and breathing the undecay- 
ed spirit of antiquity. The virtues 
which they possess, we feel to be the 
virtues of an early era of society, 
and we feel at once their strength 
and their weakness. Ko sensible man 
ever thought Achilles a perfect model 
of a hero, except as a Greek before the 
walls of Troy — nor does any sensible 
man i>ay much deference to the wis- 
dom of Nestor. On the contrary, the 
lhad delights and enchains us by the 
vivid and moving picture which it ex- 
])ibits of the barbarous spirit of a bar- 
barous age. 

I'liough, therefore, men of cultivat- 
ed taste may think, and think rightly, 
that such imperfect virtues, as the 
courage and magnanimity of the he- 
roic ages arc better than any other ht- 
ted for poetry, we do not believe that 
they often, if ever, carry their admira- 
tion of them so far os to prefer them, 
in their hearts, to the virtues incul- 
cated by evangelical religion, and to 
ilislike that religion because its spirit 
is hostile to that of the mythological 
religion of antiquity. On the contrary, 
we believe, that those scholars who 
have studied the Greek poetry most 


philosophically, and who have perused, 
in general with most earnestness, the 
character and spirit of all antiquity, 
feel most profoundly the utter inade- 
quacy of all its most splendid displays, 
to satisfy our highest < onceptions even 
of* mere human virtue — .uul that their 
conviction of the tnitli oi' Christianity, 
and of the superior ewellencc of the 
character it breathes, is rendered more 
deep and stedfast by their knowledge 
of the melancholy debasement of the 
human mind, in the ancient world, as 
w^ll during the most simple state of 
manners, as that of the highest refine- 
ment and civility. 

When such evangelical preachers as 
FosU'r himself, or Chalmers, speak, in 
the language of Scripture, of Christian 
virtues, to men of the finest education, 
there is no fear of their inspiring their 
hearers either with disgust or aver- 
sion. If the doctrine of the depravity 
of human nature is true — and that it 
is so, the virtues of men speak as 
clearly as their vices, and their happi- 
ness even more affectingly than tlicir 
misery — mankind must know and feel 
it to be true, however much they may 
at times wish to hide it from them- 
sedves. By such preachers they will 
heoi* that and other mysteries sixiken 
of as mysteries ought to be— gradually 
unfolded in the light of the gospel, 
and not forced upon them in dark- 
ness ; and thus, while all those feel- 
ings of our human hearts arc awakened 
by tlieir eloquence, on which the proof 
of the truth of vital Christianity de- 
pends, wc will not fail to hear respon- 
ses of that truth eclioed hack to us 
from all the passing scenes and events 
of this our agitating mortal existence. 

It is because this volume of Ser- 
mons, by Dr (llhaimcrs, contains a 
discussion of many of those great ques- 
tions of vital Christianity, that we 
think it even more valuable than his 
Astronomical Discourses. He is the 
minister of Christ, and therefore feels 
it to be his duty not to fear to explain 
luB Word. He is not ashamed of the 
sacred volume ; and therefore, unlike 
many of the timid preachers of the 
day, who wish not to offend the pre- 
judices of their hearers, he discloses 
its contents, however humiliating they 
may be to the pride of man. Yet his 
doctrine leaves us far happier beings 
than the cold comfort of the moralist. 
He sjieaks of our high alliance with 
God, and deals with a creed, whoso 
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various mysteries alternately depress 
or elevate— as they now reveal to ns 
our degradation and depravity, or hold 
up that scheme of redemption by which 
wc are made worthy of Kternal Life. 

The great object of tliese Discourses 
is st^^ted by Dr Chalmers himself in 
his preface, in his very happiest manner. 

** -The doctrine which is most urgently 
and iDoet frequently in!>ihted on, in the fol- 
lowing voluQje, IS that of the depravity of 
kumau nature, and it were certainly cruel 
to expose the unworthiness of man for the 
single object of disturbing him. But the 
cruelty is turned into kindness, when, along 
with the knowledge of the disease, there is 
offered an adequate and all powerful re- 
medy. It is impossible to have a true per- 
ception of our own character, in the sight of 
God, without feeling our need of acquittal ; 
and in opposition to every obstacle, which 
the justice of God seems to hold out to it, 
this want is provided for in the Gospel. 
And it is equally impossible to have a true 
perception of the character of Gml, as being 
Utterly repugnant to sin, without feeling the 
need of amendment ; and in opposiuon to 
every obstacle, which the mipotency of man 
holds out to it, this want is also provided 
for in the GospeL There we behold the 
amplest securities for the peace of the guilty. 
But there do we also behold securities equal- 
ly ample for their progress, and their per- 
fection in holiness. Insomuch, that in every 
genuine disciple of the New Testament, we 
not only see one who, delivered from tlie 
burden of his fears, rejoices in hope of a 
coiiiiug glory — ^but we sec one who, set free 
from the bondage of corruption, and ani- 
mated by d new love and a new desire, is 

honest in the purposes, and strenuous in the 
efforts, and abundant in the works of ube- 
^cncc. He feels the instigations of sin, and 
in thui respect he differs from an angel. 
But be follow's not the insugations of sin, 
and in this respect he differs from a natural 
or unconverted man. He may experience 
the motkms of die- fle8b<-.-but be walks not 
after the flesh. So that in him we may 
view the picture of a man struggling with 
effect against his earth-hom propensities, 
and yet hateful to himself for the very exis- 
tence of them — holier than any of the peo- 
ple around him. and yet humbler than them 
^ — ^realizing, from Ume to time, a jiositive 
increase to tlie grace and excellency of his 
character, and yet beconung more tciulerly 
conscious every day of its remaining defor- 
mities — gradually expanding in attainment, 
as well as in desire, towards the light and 
the liberty of heaven, and yet groaning un- 
der a yoke from which death alone will 
fully emancipate liim.'* 

Our readers thus know what kind 
of creed they are to expect in this vo- 
lume ; and if' they have been content- 
ed hitherto to hug themselves on their 
virtues^ or on their proprieties^ no 
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doubt they will stumble at the vary 
threshold but they who have read 
their Bible with an understanding 
heart — who have meditated on the his- 
tory of the hperies — or who can read 
the silent annals of their own souls — 
will turn with profound emotion to 
these commentaries on the doctrines of 
the New Testaniont. The diftereiice 
between a moralist and a Christian is 
this, that the former considers human 
nature merely impel feet — but capable, 
by means of reason, strengthened by 
education, of discharging its duties on 
earth to the satisfaction of itself and 
Its Creator ; and thinking so, he relies 
for the future on the goodness of that 
(Veator. The Christian considers hu- 
man nature, not merely as imperfect, 
hilt as fallen and depraved, and utterly 
incApable of arriving, by tlie exercise 
of Its faeultie.<;, at tlic noblest height 
of virtue. Of a future he has no 
hope — but over that bridge which the 
cross of the Redeemer forms over 
the chasm of sin and death, now se- 
jiarnting us from God. Tliat this lat- 
ter creed is true, is piaeticully acknow- 
ledged and proveil by all mankiiul and 
their history. For if oiir nature were 
merely imperfect, and if human error 
and VICO were produced entirely, or 
nearly .^,o, by human institutions and 
the comse of human affiirs, there 
must have occurred in the world many 
examples of human virtue nearly ap- 
proaching to perfection, both m indi- 
viduals and nations. Rut, alas ! the 
]>erfcclability of human nature is but 
an idle dream. Wisdom, in its high- 
est worldly sense, is akin to folly, and 
the man of the highest moral virtue 
often suddenly sinks, as througli a 
quicksand, into sJiamefiil and fatal 
transgression. But admit the doctrine 
of depravity and tlie fall of man, and 
while thus his nature is rendered more 
awful and mysterious, yet does his 
history on earth become less unintel- 
ligible. His griefs, his agonies, his 
melancholy, and his despair, are then 
reasonable things — while, otherwise, 
they would be but foolishness and 
mockery. If human nature were never 
more innocent and wiser than it now 
is, it would seem quite impossible to 
account for many of its deepest dreams 
of remorse for the past, ond of hope iu 
the future. But in the struggle which 
it is constantly carrying on with its 
fallen self, and in its conscious depen- 
dence on the hand of God lifting it 
up from its degradation, may be seen 
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proofs of a great doctrine, by whieh 
many of the otherwise unintelligible 
phenomena of the human soul can be 
to a certain degree explained^ or at 
least enlightened. 

But we must now give our readers 
.some specimens of the manner in which 
Dr Chalmers treats such themes. The 
volume contains seventeen Sermons,* 
of which we give the titles below. 
We find that our limits will not allow 
us to analyze any of these fine com- 
positioiiu — so we must, for the present 
at least, content ourselves witli two 
extracts from the 5th and 6th Ser- 
mons. 

** God is not man — nor can wc measure 
what IS due to him, by what is due to our 
fellows in society. He made u^, and he 
upholds ub, and at his will tlic life which is 
in us, will, like the expiring vapour, pass 
:iway ; and tlie tabernacle ot the body, that 
rurioub frame-work which man tliiiiks he 

can move at lus onrn plettsuic, when it is 
only in God that he moves, as well us lives, 
and has his being, will, wlicn abandotud 
by Its spirit, mix with the dust out of wluch 
It was t< trilled, and enter again into tlic im- 
conscious glebe from which it was taken. 
It was indeed a wondrous preferment for 
unshapen clay to be wrought into so Hnc an 
organic structure, but not more wondrous 
surely tlun that the soul which aminates it 
should have been created out of notliing— . 
and what shall we sa)’, if the compound be- 
ing so originated, and so sustained, and de- 
ju'iiding on the will of another for every 
moment of Iiis continuance, is found to 
spurn the thought of God, in distaste and 
disaffection, away from him ? When the 
spirit returns to him who sitteth on the 
thriiic — when the question is pm. Amid all 
the multitude of your doings in the world, 
what have you done unto me ? — when the 
rightful ascendency of his claims over every 
riiovoment of tlie creature is made manifest 
hy him wrho judgeth righteously — when the 
high but just pretensions of all things being 

done to his ^lory— of the entire heart beinj; 
consecrated in every one of its regards to his 
person and character— of the whole man 
being set apart to his service, and every 
compromise being done away, between the 
world on the one hand, and that Being on 
the other, who is jealous of his honour 
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when thcM high preCengiona Mt vp aod 
brought into comparison with character 
and the conduct of any one of us, and it bn 
inquired in how far we have rendered unto 
God the ever-breathing gratitude flipt ie 
due to him, and that obedience wliich we 
should feel at all times to be our task and 
OUT obligation— how shall we fare in that 
great day of examination, if it be found 
that tills has not been the tendency of our 
nature at all ? and when he who is not a 
man shall thus enter into judgment with us, 
how shall we be able to stand ? 

** Amid all tlic praise we give and re- 
ceive from eacli other, we may have no 
claims to tliat substantial praise which com- 
eth from God only. Men may be satisfied, 
but it followeih not that God is satisfied. 
Under a ruinous delusion upon this subject, 
we may fancy ourselves to be rich, and 
have need of nothing, while, in fact, we are 
naked, and destitute, and blind, and mi- 
serable. And thus it is, that there is a mo- 
rality of this world, which stands in direct 
opposition to tlic humbling representation's 
of the gospel; which cannot comprehend 
what it means by the utter worthlessness 
and depravity of our nature ; which pas- 
sionately repels this statement, and that too 
on its own consciousness of attainments su- 
perior to those of the sordid, and the pro- 
fligate, and the dishonourable ; and is for- 
tified in Its resistance to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, by the flattering testimonials which 
It gatliers to its respectability and its worth 
from the various quarters of human society, 

“ A just sense of the extent of claim 
which God has upon bis own creatures, 
would lay open tins hiding-place of security 
—would le^ us to sec, that to do some 
tilings for our neighbours, is not the same 
with doing all things for our Maker — that a 
natural principle of honesty to man, is al- 
togcthci distinct from a principle of entire 
dcvotcdiicss to (h>d — that the tithe which we 
bestow upon others, is not an equivalent for 
a total dedication unto God of ourselves, 
iuid of all which belongs to uk — that we 
may present those around us with many an 
offering of kindness, and nut present our 
bodies a living sacrifice to God, which is 
our reasonable service— that we may earn a 
cheap and easy credit for such virtues as 
will satisfy the world,' and be utter strangers 
to the self-denial, arid the spirituality, and 
the mortification, of every eartldy desire, 
and the affection for the things that are 
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• I. The Necessity of the Spirit to give Effect to the Preaching of the Gospel— IJ. The 
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VI. The Necessity of a Mediator between God and Man — VII. The FoUy of Men mea- 
suring themselves by themselves.— V HI. Christ the Wisdom of God. - IX. The Pim- 
dples of Love— X. Gratitude not a Sordid Affection — XI. 7'he Affection of Moral Es- 
teem towards God XII. The Eiiiptiness of Natural Virtue — XIII. The Natural En- 

niil} of the \lmd against God— XI V. The Power of the Gospel to dissolve the Enmity 
of the Human if cart against God— XV. The Evils of False Security.— XVI. The Union 
of Truth and Mercy in the Gospd.— XVll. The Purifying Influence of the Cbristian Faith 
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«bove;'^l of which giaeefr enter as essen- 
tial ingredients into the sanctification of the 
gospel*’*— Serin. V. The Judfftneni of Meti 
compared with ifte Judgment of God. 

. ** Before we conrludc, wc shall just ad- 
vsrt to another sense, in which the Media- 
tor between God and man may be affirmed 
to have laid his hand upon them both : — 
He fills up that mysterious interval which 
lies between every corptireal being, and the 
God who is a spirit and is invisible. 

No man hath seen God at any time,— 
anil the power which is unseen is terrible. 
Fancy trembles lieforc its own picture, and 
Miperifition throws its darkest imagery over 

!t. The voice of the thunder is awful, 
but not so .awful as the conception of tliat 
angry Being wdm sits in mybtcrious conceal- 
ment, .and gi\cs it all its energy. In these 
sketches of the imagination, fear ib burc to 
predominate. Wc gather an impression of 
Nature’s God, from those scent's where Na- 
uire threatens, and looks dreadful. We 
i>]>eak not of the theology of the srliools, and 
the empty parade of its d.'tnonstrutions. — 
Wc spenic of tlic theology of actual feeling, 
— that theology which is sure to derive its 
lessons fioin tlie quarter whence tlie human 
heart derives its strongest sensations, — and 
we refer botli to your own feelings, and to 
the history ()f this world’s opinions, if God 
is more felt or more present to your iiiu- 
ginations m the peacefulness of spring, or 
the loveliness of a summer landscape, tfian 
when winter with its mighty elements swu'ps 
the fore'^t of its leaves,— when tlie rushing 
oi the storm is heard upon our windowJi, and 
man decs to cover Imnnelf fnim the de.sola. 
tion that walketh over tin: surface of the 
world. 

“ If nature and her elements be dreiidfal, 
bow- drciodfid that myslenous and unseen 
Being, who sits behind the elements lie h:i' 
tbrined, and gives liirih and movement to 
all things ! It i*. the mystery in which he 

is shrouded,— It is that dark and unknown 
region of i^jniits, where he reigns in glory, 
and Stands revealed to the immediate view 
of his wor<>lHpper5, — it is the inexplicable 
manner of his being so far removed from 
that province of sense, witlnn which tlic un- 
derstanding of man can expatiate, — it is its 
totid unlikeness to all that natuie can fur- 
nish to the eye of the body, or to the con- 
ception of the mind which {inmiat''s it,— it 
» all this which tlirows the Being who 
formed us at a distance so inaccessible,— 
whicli throws an impenetrable mantle over 
his way, and gives us the idea of some dark 
and untrodden interval betwixt the glory of 
God, and all tiiat is visible and created. 

Now, Jesus Clmst has lifted up this 
mysterious veil, or rather he has entered 
within it. lie is now at the right hand of 
God ; and though' the brightness of his 
Father’s glory, and tlie express image of 
bis person, he appeared to us in the palpable 
characters of a man ; and those high attri- 
butes of truth, and justice, and mercy. 


which could not be fdt or iindeiatood, as 
thev existed ia the abstract and invisible 
Deity, are brought down to our conceptiona 
in a manner tlie most familiar and unpres- 
sivc, by having been mode, through Jesus 
Christ, to flow in utterance from human 
lips, and to beam in expressive physiogno- 
my from a human countenance. 

** So long as 1 liad nothing before me 
but the unseen Spirit of God, my mind 
wandered in uncertainty, my busy fancy 
was free to expatiate, and its images filled 
my heart with disquietude and terror. But 
in the life, and person, and history of Jesus 
Christ, the attributes of the ])eity arc 
brought down to tlie observation of tlie 
senses ; and 1 can no longer mistake them, 
when in the Son, who is the express image 
of his Fatlicr, 1 sec them earned home to 
my understanding by tlie evidence and cx- 
jiression of human organs,— when I sec the 
kindness of the Father, in the tears which 
fell from the Son at the tomb of Lazarus — 
when 1 see his jiiatice blended with his 
mercy, in the exclamation, O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,” by .Icsus Christ; uttered with 
a tone more tender than the sympathy of 
Iminan hosoui ever piompicd, wliile he be- 
wnilefl tlie sentence of its desolation, — and 
in the look of energy and ‘•ignificance which 
be threw upon Peter, I fed the judgment 
of God himself, flashing conviction upon 
my conscience, and tailing me to repent 
wliile his wrath is suspended, and he sliH 
waitcth to be gracious. 

“ And it w’as not a temporary' character 
whi(h he assumed. The huiimn kindness, 
and the human expression which makes it 
intelligible to u*., remained with him tdl his 
latest liimr. 'I'lic) survived his resunrec- 
tion, and he has curried tlicin along with 
liiin tu the mysterious place whicii he now 
(K'cupics. How do I know all this ? 1 

know It fioiii his history,— I hear it in the 
parting words to his mother from tlic cross 
— f see it in his unaltered form when 
he ro‘‘i triumphant from the grave, — 1 per- 
ceive It in his tenderness for the scruples of 
the unbelieving Thomas, — and 1 am given 
to understand, tliat us Ins body retained the 
-mpression of bis own sufferings, so his 
mind retains a sympathy fur ours, as warm, 
and gracious, and endeanng, os ever. We 
have a Priest on liigh, who is touched with 
a fellow feeling of our infirmities. My 
soul, unable to support itsidf in its aerial 
flight among the spirits of the invisible, now 
reposes on Chiist, wlio stands revealed |to 
my conceptions in the figure, the amnic* 
nance, the heart, the sympatliies of a man. 
He has entered within diat veil vrhich hung 
over the glories of the Eternal, — and the 
mysterious inaccessible throne of God is di- 
vested of all its terrors, when 1 think that a 
friend who bears the form of the species, and 
knows its infirmities, is there to plead for 
me.” — Serm. VI. The Ttecessitp of a Media- 
tor hetween God and Mam 
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TALES OF THE HALL ; BY THE RET. GEORGE CRABRE.* 


BurnSj Wordsworth, and Crabbe, are 
the three poets who, in our days, 
have most successfully sought the sub- 
jects and scenes of their inspiration in 
the character and life of the l*eo]ile. 
While most of our otlier great poets 
have in imagination travelled into 
foreign countries, and endeavoured 
to add to those profounder emo- 
tions which all representations of 
human passion necessarily excite, 
that more lively impression of no- 
velty and surprise produced by the 
difference of national manners, and all 
the varieties of external nalurc — or 
have restricted themselves, as, for 
example, in the splendid instance of 
Scott, to one romantic era of history — 
those Three have, in almost all their 
nohk'st compositions, grappled closely 
with the feelings which at all times 
constitute the hearts and souls of our 
own Islanders, so that the haunt of 
their song may be said to have lain in 
the wide and magnificent regions of 
the Britisl) character. Accordingly, 
their poetry has been more deeply telt, 
where it has been felt at all, than that 
of any of their contemporaries. No 
poet ever so lived in the love of the 
people of his native country as Bums 
now lives ; and his poetry has inter- 
mingled itself so vitally w’ith the best 
feelings of their nature, that it will 
exist in Scotland while Scotland re- 
tains her chfxracter for knowledge, mo- 
rality, and religion. Crabbe is, con* 
fcssedly, the must original and vivid 
painter of the vast varieties of common 
life, tho.t England has ever produced ; 
ami while several living poets jKissess a 
more splendid and imposing reputa- 
tion, wc are greatly mistaken if he 
has not taken a firmer hold tliun any 
other, on the melancholy convictions 
of men’s hearts ruiniiialing on the 
good and evil of this mysterious world. 
Wordsworth, again, has produced poe- 
try reflecting the shadows of our exis- 
tence, which has met with a very idn- 
gular kind of reception among the 
people of Britain. For, while he is 
considered by some as a totally mis- 
guided man of genius, and by some as 
a vcrbitier of no merit at ^1, lie is 

looked on by otlierR, and among them 

minds of the first order, as the poet 


who lias seen deeper into the consthii* 
tion of the human soul than any other 
since tlie days of Shakspeare. Thou^ 
therefore, not yet a popular poet, (in 
the noblest sense of tlie word popu- 
lar,) like Burns and Crabbe, Words- 
worth has exerted a power over the 
mind of his age, perhaps, of deeper 
and more permanent operation than 
tliat of all the rest of the poetry by 
whicli it has been elevated and adorn- 
ed. There is not a man of poeticsd 
genius in Britain who is not under 
manifold obligations to his piue and 
angelic muse ; and though the respon- 
ses of her inspiration have been ne- 
glected or scorned by the vulgar and 
the low, they have been listened to 
with the deepest delight by all kin- 
dred spirits, and have breathed a char- 
acter of simplicity and grandeur over 
the whole poetry of the age. 

But though we have thus classed 
these three great poets together, as 
the poets of human nature, who, in 
modem times, have thought nothing 
that belongs to human nature in our 
country unworthy of their regard, no- 
thing surely can be more difi’erent than 
the views they take of its forms and 
bhews, as well as the moods and emo- 
tions which the contemplation of all 
ilK'se aw'akeiis in their hearts. Each is 
in Strength a king— but the boundaries 
of their kingdoms arc marked by clear 
lines of light — and they have achieved 
their gre.itest conquests without the 
invasion of each otlicr’s territory. 

Burns is by far the greatest poet 
that ever sprung from tlic bosom of 
the Peoidc, and lived and died in a 
lowdy condition of lite. Indeed no 

country in the world, but Scotland, 
could have produced such a man — 
ainl Burns will, through all posterity, 
be an object of intense and delighted 
interest, us tlie glorious representative 
of till' national and intellectual character 
of his country, lie was born a poet, if 
ever man wiis, and to liis native ge- 
nius alone is owing the perpetuity of 
his fame. For he manifestly never 
studied poetry as an art, nor reasoned 
on ils principles — nor looketl abroad, 
with the wide kcii of intellect, for ob- 
jects and subjects on which to pour 
out Ills inspiration. The condition oi’ 
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the peasanfary of Scotland^the hap- 
piest, perhaps, that Providence ever 
allowed to the children of labour — was 
not surveyed and speculated on by 
Bums as the field of poetry, but as 
the fidd of his own existence ; and he 
chronicled the events that pass^ there, 
not as food for his ima|pnation as a 
poet, but as food for his heart as a 
man. Hence, when genius impelled 
him to write poetry, poetry came gush- 
ing freshly up from the well of his 
human afiections — and he had nothing 
more to do, than to pour it, like 
streams irrigating a meadowy in many 
a cheerful tide over the drooping 
Ifowers and fading 'verdure of life. 
Imbued with vivid perceptions, warm 
feelings, and strong passions, he sent 
his existence into that of all things, 
animate and inanimate, around him ; 
and not an occurrence in hamlet, 'vil- 
lage, or town, aiiecting in any way the 
happiness of the human heart, but 
roused as keen an interest in the soul 
of Bums, and as genial sympathy, as 
if* it had immediately concerned him- 
self and his own welfare. Other poets 
of moral life have looked on it through 
the aerial veil of imagination — often 
beautified, no doubt, by such partial 
concealment, and beaming with a mis- 
ty softness more touching and more 
delicate than the truth. But Bums 
could not fann/ where he had fe/f — 
felt 80 poignantly all the agonies and 
all the transports of life, f Je looked 
around him — and when he saw the 
smoke of the cottage rising up quietly 
and unbroken to heaven, he knew, for 

he had seen and blessed it, the quiet 
joy and unbroken contentment that 
slept below ; and when he saw it driven 
and dispersed by the winds, he knew 
also but too well, for too sorely had he 
felt them, those agitations and dis- 
turbances wliioli had shook him till he 
wept on tlie bed of toil and of misery. 
In reading his poetry, therefore, we 
feel what uusubsuntial dreams are all 
those of the golden age. But bliss 
beams upon us with a more subduing 
brightness through the dim melan- 
choly that shrouds lowly life ; and 
when the Peasaiht Burns rises up in his 
might as Borns the poet, and is seen 
to deriitt all that might 6rom the life 
which at this hour the noble pea- 
santry of Scotland are leading, do not 
our hearts leap within us, because that 
such is our country, and such the no- 
bility of her childrcik There is no 
3 


delusion— no aifbetation— no exoner- 
ation — no falsehood in the spirit of 
Burns* poetry. He rgoices like an 
untamed enthusiast — ^and he weeps like 
a prostrate penitent. In Joy and in 
grief the whole man appears— his finest 
poetry was poured out before he had 
left tnc fields of his infant, and when 
he scarcely honed for other auditor.*) 
but his own heart, and the simple 
dwellers of the hamlet. He wrote not 
to please or surprise others, but in his 
o'n'u delight ; and even after he dis- 
covered the power of his talent to kin- 
dle the sparks of nature wherever 
they slumbered, the effect to be pro- 
duced seems never to have been con- 
sidcrtHl by him, — ^informed, as he wait, 
by the spirit within him, that his 
poetry was sure to produce that pas- 
sion in the hearts of other men from 
which it boiled over in his own. "WTiat- 
cvcT, therefore, be the faults, or de- 
fects, or deficiences, of the poetry of 
Bums — and no doubt it has many — it 
has, beyond .ill the poetry that ever 
was written, this greatest of all merits 
— intense, passionate, life-pervading, 
and life-breathing truth. 

Wordsworth, on the other hand, is 
a man of high intellect and profound 
sensibility, meditating in solitude on 
the phenomena of human nature. He 
sometimes seems to our imagination 
like a man contemplating from the 
shore the terrors of the sea, not surely 
with apathy, but with a solemn and 
almost un impassioned sense of the aiv- 
ful mysteries of Providence. This 
seeming self-abstraction from the tur- 
moil of hfe gives to his highest poe- 
try a still and religious character that 
is truly sublime — though, at the same 
time, it often leads to a sort of mysti- 
cism, and carries the poet out of those 
sympathies which are engendertnl in 
human hearts by a sense of our com- 
mon iinpcrfections. Perhaps it would 
not be wrong to hay, that Ins creed is 

sometimes too austere, and that it 
deals, almo^. unmercifully, with mis- 
{mided sensibilities and perverted pas- 
sions. Such, at least, is a feeling 
that occasionally steals upon us from 
the lofriest passages of the Excursion, 
in which the poet, desirous of soaring 
to heaven, forgets that lie is a frail 
child of earth, and would in vain free 
his human nature firom those ei^sential 
passions, which, in the pride of intel- 
lect, he seems unduly to despise ! 

But the sentixnent which we have 
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now very imperfectly expreseed^ refers 
almost entirely to the higher morals of 
the Excursion^ and has uttle or no r^ 
apect to that poetry of Wordsworth in 
which he has painted the character 
and life of certain classes of the Eng- 
lish Fecmle. True, that he stands to a 
certain degree aloof from the subjects 
of his description, but he ever looks 
on them all with tenderness and be- 
nignity. Their cares and anxieties are 
indeed not his own, and therefore, in 
painting them, he does not, like Burns, 
identity himself with the creatures of 
his poetry. But, at tlic same time, he 
graciously and humanely descends in- 
to the lowliest walks of life — and 
knowing that humanity is sacred, he 
views its spirit with reverence. Tliough 
far above the beings whose nature he 
delineates, he yet comes down in his 
wisdom to their humble level, and 
strives to cherish that spirit 

** Which gives to all the same intent. 

When life is pure and innocent.** 

The natural disposition of his mind 
inclines him to dwell rather on the 
mild, gentle, and benignant affections, 
than on tiie more agitating passions. 
Indeed, in almost all cases, the passions 
of his agents subside into affections 
•»and a feeling of tranquillity and re- 
pose is breath^ from his saddest pic- 
tures of human sorrow. It seems to 
be part of his creed, that neither vice 
nor misery should be allowed in the 
representations of the poet, to stand 
prominently and permanently forward, 
and that poetry should give a true but 
a beautiful reflection of life. Certain 
it is, that of all the poets of this age, 
or perhaps any age, Wordsworth holds 
the most cheering and consolatory 
ikith — and that we at all times rise 
feoin his poetry, not only with an 
abatement of those fears and perplexi- 
ties which the dark aspect of the world 
often Bings over our hearts, but almost 
with a scorn of the impotence of grief^ 
and certainly with a confiding trust in 
the perfect goodness of the Deity. We 
would app^, for the truth of these 
remarks, to all who have studied 
the Two Books of the Excursion, 
entitled. The Church-Yard among 
the Mountains. There, in narra- 
ting the history of the humble dead, 
Wordsworth does not fear to speak of 
their ftailties, their errors, and their 
woes. It is indeed beautifully cha- 
racteristic of the benignant wisdom of 

VOL. V. 


the man, that when hcundorUhei the 
task of laying open the hearts of his 
fellow mortals, ne prefers the dead to 
the living, because he is willing that 
erring humanity should enjoy the pri- 
vilege of the grave, and that his own 
soul should be filled with that charity 
which is breathed from the silence of 
the house of God. It is needless to 
say with what profound pathos the 
poet sneaks of life thus surrounded 
with the images of death— how more 
beautiful beauty rises from the grave- 
how more quietly innocence seems 
there to slumber— and how awful 
is the rest of guilt. 

General and indeed vague as is this 
account of the genius of Wordsworth, 
perhaps it may serve, by the power of 
contrast, to bring into more prominent 
view the peculiar genius of Crabbe. 
He delights to look over society with 
a keen, scrutinising, and somewhat 
stem eye, as if resolved that the hu-' 
man heart should not be suffered to 
conceal one single secret from his in- 
quisitorial authority. He has evi- 
dently an intense satisfaction in moral 
anatomy; and in the course of his 
dissections, he lays hare, with an un- 
shrinking hand, the very arteries of 
the heart. It will, we believe, be 
found, that he has always a humane 
purpose, — though conscious of our own 
frailties, as wo all are, we cannot help 
sometimes accusing him of unrelent- 
ing severity. When he finds a wound, 
he never fails to probe it to the bot- 
tom. 

Of all men of this age, he is die 
best portrait-painter, lie is never 
contented with a single flowing sketch 
of a character — they must all l^ drawn 
full-length — to the very life — and 
with all their most minute and cha- 
racteristic features even of dress and 
manners. He seems to have known 
them all personally ; and when he 
describes them, he does so as if he 
thought that he would be guilty of a 
kind of falsehood, in omitting the de- 
scription of a single peculiarity. Ac- 
cordingly, to make the picture in all 
things a perfect likeness, he very ofteQ 
enters into details that weary, nay, even 
disgust— and not unfrequently a cha- 
racter is forced, obtrude as it were, 
on our acfjuaintance, of whose disa- 
greeable existence we were befixre hap- 
pily ignorant. His observation of men 
and manners has been so extensive and 
so minute, that his power of raising up 
SO 
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Uviing chanctcrs-is whdly without li^ 
mitation ; and Ur Giabbe has t^wn 
opw a ^lery, in which single 
traits and groupes of figures follow 
each other in endleas procession j hab- 
ited in all the varieties of dress that 
distinguish the professions^ orders, and 
occupations of uie whole of human so- 
cUty. 

Perhaps the very highest poetical 
enthusiasm is not compatible with such 
exquisite acuteness of discernment, or 
if it be, the continual exercise of that 
faculty must at least serve to abate it. 
Accordingly^ the views which Mr 
Crabbe does in general take of human 
life, are not of a very lofty kind ; and 
he rarely, if ever, cither in principle or 
feeling, exhibits the idealism of na- 
ture. Accustomed thus to look on men 
as they exist and act, he not only does 
not Kar, but he absolutely loves to 
view their vices and their miseries; 
and hence has his poetry been accused, 
and perhaps witli some reason, of giv- 
ing too dark a picture of life. But, at 
the same time, we must remember, 
what those haunts of life are into which 
his spirit has wandered. Throughout 
a great part of his poetry, he has cho- 
sen to descrilte certain kinds of society 
and people, of which no other poet we 
know could have made any thing at 
all. The power is almost miraculous 
with which he lias stirred up human 
nature from its very dregs, and shewn 

working in them the common spirit of 
humanity. Human life becomes more 
various and wonderful in his hands, 
pregnant with passion as it seems to 
be, throughout the lowest debasement 
of profligacy and ignorance. He lays 
before us scenes and characters from 
'.vhich in real life we would turn our 
eyes with intolerant disgust ; and yet 
he forces us to own, that on such scenes 
and by such characters much the same 
kind of part is played that ourselves, 
uid others like us, play on another 
stage. He leaves it to other poets to 
carry us into the company of shepherds 
and dalesmen, in the heart of pastoral 
peace ; and sets us down in crowds of 
fierce and sullen men, contending 
against each other, in lawful or in law- 
less life, with all the energies of exas- 
perated passion. Mr Houitt, in his 
t^ecturea on English Poets, has said, 
that in Crabbe we find the still life of 
tn^gedy, To us it appears, on the other 
kjiiijh that till Crabbe wrote, we knew 
what direfill tragedies ore for ever 


steepiitt in tears or in blood the fiiot- 
steps of the humblest of our noe; and 
tlmt he has opened, as it were, a the-* 
atre on whicli the homely actors that 
pass before us assume no disguise— on 
which every catastrophe brnrows its 
terror from truth, and every scene 
seems riiifted by the very luuids of 
nature, 

Inall the poetry of this extraordinary 
man, we see a constant display of the 
passions as they are excited ana exacer- 
bated by the customs, and laws, and in- 
stitutions of society. Love, anger, ha- 
tred, melancholy, despair, and remorse, 
in all their infinite modifications, as 
exhibited by different natures and un- 
der different circumstances, are rife 
throughout all his works ; and a per- 
petual conflict is seen carried on among 
all the feelings and principles of our 
nature, that can render Uiat nature 
happy or miserable. We see love 
brewing through in desperation, but 
never with impunity, the barriers of 
human laws ; or in hopelessness dying 
beneath them, with or without its vic- 
tim. The stream of life flows over a 
rugged and precipitous channel in the 
poetry of Crabbe, and we are rarely 
indeed allowed to soil down it in a re- 
verie or a dream. The pleasure he ex« 
cites is almost always a troubled plea- 
sure, and accompanied with tears and 
sighs, or with the profounder agitation 
of a sorrow that springs out of the con- 
viction forced upon us of the most iin< 
perfect nature, and therefore the most 
imperfect happiness of man. 

Now, if all tbis were done in the mere 
pride of genius and power, we should 
look on Mr Crabbe in any other light 
dian as the benefactor ofhis species. But 
in the midst of all his skill— all his art 
— we see often — indeed always — the 
tenderness of the man's heart ; and we 
hear him, with a broken and melan- 
choly voice, mourning over the woe and 
wickedness whose picture he has so 
faithfully drawn. Never in any one 
instance (and he claims this most 
boldly in his preface) has he sought 
to veil or to varnish vice— to confuse our 
notions of right and wrong — to depre- 
ciate moral worth, or exonerate the 
value of worldly accompiisKment&— to 
cheat us out of our highest sympathies 
due to defeated or victorious virtue, 

or to induce us, in blindfolded folly, to 
bestow them on splendid guilt and 
dasriing crime. It is his to read aloud 
to us toe recordB of our own hearts— 
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tile book of ftte-HOid be does not close 
tbe leaves because too often stained 
with rueful tears. This world is a 
world of sin and sorrow^ and he thinks, 
and thinks r^hdy, that it becomes him 
who has a gi^ sight into its inmost 

sin, and thTv^etchedness ^ diat sor- 
row, to beings who are all bom to pass 
under that two-fbld yoke. We do not 
believe that a bad or even an imperfect 
moral can be legitimately drawn from 
the spirit of any of Mr Crabbe's 
poetry. 

We have said this now, because we 
know that he has been called a gloomy, 
which must mean, if any accusation 
is implied in tbe term, a false moralist. 
No doubt, to persons who read his 
poetry supeifrci^y and by snatches 
and glances, it may seem to mve too 
dark a picture of life, — ^but this, we 
arc convinced, is not the feeling which 
the study of the whole awakens. Here 
and there, he presents us with images 
of almost perfect beauty, innocence, and 
happiness — ^but as sum things ore sel- 
dom seen, and soon disap[iear in real 
life, it seems to be Mr Crabbe's opi- 
nion, that solikewise, ought they to start 
out with sudden and transitory smiles 
among the darker, the more solemn, 
or the gloomy pictures of his poetry. 
It is certain that there are, in this 
writer, passages of as pure and pro- 
found pathos os in any English poet — 
that he dwells with as holy a delight 
as any other on the settled counte- 
nance of peace, and that, in his wan- 
derings through the mazes of human 
destiny, his heart bums within him, 
when his eyes are, at times, charmed 
away from the troubles and the wick- 
edness of life toils repose and its virtue. 

There is, however, one point on 
which we cannot agree with Mr Crabhe, 
and on which we feel that we may, 
without arrogance, affirm that he is 
wrong. He has not made that use of 
religion in poetry which a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and a Christian such as he is, 
might — and ought to have mode. On 
this subject, however, we intend to 
speak fully soon, and to shew that no 
poetry wluch aspires to the character 
of a picture of man and nature can he 
otherwise than imperfect from which 
are excluded, or but partially intro- 
duced, the consideration and lUustra^ 
tion of the influence of religion on the 
whole structure of soriety and life. 

But it is indeed time that we pro- 


ceed to give our readen Hn floooimtof 
Mr Crabbers last and best work, die 

Tales of the Hall and we W 
that such of them as have perused ae 
preceding observations, wUl consider 
them not as the dicta of authoritative 
critics, but as sentiments, somew^t 
too carelessly, perhaps, thrown out 
merely as food for rumination. This, 
after all, is not the worst kind of cri- 
ticism ; but be that as it may, we have 
no ambition to appear wiser than our 
readers, and only claim the right of 
submitting to the sympathy or their 
hearts some of the feelings which the 
contemplation of these works of genius 
has excited in our own. 

The ** Talcs of the Hall"' consist of 
many poems, in which the lives of so 
vast a numb^ of individuals are un- 
folded, tliat it may almost be said that 
a genend view is given in them of the 
moral character of the people of Eng- 
land. There is something very hap- 
py in the plan of that one poem to 
which all the difierent stories bdong ; 
and the interest that we are mode to 
take in the destinies of the persons 
who recite the narrative immrts so 
great a cliarm to the whble, that our 
feelinp never flag, hut with increasing 
sympathy and delight watch tlie for- 
tunes of every succi'ssive actor that is 
brought to figure before us. Two 
Brothers, who had been separated in 
youth, and had never met each other 
since that early separation^ meet in 
advanced life in the paternal Hall*' 
of the elder — and recount to each 
other all the most deeply interesting 
events of good or bad fortune that had 
befallen them— drawing, in fact, a pic- 
ture of their own lives, and of all tliose 
who had interested their afiections or 
influenced their happiness. The cha- 
racters of the two brothers are admi- 
rably delineated, the elder being a 
grave, and somewhat formal bachdor, 
with most of the peculiarities of that 
class of men, but sensitive, affectionate, 
and thoughtful — and the younger a 
generous seaman, who, having long 
huflbtted with fortune, and learned 
many fine virtues in the sdiool of ad- 
versity, had rather improvidendy but 
happily married, and had visited his 
rich brother with many misgivings of 
mind and doubts of brotherly re- 
ception. They are delighted with each 
other — and when the day of part- 
ing arrives, the sailor finds that the 
squire has purchased for him a plea- 
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Bant dwelling not far firoio the Hall/' 
where be, bis wife, and children, are 
to reside for the rest of their hves. 
There is great tenderness and beauty 
in all that relates to the affiH:tion of 
these brothers, and the contrast of 
their characters is throughout most 
admirably sustained. All they have 
to tell each other is perfectly new, and 
consequNitly all their relations ore 
given with wonderful earnestness and 
vivacity. Mr Crabbe lets us in at 
otioe to their characters — and loving 
the men, we listen with all the eager 
attention of friends to the varied story 
of their lives. The Hector of the Pa- 
rish is a frequent visitor at the “ Hall" 
during the sailor’s abode there, and 
contributes his share of the history of 
his parishioners. Such is the simple 
and beautiful structure of the i^oem, 
in which narrative succeeds narrative, 
not only without weariness, but with 

an ever deepening interest in each suc- 
cessive tale — so that at the conclusion, 
we feel as if we had passed all our lives 
at the ** Hall," so intimate is our 
knowledge of the lives and characters 
of all the happy and unhappy beings 
who have for many years dwelt around 
it, and in whose destinies we see an 
epitome, as it were, of a human exis- 
tence. 

From a poem of such length — ^for 
the “ Tales of the Hall” is one poem — 
we cannot do more than give such ex- 
tracts as may shew the power, and pa- 
thos, and knowledge of human nature, 
which it everywhere displays. Our 
first extract shall be from the history 
which the sailor (Hichard) gives of 
his life, and of all the incidents and 
events which affected his happiness 
and formed his character. He is de- 
scribing a family in a sea-port town, 
with whom he resided in early youth, 
and of which the only daughter, hav- 
ing lost her betrothed lover, acts a 
terrible tragedy. The mother is sup- 
posed to speak.— 

** * Thus my poor Ruth was wretched and 
undone. 

Nor had an husband for her only son. 

Nor had he father ; hope she did awhile. 
And would not weep, idthough she coi^d 
not smile ; 

Tin news was brought us that the youth 
wasdain, 

And then, I think, she never smiled again ; 
Or if die did, it was but to express 
A Miiig for, indeed, iimm happinesB ! 
SOBMribbig that her bewilderHi mind con- 
ceived : 

she inibnn*d ua that she never grieved. 


But was right merry ,ihan her head was wild^ 
And grief hod gf^upossessiem of my child s 
Yet, though bewilderd for a time, and prone 
To ramble much and speak aloud, alone ; 
Yet did she all that duty ever ask'd 
And more, her wiU sdr-govem'd and un- 
task'd: 

With meekness bearing aU reproach, all joy 
To her was lost ; she wept upon her boy, 
Widi'd for his death, in fear Uiat he might 
live 

New sorrow to a burden'd heart to give.' " 

** * She left her in&nt on the Sunday mom, 
A creature doom'd to shame! in sovrow bom ; 
A thing that languish'd, nor arrived at age 
When the man's thoughts with sin and pain 
engage— 

She came not home to share our humble meal. 
Her father thinking what his child would feci 
From his hard sentence— still she came not 

home. 

Tlie night grew dark, and yet she was not 
come; 

The easUwind roar'd, the sea return'd the 
sound. 

And tile ram foil as if the world weredrown'd ! 
There were no lights without, and my good 
man. 

To kindnc&b frighten'd, with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth, and pray ; and then lie took 
The Bible down, amt read the holy book ; 
For he had learning : and when that was 
done 

We sat in silence— whither could wc run ? 
We said, and then rush'd frighten’d iroiu 
the door, 

For we could bear our own conceit no more s 
We call'd on neighbours — there she had not 
been : 

We met some wanderers— ours they had not 
seen : 

We hurried o'er the beach, both north and 
south. 

Then join'd, and wander'd to our haven'a 
moudi : 

Where rush'd the falling waters wildly out, 
I scarcely heard the man’s fearful shout. 

Who saw a something on the billow ride. 
And— Heaven have mercy on our sins I he 
cried. 

It is my child !— and to the present hour 
So he believes— and spirits have the power. 

* And she was gone ! the waters wide and 
deep 

Roll'd o'er her body as she lay asleep. 

She heard no more tne angry waves and wind. 
She heard no more the tlireat'ning of man- 
kind ; 

Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of the storm. 
To the hard rock was home her comely form ! 

** * But O ! what storm was in that mind ? 
what strife. 

That could compel her to lay down her life ? 
For slie was seen within the sea to wade, 

By one at distance, when she first had pray'd ; 
Then to a rock within the hither shoal 
Softly and with a fearful step she stole ; 

6 
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ThflOt when the gain’d it, on the top flhe ftood 
A moment still^nd dropt into the flood ! 
The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain-— 
She heard not then— ehe never heard again I 
She had— pray, Heav’n !— she had that 
world in sight. 

Where frailty mercy finds, and wrong has 
right; 

But, sure, in this her portion such has been. 
Well hod it still remain’d a world unseen 1* 

** * Thus far the dame : the passions will 
dispense 

To sudi a wild and rapid eloquence « 
Will to the weakest mind tlicir strength im- 
part. 

And give the tongue the language of the 
heart’ ** 

Strong as this painting is, its 
strength can be fully felt by those 
alone who have read the whole story 
of Ruth,” and of all her wild and 
confounding afflictions. Never was 
hopeless distress, day by day perse- 
cuted unto the death, delineated with 
such fearful truth — ^but the whole de- 
scription so hangs together in its dark- 
ness, that no fragments could present 
an adequate idea of tlie desolation. 

After Ricliard has told the story of 
his life, of which wc regret tliat we 
cannot give any specimens, the elder 
brother narrates the principal incidents 
of his. The most interesting part of 
this narration is an account of a ro- 
mantic, but most unfortunate attacli- 
inent which he had formed, on first 
sight, in very early life, to a lady whom 
he afterwards met with in a state of 
prostitution and misery. — 

‘ And tlien she moved niy pity ; for she 
wqat. 

And told her miseries till resentment slept ; 
For when she saw she could not reason blind. 
She pour'd her heart’s whole sijrrowa on my 
mind. 

With features graven on my soul, with sighs 
Seen but not heard, witli soft imploring eyes. 
And voice that needed not, but had the aid 
Of powerful words to soften and persuade. 

• O ! I repent me of the past ; and sure 
Grief and repentance make the bosom pure ; 
Yet meet tliee not with clean and single heart. 
As on the day we met ! — and but to part. 
Ere I had drank die cup that to my hp 
Was held, and press'd till 1 was foroaltosip: 
1 drank indeed, but never ceased to hate— 

It poison’d, but could not intoxicate : 

T* excuse my fall I plead not love’s excess, 
But a weak orphan’s need and loneliness. 

I had no parent upon earth — no door 
Was oped to me — ^young, innocent, and poor. 
Vain, tender and resentfiil— and my friend 
Jealous of one who must on her depend. 
Making life misery— You could witness then 
That I was precious in die eyes of men ; 


So, made by them b fOddaM, aadteUsd ' 
Reipect and notke by the wemen'a {leide ; ' 
Here scorn’d, there wovdiu^’d— 4 Si& it 
•timx^ appear, . s 

AUored and driven, that I settled here ? . 
Yet loved it not ; and never have I pass’d 
One day, and wish’d another like the lasL 
There was a fallen angel, 1 have read. 

For whom their tears the sister-angels shed,' 
Because, althou^ riie ventured to rebel. 
She was not minded like a oliild of heU.— 
Such is my lot ! and will it not be mven 
To grief like mine, that 1 may mink of 
heaven ? 

Behold how there the glorious creatures shine. 
And all my soul to grief and hope resign ?’ ’* 

“ * I wonder’d, doubting — and is this a fact, 
1 tliought ; or part thou art disposed to act ?* 

** * Is it not written, I)c, who came to save 
Sinners, the sins of deepest forgave ? 
That he his mercy to the sufferers dealt. 

And pardon'd error when the ill was frit ? 
Yes ! 1 would hope, there is an eye that reads 
What iH witliin, and sees the lieaxt that 
bleeds 

But who on earth will one so lost deplore, 
And who will help that lost one to restore ? 
'^^’ho will on trust the sigh of grief receive ; 
And— all things warrmg witli belief- -be- 
heve !” 

“ ‘ Soften’d,’ I said— < Be mine the hand 
and heart, 

If with your world you will consent to parL* 
She would — she tried— 'Alas ! she did not 
know 

IIow deeply rooted evil habits grow : . 

She felt die truth upon her spirits press. 

Hut wanted ease, indulgence, show, excess. 
Voluptuous banquets, pleasures— not refined. 
But such as soothe to sleep the opposing 
mind— 

She look’d for idle vice, die time to kiU, 
And subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 

And thus her yielding, unresisting soul 
Sank, and let sin confuse her and control : 
Pleasures that brought disgust yet brought 
relief. 

And minds she hated help’d to war with grief.’ 
*• ‘ Thus then she perish’d 

* Nay — but thus she proved 
Slave to tVe vices that she never loved : 

But while slie thus her better thoughts op- 
posed. 

And woo’d the world, the world’s deceptions 
closed : — 

I had long lost her ; but I sought in vain 
To banish pity : — still she gave me pain, 
SuU 1 desired to aid her — to direct. 

And wisli’d the world, tliat won her, to 
reject: 

Nor wish’d in vain— there came, at length, 
request 

Tliat I would see a wretch with grief opprest. 

By guilt affrighted- and I went to trace 
Once more the vicc-wom features of that Akc, 
That sin-wreck’d bein^ ! and 1 saw her laid 
Where never worldly joy a visit paid : 
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lUnmUfiBoaigllMtl titompUtoeonw 
Conced’d in t8mr« inwniioe, ittdgboiii: 
8bH»MiRo«,uid neglect: wi^ noCftspvk 
Of vital hope— dl hoEiaiie and dark— 

It me!-— 1 thought* and shall not I 

ThuaM? thus Heat? this danger can I fly ? 

Do 1 w wiiely live that 1 can calmly die ? 

** < Urn wanta I aaw 1 could supply with ease. 
But than were wantsof other kind than th«e; 
Th* eiwakeniog thought, the hope-inspiring 

view— 

Thedoetrines awful, grand, alarmiiig, true— 
Moat painful to the soul, and yet most 
healing too : 

Still I could something offer, and could send 
For Other aicU-a more important friend. 
Whose duty call’d him, and his love no less. 
To help the grieving spirit in distress ; 

To save in that sad hour the drooping prey. 
And from its victim drive despair away. 

All decent comfort round the sick were seen ; 
The female helpers quiet, sober, dean ; 

Her Idnd physician with a smile appear’d. 
And zealous love the pious friend endear’d : 
While I,widimix’d sensations, could inquire. 
Hast thou one wish, oneunfulfiU'd desire ? 
Speak every thought, nor unindulg’d depart. 
If 1 can make thee Appier titan thott arL 

** * Yes ! tliere was yet a female friend, 
an old 

And grieving nurse ! to whom it should he 
told— 

If 1 would tdU— that rite, her child had fail'd. 
And turn’d from truth ! yet truth at length 
prevail’d. 

flc f >Twas in that diamber, Ridiaid, I began 
To think more deqdy of die end of man.’ ” 

Our next quotation is from the 
book, entitled, The Sisters. Two 
amiable and accomplished girls, Lucy 
and Mary, had been betrothed to 
selfish loyers, who hod deserted them 
on a calamity by which they had been 
deprived of their fortunes. The sis- 
ters, whose very different characters 
are admirably dwneated, had taken up 
a small school in their affliction — and 
the elder brother, before carrying 
Bichard to visit them, narrates to him 
their melancholy stoir. TTie following 
passage is a beautiful one, though it 

gives but a faint idea of the pathos of 
the whole tale.— 

‘ I knew not then their worth ; and, had 
I known, 

Gould not thekm^essof afriend have shown : 
Formenth^dreaded; they adwelling sought, 
And there the children of the villap tou^t ; 
There, finn and patient, Lucy stiU dep^ds 
Upon her effijxts, not upon her friends ; 

She is with peneveriog strength endued. 
And can be cheerful— for she will be good. 

^ * Janetoo win strivethe doily tasks to sbasct 
That 10 employment may contend with care; 


Hot power, but wfll, aheshows, moA loofci 

shout 

On her small people, who eome in and out ; 
And seems of what they need, or rite can do, 
in doubt 

There sits the chubby crew on seats around. 
While she, all rueful at the sight and sound. 
Shrinks from the free approaches of the tribe. 
Whom she attempts lamentii^ to describe, 
Wito stains the idlers gather’d in their way, 
Thesimple stainsof mud,and mould, and clay. 
And compound of the streets, of what we 
dare not say ; 

Widi hair uncomb’d, grimed face, and pite- 
ous look. 

Each heavy student takes the odious book, 
And on the lady casts a glance of fear. 

Who draws the garment close as he comes 
near ; 

She then for Lucy’s mild forbearance tries. 
And from her pupils turns her brilliant eyes. 
Making new ^oits, and with some success. 
To pay attention while the students guess : 
Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide. 
And dread thidr station at the lady’s ride. 

** * Such is their fate:— there is a friendly 
few 

Whom they receive, and there is chance for 
you; 

Their school, and something gather’d from 

the wreck 

Of that bad Bank, keeps poverty in check ; 
And true respect, and high regard, are thein. 
The children a profit, ami the parent’s pniyen. 
With Lucy rests the one peculiar care. 

That few must see, and none with her may 
share ; 

More dear thw hope can be, more sweet 
than pleasures are. 

For her sad sister needs the care of love 

That will direct her, that will not reprove. 
But waits to warn : for Jane will walk aloae. 
Will sing in low and melancholy tone ; 

Will read or write, or to her plants will run 
To shun her friends— alas 1 her thoughts to 
shun. 

** * It is not love alone disturbs her rest. 
But loss of all that ever hope possess’d ; 
Friends ever kind, lile’slively pSeasures, ease. 
When her enjoyments could no longer please; 
These were her comforts then ! she has no 
more of these. 

** * Wrapt in such thoughts, she feels her 
mind astray. 

But knows ’tis true, that she has losther way; 
For Lucy’s smile will check thesudden^ht. 
And one kind look let in die wonted lighL 
** * Fits of long silence she endures, then 
talks 

Too much— with too much aidoor, as she 
walks ; 

But still the shrubs that she admires dispense 
Thdr tialmy freshness to the hiurried sense. 
And she will watch their progress, and attend 
Her flowering favouritmas a guaidian friend; 
To sun or shade she will her sweets remove, 
* And here,' die says, * 1 may with safely 
love.’ 
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atnls 

A rising tenor-then indeed she leds ^ 
Feek she lored the promised good« and 

• how 

She feels the failure of the promise noir.* ” 
We find that we have omitted a 
passage which we had marked for quo- 
tation in Book III. It is the conclud- 
ing scene of the melancholy life of a 
youth of some genius, the natural son 
of a nobleman, who had been thrown 
off by his heartless father, in conse- 
quence of having chosen the profession 
of a painter, contrary to his will— and 
had for several years experienced the 
utmost intensity of misery and want. — 

* Years past away, and where he lived, 

and how. 

Was dien unknown— indeed we know not 

But once at twilight walking up and down. 
In a poOT alley the mighty town. 

Where, in her narrow courts and garrets, hide 
The grieving sons of Genius, Want, and 
Pride, 

I met him musing : sadness 1 could trace. 
And conquer'd liope'a meek angiuah, in hb 
face. 

See him I must : but I with ease address'd, 
And neither pity nor surprise expressed | 

1 strove both gnef and pleasure to restrain, 
But yet 1 saw that 1 was giving pain. 

He said, with quick'ning pace, as loth to hold 
A longer convene, that ** the day was cold, 
That he was well, that 1 had scarcely light 
To aid my steps,*' and bode me then 
night ! 

I saw him next where he had lately come, 
A silent pauper in a crowded room ; 

I heard his name, but he conceal'd his face, 
To his sad mind his misery was disgrace : 
In vain 1 strove to combat his disdain 

Of my compassion ** Sir, 1 pray refrain;'* 

For I had left my friends and stepp’d aside. 
Because I fear'd liis unrelenting pride. 

** ^ He then was sitting on a workhouse-bed. 
And on tlic naked boards redined his head, 

Around were children with incessant cry. 
And near was one, like him, about to die ; 
A broken chair's deal bottom held the store 
That he required— he soon would need no 
more ; 

A ydlow tea-pot, standing at his side, 
Fromitshalf spout thecold black tea supplied. 

** * Hither, it seem'd, the fainting man was 
brought. 

Found without food— it was nolonger sought : 
For his employers knew not whom they paid, 
Kor where to seek him whom they wish'd 
to aid: 

Here brouglit, some kind attendant he ad- 
dress’d. 

And sought some trifles which he yet pos- 
sess’d; 

Then named a lightless doset, in a room 
HindatHuallxate, a garret's deepest gloom: 


Th^aoqght tlio nfioBp isA ibflybMnM 

him , , 

Tbathe^ own, hu proper wealfil iwiiU caiSjll' 
A better coat, Ims laeced ; some Hneu neat* 
Kot whole; and papers many a valued sheel; 
Deaigns and drawings; these, at his de^i^ 
Were phused before him at the duunber fiet^ 
And while tfa* admiring jpeonie stood to gaxa^ 
He, one by one, committed to the blaze. 
Smiling in spleen ; but one he held awMQ^ 

And gave it to the flames, and could not smile. 

• The sickening man— for fach appear’d 
the fa c t" — 

Just in his need, would not a debt contract ; 
But left his poor apartment for the bed 
That earth might yield him, or some way- 
side shed ; 

Here he was found, and to thiaplaoe canvs^'d. 
Where he might rest, and hu last debt bw 
paid : 

Fame was his wish, but he so for from fiune. 
That no one knew his kindred, or his name. 
Or by what means he lived, or from what 
place he came. 

** ’ Once more I saw lum, when his spirito 
fail'd. 

And my desire to aid him then prevail'd ! 
He shew'd a softer feeling in his eye, 

And watch'd my looks, and own'd the sym- 
pathy : 

*Twas now the calm of wearied pride ; so long 
As he had strength was his rcsentmentstrong. 
But in such place, with strangers all around. 
And they such strangers, to have something 
found 

Allied to bis own heart, an early friend. 
One, only one, who woiild on him attend. 
To give and t^c a look ! at this his jour- 
ney's end ; 

One link, however slender, of ifae chain 
That held him where he could not long re- 
main ; 

The one sole interest ! No, he could not now 
Betain his anger ; Nature knew not how ; 

And so there came a softness to his mind. 
And he forgave the usage of mankind. 

His cold long fingers now were press'd to 
mine. 

And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave 
sign; 

His lips moved often as he tried to lend 
His words tlieir sound, and softly whisper'd 
“ friend !" 

Not without comfort in the thought express'd 
By ttmt calm look with which be sank to 
resL* ” 

Dark and despairing though this 
picture be, our next quotation shall 
l)e one yet more terrible. In the 
handsof ordinary writers, tales of seduc- 
tion are such maudlin things, that one 
almost loses his horror for the wretch- 
ed criminals in pity of the still more 
wretched writers. But Crabbe bears us 
down with him into the depGis of 
agony, and terrifies us with a holy 
fear of the punishment, whiidi even on 




estfl inix) the adulterer's heart 
The story xKf Fanner EUis^ mighty we 
think, have stood by itsdf, instead of 
heiiig introduced merely as part of 
another Btory-*-but Mr Crabbe very 
fiequi^tly brings forward his very 
dneat things, as illustrations of others 
of infiwior interest, or as accessories to 
less momentuous matter. A certain 
widower, hight Sir Owen Dale, hav- 
ing been refused by a young coquette, 
after some encouraging flirtation, in- 
duces his nephew, a handsome but poor 
soldier, to attempt to win her affec- 
tions, and then to abandon her to despair. 
The young couple tall desperately in 
love with each other, and the heart 
of the soldier altogether misgiving 
him, he fairly confesses to the lady 
tlie infamous bargain into which lie 
had entered with his uncle, and his 
dctenninatioii to break it hy marrying 

her on the siwt. Meanwhile the wor- 
thy baronet is congratulating himself 
on tile apparent success of this very 
manly scheme of revenge, when he 
happens to pay a visit to Farmer Ellis, 
who tells him a story that at once 
murders all rtivciigefu! thoughts, and 
restores him to his humanity. 'J'he 
farmer's wife liad been seduced by a 
young Gentleman Farmer who had 
lived in the family ; and Ellis thus 
tells to Sir Owen Dale the fate of the 
adulterer and adulteress. — 

** * Hear me, Sir Owen I had sought tliera 
lone. 

Urged by me pain of every present wrong. 
Yet had not seen $ and twice tlic year came 
round — 

Years hateful now— ere 1 my victims found: 
But I did find them, in the dungeon'b gloom 
Of a small garret— « precarious home. 

For that depended on tlie weekly pay. 

And they were sorely frighten'd on the day ; 
But there they linger'd on from week to week 
Haunted by ills of which 'tis hard to speak, 
For they are many and vexatious all. 

The very smallest — ^but they none were small.' 

** * The roof, unceil'd in patdics, gave the 
snow 

Entrance within, and there were heaps below; 

I pass'd a naigow region daxk and cold, 

The strait of Otairs to that infectious hold ; 
And, when 1 enter'd, misery met my view 
In evefty shape she wears, in every hue, 

Audi the bleak icy blast across the dungeon 
flew; 

There frown'd the min'd walls that once 
were white ; 

There gleam'd the panes that once admitted 
ASmere a measure, vmd q( ^1, sto^ ; 


But who shall part by port describe the state 
Of these, thus follow’d by releBtless fiite ? 
AU, too, in winter, when the icy air 
Brewed its bleak venom on the guilty pair.* 
* That man, that Cecil !— he was left, it 
seems, 

Unnamed, unnoticed : farewell tohis dreams I 
Heirs made by lav rejected him of course. 
And left him neither refuge nor resource 
Their father's ? No: he was Uie harlot's son 
Who wrong'd them, whom their duty bade 
diem shun ; 

And diey were duteous all, and he was all 
undone.' 

** * Now the lost pair, whom better times 
had led 

To part disputing, shared theiz sorrow's bed : 
Their bed !— 1 shudder as I speak— and 
shared 

Scraps to their hunger by die hungry spared.’ 

** * Man ! my good EUis ! can you sigh ? — 
1 can : 

In short. Sir Owen, I must feel as man ; 
And could you know die miseries diey en- 
dur^. 

The poor, uncertain pittance they procured ; 
When, laid aside the needle and the pen. 
Their sickness won the neighbours of their den , 
Poor as they lue, and tlicy are passing poor. 
To lend some aid to those who needed more ; 
Then, too, an ague widi the winter came. 
And in this state— that wife I cannot name 
Brought forth a famish'd child of suffering 
and of shame.’ 

** * This had you known, and traced diem to 
this scene. 

Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 

A firdcKs room, and, where u lire had place. 
The blastloud howling down thcempty space, 
You must have felt a part of the distress. 
Forgot your wrongs, and mode their suffer- 
ing less !' 

** ^ Sought you them, Elhs, from die mean 
intent 

To give thtan succour P* 

•* • What indeed I meant 
At first was vengeance ; but 1 long pursued 
The pair, and I at last their misery view’d 
In that vile garret, which 1 cannot paint— 
The sight was loatome, and the smell was 
faint; 

And there that wife,— whom 1 had loved 
well. 

And drought so happy, was condemn’d to 
dwell; 

The gay, the gratefiil wife, whom 1 was glad 
To see in dress beyond our stadon dad. 

And to bdiold among our ndghbours finoi 
More duin perhaj^ became a wife of mine ; 
And now among ner neighbours to expbre. 
And see her poorest of the very poor !— 

I would describe it, but 1 bore a part. 

Nor can explain the feelings of the heart ; 

Yet memoiy since has aided me to trace 
The horrid features of that dismal place. 
There she reclined unmoved, her bosom bwre 
To her companion's tmimpassion'd stan^ 
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Andmywild wonder :-—Seatof virtue! chaste 
As lovely once ! 0 1 how wert thouclisgraced ! 
Upon that breast, by sordid rags defiled. 
Lay the wan features of a faniisliM child 
That un-born babe in utter miseiy laid. 

Too feebly wrctclied even to cry lor aid ; 
The ragged sheeUng, o'er her person drawn. 
Served for the dress tliat hunger placed in 
pawn.’ 

*• * At the bed's feet tlie man reclined his 
frame : 

Their chairs were perish’d to support the 
dan] 

That warm'd his agued limbs; and, sad to see. 
That shook him hurtely as he ga^ed on mu.* 

“ * I was confused in this unhappy view : 
My wife ! my friend ! 1 could not tliink it 
true ; 

My children's mother, — my Alicia, — laid 
On such a bed ! so wrctclied, — so afraid ! 
And her gay, young scdLicer, in tlic guise 
Of all wu dread, abjure, defy, despise) 

And all the fear and terror in his look, 

Still niUTC my niind to its foundation shook. 
At lost he spoke : — ‘ Long since I would 
liave died, 

But could not leave her, though for death I 
sigh’d, 

And tried the poison’d cup, and dropt it as 
] tried.’ 

** ‘ She is a woman, and that fainisli'd thing 
Makes her to lile, with all its evils, <ling : 
Feud her, and let her breatlic liur last in 
peace, 

And all niy sufTcimgs with your prouiUe 
cease !’ 

** * Ghastly he smiled knew not what I 

felt. 

But niy heart melted — hearts of flint would 
melt, 

7'o see their anguish, penury, and shame. 
How base, liow low, how grovelling they 
became : 

I could not speak my purpose, but my eyes 
And my expicssion b.ule the cieaiure rise ’ 

“ ‘ Vet, ()! that woman’s look ! my words 
are vain 

Her mix’d and troubled feelings to explain ; 
True, there was slianie and consciousness 
oi full, 

But yet rcnumbraiicc of my love withal. 
And knowledge of that power w'liieh she 
would now rccal.’ 

“ ‘ But still the more tliat ^ic to memory 
brought, 

The greater anguish in my mind was wrought ; 
The more she tried to bring tin, p.ist in view, 
She greater horror on the present threw ; 

So that, fur love or pity, terror thiill’d 
My blood, and vile and odious thoughts in- 
still’d.’ 

** ‘ This war within, these passions in their 

strife, 

If thus protracted, had exhausted life ; 

But tlie strong view of tlicse departed years 
Caused a full liurst of salutary tears, 

Vob. V. 


And as 1 wept at large, and tfaflttgiit alcin^ 

1 fdt my reason re-ascend her throne,* 

“ ‘ My friend I’ Sir Owen answer’d, < wint 
became 

Of your just anger ? — when you saw their 
shame, 

It was your triumph, and you should have 
shown 

Strength, if not joy — ^their sufi'erings wetr 
their own.* 

“ * Alas, for them ! their own in very deed I 
And they of mercy had the greater need ; 
Their own by purcliase,for tlieir frailty paid,-.- 
And wanted heaven’s own justice human aid? 
And seeing this, could 1 beseech my God 
For deeper misery, and a heavier rod V 

“ * But could you help them ‘ Think, 
Sir Owen, how 

I saw them then — mcthinks I sea them now! 
She hadjftot food, nor aught a motlier needs, 
Who for another life and dearer feeds : 

1 saw her speechless ; on her wiilier’d breaet 
The wither'd child extended, butnotprest. 
Who sought, M'lth moving lip and feeble cry. 
Vain instinct! for tlie fount witliout supply,* 

* Sure It was all a grievous, odious scene. 
Where all was dismal, melancholy, mean. 
Foul with conipell'd neglect, unwholesome, 
and unclean ; 

That arm, — that eye — the cold, the sunken 

check,— 

Spoke all. Sir Owen— fiercely miseries speak!’ 

’ And you relieved ?’ 

If hell’s seducing crew 
Had seen tliat sight, they must liave pitied 
too.* 

“ ‘ Revenge was thine — tliou hadst the 
power, tlio right : 

To give It up was heaven’s own act to slight* 

“ ‘ Tell me not, Sir, of rights, and wrongs, 
or powers : 

I felt it written — Vengeance is not ours !* 

“ ‘ Well, L'.Uis, well !— I find these female 

foes. 

Or good or ill, will murder our repose ; 

And we, when Satan tempts them, take the 

CIIJ), 

The fruit of their foul bin, and drink it up ; 
Hut shall our pity all our claims remit. 

And we the binners of their guilt acquit ?' 

“ * And what, Sir Owen, w'jll our venge- 
ance do ? 

It follows US when we our foe pursue. 

And, as> we stiike the blow, it bmites the 
smitcrb too.* 

“ ‘ What didst thou, man ?* 

‘ I brought them to a cot 

Behind jour Lirchci,,— a bcqiuster'd spot. 
Where dwelN the woman : I believe her mind 
Is now eiilighten’il — 1 am sure resign’d : 
Shega\elKi infant, ihougli with aching heart 
And faiiHenng svirit, to he i ur»cd .ipart.’ 

“ ‘ And that viie Si ouiidrd’— 

* Nay, hib name restore. 
And call him Cecil,— for he is no more s 
3P 
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Whm mJ^TAialidlp ww olfetM, he ww put 
An human aid, and diordybreathed bis last; 
But hit heart open'd, and he lived to see 
Guilt in himsdf, and find a friend in me.* 

** * Strange was their parting, parting on 
the day 

I ofTerM help, and took the man away. 

Sure not to meet again, and not to live 
And taste of joy — He feebly cried, ‘ Forgive! 
I have thy guilt, thou inine, but now adieu ! 
Tempters and tempted ! what will tlience 
ensue 

I know not, dare not think !*-— He said, and 
he withdrew.* 

*• • But, Ellis, tell me, didst thou thus desire 
To heap upon tlieir heads those coals of fire?* 
“ ‘ If fire to melt, tliat feeling is eonfest,— 
If fire to shame, 1 let that question rest ; 
But if aught more the sacred words imply, 

I know it nor.— no commentator 1.* 

“ ‘ Then did you freely from your soul 
forgive ?’ — 

« « Sure as I hope before my Juiige to live. 
Sure as I trust his mercy to receive, 

Sure as his woid i honour and believe. 

Sure as the Saviour died upon the tree 
For all who sin,— for that dear wretch and 

Whom never more on eardi will I forsake 
or see.* ** 

This is somewhat superior to Kotze- 
bue's Stranger and Mrs Haller. Fann- 
er Ellis is but a homely person, it is 
true— but ho is an Kiiglinlnnan, and 
he behaves like one, with the (laager 
of grief festering in his heart. Nothing 
can be more afiectiug than his conduct 
in panting an asylum in a lonely spot 
on liis O'wii grounds to tlio repontaiit 
wretch who had once been so dear to 
him — a sanctuary, as it were, where 
she may live within the protection of 
her husband's humanity, though for 
ever divorced from his love — and 
where the melancholy man knows 
that she is making her ptace with 
God, in ac.ilni haven provided for lur 
against the waves of the world hy linn 

whose earthly happiness she had for 
ever destroyed. Never did a more 
sublime moral belong to a talc of 
guilt. 

we shall now lay before our 
readers a picture of gentler sorrows — 
of a calm and heavenly melancholy on 
which the soul can repose, as on the 
still beauty of a moonlight sea, after 
a dark day of clouds and storms. The 
brothers arc taking their daily walk 
into the country round the “ Hall," 
when George tells Hichard to visit a 
certain cottage in which a young and 
iair lady dwells. 

“ ' Nor pass the pebbled cottage as you rise 
Above the sluice, till you have fix'd your eyes 


On theldwwoodbhied window.snd havewm. 
So fbnune fkvour you, the ghost within : 
Take but one look, and then your waypunue. 
It flics all strangers, and it knows not you.* 
Oil his return from the cottage, Rich- 
ard infonns his brother that he hod 
c.iuglit a single glimpse of this solitary 
maid. 

“ ‘ Fair, fragile thing ! I said, when first 
niy eye 

Caught hers, wilt thou expand thy wings 
and fly ? 

Or wilt thou vaniith? beauteous spirit, stay!— 
For will it not'd que8tion*d) melt away ? 
No ! It was mort.ll — 1 unseen was near. 
And saw the bosom's sigh, the standing tear ! 
She thought profmndly, for I stay'd to look. 
And first she read, then laid aside her book ; 
Then on her hand reclined her lovely head. 
And seem'd unconsiumsot'the tear she shed.* 

“ ‘ Art thou SO much,* I said, ‘ to grief a 
prey ?* 

Till pity pain’d me, and I rode away.* 

“ ‘ Tt II me, my lirother.is tlut sorrow dread 
For the change that bears her to the 
dead ? 

Has she connexions ’ docs she love ? — I fed 
Pity and grief, wilt thou her woes reveal '•** ** 
(tcorge then tells the story of her grief, 
A youth of sensibility and genius, in 
the lowly and despised situation of 
tutor in her noble father's family, had 
fallen in love with lici — but in despair 
I(d’t his native coiintiy. 

“ Greece was the land he diose ; a mind de- 
cay'd 

And ruin’d there tlirougli glorious ruin 
stiav'd ; 

There read, and walk'd, and mused— tlicre 
loved, and wept, and pray'd. 

Nor would he w'ritc, nor sutfer hope to live. 
But gave to study all lii.s mind could give ; 
Till, witli the dead con\L‘rsing, he began 
To lose the habits ut a living man, 

Save that he saw some wretched, them he 
tried 

To soothe — .some doubtful, Uieiu he strove 
to guide ; 

Nor did he lo-sc ilic mind’s ennobling joy 
Of ihnt new slate that death must not destroy • 
W'liat I'lnie had done wc know not — Death 
WHS nigh. 

To his first hupcs tlic lover gave a sigh. 

But hopes niirre new and strong confirm'd 
his wish to die." 

At last the death of Ellen’s proud 
and unrelenting parent awakens hope 
ill the young man’s heart, and he re- 
turns to Kngliiiirl. But having been, 
in an hour of caprice, refused an in- 
terview with Ellen, he thinks his rase 
liopeles.s, and again abandons his coun- 
try — for ever. The deserted lady then 
feels how deep is her love and her 
despair. 
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* That he would seek her— ifun she ghould 


be souf^t; 

She did not mean— It was an evil hour. 

Her thoughts were guardless, and beyond 
her power ; 

A ndforone speech, and tbatin rashness made ! 
Have I no friend to soothe him and persuade ? 
He mubt not leave me — He again will come« 
And wc shall have one hope, one heart, one 
home !* 

But when she heard that he on foreign ground 
Sought his lost peace, hers never more was 
found ; 

But still she fell a varying hope that love 
Would all these slight impediiuentb remove ; 
‘ Has he no friend to tell him that our pride 
Ilesentb a moment and is satisfied ? 

Soon as the hasty bacnficc is made, 

A look will soothe us, and a tear i^crsuadc ; 
Have I no friend to say, “ fleturn again. 
Reveal your wishes, and relieve her pain?’* * 

With suilcring mind die maid lier pros- 
pects view’d, 

That hourly varied with the varying mood ; 
As past the day, the week, the month, the 
year. 

The faint liopesickcnM, and gave place to fear. 

•» No Cecil came !— ‘ Come, peevish and 
unjust !’ 

Sad Ellen cried, ‘ why ehcrisli this disgust ? 
1'hy Ellen's voice could ciiarni thee once, 
but thou 

Canst nothing sec or hear of I'.llen now !* 

** Yes ! she was right ; the grave on him 

was closed. 

And there the lover and the friend reposed. 
The iiew!:. siwn reach’d her, and slie then re- 
plied. 

In his own manner — * 1 am satisfied !’ 

“ To her a lover’s legacy is paid. 

The darling wealth of tlic devoted maid ; 
From this lier best and favourite books t>Iic 
buys, 

From this arc doled the favourite charities ; 
And when a tale or face aflecti her heart. 
This lb the fund that must relict impart. 

“ Such have the ten last years of h'llcn been ! 
Her very lad that sunken eve ha's seen ! 
That half angelic being still must fmlc 
Till all the angel m the mind lie made ; — 
And nowtherlosing scene will shortly come— > 
She cannot visit sorrow at her home ; 

But still she feeds the hungry, btill prepares 
The iLsual softeners of the peasant’s cares. 
And though she prays not with the dying now. 
She teachcffthem to die, and sliowa them how. 

* What is the sin of grief T c-'innot tell. 
Nor of the sinnera who have loved too well ; 
But to the raiisc of mercy 1 incline, 

Or, O ! my Brother, what a fate is mine !’ ” 

This little story, of which we fear 
our extracts ortn scarcely give an ade- 
quate idea, is, vre think, one of the 


m 

most simple^ graceRil^ «iid 
all Mr Crabbers eompositiona* 

For the present we dote onr 
tracts irom these admirable tdIuiiim 
with some pasaages fkom the last Of 

the Tales, whidi is entitled *'SmiXfr« 
glcrs and Poachers,'* and which is peiw 
haps the most chvacteristic of them 
all, of Mr Crabbe's genius. It opens 
in this beautiful and natural way. 

** There was a widow in the viUage known 
To OUT good Squire, and he had favourihown 
By frequent bounty — She as usual came. 
And Richard saw the worn and weary frame. 

Pale cheek, and eye subdued, of her whose 
mind 

Was grateful still, and glad a friend to find^ 
Though to the world long since and all ita 
hopes resign'd : 

Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad. 

Was pleasing btill ! but she for ever sad. 

*■ * Deep is her grief!’ said Richard— 

' Truly deep. 

And very still, and therefore seems to sleep ; 
I’o borrow hunile, to paint her woes. 

Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems repose^ 
Making no petty nnirmunng — settled, uow» 
They never waste, they never overflow. 
Rachel is one of those — fur there are some 
Who look for nothing in their days to come. 
No good nor evil, neither hope nor fear. 
Nothing remains or iliecrful or severe ; 
Oneday is like the past, the year’s sweet prime 
Like the sad fall — for llacliel heeds not time: 
Nothing remains to agitate her breast. 

Spent is tlie tempest, and the bky at rest ; 
But while it raged her peace its ruin met, 
And now the him ih on her prospects set 
Leave her, and let us her distress explore, 
She heedb it not — she has been left before.’ 

The squire then recounts this wi- 
dow’s melaiicholy history. 

There were two lads call’d Shelley hither 

brought, 

But whence wc know not— it was never 
bought ; 

Their wandering mother left them, left her 
name, 

And the boys throve and valiant men became : 
Handsome, of mure than common size, and 
tall. 

And no one's kindred, seem'd beloved of all ; 
All seem'd alliance by their deeds to prove. 
And loved the youths who could not claim 
their love.” 

These brothers love the same dam- 
sel, and their mutual jealousy by de« 
grees destroys their affection for each 
other, and at last ripens into settleil 
aversion and hatred. Robert, whom 
the maiden loves, has linked liimsclf 
with a desperate band of amugglcrB 
and ]K)achcrs, while James has become 
a gamekeeper. In a nocturnal fray 
bclween some of James' assistants and 





^ gsng to Robert belongs^ 

one of toe fimner is killed; tod Ro« 
bert being thrown into prison, expects 
no punishment short of death. James 
tells the terrified mrl that if she will 
marry him, he will procure his broth- 
er’s pardon, but that otherwise, the 
law must take its course. She visits 

her lover in prison, and but hear 

Mr Crabbe himself. 

She saw him fetter'd, full of grief, alone, 
Still aa the dead, and he suppress’d a groan 
At her appearance Now she pray’d for 

strength ; 

AnJ the sad couple could converse at length. 

** It was a scene that shook her to repeat — 
Life fought with love, both powerful, and 
both sweet. 

■ Wilt thou die, Robert, or preserve thy life ? 
Shall 1 be thine own maid, or James’s wife 
‘ His wife !— No ! — Never will I thee resign— 
No, Rachel, no !’ — ‘ I’hen am 1 ever thine : 
1 know thee raiih and guilty — but to thee 
I pledged ray vow, and tliinc will ever be : 
Yet think again— the life that (iod has lent 
Is tliine, but not to cast away — Consent, 

If *tis thy wish ; for tins 1 made my way 
To thy distress — ('ommand, and 1 obey.’ 

•* • Perhaps my brother may have gam’d thy 
heart !’ 

• Then why this visit, if I wish’d to part ? 
Was it, ah, man ungrateful ! wise to make 
Effort like tins, to hasfard for thy sake 

A spotless reputauoii, and to be 
A suppliant to that stern man for dice 
But 1 forgive — thy spirit has been tiled. 
And thou art weak, but still thou must decide. 

** * 1 ask’d Ihy brother, James, would ’st 
thou command, 

Without die loMng heart, the obedient hand ? 
I ask thee, Robert, lover, cuiist thou part 
Witli tliis poor hand, wlien master of the 
heart ?’ 

He answer’d, ‘ Yes ‘ I tarry tliy reply. 
Resign'd with him to live, content witli thee 
to die.’ 

** Assured of tliis, with spirits low and tame. 
Here life so purchased — there a death of 
shame ; 

Death once his merriment, but now his dread, 
And he with terror thought upon the dead : 

* O ! sure *tis better to endure the care 
And pain of life, than go we know not where ! 
And IB there not the dreaded hell for sin. 

Or is it only tins I feel within ? 

That, if it lasted, no man would susUiin, 

But would by any change relieve the pain : 
Forgive me, love ! it is a loathsome tlimg 
To live not thine | but still this dreaded sting 
Of death torng^gfitsmo— I to nature cling— 
Go, and be ItisUiTbut love him not, be sure— 
Go, love him not— and I will life endure ; 
He, tot* is mortal!’ — Rachel deeply sigh’d. 
But iwiild no more converse : she had com- 
{ilied. 

And was no longer free— she was bis bro* 
tiler’s bride. 


** * Fntewell said, dtii Idiidtiess, but 
not fond, 

Feding the pressure of the recent bond. 
And put her tenderness apart to give 
Advice to one who so desired to live : 

Slie then departed, join’d the attending guide. 

Reflected— wept— Was sad— was satisfied/* 

Hubert anti his comrades are rescued 
from prison by a suilileii assault of the 
gang — and tbcir first social meeting 
af'ter liberation is thus described : 

“ Now met the lawless clan — ^in secret met. 
And down at their convivial board were set ; 
1'hc plans in view to past adventures led. 
And tlic past coiilhcts present anger bred ; 
They sigh’d for pleasures gone, tiiey groan'd 
for heroes dead : 

Their ancient stores were rifled— strong de- 
sires 

Awaked, and wine rekindled latent fires. 

** It was a night such bold desires to move. 
Strong winds and wintry torrents fill’d the 
grove ; 

Tlic craikling boughs tinit in the forest fell. 
The cawing rooks, the cur’s affrightcn’d yell; 
The scenes above tlie wood, tlic floods below. 
Were mix’d, and none the single sound could 
know ; 

* Loud blow the blast s,’ tliey cried, * and call 
US as tiiey blow.* 

“ In such a night — and then the heroes told 
What had been done in better tunes of old; 
How they fiad ronquer’d all opposed to them. 
By force in part, in f>urt by stratagem ; 

And as the tales inHained the fiery crew, 

\\ hathadbeendoriethey then prepared to do; 

‘ 'Tjsalast night ! ’ they said — tiie angry blast 
And rOtUing Hinnls seem’d aiiswermg * *tis 
a last !’ " 

A bj>y in the pay of James lias in- 
formed him of the intended plan of 
the poachers, and he and liis assistants 
go to encounter the gang iii the woods 
James has by this time been married 
to Rachel, who makes a rlutiful, and 
even a loving wife. She feels an un- 
usual terror in her heart when her 
husband leaves her on this fearful 
night, and at la.st, uiiahli' to endure 
lier solitary forebodings of evil, she 
ruslicb out into the stormy darkness. 

“ Softly she left her door, her garden gate, 
And seem’d as tlien committed to her fate; 
To every horrid tliought and doubt a prey. 
She hurried on, already lost her way ; 

Oft us she glided on in that sad night. 

She stopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light; 
An hour she wander’d, and was still to learn 
Aught of her husband’s safety or return : 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 
A place she knew not, but she strove to know ; 
Still further on she crept witli trembling feet, 
With hope a friend, willi fear a foe to meet : 
And tiiere was something fearful in the sight. 
And in the sound of what appear'd to-nij^t ; 
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Pot nowr, of night and imtmit team hnd, 

Arose a stnfig nd saperstificmi die^ 

She heard strange noises, and the shapes die 
saw 

Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 

** The moon was risen, and she sometiines 
shone 

^Through thick white clouds, that flew tu- 
multuous on, 

Passing beneath her with an eagle's speed, 
That her soft light imprison'd and tlien freed ; 
Tlie fitful glimmeriiig through the hedge- 
row green 

Gave a strange beauty to the changing scene ; 
And roaring winds and rushing waters lent 
Their mingled voice that to the spirit went 

** To these she listen'd ; but new sounds 
were beard. 

And sight more startling to hersoul appear'd ; 
There were low lengthen'd tones witli sobs 
between, 

And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen : 
She hurried on, and * Who is there ?* she 
cried ; 

* A dying wretch !' wasfrom the earth replied. 
It was her lover, was the man she gave, 

Tlie price she paid, himself from deafli to save ; 
With whom, expiring, she must kneel and 

While Sxe soul flitted from the shivering day 
That press'd the dewy ground, and bled its 
life away ! 

“ This wuh the part that duty bode her take, 
Instant and ere her feelings were awake ; 
But now they waked to anguish ; there came 
then, 

Hurrying with lights, loud-speaking, eager 
men. 

' ‘ And here, my lord, we met — And who 
is here ? 

The keeper's wife !— Ah woman, go not 
near I 

There lies the man that wj the head of 
all- 

See, in his temples went flie fatal bidl ! 

And James that instant, who was then our 
guide. 

Pelt in his heart the adverse diot, and died f 
It was a sudden meeting, and the hght 
Of a dull moon made indistinct our fight ; 
He fiiremost fell I But sec, the woman creeps 
like a kitt flung, that wanders as she sleeps. 


See, here herhusbaad's bod»*4MitdbeklioWi 
Thfitoflurdeadl 

The poet makes some moral redlee- 
tions on this terrible story, and then 
concludes it in the same calm 
subdued strain of melutcholy wiA 
which he commenced the narration. 

So Radiel thinks, the pure, the good, te 
meek. 

Whose outward acts the inward piupoie 

spt^ ; 

As men will children at tlieir qrorts behold. 
And smile to see them, though unmoved 
and cold. 

Smile at the recollected games, and then 

Depart and mix in the imairs of men : 

So Rachel looks upon the world, and sees 
It cannot longer pain her, longer please, 

But just detain the passing thought, or cause 

A gentle smile of pity or applause ; 

And then the recoUected som repairs 
Her slumbering hope, and heeds her own 
affaiiB." 

We had much more to say of Mr 
Crabbe and his genius, but we must 
wait till another opportunity. We 
cannot, however, bid farewell to him, 
for the present, without observing, 
with real delight, that while old age 
has not at all impaired the vigour of 
his intellect, or blunted the acutenesa 
of his observation, it seems to liave 
mellowed and softened his feelings 
just to the degree that his best friends 
may have once thought desirable — ^and 
that while he still looks on human life 
with the same philosophic eye, and 
spares none of its follies or its vices, 
he thinks of it with somewhat of a 
gender and more pitying spirit, as of 
one who has well understood it all, 
and who looks back upon its agitations 
and its guilt as on a troubled and un« 
intelligible scene, from which, in the 
course of nature, he may soon be re-« 
moved in the strength ^ that trust 
whidi can only be inspired by that re- 
ligion of which he lias so long been a 
conscientious minister. 


Wc have jiut received a copy of Dov Juaw, (which we are happy to observe 
has not the respectable name of Lord Byron’s Publisher on its Title-page), along with 
a « letter” to the author of that most flagitious Poem, by “ Presbyter ^gjicanus.” 
The ** Letter” came to hand too late for insertion' in this Number, but it will be the, 
luflding article in our next It is indeed truly pitiable to think that one of flie greatest 
Poets of the age should have written a Poem that no respectable BookseUet could have 
published without disgracing himself— -but a Work so atrocious must not be sufieied to 
pass into oblivion without the infliedonof that punishment on its guilty auflm due to such 
a wanton outrage on aU most dear to human nature. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LtUtr of Jtcgfol Society of London to 
Tkomao Bdmmuton^Ea^, ofBuneett in Shet» 
'taniL^We feel much pleasure in laying 
liefore the public the following letter from 
the Secretary of the Royal Society, to Mr 
Sdmondston of Duness* Shetland, as a flat- 
tering testimony of the approbation of his 
conduct entertained by that learned body. 
In 1817, when M. Biot, Colonel Mudge, 
and the other gentlemen engaged in the 
trigonometrical survey, were about to 
leave B<dinburgh for the Shetland Islands, 
Professor Jameson gave them a letter of 
introduction to Dr Edmondston at Lcr- 
wick. As the island of Unst, the most 
northerly of the group, was fixed upon 
as the scene of their operations, the Doc- 
tor recommended them to the attention 
of his brother, who resides there. M. 
Biot, in the report of his operutions pre- 
sented to the Institute of France, has, 
with that warmth of feeling and amiabi- 
lity so natural to him, expressed the sense 
he had of the attention which he received 
from Mr Edmondston on that occasion. 
In July 1818, Captain Kater arrived at 
Lerwick, and brought a letter of intro- 
duction from Sir James M'Gregor to Dr 
Edmondston ; and as Captain Kater’s dc. 
sign was to make hi.s experiments with 
the pendulum as near as passible to the 
spot on which M. Biot had opeiated, Dr 
Edmondston introduced him also to his 
brother in Unst. Some time after Cap- 
tain Eater's return to England, Mr Ed- 
mondston received the letter from the 
Royal Society above alluded to, which 
may be considered as the result of the 
manner in which Captain Kater had ex- 
pressed his opinion to its members of the 
services rendered him by Mr Edinond- 
ston. 

Somerset //oiuc, March l«t, 1819. 

Sir,— 1 atn directed by the President 
and Council of the Royal Society, to ex- 
press their thanks for the attentions which 
Captain Kater received ftom you during 
his visit to Unst. 

By your assistance he was enabled to 
complete those experiments on the length 
of the pendulum, which, at the desire of 
his Majesty's Government, the Royal So- 
ciety had requested him to undertake ; 

and the President and Council feel much 
pleasure in acknowledging the sense they 
entertain of your zeal for the advance- 
ment of science —1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
William Thomas Brarde, 
Sec. It. S. 

To Tkmas Edmondston, Esq. Unst, 


To (lerpetuate the memory of these 
interesting events in his own neighbonr- 
hood, by exhibiting a local history of 
them, Mr Edmondston has bulk into a 
wall in the court in the front of his house, 
the large stone brought there by M. Biot, 
and to which the pendulum employed by 
him was attached, and placed under it 
the stone on which the repeating circles 
of both the philosopheis stood, with the 
following inscription engraved on it: 

To this Stone 

Were attached the Clock and Pendulum 
employed by the celebrated French 
Philosopher Biot ; 

And on the one on which it rests, 
Stood his Repeating ('ircle. 

The distinguished English Philosopher 
Katek, 

Placed his Repeating Ciicle on tins Stone 
also. 

The former was sent here by the Institute 
of France in the summer of 1817, 
And the latter by the Royal Society of 
London, in the summer of 1818, 

To determine, by their experiments and 
observations, 

The figure of the Earth, 

These memorials arc placed here ns pleas, 
ing and lasting remembrances of the 
splendid talents, great worth, 
and amiable manners of 
those eminent men, 

By their friend, 

Thomas Edmondston, 

October 1818. 

On the Magnetism of the Earth.^ 
Hansteen, Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy at Christiana in Norway, has proved 
that the earth has four magnetic poles, as 
Haley had conjectured. He has shewn 
that the polar lights, where they first ap- 
pear, have the form of a luminous cross, 

elevated between 400 and 500 miles above 
the earth's surface; and that there are 
foar such luminous crosses, viz. two in 
the northern, and two in the sonthern 
hemisphere, whose middle points corres- 
pond with the four magnetic poles already 
mentioned. This situation of the lumi- 
nous crosses, and the disturbance they 
occasion in the magnetic needJe, prove 
that the polar lights are magnetical phe- 
nomena, and that they are magnetical 
currents which flow from one magnetic 
pole to that directly opposite. The opin- 
ion, namely, that the aurora borealis are 
magnetical, was long ago proposed by the 
late Professor Robison of University; 
and has since been supported by Bit- 
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ter,,DaIton» Jameson, and other philoso- 
phers. 

Professor Hansteen is of opinion that 
the sun and moon, as well as the earth, 
possess magnetical powers or magnetical 
axes, and that the different positions of 
these axes, in regard to the magnetic 
axes of the earth, occasion several mag- 
netical phenomena enumerated by au- 
thors. 

It is certain that the magnetical needle 
does not every wheic stand due north and 
south. In most places it declines consi- 
derably either towards the east or the 
west. This deviation, known at first only 
to seamen who made use of the magnetic 
needle to direct their course at sea, was 
afterwards found to lead to a knowledge 
of the spreading and dfffusion of the mag- 
netic powers over the globe, and may, 
perhaps, hereafter render the compass a 
still more perfect means of direction to 
the mariner than ever it could, had it 
every wheie, without variation, {Kiinted 
to the same parts of the heavens. But 
if we desire, in this respect, to make the 
wisbed-for progress, the science mu^t be 
continually enriched with observations 
respecting the deviations of the needle, 
w'hich is perpetually changing in every 
place. 

In the remotest times, from which we 
have records of the magnetic needle, it 
had a declination towards the east, which 
gradually diminished, till about the mid- 
dle of the 17th century it ceased in most 
parts of Europe ; so that the needle stood 
regularly north and south, which soon 
was followed by a declination towards the 
west, that since that time has increased 
till very lately, when this westward de- 
cimation again seems to he diminishing. 
But it is a matter of greater difficulty 
than it appears to be at first sight to de- 
termine w'bether this alteration has taken 
place or not. The declination of the mag. 
netic needle is subject to incessant varia- 
tions ; every day is to it a period in which 
it increases and diminishes ; every year 
the same alteration is repeated, but to a 
greater extent. As long as the daily de. 
clination is not loo great in comparison 
with the yearly one, we may easily, afr#*r 
the lapse of a few years, be enabled to 
determine whether the deviation has in- 
creased or diminished; but when the 
yearly alteration, as is now the case, is 
hut small, when compared with the daily 
one, many years consequently will elapse 
before the amount of the yearly altera, 
tions will surmount that of the daily ones. 
That the ycaily alteration is now become 
small, is a circumstance which, no doubt, 
makes us believe that it has attained its 
maximum ; as every progressive series 
obtains its maximum when the diflterencc 
of the terms becomes null* 


During the year, the western deviation 
is greatest in the month of September ; 
and during the day it is greatest about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. When no 
considerable disturbancesappear, the daily 
alteration does not exceed 30 minu tes . — 
Id the year 16'4<9, the deviation here in 
Copenhagen was 14^ easL About the 
year 1656, it must have been 0 ; a's in 
1673, it was 3* 35' west. The western 
declination afterwards continued to in- 
crease till the year 1806, when it was 
18** 35'. Since that time it has dimin- 
ished, however, as usual, advancing and 
relapsing. In the year 1817, Sept. 8, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, it was 1 7** 
56', consequently 29' smaller than in 
1806; it may therefore be supposed, 
that the western declination has reached 
its maximum. By drawing the curve 
that is produced when the times are re- 
garded as abscisses, and the declinations 
as ordinates, it seems to be evident thaV 
if the point of return does not fall upoir 
the year 1806, it ought rather to be in-* 
quired fur before than after that year. 

The inclination of the magnetic needle 
has lately been found by Professor .firsted 
17 ** 26 '. 

Mr Banlc€»*s interesting Discoveries in 
Arahia.~~MT Bankes, who has visited some 
of the roost celebrated scenes in Arabia, in- 
tends, we understand, to publish, on his re- 
turn home, an account of his excursion to 
Wadi Moosa (the valley of Moses), with en- 
gravings of the drawinn which he made of 
the hitherlo-undescribed excavated temples 
there ; as well as of the ruins of Jerrasch, 
which excel in grandeur and beauty even 
those of Palmyra and Balbec. 

Tills gentleman, in company with several 
other English travcdlcrs, left Jerusalein for 
Hebron, where they viewed the mosque 
erected over the tomb of Abraham ; an edi- 
fice constructed in the lower part of such 
enormous masses of stone (many of them 
upwards of twenty feet in length), that it 
must be ascribed to that remote age in which 
durability was the principle chiefly consult- 
ed in the forroation of all edifices of the mo- 
numental kind. 

They then proceeded to Kanac, through 
a country broken into lulls and ^nocles of 
the most fantastic form, and along the foot 
of mountains, where fingments of rock-salt 
indicated the natural origin of that intense 
brine, whi^ is peculiariy descriptive of the 
neighbouring waters of the Dead Sea. 

Karrac is a fortress situated on the top of 
a hill. The entrance is formed by a wmd- 
ing passage, cut thro^h tiie living rock. 
It may be described, like all tlie other cas- 
tellated works in (he possession of the plro- 
fcssois of the Mahomedan rdigion, as a 
mass of ruins. The mosque is in that state ; 
and a church whidi it also contains, as well 
as the ancient keep or dtadd, are in a simi- 
lar condition. In the vicinity, the travellers 
saw several sepulchres hollowed out of the 





■ode t Aar ARvA'Oie 
|tai»»n|Bg]id mm ef Mdmwkmii aid 
qiuteiwM, WDiduibly iKNpitaU#, «ad liv^ 
mg titgdher in 4ni|M of ftea totercounf 
thin ct Jcnualem* T)ie womeo were not 
Tciledi Mmaned tP be subject to any par- 
tlcular iastvamts. 

Mr fiwskes and his companions, after 
kaTing lUnac, sojourned for a ahoct time 
widi a partv of Bedooeen .Arabs. 

After qiattiDg the tents of these Bedou- 
ecna, they passed into the vallqr of Ellasar, 
wiieie limy noticed some relics of antiquity, 
which they conjectured were of^ Homan ori- 
gin. Here again they rested with a tribe of 
Arabs. The next day they pursued their 
journey, partly over a road paved witli lava, 
and which, by Hs appearance, was evideariy 
a Robuui woric ; and stopped that evening 
at Shubacy a fortress in a oommanding sim- 
atioD, but incapable, by decay, of any effbe- 
tual defence against European tactics. 

Jn the neighbouiluxkl this place, they 
tecountered somediiiiculties from the Arabs, 
obut which, by their spirit and firmness, tliey 
Bivereame i and prooeede^nwards and en- 
^leicd on the wonders «f Iro^ Moomo, 

The fint olyect that attracted their atten- 
tion, was a mausoleum, at the entrance of 
whi^ stood two colossal animals, but whe- 
ther lions or ^hinxes they could not ascer- 
tain, as they were much defaced and muti- 
lated. The^ then, advancing towards the 
principal nuns, entered a narrow pass, vary- 
ing ffom fifteen to twenty feet in width, 
overhung by precipices, which rose to tlic 
general height of two hundred, sometimes 
reaching five hundred, feet, and darkening 
the path by their projecting Icdgea In 
some places, niches were sculptured in the 
sides of this stupendous gallery, and here 
and there rude masses stood forward, that 
bare a remote and mysterious resemblance 
to the figures of living things, but over which 
time and oblivion hm drawn an inscru^le 
and everlasting veil. About a mile within 
this pass, th^ rode under an arch, perhaps 
that of an aqueduct, which connected the 
two rides together ; and they noticed seve- 
ral earthen ^pes, which had formerly dis- 
tributed water. 

Having continued to explore the gloomy 
windings of this awful corridore for about 
two miles, the fxout of a superb temple 
burst on their view. A statue of Victc^, 
with wings, filled the centre of an aperture 

in the ufgwr part, and groups of colossal 
figures, imueien.ring a centaur, and a young 
man, stooo on each ride of the lofty portico. 
This mspnifieent structure is entirely ex- 
cavated man the solid rock, and preyed 
from the xayages of the weather the pro» 
jecUans of the overiuuiging precipiGeB.— . 
About three hundred yards oe^nd this 
tempk they bact with other astoniahing ex- 
cavBtmnS ; and, on reaching the termination 
of the locic on thdr left, iSsy found an am- 
phiriiertie,, which had also Uen excavated, 
with the excNfitHm of the proscenium : and 


Shis had folien iwlo nriM* fhiJA rides the 
rocks were hollowed into innumerable rtiam 
ben and sepulchres; md a dint waste of 
desolated palaces, and the remains of con* 
itsucted cdificas filled riie area to which the 
pass led. 

These ruine, which have acquired die 
name of Waii fifoora, ftom that m a Tillage 
in thdr vidnitv, ue the wreck of the city 
of Petra, which, in the time of Aivustus 
Cesar, was the rerideuce of a monax^, and 
the capital of Arabia Petraea* The oountiy 
was conouered by Trajan, and annexed by 
him to tne province of Palestine. In more 
recent times, Baldwin I. king of Jerusalem, 
luiving made himself also master of Petra, 
gave It the name of the Royal Mountain. 

The travellers having gratified their won- 
der with the view of these stupendous worin, 
went forwaid to Mount Hor, which they 
ascended, and viewed a building on die 
t^ containing the tomb of Amm; a 
simple atone monument, sriiich an 
Arab shows to the pilgrims. Having re- 
mained in this spot, consecrated by such 
great antiquity, they returned next morn- 
ing, and again explored other portions of 
the ruins of Petra ; after which they went 
back to Katsac. They then turned their 
attention to other undescribed ruins, of 
which they had received some account ftom 
the Arabs ; and finally, proceeded to view 
those of Jerrasch, which greatly exceed 
in magnitude and beauty those of Palmyra. 

A grand colonnade runs from the eastern 
to the western gates of the cilyt fonM on 
both sides of marble columm 
fan order, and terminating in a Msnl-dnde 
of sixty pillars of die Ionic order, and cross- 
cd by another eoloftftade running north and 
south. At the western extremity stands a 
theatre, of which the prosceuium remains 
so entire, that it may be described as almost 
in a state of undecayed beauty. Two su- 
perb amphitheatres of marble, diree glori- 
ous temfiles, and the ruins of gorgeous pa- 
laces, with fragments of scu^iture and, in* 
bcnptions minted togedter, farm an ag^ 
gregate of ancient deface, which siapniwi 
dl that popery has ^Mued cf the fionsaec 
grandeur oi Rome. 

An Electrical Afun.— Dr Hartmann, 
of Franefort on the Oeder, has published 
in a German Medical Journal, a state- 
ment, according to which he is able to 
produce at pleasure an efflux of electri- 
cal matter from his body towards other 
persons. You hear the crackling, see 
the sparks, and feel the etectric shock. 
He has now acquired this faculty to fo 
high a degree, that it depends solely on 
his own pleasure to make an eleetric 
spark issue from hU fifigei»» or to draw 
it from any other part of his body* Tbua 
in this electrical man, the will has an ixi. 
fluence on the develqpement of the elec, 
tricity, which bad not hitherto hesfi ob- 
served oMcept in the aketrieal eel. 
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Vatoanm ^ Am saiMuLmA Uflle voU 
«iao liu recently made to mppesntnee on 
a mountain nwr Morbio, a village in the 
Swiss canton of Tessin. The explosion 
was preceded 'by an earthquake. The 
flames ascended to a considerable height 
above the summit of the mountain, and 
masses of stone were hurled to a great 
distance. On the following day a large 
opening was observed in the mountain, 
from which the flames still issued with a 
strong smell of sulphur. Great damage 
was sustained by some bouses in the 
neighbourhood, but no lives were lost. 
The date of this event corresponds with 
that of the late disasters in Sicily. 

Pd>rijied Tree$ in Hasito. — Professor 
Kunieyn has just published several in- 
teresting observations on the pctrifled trees 
found in Russia, the object of which is, 
to shew that they were not, as is generally 
supposed, deposited in the places where 
they are found, by an inundation. The 
situation of these trees, whicl^ separated 
from then- stumps, ate found sometimes as 
much as fourteen feet under ground, chiefly 
in marshes, proves that they were overtumi^ 
by violence, and prostrated in the spots where 


ih^form^atoodartett bsaUss, aMiiy of 
them axe ^smvsMd in whioh nb 

aimdadoneoiddbavepeaifo^afittfle^ Tim 

bed of earth which covers than eonaiifcs cf 
sand and day. Under dry sand, the atod 
is reduced to dust ; but die form of the tree 
remains visible, if thedustbexenuivedeaiia- 
fulh. Under wet sand, the wood is found 
perfectly sonnd, with however a Uaekiah 
colour. Only large oalcs appear to have been 
tom up by their roots. The tiea, wbids 
OK partly petrified, aoe finind chiefly under 
a bed of potter's day. The oaks, whieh 
have not been petrified, on being exposed to 
the air, harden eonsidembly. It is remark- 
able, that these trees are frequently found 
in grounds where none of the sort now grow. 
Mr Kumzyn imagines, that these trees were 
thus prostrated end covered with eorih by 
the same violent motion of nature, which, 
in the north of Russia, separated enonnous 
masses of granite from their foundations, 
and carried them to a oonsidexable distance. 
Perhaps also, the remains of mammoths^ 
which are sometimes discovered, may be at- 
tributed to the same action. As the trees 
aU lie in the same direction, noirth to aonth, 
that must have been the course of the 
shock. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


In a few days will be published. Moral 
Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and Man- 
ners, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflec- 
tions on Prayer ; by Hannah More. 

Shortly will be published, in three vob, 
Gerddine, or Mo^ of Faith and Practice, 
a Tale, by a Lady ; price ;£l. Is. 

Rosamond, Memory's Musings, and other 
poems ; by William Procter, will shortly be 
published. 

Mr .1. N. Brewer is preparing a Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the most 
interesting objects of Topography in Ireland, 
to accompany ** The Deautics of England 
and Wales." This work will be puhlisiied 
in monthly numbers, illustrated with en- 
gravings from original drawings. In tlie 
prosecution of this undertaking, every prin- 
cipal place in Ireland will be personally in- 
spected by the author, and a correspondence 

has been established with many of the most 
distinguislied characters in diat country. 
Much curious novelty of intdligenoe will be 
disdosed in the historical and descriptive 
account of cities and towns, monastic and 
Other antiquities, little known to the public. 

A similar work, to be entitled, ** The 
Beauties of Scotland," is also announced. 


M. Bi^jland has in the press, Letters on 
Jewisli History, for the use of schools and 
young persons. 

Cornubia, a Descriptive Poem, in five 
cantos ; by George Worldley, autlior of Re- 
demption, 8vo. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of va- 
rious dimensions and styles, with estimates ; 
also some designs for altars, pulpits, and 
steeples ; by W. F. Pocock, ardntcct. 

Narrative of the loss of the Hon. East 
India Company's ship Cabalva, which was 
wrecked on the morning of July 7, 1818, 
on foe Catgados Garragos reef in the In- 
dian Ocean ; by C. W. Francken, sixth 
officer. 

Fredalia, or the Dumb Recluse, a poem, 
by the author of the Siege of Carthage. 

The Old Woman's Letter to her respected 
and valued fiiends of the parish of ■ — 

Memoirs of Miss Caroline Smeet; by 

Moses WaddelL 

Dr Pinckard lias in the press. Cases of 
Hydopliobia. 

The Rev. Mark Wilks is preparing for 
publication, some Account of the Present 
State of Erance, and of foe late Persocutiona 
in the Soufo. 


40B • W&Kkt Preparing fir PubHcaiiori> 


' , Mr Bymtn hstln tlie pKm, -which will 
bepubliued in n few dam, Phjsiolc^cal 
Fxi^entB, ot skeldioi of vsriouB subjects 
intimately connected with the study of phy* 

Itla proposed to pabUah, by subscription, 
the PlMB, Elevations, Sections, and De- 
scription, of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum 
lately erected at Wakroeld, for the West- 
riding of Yerksbirc ; by Watson and Pntch- 
ett, axcbitccts, York. They are to consist 
of nine whole sheet or folio plates, in the 
first style of line engraving ; by Lowry and 
Landseer, and printed on the best m^um 
paper, in extra boards. The description 
wdl include an enlarged edition of practical 
hints on the construction and economy of 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums; by SamiidTuk; 
written originally to illustrate tlie instruc- 
tions given to the architects who prepared 
designs for the West-riding Asylum. 

In the press, in a pocket volume, printed 
by Corrall, Mustr Bimca\ or the Poetry of 
the Bible; being a selection of the most 
elegant poetical translations, paraphrases, 
and imitations of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Discourses and Dissertations, by the Rev. 
Dr Booker, vicar of Dudley. The profits 
of tins publicaaon are intended to be applied 
towards rebuilding the author's Parish 
Churdi, now almost completed. 

The History and Antiquities of the parisli 
of Edmonston; by Wm. Robinson, F.S.A. 

A Treatise on the Modes of Restoring 
Vision, by the formation of an Artificial 
Pupil ; by Sir W. Adams, will shortly be 
published, 

Mr .lames Ilhery is collecting materials' 
witli a view to publish a History of Wiiltlmm 
Abbey, Essex, from the earliest period to 
tlic present time, with Biographical Notices 
of the various) eminent characters either bom 
there, or that have held high appointments 
in the Abbey. Translations from records 
in the Tower, &c. &.C. 

In tlie press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, Uie Spectator in a Stage (kiach. 

A new edition of Sermons on the Loss of 
Friends. 

A new volume of Rivington's Annual Re- 
gister, being the volume fur the year IHOA, 
will be published in a few weeks, and will 
soon be followed by anotlier volume of the 
former series. 

Antinomianism Unmasked ; by the Rev. 
Samuel Chase. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry con- 
sidered in select discourses; by the Rev. 
Isaac Barrow, D. D. 

A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, through Perthshire, Argylcshire, 
and Inv^nesshiie, in the autumn of 1616, 
with an aceount of the Caledonian Canal, in 
one vohune Svo, is nearly ready for publi- 
carion. 

A new edition of Schleusncr's Lexicon 
is printing in a quarto volume, from an edi- 
tion now m a forward state at press on the 
continent. > 


Dr Cooke’s Treatise oh Nervous Diseases, 
is in the press, and wiU speedily be .pub- 
lished, 

Mr Murray the Chemist has in prepara- 
tion for press, Observations on some pa^ 
of Italy during the autumn of 1818 ; with 
occasional notices, agricultural and minera- 
logical, 

'j'hc English Gradus, or Synopsis of 
English Poetry, on a plan nearly similar to 
the Latin Grimus, is m tlie press. 

A Tour to Claremont, by a Clergyman, 
with reflections suggested on the occasion, 
sertdng to illustrate the peculiar genius, 
character, and pursuits of the late Princess 
Charlotte. 

The Life of Sir Chrirtopher Wien, which 
will contain the whole of the Parentalia. 

The Rev. Mr Bland is printing Geome- 
trical Problems, dedudblc irom the first 
six books of Eudid, arranged and solved, 
with an appendix, containing the Elements 
of plane Trigonometry. 

Mr Borison has in tiie preas a work which 
has for its object a full explanation of the 
Ccanmerre of Kussia, more particularly that 
of St Petersburgh, with the last export and 
import regulations. 

A new edition of Bishop Marsh’s I'rans- 
lation of Michaelis's Introduction to the 
Study of the New I'esLanicut, wUl appear 
in a few weeks. 

Speedily will be publishid, a Synopsis of 
Latin Grammar, afier the plan of Kuddi- 
man, to which is annexed, a new system of 
prosody. 

The Rev. H. I). Morgan is printing Eight 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford m IS 19 at the Hampton Lecture. 

A History of the Ci>uuiy of Nortlium- 
bcrlond, in six quarto voluiiioh, may shortly 
be expected from the pen of tlie Rev. John 
Hodgson, of J arrow'. 

Mrs Taylor, of Ongar, has in the press, 
the Family Mansion, a Tale. 

A new edition of the Letters between 

Mrs Carter and Miss Talbot, the four vo- 
lumes printed in three, will be speedily pub- 
lished. 

Elements of (vreck Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from tlu* treatises of Hephaestion, 

Herman, and Porson ; by Thomas Webb, 

Esq. are printing in Svo. 

The Rev. R. Warner will shortly publish 
a Chronological History of Christ, from the 
compounded texts of the Evangelists, or the 

English Diatessaron, with a map of the Holy 
I.and, explanatory notes, illustrations from 
late oriental travellers and rabbinical writers, 
and preliminary articles of useful informa- 
tion. 

Mr Smyth, one of the Surveyor’s-Gcneral 
of hiB Majesty’s Customs, is [^parin^ for 
publication, a new edition of his Fract^ of 
the Customs, to whidi will be added, the 
new consolidation act, and other consider- 
able im{)rovement8. 

A Scries of Letters addressed to a Friend, 
upon tlie subjeot of the Roman Catholic 
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Claims; coundetifig them as eoomected 
-with the Bevolixdon of 1688, and the Tests 
and Toleration then established; by Mi 
Stockdale Hardy of Leicester. 

IW ‘ - - - 

Anci 
ecrii 

are annexed, Observations made during an 
excursion round the town in tlie summer of 
IHIS. The above will be ready for publi- 
cation before midsummer. 

In a few days will be published, tlie Ac- 
cidents of Youth, consisting of short stories 
calculated to improve the moral conduct of 
children, and to warn diem of the many 
danfiierH to which they are exposed ; illus- 
trated by engramgs. 18ino. 

Hareach the Wandering Jew ; being an 
authentic account of Uie Maimers and Cus- 
toms of the inoBt'distinguished nations, in- 


ter^ned with anecdotes of celAimted men 
of different periods nnee the of 

the T^ple of Jer usalem, with i^pa 
and plates. 19mo. 


to the city. IBmo. with plates. 

The School of Improvement, two juve* 
nUe dramas. IBmo.. with plates. 

Preparuig for publication, a Series of Por- 
traits of tlic British Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper, copied from the most authentic 
originals, and engraved in the line mannea 
by Kngleheart, Warren, Wedgwood, &c. 
and in si/e and selection peculiarly adapted 
to the illustration of Mr Campbell's Speci- 
mens of British Poets. To be completed iu 
about twenty -live parts, each part containing 
six portraits. 


EDINBURGH, 


In the press. Lays from Fairy Land ; by 
John Wilson, author of the “ Isle of 
l*alms,*’ “■ The Chty of the Plague,” Ac. 
Doth (iripf e’er Mwt) in n Fairy's brodhl^ 

Ai" dirfiCM Sling in the hand ot Rest * 

''IVll iis, will'll .'I F^iry dies, 

Hath she luneral ubucquies * 

Are all dreams, tlirre ot wtX' and nrmth. 

Til it trouble and deliplit on earlti > 

Speedily wdl be publislied, Vcrse.s m Me- 
moty of the Collegiate Clturcli of Dunbar, 
with Historical Notes. 

The l.iterary and Ecclcsiastic.il History 
of Galloway, from the earliest records to the 
present time ; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing copious notices relutiic to the ancient 
ptdituxil state of Uiat district ; by IHioum 
Murray, Preacher of the Gospel. 

J^xpositioii of Irllementary l*rinciples spe- 
cially concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness, and productions of Distcinjiers 
amongst Mariners, I'nivellers, and Adven- 
turers, in tropica], variable, and unkindly 
climates, with miscellaneous illustrations of 
propliyluctical administration ; witli some 
abbreviated, distinctive, and particular ob- 
servations on contagion and infection ; and 
occasional suggestions for prevention, mi- 


tigadon, &c. of contagious and infectious 
complaints. With shortened notations for 
the nosologic formation of a scientifically 

comprehensible classification; by Andrew 
Simpson, Suigeun. 

An edition of Schleusner's Lexicon to 
the New Testament has been put to press, 
to be liandsomrly printed m one volume 

quarto, fmni the author's new edition, 
which has just been received from the Con- 
tinent. It contains several additions and 
iuqirovcnnents. 

A new edition of Ruddiman's Latin Ru- 
diments, by Mr Dymock, author ot (Jicsar, 
witli notes and index, Ovid, with notes and 
index, Ac. is printing at the University 
press, (Hubgow, and will be published in 
the courhc of this month. The definitions 
which the autlior omitted arc supplied in 
this edition, and notes are added wherever 
the text seems to require them ; the whole 
of tlie Rules of Ruddiraan^s Grammar are 
subjoined, and a literal translation given of 
those dc gairrihut nmninunu This edition 
will supersede Ruddiman's Grammar as a 
primary school-book, since it includes all 
that is essentially necessary in that treatise. 


MONTHLY LIST OK NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


AKTIQTJITIES. 

The first number of the lUustrations of 
Lichfield Cathedral, by tlie same author, 
has also appeared ; and the fourth number 

of his Chronological Illustrations of the 
Ancient Arcliitecturc of Great Britain. This 
work is intended to furnish the antiquary 
and architect with a familiar and ample dis- 
play of die styles, dates, and features of the 
ecdesiastica] architecture of this country, 
from the earliest examples to the time of 
Henry VII 1. 


The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral of York, by Mr Britton, is just 
published ; and will afford on interesting 
treat to the lovers Of Ancient English Ar- 
chitecture. The work makes a handsome 
quarto volume, and besides an ample his- 
toiy and description of that splendid edifice, 
contains thirty -five engravings, some of 
wliicli are peculiarly bcautifiu. They axe 
executed J. and H. Lekeux, Soott, &c. 
from drawings by F, Mackenzie, and £• 
Blore* 





Uber VetitBtb, or « CoBeefiob of Piintt 
after the origM Mgne of Ckude de Lor- 
vain, in the odlectimi of his Graee the Duke 
of Devondiire, Eanrl Spenoar, Hiduud Payne 
Kniffht, Benj. West, Charles Lambert. Ed- 
ward Thmer, George Goding, and Joseph 
Fanington, Esqrs. Ezecu^’by Richud 
Eaiiom. VoLS,ibEo, aC7:17:0. 

Views in Greece ; by E- Dodwdl, Esq. 
Part 1, imperial folio. £2:12: 6. 

Annals of the Pine Arts, No. XIII. 5s. 

HakewiH's Views in Italy, No. VI. 12s. 
6d. 

BlULIOGRAPIir. 

Typographical Antiquities of the History 
of Pnnting in England, Scodand, and Ire- 
land. by the late J. Ames ; by die Rev. T. 
F. Dibdin. Vol. IV. 4to. £3 : 1 3 ; 6. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, in all Lan- 
guages; by Longman and Co. Vol. II. 
Part 2. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

General Catalogue of Books ; by T. Al- 
bin. 6vo. 2s. 

Barrington's Catalogue of Scarce Books 
in all Languages. Is. 6d. 

BIOORAPHY. 

Memdrs of her late Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte, with Anecdotes of the Boyal Family, 
and higher orders of the Nobility ; by W. 
Ci^. 13s. 

The Life of William Lord Russel, widi 
some account of the times in which he liv- 
ed ; by Lord .lohn Russel, 4to. £l : 1 1 : 6 

A Biographical Dictionaiy of the Wor- 
thies of Ireland ; by Richard Ryan. Bvo. 
vol. 1. 12s. 

The Life of the Right Reverend Father 
in God, Thomas Wilson, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man ; by the Rev. H. 
Stowell. Bvo. 12s. 

Account of the Life of^IUchael Wriothes- 
lev Lady RussoU, with her Letters, See. 
4ta £1,58. 

commeuci:. 

Bdld*s Merchant and Mariners' African 
Guide. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


BBOU. 

An Essay on the Art of Acting; In dune 
qinsdes. Episde 1* Bvo. 2b. A 

Tragic Dramas; by Fiands Buniey. 
Bvo. 9s. 6d. 

The Irish Woman, a Comedy ; by Lady 
Clarke. Bvo. 48. 6d. 

Zophier, a rejected Tragedy, in five Acts ; 
'by C. Sharpe. Bvo. Ss. 6d. 

Young Arthur, or Child of Mystery, a 
Metrical Romance. Bvo. 14e. 

The Siege of Carthwe, an Historical Tra- 
gedy, to which is affixed, an interesting 
Prelude, connected with the Theatre Royal, 
London. * Bvo. 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Art of French Conversatioa, with an 
Introduction. By D. BoileBU. 4s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

A Short History of France, induding the 

principal events from the Foundation of the 
Empire, by Pharamond, to the Restoration 
of Louis XVIII. ; for young persons ; with 
six engravings from origind designs; by 
Mrs Moore. ]2mo. 7s. 

A Short History of France, from the 
Foundation of the Empire, by Pharamond, 
to the Restoration of Louis XVllI ; illus- 
trated by tliirty-tivo engravings from ori- 
ginal designs, and intended os a continua- 
tion of a Series of Historical Books for Chil- 
dren of the late Mrs Trimmer ; by her 
daughter. Mrs Moore. 2 vols square, 8s. 

A' General Outline of Profane Histoiy; 
by Mrs Sherwood. IHmo. 3s. (kl;. 

A Supplement to the Elements of Euclid, 
with upwards of two hundred wood-cuts ; by 
Dr Cresswell, M. A. 12nio. lOs. Gd. 

Logic, from the German of Kant; by 
John Ridiardson. Bvo. 9s. 

Letters from a Lady of Distinction to her 

Niece, shortly after her marriage. 

Lectures to Young People, and an Ad- 
dress to Parents; by T. Morgan. Bvo. 
5s. 6d. 

The First Rules of Arithmetic, for (he 


The Traveller and Merchants' Financial 
Guide in France and Flanders, with Tables ; 
by John Nettlestrip. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

CONCHOLOUY. 

Index Testaceologicus, or Catalogue of 
Shells, Britisli and Foreign, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnaian System, with tlie 
Latin and EnglishTNames ; by W. Wood, 
Esq. Bvou 14s. 

A Desenptive Catalogue of Recent Shells, 
according to the Linnoian Method, with 

r icular attention to the Syncromy; by 
W. DiUwyn, F.R.S.F.L.S. Ac. Bvo. 
2vol8. £1,168. 

COIKAOE. 

Aniuds of the Coinage of Great Britain 
and iu dependencies, from the earliest pe- 
riod of Authentic History, to the present 
time ; by the Rev. Rogers Reeding, B.D. 
Bvo. 5 vote in one 4to. £6. 

The MedaUic History of Napoleon. 4to. 
£3:13:6. 


use of Junior Pupils ; by J. W. Edwards. 
Bvo. 2fa. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chro- 
nologically arranged from the Creation of 
the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
3 vols IHmo. 78. 6d. 

The Authoress ; a Tale. Bvo. 58, 

A Greek Grammar; by Augustus Matchiae. 
2 vols Bvo. £2 : lOs. 

Raccoltadi Letterc Scelte; daGiambaU 
tista Rolandi. 12mo. Cs. 6d. 

The Child's Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in Conversations of a Fortnight, be- 
tween a Mother and her Daughter of ten 
yeats old, illuBtrated by plates and cttts of 
music. 4to. Bs. 

A History of France for Children, 
ed as a Companion to Mrs Trimmer's His- 
tories, with thirty-two TfUitM. 2 vols. 8s. 

Grecian Stories, taken from (he Works 
of eminent Historians; by Maria Hade. 
12mo. 6s. 
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Homeri Ilias, Greek. 7b. 

A Polyglott Grammar, in ten Languagei, 
by the Kev, F. Nolan, in parts, 2s. 6d. 
each. 

ENTOMOT.OUY. 

Nomenclature of Untiah Entomok^. 
8vo. 4«. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

^ A Critical Examination of the First Prin- 
ciples of Geology, in a Series of Essays ; by 
<i. B. Grecnough, K.ll.S. F.L.S. Svo. 9s. 
lIlSTonY. 

The History of Seyd Sayd, sultan of 
Muscat, with an account of the countries and 
people on the shores of the Persian Giilpb, 
particularly of the Wahabccs ; by Shaik 
Mansun, with a plan. bvo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis the XIV. 

3 vols Hvo. £l, 16fc. 

i setters on History. Parti. 8vo. 5s- 

Tlic IMedallic Histor}' of Napoleon. 4 to. 

£3:13:0. 

LAW. 

A Digested Index to tlie Term lleports, 
containing all the puintii of law argued and 
determined in the Courts of Kings Bcncli, 
Common Pleas, and Kxclicquer, during the 
reign of George III.; by Anthony Ham- 
mond. 2 vols royal Hvo. X'l, lUs. 

A Digest ot tlio ('riminal Statute Law bf 
ICngland ; by H. N. 'romlins, P. L. 

royal 8vo. £1, Is. 

A complete ('ollcction of State Trials and 
I^roccedings for High Treason, and otlicr 
Crimes, from 17b3 to the present tune ; by 

B. Howell and h'. .1. Howell. V’oL 

XXVI. royal fivo. £1:11 : 0. 

Cursory Hemurks on the Legislative Hc- 
gulation of the Insane, witli obsei rations on 
some defects in the present system ; by G. 
N. Burrows, M.l), .'Is. 

A Vindication of the Criminal Law; by 

E. Christian. 2s Gd. 

iSurrenders of Copyhold Property consi- 
dered ; by F. W. Saunders. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Kqirit, Origine ct Progres des Institu- 
tions Judiaaires des priiicipaux Pays de 
PEurope ; jiar J. D. Meyer. 2 vols 8vo. 
£' 1 : 4e. 

UETUCINE, SUlKimY, Ac. 

An Essay on the Iliognosis between Ery- 
sipelas, Phlegmon, and Erytliema ; by G. 
H. Weetlierhcad. hvo. 4 -h. 

Aphorlsins, illustrating natural and diffi- 
cult cases of Labour, Ltenne Hcniorihage, 
and Puerperal Peritonitis; by Andrew Blake, 

M.D. crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Opinions on die Caused and Effects of 
Disea5e.ct in the Teeth and Gums. With 
coloured plates ; by C. Bew. 8vo. £l. Is. 

A Treatise on Stricture of the Urethra; 

by J. Arnott Hvo. 7s. 

Practical Observations on the Medical 
Powers of tlie most celebrated mineral wa- 
ters, and the various modes of bathing, for 
the use of Invalids ; by P. Mackenzie, M.D. 
120)0. 4e. 

On the Circulation of the Blood ; by C. 
Bell, F.R.S.E., l2mo. 2s. 6d. 

V6l. V. 


A Report of the Practice of Midwifery at 
the Westminster Crcaeral Dispensary, d«”ng 
1818; by A, B. Granville. 8vo. to 

Medical Sketches on various subjects z by 
G. Kerr. 8vo. 4s. 

. On the Diseases of Literary Persons ; by 
Mr Pearkes. Hvo. 5s. 6d. 

Sir Arthur Clarke's Essay on Bathing, 
with Practical Observations on Diseases of 
the Skin, Bilious, Liver Complaints, and 
Dropsy. 4s. Gd. 

MiaCELLAKlES. 

The Quarterly Review, No XLI, 8vo. 
6h. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Dublin. Vol. XIII. Part 1. Uo. ISs. 

Transactions of the Society instituted at 
London for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, with the 
Premiimis offered in 1818. Vol. XXXVII. 

10«. 6tl. 

New Interest and Discount Tables ; by 
Jos. King. £‘l, iGs. 

Princii>les of Science ; by Cecil Hartley. 
12mD. Is. 

A Description of tlie Process of Manu- 
facturing Coal Gas ; by F. Accum. 8vo» 
•£l, 5s. 

Theory and Practice of Gas Lighting ; by 
.1. S. Peckston. 8vo. £l. Is. 

Views of Society and Manners in the 
North of Ireland ; by John Gamble, Esip 
Hvo. 12s. 

A Succinct Statement of the Question re- 
specting the Water Companies of London, 
bvo. lb. 

*J1ie Frauds of Romish Monksand Priests; 
by a Frenchman. 7b. Gd. 

I’lie Hermit in London; or. Sketches of 
Eiiglibh Manners ; forming a companion to 
the “ Hermitede La Chausbee d’Antin.’* 
3 vols. 188. 

A IVeatibc on Greyhounds, with Obscr- 
vatlon^ on tlie Treatment and Disorders (£ 
them ; by a Sportsman. 58. Gd. 

Narratives of Jolin Pritchard, P. C. Pam- 
brun, and F. D. Heurter, respecting the 
Aggressions of the North West Company, 
ngiun.st the Eoil of Selkirk*s Settlement up- 
on Red River. 8vo. 

Letters from tlic British Settlement in 

Pennsylvania. 1 2mo. Philadelphia 1819. 

l.cttcrs on die Events which have passed 
in France since the Restoration in 1815 ; by 
Helen Maria Williams. Hvo. 7s. Gd. 

Mathematical Essays ; by the late Wm. 
Spence ; with a Sketch of his Life. By F. 
W. llcrschel. Esq. 4to. £l : IGs. 

Letters of the late Earl of Brooke and 
Warwick to Mrs Wilmot Serres, illustrated 
with the Poems and Memoirs of his Lord- 
ship, &c. Bvo. 16s. 

MX^SIC. 

The Child's introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in conversation. 4to. Ss. 

A Muschedula, or Music Scroll : exhibi- 
ting an epitome of the whole Science of 
Music ; by J. Relfe, Musician in Oidinaiy 
to bis Majesty. 

3 U 
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VATimAl. HIBTO&T. 

KfltiuilM CurioMB. CariodtieB in Natu. 
nl HuKny; laken fKHQ authentiG imports 
of eminent tnydletB; by Joseph Taylor, fc. 
fis* 

KOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

Tlw New jGra ; or. Adventures of Julien 
Dehnoifft related by himself; a French na- 
tional Tale ; by Madame de Genlis. 4 vols. 
XI. 4e. 

Kirors and their Consequences, or Me* 
moirs of an Englisli Family. 2 vols 12mo. 
ISs. 

Dudley ; by Miss O'Keefe. 3 vols 12mo. 

XI, Is. 

Leoline Abbey ; by Miss Lefanu. 2 vols 
12mo. Xl, Is. 

St Margaret's Cave. 4 vols 12mo. £1. 
New Tales ; by Mrs Wilkinson. 3 vols 
12mo. Ifte. 

The I'hree Dogs ; a Tale ; by A. Soot. 
8vo. Is. (h1. 

The Carnage ; by Maria Benson. l3mo. 

3b. 6d. 

The Authoress ; a Talc ; by the Author 
of ** Rarhel,*' fc. 8vo. 5s. 

The Veteran ; or, Matrimonial Felicity. 
Bvols. Xl, 1& 

The United Irishmen : or, the Fatal Ef- 
fects of Credulity. 2 voU 12mo. 13s. 

. Saliine and Alid ; or, tlic World in China; 
a sentimental Satine Tale, in Prose. 12mo. 
4fi. 

Decirion ; a Tale ; by the Author of Cor- 
rection. 3 vols 12mo. X] , lb. 

POETRY. 

The Influence of Wealth ; ftKilscap. 5s. 
Philibert ; a poetical Romance ; by J. C. 
Grattan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems ; 
by Chas. Bucke. 8vo. 5s. (id. 

Cries out of the Depths, Poems on Sa- 
cred Subjects; by Maiy Parsons. Roy. 18ma 
46. 6d. 

Buonparte, an Epistle in Metre from St 
Helena : to which are addded, Sauve quo 
peut, Waterloo, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Oxford Spy; dialogue fifth, with 
Notes. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle from Alma Mater to 
Lord Byron. Hvo. Is. 

Lebanon; a Poem. 2s. fid. 

The Invariable Principles of Poetry, in 
a Letter addressed to T. Campbell, Esq. ; 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

Edmund and Anna; a simple ballad; 
with Other Poems ; by E. Green. 7s. 
Richardetto, Cantos I. and li. Svow 5s. fid. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, translated into 
Welsh. 12mo. 7s. 

Antient Humorous Poetry. No II. 8vo. 

9b. 


Tales of the Hall; by the Rev. G. Cmbbr. 
£vo1b8vo. Xl,4fi. 

Don Juan, (by Loril Byron.) 4to. Xl, 

11s. fid. 

Fashion ; a didactic Sketch ; The Emi- 
grants ; a Tale, and other Poems ; by Tho. 
Gillet. 8vo. 56. 

The Angler, a Poem, in Four Cantos ; 

by Jolin Henry Church, fc. 8>u. 5s. 

POLITICS. 

The Substance of a Speech of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, M. P. 8vo. Is. 

Reports of the Bank Committees; by 

John Wheatly. 8vo. Is. fid. 

Further C'unsiderations of the State of 
the Currency ; by the Karl of Lauderdale. 
8vo. Cs. 

Observations on Bullion Payment, and 

on a b'ree Trade in Gold. 8vo. Is. 

A Short Letter to the Right Hon. R. 
Peel on the Bank Restriction. Hvo. 1 s. 

A PiRctical Plan for Manning the Royal 
Navy, and Preserving our Maritime As- 
cendancy without Impressment; by Tho- 
mas I'rotter, M. D. 3 k. fid. 

A Defence of the Foot Laws; with a 
Plan for the Suppression of Mendicity ; by 
S. Roberts. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Observations on tlie Philosophy of Crimi- 
nal Jurisprudence; by J. K. Bicheno. 8vo. 
8s. 

Wheatley’s Report on the Report of the 
Bonk Committees. 8vo. 7&. fitl. 

A Sketch of the Causes of Decay in the 
Legislative Government and Representation 
of (jountry. Hvo. 2s. fid. 

Comments on some recent Political Dis- 
cussions, with an Exposure of the fallacy of 
tiic Sinking Fund; by A. H. ChaxulwB, 
Esq. Hvo. 26. fid. 

Observations on Emigration to Poland,, 
and the Agriculture of t^t Country, in pre- 
ference to America. 12s. fid. 

Insecurity of tlie British Funds, an Essay 
on Public credit ; by David Hume ; with 
an Abridpnent of Jeremy Bentham's Ra- 
dical Relbixn ; by Dr Colquhoun. Is. fid. 

TUEOLOGY. 

The Revival of Popery, its intolerant 
character, political tendency, encroadiing 
demands, and unceasing usurpations, de- 
tailed in a series of Letters to William Wil- 
bcrforce. Esq. M. P. ; by William Blair, 
Esq. 6vo. 

Cambrian Excellence ; a Sermon on St. 
David’s Day, preached at the Visitation in 
Caermarthen, on the let of March, 1819; 
by John Taylor, A. B. Vicar of Llanarth- 
ney. 8vo. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons ; by the 
Reverend Edward Cooper. Vol. V. 12mo. 

6s. 


Aonian Hours, and Other Poems ; by J. 
H. Wiflen. 8vo. 7s. fid. 


Eastern Sketches, in Verse ; by Henry 


Oi^ Knight. 8vo. 7a. fid. 
ik Commemoration of Handel (the 


Meahd edition), with other Poems ; by John 
Rii^^ 8vo. fis. 


Two Dissertations on Christian Revela- 
tion, and on tlie Law of Moees ; by W. 
lanes. 12mo. 3s. 

Select Scnptural Proofa of the Trinity ; 
by the Rev. Richard Graves, D.D.M.R.I.A. 
8vo. 78. 

A Sermon, preached at the Octagon 
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Cliapel at Bath ; by T. L, D.O. 

Biabop of Meath. 8vo. 1b, 6d. 

Thouf^ts on Baptigm, as on Oz^oance 
of Proselytism; including ObscrvationB on 
the Controversy respecting Terms of C<»d* 
munion ; by Agnostos. 8vo. 4«. 

Philosophical Dialogues on the Re- Union 
of the different Communions of the late 
Baron Starch. 8vo. 9a. 

Strictures on a recimt Publication, entitled 
the Church her own Enemy ; by the Rev. 
A. Uoyd. 8vo. 5b. 

The Connexion between the Saered 
Writings and the Literature of Jewish and 
Heatlien Authors, particularly that of the 
(Uassical Ages ; by Robert Gray, D. D. 
a new edition, corrected. 8vo. 2 vols. 
£U la. 

Prophecies of the Old Testament con- 
cerning the Messiah. 2a. 

The Conference Reviewed, embracing a 
summary of some late Occurrences among 
the Methodists of Ireland, and exhibiting 
a defence of the Primitive Wesleyan Me- 
thodists attached to the Kstabhshed Church. 
18mo. Is. 3d. 

Sermons for Children ; by Burder. 
12ma 4s. 

On the Hebrew Scriptures ; by Whit- 
taker. 98. 

Exposidun of the Gospel; by Wil- 
kins. 9s. 

A nissertatiDn upon the Traditional 
Knowledge of a promised Redeemer, 
which subsisted before the advent of our 
Saviour; by the Rev. C. J. Blomficld. 
4e. 6d. 

An Historical and Critical Enquiry into 


the Inteipretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ; with remariu on Mr BeUamy’s new 
Translation; by J. B. Whitaker. M. A. 
Svo. 98. 

TOPOOOaPHY. 

An Historical Sketch*of Knolle, the aa- 
dent Palace of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, and the seat of the SackviOe family 
for the last two centuries; by J. Bridge- 
man. 12mo. 68. 

Oxonia Andqua Kestaurauta, No. K. 
4to. lOs. 6d. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire, iUustrated 
with twenty views of local scenery; by 
John Robinson, L.L.D. Rector of Clifton, 
Lancashire, Hvo. 15s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Journey to Persia, in the 
Suite of die Imperial Russian Embassy, in 
the year 1817. By Moritz de Kotzebue. 
8 VO. 12s. 

A Classical and Topographical Tour 
through Greece, during the years 1801, 
1805, and 1806; by Edward DodweU. 
Esq. 4to. 2 vuls. with 70 plates, by Charles 
Heath and others. jflO, 10s. 

Travels in Greece and Asia Minor ; by 
R. Chandler, D. D. a new edtdon, 4to. 
2 vols. £2, lOs. 

Italy, its Agriculture &c. from the 
French of M. Chateauvieux ; by Dr. Ed- 
ward Rigby, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

First Impressions ; or a Tour upon tlie 
C'ondnent in the summer of J818, through 
parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, die 
borders of Germany, and a ^ of French 
Manilers ; by Manaine Baillie, Bvo. 155. 


EDINBURGH. 


Peter^s Letters to his Kinsfolk; being a 
Scries of Familiar Letters written during 
a late visit to Scotand. Handsomely prmt- 
I'd, and embellished with a Head of die Au- 
thor, and other Thirteen Portraits and 
Four Vignettes, in 3 vols 8vo. Price 
£1 : 11 : 6 . 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
cvrn. for July 1819. Is. 6d. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, Na VIIL 

26. 6d. 

The Queen’s Wake, a I.c^cndary Poem; 
by James Hc^. Sixth edidon. Bvo. 13s. 

Poems andTranslations from die Ger- 
man ; by John Anstcr, Esq. 12tiio. 7s. Gd. 

Illustrations of the Power of Emetic 
Tartar in the cure of Fevers, Inflammation, 
and Asthma, and in preventing Consump- 
tion and Apoplexy ; by W’illiam Balfour, 
M.D. Svo. 6s. 

New Customs and Consolidation Act 

10s. 6d. 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, 
during the Memorable Campaigns of 1811, 
1812, and 1K13, and from Belgium and 
France in 1815; by a British Officer. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Principal Pleasure 
5 


Tours in Scodand, and the great Lines of 
Road, with maps, &c. 12mo. 6s. 

Life of James Crichton of Cluny, com- 
monly called die Admirable Crichton ; by 
Patnek Fraser Tyder, Esep F.R.S.E. Ad- 
vocate. Svo. l(k 6d. 

The History of the Abbey, Palace, and 
Chapel Royal of Holyroodhousc ; including 
an account of the Sanctuary for Insolvent 
Debtors, with plates and other engravings. 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Dunfermline Abbey, a Poem, widi Notes; 
by Andrew Mercer, imlscap Svo. 6s. 

]\femoirs of the most renowned .Tomes 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose ; translated 
from the Latin of the Rev* Dr Geoige 
Wishart, afterwards Bishop of Edinburg. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1756. Ta 
which are added, sundry original Notes, 
never before publiriied. Svo. 

Annals of Pet^head, from its foundation 
to die present dine ; including an Account 
of die Rise, Progress, Improvements, Ship- 
ping, Manufactures, Commerce, Trade, 
Wdls, Baths, &c. Ac. of the Town. Also, 
a sketch of the diaracter of the inhabitants, 
their civil and ecdesiosdcal state. An ex- 
cursion to the BuUcn of Buchan, ISains 
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Castile* &e. tiieir deseriptiofii, and i^marks Mathematics in the Belfafit Institution, 
on Dr Johnson's tour to the Hebrides. l!^o. Ss. 

With biognphical notices of men of learn- Historic Scotics Nomendatnn Latino 
ingandgmius; and a number of curious Vemacula, <xr Latino Vernacular Nomen- 
artides hitherto unpublislied, widi plates, daturc of Scottish Hietoryt enriched wiUi 
Collected and arranged by P. Budian, many select phrases from die anaeiit tnonu- 
Printer, author of ** Tlie Recreation of ments of Uie Scots, and tlie Aboriginal 
Leisure Hours," &c. 3s. 6d. Language of the Gael ; by Christopher 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, m Tlieory and Irvin. Foolscap 8vo. 44i. 6d. The above 
Practice, comprehending Mercantile Arith- curious and hitherto very scarce work is 
metic. Vulgar, Dcciuial, and Continued indispensably requibite for the proper un- 
Fractions, Extraction of Roots, Coni])ound derstanding of the Latin historians of Scot- 
Interest, Annuities certain and contingent, land, and will be found exceedingly useful 
and various other subjects, illustrated by to the general reader, as well as to tlie 
nearly two thousand exercises luid <)uest]ons; scholar, being, la fact, a complete comincn- 
by James Thomson, A.M. Professor of tary on SLOitihli History. 

NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Cooper on Gas Lights. 8vo. 10s. tnl. 

Carey’s American Atlas, foho, 38 maps, 
coloured. £8, 8s. 

Memoirs of a Life, diieily passed in Penn- 
sylvania within the last sixty years ; with 
remarks upon tlie general occurrences, ch.i- 
racter, and spirit of tliat iventful jieriod. 
7s. 6(1 

The History of the .lews, from the De- 
struction of .Icrusalem to tlie Nineteenth 
Century { by Hannah Adams. 2 vols 12mo. 
168. 

A History of the United States before the 
Revolution, with some account of Abon- 
gmes ; by E. Sandford, just published, 
ttvo. ill. Is. 

An Historical Account of the War in 
We&t Florida imd Louisiana, with an atlas ; 
by A. L. Latour. 8vo- £l ; 1 1 : 6. 

Memoirs of the late AVtir m tlie South- 
ern Department of the t'jiited Stales ; by 
H. I ..ec, Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 vols Svo. 
£l, I*s. 

A’i.’w 1^07 ci^n HV/A.S, It/ Tty 

Collection des Meraoires relatifs .i I’llis- 
toiie de France. Nouvclle f-diuon, at ec dos 
notices sur chacpic auteur, ct dcs observa- 
tions sur chaque omrage, pur M. Petitut. 
Vol. 1. andlT. Contenant, Ville-lliirdouin 
ct .loinvillc. 8vo. each volume hs. 

The collection will comprise most ut the 
authors included in the former colled ion in 
72 volumes, hesidcs several others which 
that has not ; tlic extent of the whole will 
not be more than it) or 1-2 vols. 

Antliologic Arabe, on Choix de Poesies 
Arabes inetlites, traduitps en Franoois, avec 
le texte ea regard, ct accompagiif'es d'linc 
version littomle ; Par .Jean Iluiubcrt 

(dc Gcn#^ Bvo. Ids. 

Comte wloff, Momoircs Historiqiies, Po- 
litiques, 4Wkd Litteraires sur le Boyuutnc dc 
Naples, avec 2 cartes g{.ogTapIi.qut.s ; public 
wvic dcs notes et additions par Am. Duvul, 
9 vols Hvo. £1, 6s. 

NeUerto, Memoires pour servir a PHis- 
toire dc la Revolution d’F.sjiagne, avec des 
pieces justificatives. Tom. 3. 8vo, 6s. 

Cajse, La verite sur Jeanne D’Arc, avec 


The l.ife of Patrick Henry, one of tlit 
Founders Ilf the American Revolution. 1H‘., 
A Statistical View of the Uomniert^ of 
the United States, its ('oiincxion with Agri- 
culture and Manufactures, luul an Accoiuit 
liftin’ I*uhlic Debt. Revenues, and Lxpen- 
dituu , at rMin]iaiuc'd by l.'ble’i, A ; ly 
Timtithy Pitkrn, Member i-: tl-e Ho'sl of 
Repre .entativ « b. 1 Ks. 

Cumin’s Tour through the SV esietn 

8 s. (id. 

'Jiie History of North < arohna ; bv Hugh 

Willwmson, M.D.L.L.D. 2 vok Ii2s. 

Transactions of tlie Anicruan J’hiloso- 
phical Society held at Phiiailclplua. Vol. I. 
new Series. Ito. il2, 2s. 

I’ransactions of the Hisioi d and Lite- 
rary (’ommilU'e of the Amei- an IMiiloso- 
phnnl Society, lield at Plubdelpbia, h»i 
pnimotuigLisetulknowledge, Vi>l. 1 . Hvo. l^s. 

.lolinxin's Account ol an I' neiish htttle 
mciit 111 Pennsylvania* I'dum. Is. hd. 


tttiil I’u/i Jf ’'lit Sohu Stjuan , London. 
Lcljurtisscmcn& sur son origine, 2 vols Svo. 

V.ili('cl,a Gfonietiie descriptive. Ito, avtc 

alia., X, i, llh. 

l.ettres incditcs de Madame Manson pub- 
Ju’cs par ellc-iiii me, co^Aeiiunt sa Corrts- 

pondaiice dvpuL le 2(1 Mars 1817, juscpi au 
3 !■*( brier 181 f). Svo. 3s. 

Fabre d’fUivcl, Notions sur le sans dc 
Pouie en general, ct cn parti culjcr sur Ic 
devcloppeiiient de cc sens opi-ie chcr. Wo- 

dolphe Grivel et ebez plusicurs aulres cnlans 
Sourds-mucth de naissarice ; gde edition, 
augincntK'S des edaircisrimens necessuires, 
dcs notes et des pieces justiikatives a Pap- 
pui. Svo. 5s. 

Frbncr, Journal de.s Operations du Six- 
iemc Corps, peiidunt la Caniptignc de France 
en iSM. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

l'’tTussac, Dc la mcetsilc dc fixer et 
adop' r un corps dc doctrine jxiur la Gco- 
grajihiu ct la Slatisquu. Hvo. 2s. 6d. 

Hchieb/’s Traite I'hcorique et pratique dca 
Lettres dc change ct autres cnets du com* 
merce. Hvo. Hs. 
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MONTHLY KEGISTER. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

5if«.rimiK'i «>h(phna. Kiit. hui bcrn ippojntoil 
'hiCt of Ins M-uP-'iy’’* '‘f I'Achfqucj in ‘"(•ot 

inti, vACiuU by flw it* iluin t't Uob i!. Ound.iH^ 

Hoi.tiUTaMi 'lit'"' 'iidfi VLt'^«H‘Cl'i**liHsbcen 

opoiiiti'.'l ore i)f I’ i‘ of Hit. < ouriof si'sMon 
V th<’ tail’ i)f Lom Mi-iUJow k:'*]., -iikI alv) out* of 
1 k' LiirN < oinMiisMontit llu Ihyh t'oim of 

ii'lifT.rvi , . 

•nr U >Uini li n* of ‘•'t (’atliarnus, Hart h.»Nboen 
I'point a l.onl in On- loom 

• (I) lonoi.iit' \li\.'ni1(T M.aomKliK’, aji- 
. »rnt«l H '.iiril < ainl ouo <»t' Clio L,onls 

(Mj'ini.voiiO’''' of Jititiciary 


II. MJLf'l' Vi<Y. 

Hrc\'c» M.U. n w. 11 . H 1 ' MtVf.iK lobf 

Col in th“ '\iio\ ) jtU Ma\ ISlfl 
/.Hr. II. M.in-iil to be ( ornpt by puub. Mve 
L.iinlM'rt, nt. ‘,‘7 Matjh 

1 1 Cnii. ( adi't K. S Goofb to be ( ornet by 
ptiii’h. Mce >pckt t «'t* V7 May 

'«.> i ipt H .1 Snoih to b.‘ Maj. by^icb. 

\ K’t Lrtwreiirt , T(‘t. tio. 

I/iMit .1. Kiiderliy to \yc (’apt, b\ puich. 

iniilh tio. 

< fin.i’t Allu’il Dd’na tolH> Lirul bvpun’l 
Mt’t' CmU’Tby ‘l‘»* 

. n. VV)Jliain<ton t«i Iic t'omct by pureh. 
lilt Mh' J i do- 

r. L'l’iii It. Muter to Ik. Cdpt, by purvh, vitw 

do. 

Kn-ij-ni < ' RowlfV, from (>H F. to bt Licut. 
bv purcb MiV Miller do. 

r. i:iisi«n C. Hr Hrisliaui* to be l.U’Ut- \ico 

lliif, <W;.iid I’Ocjo, 

T. So'ili- to be Fnsitrn, viw HTi>b,nL* do. 
17 Lu’ut -ton. J. ( haniiiPMJc, from 11 K, to 
li” ( ol. vur (Jfii. G. GarUi, diwl 1 1 .lunc 
■JO Liiut I. V. K‘\ana to iH' Capl. by piircb. 

vici’t oKei.ut, i'OMny 

Sil l apt J. IJiirtnn, from h. p. 51 F. to be 
uf Beiiiutt, (.'I F. do. 

■11 M. (<ni. I*on. Sir P . ''[opfoid, K C.H liii. 

JL \. C. U) lie (’oUiiiel, vice Lieut.-tJeii. 
Cbrimpaane, J7 !'• June 

CD Captain W. fioin 5.7 F- to be* 

Cnpl. vKT F-miiaii, h p. "1 t. 20 May 
72 Lieut, r MitlierLirid to bi* vice Cv- 
thin, Oiwl do. 

Eiimpm II. nofcc to Ihj Lieut, mcc '•ulher- 
lantl - do. 

T. W. N'loholl': to lie Ensign, vice Rose do. 
Lieut, fl. Jems to be Adj. \iee Coieiitry, 
res, Adj. only do, 

79 r.ipt. James Cainpbell (3d) to be Maj. by 
pureh. iiec Cameron, ret. 3 June 

Lieut. J. Eraser to be CapU by pureh. vice 
( ampbdl do. 

Knsigti Dunean M*nougall to he Lieut, by 
pun h. Mee Fraser do. 

H. F. MauK’ to be Ensign by pureh. \tcc 
MMloiigal, i-roin. do. 

9 I.ii ur AV. Fearce to be Capt. vice CroUer, 
dead 27 May 

Ensign W. H. Dougan to be Lieut vice 
I*earee do. 

A. R. C. Noroott to be Ensigii, Tice Dm- 
gan 


A. Cor. Lieut. A. B. Aimstrong to be Adj. rim 
Adamsou, res. AdJ. only 

Jiof/al AriiUery, 

t apt. .1. Bnsoric, from h. p. tobe Caiit 

8 May 1619 

1st Lieut. C. Coles to be 2(1 Capt dow 

J. A. Wilwn, from h. p. tobe IsC 

Lieut. do. 

3d Liciit. 1). Tbnmdyke to be Ist Lt. do. 

s. A. 8eveme, from h. p. to bo 

Jd Lieut. do. 

CarruonL 

Lt '( 'ol. n. J. Reeves, h. p. 97 F. to be Lt. 
(lov. of i'lacentia, vice Gen. (L Garth. 
diMd 14 June 1H19 

Lieui A. Lane, h. p. 98 F to lie Town- 
Major of Prince Edward’s Island. Tice 
M'Doiuiell. dead 1 Jan. 

Afedkai Department, 

llosp Assist. B. Conway, from h. » Co be 
llosp. Assist, vice Nelson, dead 20 May 

Exchangea. 

Cai^t. Ileatheotr, from 10 F. with Capt. Macdow- 
all. Staff m luniaa Islands 

B.'ir.iilit r, trom 33 If. with Capt. F. Barral- 

|K*r, 1 h. p. 101 F, 

(iMnt, fioin 18 Dr. rec. difT. with Capt. Ver- 
non, b. p 3.’> K. 

Crok<<e, iiom 8 F. with Capt. Fraser, h. p. 

78 F. 

Arnt.ld, from 10 Dr. ree. UiiT. with Orev. 

Stew 'lit, h. p. It. B. 

— — Ihitfhiiison, from 1 F. Gds. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Hullt’t, h. )i. 

MMioiiald, ln>m 12 F. rec. diffi with Capt 

Mnbileton, h p. 

Lieiil Ito^s iroiii I Dr. with L.eut. Green, h. p. 
Malt. C. of 1 .11 a 1 . 

— Migicy, fioin C5 F. rec. dilT. with LieuU 
Frv, h, p 

L Stuart, from 88 P'. rec. diCT. with LL Hon. 

I . Napier, h. p. 7o F. 

.. — - Mdsoii. tioin 47 F. rce. diff. with Lt. Stew, 
art. h. p. 03 F. 

Lethain, from 04 F. rec. diff. with Lieuh 

Boy us, h. p. 21 • F. 

■ — l'liotiia3, from 61 F. rec. diff. with Lt JuIL 
h. p. so E. 

— M'Fhee, from 79 F. with Lieut. Crawford, 

Ii p. 

C’ornrt St John, ftom 19 Dr. with ComeC Morris, 
l.> Dr. 

— . ■ .smith, from 3 Dr. rcc. diff, with Comei 
OuLton. h. p. 1 1 Dr. 

2d l.ieut. Bruce, from R. D. rcc. diff. with Comet 
Kaleniirr, h. }>. 

Ensign \\ illunis, from 3 F. lec. diff. with Ensign 

J. < 'ameron, jun. h. p. 93 F. 

— M^Liu-Ulnn, from 37 F. rec. diiL with Ena. 

Fcrncr, h. p. 5ti F. 

Anderson, from 57 F. roc. diff. with Ensign 

Udinbrigge, h. p. 3 G. Bn. 

Hurst, from 11 F. rcc. di£ with Ens. Tud^ 

ea, h. p. 87 F. 



4M Regiskr.-^Appointme^t^ iPramaHontt 


Qim MwL Biieliui, tnm 9b F. with Qua. Mut. 
M'Greffor^ h. p. 

AMBt. Suig. Murray, ftom 60 F. witli Asaist Suiv. 
SimpKm, h. p. 

St^Suig. Aawling, with Staff Suig. Thompson, 
h.p. 

SaiffnatUms and ReliremctUt, 

Lieut. €!ol. D. Cameron 79 F. 

M^or Lawrence SS Dr. 

Capt M^r 7 F. 

Coker 5?9 F. 

■ ■ — Joaes, adi. Anclcsoa Ml lit. 

Lieut. Stoddard Sbdlbnl Mi lit. 

Comet Lamhcrt (> l>r. 

— — Speke 14 Dr. 

Paym. Cdyley So. Lincoln MiliU 

Appmntment CanceUed. 

Sd Lieut R. Basset 1 Cey. Rrgt 

CashUred. 

Paymas. Alexander Biggar 85 F, 

Deatfu. 

Crcseral George Garth, 17 F. Lt-Gov. of Placentia 
Licut-Geii. Harfain, late of 9 Life Gds. 

■ ' - ' ' Sir James Campixrll, Bt from fcl F. 

5 June 1819 

Colonel Walaham, Radnor Militia 
Lieut-Col. Uodewold, h. p. 2 Ulus. K. G.L. 

10 April 

Maj. WilmcrdiM, h. p. S L. Dr. K. G. L. 1% April 
Capt. Hussey, 3H F. 94 March 

Stone, 5.1 F. S5 Dee. 1818 

■ ■ - Elonhuline, 73 F. 1 Nov. 

— — M*Lamp. 86 F. 20 Oct. 

Crokcr, 89 F. 

Smith, S C'ey. Reg. 15 Nov. 

Hawkmii, p.iyin. south Devon. MiL 

- Connollan, twlj. Wtutineath Mil. 


Lieut Wilton, 14 Dr. 

Hart, 9 F. 

Ness, .lO F. 

— — W'lnrow, 30 F. 

■ Mociiliersun, .53 F. 

Pelican, h- p. Watter. 

9 Lt dE Eos. l.ardner, ?n F. 

Magenis 80 K. 

— Trydcll, 73 F. 


1 Mar 1819 
6 April 

11 Nov. 1818 
23 do. 
7 Oct. 
do. 

27 Mar. 1819 
8 Nov. 1818 


2 Lt A Bm. Hunt, A. Cot. (kiUod by the Cafftes) 
i Fob. 1819 

■ »i - - Neunan, 1 Cey. Rcc. 98 Uet. 1818 

■ ■ ■— Uandenon, I Coy. Reg. 3 Doc* 

MtHeal Deparitnmt. 

Dr Quin, Physic. Gen. in Ireland Nov. 

Dr Harvey, Physic. Gen. In Ireland IS Mar. IBIS 

Gilmour, llosp. Assut. April 

Nelson, Hosp. Assist 9 Aug. 1 8 1 H 

Mulqulny, Hosp. Assist 90 Oct 

AddUUmt and AlteraHons while JPrinting'^ 

1 L. G. Lt. Wm. S. Smith, from 10 Dr. to be (’or- 
andSub>Lt. V. Burdett, exc. 7 June 1819 

5 D. G. Cornet C. H. Seton, from 18 Dr. to be 
Comet, vice Battier, cxc. 17 do. 

€ Dr. Lieut. A. Hasurd to be Cajit by puruh. 

vice Browne, ret. do. 

Comet B. Arnistrong to be I.ieut by pur. 

vice Hassard du- 

Comet JSt Adj, T. Boyd to have rank of 

Lieut 18 do. 

18 W'aller Srott to be Comet by puroh. vice 

Sir C. Style, ret 10 do. 

Comet W. Battier, from 5 D. G. tobc Cor-, 
net, \ ice .ScUin, cxc. do. 

19 Capt. W . Major, Irom 9 W, I. IW to be 

Capt. vice Armstrong, exc. do. 

Comet A. Bailey to be Lieut by purch. 

vice Downes, ret. do. 

31 F. Lunit. A. Beamish to be Capt by purch. 

> ice Doewra, ret. 3 do. 

Knsign W. *<n»ytli to be LieuU by puruh. 

vice Beamish do. 

F. Ward to be Ensign by purdi. vlot Smjtli 

43 Ma). W. Ilaverfleld, from h. p. to be Maj.' 

% ice Napier, cxc. 17 do. 

51 Lieut. Col. J. Duuiell, from h. p 98 P. to 
be LicuL t'ol. vice Lari ot W^iLdsgra\e, 
CXC. do. 

79 Capt. A. F. Macintosh, from h. p. 60 F. to 

be Capt. vice Langky, cx. rev. diff. do. 

Cape C. Lieut, t . il. somerset, from SI Dr- to be 
('apt by purch. vice I lanhng, ret. do. 

SW.I.ItCanr. W. Annstnmg. from 19 Dr. to lie 
(/apt I ICC Major, each. do. 

Lieut. 11. .1. lii^etts tobc Adjut vice \n- 
derson, res, Adjut. only. 2.i Mar. 


111. NAVAL. 

J^tomotiofis. 


N aincH. 

Names. j 

Names. 

Capiat n. 

Wm Popham 

Comma ndert. 

John Harvey 

Richard John Head 

Richard Saumai ur 
Supfrannua/cd Cimmander. 
Richard Brothers. 

Linttrnants. 1 

(ien. A. SaintluU 1 

J. T. hclsaJl 1 

John (^ddes 

J. B. L. Hay 1 

H W. Har\ey 

Albert Croker 

1 W. ThumaMBcllain 1 

Aug. H. L. Pawrogham 
Charles \\ alcot 

Samuel Thornton 

James Marsh 

Surgeon. 

George Blnue 

lUamBw 1 

Ajipoiiiimenta. 

■EuiZZ il grl — 



Capiaint. 
Richard R^gett 
Richard Saumorex 
J. W. Montagu 
David iluchan 
Sir Charles Burrard 
Henry Forbes 
F. Moresby 
Charles Nelson 

LteuienaiUam 
Charles Adams 
Spencer Smyth 
Henry M. WUlhinia 
Danid Leary 
Henry G. Etough 
li. F. Uw 
Joshua Maynard 


"WiiTWhliefiead 
B. M. PfvUng 
Charles Walcot 
J. li. Wigley 
R. A. Frankbnd 
John (kirnwaJl 
Francis Hart 
Charles C. Dent 
D. J. Dickson 
T . S. Shucklmrgk 
John Geddus 
B. Apliii 
John Adams 
Thomas Pbipjis 
James Roy 
A. H. Kellet 
^ncerVassall 
CntrlsB Inglia 




Albion 

Beaver 

finnk 

Griusltopper 

Ihnd 

Lame 

Menai 

Nimrod 


Albion 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Alert > 

Brisk 

Ditto 


BulwaflT' 

Cainclion 

Confianoe 

Creole 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Conway 

Eden 

Falmouth 

Grasshopper 

Ditto 

Hind 

Ditto 

Hypenon 

DRto 

Icarus 

Iphigenu 

Larne, 
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"Rss;.. 


Edward Biddulph 
George J. Hay 
Rit^anl Weatherley 
11. J. Nafdi 
Ciforge A. Sainthill 
Edw. fnaycnnan 
JaniON Heudermin 
I'homaa D. Stewart 
Jolin M. WauRh 

lion. fCd ward Gore 
J. n. L. llav 
Hobart Haaan 
IV. J. H. Johnfitone 
C. P. Modryll 
W. 1*. Stanley 
Alexander Kennedy 
J. C. Wofilnough 
Richard Fcgen 
I'harleb rianer 
Alrxandei M‘l.vod 
Francis Little 

Roval Marines, 
id Lh. H. II. Hamilton 
J. I.('racknetl 
Mas/ei s, 

Wtn Ralli^ton 
Thomas Haydon 
\1m Vykbniic 
TIenry .lackson 
Thomas Webb 
John Crasos 
Wm Hair^ 
n. Hams 

l.ewiH Kitmn.iiiru'e 
.lohn Browning 
Francis Gordon 

li.i\ id Hai iL'b 
Hichard Skiiinei 
W'in Fuller 
Wni White 
.Tames Wii^im 
.1. B. North 
Mf in Head 
James Holyoak 
Hobert Hulfbiir 




Ditto 

Ditto 

Myrmidon 

Parthian 

Severn 

Snapper 

swan 

.^bille 

Tamar 

Th^Itle 

Venaeur 

Wolf 

Swallow IRev. (Hit.) 
Hound, ditto 
Tartar, ditto 
Tiger, ditto 
Mermaid, ditto 
Wellington, ditto 
Dovc^ ditto 

Tphigenia 

Spencer 

Albion 

UelletU* 

Bnsk 

Carnatum 

Camel 

('roole 

Uwarf 

Falmouth 

Hasty 

Helicon 

Hctoii 

11 md 

llindostan 

ItATUS 

Men At 

Morgiana 

Snapper 

Spev 

'lliiiitle 

.famaica-Vard 


Wm Warden 
James (Hdbom 
James Lehper 
.John Davla 
Wm Anderson 
James rarruUicn 

James Little 

Assistant Surgeons. 
Robert (Tordun 
Win O. Borland 
Thomas Thompson 
John Huldcl 
AI6xander Anderson 
James Low 
Hobcit Marshall 
Hamilton Stewart 
C. D. Keane 
John McArthur 
George AViison 
P. H. M'Leau 
W'illlam Rogan 
David Bennett 
J R. Rees 
Thomas Bell 

Pursers. 
Stephen Stri'et 
Williain Thomas 
Henry Wells 
Win Webb 
John Beal 
Wm Thom 
Jos. Mason 
James Bt infold 
Richard Sboll 
( Hunter 
T. G. M‘ Murray 
Chvfilatns 
Rolx'rl Whitrhcad 
James N, IMgolt 
James E. Surndge 
John Tayloi 
P. T Kirelioffcr 
Edward Brice 


48f : 

AUrion 

Brisk 

Creole 

Hind 

lAmc 

Mcnai 

( To the Ordinary 
i at Portsmouth. 

Albion 

Bulwark 

Creole 

Falmouth 

Hasty 

Hind 

Hyperion 

l.amp 

Miirtial 

Meiiai 

Snapper 

Speneer 

*hiperb 

Thistle 

Ordin. at Plymouth 
.'%cicrn 

Albion 

Brisk 

Bulwark 

Kgeria 

Falmouth 

GraMhoppfrr 

Hind 

Lanif* 

Menai 

Nimrod 

Perseus 

Bulwark 

Newcastle 

Rainilbcs 

TniHiiic 
Windsor Castle 


3IiiCcHanroii$ Appointments. 

John Day, Naial Offit'er at Lnth. 

W illiaiii aKcs, Agent of Malta lIo<ipltai. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.— Jm/jt 12, 


Si^r. The prices of Sugar continued to decline* and the demand to he limited, till 
towa^s the close of last mouth. At this period the market became brisker, and the prices 
advanced considerably. Inferior qualities, however, are again become dull, but the finer 
qualities maintain their rise. The grocers have in generid been purchasing very' freely. 
Their stocks were greatly reduced ; and the certainty that the market was at the lowest 
ebb, brought them forward to purchase freely. Upon die whole, the demand for Su^ 
may be stated to be considerable, and the pnees greatly better, notwithstanding Uie daily 
arrivals from the Colonies. Early in the season the weather changed for the better in the 
islands, and, to the date of the latest accounts, continuing fine, the crops would be finished 
in proper time and in good order. The whole supplies for the year will thus be bro^ht 
to market as early os possible. In P'oreign and East India Sugars the demand is limited. 

Molams remain steady. Cqffbe. The market for this article continues subject to gnat 

fluctuations. Some weeks ago the demand became extensive, and the prices advanced 
nearly 10s. per cwL Again the prices declined to nearly their former standard, and of 
late the demand has bec^e more extensive, and die prices arc agun on the advance. 
The Coffee market may be stated as extremely uncertain and fluctuating. Tliere appears 
no certain data to calculate either its advance or decline. These vary according to me ac- 
counts from the Continent The market, on the whole, however, may be stated to have 
improved since our last - — Cotton. Afi^r an unusual depression, and a long period of 
gloom and despondence, there is some appearance of a revival in die (Cotton market The 
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Amntn^ hu ef kt9 dmh more considerable, and the prices are a riiade higher. Jut so ex- 
tensive is the tmportatbns, and so great is the stock on hand, that no material impiove- 
ment can be etpeeted in this article, parBcularly in the present hugnid and depreasea state 
of the manufaetunng interests. The quantity also expected from the United States, and 
other places, is very great. The Cotton market, thertfore, must remain nearly stationary, 
or but slowly improve.— .^Corn. In consequence of the very changnble and umiscially 
cold wwAer durmg the month of June, the price of every kind of Grain has advanced. A 
lew ^ys of warm weather, early this montn, threw a damp on the market, which the 
changeable weather may again remove. The crops, however, in general look well ; and 
though later than last year, still there appears no serious ground for apprehension, that 
there will be any thing parUeularly unfavourable in the approaching harvest. The ports 
are now riiut against Foreign Grain.— The Hum market has become very lieavy. 
The sale of Geneva is also very dull. The accounts from Prance, as to the approaching vin- 
tage, is unfavourable, and the consequences are expected to be felt in the Brandy market, 
though the quantity on hand at present is very considerable. In any other article of com- 
merce usually enumerated by us, there is no alteration sufficient to merit notice. 

In this publication we had hoped to have been able to have ^ven an account of the re- 
vivsl of trade, and more cheerful prospects for the commercial interests of the country. We 
are disappointed. The stagnation of all kinds of business continues, and is extreme, ))er- 
haps unprecedented. Numerous and severe failures cover the face of the manufacturing 
districts with distress and dismay, while the dreadful depreciation of all manufacturing 
property has swept away from thousands the labour and the profits of years. This depre- 
ciation in value amounts in many instances to more than 30 per cent. To attempt to ar- 
rest die pn^ess of this consuming evil serves only to aggravate it. Every market u glut* 
ted, and confidence is gone at home— money scarce, and only to be procured on the best 
securities. The most gloomy accounts are daily received from foreign markets. I'he loss 
on Cotton, Grain, and Wool, and the very great depreciation on all manufactured goods, 
if accurately known, and added together, would form a sum scarcely credible. Perhaps it 
is not overrating the total loss on every kind uf trade, on all exports and imports since lost 
year, at fifteen millions. Things, however, cannot remain much longer m their present 
state. Better days, and more cheerful ]irospccts, are at hand. The trade of this country 
will resume its usual vigour, and be carried on with greater stability and security. The 
public funds muntain tlieir value. The revenues of the country in(!rease rather than de- 
crease. The demand from foreign markets is within these few days beginning to revive, 
and sales of different articles cun now be effected. Any hasty revival of trade, however, is 
scarcely to be expected, and hardly to be wished for ; as when tlic latter becomes the case, 
it is seldom upon a permanent foundation. The defeat of the marauding expedition of 
Sir Gregor M'Grcgor, has averted great commercial distress from this country. Possession 
of Porto Bello and Chague would have cut off the whole trade of Jamaica, (almost the only 
trade now left us,) with all the Spanish possessions on the shores uf the Pacific Ocean. 
Across tlie isthmus of Darien it is all carried, and there the supplies from Jamaica go to 
Peru and Chili on the south, and tlie town and western territories of Mexico on the north. 
Of late years credit has been extended in this trade. The Spanish mercliant takes away 
one cargo on credit, and pays for what he formerly goU Thus, therefore, it may be said, 
there was a cargo in Peru, Ac.— one on the road thereto, and one on tlie jHissage from this 
country, or in Jamaica. Ml were placed in jeopardy by M‘Grcgor’s ojierations. I’he 
first and second might have been wholly lost, and tlie last rendered almost useless. The 
extent of this trade is about two millions annually. The loss of such sum, in the present 
embaxrassed state of commercial affairs, would have been severe indeed. McGregor’s dis- 
comfiture has taken away the danger, and relieved tlie mercliant, manufacturer, and lam 
bourer, from an additional and severe load of cuiborrassmcnt, loss, and distress. 


Weehly Price of Stocks, from td to 30//t June 1819. 



8d. 

9t]i. 

i 16t1i. 

23d. 

30th. 

Bank stock, 

217 218 

1 226 223 


217 2164 


3 per cenL reduced, » 

^ IMP 

(i5 i 
654 4 

85 

994 ^^4 

70 68 

m 1 

673 « 

— 

4 pre cent. consols,«— 

884^87 

864 i 

664 4 


5 per cent, navy ann.— 

— 

Imperial 3 per cent ann. 
In^ stock, 

634 

210 

■ ■ " 

— — 

654 

"" ~ 


3 7 dig. 

2 dis. par 

2 4 dis. 

2 4 dis. 

1 2 dis. 


Exchequer bills, 8d. p.d». 

6 1 pr. 

1 dis. par 

par. 2 dsB. 

— 

Conseds for acc. 

— 

70* 68f 

m 

— 

— 

American 3 per cent ...... 

— 

— 


■ i 

— 


■ j 

■ ■■ 

.... 



French 5 per cents. — 


— 

— 1 
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C(mrK of £axhange, Jufy 8.— —Amsterdam, 11 : 15 : 8 U. AntMK 11 1 IB. Ex. 
Hainbuigh,35;8:2|U. Fnnkfint» 147 Ex. Palis, 25: 30: 217. Bom^euix, 2$ : SO* 
Madrid, 37 effect. Cadiz, 37 eiB»L Gibzaltar, 32. Leghorn, 49|. Genoa, 45. Malta, 

50. Najdn, 40. Palermo, IIS per oz. Oporto, 54. Rio Janeiro, 61. Dii^, 155. 
Cork, 15V Agio of the Bank of Holland, — 

Prices (f Gold and Silver f per oz— ^Portugal gold, in coin, £0 : 0 : Oi Foreign noldf 
in faaxB, £0:0:0. New doubloonB, £0 :0 : 0. New doUan, 5s. Oj^d. Silver, in wn, 

5s. 8d. 


PRICES CITRRENT.— 5/02^ 89.— London, July 8, 1819. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . «wt. 
Mill, good, and One mid. 
Flue and very One, . . 
ItchncKl Doiili. Utavm, . 
I'owder ditto, 

Single ditto, 

Sin.ill Luni^ 

Large ditto, . 

('rustled l.umiM!, . 
MOl.ASSES, British, ewL 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. woA, and fine mid. 
DuU‘h, ^ 10 ^ and very onL 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Rt Uomingo, 

PIME:NT0 (in Bond) lb. 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, ICO. P. gall. 
Br<mdy, . . . 

Geneva, 

Aqua, .... 
WINSJS, 

('laret, 1st Growths, Iihd. 
Portuwl Red. Pipe. 

Spanish Wliitc, uutt. 

Teneriflh, pipe. 

Madeira, . . . 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
Honduras, 

Campeuchy, . . . 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, 

Cuba, 

INDIGO, Caracnis fine, 1b. 
TlMDEIt, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, 

('hrMtiansanl (dut. psid) 
Honduras Mahogany 
.St Domingo, ditto 
TAR, Amerinn, . brl. 


PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 

TALLOW, Rub. Yel. Caiul. 
Home Melteil, 

Riga Rliine, ton. 
Fetersburgli Cictan, 
FLAX, 

Riga Thiei. A Druj. Rnk. 
Dutch, . . . 

Irish, . . . 

SIATS, Arcluuigel, . 100. 
BRl.STLES, 

PeteRburpi Firsts, cwl. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 
Montreal ditto, 

Pot, . . 

OIL, Whale, . . tun. 

Cod, 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, 

Inferior, 

COTTON.R, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, 

Good, . 
Middling, . 
Demersra and Balnos, 
Wmt India, . . 

Perriambueo, 

Matanham, 
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Ai.raAiix:TiCA)L Libt or SvotiBH Bakkbuptcixb, ^omuied between the SOth of 
May and the 20di of June, 1819, fim the London Gazette. 


Arils, J NowntMtrert, bookiellei 
Adams, G Gioumster, lawtUer 
AiiMdeil, W riautow. tmkpr 
Beylu, J. nA T. IhomiMon, PiccediUy, iron- 
moages 

Brtdley,s Sandsnch, brower 
Bowker, T D Wamuworth'house, Ytarkshire, 
merchant 

Bulmcr, T and A buuUi Sluelds, ropcananufiac- 
turerb 

Brown, W L. and T. Hunter, Wood-street, ware 
houatmen 

Buckley, J Mossloy, T ancdshire. rlottiicr 
Bealey, A Cockey moor, Laucashiic, cotton ma 
nuf^turix 

Donstir, J WhetUr street *«])itilllLldfi, oual mcr 
chant 

Broun, T Newnort, ShrojiHlim , grocer 
BiockliM, 1 Oxtord com dealer 
BroOUihcira, Sheffield, mi rchant 
Bulmir, r and J South Shields ship builders 
Bmns, J and I Looc Coni«.ill merthantH 
Browning, J Manchester, caleadircr 
Bond, f AiinitugL, Staflordbhirc, maltbtcr 
Bond J Lichfield, nulHei 
Burch, N and w smith, Birblos cum Bamford, 
Lmcashiie oalico-printen 
Dell F R Old Hroad street, slu)>-brolur 
Brouktr W Faton street, DIiLktriirb load, tim 
btr menh iiit 

BnldumiW 11 Liicniool mcnliant 

Biuh, 1 \ston, near Birmingham maltster 

Budecti r Dartfnrd, Ktnl paiurimkir 

Braile W Preston, 1 an« isltr, liqu n uujih int 

Brymt, H Norwieh katlicr cutter 

( altcrsen, J Hull cuini.'i 

Cooper, R Rawclifli, Vuikshire, cemmon brewer 

Case, G Wimple, Dcvomiiiri hop miicliant 

Cntchlcy, J Inirpod mi reliant 

Coldweli, 1 S Norwich iiuhinasUr 

C Ia\ton, T suH.k)M rt, cotton vpinner 

rhapman, W lucrpod laiLiTaii 

C oilman, W Tii i nt, bihci 

1 orney, J and K f ait Iiidi i ( hamUrs, merchants 

C hamUrb, S Bordtbki, nur Bimiuighuai, sviord 

Clltlil 

fhileott 1 Bri ol broker 
Duke, It Cratisluid men hart 
Deakin I uid J Omhton Diictciid nulls. War 
wiekbture wire^rawei 
Daly,J Woolwich, innkeeper 
Daimoey, 1 C ateaUm stiect, waiehoubcman 
fddiioii r Homiord, linen draper 
Irear, W juii Livcr|XKl imidiuil 
Fletehcr. S Doncaster habi rdoblu r 
Ircarb F Ravcncl ibs, C umlKrl ui I HiUorsinitli 
Finch, R C ooiiciVrow, ( rutched I n ip., wine md 
spirit merchant 

Fanshawe, 11 R Addk street trimming mak r 
I ell, W Watling stmt, ManehtsUi, w ucbiiue 
man 

Gibbs, J Bridgwater, niaKsti r 
Ooddard, S Comhill uiaiisilJcr 
Gangain, V ( hunh street, boho-squrre, silver 
smith 


Gregwai, F andJ liverpool pirfufnom 
Garnet, R N uitwieti Cheshire, shoemaker 
ftiKNle 1 flinekte), Leieester hosin 
Hunt, K H \ armouth, wiue miTchanl 
Hcderle J X cicestcr square tiilor 
lligman, I Uukc-street Adelphi, v u tualkr 
Hall, W Windmill street, uphoUtemr 
Heath, II Idingtou road, dealc r iii i ictuie 
Hndley, I , Dmninph im ininhant 
Higinbottom, J Ashtuu under 1 1 1 roper 
HoTincs, A and H Whih ( hcsti rtickl, and T 
1 iiidill, C liesUr le street hit mol ti 
Hdyton, J 11 Hull, ineruhant 
HawkmB, ( Gosport, grocer 
Horton, W S lioohdiut, uoolhn mviuraeturer 
H lytc , J Hnatnl, watchmakei 
Hunsl^ Mr Weuirrby "Voik f,ro(ir 
Xsod, W Uedditeh, wonestcrhliiii, draper 
Ikins, J Rosh^ in Mlrfiild, V ork^hirc, merchant 

Jfohnao p, % S iuiiBer.ttrect, Finsbury markit, ca 

Jordm, jJjlLBinnin^m, dcatcr 

Jones. J. IllMir Brook street, tailor 

Johiirto% Wf Freeman s court, Comhill, meci hant 


Jackson, T, and W. Liverpool, merchant) 

Kcgg. IJvcrpool, maater-mailher 
Kay, T- Bath, dealer 
Ketabaw, Q. Roraford, shopkeeper 
Kilvcrt, R. Bath, Uneo-diaiieT 
Kerr, W. Sherborne-lone, wiue-mcKhant 
Knight, A. Wilson*street, Moorftclds, caloridaswr 
Lankestcr, R. Blackman-slrecl. Borough, linen* 
draper 

Lamb, J. Great JamoK'-stieeit, Bedford-row, draper 
Lund, J. and J. Walsh, Blackburn, ootton-manu- 
turera 

Laughton, J, Livcipool. eazUienwaiedealer 
Lapg. H. G. and W. Ackerington, Lancashire, call- 
eo-prtarters 

Leigh, P. Whcelock, ('iHshirc, currier 
Longworth, D. Little Leaver, Lancaster, lilcacher 
Lev'cndgc, S. Nightmgale-lane, Ciapham-common, 
merchant 

Lord, K. Burnley, rotton-srinner 
Moss, W. Tadley, Hampshire, carpenter 
Moates, S. W* Birmingham, tobacconist 
Mlllward, J. Riddish, Worcestershire, needle-maker 
Marshall, W. South-atroet, Spitalfields, cheese- 
monger 

Manhali, W. H. Spaldiiw-mooT, Voikshirr, miller 
Millieharap, P. Aston, Worwiekshire, maltster 
Murch. J. Banwell. Somersetshire, Unner 
Musgravp, J. R'ew Liaitlib, \ ork^hirc, clotli-manu- 
lai'turor 

Morgan, M'. Bristol, wool-broker 
Macdonald, H. and J. Wanng, Livenmol, mcr- 
chants 

Marlin, 1). Middlcscx-strcct, Whitechapel, victual- 
ler 

Matthews, J. Penn. Somcntvl, ihoe'inakur 
Mardiall, Ci. Bristol, ourii-factor 
Ne‘wcll, J. Redbridge, Hampshire, timbcr-merchnnt 
Nathan. S. ('haiidos4trcct, butcher 
Oni, It. Depttord, butcher 
thitmin, J. and W. Welsh, Lncrjionl, brewers 
ParKer, J. Norwich, bomlvi'/mc maiiufivcturcr 
Pritchard, J. U. Tipton, Staflonishire, liiicii-draiM.r 
Patti'mnn, C. Fore-street, coin-dcalcr 
Peacock, E. East-end. Finchley, victualler 
Pollett, R. Howker-liank, Lancashire, calico-pniitcr 
Polglase, J. Bristol, provision-nim’liunt 
Penny, M. Shepton Mallet, corn-factor 
Pearry, M. Lime-street-square, mcrcliant 
Peake, M. Hand worth, Staffbrdshire, merchant 
Perkins, T. Charlton-row, Lamaihiro, cottoibspin* 
Her 

Pettit, Birniinghnm, glover 
Poyner, R . Shoreshill, Saaflbrdshirr, butcher 
Parkin, W. Nafterton, Yorkshire, millet 
Poyner, C Duneohtcr. wonllcn-drapcT 
Paine, E. jun. Lfiwrcncc, Pountncy-hiU, merchant 
Parker, W. West Tcignmoutb, Devon, innkeeper 
Park, R. jun. Portseti, Suutluimptun, coal-mer- 
chant 

Riding, J. Dinekbum, cotton-manufacturer 
Rofler, J. Wulhugfoid, carpeuter 
Jloddal, J. LiveriHiol, morchiuit 
HossiFcr, J* Shepton Mallet, clothier 
Roberts, P'.. Colwurg-road, Kentronrl, merchant 
Ru^', J. D. Patemosicr^TOw, ChrisU-hurch, oilman 
Staflord, .1. .Scrooby, Nottinghaindun*, miller 
SiTUthc, 1'. Tardebigg, Worcestershire, butcher 
RimmoniN, T. Maidstone, wine and liraudy-mcr- 
chant 

Sutherland, .S. South Shields, grocer 
Simiisnn, R. Crown-court, Thceadneodlc-strect, 
merchant 

Shynn, J. Maldon, coal-merclinnt 
Stunt, T. Ludgatc street, carpi't-maiiiifacturer 
Smith, J. Stantford-strcct, Black fnars-runil, bursc- 
dCidcr 

Simms, W. Womboino, Staflardshire, oool-dcftler 
Stead, M. Liulkiw, stone-mason 
Bolter, M. Saltcr-itrcct, St George in the East* 
glos^blow'cr 

Sutherland, K. and H. Birmingham, gun-makcra 

Smith, B. Uristol. coal-mcn-liant 

Schofleld, T. Kingstoii-upon-Tliamcs, maltster 

Shgw, J. Stunehouse, Devonihire, pawnbroker 
Sank^, M. W. Canttrbury, brewer 
Sewell, S. Aldengate-street, plumber 
Saudcll, W. and^Ncwpart* Isleol Wight, oiim- 
mon-brewerv 



mo.j m 

Seller, a, Mmc Ro^a, Dotaet. miller Winstanlcy, T. and W. C. Ciolc, Liverpool, auo- 

Tadinao. G. New Keiit-road. atmw-hat-manuftic- tfoaeera 


turer 

Tawnend, R. and J. R. Mitre-court, Fencburch- 

atrucL merchants 

Tolley, K. KidTmgtuu, Oafordahire, com-ctealcr 
Walker, J. Ilarp«lley, ironiaonger 
Wrieht, Uirminghtun, vrctuaBcr 
Wickwar, N. nhiiJ. Colthurp-mills, DctkflMre, 
uer-makcra 

Walker, W . Norvich. bijdclayer 

WOlau, J. fun. Kcawick, Worcestcnhizc^ Gihner 

Wilniot4 J. Manchester, groocr 


Wiigtoy, U. Manchester, mecchsiit 
Welju, U. Bribtol, pump-maker 
Wood* E. and 11. iScIwuod, Scultooates, Yorkshitc, 
timber-merchanta 

Woodward, .1. Banbury, uphulaterer 
WatldingUm, G. Uiackuum, fiactoc 
White, J. C. MitriMiourt, Fcnchurch-itreet, mcr- 
chaots 

WiLmhurst, S. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, iher- 
chant 

Yate, J, Worcester, teathcr-scllGr 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankrcptcies, announced bet«ecn liit and 31et 
Jtine 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gasette. 


Alcxatidrr, Wnr. jun. maniifarturrr, Pnialey 
Rrupc, Wm. joinci and cabinet-maker, Gla^ow 
{Iroadfool, John, morrhaiit, Leith 
Baird and Co. J. aud I), cahco-priiitcni at Ncwland- 
fielda, near Follock8kaw5, and Jamt** Baird, re- 
Hiding in Greenot4(., the only siwiving iiartncr 
Clarke, Janies, mcrrliont and agent, GLiicow 
Carrick, James, lately carrying on tnulc in the 
island of Martinique, West Indies and in nUs^w 
Cluiliners, Jnlm, feiwr, slate-merchant, and builder 
in lauriston of Gnrfanis, Glasgow 
Don, JaniCD, inanuf.ieturcr, Dundee 
Dove, Janies, merehiuit and shin-owner, LciLh, ro- 
bJtling at SUickbridgc, near Edinburgh 

Forbcb, Win. merdiiuit and agent, Aberdeen 
Jamieson, Wm. agent. Glasgow 
Jamieiioii, Charles, and Sous, merchants, Invcr- 
iictis, and ('harle.H Jamieson, John Jamu’son, and 
George liiglis Jamieson, merchants there, .is in- 
fli> inu.iK 

Kentusiy, Hugh, rahiiiet-Tnaker, Glaiigaw 
Laird, John, and t'oiiipiiuy, merchants, Giccnoek, 
and William fourd and Company, merclumts, 

lilVCriHMlI 

M'Liuen, Duncan, spuit-dealcv, Edmbnrgh 
McDonald and (Jibson, eotton-yarn merdiants, 
GKiagow, and James M 'Donald and Chiirleft Gib- 
8on, as individuals 

Philip and Taylor, metdianlis, Aheideen, and Wm. 

Philip and Alexander Taylor, ns individuals 
Parker, MatUicw, hiinlwarc-mcrdiant, Dunfenn- 
luie 

Pitkethly, .lame«i, builder, Ixiith 
ILuikine, John, banker and messenger, Irvine 
McoU. James, jun. mcrehunt, Luith 
Slnwlridge. (lOo. V mile, printer, Dwshcdm, and 
incniiant, Glabgnw. 


Todd, fihortridgc, and Coinnany, piinterb, Leven 
Prmtiield, and William Shortridge, John Todd, 
youngest, and Cliorlcb Todd, as ijraividuala 
Wilson, John, merchant, LeiUi 


DIVIDENDS. 

Baxter, Wm. merchant, Dundee; by J. B. Ruaiel, 
merchant there 

Cotton, Elijah, china-mcreluint, Edinburgh 
Cogi|l, Jainn, sen. merchant, Wieic; by Willram 
Petrie, fishcurer, Pultiieylown, hy Wiek 
Caw, John, miller and dealer in gram at Mdtial, 
county of Perth ; by James OenUe, writer, Edin- 
burgh. 17th July-*nnal one 
Duiic, Wm. gram and cattle-dealer, Firhill; by 
James Kerr, accountant, Glabgow 
Ford, James, of Finhaven, merehanl, Montrose; 

by Alex. Thomson, eoiijuncl town-elerk tliere 
Fulton, Andrew, cotton-Kpinner, Kilmarnock, d»- 
ecased ; a lin>t aud final dividend of Is. (m 9Ui 
August; by Kdmamock bonk 
llamuton. Win, grocer and merchant, Glasgow; by 
M. Ncilson, merchant there 
Gillieit, Colm, merchant, Broelitn, 4 b. on 4th Au- 
gust; bv James Spvid, writer there 

Gourley, Oliver, fkrmcr and cattle-dealer at Craig- 
rothie; by James Thomson, sen. writer, Cupar 
Fife— second of ds. 15th July 
Glcnbuek Iron Company— final by John Sloan, 
merdiont, Ayr 

M'Wilbams, Wm. end Thomas, merphauti^ rastlo 
Douglas ; by James Lidderdale, mcreliaiit there 
Scott, John, and Archibald Muir, coal-merchants, 
at the Monkland-canal-hoMni, near Glasgow ; by 
Mr Waddell of btoncftcld 


EDINBURGH,-wJuly 7. 



Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 

Pease & Beans. 

Ist, 

42!.. 0<L 

1st, 


1st,. 

23a Od. 

lst,..i 

....248. Od. 

2d, 

38i.. Od, 

2d, 


2d,. 


8d, .. 

....22a Od. 

3d, 

34a Ud. 

, 3d, 


.3d,. 


. 3d,... 

....80a Od. 


Average of Wheat, ^1 : 18: 9 : S-lSths. 


Tuesday, July 6 . 

Beef (174 oz. per lb.) t)g. 3d. to Os. 8d. Quartern Loaf . Os. 9(L to Os^lOd. 


Mutton .... Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. Potatoes (88 lb.) Os. . 6d. to Os. Sd. 

Lamb, per quarter . 2 b. 6d. to 3s. Od. Butter, per lb. . Is. 3d. to la. 4d« 

Veal Os. 6d. to Os. Sd. Salt ditto, . • Is. 4d. to Os. (MU 

Pork Os. 6d. to Os. 7d. Ditto, per stone 80s. Od. to On. (NU 

Tallow, per stone . 11s. Od. to 138. Od. Eggs, per dozen > Os. 9d. to Oi. (NU 

HADDINGTON— July 8. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beoaa. 

1st 41s. Od. 1st, 38 b. Od. Ist 88 a Od. I lat, 83s. Od. lit* .....83 b. Od. 

8d 398. Od. 8d 89 b. Od. 8d 19B.0d. 8d, 888. Od. 8d, 82 a Od. . 

3d, 37A0d. 3d, 20AOd. ,3d, l(iAOd.|sd 19A0d. 3d....... 19 a O d. % 

Avenge of Wheats 1 18 s 1. 
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LonJpih Corn BxAttHge^ July 5. 


WtiMt, Rfld . 60 to 66 

Fine 68 to 70 

SmmftM . . 76 to 74 
White . . . 64 to 66 
. 71 to 74 
. 76 to 78 

56 to 76 

Rye 64 

Fbie 35 to 38 

Barley .... f 4 to 28 

Fine 60 to 63 

SupertiM ... 35 to 38 
MlUt, ..... 50to 56 
Fine ... . 60 to 63 
Hog Feato . . 44 to 46 
Maple . . .48 to fiOi 
imte 42 to 45 ' 


FeedOsto 
Fine .... 
Poland do . . 
Fine .... 
Potato do. . . 

Fine 

nour. p.nek 
Seoondf . . * 
North Country 


Bran 


f. 

48 to 
4210 
, 44 to 
36 to 
42 to 
18 to 
Slto 

13 to 

27 to 
25 to 

28 to 
60 to 
50 to 
50to 
20 to 

14 to 


Quebec . 


Seedt^ 4^.— 2. 


IfuiL Brown. 20 to 
—White... 18 to 

Twee 8 to 

Tumipi .... 0 to 
—New .... 10 to 16 1 
—Yellow ... 0 to 0| 
Carraway ... 60 to 0 
Canary . . 115 to 0 

New RapeMedt £40 to 


Hcmpteed . . 50 to 
Linseed, crdeh. 56 to 
New. for Seed — to 
Ryegraw. . . 36 to 
Clover, Red. . 100 to 
— White.. 105 to 
Coriander . . 22 to 
TkToU . . 63to 


30 


Wheat, 


Welsh . . 
Irish . . 
Dantiio 


lAverfool, July 3. 

1. tf. «. d, *• d. 

.. • Pease. Ibr. 36 0 to 38 0 

11 0 to 11 9 Flee, p.ewt. 18 0 to 22 0 

. 10 0 to 10 9 -^Seconds . 52 0 to54 0 
11 0 to 11 6 ln4hp.2401b. 49 0 to 51 0 
11 Otoll 6 Ameri.p.bt.400to42 0 
9 0 to 10 0 "Gourde.. 340to3e 0 
.SOtolOO Clovw^seed, p. bosh. 
Ifiarley. per 60 libs. “ WWte . 0 to 0 

BDelish,grind.5 0 to eo — R«* • • 

MaTtinn 7 . . 6 0 to 7 0 Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
liMh. .VlSto SOEn^h 30 0to320 
Sco^ . . 0 0 to 0 0 Scotch ... 28 0 to30 0 

Foreign . . 5 0 to 6 0 .... 26 0 to 29 0 

|Maltp.9gls. 9 0 to 9 6 Butter, Betf, Src. 
Rye, foreign 32 to 36 Butter, per cwt. s. j. 

Belfast . . 104 to 0 

ONewry . . 102 to 0 

0 Wat^ord.new 98 lo 0 
0 Cork. 3d . . S6 to 0 

8 l^idcled. . 94 to 0 

4 B^, p. tierce 85 to 95 

1 « 55 lo (53 


iOsts, per 45 lb. 

,Rng> new . 5 9 to 4 
Scotch pota. 3 9 to 4 
'Welsli r. . 3 9 to 4 
Irish, . 3 6 to 3 

Common . 3 2 to 6 

iPorcigii . . 3 0 to 3 
I Beans, pr qr. 

lEogluh .. 44 0 to 46 0 Hains, dry^ 
jliisli , . . 42 0 to 44 0 Bacon. 

[Pease, per qusir. Short middles 

I— Boding . 38 0 to 40 0 Long 

Kapeseod. £ to £ . 


4 ..^p. t 

Pork. p. bri. 


85 to 90 

64 to 66 


66 to 68 
62 to 64 


Average Prices of Com in England and Wala, from the Returns reedved in the Week 
ended t6th June 1819. 

Wheat, 60s. 26.— Rye, 46s. 3d.— Barley, 39s. 3d.-^ats, 2 Tb. 6(1.— Beans, 50s. 3d— Pease, 49 b. lOd.— 
Beer or Big, Us 0(L— Oatmeal, 27s. 4d. 


Average Prices of British Com in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per BoB of 128 Uu. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs, A^rdupois, of the Four 
. Weeks immediately preceding the 15ifA June 1819. 

Whaot, 601 . lid,— Rye» 47s. Id.— Barlw. 366. 0d.-Oata. 22s. 5d.— Beans. 10s. 2a.-rca8e. 40s. 7d.- 
Bow or 328. Id.— Oatmeal, 198. 2d. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Our report for the month of June will be found rather discouraging to nidi of our rcadem 
as arc disposed to cherish the expectation of a favourable change in our dimatc. The 
maximum temperature has never approached nearer than eleven degrees and a half to the 
maximum of June 1818, and dght Mgrees to that of 1817. The mean temperature has 
also dedined 4^ degrees, and is actually a degree lower than that of 1817. The 
minimum haa never bm lower than 41 ^ ; but in consequence of a dear atrous^eie, the 
prand has been frequently at the freezing pdnt, and vegetation, espedaUy auring the 
uat part of the month, has made little pr^ess. The mean of the extreme tentmeratures 
dtffim, from that of 10 morning and evening, only by three tenths of a d^ree. The doily 
mage of the Thermometer is almost exactly the same as June lost year. The mean height 
of ue Barooieter is nearly die ann uaLn verage. and the fluctuations have been rather less 
than usual Of the rain, about anlH and a half fell on the 20th, and three following 
days. On the day that the rain bepn, the Hygrometer stood higher than at any other 
panod during the month ; and the Barometer, which bad jireviously sunk about three 
tendis^ k^Mi again to rise, and continued to do so till the rain was over. The average 
quantity m moisture, in a hundred cubic inches of air, is somewhat less than June 1818, 


me one bemg .21 and the other .23 of a grun. The relative humidity, however, is three 
degrees greater, owing to the higher temperature of last year. The point of deposition, at 
10 A. M. eoineides exwtly with the mean minimum tempenture, and affoids another 
proof of the aecuncy of Anderson's Prinddes of Hygrometry. The temperature of ^ring 
water, wiii^ in oonsequence of the mildneas of the winter and spring, had been con- 

iktenUy hig^ than during the cofzesponding months of 1817, has now fallen beliind 
that of lait being about ^r digrees lower than at the same period last summer. 
The iBttweiet however, dnee the moBth of has been oonsidenblfr 



M^pori* 


Mets^olooical Table, estra^edjrom the ^gister kej^ on ihe Mmks of 


JtmE 1819. 


Sxtremet. 


THEamOMETER. Degr^eB. 
Mean of gNnteit daily heat, . . CS.6 

temperature, 10 A. M. • . 57.4 

of doily extremes, . . 54.2 

10 A. M. and 10 P. M. . . 53.9 

4 daily obiiervatiaiu, . . 54.1 

Whole range of thoimometer, • . 503.5 

Mean doily ditto, 10,8 

temperature of spring water, • 51.7 

BAROMETER. Inches. 

Mean of 10 A. M- (temp, of mer. 59) . ii(<).66S 

10 1*. M. (temp, of mer. 59) . 29.675 

both, (temp, of mer. 59) • S9.(iG8 

Whole range of barometer, . . 5.510 

Mean ditto, during the day, . . . .948 

in 24 hours. . . • 1.837 

HYGROMETER. Degrees. 

Ram in indies, .... 2 817 

Evapoxation in ditto, .... j2.8(M) 

Mean daily Evaporation, ... .093 

Lcfahe. Mean, 10 A.M. . . . 38.1 

10 P.M. . . . 13.1 

both. ... . 20.8 

Andenion. Puiiitof Dep. 10 A. M. . 45.8 

10 P.M. . 44.3 

both. . 4.5.0 

ILelat. Humid. 10 A.M. . 69.9 

10 P.M. . 82.6 

both, . 76.3 

Gm. mom in 100 cub. in iur.10 A.M. .216 

10 P.M. .204 

both, .210 


THERMOMETER, 
j Maximum, 18th day, . . 68-0 

Minimum, . 11th . * 41.5 

Lowest maximom, 7th . 57.S 

Highest minimum, tSd ' • . , 52.U 

Highest. 10 A, M. 2lBt . . C4.0 

Lowest ditto,^ . 7th . . . 50.0 

Highest, 10 P. M. fist . . . 50.0 

Lowest ditto * 37th • • • 46.0 

Greatest range In 34 hours, 34th . 33.0 

Least ditto, . . 2d . 10.0 

barometer. Inches. 

Highest, 10 A. M. . J7th . 30.190 

LoW ditto. . 7th • 39.175 

Highest, lU P. M. . 17th . 50.185 

Lowest ditto. . 7th . 39.510 

Greatest range m 24 hours, 6th . .630 

Least ditto, . . 25th . . .020 

HYGROMETER. Degrees. 

Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 2ivth . 55.0 

Lowest ditto, 7th • . 6j0 

Highest. 10 P. M. 16th . 37.0 

Lowest ditto, 23d . 5.0 

Anderson. P. ofDep. Highest, 10 A.M. 21at 54.8 

Lowest ditto, 2Uth 31.4 

Highest, 10 P.M. 2.3d 51.2 

Lowest ditto, 12th 38.0 

RelaLHuni. Highest, 10 A.M. 7th 93.0 

Least ditto, 20th 42.0 

Createst, 1 0 P.M. 2Sd 94.0 

Least ditto, 16Ui 67.4 

...... Mou. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 21ht .284 

Least diLh>. 20th .132 

Gteateht, 10 P. M. 33d .355 


Highest, 10 A. M. 
Lowest ditto. 


.. Least ditto. 


Fair days, 17 i romy days, 15. Wind west of meridian, 23 ; cast of meridian, 8. 


Mbteoeolooical Table, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hiU. 

N.D.— llio ObservaUons are made twiese every day, at moo o’clock, forenoon, ami four o'clock, alter* 
noon. The souoiui Otnervalion in the aRcruixm. in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 


S9.466 M,52\ 

.510 A. 56/ 

.593 M.59\ ^ w 
.WJ A.59/ 

.480 M.bYi ,, ™ 
.480 A. 5S/ 

.591 M-iil "I .■ 
.591 A. 61 
.640 M.61 \ ^ 

.737 A. (lO / 

.58Jf M.C'l « 
.522 A. 63 
.101 M.591 u w 
.241 A. 56/ 

.232 M.60\ „ w 

.332 A.58/ 

.227 o 
.194 A. 58 
.205 M.59 
.460 A. 61 / 

.6.12 M.601 c 
.678A.5«I/ 

.686 M.57\obIc!. 

.745 A.59/ 

.686 M..57 c 
.686 .V. 57/ 

.566 M..59\ c „ 
.392 A. 51 

.476 M.59\ w 

.476 A. 58/ 


IKaluforcn. 
dear aftcni. 


Do foren. 
ram sflerii. 


Showery. 
Fair foren. 
rain after. 
Cloudy. 

Ram foren. 
clear aflc) II. 
Clear foren. 

showers after 
Thun. fore, 
clear aftera. 
('luudy. 


.779 M-eoi 
.867 A. 58/ 
.945 M.631 
.996 A. 58 / 
.958M.64\ 
..931 A. 65 f 
.976 M.62\ 
.886 A.6r/ 
.9.58 M.64\ 
.726 A. 64 / 
.694 M.6i\ 
.733 A. 58 / 
.733M.571 , 
.753 A. 56 / ' 
.634 M.57i , 
.343 A.5e/ ' 
.344 M,60t , 
.310 A. 60/ ^ 
.381 M.h0\ , 
.192 A. 57 f ‘ 
.221 M.60 X , 
,305 5.60/' 
.259 M.S3\ , 
.291 A.5I / ' 
.342 M.59\ , 
.596 A. 59 / ' 
.516 MJiSl . 
.416 A. C2/ ' 

.379 M.G3\ , 
.360 A. 59/ ‘ 


Cble. Showers* 
N. E.j Clear. 


W. Clear. 


W. Showery. 
W. Showery. 
S.W. Cloudy. 


b.W. Showeta.. 


|N.W.ShowGn. 


Average of Rdn 1.6 mehe*. 
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BIHTHS, MJIRRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Bee. 81. Tho lady of Williwn Eeq, 

tuigeon to tlie Oovcmor'a body guara* Madnu* a 

***ifd3/ 17. At the mansc of KUcoiiquhar, Mrs Fcr- 

the lady of Lieut. Acheiou Pjr^ich, 
noth ngimont, superintending officer at that sta- 
‘flun. a son. 

SA. At Edinburgh, the lady of John Stewart, 
Elu. a daughter. 

' — At Youiig*a-street, Edinhufgh, Mrs Watson, a 

s on , 

27. Mrs Dundas, Albony-street, Edinburgh, a 
son. 

— At DundnMtreot, Edinburgh, Mrs A. GtllcS- 
ple of Sunnysidc, a son. 

— At BioomhiU-house, Mrs Bnioe, a daugbUT. 
88. At RoMhonk, neat Wi(&, Mn Haciitoy, a 

daughter. 

— At Dinningham, Mn Shortt. Cih dragoon 
guards, a daughter. 

At Gifford, tho wife of David Cne, a labour- 
ing man, three sons, who, with the mother, are all 
doing well. 

~ At Erraeht, the lady of Lieut Col. Camenm, 
C. B. K.t St. A., a son and heir. 

30. At Ncwbattle-mansc, Mrs Thorostm, a son. 
June 1. At Georgoetreet, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Mainr-GeneraUonn Hope, ason. 

3. At St John'ftdtraet, Edinbugh, Mn Carteret 
Seott, a daughter. 

At Rucnlaw-house, Mn Robert Hawthorn, a 
daughter. 

4. At Cattidcu-manBe, Mrs Fleming, a daughter. 
•» At Irvine, Mrs Sillar, a daughter. 

— AtChevemng, the Countoss Stanhope, a sou. 
6. At Londoii, La^ Catlienne Halkett, a son. 

8. At Ashby de la Zouch, the lady of tlie Rev. 
William Macdonald, a daughter. 

*1, Mrs James Simiwoii, Northumbcrlaud-strect, 
Edinbuigh, a daughter. 

10. At Edinburgh, the wife of Mr John Menzies, 
engraver, a son. 

— At Eskbank, Mrs Wood, a daughter. 

18. Mn John Bruiigham, a son. 

1.3. At Portsmouth, Mrs Captaui OalacU of 
GIcnae, a daughter. 

15. At RiuihUI, the lady of Duncan Campbell, 
Esq. of Barculdme, a otin. 

At Stirling, the lady of John Cusiuc, Esq. a 


marriages. 

Columba, m the fsbitd of Ceylon, 
jMftehd Gibspn, Esq, to Miss 'rhomson, only ^Hd 
.^ Captato Thomson of the 83d regfanent. 

1 . At Calcutta, Daniel Elliott,^, son of the 

‘ late Sit William Elliott, Bart, of Stobs; to Oen^hu, 


— At Edinburgh, Mn Cochrane of Ashkirk, a 
son. 

17 . Mrs ( amphell, Picardj -place, a son. 

lb. The I nuiitess of Man'h, a (l.tiighicr. 

— At Milton, Lady Hunter Hl.ur, a non. 

19. The wife of Murray, juurncymnn 

weaver. Citadel, Leith, three daughters, who, with 
their mother, arc doing well. 

— In ClevelamLcnw, St James’s, lamdon, the 
lady of .luhii Craufutd, Esq. of Auchenames, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mn Peter MacdoWall, a daugh- 
ter. 

30. In liOndoD-fitreet, Edinhuigh, Mn Joseph 

Gordon, a daughter. 

In Charlotte-Muarc, Edinburgh, the lady of 
U. St. G. Tucker, Esq. a son. 

~ At Edinburgh, the lady of Anthony Maxtonc, 
Esq. of Cultoqiihay, a mhi. 

At Edinbuigh, the lady of Alexander Ste- 

^'A^owSSI^wton Stewart, the Hon. Mrs 
Montgoroeiie Stewart, a son. 

S8.^n Douglas, Che lady of the late Lard Res- 
ton, a daughter. 

~ At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. tho Countess 
of Airly, a daughter. 

34. At Edinteagh, Mn Gilleqiie, York-place, a 
son. 

— At Rome, the lady of Thonisoii Benuir, Esq. 


itoond ^u^ter^9*t!i?l^t^^ 

of Montrose. * 

86. At Biggar, John Minto, tor flfty.threc years 
cani^ on the road between Glasgow, Biggar, and 
Edinburgh, to Kathtinc Ritchie. The timdegrnom 
^ seientythree, Uie bnde flfty-thrcc, and Uic 
bndcgTooin's eldest sdn by a former marriage, loi- 
ty-Oirce years of age. 

So. At Malta, Lieiitenant Robert Tnit, R. N., to 
Li^ eldest daughter of John Allen, Esq. physidati 

Apnl 14. At CsuHz, Mr Daniel MaiqihenKm of 
Inverness, to Mim JusiqihB llcmasof t'edu. 

Mrty 17 . At Stonehaven, MrJ. Tlnd^, writer, 
to Jessie, youngest daughter of the late WiUiain 
Fark, Esq. 

SO. At Clerkacat, William Straton, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Tlumiaa Black, Eaq. of WaU 
ruteemuir. 

>3. At Cobra, James Christie, Esq. surgeon, 
Deer, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
James Smith of Milhill. 

24. Andrew .Sword, Eaq. MungaU-hc.id, to Mrs 
Brock, Falkirk. 

— At Glasgow, Mr llobert Auld, inanufarturcr, 
Saltcoats, to Jane Mcroer, daiigtiter of Mr J. Find, 
lay, accountant, Glasgow. 

87. AtGlcnstockdale, Appin, Lieutenant Donald 
Campbell, late of the 57ln regiment, to Jcsscy, 
eldest dauglitcr of the late Captain Anderson. 

28. At Morriand-cottage, Canaan, Alexander 
Zcigicr, surgeon, to Miss Ann Zeigler, daughter of 
Mr Vuiiam Zdgler, eoldamith. 

31. AtOrcha^aton,Lleutcnan^Colonel Maxwell, 
of tho 3l)th regiment, to Miss Douglas, daughter of 
James Douglas, Eaq. of Oreliardtiui. 

.Turn 1. At Lwtli, Mr Archibald Brown, mer- 
chant, Leith, to MissMory .Ioluu.ton, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr William Johnston, merchant there. 

— At London, John Whyte Melville, Eaq. of 
Bi'unochy and .Strntlikinness, to tlie Right Hon. 
Lady Catherine Osborne, only daughter of her 
Grace tlie Duchess Dowager of Leeds. 

— At Knuckbrex, Jonathan Brown, I'^iq. White- 
haven, to Mimi M'Haflie, nieeo of the late 8ir Wil- 


liam Douglas, Hart. Costle-Douglas. 

■— In St .luhn’s-chapel, F.dinbur^ , . , 

Estp advocate', to Emily, second daughter of Wil- 


urgh, John Cay, 


liHin Bullock, secretary of the iHland of J.v 
maica. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Dutican, manulfte- 
turcr, Kirkaldy, to Mrs Elizabeth Graham. 

2. At Tlvun-rivw, Dr James Sanders, luturernn 
the ]*ractice ot Mnliclnc, to Miss 'Megger, only 
dkwhterof the late John Megget, Esq. merchant 
in Edinburgh. 

3. At Leith. Mr llohcrt Liston, cuiigcon. Edin- 
burgh, to Christiana, daughter of Mr John Craw- 
ftmi, Lesth. 

— At Bbirkford, William More, Esq. to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Jolm Forbes of Blackford, 
Esq. 

— At Oatridge, Linlithgowshire, Mr Archibald 
Prentice, merchant, Manrtiestcr, to Jane, scottid 
daughtei^ pf the tete Mr James Thomson, <iai- 
nclge. 

i. At Edmburgti, Mr Robert Grant, R.N. to 
Miss Dorothy BpiWn, only daughter of Mr J. 
Brown, Leith. 

7. At Perth, Mr Matthew Walker, Winc-mcr- 
chant, EdinlMirgh, to Kroily, eldest daiigliteT,of Mr 
Jauios Davidson, Pcrlti. 
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— At f)unifties« Join SjnoaiH. Km. M. O. to 
Harriet, youngeA daughter of Om) latewi^ llM* 
rrcll^ ISm. 

— At ramegia-ptflc, Jolm King, Sm. of S)wr< 
wood-nark, lu the ialagd of Tolm, Jto UaigaMC* 
only diiughter of JattfKi Foster, Em, of CanuMle* 
park, near Pur^Cfla•|mw. 

— At the inwue of Newtoii-iipon-Ayr, the Rev* 
William RobiMm, mUuster of htair, to Mary» 
daugl^ of die Rev. Dr VViHiam Peebles 

K. At Horeland, John Menztes, Ewp to Mias 
Sarali Lucy Campbell, daughter of John Campbell, 
Esq* of Horeland. 

lU. At It uh'tunmtuwl, the Rev. Andrew Soott, 
Camhiisnothan, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of thp 
late Mr Thomas LakUaw, 

— At Macduff, Geoffic Hunter, Fm* merchant, 
Aberdeen, to Helen, &ughtcr <a mvid Soutcr, 
of Uauldwell, BanllHiire. 

19. At QueenVM|uare'«bapel, Bath, Sir Thomas 
Ramsay of Balmain, Bart, to Mrs Chisliolm dt 
Chisholm. 

1 1. At Edinburgh, Captaiii A. Campbell, of the 
Hunourable East India Company’s artillery, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of Charles Hay, Esq. 
Grc.it King-street. 

l.j. At London, Colonel Sir Dudley St Leger 
Hill, to Caroline Drury, third daughter of Robert 
Hunter, Esq. of Kew. burrey. 

16. At London, the Honourable Henry F. C, 
Caveodisli, M. P. major in the Utb raiment of 
Lancers, to Frances Susan, widow of the llunourw 
ablt' Frederick Uowaid. 

— Alesander Oswald, Esq. to Miss Dalrymjjde, 
youngest daughter of tlis late Vu H. U. Hamiltou 
of Morth Berwick and llurganv, Bart, 

17. At Aberdeen, Ur BLikic, H. N. to Eliu, 

elilut daughter oi (’.iptain 1 .ivin^ton. 

— At CnunJi of Lerwick, Mr Lewis Manlonald, 
buxgcuii, i oldslrcani, to Alice, second daughter of 
Jamci. Boll, Ksq, W(ioii<>ide. Nnrtimiiibi'rliuid. 

At St Luiirgc.'s BKiouisImtv. Uobert f owis 
Esq. yoiingei ofHean, to Margaicf, eldest ilangh* 
ter oil )a\ id Hunter, Ebq. MonUgui^>BLrect, llu<(. 
HeI>H(|uan>, London. 

\U. fit Lomdoii, the Honourable Robert ('live, 
yotingcsl son of the Karl and CouiiUvs lAiwa., to 
Lady llarrii*! Wiiidkor, daughter hi loinl aiul loldy 
Amhcrbi. 

21. At Ismdon, Charles Pascoe Greidoll, Esq. 
M.P. to the Right Honourable Lady Cieorgina La- 
lN>ll.i Frances Mnlvneux. eldest daughter ul the 
Right Honousahle tlie Kail of ^efton. 

— At Mcrksworlh-cottjge, near P,ihley, James 
Maxwell, Esq. younger of BiediLiitd and Merka- 
worth, lo Anna Mafia, daughter of tlie late Jolin 
Ainslie, Esq. M.D. 

S3. At Blrkaood, James Moore Nelson, Esq. 
writer, Glasgow, to Miss Ann Hennery. 

— At Loudon, Edmund Hungerfhrd Leelimen, 
Esq. oldest son of .Sir Airtliony Leclunere, Bart, of 
the lihyd, in Worcestwmhirc, to thu lion. Maria 
Clam Nlumy, maid of honour to her late Majes- 
ty, and second daughter of the late Davjkl Murray, 
Esi] brotlier to Lord Elihank. 

Sil. At Leith, by the Rev. Dr Johnston, Mr John 
Gilloii, wme niid spirit-merchant, to .lane, eldest 
daughter of Huburt Douglas, Esr|. of North LciOs. 


DEATHS. 

Noil, a. At Badulla, in CeykiD, I'bomas Wylhc, 
Ebo. surgeon in the service of the Honourable Eabt 
Inaia Company at Madras. 

19. At ElhcMcporc, in the East Indies, I.acutc- 
nant Alntandcr I'wmlie, 6th regiment Madras no* 
tive infisntry. third son of the late Alex. Tweedic, 
Esq. of (Quarter. 

At CalcutlA, in November last, Andrew Johnston 
Hev^rsoo, m the twedty-third year of hit i 
sistantaiirgeoii of the Marchioncu of Ely E^ In- 
diaman, son of tlic Rev. John Hendenon, luinister 
of Queraisfcrry. a young man of promisiiiw hopes, 

Dw. 7. At Caira, m the l^resiiicney of Bombay, 
CarrAiiw, wife of George William Anderson. Esq. 
of the East India Company’s avil service. 

Jan. 7- At Jamaica, m the S4th year of his age, 
Mr Donald Macquecn, surgeon, son to the lute 
Rev. Edmund Mocq^i^f minister of the island of 
Barra. 


^,%*&*f**' Mr Akwndaf CMIra, M mum- 
He was amaaoensisto Or j£fm 

MuOh, Mid transcribed fra Mm hheelflliii^ 

« The Waakh of Natiow.^?^ 
tewaa by the DectoFs nephew. SS 

to time sumed bun. 

mriJP'*'?* j “ * ‘*‘*1* declme, the Hon. 

Wiluam Brudrick. 

— At porraskaig, islwid of Islay, Mr John HiU. 
ehmt John Taylor, mer- 

5. At Loanhead, Mr Robert RieoiItowD, Esq. 
suneun, R. N. ^ 

& At JedlMiwh. Mr J, Thomson, town-derk, 
which ufflec he held nearly Airty-flve years. 

-A ^'‘J*****i Matilda, wife of Calling ftoliisoo, 
iKnld cSSSe*' “** “*ee*of the Right llonoumblc 

^ At Gl^gpw, Mr R, Lindsay, many yearn a 
parser In theliouhc of James Lindsay A K- 
19. At luzievar, James Uarrowar, lEaq. of Inho. 

15. At St Bris, near Auxerre, in France, Euphp- 
mia Jane, dauglitiT of the late .lohn HunUn-, M.D. 
and F.R.K. and nlcee at tlie late LMtuL-GeneraF 
Mimte^werndr and oouinuinder in Chief in U|^ 

15. At Haddin^n, Mr Alexander Wbyte, baker. 


16. At Edinburgh, Jane Hamiltmi CraufuinI, 
^u^ter of AiehibaldCraufiuird, E^. writer to the 
Simet 

17. At Berwick, Mrs Helen Homo, rdiot of A, 
Home, Em|. of BMsenriesn. 

— At Kippen, Christiana, daughter of Alexamler 
Graham, Eiq. of Kirkhill. 

18. At Sficarvali», criunty of Cavan, William 
.Spear, Esq. aged 81. one of theoldebt heuteriMits 
in his Mabatv’i. service. 

— At rerUi, jATir>, tiauehter ot Alcxandiw Mai > 
culm, Esq. siipeiviHor oi Excise. 

19. At invetesk, Archiliakl Skirving, ixirtrait- 
paintcr. 

— At Perth, Major CrUttophur Seton oi Ballin. 
blae. 

9(1. AtWixitcot, nearStoneba\en. Mrs Garden, 
relic’t of VTilUam Garden. Ksq. Bmeo-pork. 

91. At Kcnnct, James Biuiu, Rsq. naval udiver, 

Leith. 

— At Mnnse of Rayne, in the 76th year of hi-, 
ape, and 44tli oThib ministrv, the Rev. Patrick Tta- 
\ idson, D.D. upwards ol 40 yean minisUT of that 
iwn.sh. 

— At Brighton, John Stirling, Esq. of Rlnck- 
grange, third son of the late John Staling, Esq. of 
Kipp^vie. 

29. At Ixmdon, ofa rapid decline, Robert Hume 
Brown, youngest son of the late Mr WUliair 


r Elgin, Mm 


, . — im Brown 

ofTrinidod. 

— At the house of nrMrhiars, i 
Munro of Newmill, aaed 84. 

— At Grant-lodge, Miss Jane Grant, daughter of 
of the late Sir James Grant of Grant, Bart, and sis- 
ter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Seaficld. 

— AtBridixirt, Dorsetshire. Anne, second danA- 
ter of the late Simon M*TaviBh, E&q. of Montreal, 
Xxiwer Canada. 

91. At Paris, Miss Margaret Grant, daughter of 
William (irant, Emi. of Congalton. 

24. At Ayr, Miss Kennedy of Drumcllan. 

— At his house in Oharlurte-stiect, Edinburgh, 
Jului Ferrier, Esq. late of the island of Jani^ca. 

96. At Islington, the Rev. Dr Jarment. many 
yearn pastor of the Soottuh-chapel m Oaeoadon- 


At Dalraamock, near Glasgow, In the 8Ist 
year of his age, the Rev. Dr James Playdslr, Prin- 
cipal of the United CuUegiP, University of St An- 
drewb. 

At Summerfield. in the 71st year of her agOr 


C\dbert8on, Lcath. 

At Leilh, Mrs Eliiabeth Martin, relict of Ora 
late Mr Adam Watson, Dunbar. 

At Grecncroft, near Annan, Mrs Dou|gaB» 
wife of Colomd Douglas of Greenemlt. 

^ At ilayflcld, Chilatlan Madam yminM 
daugto of the late Mr J. MadaiKUi,l:aw of 
rie. 

27. At Rome, Robert DlnwkhUo. Esq. of Ger- 
miatno. 
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30. At DiukC^Mi, Mi» Dlok OleoeroM. Oa^ter 
of UMjate Aftexander rcMUMm. fi^q. of CaitkMh. 
** At Aii«rov«» Jme» daughter of Jamai CouU« 

*%. AtSSSu^ WiUlam Uwwii»I!bii. klaoT 

-Tfidwanl, mAntaoaof Rotiert Fonyth, £aq. 


June 1. In emuniuenra of « fall from bu hone, 
aied'30, Mr James War of Olonkeen, surgeon. 

— At Caesencurie, Mn Caiupbell, wife of Uoo. 
Hujr ('ampbrll, Esq. writer to the signeL 
— \t hi4 houto. flowetd^pUoo, Euiiibuigh. thr 
Itcv. rhonuis Mdlor, D. I), tniiiisler of CuuinoidCp 
l>T4hirD. aged HO vetm. 

Uher aunt*b ItouK', Thi'itlivstreot, Edinbnigh, 
KKMbeth CampbeU Dallas, aged 4 yrnn and It) 
ittonthh, nnlyduldof tlio late roniudi Dallas, Es |. 

>. At Lauder. Mrs Jeny Allan, spouse of Alex. 
Dauson. Esq. chief magistrate ol that burgh. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mn Ocaham of OrduTl. 

— At Cockensio. William Thombum, Esq. late 
of the North West Company. 

— At Kilmarnock, Thomas dreeiuhlelds, Bsq. 
1. At Andershm, the Rev. James htewart, nu* 
nister of the relief congrogation (here, in the 74th 
year of hw ago. and the i4th of his minintry. 

.1. At Lundtm. Lieutmant-Goderal Sir James 
Campbell of liivcmeil, B.vt (}. C . H. and K. S. p. 

— At her house, J.unosVsquue, Edinburgh, Mrs 
imeivh, m the noth year of her age, miieli rcgrrtttxL 
fi« At Bamton house, Jean, fourth dauglitei of 
the late Oeoige Ranmy of Bamton. Bni. 

— At Sanquhar. Mi William Otto, lately pro 
vost of that burgh. 

~ At Edmburgh, Mn Janet Toit, spouse of Mr 
William West, St Andrew *s>stnH!t 

At Edmlnirgh, Jolui Voung, Esq. of lldl* 
wood, Pcrthshirt. 

— At Kirkhill, aged 15 months, Jane Mary, 
youtwest daughter of John T<m1, Ev). writer to the 

/. At the manse of Lcurhani, Isabella, infant 
diughho-of the ReV. David WatMin. 

8. At Biiwniore, in lsla\, Mr Fiilton, for many 
years srtiool master of the ]kii ish oi KtlUrmw. 

«* At Suiinymile, Samuel nuiulys, Liq. formerly 
of LiserniMil, aged h5. 

-* \t VV <iTnston-cre<!ccnt, John Drummond Orr, 
the Infant son of Mr John Orr. 

— At Edinburgh, Charles Augustin Ilallard, 
eldest son of Mr HallaM, fSaorgeutreet. 

9, AtDfverley, aged Hh years, General Geoigc 
Oorth, eolond of tlie 17th regimunt of fooL 

11 At Fnitobello, agod 17 months, WiUiam, 
oldest son of Mr William Watt, surgeon. 

— Mr Ajrchlbald Dickson, junior, scodsman, 
llawiek. 

— At Ludiivhouse, James Mayne, Esq. late of 
Powis and Logio 

IS. At Edinliurgh. suddenly, Mn Janet Stnfh- 
enry, Mtt^n-streot. 

IX jiMflVinliurgh, William Aniot, Esq. of Lum> 
quhat fL. 

— At (iMardhc ul. In the pansli of InverkcUh'^ 
ing, Mr4 gjtison Cuniirngiuime, simusc of Mr Wd- 
liun WSIHer, former ih« u , 

— It Walkinshaw, Miss CampfieU. Ulythmood. 

14. At Edinburgh, Graham i raufuird, doughter 
of Archibald Craufuird, Euj. writer to the signet 

— At Tillery, John ('hambers Hunter, Ksq. of 

15. ^ her hotu«. North St Dai lAstreet, Edbi- 
torgf),^n^Gcfl^lia M a’ker WIIsoi^^ 

land. 


Cfctr 

17. At MamMilf Mn. MIm Am Witaon, 
Jughtar efw Into Al«Mar Wjs^ PraresNir 
r Astnmomy Iq the Uaivqmty flCmjmnR. 

At AfMMni, the M- Imt Dnndas 
r ArnlM, late Lml i&uf Berm of the Coun of 


rManhaUGar- 


1 Fraser# Esq treasurer to the tMcnk of Rcot* 

^ ^ At ColetafiMhsterrace, tdinckm, Jedin GardnW, 
Esq. late hunker in Edinburgh. 

~ At Abenleen, MrWillimiKnight, bookscffler. 
1C. Ahnondsir, ddest win of Mr Jiun« Ohskson, 
Lnth^walk. F.dmbUmh. 

17* At Baw-nulis, Lmen, Mr John Balfour, m 

thqtfnhyenrofldvage. 


, ofArnliM 
Eadisniie.- 

larAt l^buigh, John Anetrutlter, Esq. of Ar- 

At his house at Uowkilfild, Mr John Crakat. 
SO. Hr Bobert Howdm, ftmier, Wait Ctaurlelou. 
M. At Dttddingsteiia, Edward, youimtson of 
Mr Edward Sandmn, Fartbutmit, EdhibaTgh. 

— At Newton Stewart, Mrs Jean Scott, widow 
of the late Kev. Dr beott of Fouhl^Ms, minister 
of Twynhoim. 

At Londoo. a firw days after his return fiom 
India, LiauL Thomas ('armichadl, of tlw Hon. 
East India Company's service 
— At Olassmount, Aleunder, yonngeit son of 
the late Bumdge IHirvis, I>:8q. of (llassmount. 

-> At Edinlninth, Mn Marlon Itegg, widow of 
Willhim UcflB, Rs({. ?.i ith. 

-*• Mn lialiella Wetetcr, wife of Mr Cliarlca 
Campbell, teacher, ('anongate, Edmburgh. 

S2. At Lelch, Alison, youngest daugnter of Mr 
Wtlluuu Lindsay. 

-• At Leith. Margaret, thud daughter of Mi 
Thomas Newtagging* wino-mardumt* 

— At Grange, Ounitliland, Jana, youngest 
daoghtar of Mr James Hamilton, aooountant-gane- 
xbI of Excise. 

24. At Edinburgh, aged 85 yean. Gavin Ralston, 
Esq. of Ralitoii. inmckmastcr of Pienlull hai^ 
racks. Hewasthechiqfuftheverya^entanduw 
spuctable family of Hafsion ^ tMt ilk, wlio held 
large estateb m the oounty of Renfrew and Avr.— • 
From hi4 social and convivial disposition, and the 
genuine goodnrm and benevnlence of his heart, lu* 
was highly mteemed during life, and lus death ro> 
gretted by hia finonds. 

tjatrfy—Kt bis kMlgings on the North Peiade. 
Bath, Dr Samuel Solomon, of Gilvai|.housc, Li* 

The Earl of f^tamfoid ami Warrington, Taird 
l.ieutenaiit of the oiwity of Chester. Mis Lord* 
Rhin was tlie fifth Rari ot St imfunl, and fir^t Karl 
o( WaiTingUni. He k succeeded m his titles and 
estates by nis eldest ton, Georgn Horry, now haul 
of Kianinml and Wamngton, bom in 17C5. 

At .s<dnt Maur, near Pans, agod 30 years, Ma- 
dame the Countess Jules dc Polimaa 
At I.(iik1ou, Philbn Daunoey, fSsq. King's loun- 
scl, and a distinguished ornament ot the English 
bn. 

— ftamp. Esq. of Oueenbcmnigb, aged HO, 
who liad bum mayor of that librgh seven^mes. 
11c IS reported to nave died wortb £30,0UO,lMt lus 
aimeoranop indicated even ahgeel poi^y : he liaa 
Ion no MMiie, and is snd to have bequpwtbedhis sis> 
ter (the inmate of a neighbouring poor>house) the 
interest of only £500 1 the rest to penons ot no 
kin ; he put on a new auft of dothMtodie tab 
At the Royal Military Colley, London, ,7anct, 
the wife of Cokmel Buthnr, the ueutenant^enior. 

Ata veiy advaneedage, at hiS rosidenco in Po- 
heui^treet, London, the reverentt and venerable 
Dtr bttidtland, grand provinrial of the Engbsh Je^ 
suits, and rector magnifieus of the great collsgo of 
btoneyhurst, in lamoashne. Dr htnckland being 
the head ot the very ancient family of Stneklano, 
of Sirhor-park in Westmoreland, am^Standish-hall 
111 JLuicas)>lre. inherited an estate of upwards of 
£H ,(H)0 per annum, which he relinquished in fa- 
\our of his sceond cousin, the present Mr Standish 
Strickland, as his vows me lesuit Would not pcrpiU 
gf his has big any wcirliUy pruiicTty. 

At Uigliflcld-nark, Hants, the HOD. Lady Pitt, 
reii(>t of General the Right HonouraMe Sir William 
Augustus Pitt, K. B. dte. and water to the late Ad- 
miral the Earl Howe. 

At Mansfield, George Ckrtwrigfit, Em. aged 80, 
formerly a{d<Hle-(!amp to the Marquis of Granby In 
Germany, and afterwards outfior of a Journal of 
his Residence and Adventurci for some yam in 
Labrador. 

At Brook-green, J/mdon, aged 19, WiUiam, 
eldrst son of Liuttt.-C^lonel John West, Jateenm- 
niandmg the .5d royal veteran batta3ion. 

At Lan»>lodge, at the adianeed of 105 yean. 
Major Leary, 


Dliver Jt Bogdf Printers, f thnburgh. 
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AESTORATIOK OF THE TASTHENOK FOR THE MATIOMAL MOKUKENT. 


MR EDITOR^ 

Tlic public attention appearing to have 
been much rouaed by an article 
on the subject of the National liJonu« 
mcnt, in your last Number, I trust 
you will give odnuasion to a few ro« 
marks on the same topic, for the re* 
caption of which that article has ably 
paved the way. 

Complaints have been made, that 
the country has been backward upon 
this occasion ; and the reasoning used in 
the artide alluded to, endeavours to ex- 
explain this, by supposing, that the pa- 
triotic principles which kad nations to 
raise such trophies in remembrance of 
past glories, are not ^Uy understood. It 
is to be ho^xl, that in this respect the 
writer of the article in questioii is not 
quite correct. If he be, however, hi$ 
strain of argument is well calculated to 
remedy the evil of which he com- 
plains. 

The true cause, however, of tlic evi- 
dent tardiness (not to call it luke- 
warmness) of the jmhlic on this occa- 
rion, seems to arise very naturally out 
of the uncertainty which prevails, as to 
the plan and situation of the monu- 
ment itself. 

We arc described as being a cautious 
nation ,* but caution such as ours is not 
the offspring of cold indifferenco ; nor 
of the narrow prudence of selfishness; 
it is the wise areumspection of a deli- 
berating and enlightened people ; and 
is q^uite compatilne with the wannest 
ana most enmusiastic nationality ; and 
with those ennobling feelings m pride 
and patriotism, which ought to spring 
from the recollection of triumphs in 
which Scotland has had so eminent a 
share. 

'Voi.. V. 


We ore not, however, so highly ex- 
cited as to throw away our money for 
no other purpose, than to give a show 
of sincerity to the expression of these 
strong emotions. We feel, that instead 
of contributing to the national honour, 
we should he degrading it, were we to 
countenance the erection of a monu- 
ment inadequate to the full expression 
m our sentiments. While we arc in 
#e dark, therefore, as to the plan of 
any proposed monument, we must be 
in perpetual alaim lest, by raising an 
edifice unworthy of so great an object, 
our triumphs, as well as our appreda- 
tion of them, would coipo to be under- 
valued by posterity, and tlius one of 
the most obvious advantages of the 
national monument would be destroy- 
ed. Nor should we, in our own day, 
be free fhnn some feeling of humilia- 
tion, were we to display to our rivals 
in arms, a memorial tliat, instead of 
sustaining, should tend to depress the 
lofty character we have so nobly a- 
chieved. 

It is no answer to this to assert, that 
such fears are groundless. We must 
judge on this as on every other occa- 
sion, by what we know. And what 
does thts knowle^c ftxrnisfa ? Let us 
look over the whede empire— Mihail we 
anywhere find, amidst modem struc- 
tures, one edifice in any respect worthy 
of the object in view ? — or can any 
person be found boM enou^ to pro- 
phecy for the works of this country, a 
celebrity as undeviatiog and endaxittg , 
as that which, hr more than two thou- ' 
sand years, has been b^towedT on the 
tnognifioent structures of Antient 
Greece I 

Innumerable attompts have been 
3T» 


JUMioraiim^ihe Pariktfum, 


made in aU oountriesj to rival those 
works. They have all filled ; and. as 
this is admitted on every hand, the in- 
ference is irresistible, that although it 
he not, in tjie nature of things, iinpos- 
sildp to tieach^ <ir even to surpaas, that 
degree of exee^ence, yet it is in the 
very highest degree improbable, tliat 
tlie invention of' any nxxleni architect 
bhall produce, ull at once, a plan ap- 
proaching, even remotely, to the per- 
leclion oif those models which have 
been handt'd down to ns from anti- 
quity. 

It ought to be borne in mind, thit 
the public taste in Greece was not the 
growtli of any particular occasion, hut 
was the result of centuries of patient 
cultivation. Many (Grecian temples 
are still in existence, wliich sufiicient- 
ly indicate its gradual progress to- 
ward.s the perfection which, in the 
age of Perichs, it dnally attaiiml. 
The temples of Pichtum and Agrigen- 
tuia mark the step from the heavy or- 
chiteeture of Kgypi to the inorograee- 
tul, though not less solid, proportions 
of the l^ric order. The lempk* of 
Jupiter Ptinhellenius, not only in Ac 
construction of its parts, ,%nd the 
jiortion of its columns, but jii thcnulb 
sculpturt of its Prize, tells, wJiat we 
'know from history to Ihj true, that 
it was erectiHl jirior to that <Ta of 
public taste which gave birth t4» the 
celebrated Uidjplc of Minerva. Thus, 
both from theory and cx|itTieiiccj we 
are entitled to .say, that long ere the 
sun of (rrecian taste had dud its meri- 
dian lustre on the Acroiidlis, there 
must have been many bright indica- 
tions of Ae light which was lo come— 
a light of wTiidi we, in this coun- 
try* cannot as yet ptirceive even tlie 
dawn. How presumptuous were it 
Aen in us to hopc^ Aat^ by the mere 
cifort of our will, however powerfully 
seconded by talents and wealth, we 
reach at once an excellence which 
it cost even the Greeks so many cen- 
turies to accoimdi A. And what folly 
wms it, wiAlfct admitted excehence 
fully within our grasp, to Aink of 
lowing in Its stead an edifice which, 
by ccmccivable analogy, must be 


of very douht&l Iwauty, and almost 
Bcceip^y i^iid^uate to the great pur- 
pose at present in view. 

Iliere is but one opinion upon this 
subject, amoUj^t those who have d- 
Acr visited Amens, or wlm have stu- 
Aed Ae wmks which describe that 
dty. But as Ae great majority of 
thoec^ persons who are eXficctcd to 
contribute to this monument never 

Ac ParAenon, nor ^en a draw- 
ing of it, it cannot he expected, un- 
less some mode be adopted of extend- 
ing tlte knowledge of this subject, 
that any very general feeling will be 
expressed for its being adopted as Ae 
model of Ae national momiment. 
There is very little clmibt, however, 
that w'cre means afforded to Ac public 
ofeompuriiig Ae Parthenon of Athens 
with any modern plan whntsotivcr, Ae 
decision would spceAly be pronounced 
ill favour of the former. Tlu* commit- 
tee of management would thcrcfon> Ik' 
doing Ac highest service to tlic cause 
of good taste, W(!rc they to circulate a 
Aawing of tlie Parthenon, in a situa- 
tion very nearly rcscrubUng its original 
posiuon — ^that is to say, crowning ilie 
rock of die Calton-biU- V 1 1 although 
such 11 measure would Ix' very imjior- 
tant, in u!!> much tu'. it could not ful to 
expand tlie public ta.'.te, ytt, with re- 
ference to die object iinmc'^liutely un- 
der consideration, it would lit of little 
avail, unless it wc*ri‘ aci*tm))ianitd by a 
ple^lgc that this luoAd, tlu^ ffiK*ist be- 
yond all question which die world 
ever saw, was in fiicl lo he adopted as 
Ae national monument.* 

The advantages wbidi w'ould flow 
from such a decision are numerous niul 
striking. The prudential dread allud- 
ed to in the early j»art of this article, 
would be instantly removed ; luul 
subscriptions would flow in from 
Aosc who most assuredly will not 
give Aeir money towards the cn'ction 
of any modern structure whatsoever. 

Again, it is well known what efforts 
hq.vti long lieen made by Ae taste and 
wealth of England to procure mode ls 
of Grecian amiitecture in this coun- 
ty. Bocieties have been fonned ; ai- 
tists sent out ; and Aips have been 


be done to the eubjert. such a drawtng ought to be 
Wwteq. by the hmd ^ a master ; atal wc fed confident that in such a came Mr Hugh 

powcrftil assistance. Tliis gentleman, to Ae erwn- 
SHfL2^5?i skill mexocuciqb* and Aemost refined taste and observation, adds tbt* 
HKnmge of having studied the aoiginal at Adiens. 



PatiAen(»(. ' ' 

iVelghtocl to transport to- «oo that the orcctioa of «ucih a tetu^ 

mains to pur nor thorn Bhovos. 3ttt pie a» ilie Parthenon any rvhere 
■while numberless detacibetl pieces of witbm their Wand, would confer he- 
art have, by means of this perseToranee, ‘ nefits as lasting and ii^ortant upon 
labour, and expense, been brought to the progress of the arts in KngUmd, as 
this country, it nas hitherto been thund in this coiiutry ; hewing sensible too, 
impocsihle to erect one building on that auch on obj^t can be loohed for 
the model of the temples of antiquity, in this metr^Mdis alone, they would 
Tliis has arisen, not firoin any wa^t of be, far above jealousy, and would 
an ardent desire to accotnpliri) such cheertUlly and liberally contribute lo- 
an object ; not from any blindness to wards its accomplishment, 
the inealrulablc beni'fits which would Much pf the same reasoning will ap- 
thoreby be conferred on public taste ; ply p9 Imha ; where the taste for Gre- 
but principally from the enormoiiB cx- dm architecture has &r outstripped 
pensc with which such a structure that which prevails here. The Scutdi 
would be attended in London. Th#*' form a great proportion of the society 
vicinity, however, to the capital of in tliat country ; and as they have the 
Scotland, of the hnest freestone quar- deepest and most lively interest in 
ricB ill the world, gives to the people tlieir country's reuowii — and are jms- 
of this country the ready means of ac- sesaed of considerable wealth, they 
complishibg this desirable object, at become a hotly of men whom it is ex.* 
nil expense vastly inferior to what treinely important to engage heartily 
would be required in any other part in diis cauwii. They have witnessed 
of tlic empire/ We have, moreover, llie triumphs W'hich this tuoimrnent is 
tlie very important advantage of jios- intoded to commemorate, though at a 
sessing a finer situation for so noble a distance, with a degree of ardour and 
structure, than any other dty cau enthusiasm not , less heartfelt than it 
boast of; a situation, be it rccolWctfd, was here; hut from the abKena* of 
which resembles, in the most t^triking the distracting causes which surround 
manner, the sjiot selected tor a wiui- u$, the sentiiuent has proved ev»ii 
lar monument by I’hidias himself. more lasting. Consequently, most of 

Tlu' object, then, bo long and so ar- the Scotch in India may be esi»eoted, 
* dently wished for by p\ery man of undt r any circumsiancep, to subsenhe 
taste and education in Erigland, will to a certain extent. But as they re- 
now be placed within their reach, tain, even in that country of liberality 
Can any one doubt that under the and profusion, all their national good 
pro{>o.scd cinnimtUances the siibs<'rip- seuse and caution, they tvill not easily 

tions from that enlightened and enter- be induct'd to engage in tins sub- 
prising country would be immense ? scription, to the full extent of their 
Yet without some such powerful sti- means, wliilc the {iresmt uncertainty 
muluh we have no title to extiect that as to the plan and situation of the mo- 
our neighbours will assist in nccom- nument exists. JBut it Is no less cer- 
plishirig an object in which they are tain, that if our countrymen in India 
not dirci'tly concerned. They have were to be assured that the Parlhenoii 
enough at, home to occupy their atten- cf Athens wa# indecsi to be restored, 
tion and their wealth, and Uiey would and in the capital, of their native land, 
justly consider their resources misap- they would cooperate in this great 
plied if directed towards any imxlcrtt caufrc with an efficiency worthy of 
edifice out of their own country. But their birth-place, 
the restoration of the finest of all the The infiuence of public opinion is, 
ancient models is an object of such perhaps, no where so stropgly felt as 
general importance ; one that comes in India ; there is no couidry, indeed, 
home Ro immediately to every classical in which enlarged and liberal ideas arc 
recollection and early association, — so generally ffilt and acted upon : and 
that, in its Buppt»n, we might safely those who best know the state of so- 
calculate upon the assistance of our fiety there, wili deem it no extrava- 
clasrical iidghbours. They would gance to assert, that so uncxcoptiou- 

* We possesit al*o more than one architect whose powers of execution are fully etpial to 
such a task. And surely, even the most eminent ot Utose wotild, upon due rriicetion, 
feel more highly honoured by hecomiDg tlic aettud restorer of ffie Pi^Hetion, than Itom 
being the original planner of any modern vdhace. 





able a plan would instantly be taken 
up by every Sootehman; and ihat the 
whole European population would soon 
follow. 

It has been said^ tliat possibly tho 
heads of the Courts^ in whom the 
power hi vested by Act of Parliament^ 
of putting a negative on the erection 
of «tty edifice on tlie Oaltou-Ilill^ 
might object to the national monu- 
ment beit^ placed on that spot But 
the wdl-kiiown public spirit, and 
enlightened views of tlie eminent in- 
dividuals who fill tbetw^ htstions, se- 
cure US from this apprehension. They 
would, in all probability, object, and 
with reason, to the project of placing 
a modern building, of doubtful s}’in- 
metry, on tliat beautiful situation.—' 
But wore the good taste of the public 
to decide upon transferring to this 
country that exquisite structure which 
still stands unrivalled by modern art, 
tliere can surely be no doubt of obtain- 
ing permission to place it on the very 
spot, which its original author would 
have ebuaen, as be<it caloulatid to a- 
dorn the city, at once to display its 
own peculiar cxocUencit's, and to nm- 
der it, what sudi a monument ought 
undoubtedly to be— juoadly and cini- 
iicntly conspicuous. 


Tlie importance of attending to this 
$ulQect v^l he obvhms to every one 
who has seen the new County Botnns 
of this city. This building is copied 
from the Eryctheuiu of Athens, and 
resembles it m all rei^ects, except in 
situation. The original ^ng raised 
on the summit of the Acropolis, has a 
bold and fine effect. Wlicreas the 
modem copy, though very skilfi^ 
executed, being hemmed in and 
topped by lofty piles of masonry, biis its 
b^uty, if not quite destroyed, 
essentially injured. Kotwit]»$tahd- 

ing this unfortunate circumstance, 
however, we must ever feci grateful 
to the patriotic individual to whose 
active public spirit we owe tlie intro- 
duction of this first model of Gredan 
art And it is most earnestly to be 
hoped, that, as he enjoys an uncommon 
share of public esteem and confidduae, 
he will, upon this important occaslcin, 
lend tlic weight of his great influence 
towards the advancement of the no- 
tional taste: and thus, in the most 
legitimate way, establish bis title to 
that extensive popularity which, on a 
recent occasion, raised him to one of 
the highest situations in this country. 

R. 


B-BUAaKS OM DON JUAK. 


It has not been without much refiec- 
tioD and overcoming many reluctan- 
ctes, that we have at last resdved to 
say a lew words more to our readers 
oonceming this very extromdinnry 
poem. The nature and causes of our 
difficulties will he easily understood 
by those of them who have read any 
part of Don Juan— bat wo despair of 

Standing justified as to tlie conclusion 
' at whi£ we have arrived, in the opi- 
nion of any but those who have rid 
and understood the whole of a work, 
in the composition of which there is 
unquestionably a more though and 
intense infhsion of gctiid^M vice- 
power and Tn:ofliim<^— thi Mp mv poem 
which had ever before beenmitten in 
the English, or indeed in any other 
modern language* Had the wiclednesB 
been less ih^^^itebly mingled with 
the hcau^ Vtm'llie grace, and the 
aferength of a most wmitable and ineom - 
prehensible muse, our task would have 
been easy ; But sit^nci; would be a 
very pomr ^ useless chastise- 


ment to be inflicted by us, or by any 
one, on a production, whose corruiw 
tions have been so efiectually embalm- 
ed— which, in spite of all that critics 
can' do or refrain from doing, nothing 
can possibly prevent from taking a 
hifdi place in the literature of our coun- 
try, and remaining to all ages a ()cr- 
petual monument of the exalted iniel-' 

led, and the depraved heart, of one of 
the most remarkable men to whom 
that country has had the honour and 
the disgrace of giving birth. 

That Lord Byron has never writ- 
ten any thing more decisively and tri« 
umr^antly expressive of the greatness 
of his genius, will be allowed by all 
who have read this poem. Ibat (lay- 
ing oil its manifold and giievoas of- 
fences for a moment out of our view) 
it is by ffir the most, admirable speci- 
men of the mixtuie of ease, alrenk^th, ^ 
gaycty, and seriousness extant in die 
whole body of English poetry, is a 
pro^sition to which, we are almost as 
weu persuaded, very few of them will 
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rcfuae their oMent. With sorrow and most {haiitastic traiMgiKSsiont^ heart 
humiliation do we speak i^he poet and mind^ is the part of a consdous 
has devoted his powers to the worst of sinner^ in whom sin has not hecotne 
purposes and passions ; and it increases the sole principle of life and aetioift-^ 
his guilt and our sorrow, that he has of a soul for wnich Uiiere is yet hope, 
devoted them entire. What the im- Bnt to lay bare to the eye of man and of 
mediate effect of the poem may be on wman all the hidden convulsions of 
contemporary literature, we cannot a wicked Bpirit-*»^ougfat8 too abo* 

S reteiid to guess — too liappy could we minable, we would hope, to have been 
ope that its lessons of boldiiefis and imagined by any but him that has ex** 
vigour in language, and versification, pre^ them--*and to do all this with-* 
and conception, might be attended to, out one symptom of pain, contrition, 
as they deserve to be^without any remorse, or liesitation, with a calm care* 
Stahl being suflercd to fall on the pu*> less fexuclousness of contented and satis- 
rity of tliose who minister to the ge* fied depravity — ^thiswasan insult which 
ncral shape and culture of the publie no wiched man of gemus had ever be-* 
mind, from the mischievous insults fore dared to put upon his Creator or his 
against all good principle and all good Species. This highest of all possible ex- 
feeling, which have been unworthily hibitions of self-abandonment has been 
embodied in so many elements of fas- set forth in mirth and gladness, by cme 
ciuution. whose namewas once pronounced with 

The moral strain of the whole poem pride and veneration by every English 
is pitched in the lowest key^-and if voice. This atrocious consummatioii 
the genius of the author lifts him now was reserved for Byron, 
and then out of his pollution, it seems It has long been sufficiently mani- 
as if he regretted the elevation, and feet, that this man is 'devoid of rcli- 
made all haste to descend again. To gion. At times, indeed, the |)ower 
particularize the offences committed in and presence of the Deity, as speaking 
its pages would be worse than vain— in the sterner workings of the emnents, 
because the great genius of . the man seems to force some momentary con- 
seems to have been throughout exert- sciousnessof their existence into his la- 
cd to its utmost strength, in devising bouring breast;— a smrtt in which there 
every possible method of pouring scorn Imeathes so much of the divine, can- 
upon every element of good or noble not always resist the n^esty of its 
nature in the hearts of liis readers, hlaker. But of true religion terror is 
lA)ve — honour— patriotism— redigion, a smalfpart— and of all religion, that 
are mentioned woly to he scoffi^d founded on mere terror, is the least 
at and derided, as if tlieir sole rest- worthy of such a imm as Byrm Wc 
ing-place were, or ought to be, in may look in vain through all his works 
the bosoms of fools. It appears, hi for the slightest evidence that his soul 
short, as if this miserable man> having hod ever listened to the gentle voice of 

exhausted every species of sensual gra- the oneles. His understanding has 
titication— having drained the cup of been subdued into conviction by some 
sm even to its bitterest dregs, were passing dead ; but his heart has never 
resolved to shew us tliat he is no longer been touched. He has never writ- 

a human being, even in his ftailties ten one line that savours of tlie spi- 
but a cool unconcerned fiend, laugh- rit of meekness. His faith is but 
ing inth a <letcstabIo glee over the for a moment^ “ he believes and 
whole of the better and worse elements trembles/', , ^d relapses again into 
of whudi human life is com^sed— his gloom of unb^e^-u glbdin in 
treatii^ well nigh with equal derisioQ which he is at os devoid of 
the most pure of virtues, and the most Hoes and CHoauvr as be is of 
odious or vices— dead alike to the Taith.— T he ssEme proud hardness of 
beauty of the one, and the deibrmity heart which irndtes W author of putt 
of the other— a mere heartless despjs- Jnan a desfito of the Faith ffir which 
cr of that trail but noMe humanity, his fitthem Ided, has rendered h^ a 
whose type was never exhibited in a sconter of the befiterpm . 'of wmon ; 
shape of more deplorable d^adatvm and thendbre it le^'poOtry . 

tlum in his own contemptuoiialy dig-, is a coi^k|attsl itijim <0 Ihev bf^y 
tinct ddineotioD (^himself, Tb con-: ISb/ii' m 

fess in Secret to hk Maker, and wm. 1%, ia.iAtt, fibSit has ioMl U 

over in secret agamies the wiMest ana reeling vdiwi.. me Iweesl^Hu 
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add list aJl of clay— ^nd lie dashes her 
to ineces ahnosi ih the motnent of his 
worship, luipioiasly railing against 
his God— Hnadfy and meanly disloyal 
to his Sovereign and his country, — and 
brutally outraging all the best feel- 
ings of Connie honour, ofibetion, 
^Cnd cOnMcnce — How small a part of 
dbiivfdry is tliat which remains to tlic 
descendant of the Hyrons—a gloomy 
vizor, and a deadly weapon ! 

Of these offt'nces, however, or of 
such as these, Lord Byron' had been 
^Icy abundantly before, and for such 
he has before been rebuked in ottr 
ow n, and in other more authoritative 
pages. There are other and newer 
sins with which the author of Don 
Juan has stained himself— sins of a 
class, if possible, even more despic- 
able than any he had before conimit- 
t(!d ; and in regard to which it is mat- 
ter of regret to us, that as yet our pe- 
riotlical critics have not appeared to ex- 
press thcrnsclvt^ with any seemly mca- 
hiire of manly and candid indignation. 

Those who aiv* acquainted, (ati who 
is not?) with the main incidents in 
the private life ol' Lv)rd Byron and 
who have not seen this jiroduction, 
(and wc arc aware, tint very few of 
our Northern readers have sam it) — 
will scarcely l>cli('vc,’that the 
malignity t.f this man's l)ysom should 
have canitid ban so far, aa to maki! 
ium ccMUiaclice a filthy and iin]>ious 
lK)cm, with an elaborate satire on the 
character and manners of his wife — 
from whom, even by his own contes- 
sion, he has been separated only in 
consequence ol‘lii?i own cruel and heart- 
lesa misconduct. It is in vain for I.orJ 
Byron to attempt in any way to justify 
his own behaviour in that anUir; and, 
now that he has so openly and auda- 
ciously invited inquiry and reproach, 
we do not sec any good reason wliy he 
should not be plainly told so by the* 
general voice of his countrymen. It 
would not be an easy matter to per- 
suade any IVIati who lias any knowledge 
of the nature of Woman, that a female 
such as Lord Byron has himself de- 
scribed hi» wife to bo, would rashly, 
or hastily, or lightly separate herfitlf, 
from the loye which she had once been 
Inspired for such a man as he is, or 
was. Had he not heaped insult upon 
insult, and scorn upon seom*— had he 
not forced the iron of his contempt 
into her very sotil— them is no woman 
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of delicacy and virtue^ as he admitted 
Lady Byron to be, who would not have 
hoped all thin^ and aojSbrcd oB ihings 
from one, her love of whom must have 
been inwoven with ao many exalting 
elements of delicious pride^ and more 
delicious humility. To ofH^nd ihe love 
of au<h a woman was vmmg-^but it 
might be forgiven ; to desert her was 
unmanly — ^but bo might have returned 
and wiped for ever from her eyes the 
tears of her desertion ; — n» injure, 
and to desert, and tlien to turn back 
atuil wound her widowed privacy with 
unhallowed strains of cold-blooded, 
mockery — wab brutally, dcndisUly, in- 
expiably mean. For impurities there 
might be i>(>ine iKiKsibllity of pardon, 
were they supposetl to s|irjug only Iroin 
the reck)ej*s buoyancy of young blood 
and fiery passions,— for impiety there 
might at least he ihty, were it visible 
that the misery of the iinjiions soul 
were as great as its darkness but lor 
offence's such avS this, which cannot pio- 
coed either from the madness of sudden 
impulse,' or the bewildered agouits 
of solf-perplcxing imd peLt-des]).unng 
doubt— but which speak t)ie wilful 
and determined spitt ef an unrep^nt- 
mg, uiisoftentnl, smiling, saicastir, ioy- 
ous sinner — for such diabidicid, i*ui li 
slavish vice, tluire can be neither jiiiy 
nor pardon, Our knowledge that il is 
eommitt(*d by one of tin* most power- 
ful iiitcUects our islanel ever has pro.. 
duci*d, lends inten-sity a thousand 
fold to the bitterness of our indifrufi- 
tion. JKveryhigh tliougbt that was ever 
kindled in our breasts by the muse of 
flyron-^cvery pure and lolly techng 
that ever reKpondeil from within us 
to tin* sweep of Jus majestic inspir- 
ations— every remembered luomi'ni of 
admiration and cntliusiaam is u]) in 
arms against him. Wo look back w ilh 
a mixture of wrath and scorn to tlio 
delight with which we suif cred our- 
selves to be hilcd by one who, all the 
while he was furnishing us with de- 
light^ mnst, we cannot doubt it, have 
been mocking us with a cmel mock- 
cry— less cruel only, bceauso lcsh‘ pu- 
culiinr, than tliat with which he has now 
turned him from the lurking-placc oi' 
luB scHsh and polluted exile, to pour 
the pitiful chahcc of his contutncly on 
the surrendered devotion of a virgin- 
bo8om, and the holy hopes of the mo- 
ther of his The conscioui^ness 

of tho insulting deceit which has been 
6 
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practised vpoii ua, ialfl|0^e« witli tlic 
nobler pain atiaing ftm 0e eottU^ 
pktioa of pervorm and dagcfdod go^ 
iuu»— to Oiake u« ivisb tbat i)o atkb 
being as Byron ever bad exisud, Jt 
U indeed a lEtad and an homijiatlng 
thing to know, that in the teme ywr 
Unite prooeednd from the eamepen two 
prodoctionB, in all things so diBkent. 
as the Fbiurtli Canto of Childe Harold 
and this loathsome JDNm Juan. 

tiBjUy Bjm>ni liowcver^ has otke oon- 
feoUtionatul remaining, and yet we fm 
hhe wUl think it but a poor one. She 
tdiatob tlie scornful satire ofherKna** 
hand, not only with all that is good> 
and pure, and high, in human nature, 
its jnrinciples and its feelings; but 
with every individual also, in whose 
character the predominanoe of these 
blessed elements has been eaffieient to 
excite the envy, or exacerbate the de- 
spair of this guil^ man. We ahall 
iiot needlessly widen the wound by 
d(. tailing itb cruelty; we have mention^ 
cdone, and, all wUl admit, Uie woist 
instance of the private malignity whkh 
has U'en emhcMlied in w many ]iassa- 
gts of Don Juan ; and wc are quite 
iture, the lofty-minded and virtuous 
men whom Lord Byron has debased 
hjiTibclf by insulting, will closr the so- 
luiitc which contains their own ix^fu- 
rics, with no feelings save those of 
pily {or Him that has inflicted them, 
111(1 ior Her who partakes so kig(’']y in 
ill* «un(< Injuries; and whose liard 
disnuy has deprived her for ever of 
ihit ]>rour] and pure piivilege, which 
(.ttihhs theuuielveb to despak' tliem, 
to the rest of the world , we know 
not tlut Lord Byron could have in>« 
vcnttnl any more certain means of 
biiaguig down contempt inexpLdde 
on his own head, than by turning the 
weapon*- of hifl ^leen ogainst Ulen 
whose virtues £bw indeed can equal, 
but still tbwer ate so lost and uuwtxr- 
ihy as not to love and admire* 

Tlic mode in which we have now 
expressed ourselves, might bo a suf- 
ficient apology fbr maidng no extracts 
from this poem itself. But our hu%- 
naiion, in regard to the morality <^the 
has not blinded uS to Its ma- 
nifold beantieg ; and we «re the isore 
Witling to quote a few of passages 
which can be read whlumt a hluim, 
because the comparative rarity of stich 
passages wiO, In all probabilUjLiDpetrato 
to the comidete exnusion of%e work 
Itself, from the lilxraries of the greeter 
Voi* V. 


part ckf our reedeaa. At it 
onestlon for ua to think of dhijlystag 
wc must quote «t Aa kin- 
ard of mme of our quotakiona hdhtg 
very impedbedy understood* f 

KVJI «nStj|£^b*ve^ tUlus of « 



FoUowwtcfhSw. **aWefiuMMrcrtb«iiiow. 
VmiB, too, m* WiwWipurte fwl Dumoi 
RcmriadktbsIMt^ 


Wolfe, 

"in, KenMi, 


Wars ww fewm voupfe, M 

Awl OMnte wwsfifchsn afegror ^ — 

Joubtift, Hoi^, NfetotoM, 

Mtisass, 

With mmy Of thi* nttitwy wt, 

XxetNidii^y iwnaitukbfe st: 

But not w sU ndaiiu-d to ms ihyinw* 

NcImiii «w once firiuimUi'B roC of WW, * 

Aiul euttkltouldee wf. hut cfi> UCofetoniodi 
1 luos^s iw niUe to Iw told tif 
*Ti» idtii ouv hero auletty imims 7 
Bopuiw Myk ttwwii mom popnlWt . 

At whbn Wr iis\u people uv QnDfittrnvt 
Beeidm, tiw Hsmot » ell fertoe huMSHwrvia^ 
r'cirgi!tiiM||^X>iint^ Ndnm, Ht^e, atm In/tyta. 

•* VoHiw ium oov was mafessn ymis of tgfe 
TaJi, uendtouu!, elputor, but well lout Seeeem'd 
Acovi, thoum not to ee a 

\ud (tmyn^y hut ^ taamat AumM 
Him lOmoemen, but Ihfe Sew m emeu. 

And Ini hivhiw {lur 4dto ahie mtoh tbm • laKifeia d), 
If any mid so, nw to be nretocUw 
Waft XD her cyet a thaig <he moA ttfcmut, 

•* Amanfft her niunennift aeqdalittaiito, aU 
ScIcrtM for dweitition end devotum. 

There win tht Donna Jtdja. whgni toUftU 
l*n.tty wiMre Init to 0va a nwMe nothAi 
Of mau> (dkaimi in luv an natutal 
Aft hvr$mm to Uie floftrcT. or salt to omm* 
l|tr ftnneto Venuv, or hn bow to Cunld, 

(But tbjj. litftftUiule 1 « tria- and si|ip»>)i 

** The dathiieM oTYier oiiinttal eye 
AoBOnltftl toita her Moonili oruni i 
(Uw bhtod wa» mS aU tfewiuMb, 17 the by : 

In hpiin, yvni know, ^ Is a Mirtofflito) 

When imutd ti!lt.aaiiL fetoedi to By, 

itoabdU wept, ofDa^ Jutea'i. hto 
$»oHid wentto AfrMa, some oahl ui hp^, 

tUTunaln. 

** shft tiwrM (1 tbiaat the padWaw) 

W'lth sb Hiddi^ who tmuMinittod dowa 
111(1 blood fcto aqSli* than lucb bioud ehourid tae; 
Atnufe alUiutoi hift ftlwft wntod ftowa, 

hektoto 

^mtahttoebowB. 
bdrauntsHid idMiM, 
, if illurtoaieb. 

•• lliUlitotheiihh ctoM restoted the leesd affth^ 
ytuto*d It* bknod. but mudi Inmnnwd Itft oeihi 
For, fmm a met toe^willeeC in Old vpeta^ 

Spruiie bp a btanch aft bInntiAil an tsadki 

^Bjsfesistis&iaSnSffiiiss:’ 





UiiuUhoftpoks, then thtot^ M 

tiaih'dmexm«>mM 

And love UiSD eiUwt atia there wooM ame 
A onidnUitoa lu them whefe wasnMatstio, 

sq 




dira(»«iw 

ir*to(W 

{^a9^m^txid;fM9t)L} noinowiieoiamoa: 

Hi<t Mkted) bttea rltm^y tvuriiao.’* 


- . — led a wdnea^ swceTor t1\ui her lanile, 

Jlif if Imar hutft nnd dM'wr ttunigliu in «toro 
She ittvuet not owib. betcliuribB'dnioJV tlie whiJe^ 
¥!m mtsstiimihn m its bumm^ core; 

IB^waa htefobence itself has Tuany a wile; 

Aod ndliaot dare to trustnitseU with truth. 

Atad loee is taught hytHH’nv)' from ywih. 

** But paMslon most dimnnblcs yet tie(tiiy« 

Sven b; its darkoMS- as the Wwh4»t sky 
fc^oUtlhi the heaviest tmpmt, itdi^ays 
1(8 workings tlmough the vainly guarded eye. 
Amt in whntever arnSd, it amtyv 
Itself, 'bs BtiU tlm same h|nxiGri)»y ; 

Coldly or auger, even diadian or hate. 

Are onsks U niton wears, mkI still to« uto. 

•* Then there wereslg^ tlic dei<|ierlhr aum)rossU*n, 
And steden glances, sweeter lot dtetfam, 

And burning biushM, tliou^di for nomoiscrcstkm, 
TremUingB wiusn nice, and rcattaMncm when 
m®L* 

peaking: of moonlight, ho i&ye . : . 

** TSarct is a uarmaroas sihmoe lu dud lujur. 

To qudi sA (tsevGi^out the nowor 
OToalbi^ whotty bu^k its sfilr<eoiijholt 
The silver wlueh> hiiUoermKtret! and towcx, 
Slwds beauty wul doe^ MtfhitoH ofer tho whot- , 
Breathes aho to the Iieatt, amt n’erlt throWR 
A loving laagiuor, whidh is not n^ofiin.'’ 

Tis sweet to hear 


And Ufe yields wmidngfwliMir lo Kwall 
Wocdivy tbh «mbn«l«l nn, ta shown, 

No doubt in fhbie, as the unforghite 
fliewhjdi PjRMwBieusfi^ 

The 43imduBka) of the historf of thin 
passifsc % that 0(in Joan is detected 
lu the lady*8 chamlkr at midnight by 
her husband* Thhtkihg her loter mr 
d^tually concealed, Dodt^a .TuBa ratea 
her Lorn in a style of volaldHty in 
ttflnch^ it mniit be' granted^ there is 
abundance of the t*’«e wwi^. — 
Ihe detection which follows dmost 
immediately after the conclosion of 
the ^ech, gives much additiona] ab* 
surdity to the amasing eonfidence of 
the lady, 

** During this {lujuisirion JuMak tomnie 
Vt'as not iMiteGiH** Yes, kearch imH sea 
^ mirnl, 

* Jtwult on Insult heap, and wrong on wsoug t 
It wojt for thM that 1 beettmc a htulo T ' 

I'or this jn sihBicr I htivciuShr'd tong 
A httsbADd liku Alfonso at my ; 

But uow ra baar no nmm, nor here mnam. 

If there he law, or Jawyenb. in »Q Spub. 


i semeb/ aber 


At sndnighc on the snd mooalu: deep 
The song somI oar nf Adrut*s goudolier, 
lly dn^sacc mellow'd, o'er Uw waters swtqij 
’Tu sweet to see the ovttnlog u^war : 

*Tfe sweet to listes as the ui^twIndH orvrp 
From leaf b) leaf; 'Li* swtH>t to vww on lugn 
The nrinhow, based on ocean, spoit the sKy- 

** 'Tie *w«a to bear Ute wntchdog’Si ImmMr tart; 
Asy <lce(Mtiouth>rd aekvune us we draw uuar 
home; 

*TI» sweet to know tteti’ i» an eye wSU lOMrb 
Our oonutw, lutd look brighUir w3i»n sve come ; 
'Tls sweat to he ar^aken'd by the ki^. 

Or lidra by falfuig waters; sweet the hum 
Of beiw, the voice «^girb, the wam of bbnU, 

The Dap of ^rtutdnm, and tlmir cabt words- 

« Bweet is the Tlntdgy, when thg ^wtaiag graixs 
luBambanal t«« 1 to eM 

Putph andgushliw: sweet am our ctcapm 
Fwm dVHr n*vef^ to rural mirth j 
S!'v.eot to tbc'Busar am his guttering heaps, 

Sweet to the father is Ing dtst-bom birth, 

Sweet is reviaige— especially to women, 

FUhige to fN>klx^ jvim-nxmey to seaoien, 

^cot tR a hiiMlif, and pasRlng nweet 
uaexp^pFde^ ot Rome oW lady 


i tou-Hoo long 


The 

Dr flpitleinah ofsrvcttty ywtrf* tomplete, ' 
wWve made ** us ytmtir wait too- 
atacady 

For imrntam, or cnah, or coofttty-scat, 
MhM&ig, bat with ttammtttw steady. 

That all tike lariientes ace fit to mob Its 

tmmr tor their dcublo-danufd'pnst^itntti. 

“ ^ ^ *»w^ barkb 

By Mmd ; 'tw sweet W> put an end 
Tofttife: 'tkamnettnwsRw’t'utto oavetMuquarr^, 
wHba timtonm fri^ 

Sweet Is oki wine ale bt tNunda: 

Dear la (be hetulias eveutiute wwddkvid 
Agaiiitt ttewoKbft imddenrtiio schoolboy epe 
fiosgflt, ikbugh thm 

Batotwewter atilt tibantius, Cbut Umwc. than bS/ 
Utm oM uRSitetiifee lov«*-<U-«t«nds lOone, 
Li1mMnn*!i onile tikV ; 

v*km VMr of lutoadedge |iM bmo pluckld-Airs 


" ‘ Yes, Don Alfonso I hnSbarid now no more. 

If ever you mdred dowrved the name, 
h*t worthy of vour yeaib?'-«ytw have thscescuic, 
F%, or sbiiy^it is all the aame^ 
lift wtac or fKhng (stusetam to eitplore 
r«ir fiiets agnloo a vktuAu* woiOiuf'i fAi»a> 

I'ngiatcfbl, penumi, barbarnuH Don Alfonoo, 

Dow Am- you think your t»dy would gn on so * 

»* • Ii It tot this I have diwlftui’rl to hoUl 

The otnionou pnvik^ of my sex ? 

Tliat 1 have ehoieii a couft«or so old 
And deaf, that any nthfo- u would vtSt, 

Awl nevor qnca he has haul enuRo to sOoUr, 
tiui found my ver\ imuKvniT pefpitnc 
F«o much, he alAsy^rkmbtcd 1 wns inanied— 

How sorry you wJl be when I’ve lAisamwd i 

** ♦ Was it fortius tlist no C'ortijn ere 
1 vet liaw ebu^en tKmi out the youth of Penile ' 
Is It fija* lliia I rariH* w'cTil any whw, 
p:xtw{it to bull-hglits, mass,' play , nmt, and revei f 
Is It lot tJiiH, whiitcVr my '^urtnrs wm*, 

I faviuiT'd itone-fliay, a as aJmoit uneivU’ 

It. u far thb that Ovuetal Count O'iieiUy, 
lA ho took Algtors, tUvlacfb 1 uts«>il bun lilely ' 

“ ' Did not (he llaUan IfwAtti Cua/ani 
j=ing at my litwrt six months at least m vato f 
Du) nut his tmuitryman. Count Corriiani, 

(;al1 me the only virtuou* wiic m 
Wm there iM)t alao Rustitiaa, Knglnlt, many t 
ritu Count StcotigstrogHmiiri put m 
And Lorri Mount CoffeehoiiMe, rho Irish peer, 
tVho kUTd hbmclf fior Itrvv (wHii vnuc) last year. 
** * flatu I not had iwo bndia|is at xay feet ? 

Thi‘ Puke of fclwr, and Don Ketoan Nuiks, 

Ami u it Uiua a faiUkful wife vou tipnt <* 

I woadft in what martar ikw the moon Is ; 

J make your vast fooibstminee not to beat 
Me alto, since the lime so opportune 
Oh, raUant buso I with award vlrawn and cock'd 


Now, ttiTine, don't you cut n pretty %;« i 

** < Wtofl^mr tbie you took vout sudden lonmey, 
Ihkrkir tixctencb ofbuitlzipw tndmiGnsitte 
thatsuldhiui ot niHmls your aucnifty. 

Wttom J i^e standing theic. and loakf^ srnsibte 
Pf hJmug puty’d the fool f thou^'hcfh T amm. Iw 
Deaorm the worst, his wtoduclVlcto thSnsIble, 
Dtotime, no iUxdit, *tim for his d% ten, . 

lof nus. 


And not Item any love to you wn r 
* Jf he enm hm totHka adanosHtea, 

By aUmewMxlcitlwmntUwnanntoMjeA; 
rwvc mode the nparbneni in a At Cmubtion :-«• 
TftenfittMm tmd mk for you, wr. wlUA,you need— 
Let be noted w«h prwiWoB, 

1 mi iiff nothing tiiooAl tefidd— 

But, nsmfinakrs uuda'titpmy turn yckiri}iies out.* 
'Ohl'satiiD^l Antrmin, aOoukiteiitfbeireil^out.’''' 







■* •*rh«clstheok)»c4(])ateiiie|p|^ 

The BntMhmnliw-^MMh them IhtABr, «weir; 


There i« the noii^ there the fgttwt ena>«hi^* 
The fhuxmerf^whhih would ivm Md a 




1 winh to sleBjp, and beg you will lailaeL 
AuU maJce im fuitawr noi w, tiU you iL 
The eecret cavinfo of tihi* 1 lurking iahwnue** 

And when 'tie found* hf me, tooilinveChntplemuxe* 
*• * And now, iiidkbf'* ^ iinw tlult yon have thrown 
Doubt upcm »ae, ccmtunon over eh, 

VtM hgvt the ocjUTteey to make it known 
fThe i» the man you aenrchfor ? how d’yeea» 
Him i what's hU llueege i let him but be nhowiw- 
I hope he'e young um h(iiDdiiota««^ be tall i , 
Toll tne^Mftud hci Abjured, that dlnoe you stidfi 
My bmiouT ihite, It idudl nm bn m yalBt 

**' * At lease, porltapB, he luia not titty t^eart, 

At tlut! age he would be tod old for abmgbtek', 

Or fiar fio ytnmg a huebotitfs Jeeloua ' 

(Anixmui I let me have a gfaUHOf water.) 

1 am ashamed of having Shed theae'IsewA, 

They are unworthy of my eather’a daugbUmi 
hly inutlicr dreaxn'd not in lay naUl hour 

Tlmt I bhould &U inlo a monater'a ixivfic* 


H ThlaiioUi' 

Wtfha^tlWcm^ 

Her ttnatl' white band cm , r- 

It tremiftod aa magnmk noadlm do, 

And ytit the did not let one tibp tdHrt 

I'iieaealaeuttftowert * 

The motto, out upon a white oomelian'i 
The wax was jmperfine* Me hw venndlkm,^ 

Perhgpg'ChcTe axe not a few women 
who my profit from seeing in ^rhat » , 
Bt^le contemptusws coldness die 
suib^m to ,licGiitiQus love ex- 
posed 9iom axe talked of by such 
pet^le an the author of X)oa Jiiaiu llic 
many eyes tliat bave yrept <lan* 
l^eroua tem over bis Coemptions of the 
Gnhtaxns and Medoras cannot be tlie 
worse Ibr aeedng the tme side of Ats 

picture. 


« * perhapa 'tia of Antonia you are jealous. 

You aaw that aht: was ainTdig by my Hide 
When yen bruk? ui upon iia wiSi your fellows; 
l 4 >olc wtime you jdeaaw— wt^ve nothing, sir, to 
tilde; 

Only aaolhf'r time, 1 tnut, youl) tdl us> 
j,or for the njta ef deismoy abide 
A numiunt at the door, that we way bu 
i)rest to rcomvc an much good ccmipaoy* 

* And nuw. SIT, 1 ha^ e done, ,a^d skv no more ; 
Tlie httte 1 have said may eonra Loahow 
Tlie guikleu heart In silaice nwif gtkve o'er 
The wrongs to whose exposure it k abw 
I leave you to yuur oonseienee as before, 

'TwUl one day Oak you loAg/ you uaeil me ao > 

(*od grant you reel not ttuui thefouerest ^ef 1 
AuUaua ' where's my voeket-liandAenhlm 7’ 

*• She eeamd, and turn'd upon her pillow; pate 
She lay, her iM eyes dashing Udough Lheir tvfHX, 
like skies that tain and lighteu ; as a \ HI, 

Waved and o'emtuatuig lierwtm ohovk, uppom 
Her streaming hair; the bUck curls aUivc, Out fin]. 
To lode thegkMay sluiukici, Whmh dpi vers 
Its mow Uirougli »l];'*-hcr .ott lips U« opart, 

Aud louder Uuw her lireathwg hwU her iioart.’' 


In conscquctice of this intrigue, Don 
Juan is scut on liis traveis ; and the 
]a*ly, who is shut up iu a convent, 
Ukes leave of him in a beautiful lot* 
ter, of which th^ is a part 

‘ Man's love v, of man's lifr a thing oiiart, 

'Tis Monuui's whole ex)»tenoe ; xuaa may t<(Mige 
Tlu‘ rouit, cunip, dmruh, (he vwttErl, «od uu: mart, 
S'Avm}, gfwn, i^Ti, glory, ottbrin awdUon^* 
Prvh\ fame, aaiuttian. to hU dp his heart, 

And few then, am wiuim thmo qmu mil odraxigG ; 
Men have all OuMe rcwnimoa, we but one. 

To krtre agiiui, and bt agun ufumoe. 


* You will prooood m pleasure, and in piidr, 
Bdovul and lovtug many ; all is o'er 
For me on «aith, some yeaw to hide 
My tdianw and sorrow dorp in my Ivaarrs OMwy 
These Y could bear, but ebmiot cast luadc 
'J'bc i^ios wl^i still mgea aa before. 

Amt Ml laTcwen-*-t’uigivu me, lo^'c lup^No, 

‘1‘hat word m idle now-Hiut U i it go. 


*' *lfybraitthBiih«iaaaweakiiete, issoyet; 

But still t tlMsik 1 eon colleei my mind ; 

My blood suit niatua where my Simtisaet, 

As iwU tile wxt9s tiefliro the scdtlud wisi) ; 
My heart u fenuniacu nor cut rorafob— 

To oU, cKCL^ft one muigc, madS h^ad ; 

So shakes the in-tidte, aud so auuMia the rote, 
As ^ ibratfis my luod heul; to my dat'd soul. 


** * 1 have no mcna touy, but liOBet atiU, 

Ami ilirp not set my seal upon tJto ahaot. 

And yvt 1 may os well the tsm fuinik * 

My xuiMirv oiui Msucr be mom vwotitete; 

1 liail not livinl tiU now, ctntid wnvoM^U ; 

Death tihuiui Uie wiclch w1mtftto«j)|ldiow would 


Awl T niuW even Mirviiv* iins bist adteu, 

And bear witii life, to love and (Way for you T 


•• Aliia 1 ilie love of women T it is knnwu 
To be a level y nod a teariiil tiling; 

Fur all of theirs ufxni rhat die i< thrown, 

And If *nl io^t, lUe hath no irofe to hringr 
To thorn latt tnockvi tes of the pair alone. 

And tbete revenije h ik the nger*s spring, 
Deadly, Alttd <)tfirk, and ci ushing ; yet, .is rc^l 
Tdrttire Is thews , what they Inflic* they fsH* 

** They are rigit ; fbeman, to mua *o aft unjust* 

1<) dlwpys so to wotneu; onb <>ulclM>fid 
Awuiia titem, tiwiiclif ry is uU their trust ; 

Taught ta coaccul tlielr buitting hearts d>'spona 
Over tnelt idol, tin some wealthier lust 
Buys them in marttaio.'-Huid whttt rests Iv^otid f 
AchanblfSS tuislund. neat a icoUilcsa lover, 

T hen dn>teing, inifaing,ptwyui{4, and sU's over, 
f* Sotnotalce a lover, Wne takedr:mi>t>rpiaycr». 
Some miudthtiu' household, ethen dtsuptUion, 
Some run away, and hUs cxcUttiige their careii. 
Losing tlie adyairtof'C of a vaitunus station • 

Few cliaiiges o% can better their nifabw^ 

'Ilieus licbig an uutMtura) shnatitiii. 

From the dill) paloce totlw dirty btiveh 

Sofw Vte driHt emd fhun ivriie a wow/**’ 

The mnotir will) tins .Spuusb lady 
is Bucoeeded by a sbipwrecl, in which 
Juan alone m'Apes. He is dashed on 
the shore of the Cyciades, whfire he is 
found by a beautiful and innocent girl^ 
tlie daughter of an old Greek pirate, — 
with whom, as might be suppled, the 
same game of guilt mid abaiidonraent 
is played over a^in. There is, how- 
ever, a very snp^or kind of poetry iu 
the conception of this ainotir^the de- 
solate fdo-^-the uAter loneliness of the 
maiden^ vriio is ns ignorant as she is 
innocent^the hd^es condition of' 
the yontlte—every thing conspires to 
rend^ it a true vommirc. HoW easy 
for Lord Byron to havn kept iA frt'O 
from any stain nf poUutton ! Wliat 
cruel barbarity, in tarcating so much 
of beauty only to mar imd nxiu it ! 
This is really the very suicide of ge- 
nius* * 


** Th^ ifM tbeeoidiM pnorM, Mkl rasatte flang 
Around hbi wL'iuwc-doa Iknlif; : and fhA fkit nun 
Ilai*iotl hb^r thn mint ti«ud whUii n’tsr )t hung : 

And tt«r Wamiwreot diteek, all tntii«.and waiivii^ 
nilow'ii hUt dootiiHiKe fowbi^ ; timu, Bbii wrung 
Hw (tewy oudoi JungAiidteli'il by ^wueyafnam ; 
And nmtclfil witii enjpM (aeli tDrobthatdww 
A sigh h’um lua bekv«d bQiiQov-»kwl lum, toni* 


“ Aw\ I’ftiut* him with cove into tiW <iw», 
Thv gdntiv giff* aM Iwr MtiiiKl«ak*«teu. 



Bemarki on Don J»an, 


CAug. 


Vidhtti yat Iher ddfsr, and of brow hm gravct 
morr ndsnat of fiftuTe,— then begun 
To kIniUe tire* and is tiie new flaiues gave 
Light totheirouks that roof'd tlusm, which the sun 
Had never seen, the maid, or whatitoc'er 
She was. appoar’d distinct, and tidi, and fair. 

Her brow was overhung with ctimn'of gold. 

That hjiarkled o’er the auburn of her hair. 

Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll'd 
In braids b^ind, and though her stature were 
£\;fn of the highest for a female mould. 

They nearly reach'd her heel ; and in her air 
There was a something whicli bssiMiKe cuinniaud, 
As one who was a lady in the I.11111. 

Her hair, T said, wa<i aiibui 11 ; but her eyes 
Were black a« death, their lashes the same hue* 
Ul downcast ieittrth, in whose silk shadow lies 
Decpe'it attraction, for when to the view 
Forth from iti raven friiig(> the full glance flics. 
Ne’er svitli miuIi force the hwitiest arrow flew ; 
*Tn as the hnnke late eoil’fl, who pnurs hu length. 
And hurh at once hi> venom and his stiength. 

Her brow was white and low. her cheek's pure dye 
Like twilighr ro>y still with (he i«t sun ; 

Short iipiier iii»— ^w'oet liii- ' that moke us sigh 
Kvt-r Ul have been such : fnr she wa^ 01m 
Fit for llie oiodH of a statuary. 

(A niee of mere iin{KMtors, when all's dono- 

J'vc sech iTineh tinur women, ripe and real, 

Than all the nousense of tlieir stone iilcal.) 
ril tell you why 1 say so, for 'lu^iust 
( >nc bhoiild not rad without a decent cause . 
There was an Irish kidv, to whose bust 
1 lifter haw justice done, and vot she was 
A freouent model ; and if e'er she must 
Yield 1 1 stem Time and Uure’s wrinkling laws 
Tliey will destroy a face which mortal thought 
Ne’er compass'd, nor less mortal chisel wrought. 
And svu’h was she, the lady of the cave* 

Her rlress was very ditlerent from the .Spanish, 
Simpler, and vet ol colours not so grave; 

Fnr, its you know, the Sikuiish women iianhh 
bright iiiies when out of dtmrs, and vet, while wave 
Around them (what 1 hope will ncvei vauishj 
The lMM]ufii.i and Uic mantilla, they 
Seem at tlie same time mystical and guy. 

Ilut witii our damsel tins was nut the case * 

Her dress was mativ-colour'd, finely spun; 
llei locks eiirl’d ncghgeiitlv round her f.iee. 

Dill through thenigold ano gi'uiHprotuHcly slionc. 
Her girdle sji,nklisl, and the richest iaee 
Flow’d in her veil, and many a preuous stinir 
J' 1 .i«h'd on )i»r little hand ; hut, wiiat wa.s sli<M*king ; 
Her stnatl snow feet l»d slipiiers, but no iitoekiitg. 

And forth they wandered, her sire U'liig gone. 
As 1 have said, upon a 1 expedition , 

And mother, hrotlicr, guardian she had none, 

S.ivr %op, w'ho, .i 1 tli<nir,h With due precision 
She wMitPil on tier ladv with the aim. 

Thought daily service washer only musiou, 
Itrlnging warm water, wreathing her long trcMcs* 
And asking now aiiu then for cast-oflT drcssex. 

It was the cnoling hour, just wheal the 1 oiindcd 
Red sun 4 lnk 4 clown behind the nzure hill. 
Which then seem«aaif|he whole earth it bounded, 
C.'ircling all natiMOHMi'd, and dim, :uid btil'. 
With the far innu|HHMlYiK;ent half mrronndcd 
Oil line side, aiidnlpfecp w.i calm and chill 
Upon tlic other, and the lusy sky. 

With one star sparkJirtg tlirough it like an eye. 

** And thus th^y waiiderM forth and hand in hand. 
Over the sliining pehhles and the sheila, 

Ghded along tiie smooth atul harden'd sand. 

And hi thp worn and wild rrceptaclos 
Work'd by the stoi ms, yet work'd as It were pluiin'it 
Tti hollow liiMs, with sparry roofs and cells, 

They turn'd to rest ; and, each clAH>*d by an arm. 
Yielded to tile deep twilight’s puiple charm. 

” They look'd up to tlic sky. whose floating glow 
iSnread like a rosv ocean.’ vast and hriglit ; 

'ITiey gazed upon the glittering sen below, 

Wkenre cho liroad moon row orCUtiginto sight ; 
'Fbey heard tlie wave's spla'.h, and the wind soTowv 
And saw each oihei's dark eyes daitiiig llglit 
Into each otlier— ind, beholding this, 

Tlieir lips drew near, and clung btto a kiss } 


Into one focus, klndletl from above | 
hitch Lisscb as biUuiig to early days. 

« « * 0 * 

•• They were Alone, iuit not alone as they 
Who shot in rhamberv clunk it londinew; 

The viiciil ocean, and they starligh- Iwy, 

The twilight glow, which momently grew less. 
The voiceless sands, and dropping cavos. that lay 
Aiottnd them, made them to each other press. 
As if there were no life heneatii the sky 
Save tlieirs, and that their life cou 'd never die* 

“ Uaidve was Nature's bride, luid knew not Hus : 

Hsidoe was I'lissiun's child, born wiiere the sun 
i^howers triph' hglit, anil scorclies even the kiss 
Of his gazclle'cycd danghrets ; she was one 
blade but to love, to feel that she was Ins 
Who w.«> her rlioseii wliat was said «i done 
Elsewhere was noihliiK — she had nougiit 1 'j f^nr, 
llo|)0, care, uor love beyond, her heart beat /lerc, 
"And now twas done— on tlie lone slitirc were 
plighted 

TJioir itearts ; the .stars, their nuptial torches, 
died 

Beauty upon the hiM.itifiil thev li).,)ited t 
Ocean theh' wi tnvss, and the c.ive t licir bed. 

By their own fvvUngs hitUow'd ami iiiiited. 

Their priest was .Sulituilt*, a’ld cliey were wed: 
And i!u*y were happv, for to tlieir young eyes 
Eacli wilt, an angci , and c.iilJi paradiNC.** 

But the best and the worst part of 
the whole is without doubt the dc- 
fccription of the shipwreck. A« a piece 
of terrible painting, it is as much su- 
perior as can be to every description 
of the kind — ^not even excepting that 
in tlie J^'oeid — ^that ever was createrl. 
In comparison with the fearful and 
intense reality of its horrors, every 
thing that any former jK>ct had thrown 
together to depict the ajguiiies of tliuC 
awful scene, appears chill and tame. 

" Then mso fiom sea to sky tlio wild Isiirewfll, 
Thfii hiiripkvd the timid— aud fcluod btill tiu 
brave— 

l-hen some luajK**! iiverbunrd with drpadtiU yell. 

As eagvr tu antiiiiHite their gr.«vc: 

And till* »t*a yawned aruuiid her like a hell, 

And duwn’shp «icki*d with her the whirlmg wave— 
Like one who gr.ipjiles with Ills eneins , 

Aud strivei. to strangle Imn hSfore he tlie. 

" And Ant one univeizal Hliriek there ru'ihed. 

L#nuiicr tlian the loud o('e.in, like ,1 enwh 
or echoing thunder. And then all whs liiihhtsi 
Save the wild wind, and the remoriiiclciis dusii 
Of billows ; iiut .at ifAervals tliiTO gushed. 

AceomiMnicd with a (>oiivulsivp splosh, 

A Nuliurv Hhriek, the bubbling cry 
Oi'sotnr strong swiinmvi m hu agony.* 

But even here the demon of his de- 
pravity does not desert him. We 
dare not stain our pages with quoting 
any specimens of the disgusting mer- 
riment with which he has interspersetl 

his picture of human suffering. Ho 
paiuts it well, only to shew that he 
scorns it the more effcctuallv ; and of 
all the fearful sounds which ring in 
the ears of the dying, the most horri- 
ble is the demoniacal laugh with which 
this unpitying brother exults over the 
contemplation of their despair. Will 
our readers believe that the most in- 
nocent o^all his odious sarcasms is 
contained in these two lines ? 


•* A long, long kiiif , a Iriw of youth, ami love, '* TIm^v griwed lor thoite that pcrinhed intha rutter* 

A(]ia beauty, all coiicoutratuig like r«iyB AihI also for the bucuit, casks, and hulter." 
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EMIGRATION TO THE 

W K shall not here enter at large up- 
on the question, whether the super- 
abundant population of this country 
may be employed on tl|f waste lands, 
as proposed by Alderman Wood, or 
subsisted in villages, as attempted to 
be jiractiscd by Mr Owen. We can- 
not however help tliinking and saying, 
that somewliat more is requir^ to 
compose human happiness than bare 
existence, whether tliat existence arise 
from the enclosure and cultivation of 
tens and mountains, or from pauper 
and extra-parochial republics. It is 
useless to lay down maxims, that will 
be slighted by those whose wants are 
)>rcRsing and immediate. Poverty has 
neither time nor temper to reason up- 
on remote advantages. Doubtless, 
plans may be proixiscd whicli, with 
wisdom and economy, might ultimate- 
ly support the surplus population of 
(rreat Britain ; but while so much dis- 
tress prevails, and emigration has be- 
come the passion of our restless and 
dissatisfied poor, it Ix-’hoves the ])rac- 
tical philanthropist, while he pities 
the one, to convert the other to the best 
advantage. 'I'he evil of mendicity ex- 
ists to an unquestionable and alarming 
extent ; and we have seen with what 
avidity adventurers have left their na- 
tive hborcs for the wilds of America, 
it is too late in the day, to talk of 
giving to each individual his acre of 
land. The m-owth of trade and wealth 
forbids such Utopian divisions. Kx- 
tent, or, if you please, monopoly of 
property, is the natural consequence of 
connnerco and civilization, and the few 
ridi must make the many poor. The 
loor, however, will increase in num- 
)ers, if not in wealth, and swarms of 
the enterprizing indigent are ever found 
ready, in over-grown countries, to ex- 
change the certainty of want at home 
for the chance of abundance abroad. 
Wc need scarcely appt'al to history in 
attestation of these truths. We would 
not be understood to discourage tbe 
eifbrts of philanthropy, to reMun nud 
employ the poor in their own country. 
Every pos'-ible exertion should b<‘ 
made to alleviate tlieir wrants and sti- 
mulate tlu'ir industry. To this we 
are uVged no less by moral than poli- 
tlciil duty. Idleness is the mother of 
ivant, and the nurse of vice and sedi- 
tion. An unemployed and liociitious 
Voi. V. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

poor is the deadliest cancer of a state. 
But to our subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has submitted to Parliament the ex- 
pediency of voting £50,000 towards 
the encouragement of emigration to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Let it be re- 
memb^ed, once for all, that it is not 
because that colony is too thin of in- 
habitants, but that the mother country 
is too full, this plan is suggested. The 
question is not, how you mav main- 
tain a surplus peasantry in the land 
that gave them birth, but, whether 
you will stop cjnigrBlion to the frozen 
shores of Canada, and to the United 
Stiites, or divert and encourage it to 
the finest colony in the world. We 
surely have learnt enough of North 
America to convince us of the degrad- 
ed and miserable condition of its 
people. South Africa, on the other 
hand, has every oilvantage to repay the 
sacrifice of quitting the land of our 
forefathers. 

The more fully to understand and 
appreciate these advantages, we shall 
set l>efore our readers a short view of 
the condition and facilities of the co- 
lony in question. 

'J’he spring, from September to 
December, is the most agreeable sea- 
son. The summer, from December to 
March, is often intensely hot. The 
autumn, from March to June, is ge- 
nerally fine and pleasant. The winter 
is rainy and stormy, and for the most 
part BO cold as to m^c fires very com- 
fortable during the months of July, 
August, and September. Most of thn 
diseases Uiat ap^ar amongst the na- 
tives proceed rather from their gross 
and indolent mode of living, tlian the 
unhcolthiness of the climate. The 
scarcity of water in summer is unfa- 
vourable to cultivation ; and for want 
of industry or materials this defect is 
not remedied, as it is in India, by ar- 
tificial tanks or reservoirs. Where, 
however, imgation con be employed, 
cither tVoin wells or rivers, the most 
abundant vegetation ensues. Good 
and abundant water has always been 
found by digging wells in Cape Town 
and the vicinity. In the i^ole co- 
lony there is scarcely a river that can 
be called navigable. Though swollen 
into torrents during the winter, most 
of them dry up during the summer. 

3 X 
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The principal rivers on the southern 
coast, are the Berg and Oliphant. 
Koth these have deep and pennaiient 
streams, yet tlic mouth ot' the foniuT 
is choked up witli a bed of sand, and 
acrass the lattor is a reef of rocks. 
The Sunday river rises in the snowy 
inouDtains, and falls into Al^rua Kay. 
It is narrow and d(‘cp towards its 
moutli, and is choked, like the rest, 
with a bed of sand. The (ireat Fish 
river forms the Iwimdary of the colony 
from Cafthiria, and though large and 
sufiieiently deep for shiiis, has also a 
K'lr that crosses its raoutli. The only 
river that seems navigable is the 
Knyitna. This is an arm of the .sea, 
into which the tide sets through a 
n.urow ^lassage as into a dock ; within, 
there is plenty of deep water. The 
bason or lake is studded with a nuin- 
l»er of Hat inlands, and the surround- 
ing hilK are clumped with forest trees 
to the water's eilge. It is called, by 
Barrow, “ the grandest and most 
1)eautiiul part of Southern Africa.'* 
All these riveis arc well stocked with 
perch, eels, and turtle ; and, 
within a certain ihstance from the 
coast, they abound with the .several 
lish peculiar to these sens. * 

Tltcro U a general want of wood in 
South Africa. At the distance, how- 
ever, of J.5 miles from Algoa hay, 
there is a large forest of many thuu- 
satid acres. Some of these trei's (taxu.s 
olongatus,) grow to the amazing size 
of 10 feet in diameter, and to the 
height of .'10 or 40 feet of trunk clear 
of branches. The wood is useful for 
many purposes, but will not bear ex- 
posure to weather. The iron-wood 
grows to the sizt' of 3 feet in diameter, 
and tliti trunk straight and very high. 
The Hassagai-wood is a beautiful tree, 
about die size of the iron-wood, and is 
used for most implements of hus- 
bandry. tStink-wood, (from its of- 
fensive smell) is the native oak of 
South Africa, and is by many degrees 
the best produced in the colony. It 
makes beautiful furniture, and appears 
to be well calculated for sliip-building. 
There are various other kinds of trees, 
but these are the most noted and use- 
ful*; there is a great want of 

vrw Ki Cape Town, and the most ex- 
Mij^nt profit is made upon foreip^i 
MMi^r. Wood is also the only info- 
fuel in the colony, and in Cape 
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Town is excessively I'xpcnsive. Coals, 
though brought from lilngland, are 
thought a much clicapcr fuel. 

Most of the Knrojiean, .and several 
of the tro|>ical fruits, have been already 
introduotd into the colony, and culti- 
vated with success. Ora iges, grap(*s, 
melons, figs, and guavas, are most 
abundant and excellent ; pt'aches delici- 
ous, and apricots tolerably good. Apples, 
|K*ars, pomegranates, ijuinces, and med- 
lars, thrive well, riiinihs and cherries 
do not snccu'ed, and gooseherrii's and 
currants havi* failed. Tlie iiectaiine 
is not known there. Raspberries are 
good, but scarce ; strawberries are 
ideiitiful. There are ni'ither filbcrto 
nor liazle-iiutH, but there i.s ahiiiid.'uice 
of excellent uhnoiids, walnuts, and 
chesnuts. Indeed all kinds of fiuits 
arc in the greatest possible plenty, and 
cheap beyond an Fugh.^hmaii'.s con- 
ceptiini. Vegt tables, howi\er, in (’ape 
Town arc more expensive. IhUcliers 
meat is most reasonable ; a hind-ipiar- 
ter of mutton, or of lamb, may be had 
in Cape Town for Is. od. and in the 
country,. a whole sheep may he bought 
for 2 shillingc Sterling. Stull-ted 
beef is thought very dear at till, and 
common beef may he had for a penny 
a pound. A large dish of fish may he 
procured tor (id., and bread is much 
clicdper than in khigland. tiood Cape 
wine may be bought for hix|H‘iuv a 
bottle. ]\lalt liquor is cxpensivi*. 

The fanucr, with over*ttbundaiu\ 
of lam I, never thinks of manure or fal- 
low. A plough of the clumsiest make 
scM'atchos the ground, which is sure (a 

yield a most plentiful crop. Kxcel- 
Icnt wheat is produced, and barley is 
wibrred to oats for the fei'ding of 
lorses. Wlien cut in a green state, it 
is a gooil substitute for hay, of which 
latter there is none in the colony. 

We shall say nothing of the botany 
of the colony, because that is a sub- 
ject more geiicrully known, and be- 
cause* we arc anxious, in this short 
sketch, to advert only to thosi* particu- 
lars more immediately couiicctcd with 
the subject of etnigrutioii. 

The CoKstantia wine is known 
throughout Kuropi', and to what jier- 
foctioii the other wines of the colony 
are capable of being brought, may 
very fairly he augured fiom ihc great 
iraprovomeut that lias already taken 
place in its inanutiicturc. lleretoluri'. 
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Ibc Dutch riu*incr and merchant have 
ri'ganled more the quantity than Uic 
quality of their iviiie. And when a 
cargo was once shippcil, it mattered 
little to them, whether sound or sour 
it n:acbcd its destination. Little care 
was taken in the growth of the wine ; 
llic branches were |H^miitted to rest 
upon the ground ; while decayed and 
iinrlj)e grapes^ stalks^ and heaves, were 
dll promiscuously thrown into th# 
wino-press. The mode dso of season- 
ing the casks with brimstone^ and the 
»vant of good brandy to .fit it for tb- 
leign iTiai'kets, have all contiibuted 
deteriorate the. cliaraclcr, and confine 
the sale of Cape Madeira. I'liese de- 
fectK liavo lately been in a great inea- 
&uro remiHlicd. l*roi>cr persons have 
been sent out from Madeira and this 
country, and every care seems now 
taken, to meet and secure the growing 
demand in European markets. The 
trifiilig duty affixed to Cape l\Iadcira 
in this country, has beefi the means of 
introducing it in to many families, which 
have hitluTto used boiiuMuade uhu'S. 
And tlumgli the jnercliaiitK at Madeira 
brtve made many remonstrances on tins 
prett'ji‘iic<s it surely is but equitable 
ib-'if eiuouragenuiit should be given 
Ui the staple export of a eoloiiy, luiw 
dceidedly, and we trust unalltrabJy, 
English. Ihit in addition to wines, 
tlu re aie other .'irticles of colonial 
m‘<»wth, cind esjioi tul to tiu- KaM Iii- 
»lies, Kuio[»e, ami America. (iJrain, 
wool, Imle^', and skins, whale oil and 
hone, driei I fruits, salt provisions, soap 
and candles, aloes, tobacco. Such 
are the articles of coimiuTce that might 
be Uuned U> the best accotint. But 
neither trade nor prosjxjrity of any 
kind will continue to thrive in tliis 
colony, under the i>rcsent mode of 
.adiniinstering its government and lawg. 
It has been said, that des}MUisra would 
be the bt'st mode of goi'ermnent were 
the des])ot virtuous. This may he; 
but, constituted as huiiiaii nature is, 
we tear that the purest amongst us 
needs some control. Control however 
there is none over the governor ut the 
t’apc. 11c makes and annuls laws at 
pleasure, lie inserts a proclamation 
in the Cape Cbivtelte, and from that 
moment hts fwt becomes the law of 
the laud, lie has iiidectl an ailviser 
in the colonial bi’cretary, whoso iii- 
rtuenco d(H*s not extend beyond that 
of mere juhiee. Strange to add, the 
laws at the t^ape arc at this moment 
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Dutch laws, rescinded add obeeuredt 
by all the edicts of the different 
governors of tlie colony. All plea- 
dings are in writing, and were till 
lately carried on, forilms chusis. In 
ITD'' a court of appeal for criminal 
and civil cases was established, over 
both of which the governor presides. 
In India, in the West Indies, and in 
Canada, there is a governor and a coun- 
cil. These act as checks upon each 
other. But at the Cape there is' no ap- 
peal beyond the govtirnor. If he is 
tyrannical or wliiinsical, he has suffi- 
cient means of enfoi-ciiig all the vaga- 
ries of his injustice or caprice. 'I’lio 
governor morcoviT is generally a mili- 
tary man, and the rigour and disci- 
pline of the soldier are too apt to min- 
gle witli tlie calmness and conciliation 
of the civilian. Were English laws, 
and English judges and juries, esta- 
blished at the Capo, and was the go- 
vernor direelcd and assisted by intelli- 
gent and ii]>right luembc'rs of council, 
nothing would be wanting to the cha- 
racter uiul pnisperity of this fine colo- 
ny. There IS anotluT evil however 
which would then be remedied, but 
which now forms a serious and just oc- 
casion of complaint. The colony is 
l)oor, and yet the civil servants hove 
some of them most exorbitant and dis- 
proportioned salaries. 'J'he public 
purse will always remain empty, where 
thiTC is this lavish and needless expen- 
diture oi' its means ; and that money 
is now devoted to tlie enriching of in- 
dividuals, which should Ire ajiplicd to 
public and uscfiil purposes. 

1'hu taxes however at the Cape, nn- 
dcr which we groan so painfully in (his 
country, are comparatively triHing. 
Enrop«in lu.Kurit« very jnstly pay a 
heavy import duty, but tlieir purchase 
is a matter of choire. This falls not 
iil>on the poor, nor consequently will it 
fall upon those most liki ly to emigrate 
under tiie provisions of tbcrarliamen- 
lary grantk 

Nothing indeed can be framed witli 
gu'ater core and precaution, than the 
ciicounigi'iiient hi‘ld out in Mr Vansit- 
tart’s proposal. A sui:dl deiKi'iit, if wo 
remnnber right, £ 10 , is to be inailc at 
the colonial office in Dowing Street by 
e.seh inthvidual. A frci‘ passage is to 
he granted, anti on reiicliiiig the <\ape 
this dc])osile is to be returned to Uic 
•.otller by (be local government. And 
laieh is the liberality that has piulcd 
the pioposed plans, it is moreover sli- 
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piilated^ that U' loo fiiqiilieB should 
^ec to emigrate, and take their min- 
ister with them, not only permission 
will be granted them so to do, but 
provision will be made for him. 1'he 
separation from country and from kin- 
dred is thus softened, and it will 
allay many a sorrowing regret and 
painful recollection, tliat in distant 
lands, and amongst a strange people, 
the settler may still listen to the voice 
and instructions of a pastor, to whom 
custom, veneration, and afiection, have 
aU united to attach him. 

It appears that the experiment of 
a settlement of English, has already 
been made upon a limited plan at 
Saldaiihu hay, (the finest hari^ur in 
^outli Africa) ; and with such success 
as to give the best encouragement to a 
more extensive emigration. Indeed, 
from what we have ourselves seen of 
the colony and its great fi.oilitics, we 
have 110 doubt whatever of tlie bene- 
fits tliat must arise to tlie sober, steady 
exertions of the industrious. At the 
Cape, or elsewhere, poverty and inioery 
will attend the vicious and the indo- 
lent, but certain we are, that there is 
110 country under heaven, where the 
poor may find a safer asylum, and 
where activity, economy, and good 
conduct, will meet with so certain and 

full a reward. 

During tlie stay of the 03d regiment 
of foot (a Scotch regiment) at the 
Cape, many of the privates were known 
to save the whole of their iiay, and 
were thus enabled to return to Eng- 
land with a very handsome little for- 
tune. English servants of all descrip- 
tions are in great request, and £6 ster- 
ling a month are no uncommon wages 
for a tolerable cook. It is neverthe- 
less to be rcmenibcied, tliat clothes of 
all kinds are expensive at the Cape, 
as no manufactory is permitted, lest 
it should injure the trade with tliis 
country. Still fanners of the country 
dress very coarsely and cheaply, and 
their wives and daughters, except on 
the Sunday, arc as liuiiibly clad as 
themselves.'*^ Indeed, in so soft a cli- 
mate as the Cape, there is not that 
occasion for multiplicity and warmth 
-of apparel which colder regions re- 
quire. For three-fourths of the year, 
the best bed is a hard mattress with a 
single coverlid. 

There is one point which wc can- 
not pass over ; as we think it very in- 


timately connected with the virtue 
and happiness of the settlers. And 
that is, the education of tlieir children. 
Nothing is more neglected than this 
in Northern Africa. The lioors (far- 
mers) are ignorant to a degree passing 
credence. With the minister tliat is 
to accompany 100 fiiniilies, it would 
be highly expedient to send a few so- 
ber intelligent men as schoolmasters. 
Jt.ttempts have been lately made to in- 
troduce into the colony the Madras 
system of instruction, and a free school 
upon that plan has been established at 
Cape Town, with considerable success. 
Still the natives arc stubbornly averse 
to instruction. Their luxurious and 
bountiful climate supplies them with 
all tlic necessaries of human life, and 
beyond this they have neither wisli 
nor ambition. But if knowledge lias 
its fruits, ignorance has its weeds. 
The savage and unpaiallelcd mudties, 
that liBve Jieretofure been exercised to- 
wards their slaves and Hottentot ser- 
vants by these Dutch boors, may very 
fairly he trm‘ed to want of education, 
as a main cause. The unjust limits 
shewn by the Dutch laws to the white 
man's barbarities have doubtless en- 
couragiil their jierpctratiun. Cruelty 
is not tlie character of Englishmen, 
and, therefore, too much core cannot 
be token to guard the families of the 
new settlers against the contagion of 
the inhumanities that they must 
practised around them ; and how for 
an early and thorough acquaintance 
with our duties to God and man will 
counter.ict this infiueiice, aidi‘d by a 
knowledge of common scliool attain- 
ments, we need not say. The “ einol- 
lit mores” of our gi'ummar still holds 
true, 

Wc have thrown these remarks 
tpgether more as loose hints for the 
consideration of our readers, than with 
any idea of f urnihliing a eoinplete view 
of so wide and iin]>ortant a subject. 
We may be iiulua*d hereafter to re- 
view the question more in detail. The 
The plan itself, as confessed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has at 
present osbuiued a very imiierfcct shape. 
For our own i>art, we siieak with some 
confidence, as we have personally visi- 
tetl this part of Africa. America wc 
have not seen, uiid can only speak 
from the rejiorts of others. Those re- 
ports are sufiieiently discouraging. On 
the coiUrary, all who have seen and 
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described the Cape, have united in beautiiVd, and its climate ifl mild and 
praisinp; it Food is cheap and abun- healthy. There arc few countries up- 
dant, the price of labour is excccdii^- on earth vrherc so many components 
ly high, trade is important and in- of happiness will be found to coucen- 
creasing, many ports of the colony arc tiute. 
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Besides an account of transactions, 
such as travellers comnionly notice in 
thdr journals, descriptions of extra- 
ordinary ceremonies and remarkable 
objeeth, anecdotes of eminent person- 
ages, relations of public occurrences 
and private adventures, and observa- 
tions on men and manners. Sir Wil- 
liam, in his preface, informs us, that 
his work comprises a description, as far 
ns his own observation extended, of 
tlio state of the countries of the East, 
more particularly of Persia, in 1810, 
IHII, and 181S2, and also the illustra- 
tion of many subjects of antiquarian 
research, history, geography, philology, 
and miscellaneous literature, with ex- 
tracts from rare and valuable oriental 
MSS. 

This, for a truth, is a tolerably co- 
])ious bill of fare. 'Wc cannot, after 
this formal enumeration, alisolve Sir 
William from blame on Uic score of 
ignorance, of what is expected from 
travellers who choose to |Tublish their 
journals. How far, however, these 
intimations are fulfilled, we shall leave 
to be gathered by our readers from the 
C])itome which wc shall fbrnish of this 
elegant and expensive volume. 

Sir William Ouseley is brother to 
Sir George Ouselcy, who went out in 
1810 as ambtussmlor to Persia, and 
whom Sir William accompanied os pri- 
vate secretary. The events of a voyage 
to India have been so ofbsn detailed, 
and are so uninteresting in themselves, 
that we shall not detain our readers 
furtlier than by a short account of lUo 
de Janeiro, or St Sebastian. It is a 
large and populous city. Sir M^illiam 
had nevermore visited a land cursed 
with the horrors of slavery \ and wc 
can readily imagine the strong impres- 
sion made upon him when landing 
among thcise poor creatures. Some 
were chained in pairs by the wrists, 
otlicrs, five or six together, by links at- 
tached to heavy iron eoUars. Many 
bore on their backs and shbuldcrs the 
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marks of stripes, and all were nearly in 
a state of nakedness. In the midst of 
their toils and sufferings, they cheer 
each other by singing sliort sentences. 
There is a melody in their siinplu 
chant ; the burden of their song is an 
address to an immense cask of water, 
which tliey drag along from the public 
fountain to their master's bouse, and 
means little more than “ come load, 
come soon home ! !” The custom of 
meeting in parties to dance and sing 
on holidays, is common to all slave 
countries. In these short moments of 
cheerftilness, they endeavour to foiget 
their bitter bondage. The genuine 
Brasilians arc of a yellow colour, and 
differ considerably from Africans in 
hair, face, and general appearance. 
There is a sketch of the wife of a na- 
tive chief. She had been brought to 
Rio de Janeiro by order of the IMncc 
Regent, who humanely wished to ci- 
vilize this race of cannibals. The 
clothes provided for herself and her 
two children she constantly tore. Tlie 
savage mother was OTnameiitcd with a 
necklace of human teeth ; her undcr- 
lip was slit and much distended, w'hile 
a piece of wood, purposely inserted 
through the oi>cning, protruded it in 
a disgusting manner. Her cars had 
by some means been so lengthened 
that they nearly readied her shoulders. 
She acknowledged that she had, on va- 
rious occasions, devoured tlic flesh of 

14 or prisoners. All attempts to 
soften her ferocity were vain. She, 
with her two children, died of the 
small-pox. 

A sketch is given of Tristan d'Aain- 
ha, of which Sir William says little. 
An attempt has been lately inaile by 
the governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, to establish a settlement upon 
tins island, for which it has abundant 
resources, being supplied with wood, 
water, and a fertile soil. But the 
coast is so exceedingly rocky and dan- 
gcrotis for ships, that the enterprise 
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has been abaodoned. Tliis has taken there never had Iwcn an o{N^ninf^ he- 
place since tlic embassy in question hind tlie triple-visagcd head, nor a 
passed its shores. thoroughlUre, as sonic haveiniagincd. 1 

We scarcely asc able to follow Sir asc'crtaincd by climbing to the bunnnit, 
William’s mazy course of writing, as and convincing myself, that this entire 
he surrounds and obumbraies the mass belonged to tl|c rock tVom wliich 
plainest sentiment and commonest in- it projects in bold relief, butm*v(3r was 
cident with a most gratuitous display wholly scjiaratod." Whither Sir Wil- 
of learning. We sliall however endea- Ham’s ngiUty in:iy have li d him we 
vouX) as far as wc cun, to sejKirate liis cannot suy ; but we cun say, from ac- 
facts from his enibcllii^mcnts. Those tual obRcrvaiioii, that iheuMf a niclic 
of our readers who are ciuious in nn- behind these iaees, largo enough to 
ciciit traditions we must refor to the conceal a inun ; and winch, no doubt, 
volume ithelf for an account of Ceylon, had its ase, in deitouiieing, by morttl 
Among other wonders, it is su}iposcd voice, the supposed sentence of divi- 
tliat Ceylon wa.s the alxidc of Ad:im on nity. Wc cannot sjieuk so decidedly 
Ilia foil from Paradise, ami that the of the deities which are thought to be 
impression of his footstepB still exists represenU'd, and to have been wor> 
oil the mountain of ficrandib. Whe- shipped in these caves, as iniicli doubt 
tlier Ceylon is the Ophir of Jewish and dispute attach to tlie subject. We 
history, is very ingeniously and largely liowever beheve, that it is the o]>inioii 
discussed. of an accum{>lisbed easU-Tn scholar. 

On the 12th of January the embassy (Mr Erskine) that tins cave is solehf 
arrived at Bombay. The well known dedicated to Sheva. Sir William has 
hospitality of Indians is very gi*atefuUy famished a drawing of this celebrated 
acknowledged, and a horse«race, which cave ; but jeH it by no ineuns affords a 
took pl.u'e at tin time, gave considar- siiitalde or ef>rreet idea of it, we shall 
able interest to the novel scene. Ten present to our readers the actual di- 
or twelv(‘ Arabs, during rejK'ated eir- mi ssions of one of the most peitivt of 
cuits at f\iU spt'ed round the couise, the pillars, observing only, that they 
evinced great boldness and dexUrity. are all of fliflmnl propintions, though 
Sir William, we think, scvircel) docs iicvuly of the same lic ight. “ 'l’h< 
justice to the NVitcli girls at Bombay, wall at the upper end of tJio qaie is 
though they are goni ftilly of an lufe- eroivded with scnljiture ; the attention 
Tier sort to those found hi other parts is first arrested by a grand Inist repro- 
of India. IK* leiy highly praists a sentiiig a Ix'ing with llut'i ht'uds. 'flu' 
sketch tiikeii by Major DArey ; hut, height of this bust is about eighteen 
from wlutwereinoniberoftheni,a very fiet, and the bieadth of the iniiMle 
iinperfoi’t i<lea is given of the dt'licate lace about four."'* ’J'le' <ave is toi in- 
forms and graceful moveiiuTit.sof these tsl of a bill of stoiie ; its massy roof is 
eastcni dancers. Theie is a remark- suiipoiteil by rowr. of pillars. The 
able rock, situated on the promontory, lougtli ol‘ vrliat is called the (ireat (’ave 
cidled “ Malabar Point,” uiid frequent- is 1:15 feet, and its lm*adtli iieail> the 
od by numerous Hindu pilgrims ; batne. On the names ot' those who 
since all who can here ovcrcouie the devised uuil cxecuteil such stufK.‘iulous 
difficultie.s of passing through a very works many trailitions and conjectures 
narrow .and tortuous fissure, are cb- aie current. No certain conclusions 
teemed as ivgonerated, and absohed on this dark subject can be draw n from 
from the containination of former sin. the sources of inforinution at present 
But WOO to the foi and feeble ! ! When o|icn to KuroiKiiii research. 

Sir William adds, that he passed AH writers on India liave concurred 
tlirougli \'iar and Sion, “ wbeie tigers in rrpn'st'nting the Parees as a most 
arc said to be more numerous tnan respectable class of the population, 
men," he surely docs not mean uiion They still retain the religion of their 
the ialainl of Bombay ! Wc expected a Persian ancestors, “ whether with all 
more detailed account, from such a pro- its Oiiginol jmrity,” says Sir Williuni, 
fbssed antuiuariiin, of the Kencri caves. I bhall not liere enquire ; yet cer- 
In his aecoimt of the cavcrn-temide of tainly, with so inudi of its excellonce, 
Elqibanta there is an oversight, which as in ii most remarkable degree infiii- 
we beg to correct. He says, “ that ences their moral conduct, Eveiy re- 
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port that we heard on the opot con« 
firmed what different travellers have 
ndated concerning the active industry^ 
liospitality, general plulanthropy and 
heuevolence of the Parct^, and tended 

to exalt that tavourahle opinion which 
I luid already formed of their religion^ 
as one, not only recommending, but 
actually producing virtuous habits, 
leiidi'ring the men who profess it ho- 
nest, and the women chaste.” A long 
and vi*ry interesting chapter is given 
on the ancestors of the modern Parc^, 
and the religion which tliey professed 
during a long succession of ages. Those 
wcie the ancient Persians, who ^^erect- 
«‘d not statues to any vain deities,” nor 
hi'lioved, like the (Ireeks, that the 
“ gods were clothed in human form.” 
'idiey were the Medes and Elamites 
who, under Cyrus, broke all the gra- 
ven imagt's of Babylon,” and, under 
Xerxes, destroyed those (h'ceian tem- 
ples ill tvhich mortals liad imprisoned 
tlie gods. Such were the ancestors of 
(he Parces in India, so called from 
iheir original country Pars-Per^io. We 
are constrained to pass over a very eru- 
(litt; history of these people, and to 
pursue Sir William on his route. 

On tlic embassy quitting Bombay, 
and tUe vessel being driven out of the 
course, it was judged necessary to an- 
elior within two link's of Keis, .an 
island situated at the entrance of the 
rirsian gulfl Jt is Hat, and yields a 
ft w date trees. It lias excellent water 
ilrawn fioin wells by means of wheels. 
It contains .about 100 inhabitants — 
they live ill mud-houses — the men are 
s!iy and suspicious — the women arc 
more frank and hospitable, in jiersona 
inclining to corjmlency, and with fine 
eyes. Goats were found upon the 
island, no longer consecrated to Venus 
and Mercury as in tlic time of Alex- 
ander, Avhen Ncarclius w'ith the Gre- 
cian fli'ct cast anchor here. By ad- 
mitting the authority of a Persian MS. 
wc may iissign its name to the 10th 
century, when one Keis, the son of a 
})oor widow in Sirof, embarked for In- 
dia with bis sole property, like Wiiit- 
imgton — a cat. There he fortunately 
arrived at a time when the palace was 
so infested by rats and mice, that they 
even invaded the king's plate at royal 
banquets. Kois produced his cat, and 
soon scart'd away the noxious vermin. 
Lailen with rewards he returned home, 
and afterwards, with his molte and 
sister, settled on the island, whence 
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called Keis. It was forroeriy ^ place 
of soine note, as may be gathered from 
Persian anntds, as also from the mine 
of palaces still to be seen. 

The next place worthy of notice is 
Siraf, once the great seat of Asiatic 
oommerce, and embellished with many 
splendid and costly mansions. It is 
situated close to the sea, and near the 
foot of lofty mountains, with craggy 
sides and sun-parched summits. Six 
or seven boats and fishing vessels in 
front of Siraf' now occupy that place, 
which, during the ninth century, was 
crowded with ships bringing and re- 
ceiving the most precious merchandize. 
According to tradition, in some vallies 
of the mountain behind the town an 
extraordinary stone is found, which, 
when broken, yields a jewel resembling 
the ruby, but liable, after some time, 
to change of colour. 

On reaching Bushehr, the governor, 
Mohammed .laafer Khan, with the 
principal merchants of the place, c.ime 
to the ship in formal procession. Tho 
ambassador. Sir ('i^re Ouseley, receiv- 
ed, among other tilings, as a present 
from the governor, a fine young lion. 
On the embassy's quitting the ship 
and going on shore, an irregular body 
of Persians, annecl w’ith match-lock 
muskets, crowded the bcacli. The 
governor led the way to his liouse by 
a staircase nearly perpendicular. In 
couHideration of European customs, 
some chairs hod been provided, witli 
coffee, tea, and rose-water. A spacious 
tent was provided in the vicinity of 
the town. The inhabitants of Busbehr 
chiefly live in mud-built huts : tbdr 
favourite food is the locust, clouds of 
which occasionally darken those shores. 
Certain words are supposed to be in- 
scribed on their wings, the only pait 

not eaten. Within half-a-mile from 
the camp were two or three clusters 
of huts, forming a kind of Arab vil- 
lage— -the poor inhabitants still retain- 
ing the manners, dress, and lang:uage 
of tlioir Arabian ancestors. The huts 
were most simply constructed : a few 
branches of date trees stuck in the 
ground, their tops indined so as to 
meet, and a covering of very coarse 
mats, formed the whole of the habita- 
tion. The men were chiefly clothed 
in the abba, a strlppi^ mantle white 
and brown; they did not wear the 
kulah, or high cap of black lambskin, 
universal among the Persians, but had 
twisted round their heads long scarfs 
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of chequered stuffy the ends falling on 
their »i(mldcrs. The women were 
sometimes wrapjied, even to the eyes, 
in great cloaks or sheets, with dark 
blue trowsers reaching to the ankles. 
Some of the women possessed hnc 
eyes, yet all the old women were ug- 
ly. The peasants, when digging, fre- 
quently discover remains of canals, 
aqueducts, engraved stones, beads, 
coins, and bricks like those found 
among tlie ruins of Babylon. Out of 
the plain near the town many vases 
have been taken, formed of ill-bake<l 
clay, and filled with seeds of the plant 
mallows. Tradition says, that the 
Gabrs, or Parces, or fire-worshippers, 
kept those scetls under their house's, 
supposing the plant to turn, like them- 
selves, in adoration of the sun. Sir 
Williiun had an opportunity of in- 
specting several ancient imis, dug up 
from the ground by some Arabs in his 
piX'sencc. In onp of these urns were 
deposited the Ixiues of a full-grown 
person, with a quantity of sand. The 
skull was placed about the middle or 
widest part of the urn— not in the 
basin, which contained only sand. 
When we consider the historical ob- 
scurity of Bushehr, and the nuniber 
of urns found there, their rude I’omi 
and cheap materials, we cannot sup- 
pose that they enclose the hones of 
great or wealthy persons. Be tlieir 
origin vrhat it may, no such urns ap- 
pear to have been discovered in any 
otlicr jiart of Persia. It is natural 
that the inhabitants of n coast, yield- 
iTig little besides dates, should regard 
fish not as a luxury, but os the main 
support of life. Sharks and whales 
have both been lately seen in these 
boss ; and ancient testimony is very 
fully employed by Sir Wiiliam, to 
prove that they were formerly known 
there. The most common instrument 
of Persian music is a kind of ^dolin, 
of which a description and plate are 
^vcn. The performer sings to this 
instrument, and their national ditties 
abound with pathetj^ passages. Ano- 
ther instrument ij|fepblcd the bag- 
pipe, BO much a Scotch gen- 

tleman has been able to play several 
tunes of his own country without any 
previoBS '^notice. An instrument m 
this kind lias been long known to va- 
nations of Europe. It is said 
tto Uie camel-drivers solace them- 
selves in tlicir joumies by the notes of 
a Bute or pipe, not often used in other 
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provinces. It is a simple reed of four 
feet long. " AVhen rambling over the 
desert," says Sir William, '' I have 
listened with much satisfaction to their 
songs, in whidi were intro<luced many 
soft and plaintive cadences."’ 

From Bushehr the <mbassy pro- 
ceeded to Shirdz. Of Alichanggi, in 
the vicinity, it has been said (however 
paradoxical it may appear), tliat the 
village is not always situated exactly on 
the same spot — ^the huts, which com- 
pose it, being of sudi slight construc- 
tion tliat they arc easily removed, when 
motives of profit or convenience in- 
duce the owners to shift their habita- 
tions and families a few hundred 
yards. The next stage was Uura/iuii, 
a large village with walls and towers. 
Several men, witli muskets, luuces, 
and drums, met the mission at this 
place. The women, chiefly of Aia- 
bian families, stood in crowds about 
their houses, or squatted down on 
their roofs, howling a loud and rbs- 
cordant welcome, Alany of the in- 
, habitants, piale and female, sulieit- 
* ed medical Velicf in various diseases, 
chiefly ocular af&ciions. As they con- 
sidered delicacy or reserve incompati- 
ble wdtb a just statement of their ail- 
ment, their confessions were most dis- 
gusting, The w’oinan especially seem- 
ed to expect miracles from £uro|>c.ui 
skill. A system of profligacy, the 
most destructible, seemed to pervaile 
aU classes. The inhabitants of every 
lawn and village are obliged to fur- 
nish every ilclii (ambassador, consider- 
lhI as a guest of the king) with all ar- 
ticles of food, fuel, and provender. In 
the future payment of rent ami taxes 
to government, an equivalent sum is 
allowed. The repayment is, however, 
remote, and oftcu fallacious. The pea- 
sants are so poor, that the necessary 
supply can often only be extorted by 
blows. Houses have been abandoned, 
and flocks driven away, to avoid these 
oppressive demands. The peasants are 
interested in concealing the knowledge 
of any momimcnts near their villages ; 
for they sus])cct that Europeans in ge- 
neral poSkSCoS the art of discovering, 
from inscriptions, &c. the spot where 
gold and jewels have been secreted ; 
and there ore many reasons to con- 
clude, that most, perhaps all, of an- 
cient ruins contain treasures. After a 
fatiguing journey, the embassy reach- 
ed Cas^Setn. The claim of tins place 
to reinotc antiquity is supported by 
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i}u) testimony of many wrjtc^, Tabri 
uiid Amin Krai ascribe the foundation 
of it to King CoLM in the 6th cen- 
tury; yet some distinguished geo- 
ji^raphers inform us, that it was bidit 
by Tahmur/is, a prince of the first 
dyniisiy, who reigned above 800 years 
before Christ. It a})i>ears astonishing^ 
that the considerable towns in Persia 
are built so remote from rivers. On 
Sir William's expressing his surprise 
that Cazerecu, so deplorably deficient 
in water, should attract the population 
from spots more fiivourcd, no satis- 
factory reason vras assigned. Sir Ctore 
Ouscley discovered and frustrated, at 
this place, a plot devised for the as- 
bussiiiation of Abul Hassan Khan, the 
Persian ambassador to England. Jeal- 
ousy of liis supposed wc^tli and in- 
tliieiice was the cause — having return- 
ed in Sir Gore's suite from this coun- 
try. 'J’he fiagmciits of the pubfie 
l)iu]dii]f^s, pillars, and capitals of Shar 
pur, bcsiicalc a Grecian or Roman 
hand; and the numerous figures cut 
ill tablets on the rock, whether exe- 
cnti'd by European or Persiau artists, 
are evidently monuments of the Sas- 
suiUan king, whose name has been 
conferred on tlie place. The study,” 
says Sir Williuro, ** during many 
years, of gems and inedaht, had ren- 
dered so familiar the countenances of 
several (of the tablets), that even, 
without any expectation of seeing lum 
r» y>reseiit('d h('ri*, I should easily have 
recognised, in the principal figure of 
I'neh ] perfect apartment, tlie mighty 
hhapur, who styled himself King of 
Kings,* and whom we might pro- 
nounce the vainest of monarchs, if* all 
the similar monuments, risible in Per- 
sia, were executed by his own desire.” 
All the sculptures .arc apparciiUy de- 
signed to exhibit cither the greatness 
or triumphs of this celebrated Persian 
monarch. None of the monuments 
seem to claim an earlier date than the 
age of that soverei^i, though many 
authors speak of a city founded above 
ten, centuries before his reign. The 
delights of Sliapiir have been celebrat- 
ed by a variety of Persian writers m 

the highest metaphors of praise. The 
city, however, became subject to the 
JSXusselmuns so early as Gi>3, A. D. 
Tlie Hints, according to tlic change of 
season, remove their tents and huts in 
seardi of pasture for their lierds, 
'J’hey arc probably descended from 
those Tems, which in the 10th ceii- 
VOL. V. 
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tury are said to havc:V,*uqfl[|^rij^ 
100,000 families within ttV 
of Pars alone. They constitute a prfn- 
cii>al source of population, and the 
best mjrscry of soldierb. Some of their 
chi'ifs are so pow'crful, that the king 
attaclies them to hb court by honour- 
able and lucrative employments,' or 
detains them abcfut his person as hos- 
tages fiir the loyalty and good conduct 
of their respective dans. As they 
were 800 years ago, they still keep 
themselves distinct from tne Persians, 
■who inhabit cities. They arc hardy, 
independent, and inclined to hospi- 
tality. Their mode of life resembles 
tliat of our gypsies — ^between whom, 
and the wan^ring families of Asia, 
Mr Franklin and others have noticed 
a striking conformity. The accounts 
of every country of the old, and pro- 
bably of the new world, prove the ve- 
neration in which certain trees have 
bjfeen held. The sacred Hebrew Scrip- 
tures allude to this reverence, and we 
also find it mentioned in Greek and 
Homan writers. A Persian king ap- 
pears, on very credible authority, as 
propitiating some deity, su})pose(i to 
reridc in a certain tree, by votive of- 
ferings suspended fi'om its branches. 
The same practice, however inconsis- 
tent with their boasted religion, yet 
continues amon^ the Musselmans of 
Persia, 

On the approach of tlic embassy to 
Shiraz, the; most respectable inhabi- 
tants came to congratulate the ambas- 
sador's arri%al. As it advanced the 
crowd increased, luid near the city 
many thousand }>ccple had assembled 
to gu;«e on the cavalcade of Europeans. 

We found our tents,” says Sir Wib» 
liam, close to Jdmn neina, one of’ 
the prince's finest gardens.” Hie 
camp was about a mile from the walls 
of Shirgz, Every lover of Persian poe- 
try must envy sudi a situation ; fbr 
the tomb of Saadi was not fartlier than 
quarter of an. hour's walk ; the stream 
of RiiknabM murmured near; stod 
within three or four hundred yards 
were the IMosdld and the tomb of 
H ifiz. Such is the condusion of the 
Travels. 

In the appendix ore contained co- 
pious and elaborate notes upon all the 
subjects that appciir to tiic author 
most worthy of illustration. 

Wc cannot close the volume with- 
out cordially thanking Sir William for 
jthe gratiiicatiun he has afibrdecT us. 

sr 
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AIIM none tkMve are compdliid to 
addj dbfll tlkoiigih 'we have been aoaua^ 
eel and enlightened by his endless dis« 
play of A8iacich»e, a smile has often 
been pnm>ke^ by his trite remarks 
and unmanW vanity. SudbiU^ indeed, 
the langhabts egotum of the erudite 
knight, that «e have more than once 
been tempted to done his book, 

S ail his leanung. Stories and 
ts are detailed not even worthy 
oommnnication, mnob less the 
pages of a volume of sndh loflv pre<* 
tensions ; and a whole hamper of quo- 
tations is often emptied on iminat^ 
points and very ordinary gossip. A» 
ware, as we fulip are, of Srr William's 
solid and extensive antiquariaa attain- 
ments, we are the more grieved at 
their association with snch de&cts, 
Wc have endeavoured to abridge sn^ 
iMirts of his work as jqipearm moat 
likdy to interest die general readiijr* 
Those who are anxious and qualifi^ 
to read and relisli his Persian notes 
and comments, we roust refer to the 
book itself. The plates ore, fior the 


most part, indiffereiitly drawn and en- 
graved; but the tm^hv, and ge- 
neral e^ndour or the volume, does 
infinite credit to the provincial press 
from which it Issuedr-AreckiiodL in 

South Woks. We are quite at a loss 
to determiiie Sir William's reason for 
the delay of publishing, in 1819, Tra- 
vels nnaertaxen in 1610, 1611, and 
1613. We trust be will meet with 
suffidettt encouragement to hasten and 
complete his undertaking. We diall 
anxiously await the app&ance of the 
scQond volume, where, however, we 
hope to find more i^ts and fewer 
quotations. In conclusion, we have 
earnestly to beseech Sir William once 
more to remember, that no part of a 
book of travels is read with more deter- 
mined apathy by the public, than that 
which relatea the trivial adventures 
and personal vanities of the author ; 
but more especially, whni these every- 
day details are communicated in ibr- 
mu and ostentatious language, niiH 
iqiou sumptuous and expensive pages. 
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Th» strong natural tendency of man- 
kind to the practice of imitation, has 
seldom been more strikingly exempli- 
fied than in the univer^ spirit of 
rhalmeriaiiisin which at tlic present 
moment pervades the west of Suotlatid. 
In the course of a little exeursion, which 
we lately made into tliat interesting 
region, for the purpose of examining 
into the condition of our sale there, 
(which, by the wa>, our friends will 
be delighted to hear, wo found to ^ 
continually ami progressively prosper- 
ous,) we nad abundant opixirtanlties 
of witnessing the amazing extent to 
which this mania has of late become 
diffused. ^ In GIas|:^w, of course, the 
epidemic has ft« chief centre of opern- 
tioii. In every hookseller's shop wc 
entei||L we beard conversations car- 
ried K among the loungtvs of the 
placef wJiercof both the matter, the 
style, and the exrandation, testified the 
prcvdMfe of this alarming disease. 
Whetiicr we drew in our chair to the 
simg dci|lt!kff Mr Turnbull— or chatted 
with |||»*i>gilvie (our friend next door 
to tlk Black Bull)— KV with our excel- 


lent old acquaintance, Mr Brash — or 
breathed the cool and refreshing at- 
mosphere of the spacious premises of 
Messrs Smith and Son— or ascended 
into the mysterious upper regions of 
Sinclair— or dived into the iniima tte- 
neiralia of the shrine of Bilsland — 
every wh^ our cars were saluted with 
soiioroiu testimonials of the deep-root- 
ed and far-spied veneration with whidi 
the inhabitants of that beautiful city 
regard the great orator of the l.aign 
Kirk. At Wylie's (the David I.ujng 
of Glasgow) — at Mr Ogle's— at the 
Doctor's — ^at Duncan's, we heard the 
same thing ; but we must stop, for 
without giving a complete .catalogue 
of the western bibliopoles, our emi- 
meratloD would he incomplete. 

If this imitation be remarkable a- 
mong the members of the mercantile 
)»opuIation, there is no question (as 
indeed there can he no wonder) that 
it is still more so among those of the 
same saped profesaion which Dr Chal- 
mers himself adorns. Among other 
little excursions, we went out one Sun- 
day morning to Campsi^ with a view 
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to hear Dr Lap^ delivtroneof tboae 
eloquent and pathetic aemionB^ (a very 
maoeqaate idea of which would l>e 
gathered from Dr Morris's descriptioii 
of the same gentleman's mode of speric* 
ing in the General Assembly.) In this^ 
however, we were disappt^ted: fbr 
the distinguished clergyman of the 
place did liot himself officiate, having 
delegated his functions for the day 
into the hands of two recently licensed 
probationers, or preachers of the 
pci. lie called them by the expressive 
name of Shbblers — a word of which 
our readers may easily peruse a pic- 
turesque and humorous, no less tnan 
accurate and philosophical account, in 
the Dictionary of our good friend, Dr 
Jamieson. Both of these stibblers 
were evidently tinged with the in- 
cipient influence of this ambitious ma- 
lady. They were both apparently 
good-natured young lads in their way, 
and we dare to say they had both pro- 
fited, in a Huitable manner, by the 
theolo^^ical disfiuisitions of Dr Macgill 
— ^but it was clear that neither of them 
had ever created a single onginal idea 
—or fully comprehended any one idea 
of great depth or great power- — or knew 
any thing whatever of the true mecha- 
nism of the English languago-Hir 
were, in one word, entitled, in any re- 
spect whatever, to seek to clothe their 
sentiments in any thing at all resem- 
bling that migestic garment of pro- 
found and pathetic energy, which aits 
with so much propriety upon the con- 
ceptions of Dr Chalmm On subse- 
quent occasions, we heard various ser- 
mons from the young clergymen of 
the ticiglibourhood, and found thorn 
almost all, with greater or less degrees 
of impropriety and false judgment, 
adopting something of the samefliBhiou. 
Hie truth is, that as in every village- 
barn one hears from every tenpenny 
stroller some awkward imitation of 
Kean, or Kemble, or O'Neill — so in 
half the country kirks or tents in this 
quarter, we detected some would-be 
Chalmers* As the imitators of Kean 
commonly catch little but the croak of 
his voice, or the shuffle of his storting 

rali^lval the stiflhess only of their 
majestic model— and as an hysterical 
passion of tears or screams is all of 
O’Neill that one gets from any but the 
most graceful orimnat— «o it is not to 
be wondered at, Uiat the western uni- 
tators of Chalmers should be success- 


ful only ill copying those uboatt 
that great man which ought not to be 
copied 

If these good people could only finr 
E frw moments see tliemselves as 

othin see them,” they would perodvo 
that their tame, weak, pointless lan« 
muge, in spite of its occasional bom- 
hast^--and what is still worse, tlieir 
fbeble, crude, incemdusive views and 
arguments^erive any thing rather 
than advantage from being ueliveied 
in tcMies, and accompanied with ges- 
tures, i^lch are not in themselves 
very beautifol, and which in fret serve 
no purpose whatever, but that of re- 
calling more forcibly to the recollec- 
tion of their audience, the idea of a 
powerful Genius in thoughts and 
words, to whom they themsdves iiur* 
nish, in any thing that is essential, a 
vwy lamentable contrast. 

The truth is, liowevcr, that all this 
imitation of the Mighty Treachee 
is by no means confined to oral dis- 
coursers, haranguers, and orators; it 
pervades not only the conversation of 
citizens, and die disquisitions of the 
pulpit, but the press also of the west 
of {^Uand-^na that in a most sur- 
prising degree. Almost every news- 
paper-editor in diat quarter is some- 
thing of a Chdmers in his way— every 
pamphleteer exhibits symptoms of the 
same ambition, on whatever subject it 
happens that he expends tlie power of 
his genius. Nay, the mania h^ climb- 
ed liigher than this, and assailed even 
tlie purest fountains of instruction, in 
the regular and systematic efiTusions of 
professional and scientific men. On ap- 
plying to someof OUT legal friends, we are 
assured that the memorials of western 
v^riters are all' Chahnerian. The essays 
of not a few of the western followers of 
Esculapius are, as we ourselves con 
witness, infected with the same virus. 
Eveu Mr Oddierty begins, we think, 
to be soniew'hat Cholmi rian since he 
went to Glasgow and, to croWn die 
whole of out strain with one convinc- 
ing and incontrovertible fact— these 
reflections have been more immediately 
suggested to us by the pcnual of a 
very Chalmerian anatomical work on 
the human foot and leg, which has lately 
been published bv Dr John Cfoas of 
Glasgow— or, to adopt tbe more elc^ioat 
style of the d^catiop ; An At trmvt 
to give a JVi^.wco-THEOLOOiCAL Fiew 
oft/^e Beaut eocs InCompara b li: 
Mjccuakisu of Tn£ Human Foot 
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Lscr.*' We may numtmn in 
passing, that this > declioathriid <leiini« 
tion liarmonizGS with tltc address of the 
dedication itself, which eomprehetids 
Bisiiop Glcig^ the distinguished Pris- 
mus of the ^tch Epiaco^ Church — 
and Dr John Barclay, our celebrated 
lecturer m anatomy in Edinburgh— 
thT» providing the sanction of a ^reat 
nadie for each of tlic memhcrs of the 
long-winded a^ljective ph^siv(htheolo^ 
gicaK 

Had this book been merely a apeoi- 
men of this kind of imitation, we should 
never have thought, most assuredly, of 
noticing it at so much letigth. The 
bo^ is a very clever and interesting 
one ; and wo liave noticed it ratlier 
than twenty others, because it shews 
that this fbolish mania is not eondned 
to drivellers, by whose means it could 
never be very widely spread, or edect 
any evil of much consee^uericc, but has 
found its way into the productions of 
men of sense and education, whose 
works exhibit many things more worthy 
of notice tlian their imperftxt and usu- 
lees inalatioii of Dr Chalmery. We 
do not profess to be very skilful in the 
RUbiects of whicli Dr Cross treats, but 
wc have been very mucli instructed, 
and at the same, time amused, by the 
inode ill which ho tr(?ats some of tlieiii, 
and shall make a few extracts from his 
lages, in order to give our leaders, more 
earned than ourselves, an opportunity 
of judging whether or not wc have 
formed a proper opinion of the author* 
Wc jdiall not say any thing more of* his 
style, but merely point out, as wc go 
on, t!ie Chalmers-likc turn of a few 
of the most striking passages. Our 
readers will be diverted with seeing to 
what dissimilar purposes and topics 
the same style of language may be ap- 
plied. 

The Doctor commences his treatise 
with some allusions to a former work, 
in which be* bad embodied his views 
of the Structure of some of the most 


in his eyes, a more remarkable pheno- 
menon ** than the seeming trunk of a 
tree to the more cm*rienced observer, 
when it turns suddenly round upon 
him in nil the characivrs and reali/jf of 
a crocodile" He then goes on toUo- 
tice, that animal motir .i differs from 
all other natural motion in being more 
complex. 

Unlike the chemical motions amongst 
die partides oi* matter— unlike tlie rushing 
of the loose element of water to its level, or 
of the looser dement of air to its e<]ailibriuni 
—unlike the sublime gbding of world',, 
these projectiles of Deity, through empty 
unresisting qiacc— animal motion is per- 
formed by 11 complicate machinery, wl'icli 
has to work, by its own cNertinns, tts labo- 
rious and deiinitc way, step by step, through 
a xesisting inedimn* This animal machinery 
is oOQiposed of a solid fnune-work of va- 
rious bonea, curiously jointed togctlier inm 
one firm moveable instrument, upon which 
it fixed a ooinplcxure of mubculur and ten- 
dinous ropes, so constituted as to he capable 
of drawing In indefinitely various degrees of 
force, velocity, and extent, and so arranged 
as to be capable of pulling in every ntove- 
td>le direction.*^ 

The truth is that this difference ob- 
tains between animal motion and all 
other motion, of whatever kind ; for 
whatever motion is apparently more 
complex than nnnna] motion, is in fart 
nothing more tlian the result and crea- 
tion of animul motion — and could not 
have existed, or cxintinue to exist, with- 
out tlic exertion of man's hands and 
feet. The work of a clock can spin 
out motion for a length of tiine*-but 
can it ever produce so much of the ori- 
ginal momentum which 'sets the mo- 
tion a-going a.s would bruise tlie mi- 
nutest fibre of the most airy down } 
All artificial motion in short ileiicnds 
on the muscular motion of man — and 
the moving principle of that is t-oim- 
thing about which it is iiiipossiblc to 
make any discovery, except tliat it is es- 
sentially distinct from all the laws and 

a ualitics of matter. AfLci shewing that 
1 C whole . universe is filled with life 


important ports of the human frame, 
and rcniarfip, that hqj|j||?vcr well these 
may he entitled to Uro first place in 
rank and estipnation, witliout^nstru- 
raents of bpi«iknotioD, they would be 
of no avi|j^'4bD their pr^essor. Motion, 
Ik wewfj^crves, is anhing so fainilitar 
to Ui^ wat we are Httlc capable of re- 
ffe0l|ng on its true nature or itnport- 
auW; aud yet, he continues, hud man 
before perceived im^on, the 
movement would luive been. 


and locomotion. Dr Cross procc*cds to 
comment on the amusing diversity of 
organs, by ini*ans of which locomolton 
is effected. The close of the passage 
wc arc about to quote will strike our 
readers as it did ourselves. 

** A detailed enumeration of the infinity 
of animal motions would be far' too volumi- 
nous for onr present puqiose, and would, 
berides, be quHe inad^uatc to convey tlie 
faintest outline of nature's living volume 
>— whose words are «tep»— irbosc lines are 
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courses —whose paragraphs are lives and 
histories of animals. Mor can a cutsorjr 
sketch be drawn in compliance with the ar« 
bitraiy arxangements of natural histoty, 
without incuning confusion, prolixity, and 
frequcnt iecurrences. For the sake of or- 
der, though at the disadvantage of much 
omission, our present inqutiy must be re- 
gulated by the three great regions, water* 
air, and earth, os inhabited by animoli. 
Dut* in adopting this order, let us reooUeet 
that all aquatic animals 6o not abide by 
swimming, nor all aenal by dying, nor aU 
terrestrial by striping— nor are they re- 
stricted to their xespecuve native regions, 
for we find the crawling fish and the pedes- 
trian bird, the aquatic bird imd the amphi- 
bious quadruped, the Hying H&h and the 
H>iiig bat. But, in the midst of all that 
variety and intermixture of locomotion, we 
iind thatsdl tins, whetlier belongmg to tish,or 
to fowl, or to flesh, act upon one principle 
— that nil wings, whether belonging to fowl, 
or to fish, or toaflesh, act upon one princi- 
ple— that all feet, whether crawling on die 
bed ot die ocean, or hopping from twig to 
twig, or from crag to crag, or traversing the 
earth wiUi bounds tiiat seem to spurn the 
very suriooe upftn which they are perform- 
ed, act upon one principle. Wherefore, out 
of all the numberless auinudculie ii^aidng 
their earnest and various way through dxe 
stagnant po(d, and aU diat frisk al^ut in 
the stream, and aU that inhabit die dread 
Toccssi's of the deep, or range tUroughnut 
itb mighty extent, we select for our purpose 
the finny race — and out of all diat can glide 
through the thinner element, we select for 
our purpose the feathered tribes — and out 
of all tiiol can proceed over a solid burfacc, 
wlicdior by crawling, or leaping, or stap- 
))ing, are select for our purpose the four- 
toot^ animals. These dirce ample marks 
ilesignate the gross of the lower creation, 
inhabiting water, air, and earth, and ex- 
clude merely diat diversity of animals which 
occupy the corners and crevia‘s tn the ha- 
bitable world— exclude die awkward squa- 
dron which are tinfit tor the line, and un- 
equal to the march, with the regular troops 
ul creation.” 

On the motion of fixh the Doctor lias 
Bome very interesting remarks, whicli, 
wo coiitoss, much as we arc skillcil in 
all the mysteries of angling, were quite 
novel to us. It is wonderful how long 
one may go on hooking trout and 
spearing sulnion, without taking one 
single philosophical view ol‘ ilie na- 
tural style of motion practised by these 
victims of our art and malice. We 
think notliiiig of them, except as things 
caichablc, and perhaps as things cat- 
able. Indeed it would be a cruel piece 
of mockery in a bloody tormentor, such 
as Isaac Walton or ouraelves, ever to 
afleet any pleasure in any merely irino- 


oent kind of contemplotlbi^' flf the 
“ mute children of ocean,” aa .^^sehy* 
ius calls them. But Dr Cross* we sup- 

E osc, is no angler, and while others 
ave been in cold blood, butchering 
cok-blooded animals all their days, ho 
has more huinanely and wisely been 
specaUtiag on the ndrairalde mecha- 
nism • of their ikames and motions. 
Nothing cao^hemore ingenious than 
the following passage. 

The shape best calculated fiir moving 
onward and about is Tepresented by the tal- 
mon— long iWwu head to tail— ^eep from 
liock to breast— Dfurow from side to ride. 
But bow is the animal with such a shape 
duly to maintain sucli a critical positmn* 
more especially as there is a continual ten., 
dency, from the pivponderaniiy of the bade, 
to turn upside down, as is seen in a dead 
fish fioating in the water. The equality of 
the fish to the water, in point of spedfic 
gravity, adds to the difficulty of maintaining 
the evenly posture. I'hc whole bodily ar- 
rangement of the firi), in short, seems to, 
conspire against that posture which it must 
and does maintain during life. What plan 
does Nature adopt in this seeming emer- 
gency ? She just avails herself of dl these 
apparent disadvantages, and turns them to 
the Very best account. She furnishes the 
animal with fins, whidi it behoves asridu- 
ouriy to ply in resistance to tliis tendency of 
the* body to turn iipride tiown. I'his is a 
device that so combines simplicity with .uti* 
lity a» to transcend all ordinary mt'chaniral 
contrivances. From Uie simple arrange, 
ment of nicking the back heavier than tite 
belly, the fins nmstlaliour torustam tlie body 
gainst u weight, whose tendency is merely 
to turn it upside down, with the same ac- 
tivity and pursevcraoce that are necessary 
to counteract a weight, whose tendency is 
drag the animal to the bottom. Thus the 
fish, by kq^pipg the fins in constant and 
active play, possesses all tlic steadiness tlmt 
weight can confer without the conimual 
disi^vantage of sinking. This buoyancy 
of the lower part of the body virtunUy con- 
stitutes a Standing, upon which the upper 
and heavier part must be constantly poi^ed ; 
so that the fish, though C(|Un] in specific 
gravity to tlie water, and I'liuitlly prubsed 
by It on all bides, has a centre of gravity to 
balance upon a base of support, 'i'u main- 
tain the equilibrium, and to adjust tJie po- 
sition of the body to tlie direction of the 
course, is almast the whole duty belongirg 
to those #16 that axe arrangetl over the bo- 
dy ; while the tail fin is the main instru- 
ment of motion— of turning round, and of 
dartmg furwiud. Nay, it is abtonibliing 
liow long a fish, crempod of all the uUier 
fins, can bfdance itself, or can recover the 
balance when lost, with die tail fin alone, as 
if it were paramount; until by the extia- 
ordinary exertion, necessarily called fortJi, 
the animal at length beewnes by 
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then fkitly turn up 
htbcfip.andemlMiga^m HieteiltSir, 
tomocls wfaidh the aoefeoiiiiit iads •» muoli 
muade dtqioeed on eadi aide« eeta et once ei 
iidm and paddle, ‘ Thu* the fish, by atrikiiig 
the mil to the vheds to the leit{ 
strikh^ it to the left* wheels to the ikht ; 
and'W striking it douhly to right and lef);, 
or to left and right* darts fbi'w^ wldi a m- 
pidiQr vhidi often escapes the acutest ey^ 
Itisfttmoit incrrdible liov;the salmon, in 
pKMeenting its instinctive route up fresh^wa- 
ter eteeams, by a few laslies with the tail in 
the pool below, suirnuunts c^cts of 're* 
markable height. It is scarcely ^uisiie to 
mention, that the rapidity of swinuoing is 
proportional, othfsr circumstances being equal 
to toe size of the tish.'* 

But rishes arc no£ the only tenants 
of the deep-^therc mre abundance of 
animals which make use of the air on 
the Bilrface of the water, as w’dU as of 
the fi>od that is below>*these arc whales 
—dolphins — sea-unicorns, &c. $ic. Wh6 
do not breathe water by incana of giUs^ 
but pure air by means of lungs, chest, 
and nostrils, opening at the top of the 
head— is the common language of ma- 
riners, ** hhwintr fighait** 

** Enjoying warm blood, a mare com^ 
plete drcolatioB, a more vigorous life* and 
a efficient stnicture^these animals prey 
i:qKm fidus, properly so called, and hold the 
govemnient of the mighty deep by the right 
of strength, and upon the prindfde of rapa- 
city. Their blubber, from being lighter 
than water, enables them to dispense with 
air.bag$; and, from being a slow conductor 
ofhtot, enables them to maintain a iiigh 
temperature in the midst of so cold a me- 
dium. For enabling tirem to ascend to tite 
surface for breath, and then to dive into the 
deep far food, tlie toil fins are flattened ho- 
rizontally. Comparative anatomists Itave 
idly and falsify endeavoured to find an ana- 
logy between the pectoral and abdomintd 
fins of cold-blooded fishes, and tiic fore and 
hind extremities of quadrupeds. Warm 
blooded cetaceous a&tmals, however, with 
tlieir four fins, two on tlie chest, and two on 
the tail* are virtually quadrupeds in the 
midst tX the ocean. The pectiwal fins re- 
semble the antener extremities of i^uadnt- 
peds, in function, in situation, and even in 
structure t but) es the puipoee of Nature is 
not to satisfy ttie comparative anatomist, by 
carrying out analogies, but to furnish the 
animal with organs r^ast suitable for swim- 
ming, SO the two tail nns resaublf the pos- 
terior ewtoamities of quodrup^, not so 
as in function. In the 
anfilbibioas seal and sea-cow, tlie two hind 
cxtoiBimties, stretching backwards, and a^ 
piugdinating toward each ofber, resemlne 
jilii fifis, and thus form a connecting link 
^IkiiWeen the hind extrsnutics df cetaceous 
nnisnals, and of quadrupeds. Tbe natoral 
' bisl^ of cetaceous aninoids has been but 


little studied. WhaMnoden ihelt variety 
and giadhtion to extend upwards to water 
monkeys, whose riqmess arising irom su- 
perior cunning* and whose niinueiieis aris- 
mg foom superior structure* nuw have ea- 
atued them, amid the trackless unxatbomahle 
ocean, so as to elude human ken, as to have 
hitherto held naturalists sceptical with re- 
gard to the existence and nature of mer- 
maids. Indeed msa bos but a scanty know- 
ledge of the inhabitants of the deep. Of the 
various aqueous strata, and their aiproptiate 
inhabitants, he knows but little ; for the 
few which he ciUfi&j^es and drags up, cob 
give him but little information of the swarm- 
ing multitudes and varieties tlist are left bo- 
hiud. In the fathomless deptlis and re- 
cesses of the pervading ocean, miles below 
the sarface, there may dwell niimbcrlrea 
creetims which the l^t of di^ hos never 
readied, and to whose retreats the grasping 
hand of man can never penetrate.*’ 

The motions of birds are discussed 
in a manner equally agdjeable. Tliesc, 
as most of our reutiers may have ob- 
served, liave a twofold locomotion, and 
two sorts of locomotive iiihtriimcnts, 
i. e. they both hop and* fly, and have 
both legs and wiufjs. Tlieir legs arc, 
comparatively fipeakinpj, very incifi- 
cieut members — serving little purpose 
but that of hopping alxiut and alight- 
ing— and being quite .inade(|uate for 
flight or pursuit. They have never- 
thelesR a very curious structure, and 
yet not more curious than simple. 
Wo .'ll! know, that in our bodies the 
inusck's which bend the toes ore part- 
ly in the leg, partly in the thigh, and 
arc connected togetluT in such a way, 
tiiat a bending of the limb produces 
an instantaneous contraction of the 
toes ; so that the weight of* the body, 
which bends tlic thigha and legs, 
forces the toes at every stop to 
grasp the ground. It is," wiys the 
Doctor, in virtue of this contrivance 
that a bird can sleep securely on the 
highest twig ,* nor can the pcroli be 
left without an extension of the limbs, 
whicli ahnultaiieously looi>ens the toes 
from the bold, and projects the body 
into the air.'* Afler explaining the 
structure of the wing at great length, 
he makes a digression, touching the 
well-known wish of oil children and 
true lovers, viz. that tlkC human race 
had been equipped with wings. 
He remarks, first of all, that the pos- 
session of* wings is not a matter of so 
great utility os is generally supposed 
by those who want them. Birds, in 
spite of their wings, are generally the 
prey of terrestrial auimais— witness 
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the Moors at this moment stained with 
blood 80 many erratic brethren^ 
the quill. Moreover, the excessive 
locomotive talents of birds seems to 
engross them so much oa to render 
tliem nearly unfit for any other kinil 
of exertion. Even without wings, as 
the doctor sapiently insinuates, the 
greater part of mankind, and the 
whole of womankind are too volatile. 
What would have been the use of 
boarding-schools had young ladies been 
possess^ of good strong pinions be« 
tw(^n their shoulder-blades ? We 
fear their wings would have been the 
only points in which too many of them 
would then have resembled a set of 
beings to which, even as they arc at 
present, they are much too frequently 
likened— need we add that we mean 
angebf But the passage is so cre* 
clitable to Dr Cross, that we must give 
it as it stands. 

Even witliout wings mankind arc too 
volatile ; and with the lightness of body ite- 
cessoxy to flying, would have been quite 
unflt for the orainaiy duties, much more 
for the hardier aciliicvomcnts, of human life. 
The aerial tribes, whose highway is tlie at- 
mosphere, and whose perdicb are the udanch 
and continents that rise at convenient dis- 
tances out of the wide ocean, present « pic- 
lure of mere lociHaotinn, grown into such 
exuberance, as to have engrossed abnost the 
whole energy of the ommal, and to have 
licld the higlier organs diminutive and tri- 
butary. Gilding and hovering above, in 
counterfeit supcrinteudonce of the suiiaoe 
below, seeming with gambols in the ait to 
mock, and with tlic stately marth of a biped 
on the eartli, to mimick, pedestrian man,—, 
as if designed for a moral to teach hhn « 
striking lesson of humility, and a still moxe 
striking demonstration, fium how far the 
lowest animal faculty can be carried, of the 
vast room whidi must still lie before the hu- 
man faculties for improvement-^these fea- 
thered tribes are virtually but quadrupeds, 
with their four feet divi^ between the two 
dements upon which th^ travd ; nay, in 
the B^e of quadrupeds, rank immedwtely 
above the rqnales. The wmged tribes may 
be viewed as outcasts and outkws frim 
terrestrial possessions and terrestrial so- 
ciety tlic language of Swift, by the 
mouth of die imder, os ** vagabonds with- 
out house or home, without stock or in- 
heritance, bom to no possession but a pair 
of wings,** — which have thus been bestow- 
ed, not for the sake of animd superiority, 
but of leaching ftiod that hod ethorwise been 
iiMceessihle, and of occupying a r^ion that 
had otherwiso been vacant for fife.’* 

From the bird that has both legs 
and win^, the transition is easy to 
the only living creature endowed with 


the five senses, andaback^lOgpjalOliltt 
bargain, whi^ baa ndther m mwm 
the Other— Yiddioet the serpeBi. The 
Doctor’s views this i&terestingwiiie** 
ped is indeed worthy of the name of 
Fhjt sico*Thcological. Even die era- 
comle has fbur meb-^fidies have fins-^ 
most of the mollttaooua animals have 
tentacidir— crabs and lobsters have ar* 
ticulated limbs, as every one knows 
that has ever dined at Newhaven.— 
Most of libe insects have kgs or, wings 
on both. Even of the very zoophitea 
some have moveable spines— tbeser^ 
pent alone is an anomafy in the midst 
of animals, and fijrms an intenrupticHi 
in their gradation— a Inreak in the emi# 
tinuousness of their systom.’* 

** That on oaimal of such passions and 
powers should be nectositated to trail its 
length in dose pronation over the earth’s 
rougime^ is quite unaccountable upon na- 
tural principles, but tallies well with the 
doom zacoraed in Sacred Writ—** Thou 
art carted above oil cattle, and above every 
beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou 
gu.** The sentence pronounced seems to 
imply that die animal had originally pos- 
sested feet, which eitlier were, os a penal 
forfeitute, stricken off, or allowed to decay 
through disuse, consequent on the assump- 
tion of .the lying posture. Whether thw 
animal was choeen, on account of its cruel- 
ty, as the most suitable instramentflxr efiecU 
.fiig the diabolical purpose against mankind, 
or WhetbOT the cold cruelty of that animal, 
now become proverbiid, may have partly 
resulted ftom the Divine curse— certamly 
the Arch-fiend could not possibly have re- 
ceived a truer representative in the dhape 
of flesh and blood. The lachrymal fi^and 
for supplying tears is altogether awantiog ; 
and ^nerally the salivary glands, instM 
of saliva, furnish venom, of which the foog* 
are the eonduite and inoculators. Of 
benignity there is netie-.-of sympathy there 
is none— remorse 'there is ncMie. Well 
was that gUstening and variegated suiflue 
calculated to delude artlesss, credulous wo- 
man, from suspecting those eyes without « 
tear — and those ears deaf to the almeks of 
fear and to the gro)^ of agony— and that 
heart, through which the blo^ that cir- 
culates is cold— and that mouth, whose sole 
duty is to grasp, and while grasping to 
poison — and that throat which o^s wide 
for devounng— and (hat maw, so insatiable 
as to glut Shelf, at every meal, into a long 
continued lethargy.” 

The Doctor ascends from ibe ser^* 
{lent to quadrupeds, thus {brciDg him 
into a sort of link between tbein and 
birds. He observes in the outset, &at 
it is no wonder nature should have 
made so many quadmmds, because no 
number of feet less than Tuasz con 
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for any piece of 
ftoitttre^nrtg ibor feet provides 
for accideiit»**4ad ibior Ibet are just as 
edectual in every way as Ibur hiimlred 
TFould be ; in j^t more would be an 

incumbranee* The quadrupedal ibrin 
is decidedly the b^t ^ mere terres* 
trifd locometiDn.’ ' J^peds walk or trot 
-quadrupeds alone gallcm. Man, even 
the most active of liis kind, may al- 
most be said to be a stationary animal^ 
wben'pompared with a dromMary^ an 
antelope, a Bengalee tyg^, or even a 
hare. But man was not made a qua- 
^ped, because his limbs were iikMd- 
od to serve purposes very superior to 
those of mere locomotion. A few of 
the lower tribes can lift 'their paws 
from the ground in assistance to ftic 
mouth ; hut this is only to be done at 
the eiipense of losing the power of lo- 
comotion for the moment, ur at least 
of greatly weakening it 

The limbs of the ape, although ter- 
minated with the similitude of han^, aie 
all nccesaaiy to the peculiar locomotion Of 
this carious auximoL The ape being an m- 
lubitant of the wood, and having its path 
through the midst of trees, ^ above the 
reach of the more formidable inhabitants of 
the forest, must sustain iudf by means of 
its three limbs, whilst pulling the nut and 
conveying it into the mouth with its fourth, 
and must ply all the four in bvinging slong 
Jtoiu branch to branch, so nimbly that nml- 
titudes have disappear^ more rapidly than 
the eye could Ibllow. The npo uien, with 
all its hand'like feet, is' quite a local being, 
oltogeth^:! unfit, even hsM it the spirit, for 
traversing the eartlf s extensive surface. The 
king itself of the apes, stout, ilcrce, and 
armed with the dub, dares not venture far 
from its wood ; so unsteady is its footing on 
the two liind feet, and so dcfcncele&s does 
the animal become when the other two also 
take the ground. 

** But in.ihc human limbs there is a com- 
plete distinetbn into feet and lumds— a fiiir 
division of labour into going and doing. In 
virtue of this complete distinction, mim has 
his standing upon the smallest possible area 
of ground, «o that mighty conventions can 
CD^t or oo-eperato^as bis pond^cous 
famin, instead of bearing down with the 
. puzdtase of a long fiurly poised upon 
tlie centre of gravity-%as his sensed at thdr 
higheet elevation— and luU( two limbs ex- 
empted from tocomodoo, oad devoted to 
that diversified aetbn, of which all that we 
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renders Idnu even in his lowest capacity of 
a rude Indian hunter, capable, even witliout 
the aid of shelters, or of confederacies, to 
face and to subdue the wildest and the most 
formidable of aohuals— and that, along with 
the wisdom inherited from nature, and ini- 

S roved by education, gives him the un- 
oubted stqxremacy over the whole animated 
world.” 

>lo concludes the section with the 
following fine possogt' : 

** It ia We that all comparison of man 
with other animals becomes nugatory. To 
place him at the head of the classification, 
and to give hini^ an order by himself, is but 
a poor apology for bringing him into the 
company of hrateo-r^br placing him in the 
same catalogue with his foo^ For the 
double purpoie of dt^tming man ftom plum- 
ing liiaiseif upon erji^s cuminon to irra- 
ttonai aoiinals and rational, and of com- 
pleting tlie nadation scale of animality, Na- 
ture lias hem out, os a beacon, the humi- 
liating spectacle of a brute endowed with 
Uie semblance of humanity, actually reared 
'on its hind legs, and, that the caricature 
might be coui]^ete, grasjiing a dub in its 
fore-feet. Wiiat a humiliating lesson must 
a troop of Ourang-outangs, standing in mar- 
tial array upon a neighbouring lull, have 
afihrded to tlie elated conqueror of the world, 
in the mkUt of that rapid career, which was 
accomplished by legs, and of iliose mighty 
conquests, which were achieved by arms i 
1.et not man then place liLs sole claim to 
distinetion from inferior animals to the ac- 
count of limbs. Never let biped become 
his dciinition, for there is a sturdy upe whii'h 
marches on two feet. Nor ever let the hu- 
iimii thumbs, as if humanity would pique 
itaclf upon such a badge, be snapped in con- 
tempt of the lower creation ; for an animal, 
whose very name is a proverbial term of re- 
proach, can almost retort the fiout Ifiom 
every limb. But although the mere nat- 
uralist, from bis arithmetic of members, is 
unable fairly to extricate himself from the 
infenur tribes ; yet tlie pliyuologist, by his 
strict investigation into Btructare and func- 
tion, can draw real distinctions out of no- 
minid similitudes— can show that the lower 
limb of the best formed Ounmg-ouiang is a 
very contrast to the shapely leg and foot of 
man— and that the best endeavour of the 
bpe to hobble forward from foot to foot, is 
the merest mockery of the human walk— 
and that although the fore-legs of many of 
the lower tribes are employed in more pur- 
poses than locomotion, yet it is not till we 
come up to apes that we see any thing like 
hands, nor till we arnve at the most ^ned 
of mankind that we see hands, in all their 


nee aroitod us, different ftom a wildemess, 

f are M^^s^eatiges. It is this very division 
4WMtSttr« into pedestrisd and manual— 
man to move so promptly, so stea- 
I so extensively, over the earth's 
Ice, and to do so much wherever he 
OS, and while he is yet moving— that 


delicacy of touch, and alacrity of motion. 
But to render ccm^lete the comparison of 
human motive organs with beetUd, the whole 
bony, muscular, and nervous stnictum must 
be taken on either side ; when it will be 
tound &at the humon body, although by 
no means Uie strongest, is by far the most 
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cfl'ccUvu or^an of moiion, and the most sen* 
!;itive or{;an of touch, in the vh61e range of 
Tsiaturo; — that, in the mechanical apparatus 
which man in common with the lowest rep- 
tile is dimmed so assiduously to ply for the 
iiuiiutcnancc of life, licuUh, and happiness, 
humanity holds :ill the rest of anini^ty at 
file immeasurable distance of a contrast, an'^ 
contains a summary and improvement of 
tliein all. Altlicnigli naturally terrestrial, 
man ivan travel tliruu^liout all the reruns 
of his dominions, every- where exercising 
dominution i—am. without fins, traverse the 
great deep, and a|ipro 2 >riatc the tinny race 
to Ills jdeasurcs or peccssidest— -can, with* ' 
uiu wings, ascend lOto the higher regions of 
llic thill eloiiiciit, whbsp^f^hercd inhabi* 
t. lifts iivc also doomed to^l^ Uie sport and 
the victims of litb l•lkhnd can not 

only devote the idiuniiitc treason to Ins ser- 
vice, but can ulsacntUiW thOi^amuiatc ma- 

tcrialb of Nature wiLh‘aeHvc motion and lo- 
comotion. The iiiinicnsc machinery which 
lius brought the arts, especially in tliis coun- 
try, to such a high state of improvement, 
and in a great iiiuahuie superseded manual 
labour, ho far from derogating from the hu- 
man liiiiuls, constitutes so many ^iroud ino- 
numenth of w'hat they liave achieved ‘re- 
sembles so many Imge liiiiig beings, of 
which man, althougli ho cun scara'Iy be 
discerned amongst the sliafts, the wheels, 
and the cyhndcrs, is tlic animaling ptin- 
ciplc. Thu human hands are now becom- 
ing master artists, whoso whole duty shall 
by-nnd-by consist in directing animals and 
clcmcnls to the performance of tiidr task.*’ 
All this forms, however, nothing 
more than the iiuioduction to Dr 
('ross'w book — the Imlk whereof is 
occupied with uiimitc descriptions of 
the huinay liiiihs, the tonus of which 
would, wc outipese, render tliem near- 
ly (|uile iinijitelligihle to our readers. 
Hut as not a few of them may possibly 
h.ivc bcTii walking all their days with- 
out ever thinking of the princijdes 
ujiim which their progression takes 
place, it may not be untuuliluble to 
mention, tlmt there arc two principles 
oil which our legs may move— namely, 
that of the and tiut of the 

w/iccL 'J'he sluggish walk— that is. 
the Priiice's-streCL laungiiig-steji — of 
wliich heavy idragoons always exhibit 
the inixst authentic specimen — is i»er- 
•formed eiitii ely on the principle of tlie 
wheel — the two limbs or simkes being 
alternately stretched forth past each 
other, ill order to receive and transmit 
the inoveable centre of htiuion gravity. 
I'hc energetic walk — thq Glasgow walk 


^r example — and all the' 
the run, arc performed upon the pnti* 
ciplc both of the wheel and ^ic spring. 
The leap is performed solely upon the 
principle of the spring, and may there- 
fo' c be considered as the most simple, 
elegant, and dignified of all the uses 
to whi(^ the lower extremities of man 
can be applied. 

It is a wonderful thing, and so it 
has always appeared to us, what a 
mighty variety> there is ip tlic legs, 
and feet, and hands of men. 1'he 
truth is, that there is just as mucli 
diversify in tlieso dv*spified and neglect- 
ed cxtrcinitie!^ im in the face, to which 
•Lavater has confined himself— or tlic 
cranium, which has as exclusively 
been worshipiicd by Gall and Sjnirz-^ 
heim; neither do we see any very 
gSod reason to doubt, that some future 
uge may be wise enough to turn out a 
philosopher who shall find siiflicicnt 
bymliols of all human passions and 
powers in the configuration of the toes 
and fingers. Indeed Dr Cross has 
some sentences wdiich would almost 
make UR suspect him of being ai» little 
inclined to hazard such a theory ; and, 
after all, were it to be carried only to 
a limited length, wo should perceive 
no harm ,in it. One thing is quite 
evident, that all feet and all hands are 
good in their way— that is, good enough 
for all tlic purposes to wdiicli their 
possessors would ever vohuilarily ap- 
ply them. No man with bhort, chub- 
by, dat-solcd feet, and piinmy ancles, 
ii? naturally inclined to run for a wager, 
or shew otf in leaping ’af a fair. No 
heavy-heeled splayfooted nian-monstcr 
cm think of taking lessons in the 
quadrille, without a degree of affecta- 
tion and vanity sufficient to darken in 
him tlic sure original light of all-wise 
Nature, lli-avy dragoons would ne- 
ver be flragoons^ nt all in like iiunner, 
if Nature hail her will — diat is, Uiey 
would never dismount nor learn the 
foot-exercibi’ — no, nor rise in the sad- 
dle, if they could help it. But hear 
Dr Cross : 

“ To walk h one thing— to walk well is 
another. The feet of all ammals, from the 
zuophitc which must be watclied ere its lo- 
comotion con be perceived, to the d'cer whidi 
puts tlie promptest of the senses at defiance ; 
from that being who can with difficulty 
wadiUe ihrough bis litdc domestic round, to 


* Some of our readers may nut know, that a dfugOQu is a soldier who serves eitlicr on 
horbubttck or on tool. 
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tnl^M whose tom is fit to he 
dcMcM on the ttmp of the worldi axe aU 
Buitable to llie respective individuals whose 
subservient instruments they are, and there- 
fore must be air considered perfoct in th^r 
kind* Men only who have the feet of - 
Pnk^ vantuie over the dieary deserts of 
Afrisov or the foot of a Kinneer will traverse 
the eicteiMive logleDB of Asia, or the feet of 
a Humbolilt will set out to explore the 
boumUess wilds of America* A Johnson 
may ftom his closet be conveyed round the 
Hebrides, without cither limbs or spirit for 
rightly these remarkable islands, 

or estimatina the character of its more 
interesting inhabitants. The supine lisUees 
diarioteer may detail his equipage and ac* 
Gommodation, may divert us about pos^- 
Uons and landlord, about caravans and 
caravansaries, ma^ idate the heiglus and 
liollows and habitatuHia visible from the 
vehicle upon wluch he lolls ; but it is only 
the pedestrian, the able and indefatigable 
pedestrian, who is able to penetrate throu^’ 


woods and thicken*, to pass defiles, and to 
trace out the winding of rivers and glens, 
and to scale mountains of everlasting snow, 
whence he may take a copy of Nature’s 
map stretchmg beneath and around him, 
who can extend the boundaries of get^praphy, 

or enlarge our knowledge of human cha- 
racter. It is in such a tra 'eUer, a^ after 
such journeying, that the human foot can 
be seen in all its surpassing mechanism. In 
the structure of sucli a foot, die best me- 
chanician that pver pondered or practised 
medianical powers, may be defied to slig- 
ht an alteration tliat could prove in the 
lightest degree advantageous, tliat would 
not i^tove wddedly detrimental either to 
motion or to aecuii^.” 

We expect to prest'nt our readm 
with a review of the more scientific 
piu'ts and merits of this treatise, by 
our friend. Dr Peter Morris, in an 
early Number. 


TAANSLATIOW OF A MAMUSC&ll'T, FOUNJ3 AMONU THE BAGGAGE OP A FBLNCH 
OFFICER KILLED AT 'WATERLOO. 


Whether the lines I' now scr&wl 
may ever fall into other hands besides 
my own, I know not. If not;, the 
knowledge of my crimes and ntl^ry 
will go with me to the grave ; i 
should wish it otherwise, because a rcr 
ktion so fatal as mine might be of use 
to others^ who, like myself^ arc the 
slaves of passion. A true and foithfiil 
relation it shall be in every particular, 
because 1 sworn to myself to 
conceal nothing. Names only are ak 
tcred ; not from any fear of the 'world’s 
reprfMich falling upon myself, to whom 
it could do no greater injury than has 
already befallen me ; but because 1 am 
unwUiing that others who were inno- 
cent, should come in for a shore in that 
reproach. 

I was born in a villngc within a few 
imles of Bourdcaux, of respectable, 
though not rich piorents.. My father 
had been in trade, and was unfortu- 
Qfitfi; md having saved as much from 
the wreck of his fortune as would sup- 
port hxs family witli tolerable comfort 
iitj^vacy, he* wisely resolved not to 

risk hk lui upon the doublfhl prospect 
of making it better. He accordingly 
retired to a Btnall country house, with 
mymotber, myself, and four daughters, 
asni there devoted his life to the care 
and education of lus children. 

Hav^ learned by experience, th«Tt 
the obminercc of France was not iti‘ So 
flourishing a state as to secure wealtli 


to every speculator, and as his circum- 
stances were not sucli as could audio- 
rise his sending me into the army, he 
determined to breed me up to the j)ro- 
fcBsioD of medicine, hoping that 1 
might soon acquire a competency, and 
so be enabled to provide a home for 
my in(»ther and sisters,’ in case he 
should die before them. Would to 
Goil he had bound me apprentice to 
the meanest mechanical trade, or had 
suiiercd me to follow my own inclina- 
tion, and gone as a volunteer into the 
service. But I am digressing. With 
this view I was instructed in the learn- 
ed languages, and at the age of seven- 
teen was sent to Paris for the purpose 
of studying rny profession. O that I 
had died before I reached it, and thus 
escaped the guilt and ^ctchcduess 
which were my lot But it was other- 
wise ordained, and I reached the me- 
tropolis full of all tliose delighted sen- 
sations which every youth experiena*8 
on first entering into life. Vet I was 
studious and regular in my habits; 
for jthough I was naturally as much 
inclined to gayety and dissipation as 
any of my companions, I knew that 
my fatlicr was poor, and could with 
difliculty support me at the university 
at all. I’his knowledge, and the ex- 
treme love I bore to the most indulgent 
of parent.^, kcjit a continual restraint 
over my inclinations ; and I beheld 
iny class-fellows go to balls, masque- 
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radcs, and plays^ without Joining thcnn ; 
not indeed with indifference, hut with 
resignation. In this state of inno- 
cence four months glided past, du- 
ring which, though 1 was not without 
many moments in which chagrin and 
discontent were tlie prevailing feelings 
in my breast, I never felt for any 
length of time whnt it was to be sc- 
tiously unhappy. 13ut at the end of 
tliat time a change took place in my 
circumstances, which to any other man 
would have been the cause. of real and 
lierinaneiit ha]>piiiess, and which to 
me was the cause of slcute and per- 
manent misery. 

I was returning one night from a 
late lecture, through one of those dark 
bye streets witli which our capital 
abounds, when tlie cry of murder 
alaimcdme. I ran towards the spot 
from whence the noise seemed to pro- 
ccihI, and observed a single man strug- 
gling with three others, who hod got 
him down and were trampling upon 
his body. Being armed with a heavy 
cudgel I immediately flew to his as- 
sistance, aud with a blow stretched 
one of his assailants on the earth. The 
other two, terrified by the fall of their 
comrade, and believing, 1 suppose, that 
more aid was at hand, took to their 
heels ; and wliiJst I was employed in 
lifting tilt; wounded stranger, » the third 
likewise made his e&.ca|X‘. 

Why sliould I enter so minutely into 
the partieulai's of a transaction, wliich 
only serve to throw my future deeds 
into a darker shade ? The man whom 
1 litid saved was , the ChcA^alicr St 
Pierre, one of the most noble, most 
geiKTOus of human beings. He was 
returniiigfrom the Theatre of Feydeau, 
w'hen the rubbers attacked him; and 
having warily defended himself, he 
was severely hurt in the sciifHe. I 
conducted him to hij lodgings in the 
Place Vendome, and having promised 
to wait upon him next morning, 1 
left him to the care of his servant, and 
look my leave. 

On the morrow I did not forget my 
promise, and 1 was received with every 
mark of afiectionate regard. St Pierre 
was just three years older than my- 
self, and was a captain in the 10th 
hussars. He was a man of go^ fami- 
ly and connexions, and being like- 
wise bles.sed with a heart of more than 
human mildness, he inuigiiied himself 
under obligations to me too great for 


him ever to repay. 
declared himself my nicfld,' m* 
fered to assist me to the Utmost of his 
ability in any way whi^ 1 should de« 
sire. My predilection for the army still 
continued; 1 told him of it; and in a 
few days 1 was appointed a comet iii 
the some regiment witli my friend. 

Conscious, however, that 1 bad taken 
too decisive a step without consulting 

mv father, I immediately wrote to him 
a mil account of the whole . allldr ; not 
forgetting to dwell at great Icngtli 
upon the mighty interest of the Che- 
valier, and upon tlie glorious pros- 
pects which were now befere me. 
'Hie result of this letter 1 awaited with 
some anxiety ; but it was favourable, 
and my transport was complete. All 
was now joy aiid delight witli me. 
St Pierre insisted u|)on my sliaring his 
lodgings, and as my excellent father, 
together with bis approval of my coi|p 
duct, had sent me all the money lia 
could raise, both by his own futtSte 
and by his credit, I was speedily 
equipped ^ such a style as not to dis- 
^ace my new friend. By Kim 1 was 
introduced to the gay circle .of his 
a^quaintanccs-^I was received amongst 
them much to my own satisfaction ; 
and in a few days the quiet retired 
student of physic was converted Ihto 
the polite and fashionable Comet Dun 
main of the loth hussars. 

About a week after tliis change had 
taken j)lace, I was conducted by my 
friend to the house of Madame 8t 
Omar. It was a fete in honour of her 
daughters birth-day, W'bo had just 
completed her seventeenth year. The 
aparuiK'iits were brilliantly illuminat- 
ed, and crowded with beauty and 
fashion ; but from the moment of my 
entering tlicm I saw nothing save .Julia 
St (hnar. I was introduced to her by 
St Pierre himself os his preserver, and 
she extended her hand to me with a 
smile— 0 such a smde.— Years have 
elapsed, but it has never faded from 
my memory. 1 danced with her ; St 
Pierre was still too ill to dance ; I 
8})oke to her of fifty things, but my 
conversation returned always to the 
same subject. I watched her during, 
the whole evening, and once or twice 
saw a blush iqion her cheek when our 
eyes chanced to meet. 1 'beheld St 
Pierre pay her the roost marked at- 
tention, and a throb of jealousy beat 
at my heart ; but I repressed it, be- 
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itaiido t ll6vi|gjht she received his at- 
tentions with coldness. I returned to 
my lodgings madly in love. 

y Yon remember tJiat lovely girl 
with whom yow dancetl,” said St 
Pierre^ as we sat together ncxtraoniing 
at bre^ast 

** Uemember her !” cried I ; “ I 
shall never forget her/' St Pierre 
looked grave. ** She is t<» be mine, 
my ixiend, on Moinlay.” Ynur’s on 
Monday!" cried 1, in a voice of an- 
guish." “ Yes, Jlumahi,” replicHl hc- 

Does it grieve you to leurn inat your 
ftiend is to be so soon made happy 
with the hand of the woman be 
adores?” “Oh, no, no!” I replied, 
scarce* articulately ; “ I am happy, 
very happy, to hear you are so Ibrtu- 
nate.” 

I rose and Ictl the room, for I could 
not dissemble to him, and walked out 
into the air to cool my bmiu iiiid rc« 
solve upon something. To bo uil- 
fuithfiil to my l)enefjietor was impos- 
sible. 1 (h‘tiTmiiied to stiHe my psis- 
sion in tlic bud, seo he|^only once 
more, anti set off next »lay to join my 
regiment now on the Spanish frontier, 
oil ! that I had gone without secidg 
her. * 

In the evening I went to Madam St 
Omar's, withoiit coininntiiaiting my 
intention to St Pierre. Madam St 
Omar wan from home, but Julia was 
within. It was a balmy evening in 
May — she At*as sitting in an apartuicnt 
which commanded a beautiful pros- 
peel of the garden of the 'rhuilh nes — 
the casement was open, and the twi- 
light was a ])pru. telling. 1 hi sought 
her to sing, and accompany herstlf 
upon the harp. She did so. The song 
was of love, and 1 heard her voice 
tremble at that jiart wlim* the poet 
says', 

“ Kven in another's amis, 

rn think of (hco alom*." 

I was leaning over lur entranced. It 
vras loo mneh for me. The arm wlmli 
rested uinni her chair slid insensibly 
round her ^|ul I told my I'ltai 
secret. Oh, (hnff^'wU'at shall* I iwiy 
were iny ieclings wdn n I loimd my 
love rctiirntsh At iirsL they were of 
rajitiire .‘done but the iu‘\t inomeni 
the recollection of my friend and beiie- 
fhetor eanii* ui>on me, and I shniidv 
f^om her in dismay. She looked hor- 
ror-struck. Ihit you are anblher s," 
1 cried, “ and that other is my friend. 
Oh, Julia, us be unhappy, but we 


shall never he guilty !” So saying, 1 
.«;ii;itclieil up my hat and hurried out 
of the bouse. 

I flew to our lodgings, but my con- 
science struck n ‘ could uot fiice 

St l*ierrc. Fortunately In* out, 
and was not to return tdl lute next 
day* I sent him a hurried note, 
mentioning that 1 had receivi'd a sud- 
den order to join ; ami le.i\iug it upon 
his table next morning, I threw my- 
st*]f into a voitiirc, and, without qUfki 
stopping to'rest, arrived ut itayoiiM 

Here I passed some weeks in, great 
uneasiness of mind, which was n^ re- 
lieved either by the silly cortlnerBarion 
of my brother officers, or the 
of St Pierre's marriage, ivhich lie in 
due time communicated. This last 
piece of intoUigciice, imlceil, came upon 
me like a death-blow; for though I 
knew It must come, yt't even that cc*i- 
taiiity did not lighren it. In this smie J 
continued, without any comtbrl, except 
W'liat I dt'rived from tiu* rumours now 
uilont, that our regiment ivas soon ti*. 
join our brave ;nmy in driiing ilie 
Fiiglish out of Spam- 

In idumt a mouth after I hatl quit- 
ted Pans, St IHnTc arrived, hringin}.' 
with him «n order to ci'oss the l*yre- 
nees. All was now bustle and ju'»*- 
p,iration ; but for mo, new troubles 
awaited me. 'J'o drown my sorrow 1 
had plunged into dcMp.ition, and wm*-! 
now so iiiiieh in debt that 1 could not 
move. What u> do I kmwnot. 1 
could not apply to my relations, be- 
cause they had not the means of .ex- 
tricating me from mj diffieultie'<. St 
pill re saw my distress; for haviner 
loft Julia behind him, wc once more 
occniued the saino lodgings^ By in- 
quiiiug among the otlicr officers, he 
soon diseovereil tlie, cause of at Jrast 
part of my cli.igrin ; and this ■ most 
iKihle of uu n, most generous of IVii'uds, 
dischargid my bills, and set me at 
liberty to murch with tlie regiment. 

My Inibiiiess is not to describe sce- 
nery, nor to give a detail of the events 
of a campaign. With my own feel- 
ings alone am l" conctruid. Our 
march wMs lorn; ; but, partly from the 
constfiiit eliaiigo of partly from 
the jintieipatioiifi of glory I now ev- 
]>era need, the jH-Tiod which it occut»ied 
wras to me like a gleam of sunshine in 
a Rlorniy dny. 1 was almost hajipy, 
that 1 to .say, 1 forgot my sorrows for 
the Uini and entered with elKH*rful- 
ncss into the sports and merriment of 
ti 
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those about me. St Pierre aiid 1 oc- 
cnj)ie<l the same tt‘u(. We were con- 
htant couipaiiioiis even on drty — for I 
was the cornet of his troop ; and we 
now 1ov(‘d (‘ach other as friciiils have 
seldom h)ved. 

At length we reached the army. 
We found it in front of the lines of 
Torres Vedras, whither the Englisii 
had retreated ; and we c^nHdontJy ex- 
])ected that our first assault upon tlic«e 
lines would drive them into the sea. 
Wt» W’lTo c1isai)])oiuted ; for they main- 
tained their position^ and compelled us 
to retire, St Pierre and I were to- 
gether during the whole day, till to- 
wards the close of llio action, when 
the throng of flying troops sciiorated 
us. at la^Jt we h.a]tcd, I eager- 

ly imiuired for him. A soldier inforni- 
cd me he was killed. In the depth of 
aifliction 1 sought the regiment, and 
what was my joy when I touiul my- 
self loekeil in ins arms. His horse 
hml bi*pn shot under him, and his fall 
h.ul gi\cn rise to the soldier’s story. 

Ill this .munner nearly two years 
elayised. At tJu' clos^ o<‘ every action 
St Pierre and I siMightetich oilier, and 
met n« those u lio love d(» irii'Ct when 
both liavo escaped iiniK'ndmg danger. 
Oiir troops fought hravi'ly; Imt what 
eoulil tliey do ag/iinsl :i superior force, 
and an exaspeiatetl pojiMlaee. W 
iviTC di iveii from to jvwl ; our hag- 
gage was ]>Iumh nil .nul our wounded 
slam by the (huiill.is; till, finally, 
onr generals weiv eliangod, and a re- 
treat 111 form was liegun. , It was long 
and toib'-ouie. Not a nfoment was 
given for r<’pi*st' — not a po^ition was 
seized, though iiKiiiy strong jiositions 
were [jasscd over ; and wc who bhmght 
up the rear were harassed by con- 
tinual skirmishes. At length wc halt- 
ed upon the heights of Vitroria, where 
we trusted tliat at least some time 
wonld be given for recruiting our ax- 
biinstcd Ptrcnglli. Jlut we wore dc,»- 
ceived. The English attacked us when 
we dreamt not of being attacked, and 
our army was routed almost without 
resistance. Ti'he greatiT [lart of the 
cavalry had been already sent otf to 
join tlic Emperor. Onr’ii was almost 
the only reguneiit left, consequently 
upon us much of tho toil of this day 
devolved. We did what we could to 
check the pursuing enemy ; but what 
could our exertions avail agfdiist odds 
.so ticmondons. After charging six 
times, we likewise fled. The enemy s 


horse followed. St 
lied ami charged, and I ffell ixSieted 
with wounds. St Pierre wouli not 
leave me- lie sprang ftoin Iiis horse, 
placed me before hi»n, and holding me 
on, tor i could not keep my He-at, ciit 
his way with me through the middle 
of tlie c‘iitemy. 

It was night before we stopped or 
my woundw could be dresscil. I had 
fainted frmn loss of blood, and whi^n 
the surgeon examined my hurts he 
shook his bend. Tlierc were two sabre 
cuts on my head, and* a ball through 
ray right arm. From a state of in- 
sensibility I was quickly recovered, 
and jmt to bed ; but I was given to 
understand that there was no chance 
of my recovery. Oh, that tliesc prog- 
nostications had been realized. But 
lot me proceed. 

St Pieriv watched me with more 
than a brother’s care ; he sat by my 
bed-sidti, admin iMcreil with hi.s own 
hands whatever was ordered by tho 
sui^eon, and wept over me when he 
MW me writhing in agony. On the 
ihird day 1 felt .so great a dimiimtiou 
of pain, and so overpowering a lassi- 
tudi‘ Htcal over me, that I took it for 
grunted the niouification bad alrc-ady 
rommtneCd. Ibb’eving tberelbro that 
my lust liour was ajiproacbiug, I call- 
<‘d for St Pierre. lie drew back the 
curtain — for he wav waUhing beside 
me. 

“ St Pierre,” I said, in a feeble 
tune,’*' 1 cannot die without confes.«i- 
ing to you my villainy and ingr.ati- 
tmle. 1 love Juliti — I have loved her 
from the momt'nt you introduced me 
to her ; and llunigli 1 knew she was 
your brill 0 , I told her of ray love.” 

My <lear Dumain,” cried llie no- 
ble St Pierre, *' I knew it all already. 
Julia, the hiorning after our in«irriug 
confessed tlie whole transaction. Had 
I but known it sooner she should have 
been yours.” 

This was too much fi>r me. I burst 
into tears, nnd, overcome by my fccl- 
ingR, I fainted. In dropping my head 
ujion the pillow, the baiuiagcR gave 

ay, and my wounds bled afrcsli. St 
Pierre ran for the surgeon — ^lic W'as not 
to be found; but accidentally meeting 
anotiuT, lu; brought liim to my cham- 
ber. On beholding the manner in 
which my hurts were dressed, tliis 
surgeon lih-ed uj) his eyes in amaze- 
ment ; and stripping off all the ban- 
dages, he re-ilresfc.ed them hunself, de- 
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cl|uring ih»t In a few days I should be 
able to travel. Before tliey clapstvl 'l 
liad recovered my senses — nor ctui I 
say whcflier the sensations I 
riouced, on bearing tliat my life was 

not really in danger, were agrecablt', 
or the reverse. Now, indeed, I know 
well wliat they might have btH.'n. 

I shall not dwell louder uiani my 
convalescence. In a fortnight I was 
declared out of dungi'i- ; but, at the 
same time, 1 was desired to rctutu to 
my native place for the beiittit of niy 
health. I’or ibis piujiose lukive of ab- 
sence was given me, and along with it 
I was pii'sented willi a troop vacant in 
the eorjis. 

'I’lie evening before niy departure, 
St Pierre entered iny chamber. l)u- 
inain,** he said, let us forget the 
conversation which ]).issed betvreeii ns 
some time ago. I cannot now make 
you hapjiy, neither am I hapi>y my- 
self; but* lei not aii> circumstance 
break off our fiiendship. In you 1 
have the most unbounded coniidemv. 
In .lulia my confidenee equally grt'aU 
To con\ ince you of this, 1 have desir- 
ed her to pay a visit to an aunt of 
mine in Bourdeaiix : you w'ill there- 
fore see her when you retuui thither. 
Tell her that 1 envy yon your wounds, 
as they liave been the ineuii-s of send- 
ing you to her." 

\Vdiat could I say in return for con- 
duct NO noble 1 w^rung his hand, 
but answered not a word. Oh, that 
lie had put less trust in a villain ! 

1 was received by my relations with 
the wannest affections. ]\Iy battles, 
my wounds, my honours, my lenown, 
were the sole subjects of conversation 
in the village, dulli, too, who was 
now with the Countess of -— 7 -, sent 
to inquire after my healtli. 1 waited 
Upon her next day. 

Wien I entered the saloon, I was 
intruiluced to the countess, who soon 
retired, leaving us togetht'r. I trem- 
bled all over to find myself again alone 
with Julia. “ Dumain," sahl she, 

1 have long wished for such an op- 
IMrtunity a.s this of speaking a feiv 
words to you. Vou have acted like a 
man of honour. There Is notv an in- 
j superable bar between our loves, but 
we shall still be friends. Though 1 
may not regard you with any w'anner 
feeUiigs, be assured of iny Listing es- 
teem and rc'spect.” She held out her 
liaud to me with a countenance little 
moved, except that a faint blush part- 


ly overspread it. I grasped it warmly, 
but imnii*<liately checked myself. “ Ves, 
Julia," 1 replied, “.we shall indeed 
he fi lends, and our friendship shall be 
efini'd by the reeolleetitm that, hud 

not circumstances intervent'd, it might 
liave borne u dearer title.’ Oh, vain 
deluhi\e thought, that where love has 
once been, it can ever give jilace to 
friendship. 

No matter. We fancied ourselves 
friends, and nothing inori*. We sought 
each others society with all the eager- 
ncs.M of lovers ; and as my eouiu vion 
with St Pierre was well known, the 
scandalous world spoke not out against 
us. Weeks passru hi this delight- 
ful slate. Wc wore still muoceiit, yet 
we were every day more and more 
convinced of the real state of our seii- 
liineiitB. 

I hud been several months at home, 
and the perioil of‘ my leaxe was flisi 
expiring, 'i'he Jay of my clejiartiire 
WJis at length fixed — I had hnt oui* 
other w’eek to remain. VN'oiihl that 1 
had died beftm* that week came ! 

1 <et im* not tUjnk of what followed, 
'J’lu‘ thin veil which'had hitlierfo hung 
over our i 7 es, the thouuht of a si jia- 
vation tore from them. \\\' again 
confi'ssed a passion cloirhly guilty, and. 
Oil God! Oh (iod! my friend was 
disliimoured. 

When (onec guilty of such a ernue 
ns 1 had coiuiuitted, how doe^ the 
mind of a man become thoroughly di*- 
praifd. i now ihoiiglu of* ht Pierre 
wilJi aversion : 1 even wislusl, that on 
my return to the army I niighl liiid 
him no more. With this was joined 
a terrible apprehension for the eonse- 
fjuviices of my intrigue, and 1 left 
Bourdeaux with the thoughts of a ile- 
Tiion ther than of a man. l\>(>r 
Julia was, like niyself, complehdy 
wretched. O guilt !* thy pleasures an 
shqrt-livcd ; thy tortures are eternal. 

On my return to the regiment, I 
found St Pierre promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant - Colonel, and loaded 
w ith honours. Our regiineut was dis- 
mounted, and formed part of thcfoice 
destined for garrisoning Bayonne, 
which it was every day expected wouhl 
Ik* invested. It was bore I rejoined 
it. St Pierre met me with open ifnns. 
lie inquired after Julia with all the 
fondness of an affectionate husband, 
but I thought he looked su,spieious 
while he spoke. Yet it might have 
been no more than the wlii 8 i>crfl of' 
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my own cuiiscicntM.*, which f^vc him 
tliut ap|H*arance. Ocrtain it is^ liow- 
over, that he was iiuich chanpjeil. lie 
was pale and thin ; aiid though he 
Ntill smiled beautifully Avhen he spoke, 
it was languidly. 

I had not been above six weeks in 
Hayonne, when I received a letter 
from .Juli. 1 , giving the most fatal in> 
tclhpenee. My fears were but too 
tireadfully realized. She was preg- 
nant; 1 gazed upon the letter in a 
stupor. Slie conjured me to save her 
from iiitumy and death ; she hinted 
some fearful things^ but she proposed 
no plan. J' or me, my thouglvta were 
too confused to arrange any thing like 
j plan. 1 thought of quitting my re- 
giment, and dying with her to some 
foreign country, (iod ! 1 even thought 
of assassinating St Pierre, The for- 
mer idea, however, was generally pro- 
\aloiit, hut I had no time to realize 
it ; for our garrison was drivt-n with- 
in the walls, and the English army 
sat down before the place. 

Let those who can, imagine what 
were now my feelings. C’ut off from 
all coinimiuicatiou, even by letter, 
with tlu* woman whom I loved more 
than soul and body, and whom I had 
roiued. Ignorant even of her situa- 
tion, and without the h()[)c of being 
•ihle to hoe her again, perliaps for ever; 
at all events, till it was too late to as- 
sist her. Half mad, 1 sometimes 
thought of deserting to the enemy ; 
hut what W'ould they have done for 
me ? A deserter w'ould not be triit^ted 
with Ills liberty. Yet I was forced to 
eonliiiiK' thus for upwards of a month. 
It was then wc ItMi'iied, for the tirst 
lime, of the change in the govern- 
ment. 

When the news arrived, St Pierre 
came to me wdth a face lighted up 
wuth transjiort. 1 .shall soon be 
with Julia jigain,'^ cried he ; and 
then I .shall be the happiest man on 
earth.” I turned awa) my face, for 1 
dared not look at him. I attempted 
to .speak, but the words died upon my 
lips, 1 rushed iix)m the ajiarinient. 

I flew to the southern rampart, 
with Uie iutentiou of escaping, if pos- 
sible, through our own guards, and 
those of the enemy. It was evening ; 
and just as I had reacheil the gate, 1 
w.'is met by an aid-dc-cainp, who told 
me wluit immediately caused an alter- 
ation in my plan. We were tliat night 
to make a sortie. 


I hastened bai-k to St 

I found busy in preparing frtr the biWh 
iness of the night. The order which 
lie had received had eftaced all recol- 
lection of the scene between us in tlic 
moriang. The regiment was already 
under arms, and at midnight was to 
advance. What horrible ideas now 
rushed upon my brain. I even pray- 
(h 1 tliat 8t Pierre might falL 
At the appointed hour vre attacked. 
There was no light, except what the 
stars emitted, till tlie heavens were il- 
luminated by the flashes of our guns. 
The slaughter was great, because the 
combat was obstinate. At length wc 
began to tall back. Wc were in the 
rear of the whole column. St Pierre 
and I were together in the rear of all, 
mingling every now and then with the 
enemy. Yet ncitlier.of us wa.s hurt, 
thoi^h I hoped that eve^ bullet was 
ilestinod for the heart of my friend. 

My wishes, however, were vain. Wc 
reached the gate. St Pierre turned to 
me. " Now, Dumain,” cried he, 
all is over. No more chances of being 
separated from Julia.” The name 
rung in iny ears — a frenzy seized my 
brain — my pistol vras in my hand — I 
fired — and St Pierre fell dead at my 
feet. , 

Stupified with horror, I stood still, 
ami the gate was shut upon me. The 
enemy surroumled me; they disarmed 
me without resi.sfcnnce ; and 1 was con- 
ducted to their camp, a prisnuer and a 
nun derer. Oh what would 1 not have 
given for any weapon of destruction, 
that 1 might have at once ended my mi- 
scrahle ex^istence. But they had taken 
mine away, and thus watched me so 
clostdy, th.ii I could not lay iny hand 
upon any other. My tlioiights dwelt 
upon no other object but my murder- 
ed fnend, till at last my intellect gave 
way, and 1 became a maniac. 

II ow long I continued in this state, 
I cannot tell ; but when 1 came to 
myself, I found myself in my father’s 
liunse. There were several letters for 
me from Julia, which alone j»re vented 
me from putting my original intention 
of suicide into force. 81ie was in retire- 
ment not far from Paris^ where her situ- 
ation cimld he perfectly concealed ; and 
as her husband’s death was known, her 
seclusion was not wondered at. She 
had heanl of my illness, and only 
lived till she should know my fate, 
when, be it what it would, she was 
resolved to shai'eit. If I lived, she 
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woold 6ve ^ me ; if I dicil, she 
would follow me to the grave, ami 
sleep beside me there. ^ 

•* Beloved of my^ul/’ 1 cxchiimcd, 
when 1 had duislicd the perus.il, ** I 
sludl live, hateful as life is, for thy 
sake. Murderer, villiiiii, as 1 aiu, 
with thee I may yet be— ohjio, not 
happy ; but I may live.” 

Being now determined to jircscrve 
myself for the sake of her who was 
so soon to make me a futlku', I grew ra-- 
pidly better, and was soon able to set 
olf for her retreat, I tbuud her with- 
in two months of lK‘ing a mother, 
isheioiew not the clrcuinstance.s ot'hor 
Inislwnd's death ; nay, she beard that 
I was taken in striving to dcftaul him. 

Aly own, my generous, my gallimt 
Dumaiii,” she said, would hu\e pre- 
served the life even of his rival.” Oh 
there were ten thousand scorpioub iu 
those words. 

Time passed, and the great Napo- 
leon again eutereil France. Devoted 
to the service of this masUT ot war, 1 
determined instantly to join his stan- 
dard; but Julia besought me not to do 
so till w’e were united. I agreed to 
this, und lived in quietness whilst the 
army was collecting on the frontiers of 
Flanders, Did I aa> quietness.; O no, 
the ghost of my inurilered friend for 
ever haunted itiy imagination, bit'c‘piiig 
anel wuking ; nor did I cvei know a 
inoment's ease’, cxwfit w’licii I was lis- 

touiiig to the harmony of Julia s'toji- 
versation. 

It was now within a very short time 
of the pt nod of hci’ ccuihneiiK'nt, when 
one morning we walkeil out u>geihi r 
into a green field, adjoining the 
lioitsc where she lived. Theie had 
bcH'n cattle in that field ;dl along, 
llirough the mitldlo of wliieli we w^rc 
amistoined to walk witjiout apprcltcu- 
sion. Bat, unknown to us, a savage 
hull bad lately been put jii. 
wc w'ere about the middle of llu* field 
it came towards us, growling, and 
pawing the earth. Julia was ul.iriiied ; 
nor did 1 feel very eomlortuble. us J 
hod not even a stick with winch to 


'defend her. At last, after tearing up 
the grass with its lioofs, and lashing 
its sides with its tail, it ran at us. 1 
sciased Julia’s arm, and ]ilac<Hl her be- 
hind II tree, entreating her, in a luir- 
riod manner, to keep tiiat between lier 
aud the bull. 1 uiyseir ran to iiieet 
him, and threw niy hat in his face. 
It had the effect of turning him ; but 
when 1 came back to dulia, I found 
she had fainted. I bore her to tlie 
house, but the fright, and the injury 
she had received, together brought ou 
a miscarriage; and before nwdical 
assistance could Iw,' procured .she was 
a corp.4. tIu' cliilJ was still-born, 
and I WMS left like a blasted and 
branehlcsb oak upnn.i coiniiion. 

1 saw iu it the hand of auaienging 
God ; — the jirizefor which I hod waded 
through blood, tliougli the bkiod of 
the liest of fricntls and Innefactors, W’as 
snatched fiounne,just .ih I had fineiLd 
it within my reacli. I gazed upon her 
litelehs body, still beautiful even in 
death, with all the calmness of a fi\ed 
despair. I took my hat, aud ijuilled 
the huilSt^ 

Mounting my best hor^ic, I made 
all haste to the froiUa i , and .irnxed 
this morning m the e.nnp. IVnuir- 
row is fixed upon for the d.iy wlneh 

.shall detennme the fate (if France, 
and to-iuorrow rliall luy eternal tati 
Ik* fixed, it is luov midnight ; the 
night i.s lenqxbtiious. 

lien; 1 broke off, tor the gliost of 
St riene at tlial nunnent apjie.in d to 
me. lie has tuhl me that 1 shall fidl to- 
morrow ; hut why did iie ; 1 had al- 
retidy w) dileiimned it. JMy liloiul 
runs cold ! my hair stands on end ! 0 
call I h(‘ forgiven ! No, no ; the mur- 
derer, the a»iiiikTer,ha.s notliiiig to looi: 
for, excejit 

liore the inanuscrijit abruptly ends. 
All that can be sui<l in eonclusioii ii<, 
tliat the Ixwly of the unfortuiiati* wri- 
ter, covered with gablies, was rt cognis- 
ed by one of Ills old companions next 
morning. He luis gone to his la.t ae- 
eoiuit; but he has done well Jii leaving 
thia rodtal as a warning lo others. 
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ami Proceedings at Amhrose*s. 


It is quite impossible to find any w^here 
a finer specimen of independence^ tlian 
may be met with in the monthly meet- 
ing of the Contributors to this IMaga- 
zine, at AnibroH<'’s tavern. It is, in- 
dict’d, fjuitc a model of an assembly, 
dust such a one as Sir Thomas More 
might have imagined in Utopia, or 
would do Major Cartwright's eyes good 
to see, iiow-a-days, in St Stephen's 
Clinpol. It is coiniM)scd, as the reader 
well knows, of men of powerful and 
original niinds^ neither hlindly bigot- 
tc(i to (heir own opinions, nor yet ms- 
' }>o»od lightly to relinquish them. One 
of the most striking features of our as- 
sembly is, that we are all orators, 
(some of us, to say the truth, rather 
long-winded than otherwise) and have 
not a single borough-monger, nor a 
silent voter, in our wnoje body. 
Though at these meetings, when we 
do agree, our unanimity is altogether 
quite w'on«lcrful ; yet it frequently 
happens, tliat there is considerable dif- 
ftTcncc of opinion wdth regard to the 
merits of the works submitted to our 
decision. The discussion on the pre- 
sent volume afforded a remarkable 
proof of this, and we are induced, 
rtjually by a sense of justice to the au- 
thor and to ourselves, to make a fbll and 
public statement of the drcurostancc's 
whicli have led to the insertion of two 
reviews of his work in the present 
Number of our Magazine. 

Our last meeting (an unusually full 
01 U ) consisted of members, all of 
whom, it appeared, had read the work 
in question. On coming to the dis- 
cussion of its merits, it happened ra- 
ther singularly, that three of these 
vferc inclined to give considerable 
{iriiise to the performance, while an 
e qual number stated their deliberate 
conviction, that the work was alto- 
gether worthless and absurd. The 
deliatc became grodually urarm. Mr 
Odoherty, with his usual fervour, swore 
he would be damned if the book was not 
one of the best he had ever read, while 
j\jr Timothy Tickler, less vehement, 
but more sarcastic, declared it to be fit 
only for culinary purposes. The votes 
being thus equal, both parties agreed 


in appealing to the chair, and the Edi- 
tor, afler depositing his pipe, and wip- 
ing his forehead with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, delivered himself to the fol- 
lowing efffect 

'' dear Contributors, 

I am too well aware of the obliga- 
tions under which I lie to all of you, 
not to feel the extreme delicacy of the 
duty yon have imposed on me. Your 
united exertions nave already raised 
the Magazine to a pitch of celebrity 
far mater than that enjoyed by any 
simuar work in Britain ; and I can 
scarcely sufficiently impress on you 
how desirable it is that you should 
continue your friendly, and cordial co« 
operotioD in the great cause in which 
we have all fought — tlie cause of liter- 
ature and independence f'loud cheer^ 
ingj. Hitherto wc have gone on and 
prospered. Constable's Magazine con- 
tinues floundering in its dulness, al- 
though at a certain alarming crisis they 
gave out ita affairs would thenceforth be 
conducted with more head ; the tooth- 
less Scotsman nibbles at your fame 
in all the sulky agonies of impotent 
malignity; anef the Edinburgh Re- 
view, accustomed as it is to stand 
Are, has trembled at the roar (ff yotir 
artillery {tremendous cheering for 
some mvtttfes J, Fortunately, piiUe- 
mcn, I am not called upon in the pre- 
sent case to give offence to either party 
by my decision. I have not read the 
work in question, and am therefbre in- 
capable of giving any opinion of its 
merits. But if I cannot untie the Gor- 
dian knot, I can at least ent it ; and 
1 beg, therefore, to propose an expe- 
dient, which will aflbrd us an easy 
escape from our present difficulties. 
You have all read, gentlemen (I speak 
to thc[Iearned), of a celebrated French 
judge, who unifonnly decided his 
causes bv box and dice, or, in other 
words, who threw a main at hazard, and 
decided, with the m'eatest impartiality, 
for one side or t’omer, as the caster lost 
or won. Thus Crabs inevitably non- 
suited the plaintiff witli the burden of 
expenses, while a Nick had the same 
unpropitious eflhct on the cause of the 
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deHjo^ant Ambrose^ however^ Mr Kerapfcrhaiisen, who officiated on 

k ^probably Unprovided with dice« I the occasion^ the coin fell into Mr 
wcmld surest an easy succedaneum. Wostle'splatcofstrawberries and cream, 
1 propose, gentlemen, to sky a copper, where it was quite impossible to asccr- 
and, acoormng to the atiticipatcd con- tain the hazard of the tpas/^ It was 
tingency of akuU or music, let the pre- therefore finally arranged, that the 
sent work be submitted to the scaipel work should be reviewed both by Mr 
of Mr Tickler, or be landed in the Odoherty and Mr Tickler, that it 
tuneful periods of his si^iferent ad- 'should be left to the impartial reader 
mircr*' ( muck applause* j to decide what portion of praise or cen- 

sure^ is dne to the “ Letters from Por- 
The expedient suggested by ihe tu^, Spain, and France," by a Bri- 
Editor was immediately ado}>ted ; but tisn Omoer/* 
owing to the extreme awkwardness of 


This is certainly a very entertaining 
volume. It consists of a series of let- 
ters froTn the seat of war iq Be^um 
and the Peninsula, and gives;na> a very 
clear and interesting account of those 
memorable occurrences which were 
daily passing under the observation of 
their author. The work is written 
throughout (as familiar letters should 
always be)* in a lone of graceful negli- 
gence, and is clearly the production of 
a man possessing an elegant and power- 
ful mind. Tbe^genius of the author, 
it is true, is modulated by the cirnum- 
Btances under which he is placed ; yet 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it of the first order, and such as, in 
situations more favourable to its deve- 
lopcment, might have* produced cither 
Don Juan or Tom Little. As it is, 
tlie author has succeetlcd wonder- 
fully in adorning a barren subject with 
mu«i interest and beauty. Every scene 
which he describes is brought home to 
our beo^ and our imaginations, and 
we participate with an unusual sym- 
pathy in all the dangers and difficul- 
ties which Ik encounters. And never, 
perhaps, was a sadder catalogue of 
moving accidents by flood and field, 
of forced marches, bad rations, and 
lousy billets," submitted to the pub- 
lic through the indium of the ])rcss. 
The truth is, that these are drcnim- 
stances which fbrtn a very striking part 
of every campaign, but which no One 
but he who can exclaim with the poet, 

**«QuaeqUe ipse niisemma vidi," 
can pmi^bly describe. In this it is that 
the in^tary autlior must always have 

th4 Ji4vantage of the civilian. The 


latter by his descriptions may succeed 
in drawing a fine and striking picture, 
which may captivate the ignorant and 
inexperienced ; but it wants the fide- 
lity of outline, and the minute touch, 
which ore always visible in the deli- 
neation of the fbrmcr. We liave read, 
for instance, Mr Southey's account of 
the battles in the Peninsula, and Mr 
Scott's description of Waterloo, which 
have attracted, we bcheve, no small 
portion of the public admiration. But 
unrivalled as the talents of these au- 
thors may be, we inuy be oUou ed to 
doubt, whether, with a trifling altera- 
tion of tlic names and dates, tlu'ir 
productions might not be made to pass 
os equally graxdiic delineations of Aliu- 
den, Marathon, or Moruingsidc. These 
gentlemen deal too niucli iu grand and 
sweeping descTiX)tions. Their charge 
with bayonets is always too dreadful ; 
their bullctB fly a great deal too thick ; 
and the courage on the one side, and 
carnage on the other, are viewed with 
different ends of theiiiicroseope. They 
have no objection to bestow a p^ige on 
the wound of a general, but they alto- 
gether despise to irtention the hard- 
ships of a subaltern. They may feel- 
ingly allude to the severrity of a winter 
in the l^yrenees, but are uniformly si- 
lent on the more ignoble miseries of 
tough ration beef and maggoty biscuit. 
IJttlo instruction, therefore, can be 
derived from the military works of a 
civilian, and we turn flrom them with 
an unsatisfied appetite to devour the 
more homely and true narration of the 
heroic sufferers ihemselves. Such be- 
ing our ieelmgs, we could not but wel- 
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come the author of the present volume 
with delight. The extracts we shall 
proceed to lay before our rollers will 
justify, we doubt not, the high enco- 
miums we have l>ec‘ii led to bestow on 
its author; and while they exl\ibit a 
pleasing picture of the courage and. 
patience of a British soldier, will yield 
a moving proof that 

Hard is his fate whom evil stars have led 
To go campaigning for pteemious bread.” 

The work, as we 'already stated, 
ronsistR of n series of familiar letters 
by no means written with a view to 
publication ; and the author has only 
W^n induced to give them to the 
wot Id, we presume, by ** the import 
funiip of friends,^' who were fortunate- 
ly capble of estimating their merit. 
"I'he letters appear to have been ori- 
ginally intended for the amusement 
of his grandmother, a venerable ma- 
tron, for whom these letters afford 
ample proof of his esteem and affec- 
tion. The first letter is dated from 
Portalegre, in Octol>er 1811, at which 
})eriod the British unny were stretched 
along the frontiers of Portugal, and 
preparing an advance Into Spain by 
the ea]iturc of Bad^jos and Ciudad 
Tbxlrigo. At this interesting period 
<loes the correspondence commence; 
and of the spirit with which the sub- 
sequent events are narrated, the ex- 
tracts, in which we shall copiously in- 
dulge, will afford adequate exatfiple. 
The atrocities committed by the French 
on the miserable Portuguese who trnst- 
themselves to their mercy, have 
been often dwelt upon with disgust 
and horror, hut any thing so dreadful 
us the following we comd not have 
imagined. On perusing it, the reader 
will easily guess what effect it must 
have produced on the sensitive heart 
and tender imagination of our autlior. 


a Military Wbrfe. ^ 

The progress of fine FreiidbjglM 
been arrested at Towes-Vemit <4&6^irh(aG , 
country, ior many miks round, Wto imM* 
diately covered by the numerous h^^ons' 
of whi^ his army was composed, seodng 
for bouses to shelter them from the inde- 
mency of the weather. Valada was oocu- 
pied, and a party from the detachment or- 
dered to take possessioa of the old man's 
liouSe. The spuJdine eyes of the beautiful 
Maria soon attracted me. attention of his fo- 
reign inmates. First one, and then a s^ 
comd, paid thdr addresses to h^, but tlieir 
proffered hands were rejected widi marked 
disditiik. Irritated at her reftlsal, fiiese two 
villains planned the ruin of the poor girL 
Day afim day, insult was heaped on insult 
to every member of the fiunily. The ^es 
of file old man were at length opened : He 
beheld the precipice ou whuh he stood, and 
fervently prayed for forgivaness from her 
whom, fbr the first rime, he now saw on the 
brink of inevitable destruction. It was a 
considerabk time before they could, find an 
oppOrtuAl^ of carrying into execution file 
dr^ful act which mey meditated. At 


dr^ful act which mev meditated. At 
length ah Older onived mr the detachment 
in Valada to retire to Santarem. On fiie 
evenii^ of the day that they received the 
order of recall, one of them again solicited 
her hand, which she, as before, refuted; 

this refusal was contWve— they draped 
the unfortunate girl foom under her fathcr^s 
roof, while he, in attempting to protect his 
daughter, receivisd a stab foam one of their 
bayonets, of which hef soon 'after died.— 
Maria wu robbed of file brightest jewel that 
ever adorned the sex. Her motiier was 
ill-treated, and the house was plundered. 
In fact, nothing was left but the bleeding 
trunk of Uie once happy father, the wretch- 
ed w^ow, and the once beauti^ virtuous, 
and but now the miserable and un- 

happy Maria. The former now lies hid 
fnttn the sight of man, but fiic other two 
are still to be seen in Valada t tlie widowed 
mother mouiiiing over file loss of a beloved 
husband, and the uusfortunes of an oi^ 
dau^ter ; and poor Maria, depri^ of a 
parent's fosteriifg band, sits hroodlt^ over 
her misfortunes, with misery staring her in 
the face, being at this momofi unabk to 
walk, from tlie cnid treattnsift she received 


When Lord Wellington found it ne- 
cessary to retire fooni Almeida to bis famed 
position at Tones- Vethas, the inhabitants 
were invited, by his Lordship, to remove to 
a place of safety in lus rear, takiug with 
them all their moveables. The projSbKd 
protection was eagerly embraced by the ma- 
jority ; but some, deaf to all entreaty, re- 
mained in their dwellings, and become an 
easy prey to the enemy's troops. Among 
file latter was an old man, who at this time 
oocuided a small house at Valada ; his fa- 
mily, consisting of a wifo' afid.aii only diildi 
a beautiful daughter; every cfiier petwm in 
the village removed, either to lisbon, ir 
crossed over to the province of Akntigo. 


foom these'vile misexoants." 

To the bare narrafive of , such a 
story it is quite impossible that auy 
corument could add force, and we shfiU 
certainly not weaken the efibet of the 
beautiful langu^e in which it is told 
by any observations of onr own. Nor 
is this a solitary instance— file work is 
pregnant througliout with indications 
of the delicate and refined feelings of 
its author^ of which we munt be ex- 
cused for affbrdifig another proof, in 
the following account of a bull-fig^t 
to Which he was witness at Truxillo. 
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^ A ^tnMes ttaec seven o'doek in 
-die eveno^i ;five SpAmank* who were to 
il^ ihe bulls,* appeared in the sqiure, eadi 
provided with » brown doak in the left 
Imnd, and a pike b the rb^iL These hav. 
itig taken then posts, one of the bulls was 
turned out, who, on makbj his debit, 
hwked foiiousfy wiki, while the air nu^ 
with the acelaittiUitnw of a delighted popn- 
bee. The honest bull had no idea that 
auch a reception awaited hun, as, b all bis- 
former perambulations, no one had deigned 
to notice him.— He gazed on the pasidng 
scene with wonder. In a few mmutes he 
became quite furious. Percriving an open- 
bg under one of the wa^ns, at the Iowa 
part of the square, he dfl^ towards it, in 
hopes of obtainmg his libertf. The wag- 
gon was crowded wkli men and women, 
wlio, at the animal's approach, were |we- 
cipitAted, incurious and truly laughable at- 
titudes, from thdr exalted station, to. the 
same level with the object of tlieir fears. 
For a time every eye was ttmed to the 
scene of confurion, anxiously gwaitisfif' the 
remit of the grand charge ol‘ the courageous 
animal. At this momeDtous crisis, so big 
with the fate of many, the Spanish heroes 
advanced to meet their antagonist, and with 
savage beUowings stopped hun short m his 
victorious career. To one of his tormentors 
he turned witli deadi-like ftny, and on his 
liead seemed determined to wreak his ut- 
most vengeance.. The object of his hatn^i 
he pursued with such speed, tliat every one 
present thought the life of the Spaniard 

would be forfeited to liis temerity. But 
well the wily Dun knew tliat the bull 
could be deceived ; and to show us that such 
Was the fact, he permitted the mad animal 
to get so close, as to make an attempt to 
ton him on his hams. Thus situated, the 
Spaniard had recourse to bis cloalu which 
he threw at the head of die biul, who, 
fancying the man in his power, stopp^, and 
tom^ si in the oir. The other four were 
not idle daring this rencontre between their 
finend and the bull. Having come to bis 
assistance, one of them inflicted a wound m 
die hip ot the poor brute, ahd mode the best 
ot hu> wa> to a place ot ftofety, body pur- 
sued by his enemy, till stop}ied by the cloak 
of the togidve, and the pka of the othen, 
as before. In this manner the hglit con- 
tinued till the creature was compltuly e-v- 
hausted, unable to shake fau head or raise 
,a foot. In this state he was removed to 
make room ftit a second, who a&rdod no 
quit whatever. 

** The third, when he came fbrwatd, ap- 
peared con^ekly out of humour. He 
aca mgjgd round the square— his eyes spark- 
^ his mctnstd 
Many a time I thotiffht I hratd 
** llad I the power of speet h giicit 
would this mbment proclaim myself 
pilitfiniaitmamy of the human race!” To 
lovers of this amusement he ftmiished a 
treat, till he effected his escape by a 


narrow street which had not been very well 
barrimdd.” 

There is great power of imagination 
in this ; for, till we read it, wc really 
considered the task quite as impossible 
to write a good imeech for a bull, as 
to enable the bull to deliver it when 
written. On this, however, it is need- 
less farther to enlarge. 

Before entering ou tlie military mat- 
ter, which fonns the staple cainmodity 
of the work, there is one cbiini to out 
approbatioii, possessed by our, .luthor, 
which we are the loss inclined to over- 
look^ because it is one by which otli- 
cers are not in grneral distinguished. 
We allude to the depth and purity of 
his devotional feelings, which are bo- 
died ibrth' in iminbiTlcss little para- 
graphs in the present work. He is 
neither a canter nor a methodist ; yet 
he not only scorns the vulgur u it of 
sneering at religion, or its imiii.stci!,, 
but mzvs every opportunity of ex- 
pressing his respect for both. 

“ At Funliete, the churches continue in 
the same siato as when wc passed ihrougli 
the place btfbrc ; — nlinost nothing rciuauih 
of these structures, whirli can ])uiDt them 
out to (he stranger as places of pubhc wor- 
ship. Having, from njy early years, been 
taught to look on the churdi, and every 
thing connected with it, as sacied, you in»y 
easily imagine with what feelings 1 con- 
templated the s.^crcd mins; and divoutlv 
ofiered up my prayers to tlic iJl-wisc 
poser of events, tliat he, in his gfwlness, 
would be plcbscil to avert a similar calamity 
from our happy isle !^’ 

The following short account of a 
siege is distinguished by a similar feel- 
ing. 

Having received information, the truth 
of which wc could not doubt, that the place 
would be stormed that evening, the greatc.st 
anxiety jiervadcd (he allied army for tlie 
issue of the mighty conflict- The flo'^hc'f 
turning more vivid, convinwd us that our 
companions had marched to llie assault, and 
were warmly opposed by tlie berieged. 
Prayer* were ofiered up to the f>od of Bat- 
ties, to cover the heads of uur brave friends 
in the hour of danger, and crown witli suc- 
cess the glorious ^orts they were making, 
to rescue a suffering people from the iron 
grasp of haccftil granny! *’ 

Wc shall now proceed to lay before 
our readers a few extracts, illustrative 
of the personal sufferings of our au- 
thor and his brave compaiiioTis in arms. 
To these he appeara to have been pe- 
culiarly sciisilive^ and though they are 
certainly less dreadful than those of 
€hc Russian campaign recorded by La 
Baume> yet they are sufficient to move 
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every sympathetic bosom with conk- 
passion for thu sufferer. Hifl fond as- 
pirations, after comfortable quarters, 
will be shewn by the followinp;. 

**• Never did I hsten vdth aa much plea- 
sure to the hoarse murmurs of the bagpmi 
as on the morning of the 23d, when mey 
called us to anus. At their sound I at- 
tempted to rise, but my limbs were stiiT, 
anti tor some time refused to perform thdr 
ordinary hinctions ; having, after many at- 
tempts, succeeded in rising, I prqiar^ to 
nmreh to wtierc t knew not, but fondly Itopcd 
wtt m're fo a nwre wrt^Strfabie quar» 

ti'rJ" 

The following picture, though in 
some degree indebted to the fine ima- 
gination of ihc writ'^r, can scarcely be 
perused without n sigh. 

“ Kven ill tlie finest summer weather, 
night-marching is far from being pleasant ; 
but in a lUrk stormy night, such as the 25th 
of October, tlie situation of the poor un- 
pitied soldier becomes one of surh affecting 
misi>ry, that no language can describe it 
I'oo often, indeed, the pale and haggard 
ciiuiitenancc of the warrior betrays what he 
wishes must to conceal — a consHtution shat- 
tered to atoms by fatigue, hunger, and 
cold.” 

As tt s])(?cinien of accurate and logi- 
cal reasoning, there ciumot be a finer 
instance than the following. It may 
extract, as Gibbon says. a amile 
iVoiii the young, and u bluiih from the 
fair.'* 

** Between twelve and <Hie oVlock, we 
crossed a \ cry deep, rapid nver. M any of ua 
were above the middle in mud and water, 
and some of the lower in stature were ab- 
solutely swimming. The soene was truly 
a laughable one: The HighUuder has 
greatly the advantage over nis brethren, 
when crossing a river, as the fhroicE can at 
all times tude up his kilt in a moment to 
his middle, wliilst the latter are farced to 
cross over in their pantaloons or trowsers ; 
where, should the water be fully knee-deep, 
it is ODvioiis, tliat the Highlander, on get- 
ting to the Other side of the river, must be 
quite dry, whilst die latter must be wet 
dirough every atitch of his small clotlies, 
and trudge away to the place of destination 
in this uncomfortable state.” 

The few extracts below give a dread- 
ful picture of a soldier’s life, which, 
as the autlior is peculiarly anxious to 
shew, is one of hardidup and privation. 

Let those, who imagine that a soldier's 
life is one of ease and comfort, make but 
one short campaign in countiy ; and 
whenever they may chuse to return again 
to their native country..-to that happy land, 
they will carry wicli them a funt recollec- 
tion, 1 dare say, *of a soldier’s life, an^a 
.soldier's comforts in this. Cold as wl, 
hungry as hawks, and draggled like ducks 
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getting out of the mud, 
^pstoAlmendralejo; and, . 

ing-day, returned to our present quarteMk' 

w My present quarters are really the most 
miserabie 1 have yet been in since 1 arrived 
in this eountip^. 1 have only one email 

apaitniait, wUhont a window— a nkiaU 
stool fag a seat, and another of the same 
descitplion fat a taUe, a bed, if, endi it 
can be called, wril atored with fleas and 
imiaquitos, conatitute its fiuniture. The 
floor V of aaith, some psirts of which are 
fliUy a fliot higher than the rest. In short, 

1 wHh you saw it, you would then be bet- 
ter able to judge of dia comforts of a Spa- 
nish campaign. 

** We are all distressed for want of money, 
ille army being five months in arrears of 
pay. Our st^ of clothes, particularly 
sows, shirts, and small-clothes, are getting 
low, and unless an immediate supply of 
nmney be granted us, the dress of the whole 
aany, officers and men, will assume some- 
what of thp appearance of the Highland 
garb. I 

** When the regiment marclied in here on 
the let instant, 1 really believe that there 
was not above one hundred shirts in the 
possession of the whole private soMiers. 
Their small-clotlieH were barely sufficient to 
cover their nakedness. Their jackets, 
which had once bean scarlet, now possessed 
almost every colour which I could name ; 
some of them had black sleeves fastened to 
a red body, othen blue, and manv of them 
liad brown cloth rieeves to a patched body. 
— Scazoely any two were mended alike. 
Their appearance, you may believe, was 
not very prepossessing— -but still their hearts 
were truly British, and animated with the 
same ardmt love cf their country, as on for- 
mer occasions, when in die aims of victpir. 

** In a letter 1 wrote to you firtan Robledo, 
1 gave you some idea of theprivaflons whidi 
this army had suffhed, and the wretdbed 
situation it was in for want of clotbitt|f^ .foe. 

** Theartilleiy wem nearly in a similar si- 
tuation ; many of the regiments of infontiy 
were almost naked $ the militaiy chest was 
but tfinSy Uned, Ac. foc> 

** About five o'docJc on, the morning of the 
21st, the rain, which, till then, had falleu 
in' gentle sliowers, entirely ceased. Boon 
after the sun burst foom behind tbe gloomy 
douds, to spread his checiing rays over 
fidds yet unstained wttb blood— over rivers, 
whose streams, mcftndering through Zado- 
ra's vale, were yet undistaxm by the strife 
of men— over heights, where the best blood 
of Britain was soon to floW9-^to cheer the 
Sons of Freedom, on their inarch to the 
field of honotpr, hundreds of were 
destined, long before he had fiaashed his 
daily course, to take their departure for 
• that bourne wbtiMseuo traveller rctunis.' 

At diree o’clock on the noorning of the 
9th instant, I took leave of tuy friends in 
Combo— to some of them it proved an 
etemd foxewdl. 1 will not attempt to de- 
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feflliiigt on that neoa* for the present, bid adieu. Farewell, yc tent- 
form od fieldo^farewell, ye plains and towering 
Ml IdtatHW^haWL whan I tdl y«a that they heights, stained with the blood of the best 
wera those of » man taking leave of ctxn- and dearest of my inends ! — For my native 
pBttMKis, whose ComKdence and friendship he land 1 leave thy shores ; there, in the bosom 
]MwaeasQd--^fidsn!d«l:dpoomracted}nthchaunw of my family, I hope to spend a lew days 
of Mice, and caitteDted in the field of strife, in peace and domestic felicity. 

Ww yoa think the less of me, when T ac- ** My gallant friends, ,i fyour heroic deeds 
knowledge, that the hand of one of those I will re^ with delight ; and, in tlic ex- 
friends 1 bedewed witli a salt drop, as 1 pectation of agrin joining you at an early 
shook it and primoujiced the word— Face- period, to share in your dangers and y<nir 

well !— .But to tJiero, and to Spain, 1 must# glory, 1 bid you all— .Farewell.*' 

Vpan hearing the above, the IWsidleni drank, Mr OdoJterty, and his evovilvnt 
Review,’* in a bumper, and called next for 


fidti|r’0 ^ptmon. 


un EBiTOn, 

It is very wtdl for Mr Odolierty to 
express himsdi' in rapturous approba- 
tion of the author of these letters, I 
can ooaily believe that they jhave often 
cracked a bottle of wine together, at 
the expense of some respectable Spa- 
nish widow, and I applaud tbe'feel- 
ings which have induce^ the illustri- 
ous adjutant to sit a lenient judge on 
tlie p^onnance of his oomrode. I am 
glad, however, that you have allowed 
me to say what my optniou of the 
book is also : because 1 think it would 
have had a bad effect on the character 
of your Miscellany, to send forth these 
excusable but absurd and exaggerated 
praises without contrast or counter- 
balance of censure. 

■The letter writer has assuredly no- 

tliing in common with ensign Odoher* 
ty but his military rank, which, 1 pre- 
sume, is the same, and the memory of 
those campaigns in whidi it would 
seem they have both been engaged, 
and in which, I doubt not, they both 
did all that their duty required of 
theiu as excellent soldiers. Even in 
the business of a campaign, however, 
1 by no means imagine their niincn: 
points of deportment would at all ^ 
incide. Methinks few things could 
be more different than the good-hu- 


moured noiichaleKlf^ with whidi the 
ensign and a^utaut of the 99 th, or 
king's own Tipperary regiment, would 
submit to all the little iuconveuiencea 
mardal life*^nd the querulous 
Q-4)eseeching plaintive 
herein his hrotlier stand- 
thc 99dj details to his 
^-^ndmotber the agonies of 
in oradcing biscuit- 
uncomfortable dampness of his 
h^after wading through a stream 
i Sighs overall md country church 



plundered of its pulpit-cloth and sil- 
ver candlesticks— *his exclamations of 
horror at seeing an old woman comb 
her child's head, &c. &c. Odoherty’s 
own journal, (which 1 liave frequent- 
W perused in manuscript, and which 
1 would fain hope he may soon be in- 
duced to publish, eitlier in thnn? 
volumes 8 ^* 0 , or piece meal in this 
Magazine) bears no earthly resem- 
blance to that of the ensign of the 
92d. Odoherty never complains of 
bad smells in the streets of lisbon or 
Abraiitee— Odoherty never refuses a 
good itinner becuuiu' a Frenchman had 
cooked it — Odoherty never stops to 
describe the execution of a private de- 
serter, as if it were a defeat of jMar- 
sliol Soiilt — Odoherty could mend a 
crack in his own breeches, and never 
thinka of amusing us with a pictur- 
esque descHptiou of the rents they 
sustained firom thorn and pike— Odo- 
herty, in fine, commonly walked about 
with a segar in his check, which kept 
him in a state both of warmth and 
mirth— and Odoherty never once hints 
that he carried a supply of tea and 
sugar in his haversack. 

lilts, in a few words, Mr Editor, is 
one of the moat silly and contemptible 
pieces of book-mauufacture that ever 
tell in my w^ay. The author most cer- 
tainly possesses not any one talent 
which fits a man for being an author. 
He has not any power of observation 
to take note of' what occurs in his pre- 
sence— Otherwise how could be have 
failed to write a book full of amuse- 
ment and infivmation with so many 
fine things that he must have seen 
during so many campaigns? If he 
had observed every tmng, he would 
liill have been unable to express any 
tning^for he has evidently no know- 
ledge either of the English, or of any 
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other language, Jle flusters and fhmes 
now and then^ as if ho would fain soar 
into a piece of flue writing— but the 
demon of dulncas sits heavy on his 
shoulders — ^and he is as tame as a his- 
torian^ 05 our friend Maeveyis as a 
philosoplier. He has, moreover^ an 
audaciously high opiniem of himself 
and 1 wish Odolierly Ijnd quoted 

some of his Ex-Cathedra remarxa on 
tile military conduct of Lord Welling- 
ton — a personage, of whona he is no 
more entith'd to say one' Word, than 
Maevey Napier was to write a di8S(»‘« 
tatiou about Lord Bacon. 

Enough of this red-coated author I 
I wonder what possesses men in red 
coats to write so many books now-a- 
(lays. I am sure they have not, among 
tbi iu all, written a single good one.— 
I beg pardon ; 1 always mean to ex- 
cept the present comiiany. Odoherty 


needs not tny teatimimy 
world at what an 

toncehe stands above all brother-stand^ 
ard-beorers^ afflicted with the Cacoeiket 
SerS^Mu I trust the hint 1 have 
thxoim out will, not be lost, and that 
theeiEsigii wiB^ in good earnest^ set 
about preparing fl>r the press his Cmn^ 
mmiairies the Campaigwe of Wei* 

Hngtm* I Bee Mr Southey announces 
the speedy appearance of his Ilistury 
of the War in the jpenineula. He and 
the Ensign will go down to posterity 
togetheTi If the profound views and 
pathetic descriptions of the Laureate 
seem to give pnnnise that in him Lord 
Wellington is destined to And his 
Livy— «nay we not prophesy, with 
equal coufldencej that the professional 
(ddll and easy difthsiv^ narrative of onr 
friend— %ill stamp Odoherty the Po- 
Lvains of this modern Hannibal ? 


REMARKS ON 3>W WA1’T*S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANKICA.* 


We earnestly request the att;entian 
of bur readers to the first number of 
the first port of tlic Bibliotheca Bri- 
taniiica, which lias just been publish- 
ed at Glasgow. This work has already 
been announced in the usual way by a 
prospectus and specimen, but we 
should be extremely happy to think 
that it had been in our power to give 
any additional publicity to its plan 
and merits. The book, moreover, has 
now ac(]uired a melancholy kind of 
interest from die death of its author, 
vrho, after having brouj^t a most 
herculean task to completion, was cut 
off at the moment when he was about 
to witness the success of his exertions, 
J)r Watt however, has left a son 
who is w illing and able to superintend 
the publication of this very great and 
useful work, and we would heartily 
wish him a full portion of his father^s 
spirit, to guide and sustain him 
throughout ^ he has to do. 

The literature of Gennany has for 
many years possessed a work of near- 
ly the same kind with this. We al- 
lude to the IHctionary of Heinsius, 
and we doubt not that work must have 
suggested to Dr Watt the first idea of 
the present one. As for the utility of 
the species, that is a matter of which 
we do not think it necesaary to say 
any thing, since it must be almost 
equally apparent at the first glance, to 


the most nr^ound, and the most su- 
perficial or English readers. The first 
part of this work is to consist of a 
Catalogue of British Autliors, ami of 
all authors whose works have been 
translated into the English tongue, 
and a copious selection from the most 
distinguished authors of all coun- 
tries, arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the persons' names, and af- 
fording a full view of the whole of 
their labours, every ediUon of every 
book being marked in an accurate 
manner, according to the natural order 
of their appearance, their rises and 
prices being also specified, and, in the 
more important cases, the character of 
the particular writer being also set, 
down. In the second part, the sub- 
jects bn which books have been writ- 
ten arc, in like manner, to be arrang- 
ed alphabetically ; * and under each 
head, the works, andprmdpial parts of 
works connected with it, are to he ar- 
ranged in chronologieal order. This 
part is also to include all the anony- 
mous works which have appeared in 
Britain. It is obvious what a mighty 
weapon this work, when completed, 
will put into the hands of evm man 
of letters— nay, it ia obvious' that it 
muit form a pit of ©very library, yror- 
thy of the name, both in and out of 
this oounfiy. 

Fearing tliat some little additional 
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anxiety respei^ng the success of the 
book mi^t have been excited by the 
news of the author's un^unely deatli> 
the executors applied to a few of the 
best known literary characters of the 
city in which he lived, viz. Mr Jar- 
cUne, the celebrated pr^mor of Loppe 
in the university of GlaBp;ow ; Mr 
Balph Wardlaw, a <lisaenting clergy- 
man of distinguished reputation there ; 
Mr James Ewing, whose philaiithro- 
phic labours in rt gord to the charitable 
establishments of Glasgow, have now 

rendered his name weliknown through- 
out the country ; and last, not least, 
.Dr Thomas Chalmers, one of the 
ministers of Glasgow. The result of 
their inquiries has been* thus stated 
by these eminent individuals : 

“ GJ&Kgow. Jptil 14fft ldI9. 

** Ik consequence of the lamcn^ death of 
the late Dr Robert Watt, of thw city, we 
have been reqxiested by Ids funily imd his 
publishers, to examine the Manuscripts of 
the Bibliotheca Britannica, left by him in 
the possession qf his son, and now an the 
course of pub]ication.-*lii compliance with 
this request, we have this day inspected die 
numerous written volumes of this laborious 
work, going tlmiugh the contents ^ each 
Letter AcrIariM, and comparing Uieir rda^ 
tire propoilfb&s* 

** It was not, of course, within our com~ 
mission, to form any judgment of the exe- 
cution and merits ^ the work itself ; but 
we arc happy to have it in our power lo as- 
sure the Subscribers, that, as fat as our ex- 
amination could enable us to judge, it has 
been left by the Author throughout, in a 
state of readiness for publicatiou.— Nor can 
we forbear adding our uttcstatuin to the 
striking evidence affinded by it of indefati- 
gable industry and unwearied perseverance, 
in a department of labour too, wliich, how- 
ever useful in its results, must appear to 
most minds to possess few allurements in 
the execution. , The author, >»c understand, 
devoted the greater part of die last twenty 
years of his life, to the ctdlectkm and ar- 
rangcnient of the necessary materials ; and 
of these i/te w/ut/r has been copied iAHce, and 
some parts of then even m and sn'en tii/ug. 
During the last four years, his son has been 
engag^, under the mrection of hie father, 
in forwarding and completing the work ; 
and, from the experience which he has thus 
had, as well in other respects, wo have 
no doubt of his qualifications for perfecting 
what yet remains to be done, in adding die 
new publicatians which may make their ap- 
pearance during the progress of the work 
through the press. 

** Jl is with sincere satisfaction we thus 
state our conviction, that this important 
Work is not likely to sufTer Cram the decease 
of its Author and it is, at the same time, 


ouq' earnest desire and hope, that iiis be- 
reaved family may reap, both in credit and 
emolument, the fruits of the courage which 
projected, and the industiy which complet- 
ed a publication, which wc are satislied, 
will, on several accounts, form a very valu- 
able acquisition to the H^^ary world.’* 

In addition to this wc know not 
that we need say any thing ; but, as 
the specimen circulated some* time ago 
thay not have fallen into the hands of 
all our readers,, we shall select two 
articles, from which they in.iy be able 
to form an accurate notion of the oxe- 
Ctttion of the Bibliollitca Britannica ; — 
and we shall make our selections al- 
most entirely at random. 

** ADDISON, JosEr II, an eminent Poet 
and Classical Writer, was born at Milstone 
in Wiltriiire, of which place bis father was 
Kector, 1672; died 1719.— Remarks on se- 
vcrnl parts of Italy in the vears 1701 -2-3- 
1.0Dd. 170.5, Svo. 1718, 12mo. 3761, 12ino. 
The same tran&latcrl into Latin, under die 
ddc of Addisoni Epistola niissa ex Italia ad 
iUustrem Dorolnuni Halifax, anno 1701. 
Aiictore A. Murpiiy. Lond. 1 790, 4to. 2s. 
6d.— Campaign ; a Poem, with a l.atin 
version. Lond. 1708, Bvo.— Poems. Lond. 
1712, 8vo.— The Five 'Whig-Kxaminers- 
Lond. 1712.— Cato s a Tragedy. Lond. 
1713, 4to. The same in 1 talian and French, 
171.5, ito. In l4itin, under the following 
tide, Cato Trogtedia, Auctore riarissimo 
Viro Josepho Addison inter Angliir nostraf^ 
Prindpes Poetos, jure numcrando, Omissis 
Amatoriis Scenis. Latino Camiinr Versa. 
1703, 8\'0, 28. OiT. ' This translation is in 
genera) elegant ,and executed widi great B|nrit. 
The Style approaches that of Scncua the tra- 
gedian.— Essay concerning the Error in dis- 
tributiflg modern MedaL:,. 1 .<ond. 1 7 1 .5, 1 2mo. 
— A Poem to die Prince&s of Wales ; An- 
other to iSir Godfrey KnelliT. Lond. 171(>, 
fol.— Freeholder. Lond. 1716, 8vo. 17J1, 
12ma 178.5, 4to. anon.— The Druroincr, 
or the Haunted House. Lond. 171 (>, 4to. 
1722, 440 .— Freethinker. l.ond. 1722, 3 
vols. 8vo— Disaertatioub on the most cele- 
brated Roman ' Poets ; Englished by Cha. 
Hayes. Lbnd. 1 718, 44o.— Memoirs of his 
Life. Lond. 1719; 8vo.— Notes upon the 
Twdve Books of Paradise Lost, collected. 
Lond. 1719, 12nio.— Miscellaneous Works. 
Lond. 1721, 4 vols. 4to. Lond. 1780, 4 
vols. 4ro. By Baskerville, Birm. 1761, 4 
vols. 4to.— Dialogues upon the Usefulness 
of Ancient JMcdals, especially in relation to 
the Latin and Grc^ Poets. Lond. 1726, 
12mo. Ode to Dr Thomas Bumet. Lond. 
1727, 4 ta— Divine Poems. Loud. 1728, 
8vo.— On the Evidences of the Christian 
iielimon. Lond. 1 730, 1 733, ) 776, 1 2nio. 
With addidonal Discourses. F)din. 1806. 
With Notes Conrevon, translated by Pur- 
dy. Lond. 1807, Hvo. Oxou. 1809, Svo. 
Numerous editions.— His Life, with t^t of 
Lancelot Addison, Lond. 17^, 12mo.— • 

S 
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DitaeoaTBes on Ancient nod fMem 
ing. Land* 1739, 4(Q.<«^MMUuie^ 
Wwks, asii bis }ife, by TictdO. Lonl 
3 vols. 4to. Loud. 174pdL Lm* 
1766, 4 vols. 6vo. 1773, 3 vqls. lAno, 9f. 
Lond. 1H04, *6 voliiu royal Sw. 43s. W|ih 
Notes by Htt^ 




Se^Alis ma ial 
Blister. Cant^lU 
oia. «str(!cen^0q« 
fvote.Bva. lsn,19mQ. 



Or* Lnt ada. Ohoidcl Gaatns ut in Teatttaio* 

Wn. Mil, 

tioiid. Iblii 6 Vfilk wo*' trrtt m eoSar. 


by Podd. J^nS!l769, 19mOi^-«JP«pe» te 
the Tadet, Spectator, Guardian, and 
bolder, together with bis. Treatise an tbo 
diristiBii wligibUf &C. Bditi. 1790* 4 
vols. Bvo. To iihese worb Mr AdA^ 
contributed larg^y. In tbe T^i^bis ^ 


* pcr& are apt di8tu!i:uished*by .. ^ „ 

Init in the Specter they ara nuuM by 
one of the letters in tbe nminClio, a&d in , 
the Ouaidian bjr a haii4<««<dddteoipapa; ot 
Anecdotes and i'acts aoiurilptini vifb i^e 
Life, Times, and Contenw^las of J. Ad* 
<liaon. Tlates* LonA 1903^ 3 vols. 

o&e of ^ most toi^t 
Tragic Poets of Mwtent rimes, iras botftM A* 
tbens, and is supposed, abmrding to Stanley* 
on the Aninddian Macblis, abont 400yoaf« 
B. C. In faia style, tMuthnant, abd esiptea*^ 
sion of character and jpassitm* he has been 
justly oompated with bhahspeare. The 
editions of bin. Trtgedtes area^TragadisB^ 
Gr. Lut. cum Scholiis OriaHs,' Fragmenta, 
&c. by 8tamey. l^md: 1663.*-43hlli^ ; 

Sophoebs Electro ; et Etirijbdis ttlec^ w 
Okou. 1799, ]9mo.Traga^ v6. 
cum Lerrionibus yarientibus. Glasg. 1744, 
4to. Gr. iiat. Glawr. 17i6« 9 vote. 19nio. 
The 4tQ. edu. is pretteable to tbO ISnio. IW 
cuiTOctneas, alth^b Uie blunderSyiA ^le 
amidl one arc not of much moiiient-.^Pio« 
metheus Vinctus, TraguAte, Oa tat. Mo* 
Tflli. Lond.'l77S, *ta. This also utm* 
iatns an English Version— ClwH'phoria TCa- 
medue, Gr. Lat. Glasg. l777.*--P)Foma* 
riicus Vitictus Trag. Gr. tat. a Movdil. 
IClon, 1 TBl,-— Trageedio* Gr. cum Bmeu* 
dat. ct Novia Lection. A Poraon. Gla^, a 
jFouHs, 1795, fol. Of thte edit only 
Ciwiti, were printed, It of which teq|ep|i)^r. 
iTie tyifie is the sapic as die ilne adit of 
Horace, and it u illustrated with beauti^ 
Designs of Flaxmaiif exeanted in all the 
taste and spirit of anriquUy, and they sill 
at a very higli price. Tta^pwise, Gr, Lat. 
Porsuui. Glasg. 1796, t Vols. Bvo— .Pio- 
inetheus Vinctus, Gr. Lat MoreUi. Eton. 
1799, 8vo— Tragtadis. Oaon. 1908, Svo, 
— ^Tiag<adia», «a edk. Schuta* Oxon. 1809* 
19iD0---TnigiEdiiB qmc Rupersiint Oepaidi 
tanim Fabularm» Fiagtaenta et. Sidiolia 
Grssea, ex ediriona Thomw Staoteii, edm 
Vendane Latina ab ipso aBsandata, e Cmn* 
mentano tenge quam antea fuit auction ex 
Manuiaipria qua nunc demom edito. Ac« 
ceduat Vaiue Lectumes et Koria* VV. DD. 
Cririew ac Pbitetegictt s qnibiis aiws pasrim 
intertexuit. BudM Cantab. 1809-12, 4 
vols. 4to. This 'adiriog aii|^p)iei the dari- 
darotum which tte teainfid 
time cQiimhntted* of» a warionwi 
this Authoi^TFBgQdMs, LfA omn 
IT*. \r ^ 



Tkig. 


IlLimtk MMm rmneriieiia Vincri». 
.iwmiMi ThAag. et Pewati ad fidOBI 
NdL atG^ 
mrium Winfp GaMw diMbiw Btemheld, 

XlL oHfpS BjS8»o.-Choa^ 

1814, Bvo.— Hw l^matarions of 

of Maehy- 

Jkuu MmMsd'' by IL-lhiWBr* Neawkb 
im, m ifi ok* m ^atto* hood. 
W$i9m a«ssf«4lmidfitegMriim^^ 
Baiiriated, OxL 1806, IBLA Bvia^The 
but K^the aariM Hnaigtt Hnttens are 
B^tte ndnoeps, IWoBcUie Otawd, a^ 

Aldnau Venice* lulB. Tfatetevenm- 
edpract, apd cou^ unly 8ixTfag.^T]iag. 

^ V^ce, 1652, Bvo. Tli 

itte w Ote seven Trdg.— 
ir. Parfa 1539, a very beauti* 
iuByfdiBcd votfc, by Ttunebias*— Anony- 
ttu Scholia in dtedhyli Ven. 1552. 
9vo^T«a& vii Qj^cum ScholiisGrncts 
at VasUs* Leetterixbus, flenr. Btepbani. 
Paris. 1557, bUti— ProinoothiuB, Gr. l.at. 
ex JNwrpteterieoe et cinn Sdhohis Martliue 
Bii^ ;i559, 8vo.^Bjuadem 
(item 8o;hoclte«et Euripidis) Trogseduc 
Ajectea, entn JDtwBd InterpmterioDe unA 
W Varbum, ahem Carmine, ap. H. Staph. 
067, f»iio— Tnjf,. Gr, Aaflr. 1S80, 
ISn^ a very correct and beauririil edition, 
bf Caater— Trag. vit Gr* Lat cum Azu- 
madveBit per Joandem Gaaelium, Rosto* 
dm. 1582, 4to— Trag. S^t Thebana* 
Gr. Let* Pans, apod Sibrw* 1385* sells 
very h%h— Trag. Or. Lflt abn SehoBif 
GrmuB et Noris Tho. BtanleU, F. Rober* 
tdh. If. Btophani A* TurUdH, 0. Cahteri, 
ac Bditotu Joannis Comahi, corante Pauw, 
Hag. Com* 1745, 2 tmte* 4te, a beautiful 
edit— Piom. Ttag. Gr. ItaL Koiuib, 1754, 
4te. This is said to be very valuable fiir 
its teacnad and usHbl Notea.-.*Trag. ex ' 
Sophode, Ruapdde, ot ^srhylo Grasee a 
Broo^ Aigeot 1779* 3 vote. ISmo*^ 
Tnig. et Frogmente, a Sebuts, Gt HaUe, 

4 vote, Bto.. This ediriOB is unoom- 
moldy wdhedited. 

» Some very een^ble remitria oon- 
cerniug the minuttee of thif |ilan are « 
appenOefT to this fteatKttmbcr; but 
we aye aatirffed, that the beat at once 
of ^ulogiee aud exphniatteus will be 
found in a refotmioe to tbefrork it« 
self. Ou the whdte* it seems to ns^ 
thgt all those vim the honour of 
Bririah 'literature* ^ do well 0 oon* 
tribute* asfaraeinliim Hm* to the 
suocmih pl^iliiaaditeawhm^ 
vhil^ mduld'not hwve been ^mtten 


\ On Musical ^pri^ssion. CAtig- 

,'Villiaill btense^ind persevcr- buying a few conios. In tmtb^ thr 

ittgueal; of jyhkh quality, carried to author on^hi to have received asal- 
ony thing life; the aame cxteut> our nvy for his labemr from government 
age lias iiotj wc imagine, Airnislicd or othenyise ; for it in quite 
any example. We may add^ also, bk* that the time eoiisunied on tlie Bi-. 
that ire Uliok . tlie univensitiea and biioiheca firitaniiica should ever b<‘ 
public libraries* bound to cony ailLsjuatoIy paid for in the usual 
tlidrp^rqpage of such a book as this tine of tlie ; 

veary inufdi beyond the usual /iliinit of 

■ On musical EXPiiESsiotf, IN a-nsweh to musicai uuE»ir.s in i.Ast 

NUMBEft. 


. MR EniTOAj 

The tiotion, that the power wliich 
musical airs have of affecting the hu- 
• man miud^ depends upon their resem- 
blance to 'tltpse iuhections of voice 
which nature has made to accom|)a»y 
like passions, appears a plausible one .at . 
first, and is indeed partly true ; but 
the emotions which wc expc^ucc in 
hearing music, arise more, I am con- 
vinced, from other sources. No musi- 
lul air can have a close rcsomblnncc to 
tlie natural tones of the voice, whitai 
in sx)eceh passes through gradations 
tar more minute and various than 
tliose ffxcd intervals upion the adliQr- 
cuce to which the cxisti^cc of music 
depends. Audit is quite an error to 
suppose,, that the simple national airs 
of any country have more reainblance 
to the natural tones of the passions, 
than those airs composed by scientific 
musicians ; for national melodies, 
thou^ highly toudung and cxxires- 
sive, are m general constructed upon 
such principles of melody as to have 
no rcsemblsuicc whatever to the In- 
flections of the natural voire. Atrhai 
dictates the 'flow •of these early at* 
tempts is, for the most port, tlie mere 
love of melody or tune ; and the re-v 
sources of art, which afterwards apablc 
inuricians to come nearer to the in- 
flections of tlie human voice, arc then 
‘ unKnown. Jtut scientifle 'Compovers, 
after becoming familiar wkh aJl the 
rindplesof melody^ begin to tbrnk 
ow jar these can oe reconiriled with 
the tones of the passions ; ' aUff they 
accordingly somkimes produce airs, 
and oftener recitatives, which have a 
striking resemhhmce. It is remark;* 
able, that the most successful imita- 
tions in this line have bccsi produced 
by a copiouB use of modulatioaa,' 
changes of the key-— a re^ottren, qulfe 
unknown and nnemployod. to th]e 
early national airs of* any country. 
.The recitative in Jephtha^ 'coinl|ioseiil 
by Itodel, 


Deqwranddc4^rt>t£U thygocKlAc&s, child. 
Pierces a fiiUier's bleeding heart, and checks 
The cmdi sentence on his faultenng tongue,'* 

&.C, 

tliis recitative, K which is consietcrod as 
a most perfect vehicle of passion, iv 
full of cliangcs of the key from begin- 
ning to end. 

The fact, however, that music 
ac^mplishoa its flncbt not by 

ahy.port of imitatiiin, but by its self- 
contained expression ; else wlicntv 
would arise the Ix’auty Of an instru- 
mental piece to which wc* attiich no 
|iarticulur ideas, and which, although 
It suggests no ednceptltms to the hiij- 
gination, yet fills the mind with agree- 
able feelings. I'lie main pleasure to 
bo found in is that of lueloily 

and harmony acting diri'ctly uj>on thV 
human constitution. The emotions 
with which the ininrl is filled in lis- 
tening to instniincnt^ xrmsic» a^xpear 
to result chiefly from the sc, by some 
unknown law. These *'inotions we 
find to Ik; of different soi ts, which wc 
endeavour to cliaracterize by the cjxi-f 
Ihets of tender, solemn, cuergetic, &c. ; 
but probably they have no identity 
with tlie ordinary passions to which 
^yre apply ibc same epithets, but an 
merely whut may be ^k-d a .stirring 
of our nature, produced by a musical 
cause. If words had never been con- 
joined with music, its abstract 
ture would ha'.e bmi muteh st'ldoiitoif ', 
mistaken; but nw’try supplies an 'ex- 
traneous and additiona) cau.se of emo- 
tion, which often bl^ds so exquisite- 
ly witli the other, tint many a olie is 
induced to believe inu3ie channe only 
as a vehicle of ideas. 

If the objtcl of music word only to 
combine sounds analogous to those of 
the human voice under the influence 
of emotion, then certainly a musical 
composition would have l€fss> merit, in 
proportion as if deviated into Such me-' 
Indies as Uie human . voice never ap- 
proximates to, Jn einpassioncd speech 



On M*^ical Eapres$i^,l 

or declamation. Kecitativcs would * ai^ ch^i^ter; to 
tlien be tbe only perjfbct. spcciee of the subject of libe pU>ce«-^y^M 
music, and concords and harmony may be composed^ imitating 
would be quite supei^uqUs. Yet aomo particufariiounds or motions-t^as^ 
every person considers a beau^iUl Ibr instanoe^' Ukvefi which occur in a 
flowing air as a higher musical plea- battib* But idtfaou^ neithlr off these 
sure thaii a recitative. sorts of imitation h& employed ibr « 

Your Kcwcaptlc correspondent seems tenniniiig nduH sort of paipges are to 
indinod to cemsider a iiill concert as be introduced in a eomposition, 1 still 
only a' combiiiation of so many airs> . think ^ music may be excellent, und« 
deriving their expression from their eapabb of gre^^l of etpo- 

siinilarity to the infleetiesG^ of‘ the hn^ . tion^ withcwttanylnteiv2mmiof ideas, 
man voice, and played together ajxgi If, during the perfl>ntianceOif the mu-: 
the different instrumenbs^ but it will ric, thodmaginatksi supfUoa ideas of 
never do to take the human voice as its own gccord, the not be 

the standard by which all music is to sp^^t by them, and the’Hiearer’s plca- 
be measured. The voice tm its oWu ^ure may be increased^ ' 
province, which is a, very dne one, nor , Again, your Newcasdo oorziespon- 
can any thing contend with it in 'dent adopts the suTObsidon that the 
touriung the heart ; but a grand Jn- ^dh9Mnce between the style of old na- 
strumental piece has no more an^ogy^ tidoal ^ngs, aq4 those of mod^u 
to the voi<;e, tlian' the light and dark- compMn^, oousiins in the greater ro« 
ness.of a thunder-storm have rcsem- flnetnents of sentiment attempted to 
blance to the Colours of the human be ex^Kssed by modems. I do 
dace. There are innumerable relations not krtOw very well what is meant 
of musical notes which the voice can- ' here by greater reflnementtf of senti- 
iiot' produce, not only on aCcount ment. soejpect ' tbe early musicians 

their rapidity and emphasis, hut be- of Scodand or Ireland had very little 
cause they arc quite out df its compass, notion of w^ting the tauric to the 
Jf all these were to be thrown away as words, or'^ oouvejdng any definite^ 
utimeaiiiug, the material^ for comppsl- tifibcUon of ,the mind. They were 
lion would be reduced within a very contented if the uir*'iyas musically 
narrow compass. . beautiful, and if its genertd expression 

If your corrCEpoudent asks in what was suited to the l^llad or song to 
the beauty of ou elaborate instrument whidi it was sung. ' Iho art of fldiug 
to! piece consists, 1 say that it consists the music, throughout to each particu- 
in several things, namely — 1st, In the • lar idcji expressra in Ac poedy, was 
relation of notes as perceived by a not ^tivated till modem times. Ac- 
musical ear ; uiid uudcT this I mean coidin^iy, in the old oira^ we And a 
to include all the beauties of melody, contmuous flow of luelody,^ moving 
hannuii), tune, or motion, and the accor^ng to simplest prhiciplea of 
contrasted sounds of the difl^ent in- rhytlira', and evidtTitly not much di- 
stvumeuls. 2dly, There is a- sort of .ructrd, with a view to its'aduptatiou 
subsidiary pleasure (belcaigirig more to langii^c. . Scientifle coinposer^s rc- 
propt'rly to the understanding) in gulate tHo motion of the air, not hiere- 
tradng the •prcgross pf the music according to rhythm, but also a 
Utrough difterent keys, and in per- good deal uccor^ng to the Accentuation 
ceiviag their mutual connexion, and Of the language tin* whi<h they arc 
the propriety of their .seiiueUee. There composingr^id, in making recitatives, 
is also an ai^ogous gratification' m they follow no other guide but thclat- 
st>eiug the iikgcnuity and invention of ter.^ / 

the oomjwsbr, ^ either in constructing Alany persons, in upholding the me- 
thc melody (.tr'adapting the other parts rlt of Scottish or Irish airs, as o|i- 
to it. These arc iftiri/s best under- |iosed to those of modcriL compeaerB, ‘ 
stood by a person who lias seen tlic procccrl up<m flie supposiiiiti digt lie 
miiaic u|J0ji paper, and the knowledge distinctive qualify of the hitter is inere 
of them heightens his saliafaclion m ,intri<gcy ond difficulty of ‘exeeqtion. 
hearing it played. Stio, Tlicre may * It ib true that some cont]iofi6r8 (in or- 
bc foUoweel out in the piece somo spe-’ dcr to give ringerx An opportunity of 
cics of imitation-- as, fc^ instance/ shewing unednurnou. flexibility and 
overture to an oiiera may be oennposed compass) liavc written ^ga, in which 
«to as to present a Micccasioii of move- tlic nalurul accents of tlic voice are en- 
ments analogous, in tifcir expressifm Urely.forgotttu, aiKlwhkh.dcriatc m ^ 
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. and the imperfectiona of these instru- 

tal tiuisTc. But Ihe best compos^s^ ments con generally be traced in the 
such as Itoait tnd Paisei^ general- airs that -vrere played on them, 
ly forbear fiwnfi Introdncw such diffi- To inufiicdl amateurs the above ar- 
cultics, ^l^'lcaatin aongs nt trhi^ they gomenta may appear su|»crfluous^ but 
mean tn nonvey sentitnent, and com** they are addressed to pepular readers ; 
pose chi^y iriw a view to expression, and it iis well worth whiie te endea^ 
Can«.aiiy Scottish or Irish air be less vour to remove prejudices, whicdi bin- 
intricate or di^eult than “ Vedral der|inamy a one lixnn becoming ao- 
' ^catino” in Don Juan, or, to mention quamted with escquisUeoourccs of gra- 
a song. , which ev^y body knows, ^catiofl. The musical perceptions of 
Ho|? told a flattering talc/* the - every person are cauable .of being very 
music of which is by Paisello, If any much extended and strengtlient'd. At 
one is insensible to the cxqto^ie sweet* n first, we orciwapt to cling with most 
ness and tenderness of the first, or of pleasure to the aunplest relations of 
other similar ones which occur in the notes, bebmiae th«y do not perplex or 
works of Alozart, he must pr^ the overtask the musical faculty. As tlm 
airs of his native country only from* ear becomes excapiBed, and as wc grow 
habit or by rote; fOr the same sensH.' familiar with tarkd musical combina- 
bility which enables a person to r<di^ tkttB, we begin to perceive the beauty 
the one, must enable him jto, perceive , of more remote reh^ns, and the con- 
the superior exceUonce of the. other, nexkm of more distant parts. The 
supposing him to have a sn^denf mder and the purpose of what origi- 
number of opportunities' of ^hearing nally had only tlie effect of confhsing 
them. aud stupifyUigua, beromes. apxtarent. 

Probably there are constitutional At the same time it must be admitted, 
pcculiarides in the mudcal'esr and dtattii order to understand some pieces 
taste of each country^ and, Uierefore, completely, and perceive the pun> 0 Bc 
the airs produced in that WDUntry (set- of tliem, it is necessary to have not ou- 
' ting aside their abstract merit) may ly a good ear, 4nit also a knowledge of 
operate with 4 iccufiar effecl on the the principles of music, 
feelings of the natives ; but this is no I have not replied to your very able 
reason why dny man shoukl refUse to Correspondent luethodically, uccoiding 
extend hi.') taste, and enhgliteu his to the ordea of bis ingenious in terroga- 
views, so aS to be able to relish scicn- tioiis ; but if he thinks my observations 
tifle iiiwiic. llie peculiarities of no- obscure or unsatisfactory, I am ready to 
tienal music result very much fi!»ni enter into the discussion again, u|>on 
the sort of instruments which happen- seeing a Second set of queries or crosa- 
ed to be early, known in each country ; questionings. I am, &c. A. B, 


COMMON-yL^CE PEons. 

MR EDIT ox, ^ hwl overturned a iwirtem ; and they 

ALtHOucH you are the very rerme atgue tliat because they have, tlirougli 
of a coitimon-plaee peraon yoursdf, a continuation of malice and acci- 
yourcandourwill induce yon to admit, dent, discovered a Saw,' the structure 
that comnion-plaoe pintle have been must fall to the ground. Your corn- 
much and unjustly abiued. Thefitot mon-place man avmds all this. He 
is, that they are persons ofdofby ixHiida, never runs much risk in.«dmniitting 

familiar only with the grater tnitiis, liiniself. It was weU observed by one 
and cdodesoending to adopt soarcely (a cautious person, but alow) who, 
any. thing of less authoi^y than a upon being asked how much 13 times 

E roverb. The high ground that they 13 amounted to, replied that it de- 
ave taken has naturally enough of- pended upon circumstances/* I do not 
fended people of little capacity — the fa- mean to obntond that this reply was 
cetiotts — the minor speculatora— the such as could be maintained as a pro- 
WDuM-bewits-HrCflinntir&efaJlpaQrto'^ position; but it was » good piece of 
who have vented thdr Bl temper and^ generalship at least^ and womd have 
their ink against the idvocatei of puzzled m^y a man to hove disprove 
tablished truth, '' ed it re«ifmy--*besides it thews the pni- 

These petty persons pique theim^ dent character of the seet. 
selves OB much upon detecting a slight , One is never safe with, persons who 

errorin argument, a» if they addict themselves to new pointe in mo* 
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ralsaad metaphysics and thcologyi^ 
We have eternally the same ground toi 
go over ^in with fresh obstacles 
raised, as it should acem, for the mere 
purpose of impeding our progress, A 
comin(m-*plaee man takes the old ]h>i]tt 
as quite a matter of fact, and never 
perplexes himself or his hearers with 
a new one. The mind can thus ven* 
ture upon a svsta with the assurance 
of being hnally able to eshquer it.—' 
This is a satisfiiction, and stimulates 
the soul to studyi 

Another and more sedaoing fact is^ 
that eommon-pkee people get through, 
life more easily and mere plcasan^^ 
than speculators of any. sort Th^ 
sail for ever on a aommet sca^ with 
just cnou^ of^ the dotid , and the 
hreese to diversify their voyage. Th^ 
never, to be sure; see tlie tempest in 
its power — the J^j^tnings more vivid 
than the day, and the thunder like a 
voice from heaven, and louder than 
the cries of the Sicilian jKtna ; but 
they hear a music in the passings 
breexes, and they bask in the idle sun- 
shine, and they are lulled by the 
scarcely undulating waters to sleep-— 
end this is quite cnemgh for tliem. 
They are not tdshioned for the recep- 
tion of rough impressions. 

No doubt a great many other tilings 
might be said of these amiable people ; 
but, perhaps, their character may be 
more clearly given by an example. So, 
in the room of any argumentative 
mutter, 1 send you an Epitaph written 
on a friend of mine, who, in some mea* 
sar(‘, exemplifies my assertion as to the 
happiness which comiiioi>hlace peo« 
pie enjoy. Poor IromkinB i He lived 
inoro happily and got through life 
more*«inaothIy tlnn any man 1 ever 
knew. The tb&owing is a sort of £pi« 
ttphupimhtm: 

tATS UR TONKINS. ' 

There have hetin few men who have 
deserved au ej^ts^ better than my 
friend Tomkins. He was truly a 
worthy chamM. He, was utteHy 
without the spiiit of paradox; He 
disdained contradiction as a vice sub- 
versive of comfint,' and ho lived and 
died without an enemy. He was cut 
off. in the flower of Ixis age, and he 
ibded away like the snuff of a' candlo. 
But tears will not bring him to lifr, 
so let me e'en wipe my eyes and pro- 
ceed. 

I remember him when a boy' at 
school. Our master was a bit of a 


•prophet with sespect m 
He said that Tomtdns might 
a shining man, but that •hk talento 
were rtamectable, and bis heart wa» 
good, and that wm better. His nimse 
too, had avaObd bi^df, I hove heard, 
of her jmvileges,, and had proncunced 
him toipe like the race of Tomkins. 
She vemtured to add that he would be 
Ho dii^raee to ^ i^ly. 

Tomkins^ was handmme, hut 

there was a comphKwncy in' '|is coun- 
tenance that bespoke a man at ease 
with himsdi' and- ihe world. I have 
known hhn as pjcdsant Over ^ leg of 
ihuitooiM amaster of arts. He would 
cut the same kind iprf jcAes ,* and if he 
fiukd in his aim at original wit, he 
could at all times do honour to an cs- 
tahUahed jest He beguiled you into 
a sympafhy with his features. His 
very laugh was eont^ous, and he re- 
served, it like a prudent geuoral, for 
the end’of bis story. There was no 
waste of laughter bmre hand, but you 
saw from the twinkling of his eye's, 
that there WHS something hnportant 
bdiind. ' He would protract his plea- 
sant^, now and then, by a multitude 
of wo^o— evading the joke till you 
were absolutely uneasy on your scat. 
You would guess . a doacn times at 
what he was driving— you could not 
hcslp it— and you saw him still oon- 
tiaaing bis easy stream of .narrative, 
witli a smile of tyrannic . exultation 
at your irritabiitty. He coiled his 
len^hened train of story up like a 
sei^nt^ arid at last buret it upon you 
with all his colldPcd might. JIIk 
gOQd 'hummir put your inusdes in re- 
quisition, and you spread out your 
store of smilea to satisfy him and do 
him honour. , 

Perhaps tficre have- been few better 
jud^ cf port titan he. He smack- 
ed his. Ups and looked through Itis , 
wine-glasq with the air of a eunnois- 
seur, and you felt your taste at his 

TO^cy,- I havehetodhim say, ^^Ha! 
this is something Kk’e— what\s jour 
cold' French claret to this.^ This is 
the only stuff flt for an JCngliahm.in's 
•stotnach. Give me a bit o’ roast^beef, 
(sirloin) and & glass of j)ort,*mid the 
Pope may have claret Ibr me.” 
what q, profound' W he would ^ke 
up die bottoms of t^ie glass agaiiist the 
aide, dnd make US its oily 

qualities. .said he, will 

never deceive you/* tf t doubted this, 
he would wmfe goqd-natveiJly, and 
soy, ‘^ alt! cousib, you art yotmg— 
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haven*tlMsii^ was. a riphor to liiui; niul in parish 

dm matters. I s^, Mr Jo&es, accounts he was without a rival No- 
when St<n»heDf hcare;, has drank as many thing but ibrtune was wanting to make 


gjao aflg of good old port as you and him a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
oh I well i^ve lekvO' to talk of X oncye heard him on hie legs for at 
these A generally con- least a miarter of an hour, on the sub- 

dudscltiSm speeches, and I found ject of the vd^ziteerB. ft was an ad- 
mysdfqnite at aloss forieply^ mirabhi efibrt. He had a sneer for 

** H t * every one that was hostile, and joke 


My friend i\>mkin8 was an honest 

^ * « « • ^ »■# .t' 


man and a good subject. 11c owed no for ^ who were doubtful. The sense 
irtstt ^ penny, and had always paid of tlic "Vestry was decided!^ in his fa- 
fWenty ahillinns in the pound. He' tour. How cotdd it have been otlicr- 

« • < . . . ^ if 1 s a t r 1 


loved the king and constitution as by wise 
law established, and drank to the Pro^ thin 
testant ascen<^cy. If any body |Jat son 

in a word about (hffin^tgovcanxnents, 'prea 
he would bid us recolWc the French bad 
Kevolution, atnX he quiet. He said in tl 


wise ? In my life I never heard any 
thing equ^ to his reproof Some per- 
son had saidi that he was desirous of 
preserving his tniUtaty elevation (he 
bad mim at the dignity of corporal 
in the regiment merely by dint t>f ser- 


this with an air so impos^^ ^ihere vice). 1 do nol wish to repeat'his an- 
was no refuge but in conviction or ai- swer, as several of his opponent's fa- 
ience. X once uttered the naiiie of inily may fed the thing severely. On 
MiraAeau — Mhrabeau! he readied, tlie death of the genlUmtan (at a caty 
He threw off his glass, and his under* feast) who carried the colours, Mr 
li]) intruded itseff upon ypu like are- Tomldns became ensign; and 1 will 
prooch. “ Peace be to his adies ! He be bold to say, that his Miycsty never 
was iitdeeil an dxtmordiiiary man. His had a more ^thiul officer," nor one 
mother used to point towaids him, and who did more honour to the 
bid the young people obaerve what it But he is gone, as Alexander and Ca*- 
was possible to arrive at. Ho was the sar have gonv before him ; and his lo&s 


best tradesman in the Ward of Cheap, 
and had a voice ** in potency as double 
as the Duke^s.*^ The churchwartlen 


is still felt in the ward of Cheap. — 
Peace be to lus ashes !" 

VlNDlCl. 


THE MONTH 01' SEVTSMUBH. 

Okce— in the elder time— men did adore 
Thro* this fierce month, with lamentations 
loud, 

A. God of many uauics. Some fearfully 
bowed w 

Thiir abject heads upon the Bgypt shore, 
Praising the bnitc Osiris. Some who wore 
A lovelier faith, team out the Olympian crowd 
Called on old Satuin.-^Sanie from the miny 
dioud 

Shaped the deluging I<foah. Those times 
are o*er.— * » 

And now, beiiuaihthc blue Scpteiupcr sky. 
The eager liunter stays his winged puyi 
And takes his month of murderous rovelry ; 
Even the white dove tliat travdiedfar away, 
And brouglit the Ark sad tidings in fhu day 
Hath kfitner holy licauty, and must die. 

. To. — --i— • - * 

Mude ! the voice of angeU— given ^ • ' 
*Tui said, to us, poor rogues below, ' 

To wean us Iroin this worid of Wqe, » 

Am! givT us some ffiietaste of heaven. 

If music then be heavenly, 

. Ah ! wlmt is she’ who breaUws the song. 

Or site whose finger mams along 
Rabbing ilw harp<of hurmnny ? W. * 


STANZAS. 

I. 

She died, ak yet still to me 
She comes in sad and wtber drcainipg. 

And from her liair a pale light streaming 
Shews tier as slie was wont to be. 

2.V 

Sbf stands in lueauty by me still ; 

Alas ! that drotli two .hearts slioublVever, 
.(ITie father and tlieelulU), who ever. 
Loved, and were so inseparable. 

Still ore her brow and bostun White ; 

Heur raven hair the one adorning. 

And her eyes sweet as the break of moming, 
Sbinc through like stars from ffio darkest 

night ' ' ^ . 

4. 

If the quick lustre of her eye 
(Can such Uwn niattHc from the grave ?) ' 
He false, may J live stUI the slave 
Of tills 80 charaiiug phantasy. 

& 

It matters not to me feoiu what 
Or whom she gains Jicr bwmty nnw ; 

I Acu my chiUVf, «wu, A/wk-as bruw; 

And die— if I lielieVc'it not. C, 
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Notim qf Repriil^ of , Curious iM ^ 

NOTTCES or RSFIIINTS OF TURIOOS oij> BOOKS. . 

KoIV, 

Tis merr^f lafum Gossips meH.**—Ai the Chiswick-press, 


Wf have of late neglected this series 
in a culpable manner, but must cn- 
<1eavour not to allow our good fiii'nds, 
]Mr Triphook and Mr Singer, to get 
too much a-head of us. They liare 
for these several inoultis past been 
as iT)defatigablc as ever. Several new 
works in numbers have been set a-go« 
ing at the Chiswick-presa. We liave 
seen so many as fiye numbers of Se^ 
hci 'Earl^p English Taets — each num« 
bcT being a most beautii|hl little book In 

point of typography, and most of them 
rich in matUT of a most mlcrcsting 
class— of which more very soon. Ano- 
ther sene's of Anaient Tltimoj'ous Fot^ 
Iry has just been coiuraenced, which 
we think promises still hotter. The 
chaniiiiig dialogue, entitled, IHsmerr^ 
fnhen (wintsips weeit occujiics the first 
jmrnhev — n vijry choitv spccimin of 
old Kiiglish mirth and Kitire, vdiich 
had become extremely scarce, and was 
in fact ktiou ir almost to none but tlie 
profebsial black-loUcr men of the hmd. 
We know of few “people wliose^ labours 
efftet moie real service to tin* literature 
of our a^e, than tlinse of Mr Triphook ; 
,'ind nothing can lx* more modest than 
tin- style 111 which his labours com- 
monly make their appeai'ance. Let 
iiiin prix-i'inl with the Ancient Hu- 
morous Pjwtry by all means, and he 
cannot fail to produce a highly de- 
lightful volume — wot a hioM’,* as 
he himself terms it, but a most v.ilua- 
hlo ami a])propriate su^ipleimut tu 
the clfg:uil publications of JMr Biteou 
and Mr Utteisom’' 

The (livaloguc of (lie Three h’ml 
Gossipn has been frequently attributed 
to Samuel ilowkiuls, hut it wot well* 
known otf wliat authority* It is at 
all events much in bis style, and was 
originally publisln’d by John Deane, 
“ uf hLv shop under Temph’hurref 
tin* usual shrine from which the in- 
spirations of old Samdcl’s muse ibund 
their issue into the tirorld. It is a 
very quaint and lively picture of the 
manners of city ladies, of the middle or- 
der, at the end of th^ rrigu of Queen 
Hess, and rcelly possesses ilot a little 
of the true dromatic spirit which at 
that time flourished iu England as it 


has never since done. Througllbut 
there are touches which remind us, 
ever and anon, of the best parts of our 
old. comody ; but so .great is the bitter- 
ness of some of th^ sarcasms against 
the ladiMh that bad the author brought 
such a piece actually .upon* the stage, 
wc think it is odds against him he 
might hove shored in the iQ treatment 
whitdt Aristophanes tells us Euripides 
met with for a similar ^^use from, the 
fine matrons of Athens. It is deli- 
cate grotmc^ 01 ^ whlcl) the author has 
trodden ; 'and we do not know that we 
could have ventured to break on it 
otirsclves, without hoving the ajiology 
and protection of his guidance. It is 
true the scene is laid so far back as 
A. 1). 1000, at the least ; hut we sus- 
pect dierc are not a few of the points 
huudleflt to winch some piU'aUels might 
be found among the fair of the glorious 
iSioitseU: 

The Three Gossrmarc^a Widow, a 
Wifb, and a Alaid, well acquainted 
with eaoh other, and, we believe, cou- 
sins, who uu'et acridentally in the 
neighbourhood of a tavern, and, chief- 
ly by pervasion of tlic 'l^^idow, go in 
to ^lijoy thcmselVcs for an hour or 
two, in the manner of the lx)rds of 
the Treation, over a flask of claret. 
The cheer and tV.c conversution turns 
out so murli to the mind of all con- 
r.eruc(l, that they agree to have some 
sausages and a little, mulled sack into 
tfie bargain — and »jo tliey make a night 
of it, not separating till How-bell 
rings nihe o’clock, whidli hour appears 
to them a tnoto- culpably late one, than 
some modern fine ladies would think 
nine in 0to morning at a ball on hoard 
a guard-ship. Tile malicious poet re- 
presents these females as laying aside, 
when by .themselves in tlu'.-i upper 
ropm, a gooil deal of tliat delicacy of 
tlcraeanour and* speech which ch.'irac- 
terizes tliose of their sex when in the 
company of ^people of the other gen- 
der. They cat nnd drink, in the first 
place, hi tt style of heartiness which 
is quite uncxam|d4Rl in the .usual co* 
ram publico diet of ladies. They help 
themselves to sausages plateful after 
plateful — more particularly the Wi- 



li% ^ lay their htjcwitme fhidihm of those timee, *iind 
^Hllp jlpn^^ ^nsy mt ndiipt put has as much scorn of a ** raMd 

chill/' 8B ever Queen HemiettahSof 
jOO^ttautt ^society of Edinburgh to a round head, M^idow says^ inUr 
the Mudit iSQftde^ alao» is pusbr alia^ on this topae-^-for it is diacustted 
ed round in a way that would do Bill at great lengthy and apparently with 
Youngfa fieert good to m rtrslled lie- the most lively interest by the whole 
lo# l£e hhiu Olid yellow ceiling of his of the intorlocutow. 

Ham : B«» foWW "f''® •• IJe msiw , MUuir'd mu «g.iiic, ’ 
leaves a drop of hee^tapa, but fills as if l should hue a huiuhed yaares, that^ Hat- 
fiiir^ and gives her toast in her turn f speaka it by expetlcncQ and good triid 
fis boldly as cither of her mere etpiS QfaU haire coOg^ gine that W denial, 
rienced companions. We haUwe al- ^ nm^^tOTtMe w «» eiw/wr eitlwr, 
Widst every young lady wdl adknow- May bofii do arc to bo a&owMi 

ledge the justice w thfritipa^ of tlie A woj^ise^lcau iStm'niQ^ gr^t fhiilt ucitlier ; 

Maid, intliiaht<ie ‘6pceittiel» oi* their Itui fot'e^gcdcl^lfifmelm 

carousing dialogue. /' * , It dia® % w be bhhorM, 

•* Vf^ife. My totne i« »d^i«ad''a05i'w^ ‘ • ■4^- y^' n^^^newte / ' iconte it by the 
ethiWtind'; ' ' -Wro; " ^ > _ 


Locke* Gentlvmmn, is it3^ i^.thhike f 
I scotne to be intreated Im 
Widifv. Why laugh yott^^iosKn? sweet 

letaknovf 

Mayde, Ajri adds .(iciMnl^ I on^ 

makes n)e smile* ^ , 

When I am ibrdim . 

Hois by tlie dram 1 takem w^lhatwl^C* 
Kieemg the ca]|^ vpon'.fiio <;eijDe 1 
And to with smdOlngtft, l/ssi 

Sduie strhide fool» (dil moifqfsa'lnr bis Wtt) 
Comes on me wiut the Freoch , salute mast 
jiaainily,- f 

And sayes,’ Sweet, thend your drafi* ybu 

diink nd wiib f 

Introth , you show youra^ too mayden* 

d.'iifity : 

Oxioke better* Lady, atynykmd.iwjjuest. 
1 ta^* sweet Sir, 1 ean na'wiae digest.*^ < 

Shortly after, n gr^t iSIrth 
is excited by the Wife, whd '^veg an 
.‘iccoupt of a v<»y s^ueani$ah and’dtdif- 
cato^ady* a neighbour bf h&r's, who 
never drinks a single 'dr^, except at 
dhiTief or sunper^ and tA theb is 
contented with a very^amdill anountooe. 
The Widow hedds thin ncraab^ht great 
contempt. * She sayS!, 

** Many and gip* hcm body ,Yliia her Vp : ' 
Some Doetor'simMih a* ny fin her wBl, 

That takes in dint by dm disam and 
The Widow* lude^* W dedded^l^ 
moat knowing member. nC, the e»m^ 
pmf. Shes^pprove^tjf hev/i^ 
ditioo* and aays she wonit iMsry >*- 
gain, dthanu^ ahe^ admits having n 
Te<jUhitii<ed man'^ .'lbr dttitor at 
this very time.,. . Sdie has ii pr^ndioe) 
liovtover, against gendetnen of that 
complexion, and bdinita that she xni[^t 
be less ftigidly diisposed towards a 
more swarthy-fimed lover. She ad» 
mires, above aQ things, a fine rich hUA 
heard, curled down the breast in ibv? 


A man .whose betfidseems scaiVliriih ^itk 
tluBie bin, “ ’ - , 

That wants fiie wemdest gniec, length, 
bredth, and thfekness, 

And hath nodiflFrenbetwIictldsnoseand chin. 
But ad his haireshauepot thefalling^sicknes ; 
\^otefo».frttnt lookes like lack'^tn-Apeb 
bekittds . ^ * 

Sbec fiiat can hnie hua, beams » scuniy 
suixfde' ' 

Wykm. The xar’St complexion tliat you 
cam deniiie* 

The goldfla aemence pioues black-bearded- 

Axe prtHfipva pe^^ in beautious wqtnOnb 

Theiruiyalheartsaoneiustlycanciintroulc, 

' fioueanlackeinfui* Cousen. with rny soulc. 

'Wyh» Lct 'BeBBe note fh|s; for when I 
, wasaMai^ 

And to the love of men besaa to bow ; 

/ gaue 0t9lt ears to' that raich women said. 
When tow w0e metty met, as we ore now; 
Yto m my mother did penwade me too. 
Wench (wmildehe say) note what your 
ddem do0l 

That letodin, withoiU booke, was'suaigtii 
' jtohie owne. 

She not to ngpwt h oner twice ; 

I quiikk amdt what liSnia to hue alone. 
What to he kind to tone, what^ohe nice.*' 
T^e and the Wife then turn 
to the JUbi^ and advise her, by all 
sseane, to alter her state. to ilf« 
then years old, and that agb, tliey say, 
to|ust v^e niMt proper tor being mat- 
riw-^thoqgh hci®, undar i&vour, we 
must entirely dif^ Ikom them. Afost t 
of thp young ledtoe wc know about ! 
that.i^ are mere etuldren, and would 
lie^guite useless dt thebead of ti bouse. 
But Mirr JHestie seems to think very 
seriously of profiting by the advice 
« ‘ 
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given here. She nays plainly enougli 
that it is not from her own inclination 
she has so long continued unweddedl 
Her case is tlms told, and we believe 
it may not bo an uncoininoii one. 

“ Faith, 'tis my mother’s counsel that 1 
tame ; 

She alwayi's sayus* when young men come 
a woing. 

Stay, daughter, stay, you muiii not yet 
be doing.” 

The Widow disapproves very much 
of this conduct of Besse’s motlier, and 
advises the young lady to elope with 
some young fellow or other as soon as 
she has an opportunity. The Wife 
also gives shameful countenance to 
this good couns(‘J, by quoting the fol- 
lowing high uutliorily. 

“ A schollcr told me wlien I was a Mayd, 
Of marriage knot — tlivy hauc no power to 
break it. 

Now Ity tliib barke, a learned man did 
speake It.’* 

Bess, however, although she pro- 
mises to adopt the plan proposctl — is 
a sensible girl, an<l will do nothing 
hurriedly. She is resolved to wait 
till a handsome lover makes his ap- 
pearanct — an»l talks with great scorn 
of a rich fellow with a horrible squint 
and a pair of spindle-shanks, wdio has 
been dirting witli her at some even- 
ing parties m Fish-hill, for it is there 
she lives. In regard to this one-eyed 
admirer, the Widow {vrhois, of course, 
inficted with the mania ol* match- 
making) thinks the Mrij/de has behav- 
c<l foolishly and cruelly, and plcad-s 
the cause of the unfortunate man with 
much eloquence, but without the 
smallest success. Miss Elizabeth says, 
shrewdly enough, that she herself is 
tile person most concerned, and that 
she will follow, as to this matter, no- 
body’s counsel but her own. Waxing 
w^arin us she proceeds, she debates the 
I)oint with a skill that argues highly 
of her natural talents, and announces 
the determinate nature of her re.solu- 
tion with a heroic clearness of expres- 
aion. It will be observed that the 
Wife (who seems to have married for 
love herself) coincides with Bess in 
opinion. Tnc Alaydc says of tlie man 
with the squint, 

VoL. V. 


of Curioue (Md SSoks. WIT 

1 will not loue him whatsw^ 

He haue a handsolie man, or none 

ITie Widow objects to vioW; W*' 
hasty and ill-timed. 

JFid. Go too, go to, his riches doth ex- 
cel!. 

Mayde, A figge for wealth, person I 
affect 

Wld. You are a foole, he will maintaine 
you well. 

JMayde, I tell you, I a proper man re- 
spect : 

De*c thinke that I with such a dwarfie will 
store me. 

That shall di^acc me when he goes before 
me. 

He haue a comely man from head to foot. 

In whose neat liinbcs no blemish can be 
spied : 

Whose legge shall grace his stocking or his 
bout. 

And wcarc his rapier manly by his side : 

With Bucli a one my humour doth agree, ' 
11c shall be welcome to my bed and mee. 

Wife, Itcsse, and th’art wise, hold that 
opinion still. 

For were 1 to begin the world tii-morrow. 

In such a choice, 1 would my minde fulfill ; 
And so / drinke to thee : come on, hang 
sorrow : 

Wench, let it be thy rule at any hand. 

To make thy dioyce euen as thy mind 
dotli stand. 

Many do match (as true as this is wine) 

With some Dunce, Clown, or Gul, they 
care not who, 

X For no cause but to be maintained fine. 

And hauc Uicir wils in what they please to 
do: 

When their hearts love’s as much in 
otlicr tliingb. 

As there is vertue in mine apron-strings. 

There occur in the dialogue a great 
many pieces of highly important in- 
formation, concerning the private mo- 
tives and cunning tricks adopted by 
wives, widows, and maids, for the 
furtherance of their great plans, viz. 
the entrapping and governing of men. 
But these we leave for the present un- 
touched, strongly recommending a pe- 
rusal of the whole to those' of our own 
sex who wish to walk in the world with- 
out blind-folds. We long for the ap- 
pearance of the future numbers of the 
Ancient /fumorous*roefry. 



m Human Beauty* [Aupj. 

HUMAN BF.AUTV* 

[As Dr tieatiae. Be MulUre^ alUiough it has appeased several times in a 

French garb, has never been translated into English, wc are happy in presenting our 
readers with tiic foUowing version of a part of one of its rhapters, cxerutcil liy Mr 
Drake Morris, a nephew of the author, vho is at present studying medicine in the 
university of Edinburgh. We hope tiiis young gentleman may be induced to rend- 
er the whole work in tlie same manner.] 

Toi qui I’antiquite fit eclore il^ ondcs, 

Qui desconilis du ciel et regnes sur les niondes ; 

Toi qu aprea la Bontd rhoimne cheritle mieux. ; 

Toi qui nacquis Uii jour du aourire des dieux, 

Bcauti* jc to salue ! 


Source de voluptc, de dclices, d'attraits, 

Sur trois regnea divers tu rcpaiids tea bienfaits ; 

Tantdt loin de nos yeux, dans Ics flancs dc lu. torre. 

En Tubis onflammes tu transformer la pierre ; 

Tu donnes cn secret leurs couicurs aux metaiix, 

Au diamant ses feux, et leur lustre aux cristaux ; 

Au sun (riViitiparos tu filtres goutte u goutte^ 

Tons COS gla 9 ons (Valbatre^ oniement de sa voiite. 

Edifice brilknt, qui dans ce noir sejour 
AtU'ud quo son eclat brille a Teclat du jour ; 

Tantdt nous otalant ta poiiqir^ eblouissante. 

Four colorcT I’arbuste, et la fleur, et la plontc, 

D'or, dc jiurpre, d'azur. tu trciiipes tes pinceaux ; 

C’est toi qui dossinas cuj jeuncs arbrisscaux, 

Ccs dk'gans tillefds, ct ccs platanes somhres 
(^u’liatiitent la fraiclieur, Ic siKnct* et les oinbrts. 

Dans lo inondo anim^ quelles sont tes fuveurs ! 

L’iiisect dans l i fange cst ficr dcs ks conleiirs ; 

Ta main du Paon siii>erbc etoila le plumage ; 

D'un soufHe tu cr^ Ic papillon vuluge. 

Ta main au Tigre horrible, an laon indoinple, 

Donna Iciu- jnenaoante et sombre inqjcsU' 

Tu departt*s aux fleurs la soiiplcHse, la (trace » 

Tu te plus a parcr le coursiet piciii iPaudnce, 

Qui relevant sa tetc, et i^den^ant ws pas. 

Vole, cherchc les pres, Varaour, ct los combats, 

A Taiglc, au moucheron tu donnas la Parure, 

Mais tu troitos en Koi le Roi dc la Nature. 

I^nioxnme aeul eat de toi ce front majcstUL'UX, 

Ce regard teiidre et fier, noble, voluptuciix, 

Du sourire et des pleurs rintcrcssaiit languagt* ; 

— Et sa compagne, enfin, fut ton plus bel ou vrage. 

Pour Elle tu imoisis los tresors les plus doux, 

Cette aimabic pudeur qui les cmbelht tons. 

Tout ce qui porte au cceur, 1 attendrit et renflanimc, 

Et les graces du corps, et la douceur de TAine."* 

Addbessing xnysclf in the first in* propriately than with the above exqui- 
stance totheread]ng*[)ublic of France, t sitecitation trom one of themostdegaut 
how can 1 begin this chapter more ap- of her poets ? 1 prefer these light, dcli« 


•Delillc. 

f It m.'iy be mentioned, that Dr Morris was taken prisoner in Spain, and afterwards 
detained fur two years at Verdun and Biclie. It was during thih captivity that tile second 
and enlaitged edition of the book Dx M umsbc was pubfished. D. M. 
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cate, and feeling lines— worthy of the 
best of all the successors of Racine— 
to all the pompous definitions which 
have been given to the world by phi- 
losophers atkd would-bc philosophers, 
from Aristotle to Father Andre inclu- 
sive. Montaigne has said witli great 
apparent truth, that a man is as sensi- 
ble of tile presence of hmuty when he 
looks upon it, as he is of fire when he 
is scorched by it. It is in vain, there- 
fore, that Foltairc would attempt to 
deny the existence of any such thing 
as human beauty. “ What is beauty V’ 
says that prince of jesters — “ If you 
ask a frog, he will reply, that beauty 
coiisistB in having two large round 
eyes goggling in a little head, a large 
broad throat, a yellow belly, and a 
brown back. — If you ask the devil, he 
will laugh at you for your stupidity, 
and assui'e you tiiat beauty consists in 
u pair of horns, four talons, and a long 
tail. Consult tlie philosophers, and 
they will reply by some dri veilings 
about avclietyiieh, essences, the beau 
fiJeaf, and the Kaaon ! ! The truth 
is, that we all know what lieauty is 
both in man and woman. My preat'iit 
Imsiiiess Is to inquire where that beau- 
ty is most commonly to be found. 

The most perfect individual beauty 
is always very different from ideal 
beauty, and the only diificulty is to 
find out that which is in the lea.stdti- 
gree difierent from it. In almost 
every situaiion nature keeps at a con- 
sideialile distance from perfection. 
Here slie leaves the face half finished — 
therr she only makes a rude outline of 
the figure ; here she never completes 
ck — there she always exaggerates 
it ; and almost everywhere, as Win- 
kleniaiin has well observed, she ne- 
glects to put the last touch to the for- 
iiiaaon of the exlrciiiities. And thus 
it is that in all languages wc find the 
cpitlut rare appropriated to beauty, 
and even the Italians calling it pellet 
f^na, as if to show that it is a thing 
they liave seldom seen. Their pocts> 
as you know, are full of such expres- 
sions as beHezze jtellegrme ; Ite^ffW^ina 
singviarp e j)efh*grina, &c. See, And 
yet there is no question that beauty 
belongs more to certain countries than 
to others — that in some places models 
of beauty (that is what may be called 


such) are nunloroini, wflik 
regions, the type of hkmamt^ floiK 
stantly exhibited in a state of degradii- 
don and abasement. In fbet, tfil 
fcrcnces of air and soil have great in- 
flu.;ncc upon beauty ; and if man, in 
virtue of the force and flexibility of 
his organization, be not confined to 
any particular points of the globe — if 
his race, on the contrary, be diffused 

over all lands, and in every climate — 
if he partake the frozen habitations of 
the rein-deer, and dispute with lions 
and alligators the burning tracts of 
the equator— it by no means follows 
that all the parts of that vast domain 
in which his vitality can support itselt^ 
are equally fuvouruDle to his happiness 
— or to his beauty. A dimatc separated 
equaDy from the cold of ^e pole and 
the heat of the equator, forms the 
first and most essential condition to 
the production of that devclopement, 

physical and moral, of which the spe- 
cies is capable— and iii which its per- 
fection resides. 

Often, also, in the same zone, and 
under tlie same degree of latitude, the 
|)ositlon of the place, its elevation, its 
environs, its soil— iu short, all those ac- 
cidents of locality wdiich constitute the 
climate of a particular spot, ore found to 
pfodu(X‘ great differences in the confi- 
guration of its human inhabitant. 
Thus iu the same district one con- 
stmitly finds that those men who dwell 
on tlie slopes of the lull are agile, well 
made, aud their women handsome; 
wluie ou the dull and flat soil wlierc 
the eartli is heavy, the air thick, and 
the water impure, the peasants are 
clumsily sha])ed, and their wives and 
(laughters almost all — the reverse of 
beautiful.* 

A similar effect is prodnccMl to a still 
more remarkable degree by the habit- 
ual recurrence of certain insalubrious 
winds^ tlie destructive breath of which 
changes the aspect of plants, of ani- 
mals, and of men, and gives to the in- 
habitants of these unfortunate spots a 
colour of unhealtliy yellow or livid- 
ness — looks ilark anil downcast — tbrms 
(hutituti* of ri-^larily, to say nuthiug 
of nobility. But as it is impossible to 
go iuU) these more minute varieties, 
we must content ourselves with adopt- 
ing very nearly the limits assigned by 


Querc. h U from this (hat one of the meanings of die Knglish word ph*» is derived ? 

n.M. 
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the merchants who bring Circassian 
40tihftDAtlie$dthdegreesofnorthlati- slaves to the market of Caffa in tire 
tiicle* It is here that nature appears Crimea^ arc sud to invite all manner 
mof^ beautlfhl and most miyestic in scrutinizing into the want of any 
every thing that regards the confer- artful (flouring on those lovely cheeks, 
mation ot man ; it is in tins cliraatc There is no doubt, that the practice 
that one must seek for that model to of inoculating for tlie small pox, which 
which all the minor shades and dt'- has subsisted for a very long time in 
grees of beauty should be referred. Circassia and Georgia, has contributed 
The countries coniprised in this powei fully to iiuuntain this character 

space are Persia, the countries border- for great beauty. In Mingrclia tlic 
ing upon (’aucasns, and more chpc- bt.‘auty of the women is scarcely less 
daily Circassia and Georgia, Turkey remarkable. — ''Oh/" exclaims Chardin, 
in Europe, Italy, the North of Spain, forgetting the usual dryness of his 
France, Britain, Germany, Poland, style, Oh ! what marvellous beauty 
Denmark, Sweden, and a part of Nor- is in the women of Mingrelia ! how 
way and llussia. their air is majestic ! how their faces 

Yet the human form has not the and forms are admirable ! Such is their 
same degree of perfection in the whole look, that it seems to caress all who 
of these immense districts ; there are regard them.” Old Bclon, who tra- 
Bome privileged regions to which the vdlcd at the beginning of the sixCemth 
name and posscsbion of beauty are century, is scarcely less enthusiastic, 
more peculiarly ajipiopriate: Such, There is not a labourer or peasant in 
above all, ore Circassia, Georgia, Min- all Asia, says he, (he means the part 
grelia, and all the districts about Cau- pf Asia about Caucasus) who has 
casus. " not a wife with a complexion fair 

The beauty of the Georgian women iis rose-buds ; and a skin as white 
is every where acknowledged. The as the lily, so polished and smooth, 
females in that country, unite with tint when one touches it it is like 
die most regular features, and the* velvol.”* In Persia, on^‘ sees many 
purest blood, the most compb'te de- W'oinen of tin most exquisite beauty, 
velopcineiit of general form; and nature and the Pcisian blood ha.s bt'cn mudi 
appears to have lavished on them, with purilicd and improved by the mixture 
profusion, all tliose graces and charms of the Creorgiati. Perpetual alliances 
whicli she bestows only, in separation with the same beautiful race have 
and in scantiness, in oilier parts of the almost entirely effaced the marks of 
world. Accortling to Chui'din and all tlieir Tarlai origin aiuoug the Turks, 
travellers, they are tall, heautifidly When considered in relation to the 
shaped, and extremely delicaU; in the beauty of its inhabitants, Europe pre- 
waist. The women of Circassia are seiits to us two great divisions: tho 
no less beautiful ; their foreheads are south-east part, and the northern 
large ; a line of the most exquisite and western part. In these two divi- 
black marks the eyebrow ; the eyes sions, of which the extent is very un- 
ore large, soft, and yet full of fire ; equal, the form of man appears with 
the nose sharply, and definitely form- most important ditfcrencca. In the 
ed ; the mouth small, and full of north, and towards the west, he as- 
smiles ; the lips vermilion ; and the sumes great bulk, and approaches 
chin such as to give a perfect oval to often to the ailiietic ; but his form has 
the lower termination of tlic countc- less of tlie noble in it, and the shape 
nance. of lii>s features is more remote from 

The most beautiful complexion lends the ideal : the forms, even of the wo- 
additional power to all these fine men, are two large and full of relief; 
forms. It is commonly so pure and they want the fuiisli, the elegance of 
natural, that no temptation exists for the classical antique : almost always 
the use of the vile and destructive the cxtremiiics arc defective ; and a 
cosmetics almost universally employ- fine foot, a perfect leg, a faultless hand 
ed in other ports of the world ; and and wrLbt, these are beauties which. 
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above all the rent, it is extremely rare artist who has tra^d^ed 
to meet with in the northern and tries, that we have noting ^in ear 
western parts of Europe. parts of Europe which c(^ be ecifa-* 

Favoured by a more gentle attnos-i IJiiretl with the faultless oval of the 
phere, the region of the so\ith-cast Is Greek heads ewn of the present 
more fertile in beauty, and ihc nearer day. 

nature comes to the sVy of (Tre«‘L*o lUid Throughout southern Italy, which 
Italy, which is comprehended ni this foimed the* GVervi/ ofaiiinjuity, 

cUvi&inn, the more befiutiful, iniijestic, the form of uiaii, during in.inv ngi*!:*, 
and active, is her human vorkniaiisbip presented an ap])earance of perteetion, 
found to be. not less nmarkahlo than in (ireece 

In regard both to physical and mo- I'rojKT, and this beauty still exists in 
ral beauty, the modern Greeks must he many parts of that country. Uiedcseb 
admitted to have greatly degenerated, in his f ranch thnmf^h Sicity and Mag’^ 
Their slavery, th(‘ jiollution of their na Grmi{, mentions, that the loveliest 
blood, by mixture with that of their women he (ver had seen were at Tra- 
Barhazian conquerors and neighbours, pani, and thinks that their beauty 
their education ; — in short, the whole might h.'iM* given origin to the pi‘cu-* 
circumstances of that life to which liar worship of mount Eryx. Alliances 
they have been reduced, have changed with lht‘ !Moors, and other causes of 
the ihiirks of the race, and di terioruted degradation, liave altered not a little 
the original beauty it possessed. But the forms of the inliabitants of 
nevertbtJesh, in Hj)ile of all llie><e uii- Urveut ; jit an exetplion must be 
favounible circuinstancos, the Grt'ck made in favour of tliose of Sicily, where 
race IS still a tine uiu ; uiid the omen the women, although less perfectly 
of that nation hold u dihtingmshed fonnid, are more graceful in their mo- 
rank in tin* s<Tag]ios, win re ilc'y are tions, and more choming aJlogdher, 
very often pi efened even to the beau- than even the Uoinan ladies ihcin- 
tics of Circassia am) Georgi.i. s(.lvt».. These observations apply par- 

()f old the most beautiful of the ticul »rly to the hicilian ladies of Pa- 
Greek race were in loiiiu, and the leniio, v^hose heiutj is the favourite 
orator Dion (’hrysostome makes use of tlicirn* of all that have everst'cn them, 
the expression of an Ionian ftrurv, as “ Tlieir stature/' sa>wS a modern Ger- 
synoininous w'ltli ili.it of a hamttftil man author, “ is moderate ; the young 
^figure. The same country is sldl ce- gbls have tliisr hair bla<‘k, or dark 
lebrated for the beauty of its inhibi- nut-hrown the eyes richly black, and 
tanls, witness all travellers, fi oni Bt'Ion beaming with tiftinc ; their w'aJk is 
to Lord Byron. In many of the d is- easy; their giaee perfect; they re- 
trietb of Asia Minor, above all, in Nato- mind one of the noblest models of 
lia, and in the Islands, the women are (tneian sculpture." Such are the 
of singular beauty. 'fhose of the wonls of Ilicfer, and 1 uiyself can 
island of Chios arc rtniark'oel by every witness tliut his encomiums are no- 
one on account of their graei ful mo- thing but juvit. 'I'hcir dress," he 
tions, tliidr fine complexion, and the continues, lo snitiible to their cli- 
delieato perfection of tlieir forms. The mate. The head isiuver covered; they 
traveller, in admiring tlujir channs, weave only a ribbon or a veil of gauze 
cannot but be conducted by delightful among their longtresses, aiidsoinctimes 
recollections hack to those remote stick a rose among thtir luxurious folds* 
epochs, when the iudivulutd beauties Tlie stiff wh.ileboiie stnys of the Kor- 
of that island furnished with then llurn fair arc unknown in Palermo, 
most favourite models the piuntors and A light eiirset, wdiith preserves all tb* 
the sculptors of Gicecc. Kvervw ih-ie native gr.j.cc of the liosom and wMist ; 
throughoutGreece. changed, and cruel- a neckl'iee of amber or i oral, a black 
ly changed, as it has been by the ty- veil, a f’ r,uui^tiJc, and a shoit robe, 

ranriy of tlie Turks, the shape of man form tlic winde of their dress. These 
has jMfcserved a eel tain measure of its h-'jutiful Ikdcrmtse art skilful in the 
perfection. Xotliing is more uncom- liigUcsl tkgree in ilii* art of making 
inon among its inhabitants than those iJie best oi‘ their figures. Every ac- 
flai ill formed noses, which are so fre- cident of draj>ery is converted with 
fluently met with in the north and in ihelu into a new advantage. Tlicir 
the west ; and it is remarked by every walk, their dance, their attitudcb 
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every thing' 4t>oul them has a charm 
that is irresistible. Now it is a soit 
and deliraoMS languor^ now a sparkling 
radi^t gaycty; now come flashi-s of 
sensibility or imagination, whicli have 
so much the more power, because the 
sound of their voices is for the most 
part tender to excess — almost as potent 
in its music as are their visages in 
their perfection of outline and hue.” 

At Naples, it strikes me, tlie women 
are far inferior in beauty to the 
Sicilians ; but the men are perhaps 
finer. I may be mistaken : but I ra- 
ther think those artists who iiavc tra- 
velled 111 that qii{irt(‘r of the world, 
will agree with me in thinking, that 
among the coinmou l^-izzaroni loung- 
ing under the portals of the cliurelu's, 
or leaiiiiig about among the clear glas.sy 
waves of the Hay of Naples — where 
indeed th (7 are quite as much at 
home as on terra finna — (me may find 
in a single day more complete speci- 
mens of beautiful limbs — ab(*ve all, 
legs and feet, than could be detected 
in a sf'jirch of yen is, at Paris, or l.,on- 
don, or \'ienna. 

At Home, in the Homan territory, 
and generally speaking, under the in- 
fluence of wliat Winkelmanii calls i'te 
five pravituos of Ita/j/, (ninhcendant 
beauty— that beauty which i (-suits 
principally fr^r the rogularily of forms’, 
and the gracefulness of the 
b(e, ses'nis to bt' in some sort «ii indi- 
genous production— til c gift iiiuheuabie 
of the climate. “ In iiio‘<t all tlie 
districts, of which I have been speak- 
ing," Rwiys AV'inkehnann, “ it is a most 
rare thing to meet with any of those 
indccided aiidequivoc.il, orvulgai fi'a- 
tures, which are so common bi yond 
the Alps, "riu’ ft'acurcH which charac- 
terize the Italians arc all full of no- 
blfmcss and lieauty. The form of the 
countiniancc is grandl), boldly, and 
distinctly traced j and all its parts are 
harmonious in their juxta- position. 
The characters of highest beauty arc 
found even among the lowest classes 
of the people; and nothing is more 
oommon, than to sec cm the shoulders 
of a common labourer, a head and face 
which might be introduced with per- 
fect iiropriety into tln^ most dignified 
historical picture. Notliing, abwe all, 
can be more exquisitely pieluresMjuc 


than tlie hcatls of their old men."* 

Nature,'" says Dupaty, “ could 
not plan any thing more admirably — 
nor frame any more perfect harmony, 
than exists between the forehead, the 
eyes, the nose, the mouth, the chin, 
the (*ars and the nc *k — of most of 
these Italian heads. She could not 
possibly employ forms, either more 
tine, or more delicate, or more* cor- 
rect ; and my detail is finished— the 
Whole is jMTfect • • • • 

A fine Homan head is always vieweil 
with a R])ecies of wonder, and sub- 
ducis rather than charms. The first 
glanee ('•>mpreluiuls the whole of it, 
«nid the least recollection recalls it no 
lesM powerfully." 

The perfection of the hands, which 
is a thing so rarely to be met with in 
the western parts of Kurope, is, among 
the Roman fair, notliing ]es< admirable 
than the pel feetion of tht countcnancr. 
Tlie form of the shoulders is another 
of their peculiar excelleiieus— these, 
after the charms of extreme youth 
liavc vanidied, acquire a fulness and 
hnimess on which tlic Jioinari matrons 
pique themselves very much, as may 
lie gathered from tlm style of their 
dress, winch, in that quarter, is no 
less ostcntatieuR than eoqiietusli. 

As wc advance from the south to 
the north, iroin the cast to thi‘ w'cst, 
■wc find the character of the Roman 
beauty alteiing by degrees, and be- 
cominf’ more rare. In 'I’liscaiiy, liow- 
eviT, and particularly at Florence and 
.S'cnnu, one meets with most lovely 
women. In the higher districts also, 
which form jiart of the chain of tlu‘ 
A]>penines, thi' race is very fine , and 
among the women one finds no com- 
mon fiiuit except Komt'W'hat of an ex- 
cessive rt's]»ect to vnthonpotni — WJiuli, 
after all, is a defect wliicli artists re- 
gard with little severity. Lomhaidy, 
shut in by mountains, and waterc^l by 
n great iiiimbor of fertili/dng rivers, 
piebcuts, in its iniiubitants, very little 
of the Italian character istics. 'J'ho 
immenhe volume of form among the 
women there, goes so far as almost to 
di'btroy licauty. In Milan, notwitb- 
stunding, and in some other towns, 
one finds charming creatures. Anil 
were one to judge from the jierfcctioii 
of a few scattered stars, one might 
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pvcn say that Venice is one of the these defects, it is vain «lt 

most brilliant abodes of Italian beauty, atonement or a covering hi nee :rf 
The nearer one comes to the Alps, rouge. And yet colour is the foiiaei*. 
the more this characteristic kind of pal charm which faces such as these 
beauty fades before us, and the ap- should aim at. Without colour a 
pearance of the inhabitants approxi- northern belle is nothing, unless' she 
mates to that of the northern and be a miracle among those that sur- 
western Europeans. Of all that round her, and possess tht* outlines of 
mighty district which comprehends a climate more favourable tlum her 
Itennany, Sweden, Denmark, and own visually is found to be to beauty. 
England, the south of France is, I It is only the majesty of tlu; Homan 
think, the place where the beauty of dame which can dispense with the 
the women most recalls the idea of tlie charm of red and white — or even do 

antique, iuid rt'semblcs the beauty of hotter without it than w-ith 

Italy and (irecc^. Above all, it is in Turpis Romano Bclgicus ore color.'’ 
Languedoc and in the ancient Pro* In Gennany the women are more 
vciicc that the forms of the w'omen beautiful than in the north of France, 
are most frequently invested with this Their figures arc tall ami graeeful ; 
kind of perfection ; and, as has been tlu‘y have commonly an expression of 
accurately observed by Camper, the sentiment which atones for any minor 
iiihabitiints of these southern regions defects in outline, 
have oftener than those of any other England, with the exception of thp 
]jart of the west, tliai firm and finished soutli of Eiaiicc, is pcrliaps, of all the 

form of the jaw-bone, and that even countries comprised in this great do- 
line of the whole countenance which ininioii of Europe, tlmt in which the 
recall a Grecian origin/ and approach women are most generally beautiful 
to that iiiexpri‘ssiblc chanii which the Their features noble and harmonious^ 
arts of (irt'cce has stamped on the ly combined, and their expression such 
luces of the Apollo and the Venus de as to increase the efiect (»f their tea- 

turob. The brilliant beauty of tlieir 
In many of the northeni depart- complexions, the delicacy and softm ss 
luents of France the wwoen arc «- and whiteness of their skins, are sufii- 
tremely agrccubk', but there is no trace dent to add still more powerfully to 
(»f similitude to the perfection of the the cftcit of the wlioJe. In short, na- 
an tique form, and n.iture alinont never tu^e has, in regard to the fine wonieii 
tiiMshi s the ixtiemities which she of England, bt.en negligent of nothing 
elaborates with so much minute caie but the hands and the teet— to which 
iimler tlu* fine skies of Italy. Beau- it must be confessed, she bos too fre- 
ties of couqdoxioii, &c., overcome the quently done imperfect justice, 
inipressiim of those defects in regard In the most elevated regions of Eu- 
10 the pretty creatures of Picardy, rope, and i)rincipaUy in vSwity.erIant], 
Flanders, and Belgium. The Parisian the forms of men acquire, in general, 
la«ly again, whom wc may regard as a a fine devdojM'inent ; but those of wo^ 
species of Icinale quite distinct from men have a certain exaggeration about 
any other, has a gi.iceful and piquant them which renders them rather 
air, and gieat skill m dress, but not agreeable and voluptuous objects 
much pretension to cla.*sical beauty— than truly beautiful. “ You maybe- 
t he inert* beauties of feature and foim. lieve me," says St Preax, speaking 
Their featureR aic agreeable rather to Julia of the Helvetian ladies of the 
than regular, and very rarely remind Haul- Valais— you may believe me 
one of the Grecian models. Covered they are beautiful, since they appeared 
perpeti^ly from the sun, like the so to me. Eyes accustomed to behold 
flower in the close bud, slie wants air you, must be difficult to please as 
to bring out her colour, and partakes judges of beauty. Yet tlie largeness 
more in the interesting paleness of of some of their outlines 1 cannot a- 
convalcsccncc than the dazzling ani- way with," &c. &c. 
illation of youth and health. For * ■» * 


Viz. the great Greek colony at ^arseilles^ 
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OK A LATE ATTEMl’T TO WHITE- WASH MU BUOUailAM, 

ft 


Tke Wliig9,whil^ they chaunt tlicir e- 
teritalbyTontothe progressive iniliieiice 
of public opinion j modestly jiBsumc'tlirtt 
the change inubt be altogetlu r in their 
favour, and that nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to enlighten miinkind, in 
order to ensure the triumph ol* their 
party. What is the basis on which 
this forlorn sect liniiul their pri*dictions 
and their hopes ^ Is it, that tlu y have 
shewn an unqneslioiiahle superiority 
of intellect, ami have jireceded, by a 

great and palpable inti'rval, the rest of 
their fellow citizens in llie march of 
iiuprovLTnent ? Is it, that with un- 
swerving fidelity they have guarded 
tlic ark of the constitution, or vindi- 
cated the honour id' their iisur])ed ap- 
pellation, by soim* great evploit of 
jiolitical heroiani, which might have 
endearerl tluni to tlicir country, as the 
preservers of its liheriy, or the cham- 
pions of its independence, in some 
dark hour of its destiny ? 1 b it, that 
they have reacheil some proud nitelloc- 
tual eminence, presenting a more ( X- 
panded survey, and a jmrer atmosphere, 
than that breathed b\ other and hum- 
bler men, that they eoiigratulate them- 
selves in the spint of the most gracious 
sell-adulation on the progi*( '.s‘? of know- 
ledge, ami propagate witli so much aeal 
the convenient ojunion, that it is only 
iicceSMviry that the pul)li«* luiml should 
be awakened from its torpor, to moki* 
it look up in solemn admiration of 
their celestial conclave? We know 
of no adequate grounds to justify this 
offenEivc self-comjdaceiuy ; and when 
ive look back on tin* history of the 
party for tlie last thirty years ; on their 
strange ti'rgiversations, and porteii- 
touB blunders ; on their proved igno- 
rance of the true interests of tlieir 
couiitr)', and their cold contempt of its 
unperishahle tame ; — when we find 
them lavishing their atrocious plaudits 
on the fiercest of its enemies ; damping 
the most heroic exertions by their 
gloomy forebodings, and standing 
through a long succession of perilous 
years in banded array against its 
triumphantpenius;— we must say, that 
if public opinion, which is fast devc<« 
loping its energies, shall recognise 
t/ufm either as its charapioiis or ^ies, 
it will exhibit itself hi a shape entire- 
ly at variance with our anticipations, 
and utterly alien to the spirit of en- 
lightened patriotism. 


We fi*t‘l assured, at all events, that 
puhhc opniiun^ wliich the Whigs take 
so inuch credit to themselveH for hav- 
ing foriiK'd and exalted, is already 
pn'tty much settled, a* to the conduct 
of one of their most claioorous leaders 
on the subject, to wdiich we mean 
shortly to direct the attention of our 
readiTs in the course of this paper. 
//m‘, at any rate, there i.s no room 
for doubt or hesitation ; and the con- 
duct of Mr Bioughaiii will be i>qually 
condemned by every human creature 
who can master the ordinary distinc- 
tions between right and wrong. We 
do not know that so holil a project of 
wavw^ard ambition has ever been form- 
ed umlor a regular government, as that 
which aj»pc‘jrs to have been engendered 
111 tlie mi‘ek and hiimbh* bosom of this 
jiairiot hater of tyranny, and privi- 
leged dtrhiniiiT against corruption. If 
we search the ]).'igi' of Knglish history, 
W(* shall fiiul nothing, even in the 
most duiing iiieasures of her proudest 

ministers, to eipial the temerity, or in 
their most dextrous niovemeiitK, to 
riMd tln‘ an withwhieh Mr Uroughanfs 
//«// iiithle mrjuKsitiim was conceived and 
orgnnized — no, not even in the ine- 
morahle but fatal i>r(»ji‘ct of ]\Lr Fox 
himself, to grasj) an Jmlian empire, 
and to make tlu* sjih ndid ]VitronRge of 
tlu eii',! an hen -loom of tht* party 

over wlucli lie presided. 

(ireut undertakings bi coinc a lofty 
‘iiifl original mind, and it does credit 
to the genius of -Mr Brougliarn, that 
when he meditated an invasion of the 
constitution, he took a flight of am- 
bition above the ordinary pitch, and 
left all paltry and grovelling eompeti- 
tiini far behind. In his comprehensive 
sweep, he endeavoured to include no- 
thmir less than the uiiivarsid charity 
anil education of this great country ; 
to bring within his grasp, and reduce 
to lus solo subjection, all the splendid 
endowments which beneficence and 
pi<‘ty have contributed to mitigate the 
evils of iwverty, to cure the reproach 
of ignorance, or exalt the standard of 
national taste and refinement ; to mib- 
jixt to his own arbitrary controu), or 
that of his dejicndeiits, the accumula- 
ted treasures, .ind the consequent iii- 
fluenee of many centuries of pious 
liberality, in the most liberal and pious 
of the F.uropean states. 

Attend for a moment to the charac- 
6 
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ter of Mr Brou^^bam's proceedings* 
This patriotic dtizen^ observing mth 
dismay the prevailing ignorance^ and 
consequent depravity of the lower orders 
the metropoliMf claimed the interpo- 
sition of the le^lature for mitigating 
tlic enortnou||%vil^ and volunteered 
encountering the toil and anxiety of 
the laboidotts investigation. His be- 
nevolence and patriotism were applaud- 
ed by all parties ; his charitable views 
abetted and encouraged ; and the first 
unequivocal direction of his talents to 
objects of public utUity, was bailed as 
an important acquisition to the public 
her vice. It was pleasing to reflect, that 
the ardent and indefittigalde Spirit of 
Mr Brougham would now be devoted 
10 the culture of a field which pro- 
mised full employment^ and ofibred a 
rich and honourable reward to bis 
enterxJTising patriotism ; and which 
appeared^ from the quiet and benefi- 
cent nature of the vocation, happDy 
to exclude every seduction of a sordid 
or fiictioue character, to which therejiu- 
tation of men of a bustling genius has 
bo often been sacrificed. The inquiry 
was of a nature purely charitable, and 
every thing selfish was of course forbid- 
den ; tlic work was one of public bene- 
ficence, and its very aspect appcafbd 
a guarantee against the intrusion of 
(til tliat is sour and sullen in party 
(bstinetion«( ; and the ii'iends and op- 
ponents of Mr Brougham, alike re- 
joiced in the prospect now presented 
for the first time of eontempktiag the 
native energy of Ills character, unex- 
cited by ili'j stimulus of party dissen- 
tions— mild, placable, gracious, and 
forbearing; an exact pcrsdbificaticin, 
in sliort, of the genius of hamane and 
enlightened l^^ation. 

Tlic pur|>oso was benign, and the 
rnterpnsc was consecrated with univer- 
sal applause ; it embraced an unques- 
tioned evil of enormous magnitude, of 
which the remedy appeared in pros- 
pect to be at once safe and practicable. 
The i'thcafioti of the poor was the trust 
committed to Mr Brougham and hif> col- 
leagues — a subject, fia-tile of profound 
and anxious speculation to phihraophic 
legislators— suggesring problems wor- 
thy of the whole reach m MrBrDagham’s 
capacity, and adapted to the reputed 
character of his genius : a sulfiect, tb 
which it became a man proudly ar- 
rogating to himself a name above the 
vulgar herd of ))olitieian8, to have de- 
voted himself with the characteristic 
Voi.. V. 


ardour of a libdta] aMd 
conscious that to mix up wot? \ 
thing of a selfish,- or cveix 
tionable character, would ccrtshi^bb 
to mar* the whole sxilendid project, and 
to inflict an incurable wound on hiB 
own reputation. 

What was the conduct of Mr 
Brou^am, after he had been placed 
with umv6rsal consent in this striking 
and dmted situation ? Ht? applied, 
in the first place, for an extension of 
his powers beyond the precincts of the 
metmpolis; but to the alone, and 
iheir educaiimi, his inquiries were yet 
confi tied ; the scope was enlarged,but the 
cdiaraotcr and olficcts of the inquisition 
remained unaltered. The expansive fa- 
culty jof Mr Brou^anf B committee had 
notyet been surmised ; andalthough rilis 
gratuitous enlaigfement of its powers, 
while the original objects of the ap- 
pointment were yet uniiilfilled, might 
have appeared of questionable expe- 
diency, much was willingly conceded 
to tlie capacity and industry of the 
learned cl^rman. But he now medi- 
tated a higher and bolder flight ; the 
humble and squalid establishmenta 
for mendicated instruction had become 
loathsome in hiH eyes ; the petty de- 
tails of their lowly and unpretending 
literature lost all interest with him ; 
and with one bound, he rose from 
the humble platform of the Sunday 
fichotjls, and perched on the jiroiid tur- 
rets of the great academical institu- 
tions. With no other powers delegated 
tb himself tuid his (iccomfiiished as- 
sociates than those originally granted, 
and subsequently extended, to inquire 
into the education of the lower orders, 
did diis distinguished individual con- 
trive to include in liis researches alt 
academical estaldishmeiits, anda//^&- 
He charities ; and summoning before 
him, official persons from Eton, Win- 
chester, and Cambridge, commence 
a minute and sooffing inqnjry into 
the most private afihirs pf these^ great 
institutions ; insulting, by arbitrary 
mandates for atteniknce, and re- 
proachful pu^tions upon examina- 
tions, MSme of the most learned and 
venerable men in the kingdom ; and 
not contented with this profone tramp- 
ling on the most au^st establiso- 
inents fiir education of which Europe 
can boast, did thk learned parson 
meditate the pe^anent appoihtment 
of a commission, to' be in all future 
time a conveni^t appepdage of his 
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oWh'WlitioiJ ^dstenoe ; a coxnmiirion worst purposes of [>arty was apparent 

'Vvidch waft to undertake the intcrmi- from the beginning; and no one there** 
nable labo^ of inraiiing into the fore could wonder at the ingenious sg- 
wlxde mai& of ISn^iab charity; of lection of cases made by the connnittctv 
prying into the most minute attairs of in which every scrap of the ex par /c evi- 
cstablishments computed to be more dence arlduccd was calculated to inflict 
than 30,000 in number; aye, and a wound on some distinguished indivi-i 
which was to prosecute this hopeless dual, op]iosed in literature, influence, 
enterpri^ at a most enormous cx^icnse, or politics, to that system which Mr 
and to'^hihit such a constitution in Brougham had so warmly es])oused. 
point of arbitrary and irresponsible The blow was in the ostensible con** 
power, and palpable temptation to deption of the plim, indiflcrently suh- 
abuse, as was never realized under a pended over the hrOad mass of delin- 
free and enlightened government. qucucy ; but it might have been anti* 

But 31r Brougham's project, al- cipated, that its undivided strength 
though boldly conceived, was resisted would £dl in that direction in which 
exposed. He complained much the imaginary violation of charitable 
of this in his letter to the late Sir trusts should be found united to the 


Samuel Romilly, written in a tone of 
affected candour and visible indigna- 
tion, and full at once of soft phrases 
and rankling emotions. He lamented 
tlie limited range of tht commishiou 

actually appointed, because it was not 
empowered to dchcend wantonly into 
the chaitcr-chest of every cliarituhle 
foundation, for the jmrposcH of moc- 
kery or of persecution; because it 
was restrained iVom interfering with 
establishments, which the will of the 
founder had conunitted to the perpe- 
tual care of special vihitors ; and final- 
ly, because the magnificent public esta- 
blishments for the education of the 
higher o'^dcrit were exempted from 
inquiry. To bring the grcul schools 
and universities within the scope of 
his inquisition, he misconstrued their 
statutes, and fastening on tlie phrase, 
" pauperes et indigentes scholares,'' 
reared upon it a blundcTing argument, 
to prove that the students of Oxford 
and Cambridge belong to the hmer 
orders of society^ and were fit objects 
of the care of his civic conwntfee. Ulie 
ridicule which he has brought upon 
himself by his unlucky interference 
with cstablishmeuts emleared to every 
thing that is liberal and Jofly in the 
En^ish character, must have con- 

vlncfA him, that tliese venerable re- 
treats of learning have not yet become 
the temples of pedantry and slotlt, but 
can copiously supply a spirit*of aveng- 
ing wit, to blast their profliile calum- 
niators. , , 

BvLt /poUtical character of JUr 
BroUg^ipSa^s plan surpassed in defbr- 
luity every other feature which it dis- 
pktyiM. The facili^ with which an 
of unlimited range, and or- 
direction, could be tiumed to the 


"inexpiable offence of political hostility. 
Thus it was that Dr Ireland and Lord 
Lonsdale were immolated to the spirit 
of tiarty, and sacrifleed, so far as virtue 
and honour could be sacrificed, to in 

sinuation and calumny. Hut the re- 
spectable name of Dr Ireland was not 
thus to be made the sport of faction ; 
and the signal retribution which he 
has taken, is the triumph of integrity 
over sophistry and slanilt r. Witli re- 
ference* to the ease of 1 .ord Lonsdale, 
the conduct of Mr liiouglium c\hibi- 
toil, b]^ his own account ui‘ it, a viola- 
tion of every form of procedure, and 
every maxim of paihamentiiry deeo- 
ruin, when, after the dissolution of 
parliament, and the consequent expi 
ration of liib own delegated power, In 
bred still to continue the exercise* of 
it, and under cover of a certain inrrf- 
dihlc forbearance towanls his rival, to 
usurp authority over the records of a 
committee, not only sus]H.’nded but 
extinguished. By this strange as- 
sumption of power, for which Jie has 
taken so much credit to himsilf, lu' 
may have guarded the eontest in West- 
moreland against the incunsidt rable 
bias, which iho publication of the 
dtnee, ill all the piecision of its palpa- 
ble unfairnesR, might liuve produced ; 
hxit every one must see, that by this 
eoursc, ue also lent to the struggle, 
the deep infeetiun of whispered ca- 
luinnv, of iiKkflnite suspicion, and 
boundless misrepresentation. 

Butin what terms shall wc spc'ak 
if thje commit vit^n suggested by Mr 
Brougham to accomplish the momen- 
tous inquiries so happily iM'gmi under 
his own auspices; a commission which 
was to midertakt^the vast survey of the 
whole diarity, and the whole cduca- 
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tion of the kingdom; which was to 
pry into every nodk of every charita- 
ble foundation^ however humble ; and 
to penetrate, with reforming energy, 
the entire magnificence of the loftiest 

and most venerable— w&ch was, im 
its vague and shadowy expansion, to 
embrace every element in tlie forma- 
tion of the natiiml intellect— every 
seminary of literary or moral instruc- 
tion — every institution by which man- 
ners an' formed, or even exterior ac- 
complishment imparted — a commission 
whose fhpniip objects could not be ac- 
complished in much less than ' half a 
century, and whose nlUrior functions 
ffresont^ a dark vista of intermina- 
ble scrutiny and impossible comple^ 
tion yet was it gravely proposed, that 
this fantastic creation of enduring and 
universal terror should be constructed, 
not after the ordinary fa^on of other 
constitutional fabrics; that it should 
neither owe its original existence, nor 
its periodical renovations, to the con- 
stitutional source of all vicarious au- 
thority, but to the great inventor him- 
ficlf, tlirough the formality of a par- 
liamentary nomination; and having 
thus unnaturally sprung into existence, 
should acknowledge responsibility nei- 
th('r to Crown nor Parliament, but 
continue undisturbed and uncontrol- 
led, in the convenient receipt of its 
ample c‘nioluments, and the eternal 
prosecution of its i»etty and vexatious 


enforcing the prlm'ftry i 
tination; wc arc.lbrdbljl; ^^^ 
certain anaTogiea' which 'dio^!/{»(kinl^ 
assimilate the measure in ^lu^on to 
the beginnings of confusion in a neigh- 
bouring country, and which stamp 
upon it a phoracter altogether alien to 
the^spirit of the constitution, and the 
genius of British legislation.** 

The Edinburgh Review, however, 
has Attempted a defence even of these 
extraordihary proceedings ; and in- 
deed there is hardly any thing absurd 
or revolting which this jounial has not, 
at one time or other, attempted to dc- 
, fend. The conductors are ejgpert dkt- 
Iccticians, and accomplished sophists ; 
and, aware of their own Jorie, it has 

ever been their aim to confound the 
understandings of thdr readers by ela- 
borate sophisticatiojis. It has been 
their pride to confute, change hands, 
and still confute/' But as their ap- 
peals to the public have, generally 
speaking, been without power over its 
higher passions, and more lilK'ral wis- 
dom, they have ever had but a ficctiug 
and ))Ctishable influence, disturbing 
for a moment the generous current of 
nations! sentiment, but soon over- 
whelmed in its deep and resistless 
movements. We spe^ of these clever 
persons as they were in thdr career of 
success — ^for it is long since even their 
diaracteristic subtlety and liveliness 
have been on the decline. * Of this me- 


laiwurs. Nothing so vast in despotic lancholy truth their late article on the 
conception, or so terrible in protracted suljjadt of the education committee af- 
cxccution, has appeared in England forms a Strong confirmation — for, with 
for ages ; and when to tht* singular the exception of a few paragraphs at 
corapobition of this dread engine of the beginning and end of that paper, 
pj)Wtr, we add the qualities rcqidrod whidi sparkle with something of tlie 
by its learned projector, as essential rcraeinliri'd brilliancy of otlier days. 


to the character of its members ; the 
]»rying, suspicious, and sullen disjHifii- 
tions, which were to fit them for their 
ungracious office, and the unhappy ex- 
canplification of these and otlier ques- 
tionable elements in the person of Mr 
Coe, the ready made ooramissioner/' 
whose exclusion Mr Brougham so pa- 
thetically laments— and above all, when 
we reflect on the startling project, in- 


and gird, like a luminous ring the tliick 
and volumed opacity which intervqpcs, 
there is nothing in it which it must not 
have been extremely, painful to write, 
and which it is ^ot almost impossible 
to read. Far be it from us to drag our 
^noffonding readers through the stu- 
pxfying mists and palpable darkness of 
this middle n^ion— or to disturb them 
with a dissect^* of the cret'ping so- 


tiniated by the learned ^mrmaii^ for pbistry which winds itself rounS tlie 
confiscating to the use the state the cases of Croydon, Yfeovyl, Wcllenbo- 
disfitablc funds diverted from thoxr rough, iiuntingdon, and St Bees. But 
proper objects, instead of reviving and there arc some nxatters of ^higher and 

* In tlicbill brought into parliament during the last session, for the renewal of the 
commission, some unimportant modifications were adopted — such as the increase of the 
number of conunibuoners— hut none which could in the least degree astimilate it to the 
iwoject originally formed by Mr Bro^ham. That geadranan again made an attempt,; 
but ^thout success, to get die cstahliuiBients luiving special vibiton included* 



we; c^Qiiot sdtogether si- 

lentj or whigg^sh intolerance 
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t iDtorspersed> upon soon after, and therefore we know it is 
Biu&in satogether si- of Mr Henry Brougham the critic 
higgish intolerance speaks. This gentleman is a pronii- 


tbe ut^tu^ed exyoyment of its ridi- nent public cWacter, and in that 


culous complaoeiKiy. 


]>oint of view, we are warranted to 


The revisers coinplain, that the speak of ' *#rJ with the freedom and 
conduct of the Education Commit- incerity tPttruih. Ill would it be- 
tee has been made what they call come the man who has so^ht, in po- 
a party question ; and they assert, litical differences, tlie justificatiem of a 
tliat U' “ moral evidence" can de- rancour which ourvives the strol^c of 


cide the point, there exists such 
evidence in su})erfluity to prove, that 
the distinguished individual*’ who 
took the lead in its proreedings was 
influenced tliroughout by the purest 
and loftiest principles. This is in the 
tnic spirit of controversial audacity, 
by wliicli the journal has ever been 
distinguished, and which has prompt- 
ed the ingenious authors in their most 
desperate extremities, to assume a tone 
of defiance altogetlier forei^ to tlie 
character of the transaction wliicli tliey 

arc summoned to defend. If they 
cannot propitiate favour, they imagine 
that they can at least overpower re- 
sistance by this fearless effrontery, ft 
is in their hour of darkest perplexity 
that they ore ever most prolific of mu- 
tual and fulsome eulogy— -of bold ap 
peals to character and reputation— of‘ 
fierce and contemptuous deiiiuuaations 
of their opponents. There is a sort of 
desperate courage* in all this which has 
its merit, and, in the case of tlio Pldin- 
burgli Jlcview, has already won its 
ample reward — ^for the exampits are 
innumerable in which that journal 
has achieved a short-lived useless 
triumph, by the men* appajllling auda- 
city of its asberlions ; but every arti- 
fice of this kind has its natural liinits, 
and the Be view lias now flourished 
long enough upon the suvngth of this 
simple and witless expedient. It is 
really too much, after tlie culm aud 
careful devcltqiement of facts in the 
Quarterly Review, fixing tlie taint of 
wayward ambition on tuc committee 
and its IcaniLd dioirmun, wiUi oU tlm 

" 

autt^ift fimnii uic eKmiittini of the 
“ distiMtiished iadividuai^* from tliat 
rmoacIT which forms the very essence 
of thu grave and momefitous contro- 
versy. 

^ is this distinguished indi- 

vidnal, thu^ lifted by moral evidence 
far above the breaUi of suspicion .•* 
C profess with-^ entire sincerity that 
we have guessed, from 

thaj ^mll^ ^th whidi the reviewer 
' deoovimlis enttee ; but he is named 


death itseU> and disturbs, with its bit- 
ter murmur^ the consecrated silence 
of the tomb— who has publicly avowed 
a wish that Lis enmity to the name of 
Pitt might be recorded on his epittt])h, 
ill would it become him to complain, 
that the truce which he refuses to the 
imputed frailtie.s of thu mighty dead, 
shoultl be denied to his own living er- 
rors, now in the full energy of their 
mischievous operation. 

When we review, then, the political 
life of‘ Mr Bruughani, we find that lie 
was, in the infancy of his career, tlie 
idolator of that same Mr Pitt whose 
memory he now assails witli deep hos- 
tility— that he was like one bound to 
the triumphal car of that master spirit 
tiU death arrested ' his nvagnificent 
course^ and impartially annihilated his 
power, either of serving his countiy, or 
rewarding lus follow eis — that a suildtii 
light then dtsceiitUd on tins fi<'ry jia- 
tnot, end transformed him at onct, 
from the worhhipptr into tlie se\eie 
censor of the grt at statcsniun, u ho hail 
just paid the debt of nature ; and wc 
find, moreover, that this generous per- 
s(>n, afti*r having crept into tlu lavour 
of tlie party then inonn ntarily tii- 
umphant, by an unfit emJy placaid a- 
goinatthe tame of tlie departed, has 
shown hiinself throughout to be one 
of the blindest notaries of fattinn — 
quaffing to the very dregs the |>oisont*d 
cup of imrty rancour and hosUhty— and 
carrying hjs opposition to guvermnent 
to a pitch of extravagant excess, which 
has made the more inodorutc leaders 
of party shrink from hi.^ co-o})cration, 
and has at lengtli reduct d him to that 
amphibious rank in politics wliicli ren- 
ders it doubtful whethti he bt longs, 
in the geiierol classificanoii, to the va- 
grant insanity of bpaficlds, or the 
chastised .lacobiniun of llollandhouse. 
One or two things he fuis doni*, wdiich 
have had a casusd, and in a single in- 
stance at least, a merited poimiarity ; 
and there is no end to the gndlti) which 
his frieiidfi would thrust into this slcn- 
de** stock oi political merit. He op- 
posed the orders in council ; buth^a*^ 
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ivitli the address of an American tra« fore with the proild 
der^ and in the spirit of a French most venerable institationH 
Douanier ; and he followed in the rear country ? There has^ in thie instuicdf 
of Mr Wilberforce, and other f^reat been neither misrepresentation nor cb^»’ 
nierij united for the abolition of the lamny on the part of the Tories ; but 
Slave lYadc. In this lasLiiistance^ if there had, with what grace would 
however, Mr Broup;liain had me merit remonstrance have come through the 
at least of being well employed — and pages of a Journal which has long set 
we fully give him nil the credit that an example of erery thing that is 
can be due to his subordinate services } sour, ilHberal, and ixncompiroinmng in 
but, with tliis single exception, from pohdeal discussion? Arc the Wliigs 
which he has already derived moTc a privfleg^ order for circulating all 
than his adequate portion of fame, we sorts of miarepresentations-^ charter- 
know not upon what occasions he has^ cd oligarchy of detraction ? Do the 
us a politician, exemplified the hig^ foulerdements of pohtkal controversy, 
qualities for which his fribnds so li- by some nice principle of moral iCfoity, 
berally give him credit, or kid the form a natuml and gracefid cotnbina- 
brood basis of that morid evidence de- tion with iAcir cause, and entitle fA^m 

duciblc from general pobtiral charac^ to a monojply of such shamefiil re-* 
tor, wbieb is to shelter him from the sources? If not, their keen and vindio^ 
consequences of actual and proved mis* tive sensibility on this point is unac- 
conduct. countable — ^for we do not rcnicmhcr, 

Thu reviewer complains, that per* in the>>nrfaolc rango of our periodical 
ijonalities towards Mr Brougham, and literature, a sin^e work whiwi has cx- 
inisrcprcscntations of his views, have hihited more copious examples than 
been allowed to mingle with this great their own favourite journal of all the 
public controversy. We arc not aware most reprehensible stratagems of poH- 
tUat thorc havt been misrepreaenta- tical warfare— which haa dealt more 
lions, except on the part of the bltin* unceremoniously with the loftiest and 
dcring ihternreter of eolJtge statutes, most venerable riames of our country, 
who insisted on rating Oxford and lioth living and tlead— which 1ms ap- 
Cainbridge among the institwtioms proached with inor^ scofiing accent and 
formed tor the education of the hirer more unhallowed hand, the conscci*ated 
ifrden. As to pcrfloimlities, however, labric of our domestic policy, both sa- 
\ve have a few words to say. It was cred and civil— or which' has so defi- 
inqwssible to touch the subject at all cd the dignity and generosity of national 
witliout personal allusion to Mr Brong* feelings and madly breathed its pes- 
hain — to the learned author of the whme tilent rancour even against the genius 
stupendous project — the chairman— of our native land. And now that the 
the head — thuguidingpower^— the very tide of fortune has gloriously turned, 
soul in fact of the committee— for no and whelmed in its progress every tiny 
cue could consider his civic adjuncts— embankment which the reviewers had 
Sir Wdiiam Curtis or Alderman Woodj constmeted against its majestic rcvul* 
for example, Blumberiiig in the com* sioo— now that their chilling sophis- 
inittee-room — ^in any other light than try has no ally in the towering despo* 
as the mere vis inertia: of the anoma* tism which they worsliipped, or the 
lous composition— the ballast liberally alarmed bosoms which they wrung 
thrown into the great disoovery*ship with their etermd ^comminations— now 
of reform. Of the conduct of Mr that hafl^ed prediction, * and exposed 
Brougham^ therefore, k became neces* delusion, and irretrkveable disappoint* 
sary to treat, or to remain altegotber ment, and sumrvening dotage, have 
silent. Is it the latter alternative that left them naked and imbecile, to sus* 
the Wliigs would modestly impose on tain the pelting StOacm of ridicule which 
their political adversaries } And is it descends upon them from every cur* 
indeed the Edinburgh Beviewers who ner of the landr-they complain of the 
complain of misrepresentation and per* dc'stiny whidi they have wrought fbr 
sonaditics— of the occasional use by themselves; bdt they comidain in 
their opponents of tlieh" nnshuUnable os death,' 

pons, with which they have tbr twen* and enduring as the memory of their 
ty years maintained a scandalous war* manifold and stupettdoua wsongs. 
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aiTSOK ON SllJiKSrflARE. 


• MR tl»lTOR, 

I WAS much amused with some speci- 
mens, in vouT last Number, of emen- 
dations of the text of Shakspeare, by 
Mr ZachaSriah Jackson, who seems 
really to have hit on a principle, by 
the application of which the meaning 
of our great dramatist may very fre- 
quently be restored. You have spoken 
of the dulncss and stupidity of Shak- 
speare's commentators, and vowed ven- 
geance against any future delinquents 
of that kind. Are you acquainted 
with a little volume by the celebrated 
Kitson,' entitled, Hemarks, critical 

and Iliustrutivei on the Text and 
Notes of the last edition of Shak- 
speare?” It is an amusing book, and 
Kitson belabours the coinmentators in 
a way that does one's heart good to 
heliold. He docs not confine himself, 
however, to the dull ones of the herd, 
hut kicks and cuifs Stee veils and John- 
son with great sjunt a;pd alacrity. 
lUtBon was a Int of good stuff, though 
he never cal animal fo«)d, and often 
knocks the Doctor about the ring with 
tile gloves, in a manner highly credi- 
table to a sparrer of his weight and 
inches. As the book is not n common 
one, a few spedmens of it may amuse 
your readers. 

CoAinoT OF Errors. — P. SOG. 

Bene, Let him be dap^d on the dtoulder, 
and caird Adam. 

Adam BeU.** says Dr Johnson, wiu 
a companion of Robin Hood, as may bo 
seen in Robin Hood’s gflifand ; in which, if 
1 do not mistake,*' adds he^ ** are these 
lines s 

** For he brought Adam Bell, and Clim of 
the dough, 

And 'XYilham of Cloudedee, 

To shoot witli our fenrester for fbity mark. 
And our forester beat them all three.** 

In answer to diia it may be observed^ 
1. That Adam Bell was not a companion of 
Rohm Hood ; 2. That it caii*MoI be seen 
in Robin Hood’s garland ; That die lines 
quoted prove neiuler the one nor the odier, 
as they do not rebate to Jieb^ Hood. It is 
peculiarly unfortunate that die learned cri- 
tic should be most mistaken where he is 
most Gonfldent 

Winter’s Tale.--*P. S05. 

Leo. — — hwer me»K9 

Perchance are to this business purblincl 
Afm, says Dr Johtison, is a contraction 
of master ‘ iu, Mess John, Master John ; an 
appellaiion used by die Scots, to tlio&c wlio 


have taken their academical degree. r 

tnrmv, thtircf<Mr, odds he, arc graduates of 
a lower i^lr Steevens, liowevei, be- 
lieves that wwr/ nu’xsts -s unely used to 
signify the lowc‘it (lowi'r) degrees about tlie 
courU A conjecture in winch he fucnib to 
be as ri,;lit, ub Dr'Juhn.si>u is ctTUiinly 
wrong s the word rnm, as Mesa John, nei- 
ther bding any contraction of mulur, nor 
having the remotest nllusion to academical 
deg^s. It is merely the St'otish pronun- 
ciation of Afrui, and is only applycd, in 
vulgar language, to the ptkst or fniuistcr. 

Macucth i’. .592. 

Jlftirft. 1 Then,, fly, filse thanes. 

And mingle wiUi the Knfflish fj/nutu. 

“ It appean^" says Mr Steevens, in a 
note tipou tins jiassage, ** from Dr John- 
fcon’s Jourtten to 4hr tVoitaa Islands of 
Svnilund^ that the nati\e<i had neither l.uil 
nor brofritfx, till they were taught the arts of 
planting die one, and mahing the other, by 
the soldiers of (^tumwcll; find yet,” adds 
he, “ king James VI. thought it neecs'-ary 
to form an act aguirmt superfluous bauquei- 
tiDg.*; 

it is a pity thiit the ingenious commenta- 
tor has omitted the very candid {ukl liberal 
inference vliicli the great traveler druvrs 
from the above rircunistance of the bail, /. r. 
that, '•* when they hud not t/uU^ they had 

But under die favour of this ingenious 
critic, it does not a ppmr .'—Dr Johnson, in- 
deed, is plLUsrd lo mp xo, and they who 
would have believed liini if he had given a 
relation of hi& voyage into the iiinon, may, 
if they choose, believe this. It i«. very sel- 
dom that we And people teaching to others 
arts of which they are ignorant thcirselve--, 
and yet this must have buen tlie cii^c wiili 
Cromwell’s soldiers, who were accustomed 
neither to eat kail, nor to wear hti^gues. 
The tmdi is, that both article*^ have, in all 
probability, been known to the Scoti'^h ever 
since the country was inhabited. So that 
they may safely admit the tniih of Uie above 
vety candid traveler’s goDd-uiitured pos^ition. 

Mr Steevens seems to think it ultogcthrr 
needlcM to restrain luxury in diet, where 
people could get fttliCher kail nor hrogtta; 
which, to he sure, me the vety essence of a 
suB^tootis foast. 

Kiwa JOHN.-.-.P. 120. 

Stil^ — New flight, 

And happy nctrnm^ that intends old figfU. 

*• Happy innovation,” quoth Dr John- 
son, ** tlwt purpo.‘)ed the restoration of the 
ancient rightfbl government.” ^AHhat right- 
ful government > Does the good old amsti- 
tutionallst suppose it to liave been in John, 
a murdiircr, ^ a viBain — one who had not 
tile least right to the possession of the crown. 
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and wliom it would have been pralse-woi- 
thy in any man, or sut of men, to liave put 
to death ? 

lllCUARD TUE SneOXD P. 2tl. 

Queer/* Gardiner, furtelliiig me these news 

of woe, ^ 

I would, tile plants diou never 

grow. 

An cxerration. Dr Johnson observes, too 
ludicrous and unsuitable to the queen's eon 

dition ; and it certainly appears so. But, 
perhaps, (for Shakspeare's highest or lowest 
diaructers are never without a (Quibble) she 
means to wish him chUdlcss* It is to be re« 
mcmbercil that the queen was very young. 
Dr Johnson will, therefor, the more readyly 
pardon any pucrilitiea of expression he may 
Ihid her guilty of. ’ 

P. 213. 

FUsw. • my rapier^t point. 

Dr .lolmson here takes iin opportunity to 
censure Shukspuare for deserting the man- 
ners oi' the age fn which his drama is plae- 
ud this weapon, he says, not being seen 
in Kngland till two centuries afterwards. It 
would be as well, however, though not quite 
f>o easy, for the learned Critic to bring some 
proof in support of this and such like asser- 
tions. WitnouL which the authoiity of 
Shakspearc is at least equal to that of Dr 
Johnson. And even if he could prove what 
fie asserts (which, however, it is believed he 
cantiul), the poet% friends would still have 
nil ai^iinicnt which would render both his 
assertions and his proofs equally nugatory 
and ndiailoua. 

King Rich viii> the Tniim. — P. 33. 

Q. Afar. Wljy j,trcw’st thou sugar on 
tliat hotilcd spider. 

“ A sjndtT,’* says Dr Johnson, “ is call- 
ed bottled, because, like otlier insects, he has 
a middle slender, and. a belly protuberant.** 

A must rational and satisfactory explana- 
tion — \ cr y little w orso than none at all. A 
Kmttk aphh'i is the large bloated spider with 
n deep black shining skin, generally esteeni- 
t'd the mo'it vcncnious. 

Kivr. IlrKKY Tiic Kuiimi -P. 231, 

Old L. Gur content 
[s our best havh/^, 

** Tluit IS, our best possession. ■ In 
Spitfiisli, liuzu mUi, J uiiNsort.'* 

People gencEully introduce scraps of a 
foreign language to shew their knowled^; 
tlie learnc'd conimentator brings this merely 
to disjila}' his want of it. Fur, let the word 
htixiintda signify what it may, what has it to 
do liere ? Indeed, the predessed critic, 
in order to luniibli his quota to the book- 
seller, may write nokn of Hoihinff^ that is, 
notes wliich cither cvplune tilings which do 
not want exjilanation, or such as do not ex- 
plane matters at all, but merely ^ up so 
miicli }ia}>cr a canon, of wliidi Dr .Tohn- 
sun has availed hissrlf pretty much in the 


manner of his predfleewnr* Or 
who sagaciously observes, that /-iMf 
ro 2 </ is a Spanish phrase : 

Query, Which of these two pitfessed eritiCf 
has displayed the most learning and ainita- 
ness ? 

Aktostv akd Cr.EOpATUA. — P. 216*. 

Afrc. And gives his potent jrcgimcnt to a 
truiL 

TruU^ Dr Johnson says, was not, in our 
author's time, a tenn of mere infamy, but 
a word Of eli^t contempt, as werwh is now. 
It may be dSicult to know what the learn- 
ed commentator conceives to be a term of 
mcreinfiuny. But thus mucli is certain, 
that trvU^ in the age of Shakspeare, signifyed 
a s^ru-mpeU and so he uses it. 

ROAIEO AMD JUWET.— P. 128. 

jnU - — gentle nurse, 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; 
For 1 have need t)f many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon my fitatc. 

Dr Johnson, witli that candour and po- 
liteness for which he is so remarkable, ob- 
serves, tliat Juliet plays most of her pranks 
under the appearance of religion. Perhaps, 
hays he, Shakspearc meant to p/inuh her 
hypocrisy. If he had, we bhould, without 
doubt, have been, some how or other, in- 
formed of it. . Bat Shakspeare would never 
luive given the little innocent excubcs her 
virtue and conjugal fidelity prompt her to 

make use of so harsh a name. .Swer* 

Juliet 1 little did'st tliou dream, that, in 
dition to thy misfortunes, the unsuUvetl 
purity of thy angelic mind shi^ult}. at this 
distance of time, be subject to the rude 
breath of criticism !— But rest in peace, 
sweet saint ! thy fair untainted name shall 
live — live in thy Shakspeare's page — when 
even the criuc's memory is no more. 

Hamlet.— P. 258. 

7/070. Then came each actor on bis ass. 

This, says Dr Johnson, wetns to be a line 
of an old ballad. He has, tlierefor, caused 
it to be printed in the Italic diantcter. Rut 
there appears no other ground for tlie sup- 
position, tlian the gotxl doctor's opinion, 
whidi is not sufficient in tl^uso matters to 
audiorise an alteration in the type. 

Ihl. 

Pol The best actor$ in the world, either 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pas- 
toral-comical, hUetr^al-imstmal^ [ti^cal' 
Imlorical, tragical-comical, hUtoncal-paato- 
ial\ scene unmvulable, Ac. 

** The words witliin the crotchets,** says 
Mr Steevens, “ / have renwored from the 
folio, and s/y no nwon why they were hi- 
therto omitted.** But tliougli the learned 
commentator could see no reason why the 
words wtore omitted befi)n\ hSs readers can 
see one, why Aey should be omitted note • 
i‘ie. that ihc wonls hisiQiicaUpasioral may 



BUm oa ShakyMKe, CAug- 

S fe* ilMiiOt* W jW tt ri L The truth js, tnjii«tico and impiety to the manes of his 
; ihe ladtumtti editor luts entirely lost murdered parent. Bpt, indeed, the reasons 
itvfait of Ada rviGOWf^, by the negh^rentL HAinIct here gives for his conduct, as they 
of hbl printer : the fdho propLily Te.ids are better than any other person can make 

paSPUnd-oomicalt bifrtonca] pas for lum, will fu% justify both him and it, 

toral, tragical hisumcal, ira^al-cvmf •atf ogoinet all such hypercritical opposition to 
Jithiontal^lordt Sue, the end of tmt. 


P.316 

** This sptcdi,'* says Dr Johnson, “ in 
which Hamlet, re presented a* a virtuous 
charaiter, is not content with iakmg blcHid 
lor blood, but contnvee damnation for tlie 
man that he would punish, is too horrible 
to bL lead or to be utured 

How fir it Iclrattb from tiie virtu- of 
Hiinlct to bL rcjiresenUd as lying m wait 
for an opiiortunit) to take an adcquati^ and 
comj 1 t r< vmgt upon tl« muidtrer «i his 
faihtr, IS a qucHtum not, with submission 
to the gr^ ai moralist, quite SO c asyly di c idcd 
iht hte king his reported hisscu to base 
been dc&trnyM in the most ddibtruu., hoi- 
nd, "nd dubohKal manner , 

( if c ti in m the blossom of his sin, 
t nhrus I, dis ipnoiiited, uii tunJM, 

^o reckoni g made, but ii>ent to hts lecount, 
M ifh 'll! his It iperfectumb on his li ad 
(> hoinbk ' O norribli * most bond It * 

I uder such iggririltd cbcuniLtircts, for 
llandct to bi rouh it an i bating whit Dr 
.lohnbon ctUs bbod fur blood, would htut 
bttu takn^ an iuide(|UiU and iropirfcct 
revenue, and, consequently, dome; an ict of 


P.408. 

Ham, I am afraid you make a waniitn of 
me. 

i. c. you trifle with me, as if you were play- 
ing irilh a child. Dr .Tohnson onely ob- 
serves, that a wanioft was a man feeble and 
effeiiunatc. He might os well have said it 
was a horse or on elephant. 

. I would Igivc thee gone. 

And yet no furtlier than a wantons bird. 
That lets it hop a little from hi# hand. 

And with a silk thread ]}ull8 it bach agaiiu 
Rmto and JiUkU 

I wish poor Uitson were alive now. 
He would ha\L' made an oKcallcnt i\)U- 
tributor to your Magazine. It was 
said tliat the Kdtnburgh llcview kill-* 
ed him, hut his friends knoAV tiiat to 
be fudge. I will send yon, lor your 
next Ninnber, an account of liis “ llo- 
hin Hpod'*— a work full of very amus- 
mg matter. JMeanwhile, I am yours 
sincerely. * » 


A PAllAMJa. BrTWERN THE MASTKK HET.TOU 8 8IOE OE NLWGATV, AVU Till 


SEVLHAL llOt'SES IN 

Ml run OR, 

1 T Ail I \ iouiid among roiUL huiibci 
in J11 old goiTcty a liUU lu lU^c on 
t w j: itc, atf It ( msUhI al out i hundred 
us aj:()— and as the puhlu ittcution 
has bun iinith turned to the bubjcct 
of prison discipline pcihajia incxtract 
from It limy not be uiiacciptabk. This 
trtati«tc wua ** wntten for the public 
good by B. L* oi TwicktnUaiu, who 
seems uiitortuuately to have h id cx- 
ccllc nt opfiortunities of making hnnseli 
ac(juainti.d nitli the subject, Tiid was 
pimkd toi r irncr, at the Black 
Boy, in Pitcinoster-Kow, 17^1. niP 
ciudty ind uupositjotift of Bailiffs, 
agamst which B L dnccts hi«> aitiU 
Kij, arc, many of youi leader* 
have doubtless cvptueiicea, still to be 
cUpbied, A&d, perhaps, I ought to 
m ike MMiit ai>ology fur owalceninc pain« 
tkl molkctions. But private fecUiij^ 
be nude to g;i\c Wiy to public 
Wkcht Will vcm permit me to add, 
your Magu/nu would, ill my opi- 
IHieRi, bt guatly imp oved by ^n lutcr- 


TlljC COUNTY or J'KI X. 

iui:j^tnrc of short miscelLaneouK artich s, 
with those of more grave and import- 
ant dts’cuKsion ? KMr.icty froTU curi- 
ous old books — ^I'arc tracLsi, isc. would, 
I am sure, amu*?t‘ many persons wlu> 
might Ik* dii^posed to turn from a re- 
gular essay, I am, ^:c. 

A Paralicln tjc. 

certain it is, Tlial the J.aws of* 
this Realm, were first Tiistitutod, for die 
effectual maintauiing and executing of K- 
quity aau Justice, between JMnu anU .Man ; 
and therdlure, every Subject is intitulLil to 
Property^ Equity, Justice and Liberty ; and 
those who execute any tiling to the con- 
trary, are not only Oppressors of the Sub- 
ject, but alho ViolacoAK of Uie Lan'. 

** And wince there are many wicked Per- 
sons (called Bailiffs) whose Daily Study and 
Practice, is to oppress the DistressM ; there- 
fore, 1 shall endeavour to detect all sucli 
future Practices, by exposing the several 
vile azkl wicked Impobitiuns which thoise 
profligate Wretches mflict on such unlbnu- 
nate Persons as fall into their Bunds. 

** And as the Execution of entr Laws, is 
justly porformud by the Lc.nnied Judges^ 




NcwguU and Middlesc^i'. Wfi' 

and other Kniincnt rerfions in tlidr kcvc- to be nrovided ; «dticfi bdiig 
ral Stations ; 'tis iittf to be doubted, but btouglit to Table, with »rtat impodeW* 
that our worthy Superiors will, when ap- they will not only place tlu*ui|elves at the' 
priced of' the Hiirdslups under which the Upper part tJicreof, but also umnannerly 
oppressed Subje( i prroaiis, by the of ' id id cry 

these Misircaiits, uko proper Ct^ni/ance one before they will admit you even to bo 
thereof, and justly pimisli such of them, as able to sit down, and oblij^e you at last, to 
may appe'ir to deserve the same, for their be glad of receiving what tliey dislike, nay, 
exorbitant Tinpositions and J'Waetions. very often leave little inure ihnJi the hivee 

“ A BailiH' was formerly look'd upon Bones, 
with such an evil Kye, and the Office reck- “ Their lavenous Appetites being thus 
on'd so scandalous by our Ancestors, that plentifully satiated, and some or otiter bc- 
110 En^Ushman could be procured to arrest Ing troubled with the (Jhohek, a I'lnt of 
any one ; and it was an Kinploy taken up Brandy is call’d for, out of which, if any be 
and follow’d by Ei'uiim^s and other Fo- left, when they are all serv’d round, per- 
reigiierh, wlio were lirld to be the Scum of hap.-,, one Glass may come to your turn, or 
their owm Country, as well as tin* Pest of otlicrwise you must call tor more, or go 
ours; And in such great Detestation and without. 

Abhom*iice were they held among the “ I'he Table being clear’d. Orders are 
C'otinnon Sort, that they were forced to exe- given for Fip.-s and Tobacco, and a Bowl of 
l uie their Office by stealdi, for tear of hro- J*uncli to be made iinmediaiely, notwifli- 
ken Bones, or being stoned by the incensed standing you give no (kmnnission for the 
Poi>ulaee. At tins Day, it is an Office in- same, or Uuit it may diance to be a Liquor 
famous and scandalous, and the Basenew of diagr<’eable to you. 

the Pcrsi»n<j in it, and their vile Usage of “ Tliese Bowls of i’undi arr generally 
I he Poor and Friendless, arc likely to cun- of such a Size as ate commonly sold for 
tiniic it so to future Times. Tliree Shillings and Sixpence, for a Inch you 

** As soiin os the Unfortunate rerson are charged Ten Sliillmgs e.K'ii. 
who falls into the Hands of thc^e vile ** The Bowl being out, they very fre- 
WretrhcH, is fti rested, he is conveyed to ipiently, with the greatest mijmdvnre, oi- 

some Tavern, where those Swine, plenti- dcr another, though against your Will, 
fully Swig and ( uroii/e at the Kvpence of and without your Order ; ami in the Drink, 
the Prisoner, under pretence of waiting till ing of tJte same (wnth the greatest T raii- 
^ nil procure Bail. ipiillity imaginable) demand the Sul>sianci 

•• This ended, the Beckoning is call’d , Misto ' id it I* nk 

for, the 'I'otal of which is geiieuilJy as a- your Case hard, you have the Uenent of tlic 
grceable fo you tlic C.onversatitm of )our Pity of these* Miscrcania for all your lOx- 
('omjuumjiih ; for you are nor only fceiling iiencc''. 

at that Tunc tho*-!* rapacious Wolves tliem- '* When tlie Bowl i*; nut, von are im- 
-clves but also olher private V^illani-. that medMicly nnivcytd to vour Ibison llooin, 
arc their Attendance and iMillowers { vulgar- in which you arc inclosed wnlli such Sccuri- 
iv rail’d /fw// /)tvrA) who areal w.Hys planted ty, :is not to be easily got to when re- 
in some place near you. tjuired. 

** Having pai<l the Reckoning, 5'ou are ** About Tw'o Hours atterivard*?, tbc 
forthwith (arned (by way of Civility at: tlii'y chief Swine ot the Henl, under a pretence 
mnu It) lo their Spouging-Housc as ins of a Vibit, Ac. comes to you, and alter sonic 
properly called, instead of to Newgate the few./W#/# {’umplinients, he, without ask- 
Cmmtv Gaol, as their Warrant directs them mg l.cave or Consent, ealls for Pijreh, To- 
lo do. And at the same Time they set bacco, and a Bottle of Wine, places liim- 
forth to you. that Newgate is a horrid, ter- self in a Chair, lights Ins Pipe, blls his 
riblc and dismal Place, and that you are Cilass, drinks n off, without the Good Man- 
givatly Befriended by them, in not being ners of taking any Notice of you ; for you 
iiuniediately carried iliiilicr ; and having must undmtand, that Good Planners a- 
inspirM you with the Oread of the I’lacc, mongst RisiliWs, are ns bcaiie to befouiid, as 
I hey make use of youi Fears accordingly, Himesty. 

and by thrculning to carry you there, when ** By such time as the Bottle is half out, 
you refuse to comply with their Kxlor- perhaps ’twill be your turn to Iiave the Op- 
tions, they oblige you to he conformable !o portunity of drinking u Glass or two with 
such villainous Demands as they inipudtnt- him; and then betakes Care to intimate 
1} and frequently im]iose upon you. the NecesfcUy ot‘ youi being inmiediatcly 

“ Being tlius arrived at thdr Hellish ciimcil to Ni wgatc, if yon don’t forthwith 
Habimtion, you are at your Fbitraiue iby pay him bus Demands for his f (by 
those fVocWi/i*) received with a great deal him call’d Ck'iV//// rw/,* viz. ('ii'ilutf 
of seeming Good Manners and Civility ; .Moncfh ) 

and soon after, their Aecoinjilices arc as- ’Tis tnie, altho' he has ihe Modesty 

scmblcd, aud your Keeper forthwith calls and (.’unniiig as not Ui nicntiuu the Sum he 
fora Bottle of Wine, orders a Couple <n* demands, jet he has the Impudence to 
Half a Doaen of Fowls (o he immediately smile in your Face, and dcii) iceciving of 
roasted, ami oilier things suitable thereunto what vmi arc diviiosid to give, jirnrided 'tc 
Vm.y. 4 1- 
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ki^ 'tiubi A ; and often, as tlic 

One Is cizcmiukne^d, Ik is so base as to 
Two or Thioe, and somctiiucs Fivr 
Gurney. 

*“ If you do not at that ’time pay him his 
CivU Coal^ you arc certainly uhfd with 

great BmUdity, and locXM up a close Pris- 
oner for several Days ; during which time, 
you shall not only be deprived of all man< 
rier of Con venation, but of seeing of any 
Persons who come to you^ and he will al- 
so pnrvient you from sending to any of your 
Friends upon your necessary Occasions, till 
such time you have satistyd lus unreason- 
able h'xpectationh. And though you are 
dose lock'd up, and raiuiot have ircc Ac- 
cess to the necessary Convcniency, you may 
ring, knock, or call (very often) for the space 
of an Hour, before they will come near you, 
and at the same Time, tUey*l] Scoil* and 
Snap at you, and use you wiui a great deal 
of 111 Manners. 

“ Upon the Whole, I cannot but observe. 
That by the Words witli 

wliich you are forced to compound for hard- 
ly tolerable Usage at the best, it is natural- 
ly imply’d, Tliat the general Disposition 
of tl)ia Set of Mortals, is snclt, as renders 
tlicm the very Reverse to every thing Hu- 
man, and ranks thtfm more properly hi the 
Lists of tliose Beasts of Prey, that prowl 
about to destroy Mankind ; and in this re- 
semble the Deril himself, who walks to and 
fico m the Earth seeking whom he may de- 
vour. 

“ Indeed were 1 particwhuly to describe 
the base Metliods used by these Caniliais, 
’twould .well this Vohune io an enormous 
Bulk ; I shall therefore proeecd an briefly 
a» F can, that I may not lire tlio Patience of 
iny Reader. 

“ Your CtvU Coni being paid- for some 
few Days after, you will be treated with a 
Rule more (jood MaiincT.s Ahan before, pru- 
videfl you keep Piping an long as they 
Dance, or otherwise you'll find but littfc 
Difference from your former Usago. 

“ For the first Night's Ltalging you me 
charged Two Shillings, and (hie ShiUIng per 
Night afterwaTfU, and for your Firing One 
Shilling per Diem. Every Night lieforu 
Eight o'clock (notwilhstaialing you have 
before paid Eight limes the \’aiae of your 
Firing) they will either come to you them- 
selves (or send one of tlitir Followers) and 
wiU not only put out your Fire, but olw 
take away your Candle, and oblige you to 
get into your Bed in tlie Dark, if yoti of- 
to fill up till Eight or Nine in the Even- 
ing. 

** And altho' your faidging and Firing 
k 80 extortionate dear, yet very often you 
shall be obliged to lie with one, and some- 
times with two, in the same Bed ; and as 
to tltc Fires they arc seldom niatlt till 
Noon each Pay, he the Moroings never so 
colcU 

•* If you arc incJined to Breakfast with 
T«tt» Coffee, Chocolate, &c., you p.iy a 


Quadruple Price for tlic saiue ; if Bread, 
Cheese, Butter, Ikc. One Shilling; and 
Frurpcnce, pi r Quart for what Beer you 
drink tlim* witli. 

1 ’lic Price of your Duincr, if you 
Dine by yourself, is generally 'JVo Shil- 
lings, and sometimes Three ; for if there be 
no other Prisouer tliai. yourself, you arc 
surely rhargpd with the Dinner as provided 
for the Family m gcncial 

“If you are admiiud to sit in C(«tnpany 
during the Intervals between Meals, no- 
thing will do but a flowing Bowl of Punch 
(such ttb before mentioned) or a Battle or 
two of Wine, wliich, witli the greatest As- 
hiiianee imagiuablc, tliey will call for (os a- 

forcsaid) without your Consent, and very 
often without your Knowledge. 

“ If any of Uie Female Sex (as the Wife 
or Daughters of your (Sadler) be in (’oni- 
p.my, they will provide Tea, Sugar, Ac-, 
and plane all to your Account, which if you 
seem the least di.spleosed at, then tli^-y tell 
you of Newgate, of calling a (.(ucli m 
carry you thither, and many such like 
Tlircats, which, to 1 ‘crsonh who know not 
what Newgate is, sounds so ternlile, that 
th(^ are glad to put up wit)} such liiijiosi- 
tions ; and thereupon, you are commanded 
to repair to your Prkmi llooni, a loathsonu.' 
Garret, where you ate securely lockM uji, 
and no Persons udnntted to come near you 
for malty Hours utter, be your occaoioiis 
never so iniportmuiu. 

“ The Brniuly, ab rbi y call it, which they 
sell in then ilouie*-, is a ( ompoMtioji of di- 
\tm* Spirituous liquids, v.luch tltey dispose 
of at Eightpcncc ;i Qu£i»1tTn, as by tliero 
termed, tho' but little more tbaii a llali'- 
Quartem Wine Measui' . 

‘‘ The (lencva they .sell at F<iurpcnco p<‘r 
Quartmi. and in the same short Measuu 
as that oi their Brandy. Tlietr Beer 
at Fourpt'nce p’r Qo'irl, each (^uan. con 
taming about 'I'liiije lialf 

“ Their Wrnei's horrid baite, not oiih, in 
respect to Goothicss, hut Mtusuiv: tiuir 
Bottles which they call QuarU, art acriiidiy 
not W'lnc Pints, and the Puce E 7 'wo Sluj- 
lings each.. 

“ Wbeu you have Octnsion to .send n 
i.etter by a Portt-r, VwU must not only beg 
and prav for that l.ibeiiy, bur .dsu p.iy a 
double Price fiir tlic Ami it you 

give a I.etter wMh n reniiv, t^^ put into tlie 
Penny Poat-l)(ike, it vvrj rarely goes any 
fiirtluT than tlic first I'ln* tliey come to. And 
every time you ocnd any Letter, citiier by 
tlic Post or a .MesH’ngcv, it is always opened 
and read, and very often not dtlivciul at 
all, especially if they iliahhc tlic Contents. 
Nor do they scruple to open l.etur- when 
tlicy ar'* sent, if the Person who brings 
them, doth not tlchver tlie mui’c into tiie 
Hands of the ]*riaomT. 

“ Their l^'oUowcrs arc still more wretch- 
ed Mincreiinls than tiie Bailiffs, and for the 
Siiakt' oi'u Shilling (whieli is the general Al- 
lowance they have out of every Aricst) will 
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betray the best of b’rieiuls, nay, even their 
own Father, without, any manner of Kegard 
to what may follow. And yt)n are not only 
charfit^l Two Shillings ind Sixpence pa 
illrnt for one of those Kolloweis (wlio arc 
generally and ju.Mly reniicd UdMtffa 

to be your Keeper ; but also One Shilling 
pvr Dkm, for the V'jctnals> lu* cats. 

“That nothing may escape ilicse Wretches, 
they always, at the i>cparturc of a IMrtoncr, 
ask iuE some small i\I alter for the Maid- 
Servant of their House ; wliicli is seldom 
(lenyki, but is rarely given to her ; for if 
she liappcns to be absent on any Occamon, 
and It he left with her Master <ir Mistress 
for her, they generally keep it themselvc:., 
all being Fish with them that comes to Net. 

“It were endless to enuinerah* the Tenth 
Part of their A’^ilUuues, and tlieretore J 
'iliall end this Part of the PinuUUt with 
congratulating my ( ountiytnen on the 
lIo|K*s, that a Ila])py Fnd will now he&oon 
]iut to the vile Impositions and llarharities 
t»f tin sc inMumaii L'anihth^ by the Kxecl- 
icnt 1 aw depending at this 'i'liiie in the 
Parliament, /<? pn':'Ht Vtwoiious Atasif, 
ivtii Their Knormities have ar- 

liv'd at such a fturraiii Ueighi, that the 
Pnes ot llu* Oppressed have reacird ibt* 
]‘,ar.s of (iiu '%'oblc J .cgislutor*^, who •rcni 
determin’d to deliver the poor Subject from 
the Fxtortions ot these Wretches, winch, 
no doubt will }>rOf’ure tlie (ir.itct'u) Ac- 
kiiouledgiiunt ot ail Jlorit’.t jMco, and 
draw down «r)on them a lik’jjsj'.g from the 
Almighty, uno Iia> been gratiously phnsvd 
to KTuinnit'tui ro Jlortals, 'Jo Vt^it ih*- 
Sh'h^ atid Hcht'Vi ihr as two great 

Duties ot Duman l.ife. In this Happy 
Pros]ii'(t, I f«hidl theiefoic for die prCaent 
leave liie Subject, and proceed to speak a 
AVtird or two m relation to the Humanity 
obscrvtd in tlie Modet Ih'httfts Sole of 
Nnt'iOfh , in (lompanfoa to the I'sagc and 
Impositions of a Sponging- 1 biusc. 

** Alter bemg Arrested and cariy’d to the 
tij you pay to the Turnkey 

tas before mentioned) (i,v and Cd. and then 
you iirt' ilirei'ted to tlie W'ard appointed for 
you, whcie, at j'coii K.ntrance, you ]>ay Hh 
and (><7 (as rifoicsauly to the Steward of that 
Ward lor your (iainish-Moncy ; out of 
wliich 2a. is sjient amongst the Prisonens of 
your Ward, and the remaining S.v, and 67, 
is kept by tin* Stewai-d, tor which he pr»»- 
vides very good l''irc.s, Candles, Salt and 
Briwnit;, during die whole Time of your 
Imprisonment, if it prove never 5*0 long. 

“ Wlucli being compared with a Spoiig- ■ 
ing-Ifou«e, where you pay 1« per JJietn^ fi»r 
your i'’ires, which are not light tiU Noon, 
and pm out every N iglii at K or ,9 and left 
in the Dark afterwards, is no doubt infi- 
nitely preferable. 

“ Your Garnish being paid, you imme- 

difttely enter into a Mess with the other 
PnsoncFB of the Ward, witli whom you eat, 
drink, Ac. at a very cheap and reasonable 
Rate, every Person providing for hr,. Day 
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as aforesaid, a BafR^imt 

Reef, Ac., and thereby you 

good lliiincr of RpaSt or , 

iiu about Ui. each Prisoner, of at movtf 
at which time vou may drink such Uqunrs 
us you are inchnablu to, and be free from 
all manner of Imjiobxtions and III Manners 
practibcd by Baihttis, where you not only pay 
an extravagant Price, but are ohbgcfi to cat 
what they please to leave, luul be subject to 
Uieir Ilunumrs. 

** O’he Liberty you have of Converaing 
with whom you please, is at no time denied, 
free Access being given at all times between 
b ight in the Morning and Nine at Night, 
at V hich times you are nt liberty to be in 
private with your Friends to Consult and 
Advise, Ac., as* your Busine^ or Afiairs 
may retjime, without any Person to inter- 
fere with you; whi.'h 111 a Sponging- House 
u» the Reverse; foi there you cannot speak 
one Word to ygur Fiiend iu relation to 
youraflaiis, bur you have one or two of 
Iheir EmissaiicA listening at the Door, to 
oicr-he.ar your Consultations, which may 
oltcnliiiics piove o) a had Conseijuenee, by 
having your Secrets distovered to your Ad- 

v'ersarips. 

“ WJvn j^out Occobion'i require a Per- 
son tj> carry a Letter twain* Place in Loudon, 
’tis luithluUy puiurvnu'd by the Seivants of 
Mr and Mri^iv///, with great Care 
and Speed, wlmh is never done at any 
hpwngmg- Houses, as f Iwve before ohsert’- 
ctl. 'J'lien I«»r the Beiidii of Ail and Clean- 
liness, iliere H no Comparisoti : for here 
uvery tiling is kept clean by the Care of the 
EtevMird, Ac., v lioreau in a Sponging- House, 
wiut with vour being dose luck'd up, and 
i.*ant of iiL'.h Air, the Stink of a Close 
Stool (winch is very often full at your com- 
ing ill) the ilUhnicll ol’ tlie Bed (for they 
hddoin change theShcel*, under two Months) 
and the Smoaking of tlie (^hiiqney ; the Air 
is actiiaiJv 'O Tnfertiou.M, that if the I'cmons 
confined arc not of u strong. (JoDstitutinn, 
they arc liable to great Inctnivenieiicies. 

“ By this 'I'lme, 1 believe, my Header 
will agree witJi me, Tlict the Mahter Dl l’- 
tote Side of yiu'paU, is a Paradise to tbu 
besj: of Sponging-Houses, not only in rc- 
speri to the least Ivxiicncc, but abjo for 
Health, good KntcrtMnmcnt, Liberty, Plea- 
sure and Conversation ; And therefore, I 
do snlcuiiily dndave to all unfortunate Per- 
sons, That when ftiey cannot produce Bail 
or discharge the Action in a short time, 
*ti.s greatly to their Advantage immediately 
to go to the Magter Dehiore Side of Ahtsc- 
^ate, rather than sulfer themselves U* be 
imposed on, in the Manner I have related. 

“ The better to exemplify the great Dif- 
ference there is between the Usage of a 
i^ponging- House, and the Mauler Dchtois 
Side of 1 shall here subjoin a 

Bill of Kxpencu for one Day in eacl> Place ; 
by which the Rradcr, at a View» will be 
able to judge of and cunlurui the Truth of 
what I have aisetted. * 



New^aie anJ Middksfx, 


the Honest BailifTV DILI., 

firOm N*ght*s Utdgingund Dat/s Bx^ 
pern* 

Mr A., B. ZiM BUjli Otic Day's Expnicr, 


i. t. d. 

1''or your Night’s Lodging (» 02 0 

i'or your BreakfasU---— ------ 0 01 0 

For orn: Quart of Drink ut your] 

Breakfast (whether you drink J- 0 tK> 4 

it or no ’tis the same) j 

For half a Pint of Brandy, di7/ 0 01 4- 

For your Dinner — 0 02 0 

Drink at Dinner* — - 0 02 0 

Brandy after Dinner, Half a Pint 0 01 4 
Tobacco and Pjjics, 1) 01 0 

Your Kc'c'per’s Dinner———— 0 ()l 0 
For his Day’s Attendance qft you. 0 02 6 
Your Supper ■■■. > — ■ .■■ ■ 0 0| 0 

Drink at Sujjjwr-— — — — 0 (K» 8 

Brandy at df/f o . (1 01 4 


Total 0 1? 0 

And Rill i.*! very often inhanced to a 
fuucli greater Expcnce. 


TV/t E.\ pence o/One XiglU't Lodgtvgand 

Day's Charges^ in t?n. Master Debtors 
Side qforcme.ni'mmd. 

t. s. d. 

Your Night’s Lodging—— 0 00 4 k 

Your Dinner 0 00 6 

Drink for the whole Day, if ] 

Thret‘ Quarts (but less if you j- 0 00 !) 
]vleusc) — — - — — J 


Total 0 01 


And very often less, especially when you 
dnnk Small -Beer at your Dinner. 

From hence it ajipcars, Tliat the Ddler- 
riice of Kxptnct* only of (hre l>a\, is ac- 
tually Fifteen Sliillings and Ten pence IlaU- 
penny ; wluch 1 leave tc< tlie ronsideralnin 
of thitec unfortunate Persons, whiisc unhap- 
py Situation of Affairs may sub]crt them to 
iT.ake Choice of one Place or the other.’^ 


WR FAJirn o>r tue pvuAMii) or cErititiNES, tatei v opexeb ny rkizoni. 


Most ot' our readers arc probably 
awuie, that m the year 181 S, the 
long-closed pj ramid of Cc))hreiics was 
opened by tlio skill nrid ]»crsc\tTiinco 
of Mr Bdzoni. J.ike the large pyra- 
mid, it W.I-. found to contain n dark 
chamber and a stone sarcophagus, in 
vhieh wen a few hoiicSj some «i’ 
which, on being brought toKngland by 
Tilajor Fitzclarcnce, were submitted to 
the inspection of Sir Edward Home, 
and found to bo the limit's of a vow or 
bull. This rlihoovtsy has eoiii|dete- 
ly Chtablished tlie theory of tlic pyra- 
mid, jireviously advanced by Air Fa- 
}»(T in hifc learned work on i he Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry. We shall, in as 
few words as iiossible, lay before our 
v» adcr the sukstance of that tlicory. 

The striking uiiilbnrfify of I’aga- 
jiism, as CoLihlished in every part of 
the world, leads to llie rationale of the 
jiyramids. As its rudiments are the 
same, so is there a surprising tinifor- 
iiiity in tlie religious structures of the 
old idolaters. Pyramids, so fir from 
luing peculiar to J'^gypt, are to be 
found of difterent sizes, properties, 
iiiid uuUerkTs, in every quai'bT of the 
globie. ^ 

Ifl^no region are they more enminou 
thaj|< 4 u Tlmdostan, between tvhicli 
ctnli^y and Egypt, tlirough the nie- 
ci|w of the sliepnerd king^:, there was 


a very early and a very' dost* religious 
connexion. Now the Brahmins are 
diianiinous in declaring, that I'very 
P^r.iinid is an artificial njountain, tle- 

Mgnedly constnicti'd as ii cojiy of the 
Holy Aluunt Aferu. ^ This holy moun- 
tain they describe a*? ilie siteend iihode 
of l>wiir€i, who, during on unjv(r.sal 
deluge, fioated m tlie ship Argha, upon 
the surface of the ocean. Into the 
partieulars of this tradition it is uiinc- 
ccs'^ary U» enter. 

I’vuctly tiu ‘^aine aecoiinf, relative 
to the design and origin of the gieat 
pyramid of Flioliila, pn vailed among 
the A'Icxicaris, and even at the pre- 
Fint day prevails among their pos- 
terity. 

From these concurring accounts it 
is evident, that the holy mountain of 
which every jiyramJd was an avowed 
transcript, was no other than Mount 
Ararat, upon wliich the ark restetl af- 
ter the deluge. Each pyramid then 
was a copy of Alount Ararat, whence it 
apiiears that the religious notions at- 
tached to tl e pyramid, bore a certain 
relation to the history of the flood. 

'J'hc Hindoo theologians, though 
oec,V'ion.'dJy differing as to tlie form 
which they ascribe to the holy mount 
Aleni, v<Ty gnicraliy reprcfecnt it as 
being square, as standing with an av- 
rurate relation to the four cardinal 
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]K)iiitK of the compass, unrl as coinpo^ natcil the belioi^ that ili6 
sod of eip;lit siioccisively diminishing Egypt ware the toailte of tho>iitti^i^ 
towois iilaccd one u])on the other, kings of the country ? i'hc 
Such, according to llcrojlotus and writers could never have imagined Uie 
Stniho, was the cxiirt form and ar- pyramids to be lombs^ unless they had 
rangeiiient of the Tower of Babylon, been actually so informed by the Egyp- 
Jlut this very pyramid, raised on die tians. They seera to have been told 
banks of the r.uplir«itoSj was, accord- by the priesthood, tliat each pyramid 
ing to the Hindoo theologians, the was tlie tomb of a very ancient king of 
earliest montifonu edifice, whicli the Egy^it. Having received this general 
sons of men reai'ed as a studious copy account of them, and finding that the 
of Mount Mem. three principal ones were ascribed to 

The jMexican legend, attached to the three kings, Cheops, Cephreiies, 
the pyramitl oV CholuLi, is a coirnpted and Mycerinus, they naturally enough 
narrative of the building of the Baby- concludtil them to be the sepulchres 
Ionic Tower, broiiglit away, in the first, of these thiee princes. Their opinion, 
instance, from the plain of Sliiiiar, whicli seemed to rest upon a very so- 
hy them of the dispersion. The form lid ioundation, was forthwith com- 
of the Mexican jiyrainid corresponds mittod to wilting; and licKcc originat- 
hotli in shape and position with the cd the general persuasion, that the.se 
Tower of Babylon, as described by the ^ ain-glorioiis and tyrannical kings 
(Trcik historians. It difiers only in had harassed their subjects, and ex- 
ha ving a aiiiaUer number of steps, luusted the wealth of their country, for 
whereas the Egyptian pyramids of no better purpose than that tljeymiglit 
(ihi/adifi'er fiom it, m having a larger, repose after death in tomba of extru- 
Iii all otlier respects they perfectly rc- oidinary magnitude. 

Siemhlc* the Tower of Belus ; and the Tlie truth of the matter, however, 
tivo which hau; been 0 })eiieil, contain w'as this, that instead of being theli- 
eacli a dark central ehaniher, which tiral bcjmlehres of the literal kings of 
answers to the similar cliamVier inui- the country, the pyramids were each 
tioucd by Herodotus as constructed un alike the mystical sepulchre of Osiris, 

the heart of the Baliyloiiic pyiaiiiul. the supposed primeval king and Hero- 
Oii the same priiit‘iple arc built tlie God of Egypt, 

Indian pyramids of Tanjorc, with this The worship of Osiris, or Thairiinuz, 
difieieiiiv, that they arc higher in le- iv;is <>fa funereal nature, luthccelc- 
fcrcnce to tln ir base, than the pyra- hralion of his mysteries the god was 
fiids of (ihi/Wi, first bewailed as dead, and at&rwards 

As the first Postdiluvian sacrifice liis restoration to life was celebrated 
Avas offered cm the summit of iMount with riotous mirth and frantic excla- 
Ararat, by the great patriarch who was matioiis. 'I'o thew rites there are fre- 
preserved n: the ark, ."O, on every inn- quent allusions in Scrijiturc, for they 
lative mountain, ivhctlicr natural or prevailed in Palestine as much as in 
artificial, sacrifices were devoted to Egypt. By the ancieni author of the 
that principal Ilcro-God, wdio was Orphic Aigoiiautics, they are deno- 
said to be the father of three sons, and minatcd the J^ainentations of the K- 

who, with si'ven companions, was rc- gyiitians, and the Sacred Obsequie.^ of 
ported to have sailed over a shoreless Osiris. They were celebrated in the 
ocean in a wonderful ship, by the following manner : — 

Hindoos called Argha, and. by the In mciuory of Odris being compelled 
J'lgyptians and the Gieeks styled Argo to enter into an ark by Typlion, or the 
or Baris. For this purpose the ]iyra- evil genius of the ocean, an image of 
midal altar w’as built wuth a fiat top, the god was annually placed in a boat 
which sornetiines contained a cliapel. shaped hke the Lunar Crescent, and 
The siinniiit of the chief pyramid of set afloat upon the Nile. It was called 
Gliiza, though, from the enormous bulk the Argo, evidently tlic same as the 
of the fabric, it seems a mere j mint to ship Argha of the kindred theology 
the eye of the spectator, is yet a square of lliiidostaii. It was, however, also 
platform of not less tliantliirty- two feet, deemed the mystic coffin of the god; 

But, admitting that each pyramid and as Ins entrance into it was estcein- 
were a copy of Mount Ararat, the ed the same as his death, so an eva- 
question arises, in what manner origi- sion from it was osteeined the same as 




Ufe-Hmd hence waiU 

hymns. 

Ev^frypairt ia the, public cliaractci* 
of Osiris demonstrates him, so fai 
his humanity is concerned, to bo tb 
scriptural Npah. Accordiu”' to the al- 
legorising phrascolo^^y of antiquity, thc^ 
great patriarch was said to die out of 
one world, and to be bovn again into 
another, as lu* lay fora season conceal- 
ed iu hi.« floating eoffin, or when the 
funereal ship came to bind, restoring 
him from the realms of Hade's. Such 
sjieculatioiis, it obvious, made the 

worsliip of Kgypt funereal. 

'riiis e\j)lanation of the ceremony is 
eonHrined by the kindred fable of 
llmdostin. For Iswara, in the 
logy of Hmdostan, stands connected 
with his consort Isi, and his ship Arg- 
lia, just as Osiris stands eonnected, iii 
tile theology of Kgyjit, with his eon- 
sort Isis, and his sluji Argo. l?ut 
there c.uiuot hi* a reasonable doubt, 
that the legend of Iswara, entering 
into the ship Arglia, w’hen the whole 
eaith is overflowed by the orean, ^nd 
of Iswara and Arglia being inet utior- 
phosed into two dovts wlu^n the wa- 
ters retire, is the history of the gene- 
ral delude given in the peeuliar lan- 
guage of the Fagan .hierophants, 'i’lurc- 
for the paialki legend of OsIrK bring 
Llnvcn into tliesJiip Arpo, b) the fury 
af the occ'an, and the fuiuial ceie- 
inonieH wdiieli fouudtd u}>on it, 

must also relate to l)ic liLstory ol’ the 
general deluge. Ir is now' plain enough, 
why each Kgyptian pyriuiiid, though^, 
like every other pyr.unid, :i copy of 
Mount ^ieru or Ararat, wus yet very 
truly, according to their theological 
speculations, declared by thi' priest- 
hood to hi the tomb of a very' ancient 
king of the country. By this ancient 
king they meant the Hero-Ciod Osiriss, 
and his tomb ivas such another as the 
Oi tans shewed for the sepulchre of 
their chief Hcro-(iod or .Tiipi- 
ti'r ; but the Greeks took them literal- 
ly, and thence handed down to ])oste- 
nty, that the pyramids were literal 
tombs of certain literal Egyptian kings. 

This funereal character of the pyra- 
muls of (rhizA 48 not peculiar to Utera, 
but is uscriMf to the pyramids of all 
other countries. According to Hero- 
dotus and Strabo, the pyramid of 
Babyh>n was indiilerently called the 
trtupleimd tlie tomb of Bolus ; through- 


out Greece, thoRe tumuli winch WTre 
reported to be die tombs of the Hcro- 
Gods, w^ere deemed also tlieir temples ; 
among the Celts each high place of the 
Ship-Ciod Hu, was called his grave ; 
and at this day, throughout the East, 
the pyramids dedica ed to the dilu- 
vian Buddha, and copies of tlie Holy 
Mount Mem or Ararat, are at once 
temples and tombs of the god. The 
pyramids of Egypt, therefon*, were 
tombs, as the Greek w'riters said — they 
W'ere, in strict accordance with the 
funereal wiirship of the old Fagans, 
cadi the mystical tomb, or high place, 
of that reputed first king of every jiri- 
mitive nation— who, by the Egyptians, 
was denominated Osiris, or Ammon, 
or Phtha ; by the Chaldeans, Belns, or 
Oiinnes ; by the Pheniduns, Adonis 
or 'J'lunmnu/ ; by the Hindoos, Bud- 
dha, or Menu, or Iswara ; by the 
Celts, Ilu, or Dylan ; and by the 

^Fcxican'?, Vitzle-Futzli, or Alcvhli. 

The dark central chamber was tin* al- 
legorical sepulchre of the gotl ; the le- 
vel platform on the •*mniml smoked 
with the sacnlicts di'voicrl lu him. 

Such was tbt* the(*rY oifered by Mi 
Kahi'r, in Ins woik on The Origin 
of I*ngau Idolatry," and (d‘ which an 
outline ha-» been givin by him in :i 
tiact just nun pullll^lK‘d. entitbd, 

UemarKs on the I’vrannd of Ceph- 
lenes, l.tiely ojn ncd by Mr Belstoni.'" 

'J houcf., ihtrcfoie, ftrtmd by Bel- 
zoni m be sircopbagn>» of the j»yni- 
inid, nn'iimbudly those of the sa- 
cicil Bull Mneuis, in whose body 
Dsiris \iss supposed, from time to 
time, to become incarnate. Dioilurus 
Siculus gives u curious account of tlu* 
mode in winch every newly found 
iMneuis was floated down the Kile m 
the mysterious Baris, and on the Bem- 
binc tabic we may still liebold the 
figure of that animal slamling in that 
holy navicular coffin. Had a human 
skeleton been found royally parurnount 
in a more costly sarcophagus, while 
the skeletons of different animals re- 
posed around it in lower and less 
splendid suiT(>]>1iiigi, it might at leitst 
have l)cen a plausible conjecture, tliat 
the human skeleton was that of an 
ancient king, wliile the bestial skele- 
tons were those of animals which had 
been slaughtereil to accompany their 
master to the nether worhl. But the 
post of honour was given to the bull, 
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btcaube he was ilecjncd an Avatar of been more recent in 


the Cl oil. 

ir Faber draws two corollaries from 
this discussion : First, That the pccu- 
cnliar supei-stitioii of Egypt must at 
least have been as ancient as the erec- 
tion of tlie pyramids. They must have 
been built for the identical purposes 
to which wo find them applied. We 
niustj tli(Tt‘fi)re, lu exact eoncordanci 
with Scripture, which describes the 
Israelites in the wilderness as bowiiii^ 
dow'n befurt' tlie bestial image of the 
Bull Mneuis, carry back the btfinc 

superstition of Egypt to the earliest 
jHi&tdiluvian ages : for even in the 
time of Herodotus* the father of Greek 
liistory, the pyramids were an object 
of antiquarian wonder and speculation. 
I'he second corollaiT is, that the sepul- 
chral worship of Osiris, or Buddha, 
or Adonis, or Bclus, could not have 



the dispersion of Babd.', 
ions saw, that in all ’ leading 
their own pyramids were the nuufia 
double of the Cabylonion pyrotnlQ, 
and their own siijicrstition of the 
Babylonian superstition. And as tho 
building of the Egyptian pyramid ne- 
cessarily supposes the already existing 
superstition to wdiicli they were de- 
voted, HO the building of the Ilabylo- 
nian pyramid equally supposes the 
previous existence of a kindred super- 
stition which gave rise to its construc- 
tion. Agreeably to the just opinion 
of the Hindoo theologians, the pyra- 
mid oil the batiks of the Euphrates, or 
artificial mountain, raised in a fiat 
country where there are no natural 
mountains, was tlic first ereett^d copy 
of the holy mountain ^Icru or Ararat. 


AN ACCOUNr or -A I ISHINO EXCITRSIOM op trl KNWJT AltOAN, IN DLlMrKlI.S- 
SUIUE, WITH SOML: OaSERVATlONS ON B AlT-h IMllNO. 

Sru, provisions, 1 set out on a fishing c-\- 

1 1 wjih during the autumn, I think, of cursion towards the sourcrof tin Snir.* 
the year 1S08, that, in company with It W'us on one of those fine morning*!, 
an intimate and valued friend, and, at cerdu uolutuy in the fishei's calendar, 
the same tune, suitably appointed with when tlieie is neither sun nor Bumf- 


• 'I'lic rivers, or rather the hurin^p in the upper districi of Diimfries.&hire, and on the 
l»*»undar\ of tlie adjoiiung counties, arc all uifiraatcly knmvti to the auUuir of this article. 
Most of them allWd excdlcnt sport to the angler, and it may not be uiiaL'crptablo to some 
of^oui readers, to partieulaTize a few of the most roinarkable. The whiih 

tlcsccnds troru the western side of tlu* county, arul which joins the Cluden, is an excellent 
lidiintj; stream, thougli rather euitiarrussed by woixl, ami above MtUtchne^ it brandies out 
into a \aricty ot tributary streanis, everyone of which is stored with fish. I’pon fiie 
main stream stands the scat of the liarLs of Glencairn, a family long renowned in Scottish 
story. Nc\t to ilie.sv% passing eastward along the north of Nitliwlalc, conics thi Shinnel, 
winch niakc'i its way along a most romantic glen, but which, on account of the beautifui 
woods winch c(ner it, is inaeec'sihle to tlio line for u great way up. The Scar huccoeds, a 
larger stream, and when tished up C>lenwh.irgaii. and the adjacent glens, eminently fitted 
for bticcesbful spoit. Tlic scenery is most liold and striking, and on the hazel Bcraggs 
wlucli cover the steeps fora considerable way upwards, tlim* arc excellent nuts, of which 
the people m llie mighbourhood make a yeaily traftic. “ 'lihe Grey Glede of Gluiwhar- 
gan Cratg,” is celehratoJ ovei all the country in tlie sports and rhymes of infancy. Eagles 
have been seen iii this direction not many years ago. TaFsing still farther east, wp mce( 
witli the Fttfu more famed for the purity uf its waters, tlie rapidity of its current, and 
the adjacent (\utle of Dnitiilanrigg, than for trouiing. 'rhere’i}?, how'ever. execllcni saU 
mon fishing w'ore one allowed lo practise it. Tlu tributaries trt‘ this river, the Curroii, 
and the t’ahiplc, au* too much fisihed to be at all rcnnirkable : ytt. towards the //cttp/.\, 
there 1 *-, parcicularly in wet wcatlier, often tlie very best anmsement. F^’rom the tlcvated 
and ))ic(urr,sque hills; of (Jiiccn'ibcny streams pour into the z\iman and die uir in every 
direction, and all these are excellent. The Viisa^c whicli passe-s by the hospitable resi- 
deuce of Mr llarknchs, (MUchelslacks.) to whom and to wliO'^e moonliglit whisky 1 here- 
by intioduce all lisheiii, was once unrivalled, but is now sadly i>(>.ichcd with “ pike 
nets and lime/’ The ISrawn is still a lonely stream— and after a flood, in paniudar, it 
afibrfls unequalled bait fishing. 1 have often kdled seventeen or eighteen dozen here in 
the course of a few liours. Hut iran<;ceiidetitly the best is, in my opinion, after all, tlu 
/)«/*, one of ihc lieads of the Flydc — ami were it not for the proximity of 1 Aadliilh, ftom 
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BklUe- to dificoungo^ but whon tjbe 
creeping miet ancesods gradually ti-oin 
vale, and glcpi and cot^ and \illagcy 
till all the tandacape opt*ns u}>, and tb«‘ 
heaven above bos become one mttled 
field of obscurity. It was on one of 
those mornings w'hicb frequently mic- 
ceed, at ibis season, to rain overnight 


nevtT set at defidiico master and pa-^ 
rent's command, who have never brav- 
ed Imiiger and travel and toil — who 
liavc never been subji cted to the lash, 
or to the task of jninishinent, tluit 
they might enjoy this fascinating 
amusement. To all . tagos of life this 


—when the earth teems uith lW‘sh- 
ncss, and the mossy burns ar<‘ in fa- 
mous dark brown trim, that, full of 
healtli and spirits, and witliuut any 
very presvsing avocations, wi* s.dlii'fl 
forth with Kiskets on our hacks, and 

rods iti our Iwiids, determined to take 
advantage r)(‘ all occurrences, from 
wJiicli amusement and enjoyment 
might he derived. If you /ire tlie least 
of a fi-sher youradf, Sir Kditor, and 
ifyouarenot, I perceive that more than 
one of your ("oiiirihiitors itre, you will 
readily enter into our foldings, and 
conc<‘i\c all that joy am' hght-hiart- 
rdness which, on liis first escape from 
the casual tits of bonus every true 
fisher experiences He fcids for a 
time as if his happiness wire too great 
to be aoaiircd to aim — and he cannot 
help occasionally casting an eye behind, 
fearing that some iinw’elcome .'end mi- 
feisiHonable iiusstge of ne.ill in.iy 
overtake him. He walks on spnngs — 
and alreailv feel.** the lug of future 
success at bis hi art. lie places him- 
self by the side of r\oiY we!t-knm\n 
Ftnam, or h.uik, or uhiri, and sees the 
long and tlie (Iripjmig line shaking 
with the motion of his sadly landed 
victim. What a source, ]Mr Kdilor, 
of exquiMte and iiiuocint enjojinent 
have they been ignorant of— -wlio ha\e 


pastime possesses interest, and con- 
veys pleasure, from the seasoui of 
childhoorl w'hicli dabbles from morn- 
ing to night in tlic same pool, to that 
of peri-wig pared age, w'hich comes at 
last to the same limited range. But 
it iaktuiing the period of youth, during 

the sunshine of our unclouded morn- 
ing, that this amusement comes home 
to our heart in all its exeiteinciit and 
delight. Ill liouses, in books, and in 
streets, those objects which press most 
early nnd most closely upon onratten- 
tention — all is tame and artifieial, the 
w'orks ami the contrivances of luan 
— but stationed bctwi\t the mouiilaiii 
iiiid till* cloud— -arrived at the deep 
and retired glen, whert all is hi'aven 
alnn-e, and all is fresh Iroiii the hand 
nf heaven below-*- where tlie upl.ind 

thorn blossoms — the green brukeii 
waves— the strsiving fb>cks spiead — 
the rapid gullies Ibuie, .,nd 

l’]»c (l.iifty spreadh it" Jvoi st it 

rnlieidcd," 

Nature becomcH our .selioohul.'-ln S", 
and her voice (Useends like lln •* dvve 
of llerfnon” on tlieyounu: and siiM'tp- 
tililc imiid. It is under such cir- 
cumstances as lluv that liie 
loM'ly and vigorous blossoms of mora- 
lity, alul soirietmies likewise of gLUius, 
are ibstcred — and that an “ lAtrUk 


which tlie locusts of destruction descend in the dmpc of miner*:, il wiiuW scarcely e\ er 
fail to fill tht fisher’s basket with tnmts of the most bcuuUliil \pot auid propurtion. Tlitie 
are some loiser names, such as f/n/iA-A'/wifg and and the 

hurn, the last of which, in particular, deserves to lie mentioned. Then is in ilie iieigh- 
Ixnlrhood uf this stream, and amidst tliti wildb oi’ Gin x'ni ATutr^ a well, ahiih itt calK'd the 
lling-stracn WeU, and a nuiuher of stones erected around a large stone in tiu middle, 
which is called the King's chair. As this is Uie line of commuiniatiou bctwiii.; Niilisdale 
and Annandale, it is probable that one of our Scottish nionarchs, in p.'is<^ing down upon 
the Johnfitones and tliu .lardines of Annandale, may have imrsued this route. 
What says Walter Scott about tliiv? Witli tlic bums on the east of thi Annan I am not 
so well acquainted, and shall leave the character of tliU'te to be given by one who hassp(*n( 
a sporting season at Moffiit WcUn. Were corrcsjwndcnts from ditPeicnt parts ol' the coun- 
try to dve similar notices, wc might be able to travel o\er Scotland, by far the most pleas- 
ing and profitable method of travelling, witli a fibbing rod in our hand, and a map in our 
|iockct, without missing ti day's amusement by the way. 1 may just ohncn'c in iglditiou, 
that all the hums I have mentioni'd on the easit uf tiie Null arc entirclv frecil from tlie 
teasing ciulurrassnient of wood, in which rcDpcct they have a niatiifcstadv.iiiuigeover them 
in the wcht. 

* A Bainf-Railic, known in all latitudes north of tlie Tf»y, to mean one of tho^r swollen 
sultry lowering douds which, to the annoyance of fiit* angler, make sucli a figure in our 
auasmer aky. 
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Shephertf* has scared to astonish water to the other ^ 

suitl to delijyht his country. land dog, or a fudk beto tmSr$M 

Although fishing, ill reference mere* length, having miapped hia m Hi 
ly to troiiUkilling,” be, etrictly pulling against a floating turi!^ wU 3 iti 
apeaking, an unsocial ainuacment, yet he coosidcTcd that he waa dragging 
• it is delightful still to enjoy the com- into activity some raoneter of the 
pany of a friend ; and if you can but deep,*' and having, m vain, c>ndeavour- 
be so fortunate os discover me more ed to repair the fracture, by means of 
uigeB'thun experienced in the sport, his hat-band, he lost so much gtound, 
whom, after various disasters, and un- and became of consequence so dispjnt- 
fauccessful cdlnts, you may easily petv ed, that he fairly gave up die c outcast, 
fiuade to tic up his rod, and witness I wa^ Ashing as I always* do, with 
your success, you have iiidocd light* the bait or worm," and was dver and 
0(1 upon a treasure — you have foigid anon giving fresh evidence of mv skill ; 
tile rose without the tiiom — ^the bless- and as he seemed noro, &r he liad 


iug without , 4 jie curse of fishing so- 
citty— you tiny then fish your streams 
in a It isuroly banner — nor for the 

sake of one mvitiiigbank sacrifice many- 
very Ibjr vjiances. You may display 
your sldU.aiid address, and count over 
your doseris before him, and in case 
lu* bu 4 it all incliiwjtl to learn, you 
may instruct him experimeii tally in 
the ai't. Scire luiiin nihil est (says 
tlie poet) nihi tc scire sciat alter." 
And though the solitary fKh(,'r may 
find retirement advantageous to his 
success, yet still liis heart's prayer will 
hi ' — 

“ Grant me onr in my retreat,-— 
ll'hoiu 1 may whisper solitude is sweet.” 

The fVi('nd with whom on this oc- 
casion I set out was, fortunately for 
1*1 e, of this ditfscription. For, though 
lu* was the firht, after about seven 
luili’s travel, to lay a lino in the water, 
(indeed he hod his tackle in order long 
ere we reached the slreain) — tliough 
lie was the, first to get a roost won- 
derful the first to hook one up- 
wards of a j)ound — and the first to, 
drag to the bank one not upwards of 
an ounce wei^t-r-he waS likewise the 
first to (*xhibit his person from a tree 
— the first to atppulste, by lus bodily 
weight alone, a large branch, and tne 
first to discover, after all his trouble, 
lus hooks and part of lik hne still 
waving in the wind above. lie 
ever and anon cracking off a hook lic- 
hind, or fixing it upon a rock before 
him. He often occasion for lus 
knife, and it^was not till frequent and 
rather deep incisions had been made 
into his stockings and coat sleeves, 
iliat he bould unrol and disentangle 
/ himself from un unsuccessful and ill- 
directed throw. He became at last 
absolutely aquatic., and* pcrfec^y re- 
gardless of crinseqiienctis, dived and 
splash^ away from one sifle of the 

^VoiTv. 


strongly opposed roy method on our 
way to the river, disposed to become 
a conv(*rt to it, 1 undertook to in- 
struct him ; but finding that the day 
was g<tting clear, and tine the power 
of the sun, in our prestnl situation, 
was ruthn 0])presHi\ e, and altugc thrr 
unfavourable to the jiiiubcnunt, it 
became necessary to lock out for a 
green and marshy spot at the bottom 
of the opiMisitc stet]), where \ve might 
be sure of spring water ; and accord- 
ingly, having sweeped out with our 
hands a small baun, against our futuio 
neces^'ilieb, we left it to ch ar, and laid 
ourselvts down on the adjoining 
green award to enjoy our repast, and 
to discourse of bait fishing." 

AVc were now in the vtary dt pths of 
Glenwhargaii, and the eelibratcxl 

crag" 01 rock of that name was di- 
rectly before UR, It rose almost im- 
mediately from the opjiositc bank of 
the liver m a per|H!ndicular but rug- 
m*d ascent to a very considerable 
height. Still, however, it did not ap- 
}H‘ar to us to merit that celebrity 
which, from our miiincy, we had 
hcafd It obtain ; nor did we deem 
many other cra^" of less note, less 
deserving of notice. So having emp- 
tKid our packets of their store, and one 
of our b^kete of a bottle, we with- 
drew our eyes and our attention, for a 
time, to less sublime, but not, to a 
hungry fislior, less interesting subjects. 
*Aud now. Sir, my narrative, in 
imitation of that of the great aiv- 
dent philosophers^ is about to assnmo 
a didoctic form, and you must just be 
content to listen fbr a little to the m- 
structions which, during the meridian 
heat, and in the plenitude Of expe- 
rience and authoritv, | then delivered. 

" Tlicse worms (continued I), with 
which you see I am, in this •♦mall 
bjg attached by a string to U y but- 
i F 
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weB {ffOvidcd, are, in tlie 
f||«it pla% a iMurticukr kind— and, 
In the senond pmee, they have under- 
lie a fiarticiilar preparation. You 
eee‘ they ore all wliite or green womiK, 
and these 1 prefer to the red, on ar- 
count of their tenacity or hardness ; 
and 1 have 4 notion besides, that they 
arc beat suited to tlio taste of our 
tnountain- trouts. The clean but moist 
and somewhat ycHoW bug,, in wliich 
they are lodged. Is gariierwl iVom a- 
midnt heath, or in various other situa- 
tions. 1 have cliaiigcd it frequently 
on tliese very worms, and ha\’e kept 
it constantly moist with a little iuIIk, 
and j ou see how lively and clear they 
appear. Now, look at .iny hook, it 

ivS, you sec, tied on a single hair— a 
metliod preferable to any other, a-s the 
hair ne\er rots in the water, and ocm- 
]»Us, in thin method of t)iug, so little 
niotn, that the hook paases along with- 
out tearing or lacerating the worm. It 
is pretty Lirgc you see, and turned a 
little to one side towards the juiint. 
On a ier\ siiull hook a worm la not 

easily thnist, and when on it, wdll not 
long n main. It is also ajit to gathi r into 
a hmi]) over the]H)int, and thus prciciit 
the hook fiom striking. I h,'f\e brokt 11 , 
too; you observe, a piece ort‘ the ahafl 
of my book ; and could T discovir a 
rnerhod of attaching a shaftless hook 
to a boo, I would have no shaft at all ; 
for, m this case, I sliould be able to 
strile tlie trouts mort* obliquely, and 
with more success. Take one of these 
bails out of the bag, and 1 will teach 
you how to put It on — an iu*t whieb is 
more difficult and important tJian you 
arc aware of : Begin by thru'^ting in 
the point of your hook near the tail, 
and still leave as much to. play at 
large, as, fiom its motion, may give 
to your bait the cxprebsioii oi’ life- 
now pass the upp(*r part of the worm 
along the hook, and eviti a little way 
up the line — in most cases it is best to 
haVt' two wornis on — but be sure you 
alwayw leave the tip of your hook 
bore. The inclining of this odvi^O 
you will perceive so soon a» wo begin 
to fish. One of these baits, thus pre- 
])ared and thus put on, so great is 
Its toiighncfiS, ikorn the mode of 
prt IKiration, may serve to kill fbur 
or five troats; for there is no nc- 
Cfs<uty of a new liait, as is common- 
ly supposed, eviTy trout you secure. 
Vott w ill be a bad fishcY indeed— and 
a very unapt ilisciple of mine — if you 


pennit one trout ont of twenty to 

>rgi‘ or swallow your book. There 
is nothing, however, can teach yoit Ifiit 
practice*— so hand me that bottle.” 

Having, during this very interest- 
ing dialogue, taken care to rci>leiiish 
our craving stomachs with ample 
t>rog, W’e were now come, like Saii- 
cho, to think of the liottle ; ' and 
thou^i its contents were neitlier Span- 
ish nor Hlicnish, they were calculated 
to qualify the ^ibstmtials wc had 
eaten, and the cold spring- water we 
had drunk— so dipping it into the 
well ** of oiir cleoriiiL^” and qualifying 
a little the heat of tiic whisky, by an 
admixture of cooling water, we juit 
the bottle in sucCc‘Rbion to our mouths. 
It was during a rather protracted ]>ull 
— to the prolonging of which my jm- 
pil WHS in the attitude of stating his 
disai>|>rohatioii— and whilst 1 pre.seiit- 
ed the ajipcarance of an astronomer 
looking through a tcle.scoiKi at the 
moon, that the (Vug of (Tltiiwhar- 
gan** arrcstefl, for tlir* seeoiid time, my 
attention ; and I was not a little ^> 111 '- 
prised to find; how much in bo sliort 0 
time, as ChalineiR would expiess it, it 
had extended iiR • idurgeinenth 
and upoTi .stating the fn cove i y to my 
impatient disciple, be admitle'd that 
it really Bccmed to him Ukew ise 10 be 
increased. It a]>pcared, in shori, to 
us botli now to he highly df-Living 
of llic title (rreat," wdiich, in coni- 
inon witli some other very sounding 
names in history, it hud obtained. 

Now, Mr Editor, you make a mighty 
fuss about your kaleidoscopes, wiiicli, 
after all, c;m otily present images to 
the eye that are varied and beautiful, 
hut which have no diiec^ power what- 
ever ujum the percipient and reei]>ieiit 
of all the pleasure— the mind or soul ; 
but here is a kaleidoscope, which not 
only presents outward objects in n 
new, m a multiplied, or in a more 
sublime attitude, but likewise attunes 
the whole soul to the scene presented 
— it connects th^ outward object with 
the inward man, and thus the happy 
employer of this powerful instrument 
does not teel hin^self as i/tsulated and 
detached from, but as a part, and a 
member of one mat unity, ftom the 
centre of which he feels and enjoys to 
the very extremity of hi.s outward 
perceptions. He sits, like the spider, 
in the middle (though, by the bye, 
I nev^r'saw any but a poetical spider 
in this attitude,) of his web ; a^d the 
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smuliest pukition upon the very rim 
and verjje of liis vftiial descry, is a sen- 
sation in the very core of his lieart-^is 
ti sen li incut in tlie very centre of 
in#:. 

Ihe bun hid now dbiUd a little of 
his intensity, and ulthougli not by any 
means a iiivourable afternoon for our 
sporty there wiis occasionally a cloudy 
and couRtantly a breeze; and being 
re<dprocally intent upon giving and 
receiving instruction, and staving 
luirly iiiiishcd, according to my favour- 
ite Sving, The last oj our botih’” we 
set to work again in good cainest, he 
to W'atch the exemplitication of my 
rules, and I to prove by every throw, 
llidt thi. se rules were founded on ex- 
tensive experience. 

And now I am about to comiiLuni- 
cate to you, ^Ir Editor, and through 
you to, T do not exactly know how 
many, a secret, which is known at 
this present moment only to a very 
few mde^d, a stcnt, the possesuion of 
which has mode me long tlie most 
successful bait-hsher in the county 
where I reside ; a seci;et, which 1 had 
originally from an old soldier, of 
u hum, and ot* whose feats in this way, 
then' are many yet alive in Xithsdale 
who can bear anijde testimony. And 
this secret, with a liberality and pub- 
lic-spiKtciliiess which would only be 
looked for /row, at least, wdiich would 
(»nl} be found in an old fisher, I su- 
ihorisf, and even request you, to make 
us ])ablie Xs you can. The fact is, I 
am now becoming a little, perhaps not 
a ht tic corpulent ; 1 cannot ascend the 
hills, or trace the streams so cleverly 
as 1 could formerly, and lest 1 should 
get uioie indolent, or more stupid, or 
he made a I). I)., or take to ^*the bqt- ' 
tie" exclusively ; and thus, ftom any 
or from all of these caus<is, be render** 
ed incapable of asking or of obtainh^ 
credit, 1 have come to the determi- 
nation of making, as die man in the 
play says, " a clear iH'east of it,^ and 
the secret conaistb entirely in knoiying 

how to throw Ific hue. The com- 
mon practice is to go to the head of 
the btreara or of the pool, and to al- 
low the hilt to make its way before 
you, dow'uwardb, till it be cai^ht by 
some watchful eye, and lodged in some 
unhappy jaw. But in tliis cose you 
always pull against the stream, and, 
consequently, you more than double 
the resistance ; bcstdtui, as all fish catch 
any fioating downwards with tlair 


hoads turned agaiiWtSMl 4W|ni%>S jk ! 
ten to one l«ii, 
been almost ^ {„ bom in 
ach of the trout, as Jonah wrJS hi |3M 
of Uit whale, tlu trout ittay open h s 
mouth and allow you to hu luirnof 
m inconvenient a meal, Jfow the 
metliod in which 1 was instructed, and 
which 1 have always practised in all 
seasmu^ and almost every variety of 
weather, with success is tius ; instead 
of fiidjiing with the halt dimn a binall 
mountain bum, fish up it: keep a pret- 
ty long line, and keep constantly nul- 
Img it out and throwing it in ; thus, 
even suppose there is not a single fish 
in the stream or in the pool which 
may have the least intention to swal- 
low, many, almost in every case, will 
have a great inclination to look at, to 
nibble at, to tamper (in short) with, 
this During all this floating 

and circling, during all this nihbh'ug 
.ind dallying, you will observe that 
the trout still keep, in this mode of 
fishing, betwixt your hook and you ; 
and, accordingly, whenever you choose 
to cidl homo your hook witli a sudden 
jerk, you have a great chance to come 
rouncl some fellow’s jaws, or across his 
breast, who had no intention to swal- 
low, hut to wander ;—wIiowcnta!» many 
who suffered in the Portcous, and 
who suffer in all mobs, did and ilo 
merely to ask what tras the matter** 
You must, however, remember whilst 
practising this method, to have a 
strong line and rod (a piece of well- 
seasoned rowan tree is 'worth all the 
Mackenzies, and Phins in the world 
meaning no disjiaragement to these ce- 
Icbrateu artists) which will bend down 
almost to your hand, for, in order to ac- 
oomplish your purpose, you areconiptd- 
Icd to draw so, powerfully, and in case, 
as mositfre^tttly happens, your nctim 
be not w^l booked, so smartly tliai, 
should yem bit upon a root or a stone, 
your tackle, otherwise, will be in danger 
of giving way. I hate fished upwards of 
twenty dozen (without looking through 
my kaleidoscope !) during a in this 
maimer, and .Upwards of. ouc-third 
were actually liopked on the outside. 

** K»us tffnXA, 

Aerkin^W 

** Hib is all away ! away ! 

You have msdeme waste the day, 

How iVe cliattercd, prating exow 
Never yet did chatter eo.” 

The day was no far wasted by the 
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43 am 1 bn) giyen my pupil a full s}>c>. 
aimon^tf wyort* tkak Ae^bottom of* 
OianwliaTgaiia vati Bnuk Into shade, 
aftd Ae tbe westeni was ex- 

hibited in wiving outline on the fnmt 
of* the eautem steej). The smoke 
ivliich, in more elevated bimatioiis, is 
generally dissipated as soon as it os- 
cajtes the cottage ^ent, in th^sc deep 
and sheltered glens, particularly about 
nightfall, abcends ibr some time un- 
broken, like Ac adioining a.sh-trcc of 
Ac garden, i reefing its full stem, and 
spreading out at a certain elevation on 
ail side<'i. It was by mat king this 
]ieacL.lul notideation, Aat yfrv wore en- 
abled to discover a sheep-farm sU^d- 
ing,” at Ae conflux of two streams, 
and immediately under a precipitous 
exhibition of crags above, wiA Munt- 
ed thorn and “ hazel scraps” toivards 
the bottom. After the Ujiual cliullengo 
of cur and whtlp, we aflVeted a lodge- 
ment within the ha'-door, and, pro- 
a^eding along a narrow and dark }his- 
sage, we found ihe “ guidinon” of the 
family enij>loyc*tl in family worship, or 
in the once well-known language of 
our country, tuLing the buik,'^ and 
for the sake of those who inhabit laigc 
towns, viUagts, and mine iiopulous 
distiiets, aiul in particular for the 
sake of my own parishioners, I shall 
here aflix a fonnula* of the manner in 
w’hieh this most bccotfiiiig and sane- 
tifjiiig exercise was performed m the 
'iliiys of our fathers, and is Ktill ktjpt 
up in some reiuoto and nmirlaud 
places. Aiut as the Kiglit Reverend 
and Rijdit llniiounible tin (rLuern] As- 


sembly of the Cliurcli of Scotland, have 
decerned it proper td recoinrnc nd a re- 
vival of this good old oistoin, J am 
not without my hopes, that, through 
the interest of some leading men about 
Edinburgh, who are, as it were, the 
mouA, the body, and the resptetive 
organs of our churrli, 1 may {.'et iny 
formnla i)osw*d tbnmgh next Assi mbly, 
and inaerted amongst its reeordKl acts. 
But, to return trom this digi ession— 
the guderaan we found s< uted on his 
“ I.<aiigseitk‘,” from the back of whieli 
projected u narrow drop-table, suji- 
portwl by one leg, ouly, on which table 
he was reading i^oni nis Bible a eha))« 
tor in Isaiahl A rotff-.shot’-fooiftl 
Ittsjt occupied the near '«.nd of the 
“ Langsetlle," with her Bible in htt 
linnd, but opened, as I had afterwaids 
occasion to observe, at the “ Song td* 
Solomon.*’ Whether this n aeci- 
ilent or design 1 know not; hut ihe 
next was her inarrioge-day. (’los»‘ by 
a large and luininmis peat fire, wliieh 
occupied nearly tlu* centre of the h i’. 
Wit Ule gudew ifc, large and /wA/y , with 
a A*cjttng infant on lier knee, a pair 
of large scissarl suspended horn one 
side, and « portentous jaicket 8n^))Lnd- 
iug from th« other; abovi, or l>»\ond 
the fire, upon a long and sooty helich, 
and beneath an ample can«]»y of 
AetiKkins/’ sat a whole covi y of 
l.'ibses, . displaying bare teet, w'iih a 
Tuasonohlc projroi tii m of ankle. 1 1 1 1 h e 
front of Ae beds, and iinniediiittly op- 
liositc, sat, or rather lay, nolle and fe- 
male fXTvants clost'lv jammed toaetlier 
In At luniu d j tn r of th btd ‘■liut- 


• i ormula oi f uuilv won*} up, 

01 ai %hat 

IS in KcotLind term d 
liu jUmk ’ 

ibc f,ui(Ini4in, or \\hoi\er pruidcs m the fwnilj, taIc<.lro.n tht didf or holt n tb 
V ill i1m “ guid lu bibk,*’ on du bliukieavw of \ huh u< juiirdiv ruordid hi wn 
Imtii ind tbi JijrUis ol 1 1*, duldtcn, a short imtiatorv bksang giiurdlv imrtJts the op n 
mg of^ thr siotd Milumt, a jjsohi lo wUtUd, aud ** lit us jiawc, or “ kt us w « hip 

God,” 16 solcnml; e\pn. 8 fceil. The Uuci ateoraing to tiu old wn.A)tcndn form (out aril 
ac< ommndHted to the lusecunty ol iiUd tomciauics, uihilt whicli, and inUi a rcknmt. 1 1 
which, Jt was jnstifutul,) art tiwt read, ind tin n sutig hue. liy lini in Mictts ion no vou i is 
•>1 lent, from tiu “htnl coUiu tliat tents At stnks,''’ upm tlu guidwift hti It Nine 

arc 10 m imiitK. ut or too tk vated to jmti in the pr use rf tliui Muk t a ih ij tir i next 

*tad hiblc— and, ui a kneebi^ posture, an exttmport and fexttnr piajcr is ofttr- 

INkl they only, nho have been brought up under the due observance of thi 
and culling sacrihrt, who htvs lilt and nitncsHtd jt* puii'\in,r a* d ri v tu u 
a n tin luait, ttn aypnintc ifh import *mc i i dtr all bis pi oi il ui 1 f m ily 
tUMIjl, It 19 the -poor pim s ready and coii.>olaU)ry rt oukc, and at the Jnmr of Ins ls- 

9 1^001 Borrou, jt w to the Aschargt of tins exertiK m Iub htanni, that lu diuits tbi 
visit of but “ minister, ’ and it 19 gcjjwally luidei At long huudiarutd aatiils oi 
JjMycr or of \ nuat Aat Uc txpireB * 
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ttrs. A lialf-grown lad, who acttd in 
the cajiacity of coVr-berd,” occupied 
a more central situation^ and setmetl 
to have his atti'iitioii cliiefly directcil 
’ towards a pair of footless hose, termed 
in Dumlhcs-shirc “ hoshuns” which 
were dryinc; from the crook. The 
youiifjer eliildrc’ii were gone to bed, 
and a htill-aslei'p, but rather good 
looking girl, sat swinging her feet in 
the back ground, from the kitchen 
tabic. Amidst tliis group, and with- 
otit any very lixed stations or appoint- 
iiieiith, were sr^ittcrcd dogs and cuts, 
■wdiolps and kittens, in abundance; 
.and over it hung a cano])y of smoke, 
blue, denst‘, and level,, in which were 
hid roof and rafters ; and, us we found, 
to our satibfoctioii, at next morning s 
meal, extvllent mutton hams. 

vSudi was the group which presented 
its(‘U‘ to iiii UK we cntere<l, and w'erc 
bcckoTU d by the gudeniau himself into 
ft seat beside the lass with the Bible, 
wliilst my ftiend was advanced to the 
/jrnr/i in the upper Jmujie. U’lic service 
went on without sutfunug any inuicrlal 
interruption, unless what piocVcded 
from uur out-of-dours ciieiiiics, the 
dogs, who still eyed us with suspicieui, 
ami groA\led diss-itis fiction. Having 
told, however, our situation, we were 
readily accommodati'd witJi ‘‘•beat’* 
potatoes” to sap}n,*r, and a bed. 

Next day, after a hearty breakfast 
oil porridge and milk, with a suitable 
a ccf jj II ] lanii lieu t of u caulker of moun tain 
ilfW, we were given to understand, that 
the niJinage of a servant girl, with a 
Khcple-rd lad, ** about tvNOimlesup tlio 

g !en," was about to take place, at thehour 
tif t wel ve , and being in a humour to en- 
.](*> tlx. full, wa; agrccti to witness, the 
eercxiuii). It was performed, amidst a 


vds< assemblage of lads ^ 

u disboiiting cleifi;yiB«n» who 
more than an hour, in dispoiiam^l 4^ ^ 
motzvti, and dntui, and cofUf^uencH ^ 
till many elbows wt ic in motion, many 
winks were exchanging, and iiianv 
female checks were reddening througn 
the crowd. 

In lor a penny, w for a pound,” 
so having witnessed the ceremony, w'e 
conscnt^l likewise to be present up 
the glen" at the mari iage feast, and 
to take a sliaie of tiic iesUvities of the 
occasion. But as tliese were not to 
take place till some hours after, wc 
resolved to fish our way up. 

We had now got clear ol tliat brusli- 
wood, with which the course of the 
river was the day before, almost at 
every turn, beset; and had neither 
root nor brunch to entangle our hooks 
up^u. That which we were folloiviiig 
up, W's still tlic main brunch of the 
Scar, greatly .diminished, as it had 
lost Bevel id in considerable tributa- 
ries by the way. The day, however, 
was dear, and sultry ; and, as is coiu- 
tnon ill these situations, tlie stream 
had returned to its natural colour, 
and nearly to its usual size duiiiig 
the night. had but little sport ; 
my fi lend practised the les.soii5 1 had 
yesterday given him, but altogether 
Without success; 1 could never get him 
to conceive, that a sccmiugly iu^lgIllfi- 
cont gullet, or rapid, was pieferublc toa 
large and deep pool. lie was con- 
stantly running on before me, in order 
to BCGUre the better chances; Icavnig 
me, however, at the same time, in un- 
disputed posiiession of all that part of 
tile. Water, which in such a day in par- 
ticular was fihhable. At length he 
tit(.rl fairly of my plan, twisted off his 


• being unwilling to lei slip any opportunity of doing good, I shall here append 
u recipe, bj whiih tlius very dcbcious repast, known only in “perfection in l)um- 

Ine^-sl-ire, may be prt pared— Scrape your potatoes dean, even lo the ver/ foundation of 
oAerv blank anil dceply-riMited eye — boil them well, aiul rather, hastily ^ then pour off the 
boiling water fViim tliciri, .and, taking up a link or two of the crook, hang tlieni on without 
the lid, and with a sprinkling of salt over them, to dry — then taking them hastUy down, 
Ibi the prou'^h must be ijuiddy gone thropgh. to prevent over-cooling, place die pot on 
the health, and within the influence of the fire— b^t tliura with a beetle, or rake them 
with a lit sli hook, till iluy have become completely attenuated, and tough as dough- 
ceasing to adhere to the instrument used in bruising tlicm— .then.iir with your sweet milk, 
and ydlou butter, stirring powerfully tlie whole. This isS tlie only part oft die process 
where address may be exhibited ; and I verily bdievciimny a cold heart has been a armed 
by (lu* figure of H cut and exhibited under a jioir of red feniiUp'nnns. But caution, as in 
all iMse. of ‘.kill, is reipiisitc here, lor if you begin this evolution whilst the milk is not in 
.some di^rrw mixed with the potatoes, you will make a fearful *pjuttw, and, in^ead of' 
shewing off to advantage, ytm will loiric rather awkwiud— renew the milk and stirring pro- « 
ceSs till the whole mass has become consistent— an^ dien, witii the addition of milk, to 
»• throw on” or to *» d}j* i«” at will, >ou have a meal for a prince. 
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cmusiiinci^' fieas^ itodeedj he might 
have imi’lMiherW for calUng it^ uh he 
had in hk absence been dig^ng with 
his fingers amidst tlie turf for worms ; 
but cruel under his present cirnim- 
stanoes, he had no reason to temi it ; 
as even according to his own admission, 
he had ngver even hooked a fin. The 
general imputation of defilement, I 
cannot indeed -altogether repel, though 
in following the plan 1 li.ivc recoiu- 
tnendod, it is very trifiing indeed; but 
on the score of cruelty, firom the days 
of him who sung of ^e bait 

’SVhich by lapadouf. hunger swallowed 
deep, 

** Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding 
breast 


Ejeevrtim, C^ug. 

fusion. Jock won the broozc, dashed 
down his i)enny in the plate, with an 
air of importance ; and strapping his 
arm fVom shoulder to wrist, u}>on a 
face already studded with .dirt and • 

drenched in perspiration, each fixed 
star in the wide firiLainent of his coun- 
tenance instantly assumed the tail 
and the tresses of a comet, lie stood 
the very abstract, and epitome of all 
the signs of divine wratn whidi de- 
nounced to destruction the city of ,Te- 
riistdem ; and there let him jtfnmf till 
ho cool, for here comes a fiddle, aud 

here comes a rt'spectable accompani- 
ment of lads and " latees free with 
whom it is time to partiuT ourselvu-s 
o» thegrtvn. And now, ]\li l*’<litor, 
in order to apprc'date our pri'sciit si- 
tuation, you must know wdiere'you 
are. 


** Of the weak, helj^dess, incomplaiiung 
wret< h 

** Harsh pain and horrorto the tender hand,’* ‘ 

down to the present hour, the al- 
legation has arisen from inexperience, 
and sheer ignorance. For who that 
can, and whether he tisb witli fly ox with 
bait , constantly docs put his victim , im- 
mediately uponLmding it, to death, by 
a twist of the neck, will enter into 
any thing but the mere ixietry of ssuc‘h 
fanciful horrors. In most instimct^s. 


But if you Imvc never, in any of 
your autumnal excursions, had the 
good fortune to have your ankle twisU 
d, or your heart twinged, in a High- 
land glen : — ^if you have never laid 
uside the fierce eye*, and fiery ns])eei, 
and fh'nziod demeanour of an editor 
and a critic, under tht soft aiul ge- 
nial inspiration of‘‘Oionest ru'-'tic sim- 
}»UHIty" — tlictj you can hvt g\i» *>s at 
the interest wt^ fuel in the scent around 
us — we are, as it were, a caravan in 


I fancy the sportsman, whether his 
game reside in water or in air, finds 
his })leasurc proportioned nearly to 
liis success ; ami he who can ' kill 
twelve dozen with the bait, whilst ano- 
ther fishing with the fly can only kill 
six, will not veary readily relinquish 
hia harsh and b^stly plan, lor one 
less deadly, but more sentimental. 
We arrived at last, at the “ shieling," 
where the biidal feast was to be held. 
Jt was a small rush-thatched cotti^e, 
over the door and windows of which 
Vegetation had extended her influence ; 
and a lew dark brown patclies here 
and lliere along the roof; gave it rather 
a pyebald aspect. It was, in short, the 
-ery counterpart of Jocsk, who witii. 
tattered c(>at, and clouted* ine*prc*8- 
wblc’S, was DOW' rapidly advancing 
amidst a shower of spray of his own 
raising, through duh and mire, in 
liopes^ of winning the brooze. Bohiud 
him, and occasionally too before him^ 
followed and advanced one who 


the desert — not the polished vidb y of 
Basselas is more coieplciely eiu irt* U*d 
with mountains, and along the i)i’l<l 
and uridulatiug line of a lujrizon un- 
usually elevated, and closely pris-^'d 
home uyion the eye, a lew s)iee}» that 
are feeding, iimire like ht>rses. 'Pile 

heavens over bead arc hung with a 
drapery of many towering and niagni- 
fleent clouds, wuicb uow intercept and 
now tCaiisuiit with inci'cased s]tU'n- 
dour, the sun’s rays. The Scar, now 
concealing its diminished head under 
bank and amidst rocks, leaves us ns 
.much ** green sw^ard,” within one of 
its tuniings, as serves for a ball-room ; 
and Jock is now conducting the young 
^dewite, his old acquaintance of the 
' milk-fltoup and crib," to a reel. Nor 
is he ill aupjKirtcd— for wc have all 
taken a share m the sport, iiinl the 
valley rings and the ground shakes 
with the demonstration of our joy. 

The graces, if ever they liavel so 
far from town, W'cre absent on this oc- 


seemed equally determined with lik casiop, and the blooming daughters of 
antagonist, and last of ell apjieared in heaMi superintend the ceremonies in 
view the whole marriage party, dkl^in^; their stead— all is one flap, and shout, 
up the glen in noisy and moUey con- and spiing. Even “ Hosnekiiis" him- 
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self draws up the of liis footless layVndtr her sp^dcb farfA ita 
h(>s( , and flings it away, in a style oi (see JJnriis) — as a certsitt 
mm vailed di inonstraliou, with the pngilist »tood, upon dlseo^t tiij^ likp 
bndc whom hi whis]>cis me sl}]y, ho hlood oi hii^ own noble luMO Oti 
h IS twenty turn 1 kisstd in the byie* cat pet under hun-» is the sehodmas* 
Acfidints such as the diopping of a ter of'CarniHuj^us looked, when au 
thrHu-f*(i7Ur liom tbi bruit s leg— Irish tuinmcr placed a purrtl, tou- 
thi bui sting of I ]>etticoat siring sotdfe taming a iitw born thiltl, on tbt 
when else — and the tumbling ot our table liefore biro— ao htatur lilt — so 
young gudcinm, in one of his figure tciror-struLk— so sivnk in utter i n irt;- 
daiKis ovtr the back oi In nmaztd ineiit, st rods our hero of tlic b)rc, 
and yelping colley — these little ijicJ- as ht « jed th blot and loithsoint 
denis serve only as interludes to vary rLptilt, winch hid so lie triv tscap- 
thc scene and increase the effect, ed inhumation in his stomach But 
AVhat took place during this musical inhumation, under the j[ucscul cii- 
earnival, below the surface of the cunistanct is evidently out vt the 
esirth. T presume not even to guess; qutstmn , foi h» whole inner man 
but above, the dogs chase and bark had itvo1U,d agiinst it , md even, as 
m ]Krf(L cl dt light— tilt sh(cp move oft be turns another rniful md suspi- 
in lengthened rows to the hill — the ciom look towards the motionless rep- 
raven deserts lier thorn in the midway tdt. Ins j iws open, and his whole soul 
<itee]i — and tho gray glado of Glen- fctt ms to shiver through its moi tal 
wliargan” Uncincnt f 

“ Flaps hig well-ilcdged wing and bears I lca\ it to you, 3SIr V ditor loi I 
sway.” am now (bilged to travel po i towards 

The trouts,^ however, contrary to ^ht (onchision of my ii iiitivi I 
I heir conduct on some Other occasions have it to you to flguic to yoursJt 
of a like nature, keep to their pools; tbe dinmr, with all its iccoinpam- 
nor observe I any of tluj 7 nolci! pre- nunts of bnurlj, md hi ^ib, and 
sen ting ihoir broad claw's to the day. wniskj , and 1 Uivc it liktvvisi iii 
lluniaii nerves, however, as well as 1 ‘>wcr, to iaiity oul the most rn- 

require to be relaxed, tertumug and mtcrebUiig amii tintuis 
Dveutlu^ practi.scdinovcr of the fiddle- ota whoa night s piomisruous dimmg 
bow requests a pause ami a draught of i*' i sIh iliiig ‘'(t us then m xt i lorn- 
i)(M r ; .luvl so well has our *' hoshened hornew uds — l^Clry 

lu’io” employed his time in tlie dance, jaded and worn out with W'atching, 
that h(* is now incapable of awaiting still persevering in tlie pursuit of 
liis succession to the tankai'd ; but up- our amusement and now killinfr to 
corking a bottle from the basket, fair- our hearts content, and to the aiinoy- 
ly btts it to his mouth— but almost uf our shoulders.,; ami then carry 
iusfantlv, and to the utter amazement us along the Scar till pii fairly return 
of all wlio witnessed the action, dash- about twelve at night to our re- 
ed tb' bottle to 'tlie ground, pulling, pective abodes 
at thi Slime time, from llis thioat a ' ** Now our weary eyes we close, 

small looking animal, which has near- Leave qs, leave us, to-repose 
ly esca]>ed tlie jmrsuit of his fingers. Petlr M‘Finn. 

As “ Hughoc” stood, when AlailUe Afawn’ ■ 


Jtojwttit ; or Sikrtcljcs of pu0ili0in 

BY ONE OV THE FAKCY. 

No. IL 

'Fif F second great era of Knglish Pu- death of Fig, to that of Big Ben, a pe- 
may be reckoned from the riod of little more than forty years, 

* “ The trouts lap o’ die Loven loeh, 

Chanued with the melody.” Qukew’s Wakk, 

+ A hcch-hoiti^ had been iUled by a mistake widi beer, 
t In OUT la*it Number, we spoLe of the Author of that excellent Work, ** BoxiawA, 
OK Sxi: iits OK Pi t-UTSM,” US wc Gbeat Uaemowb. We have since seen tliat 



^ Boxmna 

IiqI CWistcllatioil of to sjnk into iitttr dtspondtnc) , but telt 

3»erhaps as^ujt (Itlnt thcrt would bt found a su< - 
It greaMr ]Atitt|ibA of first-rate bg^htei<i c(.‘?sor to tlu thumb. /Vml that su((< s- 
tM!OloA4b9tll||t that than any cm of Im- «or a}»pL u'cd, in Jai k 11 uoi r n i o\ 
DOan BOGUity ; And had alovtr of the Buoiohiok was tin thiinpion ot 
Fancy had hia pick and chout of tune, rnghnd loiigir than any othti in in — 
he would probably hart fixed upon that uuiutly for ti^htun ytus — iiu! it m 
h^lf century, whieh had p:i\tn him a Aitain, tint he nltiinittl> ms dipri- 
vicw of the whole pupilistic he mis- ved of lliat Inchest of ill Jjdu ins by 
phere, from the stir of Pii' to that amert chance blow , for his ( miutioi, 
of the conqueror of lohnson At le ist black, thou»^h a powerful pu^ilj t w < 
wc oorselus would siy, in the lau- in all respects greotlv his in;, tku 
cuajre ol the IjauieaU, ^not (m^n, Broughton ww the hrsi ni in wn > rn - 
but Southey) wd boMii^ to the lank of t’u stxui 

o r<h hiiiw jMiiiiiai// * Hid the ni]e<e of the JUij 

In i fur and flourishing eountiAf, w huh he laid down to guide thv ix- 
nothinj^tan be more uuphdoRoidiica] hibitions in his axnplntli tifrt, hu 
thin to Inncnt our the de Uh of a been the giound-work of all the hws 
man of gtniiis is it the loss sustained enaetwi by future leguUtois'. Hi 
wiu irutneiiblt for a ^ii at man waaalonu 1 1 jeurgus, i ( isir ul 
nt u 1 (lit s — and imhUcnn, poet indjm- aft Alfreii He w as also tlu i m m o i 
gilist IS dill tlie iitlurof a glomus of thi i i o\ i s — withou* u neh il 

race, who transmit to the latMposkn- nmablc contn\anc( if is d»Hiiuii to 
tj thcimmoitil spuitoftheiraueestoi ni bow pugilism eould haw liieii lul- 
Ubns on tin dcith of 1 1 ^ the ptoplc l \ ited it dl is e>m of the hhtr d ul 
of Iiij^lind did not oUoar them'H.lvis Time i i simpheity in the id a o 


ax alt quottd m BcH’b H eclJy Dvxp itch ” with a nou horn the T dnm t itm tl if th 
Author of IlOMana u Mr Tim u tlai u \ h> fiiin h thi p mng intelb^ i t\ 
clusivtl} toT tl t Paper Iti lir^t \ lui l m is pubh 1 n\ moMm) i Ij- bur t I, 

which wc had nor seen nbcii we wrote our arhiU lus If 7, m ninrif on thi i ] pa^ 
'ihw seund Miluirc is ntn non inttit sting Inn the hist md mc hdpt tint Mr I 
anloui uniud txeitiont, will scrvi t< picmoti tlit intTx*Rt« or scunw Wl tr 1 1 ti it 
11 u c» ij^ult oi \cir> ehpbt, i iiftni nt i un b r iJ bitiUs »il| I Inn 1 Hi„t t ) i 
bit our lutlioi to publish a third volnnu llyOic way, v( bi U ivi t> tnil ) tu 
uinipliircntk, as we lave occasionally dmed in his conip«in>, it tiit One 1 on (I u t 1 t ^ ) 
and were oiue allowed to admut his fine cast of Mr Tack^n s uini 

• Bulls pfoduted by M« Buoi e mo , for thi Uttii ii^uUtion ot the ainphuhiatu, 
approved of by the genUenun, and agreed u by jthe^'piiinli t \ugiist lOOi 171 J 

1 Ihatdsqoaraof aytrd be cholktd 111 tlu uiddli ot lu sr , iul ivery insb su 
to after a fall, or being patted from the raik, tub second is to bi’ng lus ni in u the idt* 
of tlie sqii IK, and place him opposite to tiie oditr i and nil tluy au faiily s t tu it tlu 
lines. It sbill not be lawful lor the one to ^tnkc the other 

2 rhat m order to pretent any disjmt Uu lime a man lies after i fill, if 1 s r id 
does not bnng his m in to the side ot the square witlun the space ot half i mniuti, be 
dinll be dcaned a be^iten unui 

I Ihitinocry uiauibattU,nopL!son whatever sludlbe upon tlu sfsgc, exicpt tlu 

r nuapks and tlicir setonds , tlie some ruic tobc obwrved m byobattkb, ckupt that in tl i 
itter, Mn Bitoi rin ow is allowed to b« uiwn the sUge to ktip decorum and t > a wst 
gcniileiiieii in gettuig to their pi ^ provided abraysht does not interftre in the built , 
and whoever pretends to infiu,gc tuese rules, to be turned immediately out of thi house 
Every. bod) la to quit the stage os soon at the diampioDs arc stniiped, befure this 
«.t to 

4 1 hat no chaiupnon be deemed beaten, unless he fads coming ftp to the hit in the 
limtied unit, or tliit own second fleclsits hnn biatt u No seumd u to be allowed tr 
isk his mao^s adversary any quesuons, or advise him to give out. 

% 1 hdt in byebattles, the wmmng man to hive two tlunlK of die money givr n, wliub 
ball be publicly dcuded upon tin. stage, notwithstanding any private u^eenieni to tlu 
centriiy 

() 1 bat to prevent msputes, irt every mam b mie tlic pnneqials sb ill, on thur ci nimg on 
the St igc e house from imong the gi ntlemen jirLscnt, two umptrts, who di ill abjoluttly d( - 
ude J1 disputes tbit ni ly anse abiut the battlt , and if the two umpires c ii not u w 
the b.ud u«o irts to lIvoosc -v third who n to dcuinifne it ^ 

7 Jliit no son M to bit hib advert iry wl en be ih down, <>r MJ/e him I y tlu f im , 
tl.t brftib.o, or .iii) [..ut btl.av tlx waibl , a man e-n las Kmi» to bt rechontd d^v... 
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muffler , (lunttiii Uu ot au origaia] 
genius ot the tifit »r<Ui 
CipMin (rodtri}, vlioni Mr Lgan 
Ml 5 ]ii lid m Iv tn'I )ws *is tli( hi lirst 
iiutiioiit), (lunn^ tills IK nod of pUi^i- 
listir history, thus spciks ot Baoi oii- 

1 IN 

** "W h It lb It til It he w int -* II IS liL not 
nil ihit otliiis IV ml md all the ba<it can 
hui ^ StTin^th c |Ual to what ib human, 
bkill and judginenf eviual to what can be 
at quin d, undtb luched wind , and a bottom 
ipiTit, nivtr to pronoiincL the word enough 
III the stith as well a& most min and 
undirbtonds a good d( a1 of the small sword. 

Ihis practiu hi^ given him tli< di^^tinetuni 
tit time and manner beyond t ic rest He 
lops as rc<nilar an tht swordsman and 
( itelies his blows truly in the line , he steps 
not b tek, disturbing of hihiaelf to stop a 
Mow, and pidille in the return, with an mn 
hindcrtid by his bod\ , produt mg bid a kind of 
flv flap blow, suui as party-eookb me in 
fright those ittseerts from their tartb and 
ehecse*cakeb. Ko. BuouGiiTOir steps 
boldly and tiraily in, bids welcome Lo tlic 

uing blow, receives it wiUi his guardian 
arm. then with a general summons of his 
!>ii't*lUng muscles, and his dnn Ivniy, se- 
conding Ins arm, and supplying it with all 
iK wcigiit, pours tlie pile— driving fortv upon 
iiih man.'' The captain afterwards adds lit a 
true ajujh'tit) crude luherio style, “ my 
hood, lay arm, and leg an strong witnesses 
of his conMneing arm, as 1 said before, 1 
Itavc inuil with them all. and trust confess, 
tint my H«i>h luy boiico remember him the 
bCht." 

(in Oic death of Fig, this great imin 
had au AMJMllTHKATllE built fof luill 
hy a i.uh.seriptiou of tho nobility and 
geiilry, and (Jkokc.r Tayuik, who 
had surt*cedcd to Fig's Booth, was 
.pun fonvd to relinquish it, aud with 
lis foinpariy of pugilists to join the 
Champion, This theatre, in its inte- 
, was somewhat siiuiW, 




j>?vr . 

blow, dlthouoh be waa mStigiMm mt 
boinc remarkable mm 

ever forgotten, when neoemiw 111 
Url, by putting m bu iSwte, 

decided the battIo**and Aa iut^t 


giving some remarkable hics,,1ld»dtt «»iei 
warrcly ever forgotten, when r * 

the coniltrl, I 

he f Ben decided the battIoM«and An iu^» 
wider the car generally pmdiioed Icmblr 
consequences 1 1 Iiis ojqionenl, Ic '* 

It IB quite unposRJbU to mention all 
the hatiltb which Bkoouiiion won 
during his long thauipionship, Tu i s, 
who had inaiut<un«d that station tiw 
several years, was a mere child in Ins 
hands-^-aa was that fine ho\er, (ri i i- 
TfNo lit beat them jj;am aud again 
G£.ofi( 1 Tasior, 8 puincmin, td] 
without great difficulty, uiidci lus u-* 
risistiblc arm Gioaoi Sun wson 
the toachinin. fought him forty nii- 
nntcb, but the champion n w known 
to be m bid condition Mr 1 gin in- 
forms us, 

'* Thai the battle was fought in one of die 
falr-bootlisy at Tottenliam-court road. Af- 
ter a most desjxarate conflict of thirty-liv- 
niinutee, being both agaiiiHt the raih, aud 
the cosehinan endeavounug to get the whip- 
hand of llaocoiiTOW, the. latter, by lus 
sHperitn' grnius» got sudi a lix k upon StCo 
veoson, as no madiematician could have do- 
vif-ed a better. There he held him by dm; 
artificial lock, depriving him of all powei of 
rihiug or ffdlin^, till, resting his head for 
three or four minutes on his back, he found 
himself recovering, then loosed his hold. 
By this manmuiTe, BnotroHTov became 
Ok a new man ; and. on seiting-too again, 
Itc gave the coachman a luost trcmcddous 
blow, that lie could no longer stand, aud his 
bnive contending heart, though witli reluc- 
tance, was forced to yield. Stevenson had a 
most daring spirit, but his strengtli could 
not keep pace with it. Ujioi't.JiTON rx- 
presaed a very liigh opinion of Stevenmon. 
os a pugilist.’' “Jack James,” mys Mr 
Kgan, “ a dasliing boxer, and a thurough 


*1,., hred »uan, was «mip^ to ackuowh doe 

U> At^tley’s nding-Mdiool, with boxca,^ iound out hi« i.mster in Brough - 

3 ^ .... « <■ 4t\n TbiYuie D wnai whirh «n /itncir ../.i 


pit, and 


nor appearance, 

Tho doors opened Ws wruS wlui* in othcT rm. 

^ - tests hatl been consulereo so rumiukably 
handsome, lost all its attraction when in 
’ontact with the beautiful uthletic arm nf 
Blip UCUl TON.” 

Was it ^on, or Croiibus, king of Ly- 
dia, wlio said, ** call no man happy till 
he dies?” The scnthiient is, ul nil e- 


nd gallery 
at nine in t)u' inorniiig, the champions 
mounted the Ft.ige at eleven, nnd tlie 
admittance tiioney was one shilUng, 


boxes, pit, and gallery being alike. 

After tlic characteristic bkctch of 
Broughton, by ('apfain C»o<lfrcy, one 
iicrtls nothing to luidcrstand his pecu- 
liar merits — yet the following touclies 
by j\[r Kgun, shew the hand ol' a 
|)<iinU'r. 

“ Brinighton, like all ^af masters, ge- 
nerally exhibited Mumetliing new in every 
performance, and those pusplists who had 
witnessftl lus conb’sts, and afterwards enter- 
ed the lists with him. cvjiceting to find that 
hr would hghi u\Jon the old suit, weve-niO’-t 
terribly deceived, twiur.viv to iiiua othei 

VOL.V. 


vents, a fllMf and affecting oik*, ami well 
might il Irave been uttered by Jack 
Broughton. lie was now the greatest 
man in England— Amiversally beloved, 
fcareil, respected, and admired — and 
Capt. Godfrey had said, “ I never sshall 

think he is tobebeat, till 1 sec him beat.*' 
But on Toesilay, April 10th, li60, 
Broughton wais reduced, in the shmi 
space of 1 1 minutes, from the situa- 
4G 
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tion^ of ISTditest potentate on earth. 

id a ptaKttte sabiect, henceforth 
to Hve neglected or unknown ! Tliq-e 
has been nodliiiiig so striking in the 
history of mAn »uce^ unless u perlips 
be the downfall of Napoleon. 

The Champion, it seems, having 
been insulted at llounslow* races by a 
butcher named Slack, threatened to 
horse-whip him, on which the latter 
diallcngcd Broughton. Broughton 
viewed Slack's pretensions with such 
contempt, that he did not go into 
training; and on the evening previous 
to the battle, apprehensive that Slack 
would not tight, he made him a ])re- 
sent of ten guineas not to break his 
engagement. 

Tills fatal coiifidcTicc,''’ saj’s Mr Rgan, 
“ proved his downfall— the error was dis- 
covered too la to— and he was left to regret 
lint folio wmg the good old iiiavirn, that a 
skilful general should be armed at all point>,” 
— The time of iigbting at length com- 
menced, when Brougliton's superiority over 
Slack was so evident for die tirst two mi- 
nutes, that the odds were ten to one in his 
favour. Slackf recovering himself a little 
from the violent effects of liis antagoiJ&fs 
'blows, made a sudden and unexpected 
jump, and put in a desperate hit betwt'cn 
Bwoecriri ojsr’R which immeihately 

dosed them up. BitouciiTOS now ap- 
peared like one stupid ; and it was (wo or 
three minutes before this ctrcumstaiiee was 
discovered by the spectators, wliow atten- 
tions were altroctcd by the utrungc and un- 
usual manner in which fikOLOiiTOK ap- 
peared to feel for, instead of boldly facing 
and attacking his man. At l«igth Jiis pa- 
tron, the Duke of ('umberlaud, earned} 
exclaimed, * What are you about, Uu«^tTc»}i . 
TON? yaucaflU Jiffht! yoiCrc heat!' To 
which question Broughton instantly lepUed : 

‘ I canH sec my man, your Highness ; I 
nm blinds hid not leaf ; only hU me h'pLit'td 
before vty antc^iht^ and ius not pfai/t 
the day yet* BnotJoiiTOK's situation was 
truly distresfdng; the audience were du- 
mtrd ; and Slack, following up this singu- 
lar advantage, obtained a irtctory in foor- 
teoi minutes. 1lic iUces in the amphi- 
theatre, on tliis occasion, arehetter imagmed 
than described ; but suffice it to say, that 
Uiey were of all manner of coioars m.d 
lengths f TEN TO UN£ had been laid pret- 
ty thick, and the favourite had lost. 1'he 
above Royal Duke lost several thousands, 
and tlie ktnnewg ones were cmipfetely done 
wp. The door-money produced near AJdO, 
besides a great number of taidccte at a gui- 
nea and a half each ; and as the conqueror 
waa to have the produce of the house, it is 
euppobcd that Slack got near £6(KI. Thus, 
in the short space of fourteen minutes, was 
the Father or* Boxin«, Broughton, 
deprived of all hU laurels ! Hear it, ye 


champions t Weep for the veteran's down- 
fall ! and profit by hts loss. Be not too 
CONFIDENT ! and remember that it was 
(KCAMionod by one fatal error, ne^ect of 
training.” 

Wc cannot quite agree with Mr 
Egan^ ill thinking that Bkouchton 
lost this battle from want of training 
alone. He lost it from u chancc-hlow 
between the peepers, which blind wl 
him, and which must huvo been bo 
tremendous, tliat no training could 
have counteracted its eilccts, Sujj- 
posing Broughton thus blinded, how 
could training have brought him 
through the battle ? It is with the ut- 
most diffidence that we dissent from 
such high pugilistic authority as that 
of MrKgan ; but “ we too have been 
ill Arcadia," i. c. we too have sparred 
with Thu .Iackson; ami we trust 
that the Great Hisiorian or Tr- 
GiLiSM will pal don us> fqr venturing 
to call in tjiK'stion the soundness of 
any of his opinions. But we cannot 
close tbih ariicle without expressing, 
before the >vlit>le people of Briuin, 
oiir iljBgusit mid contempt for his 
Royal Highness the Duke of ('uniber- 
laiiil. Wlwt a brutal and eouardly 
in**uU was it to ii brave man like the 
Chamj'ion, to tell him, in hih extroa 
mity, that he cmiU} ffof Ji^ht Thb 

Diitc saw that hfs a/oun/ trus 
and ibeveforc he bhewed hiin.sclf to 
be “ u very beast that want<d dis- 
course of u .tson.” But the judgmeiit 
of po.stority is imjurtial, and it li.ib 
aWcuded a \«ry difiereiit lot lo the 
Tuemory of Jiiiovom oN and tii m- 
iimkANn. 'I’o the one it has given 
iin^ierisliublc laiue's and a deati]les.«i 
renown; to the oilier the name of 
'I lie MEAN, lOWAitniy, and iuaiody 
Butcher! “ lli.s lloyal Ilighiie'..s,’' 
says Mr Kgan, ‘‘ instantly turned his 
back upon Buouoinox, onJ hy the 
interference of the IcfriAiaiurCf /oa «/«- 
•phiiheatre vuis Ahnf npV' This, in- 
deed, was conduct worthy of a Bntoi 
In the language of Campbell, 

** Proud Ciimbcrlttnd prances, inbulting the 
slain !” 

And Broughton, disconcerted, deject- 
ed, and unhappy, retired into private 
life, and was no more seen on the 
stage of glory. In narrating the dis- 
astrous issue of this conflict, Air Kgan 
rises into true sublinuty of thought 
and diction : and R ehng how iinjios- 
sible it i.s to do justice to the mdan- 
choly grandeur of the subject in the 
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language 6f prose^ he has recourse to 
tlip inspired page of*poetryj and repre- 
sents Broughton as taking a final fare- 
'well of the world and his ungrateful 
master in the words of Wokey. 

** So farewdl to the little good you bear ine ! 
Farewell— a long farewell to all my great- 
ness! 


Thivis tlip state of man; Mlayh»piUa6Hh 
The tender leaves of bo|>o.Mi40-mon»W%3^ 
sums. 

And biars his blushing honours thick upon 
him ! 

The thud day conies a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full 
surely 

Ills greatness is a-ripening, nips fais root. 
And then iin i alls as 1 no ! 


Che true aiih authentte Recount 

W L have just returned from tlie Moors, 
and as many erroneous reports of our 
proceedings must doubtlessly have been 

ut into circulation, we do not see 

ow we can do better than fill our 
last sheet with an account of our 
Khooting c'soui sion. Sir John Sinclair 
remarks, that he has a more numerous 
family than generally falls to the lot 
of littTary men. Now, though we 
can boast of no such achievements, 
being to a man bachelors, yet wc 
really believe that for literati we arc 
most extraordinary hhors — and we 
hereby challenge all Scotland fur a 
dinner at Young’s, and a hundrcil 
jiounds to the erection of the Nauon- 
a1 JMoiiuinent, 

Iiniiicdiatcly after the jiublication 
of our last N umber, an unusual stir 
and busllt was observable among the 
members oi’ our conclave. At our 
monthly dinner at Ambrose’s, the con- 
versation could not he confined within 
Its wonted cliaimcl — iUid a contimud 
fire was kept up, blazing away right 
aiul left, much the astonishment of 
our worthy pubiisluT, wdio generally 
graces by lu^ prebenec these our lunar 
orgies. Not a w’ord was uttcied about 
“ Articles." Ih>n Juan was (for the time) 
silently sent to the devil — cold water 
was thrown in a moment on all the lake 
poets — and a motion was put from the 
chair, and carried by acclamation, that 
the first man who smelt of the shop 
should undergo a tumble]' of salt and 
small betT. Ambrose was astonished! ! ! 

About midnight it was decided, 
that a letter should Lc written by the 
editor to l^ord Fife, requesting a 
week's shooting for himself and the 
eight principal supporters of Black- 
wood’s JMagazine, with permission to 
pitch a Tent on the Twelfth on Ins 
I,.()rdship'6 moors, at the head of the 
Dee. As from his LordiJiip's well- 
known liberality, no doubt could be 
frit cm (hat scoh', it was itsolved, 
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that wc sliould all meet on the 
evening of the lUli at Braemaf, 
whitluT our tent and assistfuits should 
be sent a day or two previous, that all 
might be in good order on our arrival. 
A letter was also written to Dr Peter 
Morrks of Aberystwith, and Mr Jar- 
'vie, Saltinarket, Glai^w, ordering 
their attendance. 

Foi the next fortnight, all was pre- 
paration. If a Contributor shewed his 
face in No 17, Princts's Street, it was 
but for a moment, and with a short 
uneai>y motion, ' that proved ** he had 
no biisilieBS there." Our visits were 
indeed like those of angels, few anil 
tar betwi'cn." Before the end of the 
month, Mr Wastlc enti^Tcd the shop, 
l)ke an appiailion, iu a pair of old 
!)ackskln breeches furbished up for 
the nonce — ^leather g.'iiteis, in which 
Ins spindle-slianks looked peculiarly 
gentlemanly — and a jean jacket, with 
liockets number without number/’ 
and of all sizes — the main inside one, like 
the mouth of a sack, and cunningly iji- 
teiided to atow awMy loc i>r the young 
of the rod deer. 'I'lckler was excel- 
lent. A man of six feet and a half 
looks well 111 a round blue jacket — 
and if to that yon add a white waist- 
coat with a red sjiot — large shirt- 
ruffle— corduroy breeches very short 
at the knecK — grey worsted stockings 
of the sort in Scotland call^'d *' rig 
and ftxr/* and lacc^d quaiter boots, 
yon unquestionably have before you 
the figure of’ a iinislicd ('ontribiiU)r. 
The F.ttrick Sliepherd condesecnded 
to shew bitnself in the shop only oiici^ 
between the 20th of la.st inontii and 
the 0th of August, on wdiich occasion, 
he was arrayt^d in white raiment from 
top to tO€>— his hat being made of par- 
tridge feathers, and liis shoes of an tan- 
ned leather, He was ^couipanied by a 
couple of very alarming animals, not 
unupparcntly of the cuiiine race— one 
of which commenced an immediate 
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nttwkoR cn cMhamlesB Murnsn, 
whtk tine olhei b^an rathei unad- 
'ustdly to*wtey the Sioteiuaii — the 
conRtqocDce of'whichj as was torLstin 
ln<ib^D hydrophobia, and the brute 
lb now chained up J\rr Odohetty 
ilonf went on m his usu-il way — ind 
rould nothe)p smihog at tlic Idiioi, 
wlio ciraestrutting into the tronUhopiu« 
boldl> 'IS his rluuuiatibiii would penmt, 
with I dift-whip looking out of his 
po ket jtid a lall hung round hi^ 
lUil Jiki a boitswaiiis wliistk As 
liter i f(w r iiiiutLS confabulation with 
Fbonj ht hibblcd off with Darnels 
lUinl Sports bf. math his aim — it is 
iimUrstooil that Odolurty ipplitd tor 
Ills situition alleging that tin man 
would be for ever spoiled is in tditofr 
by the mount un dtw of Brat mir— and 
that It w IS indeed the ^dmbu]ah Kc- 
\u w to ( iistabk s ALurA/iiic or I oid 
B iron to M icvey Napu i , that he would 
not “ c ome to time ' But it would 
Ik }iit( iudltss to dosenbe^p np* 
p( iriTKc of i ich mail in the 
iKtoK wo entered on utui^ 
so sufhee It to sa> that it %, now the 
evrnin;^ of the llth of Vugwst md 
tint our irnvil is aiaicmsly (Vpcitesl 
(t thi Inn of Braemar 
Not with blinding om rluuinUisim, 
vv« an ivcd first at the plau < f rtiidr/- 
t m liiMiigponc dirict to \bcidteii 
on the top (f tli( maib m I tb luc on 
flu dick} oi a frit iid s cli inot to Pm-* 
mill h Well from which wi ton- 
tin rl to pi(J the hoof to Braeii r, at- 
tii (led bj our old 1 itch, iiwn wbuh a 
bttUr never was shot ovii, but which 
Wf now tool witli ns chiefly fm eoin- 
p nil mhhi]i-sakc e did not t ne uinbe i 
lui selves mth a gun, trustiTig to Air 
iv \ mpterhauseii being noon kaoe kt d up, 
inti be lilt, b( tides, under the necessity, 
on the twilfth ot looking over our 
“ f ontr butors Bov which Air Wostle 
wisg>)l tnou^h to promise to biiiig 
inhih doj^-cirt We had ju»t dined 
and finislied half-a-tnutchkin of whia* 
k>-tfuldy, whtn, 1 viking out o^ the 
window we beheld beneath us the 
httiiik Shepherd, mounted on a till 
brown hoi sc with four white feci, and 
u (oimU nonce equally so, who, on 
uur tlirowing up the window, turned 
np his lur^c will-eyes, with a jpiaLid 
t\prc(sion, that shewed at once he was 
*1 btt 1 1 quite above starting at trifles 
Ibc IV Is dog, somethi^ betwem a 
Nnvtoundlind ind a eolSy, was not 
ivjuallv jiocihc— 'blit went to work on 
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an old tuiiopit belonging to the house, 
whuh w lb withdifliiult} rcbcued from 
Ills jaws Duiing this temporary div- 
tui bailee the sound of wheels wan 
heard, and the Shepherd, running to 
thi gabel-cnd of tin house, exclnmc d, 
A Alonis ! A Monn. • * and there, in 
good tiuth, was tlu worthy Doctor in 
Ills tdiaiidrydan, witli his man Tolin 
both looking tMrbuiely will and loi- 
midibly ippuinUd. The clock in tlu 
kitchen struck six \\ istle will 
be liere in ten iiiimifc«/ quoth the 
Doctor, “ if he be a man of his woid, 
as I trow hp is ' ^Tulc he spake tin 
sound oi a hugU-born w ih licard, and 
in 1 hw mmutcK up diovL Wa&tlc, m 
high style, m his dc^-carl, taiid in- 
wibe, and making a sweep round tlu 
court, hi pullid up at the nsll-door to 
an inch We waiif notlnru but 1 ickh r 
undOdoIitifv mrd the Slaphcid md 
{ xtriordinaiy as u ina} sinn, it ne- 
vtululess true, tint the word^ wuc 
scaiecly out of hib luoutb, when luk- 
lei rose up hi fore us, on a v un 
dcr twtlvi hands, so that hi sh olutily 
Rcemtd IS if he had been mountfd ou 
a volocipedi Behind him < iint tlu 
htaud i»*a-btarcr, on c white hoi sc , oin i 
tin p'ojwTTty of M irslml Sonit bul 
whuh fell into the Adjutant s h mils on 
thi evtinng of Albutia s bloody d y 
Hi eami into the court-yard side fn- 
mo* t, undi I the insidious lift hcti ol hi 
luioic nn'tii , iiul when Odoliiitydis- 
iiniiritid it IS impossible to till wild 
Mi ind spint wsi struck into the su n 
and company aiound from tlu claiigin 
of his h’' c d pj)u»i» Iso syn plenum ^ 1 1 
ofKcinpf rhins n AIulliou,aTi(l Bulu 
t irvir, will) wii to pa\ 1 to^ctlu r jit 
i jaunting ear^f the Bulii s whim 
had been lejjJP hi hands by an InsJi 
gcnQeman Belfast, i deal t ni 
hiu in qigflu t nay me nt of i h id di hi 
'Lht Sb^werd 1 lugliid at the idi i oi 
expectmg thotn foi several diys — is 
** give Ktmpterbiustn 1 is pipe, said 
he, ** and tlie ithci twa their plottv, 
and dcevil an inch will they bndgt fiai 
the first i h mge -himsc they sptcr in it 
in the fli„hlaiids 

HowtvtT, licre were we assembled 
in great fone— Fditor, Wostlc Mor- 
ns, TudJex, httnek Shepherd, and 
Otlohmy As we perceived that only 
the firbt of these gentleman had diiud, 
wc kept our thumb on that circuni- 
atanee, nd joined the dinner-party as 
if iiothmg had happened, hung indeed, 
in spite of » weakish constituiion tnd 
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coiiflrnicd itifuiu\usui, a suro taid on 
uih oc'cjsions. A gallon of bodpe- 
podge — the lurkey-coek roasted — five 
or six dozen of TK>achcd c^s— anrl 
sonu‘ chops of riillicr a prolSeinatical 
charac ter, (though we shrewdly sus- 
pect them to have been pork, in direct 
opposition to Odoherty, who swore they 
were bull -bfiof), assuaged the fames, 
f)r rather rjibies edendi — and by eight 
o’clock we were ready to start for the 
Linn of Dt*e, near which our Tent h.id, 
UH we were informed, already been 
ptudtcd for two days, through the ac- 
customed kindness of the Thane, who 
had ordered his steward, Mr Harden, 
to get it up with ull suitable accom- 
inodatioiis. 

As, with Waslle’s and Moms’ ser- 
tfi, we w ere only eight in all, dog- 
cart and shandrydan took us up, out, 
und in, \(ry c<nnft)rtably, and with 
rooni to spare ; and, as the uag^ wore 
m high condition, we made the tent 
under the hour, being received with 
thi<‘e l)earty cheers, and “ the clans 
are coming,'* from a ]>air of bagpi]^>ea 
whos(‘ drones W'cre assuicdly far from 
idle ones. We returned the cheers with 
spirit, and Wustic, who pUys (he 
hujih* in a way worthy of the late 
liCiinder liiinself, with a sudden blast 
starth*d tlio grouse and the rcti deer 
through all the iiiouiitiiiiis und forests 
of Mar. 

VV> found our Tent piuhed on a 
siiu'oih green sward, that looked .-is if 
It had bt'cn artificially Ibrnied among 
the tall hi aiher that encircled it. It 
was. f»l act'd on the confluence of seve- 
ral vailicfi, so that on whatever side the 
(^lllvas^ was raised, we hud bcfoie oiu' 
eyes ii longroacb of ihc most magnificent 
inonnt'iin scenery. The clear wat 
of the Dee murmured not twenty yards 
ofi— and one of those little springs, so 
]*IeaMint to the Shejiherd, welled out 
fitnn Its hillock yet closer to the tent, 
lion; w<* found tluit excellent fisher 

Walter llitchie from Peebles, and that 
trusty caddy John Mackay, Frederick 


Stiiit, rihnbixt^, who liM escorted 
tile Adjutant’s tent nod many ei eetiH 
ras, in an old 

•rhased at Jock's Lmge^ on tEe depOMMi 
ure of the KiinibkiUen DriwoonsK Si^d 
made os good as new at tlb magi^ 
coach-yaFil of Crichton. With Wal- 
ter and John we were now ten in 
numlicr, while the Thane’s thrw kdlod 
gillies and John of Sky, whom the 
Mrom r MiNSTaKL had kindly sent 
to enliven our festivities, made pre- 
cisely the devil’s dozen. 

“ Haud mora," there was no delay. 
Tile shandrydan and dog*cart were 
emptied in a trice, and we ourselves 
were particularly anxious to see The 
Clontributors* Box” safely stow'od away 
among our own furmture. Busy as w e 
all were, each with his owm conccnis, 
none of us could help smiling at the 
Ettrick Shejdicrd, who iinincdiatcly, 
oil entering the Tent, had got astride 
Oil a pretty coqnilcnt cask of whisky, 
and was filling a jug on which he bad 
instinctively laid lus hands. Its no 
canny to sleep here a' niclit for fear 
of the faints without our- 
selves, so well e’en pit round the jug, 
and pour out a drapptub to King 1 .u !” 
Ill a short time the Tent was lu fun- 
array — while OdohcTty proposed thnt 
we should see that our pieces were all 
ill good Older, and to a.scertain tlu‘ii 
canipar.-»tive excellence, and the skill 
of tJic ow'uera, that we .should II ri' at 

a uiark.t We accordingly assembled 

our forces for that purpose. 

Ky some accident or otic r which 
will probably *uevcr ba explouietl, a 
copy of the last part of the Tiausac- 
tions of the Uoyul Society was found 
lying in the tent. AMiethcr Wastle 

hnd l>Ttmght it in his dog-cart but 

the thing is incxphcable, so let it pass 
The volume was opened by chance 
Aomewhere about the middle, and set 
up at forty yards distance to be fired 
at by the contributors. The folli tw- 
in" scale will shew the result ol‘ lie* 
trial. 


Blcssbg ourselves.— Dr Jamieson. 

-f As our sporting friends must be anxious to know how wc were off* fin* C3un« and Dogs, 
wf lay before them the following list, which, we believe, will be found to be correct. 

-Two handsome brown and white Spanish pouitors, I’rince and Tory Gun 

double bamd, by limes of JDdinburgb — Powfe by W’^uketield, — Shot No 6. 

No dogs— Double barrel of Damascus steel, With tlie words London,” 

and “ warranted,” punched in gold both on tlic locks and between the barrels N» 

maker’s name— Ramrod of his own invention— Powdci Tiuklei and Mowniford— Shot 

No 4. 
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diitatiee, all thwting u<kh A^» 1, atanerjmded 
Tfamaehoni of tht liojfal SocuJu. 

I Lmtos {uerced. 

40 
30 
32 
25 
0 
90 




Morris^ 

Odoherty, 

Ettrick Shephenl,, 
Editor, 


Wiulduig. 

Shot 

rix. 

Grams put in. 

Hat. 

iX 

78 

Card. 

ll 

65 

Unknown. 

u 

6S 

Hat. 


SO 

Wool. 

4 

0 

MSS. Article. 

2 

20 


A very remarkable phenomenon^ and 
one well worthy the attention of the 
Iloyal Society, was observed on this oc- 
casion. While the left hand page, 
372, w'as riddled to pieces — the right 
liand page did not exhibit a single 
shot. The cause of this, we vpho ore 
no philosophers ore unable to explain ; 
but such is the fact; and on the page 
thus miraculously unhurt, were wxiu 
ten tlie following words, an Essay 
oil the Scope and TeiifUncy of the 

rhilasopliical Writings of Lord Bacon, 
by Maevey Napier, Esq.” Such im- 
|>enetrable stutl' was. it proved to be. 

By this time it had become rather 
daikish, ami John of the Isles began 
playing so sltiepy an air, tlwt it re- 
minded us of the house of rest. In a- 
bout an hour wc were all fourteen 
stretched upon our backs with our 
feet lueetni'j, iii the true cainpiiigue 
fashion, in the cenfre of ilie tent. 
The Ja.st observation that wa«ixtt»'red 
eairu from Dr i\Iorris, who lamented 
much that Keiiipfcrhausen had not 
arrived, as the moon would soon rise, 
and the young poet might have ha(l 
an op]>ortuuity of addix's^ng a sonnet 
to h<*r in High Dutch. Wattle indis- 
tinctly muttered something in reply, 
Ibr the band of Morpheus w.is pass- 
ing over his mouth. For our own 
j»art. wc wcie unable to close an eye 
thinking of the Magazine, for, when 
W'e left Edinburgh, only two half- 
filieets had gone to press, and Mr 


Blackwood looked unutterable things. 
While consideriug what ought to be. 
the opening article, such a uoisc arose 
as might have pass^ in America for a 
frog concei-t. What a snore! not one of 
the fourteen noses. Lowland or High* 
bind, Scotch, Irish, or Welsh, lay idle. 
The sum total was tremendous. By de- 
grees our tMrs got somewhat accuBtoni- 
ed to the sound, and we could distin- 
guish the characteristic snore of cveiy 
sleeper. Above all the menial and 
pleWan rhoucus rose the clear sil- 
ver-nosed trumfict of Tickler, playing 
its bold rcveillt — there was heard the 
equable, but not monotonous, aud 
most gentlemanly snore of Wostli^ 
Dr Morris snoreii in such a juauner as 
he dill mock himself, ajid ever and 
anon ixiased, as if lie were h.stennig, 
and then afler a little uncertain bintfl- 
ing us if tuning hi^ instrument to 
coiiccrt-pitch. broke out again into 
full pofisi*.ssic>ii of lus powers — Odoher- 
ty bt'tnyed a good deid of the uxsal 
brogue of lus country, for sleeping or 
waking the Adjutant is a true M ilcbiaii, 
snoring by liu ajid starts in a hur- 
ried and Linjiassloned niainuT like a 
man dreaming of Fucutes D’Honore or 
1 >01111 ylirofik Fair — whib-, from the 
breast, neck, shoulders, head and nose 
of the Ettrick ShejiUerd came a deep, 
hollow, girunting-{^owl,hke tliat of the 
royal tiger, so admirably described by 
Liwly n. in the last number of the 
Litcrai'y and Scienlitic Journal, When 


Dr Afe;; if.— Dogs, two white setten. Urien and Sir David Onm— .Gun, double barrel, 
by young Wilkini<ion of F.dinburgh, ."i inches — with a spare pair of barrelh of iiudiea by 
Kinnear of Biiokhavcn— Powder by Pigou ami Andrews— &hot Xo 5. 

7V//* FA*ruU Sfu phm Hector, land doubtful— Gun, single barrel of 4(> inches, 
by dohnbon of Dumfries— Powder by Kitchener und Hunter— Shot No 4 and 1 mixed. 

TicUer. — No dog— Gun, musket formerly belonging to first regimeutof Edinburgh 
Volunteers, also b.'iyonet — Swan shot. 

....Dug, Phyllis, an old fat bitch, the gift of Mr Constable— C*un, double barrel, 
by the late fenton of Shoeriuker How, tlie gifr of Ur Morns — Battle Powder— Shot, 
No G. 

Krmpfcthauicn (as he aflerw.ird3 appeared).— Dogs, filuclier, a large bladi setter, and 
Markolf, a i{ut.MaD pointer. Gun by Egg of London, 30 indies— Powder by Barker of 
J.owimkI— Shot No T ip right, and 5 in left barrel- 
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tliib had lasted for a couple of hours> 
sometimes one performer leading the 
band^ and hometimec another, we felt 
that the drum of our car could bear 
It no longer — so wt packed our »iay 
out ot the tint o^ti limbs of Celt and 
Saxon, and ri tired from llit. conctrt- 
room, to hear the music by dis- 
tance made inor swt'ot.”— -Nearly half 
a mile oft; we heard th 

“ Solemn hum. 

Voice of the desert never dumb,” 
and through its inuliitudinous mur- 
mur were distinctly audible the miyestic 
base of the author of the above lines, 
and the pure tenor of Tickler — the 
firstrthemhliiiga sulUevranean grumble, 
and the latter striking on tlu- car like 
the sound of iron against rock in a 
frost. During all this time, the moon 
was sitting in Heaven, a])parcnt 
queen," iu»t with a stoical hidiftereiice, 
a»s Ml Southey reports of her on the 
night after Prince Madoc had defeat- 
ed the Mexicans, but evidently much 
pleased with the* scene below her — 
both with what .she ^aw and what she 
heard. We sliortly after returned to 
the Tent ; and ** joining at last the ge- 
neral troop of sleep," vve no doubt 
added one instnimentd performer 

more to the grand ehoru.s of this Mu- 
sical I'estivat 

Wf do not jircUnd to conceal the 
fact, that we fell ourselves esirrif'd in 
a dream to tlie back shop, the sanctum 
sanctorum of No 17, Princes Street; 
and lint wo never tlionght Mr 
Plackwood so beautiful as m that vi- 
sion. But ju.st, as 111' had gnen us a 
proof to correct, it sccnicil as if the 
roof had fallen in and crushed us in 
the ruins. VVe awoke — and tbuiul 
that Odoheity had fired flic inornmg- 
gun, as a signal. We buckled on our 
armour in less than no time, and the 
adjutant was pleased to say. that lie 
had never seen men sliar]ier at an 
alarm through the whole course of the 
Peninsular war. No fear lest break- 
fast cool” — ^for in ten minutes each man 
had housed half a pound at least of 
iniittoii-hain, and a dicsli of the d 
Early as the hour was, tlierc was no- 
thing like siiucamishness — and it must 
not be omitted, that each Contributor, 
like good soldier and good citizen, after 
an appropriate adtlress by Oduherty, 
emptied Ids quech to tlie health of the 
Prince llegcnt. 


.I)r Morris, «ad tt Mi a Wy. 

cttrh atttnded Jgi 

provided for them, «fl ttib 

Jiy the muniftcince of 
tbeir dipt) (UK to the motmbutis; title 
Dra.sc(nding tin pass of thefreoniy 
WdUr, with »i view to the ground tf- 
wards the head of Glen Tilt, — Waatle 
taking up the glen of the source of' the 
Dee, and the Adjutant meditating a 
cast or two with our own favourite 
hitch, over the ground behind Mar- 
Dotlgo. Tickler, who had never seen 
a red Deer, went to the forest with John 
of the Isles, and small Donald Dim of 
Invercanld, having, ere he parted, fixed 
his bayonet at the mouth of the tent. 
The Ettiick Shepherd, apparently dis- 
couraged by his last night's discom- 
fiture in .shooting at the Transactions, 
accompanied Walter Ritchie to the 
Dee, to try for a salmon ; while wc 
ourselves, along with John Mackay, 
remained at home in the tent, to over- 
haul ilie Contributors' Box," and if 
necessary, to wiite a leading article. 

Our friend.s were now all gone, and 
we wore left alone in the silence of the 
morning. Many years had elapsed, 
since our health had permitted us to 
be among the mountains, though in 
our youth, wc could lia\e trodden 
the bent,” with the best man in Scot- 
land. Our heart leapt within us, as 
ive gazed on the sea of n]ouiitain.s, 
einej^ing from the soft mitt& in which 
they had been shrouded during the 
night. The wide and sunny .silence 
was like tliebrightatinospliere of former 
d.tys. And when the K.iglc sailed away 
on his broad vans, from that magni- 
ficent cliff above the l.inn of Dec, we 
recollected our ow^ii strength, which 
we once tliought nothing could have 
tamed; and which used to carry us, 
a.*; on wings, unwearied and exulting, 
over heights that wo cotild now travel 
on ly m tl i r dream of fancy . I lore a twdngc 
of the rhcniuatisiii made us sensibly 
fed the truth of these reflections, and 
we hobbled into ouv tent with a sigli ; 
hut the comfortable aiTaiigemeiit of 
tile interior, and above all tlie jdJy 
cask of whisky, soon awakened us to 
a .sense of the extreme folly of repining 
retrospection, and we could not help 
thinking, that the Editor in his camp, 
hatl gi eatly the advantage over his (^on- 
iributuis, now out in all directions on 
foraging parties. * ' 


In^Peter’s Letters to his Kinslolk, we, Uie Editor, are spoken of as an ob&Ltire man, a 
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Oft (qftnhag ite it was tonnd 
tm i» iPsMriftifti mattei— «nd wl 
■ mused oiutilres $» a eouple of hours 
with au exceUeat article on the Na- 
ttonai JdcmiiiiMait^ne on llait-huih- 
in|^^4iid tliti MtHshan- 

mii of the Foot aiul I«Lg ' >\hii« 
reading the we Ik ard ilu? noise oi 
wingi^^ and going to the luouth of the 
tent, saw a numerous pack ot grouHc 
sit down dost to the little s|miig al- 
ready mentioned ’Wi e art no ixwch- 
er»— hut it iiiust not bt i spec ted tint 
a tDart)r to rheuuiaijsui is to be Ixiuiid 
b> the same ruks with spoitRiiKii who 
have the free ust of tlitir Inuba We ac- 
< ording]> took u]! llog^ s double liairch 
and k L fly at the jiatk as they wer4* all 
silting to^thttr m ahnugiamily-patly 
— and Ik fore they oiuld recover fiom 
their confusion, we rqpeatui the aolu- 
tttion John Muck ly went leisurely 
toin ird — kind returned with hvc 
brace and a half of ns fine >oaDg 
buds as nii^ht be looked at — «uid the 
old rock \V e maintain tliat no m m 
IS (iiiitled to form an ofrimon oi our 

iondna ill thiik, who lus not Ruffciid 
undei eouhimed rluumatisni hir un 
\e«rb at least, oi, which is as well, 
under the gout tor h\ ( 1 

John M ukay h id m ^ot the 
hirdb hull up by tin when ui 
Uiie (oiisidi rubiy ilaitiad I)) bnid 
*<liouts oi stilto from the rner nd(, 
winch we kiKiv to be tioni tin Stup- 
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lierd'^and running down as expedi- 
tiously as our knees would permit, we 
found that the Bard luul hook’d a Fish. 
There was he capering along the some- 
what rugged banks of the Dee, with his 
hair on end, and his eyes sticking out 
of his head, Indding the butt-end of 
Ins rod with both hands in perfect dcs- 
l>eraCioD, 

Fit ststue for tlic court of fear !" 

'Waller Kitohie ever and anon his 
soul -subduing vcacc applu-d” close to 
to his cor, instructing him how to act 
ill this unexpected (emergency ; and 
above all tlungs, imploring him to got 
tlie better of his fright! Unluckily 
tlie shepherd's reel-line was too short, 
so, to prevent the salmon from run- 
ning it out, he was under the neces- 
sity of following him up close at the 
heels. At every plunge the fish mod*’ 
—at every rubli lie to{»k, the Shejiherd 

was tbrfullv agitated— and floundci- 
ed, stumbled, fell and reciwercd him- 
self again among the large round rlip- 
(Kry stones, in a manner woudroub 
to behold. For a nnui <»f Ins years, 
bis acthity is prodigious. Look 
tiiere, Mr Kditor ! 'nu i e is a Li- a ni n o 
AiiTU'j.e fin )ouf’ S»‘iucrly liad be 
spoken, when tbc fish took a sullen 
tit, and sinking to the bottom, by 
tliere like a Uig, 

“ fiolleci rminci in earth's, dhirnal cmir^vt* 
With retkf. and sti^ncs and irctS 


maTt)^ to rhioimatisni, and one who pnly draw.'« jdans, whitdi oUicrs execute. I'hat wr ate 
not so Uiniinoua a body os Dr Morrisi, we adnsit — and that wc arc amurtyrtoThcunmiLsui, 
is unfortunately true, in spite of the well-known dclll of (nir townsman. Dr Baltour— hut 

wc beg leave to contradict the iI)u8triou<! Physician of Abcrj^Hivxtli on the las. t charge 

Wc both plan and execute— and flatter oursehes Uiat there is a something in our amcks 
that betrays tiio lumd of the Kditor. I>r IViorris, whi» )sad never spcn its when he 
libhcd Ins ** Letters,*’ has since apologised to us in the haiulsomest nianncr, both for ho. 
unfounded charge of obscurity and incapacity, but we widii also that the world shonld 
know it We hear that several otlu-r {wisonb, equally opufpic as ourselves, have ulcen it 
giieofously to heart, that the Doctor hM overlooked them alu^ethcr, and attcnqil to earry » 
their heads \ery ivhen his name is nientimied. Sueh jk’KOJIsS may be saul to belong 
to the High bcliouh — Sec Gray’b Elegy, 

“ And leave the world to darkness and to me.” 

By the bye, speaking of Peter’s l^tlera, the onl^ niistiikt* of any groat conscipicncc 
whim the doctor appears lo have omiiinitUd, is tn hss eharai'ter of the Bbuli: lb ill Inn in 
tlik dty — which, k» fiir thnn iMsiiig either r^^nensy or diHogrceable house, is, to our cenairi 
knowledge, an extremely snug and plewan one, and kept by a most worthy, intelligcnl, 
imd obliging couple. We are sure tliat ilie doctor will make tlie amende honorable ut 
Uicni on his return next winter to hdinburgh, and Uiat he must have hern led into this 
imstiike>'by bis recollection of the hfiusc in ibimer times.— Priiy, is there an alarm Belt 
about the house ? V jcuiinsi Dir,siri£NTl» 

t Wc have been so long out of Uie niortiug world that wc scarcely know what the pub- 
lic feeling is on subjiiis of this kind. We reniemher an old gcntleinan long ago, when 
we had a shooting box in Northamptonshire, who always shot h.ires sitting, on the pun- 
ciplc tliat It was rnofc ^iJficuU to shoot them in that situation \\ c despise all such so- 
plfisiiy. 
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The Shepherd seemed truly thankfhl 
for tills short respite £rom toil, and help- 
ing himself cautiously to a pinch of 
Kiiuft^ hiuidcd over the mull to us with 
that uir of courteous generosity observ- 
able on such occasions. At length he be- 
came desirous of another heat, but the 
salmon would not budge, wd the shep- 
herd, forgetting how much he stood in 
awe of the monarch of the flood when 
he was in motion, began insulting him 
in the grossest manner in liis repose. 
Finally, he proposed to us to strip and ^ 
dive down to alarm him, some fifteen 
or twenty feet— a modest proposal to 
a man of fifty — an editor — and a mar- 
tyr to the rheumatism. Here the Fish 
darted off like lightning, and then 
tlirew a somerset many feet in the 
air. Though this was what the shep- 
herd had wislied, it seemed not to be 
what he had expected, and the rod 
was twitched out of his grasp, as neat- 
ly as at a match of single-stick. Wal- 
ter Hitchie, however, recovered the 
weapon, and returned it to its master 
yc't standing in blank discomfiture. His 
pride did notallow him to decline it— 
though it was apparent that he would 
have exchanged situations with Ma- 
zeppa or John (iilpiii. 

But why prolong the agitating nar- 
rative ? Suffice it to say, that after a 
chase of two miles down the Dee, and 
from an observation of the sun’s alti- 
tude of two hours duration, the sal- 
mon gave in— anti came unexpectedly 
to shore. There, on the green turf, 
lay salmon and .Shepherd, both quite 
exhausted, and with scarcely any 
Bym])toins of life. They reminded us 
of one of thosi'. iiiti'resdng scenes iu 
Border flistory, where two gallant 
foeinen lie side by side— or like one 
of those 110 less interesting scenes in 
coursing, where greyhound and hare 
arc stretched gasping together on the 
wold. The Fish gave his last convul- 
sive bound from the ^.odJ, and Uie shep- 
herd, witli a faint voice, cried, “ take 
care o' yourseVs .or he'll lame some o' 
you"— but Ills fcjrs were groundless. 


for Walter Rltdiie l^nji 
him' the coup de 
him up by the 

eiflogy with a simple pettitNi, ' 

of better times, a brave fiiiih 1 ^ » 

tak me giima he binna twenty pun 

weight!"*' 

llie first thin^ the shepherd said, 
on coming to luniself, was, gude 
s^e US, 1 wou’d gie ludf a croon tor a 
gill o* whusky I” Tlie sun, however, 
had duBolved the mountain-dew — so 
we had to return (a distance of nearly 
three milts) to our tent, within the 
coolness of wjiose shadow we knew 
some of the tears of the morning" 
were to be found. 

On entering the tent, only judge of 
our surprise vdien we found Kemptcr- 
hausen, Mullion, and Jarvie, tearing 
away tootb and nail at the “Branxy,'’t 
and guliiing down the aquavitie Ub if it 
had been small beer ! Theswallowof the 
young German, in particular, was pro- 
digious ; and much must he have os- 
tonished the Westmoreland peasantry, 
when in training to write his cele- 
brated letters from the Lakes. He 
assured us that he hod ate little or no- 
thing for three days, which seemed to 
us but a partial avowal of the truth, 
for his luresent voracity could only have 
been satisfactorily accountcxl for on the 
theory of a fast of tlirce weeks* That 
execllcDt actor Jones, in .Tereiny Did- 
dler, was a mere joke to liim. Mul- 
lion made a masterly meal of it ; while 
of Jarvio it is sufiicicnt to say, that he 
upheld the high character of a citizen 
of Glasgow. We introduced the Shep- 
herd to Kempferbausen and Jarvie, 
(Mullion being an old acquaintance*,) 
and nothing could be more aiuubing 
than the contrast of the Glasgow and 
the Hamburgh ntan/ier, Jarvie got 
into such glee, that he absolutely be- 
gan to “ trot"J the shepherd round 
the tent ; but James was soon up to 
him, and played off in his turn upon 
the bailie, asserting with meritorious 
gravity of face, tliat he had shot the 
salmon with a single ball, at the dis- 


May we venture to suggest this suh|ect to our friends Wilkie or Allan. 

'f Branxy is the name given to mutton hams made ftom the sheep that have died of 
tlieir own accord, or met with some fatal accident among the mountains. It is quite su- 
perior 10 any other, both in flavour and nutriment. It is a perquisite of the shepheids ; 
and in tliis instance wc had it.wsmnted sound by the bead of Lord Fife^s pastonu estab- 
lishment The best we ever ate was at Dugald Campbeirs, Esq. of Achlian, Argyllshire. 

X For the explanation of trotting and gagging, see ** Peter's Letters^'— also Timo- 
thy Tickler's Letter on Menippus, in No XVI. of this Magazine. 
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Clafis. lW~their mck-man, sir, 
in hismouth, since the clays of Milmati, But pray, 
Boe. sir^ may 1 ask to wfacun I have Uie 

, tih^OS honour of addressinfi; myself?*’ — 

ttud be deniedj that though Why/* replied we politely, but with 

^^lioffiiAfcia/* weha(lgot“adrappy dignity, Mr Seward, we are the 
in OUT ec,*'-— though it was inore owing veSed Kditor of Blackwood's Maga- 
to the heat of the sun and the salmon- sine/’ The veiled Editor of Black- 
hunt than oAy thing else, tliat we fbund wood's Marine! By the scythe of 

any difficulty in preserving our equi* Saturn and ail that is catting ! my 
librium Kempferhansen and Hogg worthy old i»ck ! Lend me your f(*el- 
were prodigiously great, and we over- ers, ^Ucr— ^isn't he as like old Gais-^ 
heaid the foreifpier vowing that he « ford as two }ugs? Mr Editor, you 
Would publish n German translation know Oaislbrd-^amned good fellow 
of the Queeh*s Wake ; .while, in ano* —one of the well-booted Greeks.”— 
ither comer of the Tent, and wi^ the It is my misfortune, sir, never to 
whisky quech placed before us on the have aCen Mr Ivolstbrd, but 1 have a 
OontnbiUors' box, we and Jarvie were copy of his IlephocstLon." Here we 
unco kind and couth fbegithcr,” and chanced to look around us, and saw 
the Bailie solemnly promised us before the faces of the Shepherd, llfullioti, 
winter, his article entitled The De- alwl Jarvie, close to each other, ami 
vil on Two Sticks, on the Top of the all fixed with various expressions ot' 
Ram's Horn."* \ fear, wonder, and astuiushinent on Mr 

While matters were, thus going on, Sevrard of Christchurch ! They kept 
Walter Ritchie came hastily into the eaxitiously advancing towards him inch 
Tent, and let xis know that “ four by indi, somewhat in the st^'lc of thra* 
strange gentlemen" were making the Arctic Highl.iuders towards (’apt. Koss 
best of their way towards us, over the ou his supposed descent from tl)c moon ; 
large stones and loose rocks of a Jarvic bent down in u crouching atu- 
heathery hill behind. In a few mi- tude, with his hands on his knees, like 
flutes he ushered two of them in. a frog rc!id) to make a spring ; Mul- 
Thcy were a brace of smart spriiigals lion, with one fist on his chin, and the 
enough, with no small portion of other unconsciously clawing Ins hood, 
Fclt-a&suranec and nonchalance. ** My while his brood purple face was one 
i.aiiic/' quoth the tallest, is St^- gleam or rather glower" of curji>sity ; 
ivard of Christchurch} and this is Bui- and the Shepherd witli his noble buck 
ler of Brazennoso.” We had heard teetli, displayed in all tlieir brown 
soincibing of Oxford ca.se and afllu- uregularity, like a uecr in a tit of 
ence, uiid indctnl redcon more than second- sight. Whare the deevil 
one Oxonian among our contributors ; cum ye fr»e, quoth tUo Slieplierd 
but without seeing it, we could not ** Ha, ha! Bullcr, here is a rum 
liave credited the (xmccntnition of so one to go.” On this we introduced 
much self-satisfaction in any one indi- the Shepherd to the Oxonians, us 
vidua] of the species ss in this avowed the author of the Queen’s Wake, 
Seward of Christchurch. Cursed PllgrimB of the Sun, itc, and in return 
comfortable marque, fluller, .and plenty with some difficulty explained to him in 
of prog ; — come, my old boy, tip us a what part of the globe Oxford stood, and 
beaker of your stingo/' I^f/* re- to what purpose it was dedicated, 
plied we, ** may I ask which of is though on this latter point we did not 
the Bra/ennosc man " Ha ! Bullcr seotn to make ourselves very intelhgi- 
to be sure, Buller of firazeimofie ! — ble. Weel, wcel, gentlemen," con- 
first-class-man, sir— devilish clever iel- tinned the Shepherd, ** I’se wairant 
low ; — ^allow me to introduce him to your twa big scholars, hut hech sers, 
you more particularly, sir This, sir, there’s something about you baith 
IS Bob Buller of firazennose— ^rst- that is enough to mak ane split their 
class-man, sir, both in LStt. Hum* and sides with laughing. Bulla o* Bra- 


* This formidable and mysterious title of an article greatly terrified and perplexed our 

readers, when it appeared among our Notices some time ago* The Rani's Horn" is the 
name of a church in Glasgow, firom the top of whose spire die Devd on Two Sticks would 
unquestionably have a commanding bird's-eye view of that city. The artide might be 
called, ** Auuudeus in Glasgow," or ** Saiun m the West" 
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TieiincHic, I no’cr heard the like o 
sic an a nuuic as that in a' my born 
diiys, cxct'pt it were the Bullers o’ Bu- 
chan.” Then the Sliepherd put his 
hands to his sides, and burst into 
a lonp: loud triumpliant p^ufiaw. 

Meanwhile, we hod wholly forgot- 
U'U the uthcr two “ strange gentle- 
nien/’ and found that they were sit- 
ting outside the tent. Wastlc very 
politely asked them in; one was a 
dapper little fellow, but os pale as 
death ; and had his lelY hand wrapt 
up tn a handkerchief. The other was 
tjli and lusty, but with a face of vul- 
gai t>ifcmitiHcy, and oltc^uther brea- 
thing rather oiieii*ively of a large town. 
“ Aly iianu' is Tiinh,” pitetnisly utter-* 

ed tlie bmall ])ale dapper young man ; 
and itiy two-horrclled gun has crack- 
ed, and carried .iway my little finger, 
and a ring that was a i I'ol <Uauiond. T 
bought it at Bundle Bridges.” 

They calls me Price,” said the dandy ; 
a iiqdiy of the lute Sir Charles Price, 
that was o’ l.uninui ; and 1 am come 
<l<)wn into Scotland hen: to hlioot in 
thrsc hereabout ))urts.'’ During this 
evpliUiuUoii, theOxoinanb did not deign 
to look towards tlic Cockucys, • hut 
Sewaid kept humming '*■ the bohl 
dragoon," and tlie “ first class man 
hfdii in Litt. Hum. and Class Phys.,” 
who^e voice we I.ud not yet heard, was 
peeping somewhat inquisitively into 
the (juechs, jugs, and bottles, and of> 
caKionally applying one or other of 
iheiii to his moutli, without meeting 
any suitable return to hia ardour, 

*\Vi' ut length fouiul that the Oxo- 
nians and the Cockneys had left tlif^ipitw 
tal of Glciishee by sunriKe, in two 
totally distinct parties. But that Uie 
geography of so wild a counti'y as Scot- 
land, not' being niucli knowm either in 
Oxford or the Citv, both had got be- 
wildered among the everlasting hills 
and valleys, till, us their go(xl luck would 
have it, they had joined forces williin 
half a mile of our Tent, A bumper of 
whisky gave a slight tinge of red to 
the cadaverous fiz of Tims ; and Price 
got quite jaunty, pulling up the 
collar of his shirt above his curs, wliich 
you may well believe, were none of 
tlie shortest. Nothing eould be more 
amusing to us, than tlie ineffiible con- 
tempt with which Christchurch and 
BruKonnose, regarded ('heapside and 
Tmdgati^ ilill; though, lo say the truth, 
the two former seemed just as much out 
of place as the latter, among the wilds 


of Braemar ; while, in ipit$ rf 
could do, to divert the - 

from such suhjecta, Soward 
petiially chattewng of Jack 
little tieukins of Baliol, the Dean, tii# 

g reat Tom of Christchurch, aitd other 
terary characters of credit and renown. 
The Shepherd, eager to put a stop, 
if possible, to these mystical alluHion , 
requested to soe what tlie gentlemen 
had got in tlieir bags, and MesMS 
Tims and Price silently submitted 
thrill to the scrutiny. «Iaincs )>ul 
hb hand boldly in— ^s well he miglit— 
for the lean sides of the wallet plainly 
sUewtd that there was no danger of 
his being bitten, and jt was seen by 
the expression of his facc,'pn with- 
drawing his arm, how truly nature 
abhors a vacuum. Mr Tims stood on 
high ground, for he had burst his gun 
ihe first fire, and Mr Price, declared 
that though in other respects a finish- 
ed sportsman, he hod never till tliat 
iay fired a shot. Mr Seward tlien 
filled on his man, by the facetious np- 
poilation of*' Katterfelto,” “ to bring 

the Spoil,” and a knowipg knave im- 
mediately emptied a huge bag con- 
taining two brace of chirpers" (pouts 
evidently taken by the hand), and, to 
the petrifaction of the spectators an 
enormous Fox. Tims and Price eyed 
the animal with intense curiosity, and 
on hearing its n'une, the latter de- 
clared that though he had now liimted 
witli the Surrey-hounds for six years, 
he had never caught a view of reynard, 
and would think bis journey to Scot- 
land well repaid by the bight of nn 
animal wheU he had long given up aU 
hopes of ever beholding on this side of 
the grave, Seward told liim, (it was 
the first time he had ever deigned to 
address -the Cockney) that lie was 
welcome to Mister Fox, only he begged 
leave to retain tlie' brush ; and l^ice 
leapt at the offer, dedaring he would 
liave him stuffed, and placed at the 
winder of his Box at Hampstead. 

" That's the Captain’s lauch," quotli 
the Shepherd, and forthwith entered 
Odoherty, pictur^uely ornajinented 
with moorfowl, snipes, and flappers, all 
dangling round hia waist, as one might 
suppose as many scalps round an In- 
dian warrior. His fine features were 
stained with gunpowder and blood, 
and Mr Tims had nearly fainted away. 

“ Allow me, gentlemen, to introduce 
Timothy Tiduer, £sq.” said the stan- 
dard-bearer, sod in a trice he stood 
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tiefoKii»intitt|ikdth»^^ Hisipus- 
widl ijHH^ IwycftMft ^xed, was in his 
|I4^ and &wm shoulders hung a 

K soa he had blmn m 

BsUh Sewwd of Christchurch^ 
and BhMf <]ff Brasennose, stood as- 
tounded at the apparition. “ By the 
ghost of Dinah Gray« BuUer, there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in Aristotle's phi- 
losophy." ‘‘There, Mr Editor/' quoth 
Tickler, “ is John Roe— Richard Doe 
has escaped mortally wounded and 
with that, he threw down the creature 
at our feet. At that moment was 
heard the bugle-hom of Wastle ; and 
b> the time *‘«that a mte with mode- 
rate basil* might count a thousand/* 
be and the physician were in the tent* 
“ My dear friend. Dr Morris !** 
" What, Biiller of Brazennose f* The 
meeting was most cordial ; but the 
lu'at of the tent vfts quite insupport- 
able, being about 9b of Henry Watson's 
thennomotcr — bO it was proposed by 
Tickler to a(\]ourn to the anUeliambcr, 
whose dimensions could not easily 

have been taken. We mustered very 

12 3 4 

strong — ^Editor, Wastle, Morris, Tick- 

I «> 7 b 

Irr, Odohert), bhcplierd, Jarvic, IMul- 
0 10 

lion Keiniifoiii luson, Scit ard of (test- 

II ii 

r hurcli, Biillcr of Brazennose, Tims, 

1 U 17 

Pntv, John of Sky, Lord Fifo’b Unee 
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giUus, W.Jtcr Uitchic, John M.ickay, 

20 21 2J 

Katterfelto, Bullcr's valet, the Cock- 
20 

ney’s Londoner, four Ilighlanders from 
the Spittal of Glenshce, Peter's man 

7« 

John, W'asllu’b man Thoina5. 

It \\as altogether a most amtiiuting 
set ne , and it ib iiicicdthU iii how short 
atinii oni kind and genial spirit secerned 
transfused through so great a body of 
men. “ It's all the world like the 
coflbc-room o' Glisgow about f»mr 
o’clock," said Jarvic ; “ but, ochone, 
they'll be no punch — ^noiie o' l*rovost 
Hamilton's iwst here." John Ma(*kay 
informed us, that he and his assist- 
ants were all at work, and that in 
an hour and an half dinner would 
Im' on the table. But bae yc killed 
ony thing, <loctor,” quoth the Ship- 
lieid ilerc Peiei’s tnaii John, anil 
Wrtltei Hitihii, came foiward, dj«g- 


ging several bags along with them, 
which disembogued a brown flood of 
grouse, that overflowed many yards of 
the sod. Mr Tims could not believe 
his eyes, when he saw, counted befbre 
them, thitiy-seven brace. " There are 
thirty brace moir o* ihcra/' said Wat- 
ty Ritchie, ** scouring for the pan."— 
Somudi for Wastle and Morris. 

The whole party now retired to their 
toilette, and most of us [lerformed our 
oMadODs in the limpid Dee. We, the 
Contributors, had greatly the advan- 
tage over the Oxonians and the Cock- 
neys, whose wardrobe was at the Spit- 
tal of Glensheb ; and we could not 
help observing, that when we our- 
selves return^ to the tent in a full 

suit of block, little the worse for the 
gentle wear of three years Sundays, 
we were looked at with a pleasant 
surprise, and, if |>ossiblc, an increased 
admiration, not only by I'iins and 
Price, but also by Seward of Christ- 
diurch, and Buller of Brasennose. 

\\nien we all assembled again, fur- 
bished and figged up, wc made a 
Splendid figure on the mountain-side ; 

' and rarely had the heather waved over 
a finer body of men since the days of 
Fingal. It is true, that inobt of us 
were too sharp-set thlly to enjoy the 
magnificence of the prospect. Vet it 
made itself be felt, . Many hundred 
Stupendou<« mountains towered up in- 
to the cloud-piled sky over a widt- 
horizon — ^nor was it easy to distinguish 
earth fVom heaven as they lay hlcndcil 
together in that sublime confusion. 
The dark pine-forests of Mar stretch- 
ed off into the dim and distant day, 
overshadowing rock and precipice ; und 
in the blue misty hollows of the hill, 
we knew that mtsecn tarns and lakes 
were lying in their solitary beauty. 
Sc*ircp visible in the dark blue sky, an 
cnglo was heard yelling in wild and 
sullen fits ; and when one gazofl up 
to bis flight, it was a granil feeling to 
iruagiiie the boundless expanse of 
earth, sea, and sky, that musL then 
have been submitted to the ken of the 
tnajestic Bird. 

Our r£fkders will observe, that the 
above little bit of description is not 
our own, hut copied out of Keinp- 
fcrlmusen's journal ; and we think 
it not so much amiss, considering 
that it was i>encilled under a sevens 
fit of the toothaeh. One hour in 
tiic dtiwing-room before dinner is 
Tnngti than tlnee in the dining-room 
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after and this we all experieneed^ 
while lying on the grem-^sward before 
our tent. Even the unwearied wit of 
Tickler^ who ky »tretohed “ many a 
rood” among the heather, was begiu- 
ning to lose its ckarin^ when Wastle’s 
man Thomas, a comely varlet about 
his master's age, advanced with the 
ceremonious air of a true butler of the 
old school, and announced that dinner 
was on the table. Never did thunder 
follow tile lightning so instantaneous- 
ly, as we all leapt up on this enuncia- 
tion i and on looking round, we found 
ourselves in the chidr, supported by 
Wastle and Morris — ^while Tickler was 
seated croupier, supported by Odober- 
ty and Bulier of Brazennose. A prin- 
ciple of the most beautiful adaptation 
and fitness of ])art8 seemed undesign- 
edly to regulate the seating of the 
whole party ; and wc especially ob- 
served how finely the High-street face 
of Sgward of Chribtchurch contrasted 
itself witli the Cowgate face of the 
Shcphfrd on the one haiid^ and the 
Saltmarket one of <farvie on tlie other 

•^while that of Tims looked quite pale 
and intcrcsuiig between the long sallow 
countenance ot Kenuiferliausen and tlie 
broAd rubicundity of Mullion. 

By what magical procetis the dinner 
had been cooked we know not ; but a 
fine cut ot salmon ky before the cliair ; 
while Tickler cried, witlv a loud voice, 
'* Dr Morris, sliall 1 lielp you to some 
roe-soup ?” On the middle of tbe ta- 
ble, midway between Mullion and 
Jarvie, was an immense tureen of 
grouse- soup, composed, as Peter’s man 
John declared, with upliflied hands 
and eyes, of fifteen brace of birds! 
Pkced at judicious intervals, smoked 
trenchers of grouse roasted, stewed, 
and grilled — while a haunch of John 
Doe gave a crown and consummation 
to a feast fit for the Immortal Gods. 

The {tarty liad just been helped to 
grouse or roe*aoup, when a card W 4 S 
handed to the €bainnan (we shall 
hcncefordi substitute Chairman in 
place of Editor) with the single word, 
A CoNTRinuToit, written uiton it in 
large characters. Wo left our seat for 
an instant to usher in the Grxat Un- 
known. It was Da Scott, th« 
cEi.FBnATEn OnoNTiSTor Gi.asx^ow. 
He was still oeatud on his famous white 
trotting poney, .with his legs boldly 
extendi in ultra-dragoon fashion from 
its bides, and his armed heels so much 
/leprt'sscd, that Jus feet ttood perfectly 


of Auffvei, Mvf 

p^pendicular nfith «>4 

exposed to our gwse those stoiycwM 
Inroad and fcmmdable soles whidssnsdA 
belong to no otlitr living ncuifi but tihe 
d«>ctor. On his head was a hot wbtto 
as jsnow, and in curcumfcarence wide 
as a tairy-ring on a hill-side—* hii 
pbrtly frame was shrouded m a light- 
drab burtout, and his sturdy limbs in 
trowsers ot the purest nulled cord, 
which, by the action of riding, hod 
been worked up to hib knees, and con- 
siderately buficrul the to rest on a 
pan of valuable top-boots spick and 
span new for the occasum— no uu- 
woithv sucassorb tliey to those of the 
Ettridk SlKphcrd, now no more A 
gieen silk umbrella was goigttmsly ex- 
panded over the illustrious odoutist, 
who, having remained a full imnutc in 
all his pride of place, that wt might 
have kibure to eoiiteinpkte the ful- 
ness of his perfeitions, furled his bau- 
nei in a style worthy ot the Ad]utant 
hiuiselt, and ihoulilermg it us it he 
had been serving in the Scotch Fuzi- 
leers, exeknm d ^ \ ou didiia ask me 

to your tent, ye dee\il, butheu I am, 
m spiti of your ueth 1 heird o you 
at Gordon Castle, and I hac just cum 
up to keep ye a light and tight, y< 

nest 0 veepeis 'V\ t assured the Dot - 
toi that his honcbt face was alway*- a 
welcome contribution to us, and tha^ 
w< had not asked him to join thi pai- 
ty, solely from a feeling ot coinpassioii 
to his patients, Ihc doctor s boy now 
ran up to assist his respected master to 
dismount, in a hvery of blue and red, 
and a smart cockade, tui thedoetoi hid 

bt'tn a soldici in hib youth) and per- 
forroetl many sign d acts of vdour Jut 
the green of (rUi^w, along with the 
An^rston Voruuteers, when that fine 
body of operatives were commanded 
by the gilhmt Colonel Geddes, and the 
mvmcible Major Cross ** Ge ntU me n , 
Dr Scott fiom (»lasgow , — whew suih 
a shout arose as can only he deserilKd 
to those not present by itb effects 

** ho far was beaid the xniglity knell, 

1 he blag sprang up upon th^ ftU, 

Spnad nib broad nootnl to tin. wind, 

1 latedf before) asiAe, behind— 

Then eoodied hmi down bipsidc the hind. 
And quaked among tlic luountain fern, 
lo hear that bound," Ac 

The doctor wis soon stated, and 
tlie drab surtout being ielt rather close, 
hemutaud the fashion of Lady Heron 
in Mamiion, and 

** It all tm heal was laid aude. * 
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^ Ho 9 ere 4* tlk M(dt<)i^(ihe West ?’* 
^olih iirih, ddmkA lo see a Olae- 
goir ^e» III 10 a korthent lad- 
toilk JTuot 14 foa left them. Bailie-*-* 

a' Ixreiildli^g eiMn iflT Iqr the stump— 
There’ll mrwly *’ bouse I wad up* 
bald langer dlian a loose tootli 
just a' ae general squabonh !** 

A short pause succeeded; and in 

the silence of the tent uothing was 
heard, save the clattenng of knives 
and, forks — the clashing of trenchers— 
the smacking of lips— and occasionally 
those long deep siglis of full and per- 
fect enjoyment, that, be our theoreti- 
cal creed’ what it may ooncemina the 
suinmum bonum, are ^ver felt to 
breathe out the very inmost soul of all 
cartWy felicity. 

Just then arose outside of the tent 
such a throttling noise of unnumbered 
dogs, that had Earl Walter, the wild 
huntsman^ been a daylight vision, wo 
must have expected to see him now 
realized. Amidst the savage growl 
were heard the loud curses of Celt and 
Sasenachj maddening the fray which 
they sought to assuage, Demme 
if tlie Highland curs be not murdering 
my Juno,” exclaimed Mr Seward of 
Christchurch, ** I would wot lose Iwr 
Ibr the IndieR--»shc was bred by Jack 
Burton !” We had our own suspicion 
that Mr Constable's brown bitch was 
at the bottom of all this disturbance— 
but wc found it impossible to discover, 
in this general ** colleshan^^"^ its prime 
mover. Mr Price declared himself at 
ease about the issue of this conflict, as 
he had purchased his dog Ilandal from 
Bill Gibbons, and a better never en- 
tered a ring. The Shepherd did not 
allow this bravado to pass unnoticed 
— and we ore almost confident that we 
heard him through the din ofi^ring to 
fight his Hector against the South- 
ron dog, for a gallon o* whisky and a 
haggis !” Mcanwlwlo almost a score 
of dogs wci'c fiercely at work among 
the' heather — nor could we help con- 
trasting with the agitated action of the 
rest of the party, the cool composure 
of Morris, the calm curiosity of Woa- 

tle, and the eager ecsta^ of Tickler, 
who, standing' together on a rock ele- 
vated above tiie scene of action, might, 
erhai^,- be compared to Bonaparte and 
is staff witnessing the Great Battle 
from the observatwy on the heights of 
Monf St Jean, 


Order was at last restored— and all 
the do^ came shaking their ears close 
to the heels of their re^ctivi masters 
—some of them piteously limping, 
and Others licking their wounds, which 
were so numetous that it would have 
reejuired Monsieur Larrey himself to 
bind them all up on the field of battle. 
But n scene, if possible, of yet greoter 

confusion was at hand. A strong body 
of Celts, collected among the moun- 
tains towards the Spittal oi Gh nsliee, 
advanced, with a most hostih* demon- 
stration, to the tent, and demanded 
£20 fbr the slaughter committed 
among their flocks by the outlancU 
ish dogs of the four English gentle- 
men. We drew up our forces in bat- 
tle array, to re|)el the ^ threatened 
charge of those fierce mountaineers— ^ 
ourselves commanding in the centre, 
Chloherty on the right wing, and Dr 
Scott oil the left. On seeing tins, the 
enemy took up a position in our rear 
as if wishing to cut ofl* our retreat 
to Braemar. Being avto-se to the 
unnecessary rffusitm of blood, wc sent 
offi with a flag of truce, (a sprig of 
heather in a bottle of whisky) a depu- 
tation to the euemy’s Ciunp; consisting 
of the Shepherd and VV;dter JUfohie 
as Assessors, and John Mackay as In- 
terpreter, to estimate tlic damage. On 
the return of the deputation w e found 
tliat only one sheep luid been orried, 
and an old tup severely wounded. The 
fact seemed to beclearly brought liometo 
MrPrice's dog Handal, and to Mr Tim's 
dog Flash — and as, by the laws of 

this and every other well-go\erned 
realm, the crime of murder, more 
es])ccially when aggravafod, ike. is, 
prei>arations were instantlv made 
for carrying the law into effect. In- 
deed no oilier expiation but blood for 
blood seemed likely to pacify the ex- 
asperated Highlanders. Tickler, how- 
ever, interceded for the lives of both 
culprits, maintaining, in favour of Kan- 
dal, that he was horn and bred a 
fighting dog. and that, therefore, to 
put him to death for such an offence 
as this now laid to his charge, would 
be to fly iiLlihiJ very face of nature. — 
His defonce of^'lasb was not equally 
successful — ^and indeed it terminated 
with beseeching the jury to recom- 
mend him to mercy. But he took oc- 
casion, at the same time, to observe, 
that, in point of law, Af r Tims might 


See again Dr Jamieson. 
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recover the price from Ilaggart. Here 
M i ( )(loherty expressed some doubts as 
to ]\Ir Tim’s sue liefore the Sheriff* 
inaiiitaining tliat a dog-scllcr is not 
liable to repayment of the price on a 
dog s fondness for mutton Wng dis- 
eovere<l, uiiksb i»]x,cial warrandice from 
that particular vice is expressly given. 
Tickler, po the otlier hand^ was clear- 
ly of opinion^ that a fair price in&rs 
warrandice of every kind, berides 
steadiness to fur, featlier, and flint— 
The full discussion, however, of this 
difBcult subject was reserved for a 
future occasion— nor should wc have 
mentioned it now, had It not been 
that both Tickler and Odoherty are 
such high authorities, they having 
written the two best treatises extant 
on the (iame Laws. Our interpreter 
by this time returned to his country- 
men, and succeeded in smoothing 
tlic raven down of their darkness till it 
smiled.” They joined our party in an 
amicable manner, and we all ratified 
the treaty of peace over a flowing quech. 
Indeed, we, whom it is not easy to 
liuinbug, could not help having our 
suspicions, that the whole story of the 
worried bheep was got up for the occa- 
sion. and that tliese bashfiil Celts pre- 
ferred, as it were, storming our in- 
trenchments to got at the grouse and 
whisky, to that more pacific and more 
regular approach which tbcjy were pre- 
veiited IVom adopting by their well- 
known national modesty. 

On returning to the tent, wc found 
that Kempferhausen and Buffer of Bra- 
^seniiusti had stolen away from the scene 
of strife, and had been tor some time 
actually playing a pair of formidable 
knives and tbrks on the grouse and 
x'no'on, thus takmg the start, in no 
v« ry haiidbomc minner, of the rest of 
the party, who had probably as good 
ajipetites, and certainly better man- 
ners, than themselves. Wlicn we 
were all seated again, Pretty wcU, 
Master Kempferhausen/* cried Odo* 
herty, for a young gentleman with 
the toothach/' Meanwhile, John of 
Sky kept pacing round the tent, and 
from his bag-pipes, ornamented with 
a hundred streainerBj blew such soul- 
ennobling din, that each man felt his 
stomach growing more capacious vrith- 
in him, and the chairman forthwith 
ordered a round of mountain - dew. 
How the dinner came at last to a ter- 
mination, we never could discover; 
but the best of friends must part, and 


so felt we wfaeii this tel tnnien ^ 
pouse dmppegred. A 
had by this time providentWify 
up among tliG^hifla; end asziAi^W^ 
could blow without our tent standing 
m Its way, and as the lower. canT&its 
had been dextrously ibrled up by 
Odoherty, a grateful cuolncte stole 
over our saloon, and nothing scemtd 
wanting to complete our happiness, 
but a bowl of cold rum-punch. 

We had not been so improvident 
os to let the baggt^e-waggon leave 
Edinburgh without a ten-gallon cask 
of rum (Potts of Gla^ow). and a gross 
of lemons, individually l^ged in pa- 
per ; and Bailie Jarvie had been busi- 
ly employed for some time past (though 
we were all too wdl occupied to miss 
him) in manufketuring, not a bowl, 
but a tub of punch from the waters of 
that dear cold spring, which no sun 
;ould affect. I would like to lay 
my lugs in’t,” cried the Shepherd, in 
his most impassioned maimer, when 
the tub appeared ; and indeed wc all 
crowded round it with as much eager- 
ness as ever we ourselves ha\’e seen 
parched soldiers in India crowd round 
an unexpected tank. Dr Scott, who 
is constantly armed at all points, re- 
quested Peter’s man John to bring 
him his surtout, and slyly asking Mr 
Buffer of Brasennose if he had ever 
seen the small dwarf Caribbee lemon, ' 
brought to light, from the dark depth 
of these unfathomable pockets) half a 
dozen ripe marriageable limes, which 
we permitted him tu squeeze into tlic 
tub with all the grace, dignity, and 
dexterity of a Glasgow Maker. 

Of course we again drank the 
Prince Regent’s health, and all the 
toasts u^ual at pubhe luectings. ' The 
Chairinaii then rose, and in a speech, 
of wliicli WC regret it is impossible for 
us at present to give even a sketch, 
proposed 

Thj? Earl or Fife. 

When the peaffng thunders of ap- 
plause had in a few minutes ceased, 
Odoherty rose, and witli that ch<irm- 
ing lAodesty which so sets off his ma- 
nifold accomplishments, said, that if 
not disagreeable to the company, he 
would recite a few verses which he 
liad that morning comi>osed, as he 
was drinking a cup of whisky and wa- 
ter at a spring in the mountains be- 
hind Mai'- Lodge, 



C-Au*. 
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JUeUei « 0rii^ Dmnh- 

CMihilttrv* in Mr Tent, 
nmr >m o/Avfwt 

^ « 

. 1* 

Hail tt> tifay iMm ! 8oftly4owing ]>ee ! 
Hatt to tfakr liliaded pure transparency ! 
Hail to the royal oak and mountam-pinc, 
With whon reflected pndc those waters 
dune! 

«. 

And hail, ye central gloncs of the plain ! 
All hail, ye towCrs ancestral of the Titakt: ! 
Clear as the Scottish stream whose honour 
flows. 

Broad as the Soottish gtove whose bounty 
grows* 

8 . 

Can be* wliose eye on many a Add of war 
Has traced the progress of thV Ion), Braemar, 
Pass, yetnot bless, thisgroveAinaje^itic sweep, 
Wbtxe worth can still cicpand, though va- 
lour sleep. 

4 . 

Souls of primeval heroes h nobly won 
Is the re^e of your heroic son ! 

Sure m tnose awful hoius of patriot strife, 
Macbeth's destr6yeT nerved the soul of Fife. 

6, 

A softer influence now your f^irits send 
Into the bosom of *•* the poew man’s friend’*— » 
Keys, Stan, aiul crosses, are hut glittering 
stuflT; 

Thcgenuincjewelis The Heart or DrFT. 

It is impossible to conceive ivbat ef- 
fect was given to these lines (which are 
certainly better than any of Mr W. 
Fitzgerdd's or Mr James lliomson’s) 
by the graceful and spirited elocution 
of the Standard-bearer; and Seward 

of Christchurch; now above all tool- 
ish prejudices; and following tlio im- 
pulses of his own fine classical taste 
mid feeling, vowed that he had never 
heard more sweetly-pretty verses re- 
cited in the Sheldon Theatre, Oxford, 
at a Commemoration. On Odoherty's 
health and verses being drunk, tliat 
excellent poet again rose, and h^ged 
leave to call upon his friend; the £t- 
trick Shepherd, for a poem or a song. 
Says the Shepherd, Ye hae a' eaten 
a ^de dinner l*m thinking — ^but ro- 
collect it was me that killed the saw* 
mon, and TU now gie you aa elegy, 
or eulogy, on him— ^eil take me gin I 
ken the difflsxence. But I canna stan', 
1 maun receet sitting.*' 


the EtlruL Kfujafietd* 

I. 

Tlioi| bonny full ftom the far sea. 

Whose waves unweaned roll 
In pnuiitive immensity 
Aye bufletting the pole ! 

From millions of thy sdvery kind 
In that wide waste tW dweU , 

Thou only power a&d path didst find. 

To reach thu» kmely 

II. 

That wnnd’xDus region was thy own. 

That home upon deep— 

To thee were all the secrets known 
In that dark breast that sleqi— 

Thou, while thy form midst heave and toss 
Had still the billows play been. 

Perhaps knewest more than I'aptain Bom, 
Or yet than Captaui Sabine. 

Ill 

Yea, Fuh ! nor wise alone was*t Uiou, 

But happy— what’s far belter— 

Ke'er aid thy fins to Barrow bow. 

They feared not CrolieT’^ litter— 

Hut Ut and wide their strokes diey plied 
Siiqpoth thro’ the tlie 0 ( ran smoother, 

Kor dinh-ilad Ciiflord rhilliHl thiirpnde 
IS or lAshe’s bufi and blui then.. 

IV. 

And now, my Beauty t bold and well 
Thy pils;nm>cuursi hath h( en— . 

Por thou, like Vt ordsworth’s Perei Bill 
Hast go/ id on Aberdeen ' 

And ^ those sweetest banks between, 

B> Invenaidd’s broad tnr, 

Ihc world of beaut) hast thou i>eLr 
That sleips uppn the Dee. 

There «)ft in sdenre ilur and bright 

I'hoit layest a shadow still. 

In smut green nook where with ddighi 
Josned in the niountain-nU, 

Then, mid the water’s siarceditaid boom 
Didst thou float, rise, and sink, 

Whde o’er the brtothing banks ol broom 
The wdd diir cauii to druiL 

Iri. 

Vain spBny grot and verdant cave 

The stranger to detain— 

For thou wast wcanid of die wave 
And loud voice of the mam ; 

And nought thy heart could satisfy 

But those dear graseUy nils, 

Where once a young and happy fry 
7 liou danced among the hills ' 

VJl. 

The nver roanng down the rock, 

The fierce and ioamiug linn, 

hssayed to stay thee with Uie shock, 

Thi dark and duzy dm— 

With wilier malacc nets did twist 
To perfert thy undoomg, 


* The Ai^utant had fought along with the Thane of Fife in the Peninsular war, ' irlien 
his Lordship was a Ucneral in the Spanish service. 
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But all tlioHO (krig</s hast (hou niWcl, 

True ti) tliy desUiic’d j uhi ! 

VI II. 

Suic, no in^lorioub death is thine ! 

Death hiiid 1 ? Tmoh'Ii ne’er die, 

But .‘•wiiu up''n a hue 

Down to J'hernU}'. — 

'WhiJi*, on our iMiird, we'll all allniv, 

4) ! odd bn^ht umI bhcen ! 

A |iriiri Contnlnicnr art thou 
'J'f; hi- tc Kuouli’b -'\Lvi.azixl t 

It '.01'. i‘ lioiirs I'fforo -ive could 

picvail 1)11 an> ot our'i'noiKlM to ihvour 
iis MJtli .iiiotlicr ]>ocni or soiio:, iiutur- 
iiUy so iimcli weie they ull by 

the sjjlt'inlnl o/forts of u ami an 

Odoiutty. At i.o*! 'i’lekUr, u» pot n<l 
o'f uiK-'* itiiinntuiiitL"'- fiom ctcry 
Mill', ili.t'ibil to ihi bapjuj'o the tbl- 
lowii'p 'ohp-, tv’uMj I \eik<I oiii* fed- 
in;' of iTpnt til it Us should 

i).)\'‘lK'ii JO .Ml invvTv J.ai') to that 
of tik' .siirj^i:. 

') le 1.1. ni’.-. soNO " . r.Hon iinu si'oiiTs- 

MAN \l . Dls’i INei-. 

1 . 

'I’liouph ^ rove t'lroo,'.!* the v.ii<l . of »n ijfstic 
li'- K'lunr, 

’Mid the lii'unts orthe biirk and the roc, 

<) ! ufj ,iu n.t thou;.,lit‘' with ivy drarlriends 
afar, 

’Mid the Mjuk-.'oel f»i Mtiiriurd that go. 

V, 

ti ‘we.'< iipon hnituy Lv)ch*I'yne be your 
wiatiier, 

\s is imm on the b.odv. of the Dee ! 

\nil light l<t y our sleiJ-j o Vi K/iueny-’s braw 
hi .idler. 

As on fill' . inniL own iootstep-. can be ! 

M ly the sci'iii still lie warm on the heath of 

Xrgvl^-* 

Thy iirunnTS stind ^.uuich, .uul unerring 
tiniu* aim — 

As J bring down the birils right and left — 
wliy I smile 

To think that mv friend may be doing thi. 
same. 

4v 

UvT yolu rropIiic.s alone is my fancy rcveal- 
in'T ! 

IVell 1 pit tun* the scores that h.iTc tiled 
Long — Ai ! long ere this hour, round the 
laird's lonely sheihii£>:, 
n'iiat tnurderoub^l.ui, ('addeiihead ! 

r>. 

livery bhot that we fire, as it pcaLs through 
rile an, 

T consider a kind of a greeting — 

There is nougl.t of fi)r;j,t'i fulness, here, John! 
nor tlicre— 

Taste youvfiafak toourblvtlicwintor-nicctuig ! 

Voi\ V. 


Air Setvard said lie had tieV6r tiasag 
a single sf iye in bis life^ /aid called on 
'Buller of Bi^ennose to confirm bis 
statement ; but bo kid, that since the 
example of .simple reevtative liad bei‘n 
set, be should not hesitate to favour 
us with a copy of verses whieb he bail 
written last year for .Sir lioger New- 
dyate's prize — bubject, iV OiuAinm, 
Ills verses had not iiidetd gained tin; 
prize, but flattering testimony liad bteii 
borne to their nurit by his tutor, 
Air Gooib nough, and many otlit r ex- 
quisite judges. 

THE COLT.SEUM. 

Yc circling walls, who.se melancholy hoiu\d. 
In lonely echoes, whisjier all arcund ! 

Yc towers antique, w hose slinpelcss .slioilows 
tell 

Of Homan glory' the forlorn faicwell ! 

Dark o’er the sod with lu nuM-Sust commix'd, 
Ye frown in monuinental sdence ! 

Ah ! could a voiCc tf> youi faUit fouus be 
gi'-eii 

By Rome .Mipcrnal sympathy <if luoven, 

Deep Wire the dcsaiiit of dejiaitnl ye.us, 
And marble groans would bknd with Na- 
ture’s tears ! 

The pensive* pilgrim bending by the ^hrllu^ 
M here all IS luortal, ami ytl halfdnijn. 
Would mix V sigh as pl.imuve as your own. 
O’er the dim relies of the splendouis gone. 
Mix with the sobbings of the wind-stirred 
trees. 

Whose roots arc in th* imperial palaces ! 

Nee !— or docs fancy, from her fetters freed. 
With airy' visions the fond eyeballs feed — 
Aiiy, yet bnght, as they which lore sublime 
Drew to the enthmoasts of the elder time, 

Jn rub redumlance of iinji.'irtod lif^ht. 

All radiant, nislimg on die Augur's sight, 
And iTtorkiug with tlieir glare the temple’e 
mystic night 

Alajestic dreiinis uf Home’s primeval day'. 

Oh list mid aicwLT ! Oil ! A,c. 

*lTiifbrtunatcly ns Mr Sowanl Wiirm- 
cd in his recitation, he began to speak 
with such txtieine volubility, that to 
have l;iken <lown hi*; w'ords aeuuratL'ly, 
would liJive required nothing lef s tluii 
the pre.scnce of that Puisci of 
NO oKAruVRS, Mr John J>ovv iuai- 
si.n. So that wv hope tb.it Air Sc- 

waid will yield to tin* solicitatiori.s of 
the Toft tributors, Jind give hl^ poini 
to tin; w'^orld. Th'* iie\t we knocked 
down was Dr Scott, wdio, in coiupli- 
aiice with Bailie Jarvie’s earnest re- 
quest, favoured u.s with the following 
ballad of‘his own composition, at pre- 
.si'iit the most popular ditly in Die west 
of Scotland. 


» M 
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THE MEMOaV OP fiATJfWt tSllGri<ON! 

WHtt0t% Cott^po&i^' and S^nfi^ .Iami;->. 
SCOT'J, Eso: of ATiifar*#* /, 

t 

If eVr at Pcgw .Tiinline*s it wai. >our lack 
t» dvdi, 

1 1 iij otld*- but yc knew SmikIv « < H 

If you opcnal but wrntUov, uni couUl 
not duMHf but .-M'C 

'rht* IcuKHi'' in ttis wimlow bhiuin;’ oiiis two, 
three. 

3. 

Ochon ! tor .Sainlv b'erginon ! llit* lemons 
blill art there— 

The jaiiioecUi' anti liippin niiil the eaicy- 
j-a-d so fioi ; 

Out in 'jiite of tor-, niul orange^, anti 'tilk^ 
nl sugar candy, 

1 tiin»notin — I’ stagger by— ochon * oclion 
, Iwr Sandy. 

A wee wee eliap upon ihe howl, then I pr.iy 
you 1(1 pin in, 

And to leave a drop of heeh.ip I'd hoJi! it 
for a bill ; 

For thougli sad it bt' .ind >-110111— yet a bum- 
per 11 nuibt h ' 

TbiU ye till unto the Kind ghost of Samly 
with me. 

4 . 

There Were proiidor on the mart— there wore 
gayer on the ni lU, 

There were loiitler at the HliUt’tfOH-jtieas’ , 
and 'wittier at the Stall — 

Tint I will pfi\e my luairi. blood, tlioiigh 
tvery drop wen lirandv, 
ft eitlicr S full or lV/tui-./h n-p/<o.v kne'W nuib 
a heart as Saiuh I 

o. 

Then fill yc up your hump'r-s, filende, ai'U 
join your hands around. 

And drink your rnea«ure heartily, that :c'i- 
row may be drowned ; 

I'or what a^'nils our sorrow, fiionds, tlie best 
of beings maun die. 

And liere's a woful jiroof of thuU— //< - 

hioiy if Samiy ! 

» 

TIkto is iiolhin/' inon; woitby of 
observation and iitatsc iii the iduicaeur 
of that precious fluid, punch, than it'^ 
power of araalgaiiifUiun. Under its 
benign iiifiuenco tlie most convicting 
ijualitics bet»nie reconciled ; ami a 
jiarty of weak, stiong, sweet, and soui 
people, foni), like the “ clniniud 
drink” which they iinbilx', one siife 
and agreeable whole. This cannot be 
authoriscdly predicated of any other 
li^pild comprehended within llie uinge 
of our widtj cxjK'ricncc. W<* have seen 
I'hraciun qiwrrels around all sorts of 


0 / - I dug 

“ f. e\c*pi pfi lull -bowl'' , bii« 

thi re S’ ( ms lobe ;i fin lilt' all 

ijimi ibf' SMrf.iCi- of .1 ljKs* i lun t 

or cwn of Stour or uo.al, .ibru . 

uMVfh-ssuvll oi* ptiu ]; Meii>-> wdhin 

ill'll .S0i»tbc'( tveiy / ,id r frrbtig iiiO' 

jK.uv, and av. jiKcus ii. ilu- soul ,iit du- 
liiici t iiioliens of s< nsihjliiy iUid In* ml 
ship. We arc MMdii'd, lojt t! imru'"!' 
w6ni the uniNevsiI iljiple o> jhi'i-pi', 
tlv'ic would be no inoie w.n — u-^pe- 
cially if all the l (iiitiii''iU d Sl.Ur 
ncie lo employ a jiului'-us ml. .niis- 
tuiv of ImTie-juice. In mtr 'rud li.nS 
livi-ii asseinbh'd foi sevrul lr"!t . lurn 
of diir.'rent ('onutrie'?, tdiiealiuu, je.td 
pur .uit ; and who sluil! pr.lini itv 
know ell tlio infinite virliiies i-f pnn- 
ciple .iiul opinion fh.il len-l h.iM !;■ 1 < 
eoMe,“toil wstlmi llj.n Ji.yiro.v ^ 
i'lenrt ? Vi l .ill ue' p 'I'-Ci li.ii'U‘'U' 
— tlie bluj-lurd Mt n u.ih lit. 
^hnljst — .uul th(' t'oiLjiey may h 
.,iid ti> huso pkiycd i*i tb-* rdaei 
dfii 

r<ditio’ b.id been d.t.ium d .ii puueli 
.(.id the h)llov\iilg Il'i of tu'isM, Vrliii’I' 
wrie :»U Kvin.'d imII' I uuiui!' mc^ 
cl'iiuations during t'.i (wnUi;.’, u.P 
dievv thet ,vc ioaked oidy lu S. or i 
IMi CfJ vlAC'i 1 i.s. 

** And h't( .Ji u*{,i;iM t}iing> 

To hue Ji'ubm'in aed tin [inde oJ' km ;> 

Air If. M‘Ivc‘n/:e, l-v fli 

Ml 'iVwlU'r Strtt, l>\ 1' iliuk Mi- piu rt 

.Ml Francis .k'lfriy, )n' M. Ue-.d.* 

Ihikt of VVeHington, hv Mi Odohiii*, 

Air .huui'o Ahuhol, h\ 'll Midli.tii 
Ah Ciokf’r, b\ th'* I'dilnr. 

Ml (Winning, bv Ah Sea.iul- 

AIt .JoJiii lieiiulton. hv Ml 'ricl.lei. 
('«»ilector by \1 t.}cIj\»'‘. 

Mr to 'i*" hullf*- 

Air W.ird .voith, ^ ,M r b. luuSi .h.iu »’ 
.*^ir !):>n. Doniicllv/ l'> A-i Tii.i". 
iMr Thiimns Hcb her, In^ A* i i‘rKi 

We sbinihl think \..iy im n>'> (d 
iHO M’ives.v.'L'K we lo to lUipo i 

on public (Tedulit). by Joserling that 
we !;.ive a |)erfecl!y ibslinel ivivllee- 
hon of tlie J.iUer p irl of the '•■u'niiig. 
We do, lu’We’ier, e early rinienibei 
tb.ii K( 1 ipf rhau' eti >>110 h.id lunsi 
lieroieelly endured ;; i^n.iwing tootb- 
ach for lU.UfV lioeia, liindi y snhuiitled 
his jaw 1.) the algebraie.d hand <’l' l)i 
Scott, who w'.fs in>t long of e\tr:utin; 
the .'iiid lliut the iiii'cm-' 

oir Uerieeii liavi'-g lonn alurin- 


• ** Immediately after his victory over Oliver, floiiLlly mI off in a thariot and ihni (o 
Brighton, where be wa*! kniglilcd by the Piiiicc Kcgml. lie is- tlicrefou’ now Sv iJaniel 
.Doncllv.’* Iiu!t Papi'^ i 



The l^wclj'lh (tf.iuc^sL 


t'autiousiy goiu' in'.i* tlio ojh'ii air to 
iilnun tlK' moon, rrfiTiit'd ro his seal 
»mi!i one th(‘(*K in.«j;n)JmU* wa** 

i\( II (‘niiiJ« <l t(> li‘)M i])i' other ni ih-- 
ii lion, imil wiios t'olour,. were, iuilcciL 
truly prisTU.iriiMl. Siieh u Kseo has 
I'sn'lv li'.'ii .se<‘’i — jjiid we may f.:iy to 
()j St oll t»i ins i> itit 111 , in the v»onL 
ul his n,inii's.iKf', 

Alas ! tlu' iiiotluM toat Iiini boro 
Jt.id St irreiv k^pKn hot ilnhl " 

or tins snhji rl th 'Morns made tni 

(lie spot atiio t -iMinh-il -■'k.teh, v'hleh 
hi* intiMid', to tiir .)i in oil, ajiti ine- 
to O' that \.li ‘11 K'roipl-’rli.'itist'ii 
« vl urns lo ih t Ii-'iiiium, \.i', hr, Siol- 
Sish till li'is, may si <11 «vi,im iho iuMeo 
ol' ono Ilf o’l.' ui(>,i L'nlliiisi i^Lir cim- 
trilniUus. \V\' liavi' hhi'Wis’ a r.m- 
i\isul hot d ll'diirnl U'oiL’Uibi.i '0 ' of* 
5 lit' wlitde piTty n, , mhled. ai ihi* ti-iil 
lioor, ( Wilde tlie domestics were rv'- 

inoiiii'i the fu'itiiim* aiivl 

hid.*-) Ill ,di 5 ill fti'iu iiipl.dion ot’ the 
Inr) Ik.im'Ji,- b, thr • did \\i* 

so It'll till* of IJiirns as wIko 

ItiolvMij' .11 our old friend the moon anil 

lur llOLll:,. 

Wlii'iluT silt’ li.iil three or font, 

\Vt roiiM na tell/'’ 

'I'll ' Shojiherd most ^eIK'lrunl]y a-'- 
,en<l lh.it lie s-n\ die eoint t — ainl 
‘|itiiiliM‘t foru* uhsciiie and 
ojiaijin Ills, s to 111'! .MS d?.U‘mj>o!.me- 
ou ^\hft*li utre, lioWi'vei, inst.nuly 
/h’i.-eUd liy the leiiufious iiumoiyof 
'I'nldiii U)]ii\i b.'.m wnttfii in is I I, 
I’llien the ji.tstoial li.srd was iltrinii:; 
With lilt* Innj, la'i of (he celestial 
hemtv of that vm’''!"* It was m vjuu 
for him to ainn.'il to a late luniiher 
t)f ('oii-1:ibh " Ahi.’^'i/iiu;, wherli in^ 
inorlal li ul -een, tind Avhicli tlu Slie))- 
!i id Innisilf V. .ts ioiccd to aehmm- 
letli^e li.id ,t sMtl trick of fryhii; 

“ To niak auM eLirs 
\pj)car ainaisr as wdl as new !’* 

After ihi.-., there surel) must have 
been a miiteli at liop-sttcji-aiid-jinup 
ht twn'ii 'J'likl' r -mil 111 M’ott — unless, 

indeed, it avcjv on ouv part all a dream. 
Vi. L we cannot t rid of the impicssiou 
on our iniiuls, that we ^a\v the hitter 
makiiij; imis| surpri iinjj, boomi': .mionj^ 
ihe he.dln r, and coinhii; down tvith a 
lliun" posieiior to each e.ssa,y — w'hile 
the former clean <1 llii' jeround like one 
of those j3;ij;aiit!e sJiudow'y ti^uivs 

ih.it are seen stalkiim acrob.s the hilhs 

r 


at siinr,et. Tliei*e was also a very anic-i^ 
ions so.nri! among tlie heather for 
I’etei’s man .(ohn.,. and Wastle's tiiau 
'I’l omas, wlio were no wlterc to he 
found— und though the whole party , 
ill oiu thiiej .agreed that they heard u 
• iiorc’ from a jungle of In.ackeiis, we 
tned in v.iin to .start the giiiiic. W'l* 
idiiTWiuds di'iCDUTcd that the somui 
must have jmiceeded fioin one of tlu- 
immcvous llighlandirs stretched iu 
tlu ir phiids in cro-h iliiection aioiesd 

the ’’jViil ; for our two gentlemen Inul, 
under tin auspice;; nf the 'fhitnc’syillies, 
paid a nocturnal visit to .*> btill at Avor)- 
no e.*"' '»l way of;', from wlncii it was 
not tiil > tlee'Mit liinu after sunrise tlue. 
they ‘,iM]icd their Wii; back to file cn- 
eauipuui't. 'i'lie last thing A\e recol- 
li'ct before eomg to hid, was Odolier- 
*s sr.Iniy to l\ir ,, fm ft-o. Ids 

gun, winch we Juve good re.i-^oii to 
know he had piiicli.a*;^! .at tlu* (u noral 
Agriicy Oftiev', Filuihurgh, for .I'J, 4^. ; 
hut vie must id, a) add, to tlu* tTcdif. of 
the Adjuti'iit, that with lus acciestom- 
(*d e-neiosily he reUiined X.i of the 
] u.ihnsi -money. A general iiiiMety 
also jjreviiiled iimong the jmrly, before 
bundling in, to stnd pi events of hiid ‘ 
to yomc oi’ oar ehief absent Contri- 
huton;; but it iijipeared that w'ehid, 
“g' nileaT)dsem]?l(*,'’dt vour{*dupu.'irds 
of >!Kty br.'ifv, .and none but tlic JOdiior's 
pack lent lined, which w'as judieedly 
retained (bra relish at bieakhist. 

We ha\ j no room, nov , to describe 
inn Jeelmc.s on av.aking in llie inern- 
111 /,. Foi sMiJc minutes w'e eould nut 
CAeii the juost distant conjeeLmv 
wliere or among whoni we were ; but 
as the mist gradually rose up from our 
lirain, and freed mir memory from ob- 

fnse.uion, tlicie came ujioii us a jile.i- 
s,iiit dawning of the truth ; and on 
hcliolding the bold nosc' and pierciiig 
I yes of Tickler looking out from below 
iui okl wairs,tcd .stocking tastofuliy 
wreathed into a nightcap, witli a loug 
tail jjvvagging Iiolmid — .and tlie Jin.j 
SponMi face of the Standard- bean t 
enjoying a magniflceiif yawn umler a 
veteran ibragiug-cai) — am* aaltc at once 
lot in to'^a iH*rfect knowledge of our si- 
tuatioiij and we all then sprung funn 
OUT lioptlicr-hed together, just as John 
of Sky blew uj) bis pipe.s to 

** llcy ! Johnnie (.'oiip, arc ye waking ^ct 
<'r arc }Oiir drums a-btuiing yet ? 

If 3 c were waking, I woukl w.ait 
To gang to till CJroiisc V the morning. 





LUerary and Scieniffic Inlelli/^nce. 


CAup. 


LITEHAHir, AND SCIENTIFIC INTELIJGF.NCE. 


CoUege Museum . — ^Thc splendid adlection 
•of zoology, lately purcliased troni Duirosne of 
r&rib, has arrived safe in Kdinlmrgh, and is 
now deposttted in the Collcfre. Jt consists 
of IfiOO birds; l^.tiOO inserts; 2000 shells; 
SOO eggs of dilferent species i»f biKb ; be- 
sides corals, qu.ulrupods, and uniphibiouii 
Hmmalb. 

While fuiind m ar Alloa . — The skeleton . 
sif a whale, about 70 feet in length, has 
been d\ig up in alluviace soil about a mile 
from the bea, in the vicinity of Arthrey, in 
<'1arKmaiinanbhirL'. Wc eN. 2 icct in u future 
Xunibcr to give :i partitwlM aecoinit oi those 
inten'stincr organic renuinsi. 

Ifiinsf ''fit's 0)1 Vn:rni’f "‘}n — Tlu* 

relobr.ited natural jihilobophor llan.steen, 
who has V) lauM-sfidly sUulied di" lutuniJ 
iiistory of Torresiridl Magnetism, is at 
present in London. Thi'j great AVork on 
Magnetism, ‘•o long an^uiusly Lspe.ted 
by tb(“ plulo'iO]>hicai vi'cnld, ts at lcn>'ib 
about to lie puMisbed. The profi^^sur, 1 
understand, lias brought with iiiui tti f'’n- 
gland ii cop) of the work, conipktil; 
printed. 

of C^ts l/f< \t(. to fj>fnt'ltc 
vsC ’. — >}r (iordoii of Ilanevor Sire.ei ba*' 
jn>t ihscov<‘rc(l an inTciiipns iiittlu^lofap- 
ilymg gas lights 0» toniinon use m fnno- 
i('i, and for u huh heliustiikcnouta 
The-i? light . have so gruit a siiji^riontw in 
beauty, liuJJiancv, steadiness and Mlety, 
not to mention erniiomv, over llu* other sjn- 
des of UTtitii'ial light, that, wluitou-r would 
render tliem eonvcnuMitly apph.Mbie to jui- 
iiiL'stic purpose's, w* add Cirt..inly be \itv 
imporOint inlp^n^tlllC'nt. At joestnf, the 
bulk of the giiseou'? material and t!ie ddti- 
culty of manufae'tuiing it, lunj, on the other 
band, the txiicnsc and intonvfniencc ol 
npis. with till* great dJsfub anti'ie thit the 
Jgiirs thev afti>rd aie not poiiiihie, gicaiiv 
limit the use of gas lights.^ 

Mr (iordon’s invention promises to fur- 
nish a remedy for most of tho.!- disad'.aii- 
tages. Its pnncijilt' vrJIl be iindefBliKKl .a 
once, when wc mculiewi, that it consists in 
roiidcnsing iwentv-tive nr lliirly atmospliercs 
of gas »nU) a luetrillic vest'd or lainji of a 
niodcrate h/c, wlurh may he* si.t upon .i 

tublc or can it'd iu the ll aid, and wliuli will 

give a light, equal to tliat nunmonly U'-iJ 
in familici-, for as long a time as t.oiiid he* 
icejaiteil m mic or two rluv >. It is tunnpu- 
ted, tli.Tt a globe or \a.so of one foot dniiue- 
tci, which iiikdii bo used when n s'niiig 
liglit is wiUlltd, would, w’lcu filled with 
the c-onde'nsed g.o , .afibnl a Injht, equal to 
ai.> common e.ioelles, foi twelve hours, of 
4 Mnxn>L’, a spline ot five* aitd a quarrur iiiclws 
d|iatneUr, or a l•ylmdtT oi tlirct inches diu- 

liietcr aJid ckvcii inc!ic'« long, would gnt a 


light equal to one common e.nidle lor rd*; 
hours. A lamp, evi ri of twice tins s./r. 
would be* perieclly poiUilile, without hung 
inconveniently bulky. It is propo'cd to 
make them of \;iu<>us form.^, ’■ueli tlinf 
of a vase, a i<pluie, iS^c. ; to fanosli sou'C 
with luanclies, and to fit the.'i to*- han-Ain.c 
from tlie* roof of a room or h»bl«v; .ml t» 
adapt othcbs for standing (tn a tahk. \ 
mniall pipe is p]<iie*d at the lop or ^de, 
through wliich the gas issues by one or inf,re 
apertures, .so as to utfoid oru* or mure ]i‘t , 
ami the si/c ol thfc tlamc is i‘’gul.i:>.il n 
Usual, hv a c^anc or screw, ya ihoi, by en- 
larging the ape'iture, tiie Hanu c.m he kept 
of the same* O'U’nsifv, though tlie ders.ty 
aiiel elastic iry of the ;ms i, j msnmiH di.m- 
iii*»hing. V w'li c -g I u/*. ti-mi'* i.in hi. la^iiv 
fitted to the fianu', and t.'u' liiinp u a) thn . 
be usi'tl in coal wh-'ie the g is n ighi 

be pcicur^d vith link tiouhle aii'l no c\ 
pensc. \'i n w. i'’d j,,. i’,t t on nt fo* 
fiinnhis tv» OMinm.u turf ihm ovi ims, u is 
proposed th,,r one s'^oiiie' nc* mopidact'iu'd 
on a l>rrc .v\ h', .01(1 ‘ f 1 hv m.vi 'in* . i 
the* ir muh-tuoy, 01 .v ''av-n fil'd with i 
might he eafiid llm u tuil- m 

iraggon tiomwlu'h nidi\i(l>uiK 'O'.mgii 
ihcii* Iiiiiij)^ replcn si- d i nre a (kis , in* o iiv 
i:i two < r ilhi i t' i\s. ll\ luivov, .i mailer 
cistern uiii '\ed t*'*' I.ii. e .)n , uni kfej'- 
ing (ills s' i.dln cisiviO '(lied, < oi' of 
an air-pJMij), \Mili }* Is I't ihii ji, riqoi 
red, the kunps nn jld I'- blled ni le s t»MO 
a miniit?, by nieret, ‘vrc^irigi ji (*n!ie<. ul 
the pqio to llic 'ipeuuie .n fie t 

Mr Goidon I.l's po; -oirc ol d'l- 

feieiii bi/A"i, (O.Jsliii Oil .'li .1.1'.', w!iv\ 
answer extremely wtil. ari], in ' it'it 'em , 
tilt* utility .'intl p’.‘ iK.ihilit’i of' tli * nivti 
tmn will, \'e pif.suaie, ix. I.raiu*''f lo t!i« 
proi.', 

Akie lioiitf oi'i'i — y gcTfleiio.'i. 

now in ( alciuhi, ii about m proceed to 
fVtor -.burgh, bv a route wIiIlIi we b'viieie 
no riutbe of hbigland or Trance has here- 
tofore utnmptid. After ciuniiig Ttr-i.., 
instead of pas-irig b} the usual tr.uk, 
through 'ihilari and I)agliist:in, to Astra- 
c.m. It Ills inter tiiin to proceed on th 
eastern side ot il.e (’aspiau, through the 
proviuce-* ot Korassaii and K o'assu. af'l 
tile CO -ntiy of the I sIkcLs, Tuieouiai^s, 
a-jd Kirget’.,, mund the iiortliom sin Mrs ol 
the t ’..*'] U.U1, until he rea'-hes the Wd^i. 
Ir IS dc' ualiie that there slionM he.id.'cn- 
turous ami euteipn/in^ spirits to iisir coun- 

tiii.s which have hetn iinu\)>hireil by tli** 
scientific travellcT, and we .sh.dl be liappc 
to learr th.it ilia- gLiilIcuian may fmd, 
.among the wild and predutotj h.trdes he 
may vi-.it, tnough lo coinpeii-um him iia 
hlS ('xcnit'li.-. 



Liituirif ami Stieniijt^ Intetiigdu;^. IflTI 


CaiHimh The following infor- 

mation rfrpccting tl)e (relabratcd wtuil goats 
from (’nshmir bas b^vn received from Mar- 
.stilles, dated May SG I'hQsc animals* 
vwliicli were at one time supposed to be 
•'lietp, at another time gojt-sheep, a third 
time goat*., aid ii fouith time anteloprb, 
art nothing fl'-i iImiitu.I goata, nearly re- 
"iinbling tho e oi <iur country, in thou gc- 
mril < ontonii.it 10 ), in then movements, 
ard in then habits. Their lioiiis are more 
'1 ksb laige, the greatti jmt being straight; 
there art* lioine, Jiowever, turned backward, 
'rhe-ir tleeec is coinposud of long liair mingled 
with short hair, resenubluig down growing 
near tlie skin. On exaniination it was dis- 
covered to be line, and lit lor making a 
Ijf.'iutitii] stulf, wlu 11 nianufaeturcd' by ex- 
>>t'rl urtUtii. Jt cannot yet be determined 


whether it grows in 0^ OBiVMltl 

anudal, at least untu the aoimab atn ifr- 
freslud and accustomed to the cliiiuitc* 
The lleece is ehieijy whhe : there is sbme 
long black liair growing about the 1 ;tssi 4 
anu neck of some, on odiers it |igDvr(i in 
dilFertnt spots on the body. Their tiecres 
are thick, growmg wr} long, and covering 
even die legs. In ennsequciui <rf tin long 
journiesy the amiiiols liad sutiercd inueh ; 
a goofd ^nimiber Jiave, however, bten ))rc- 
servod by the care taken of them diuin*; 
their quarantine in the La^aietto o' M.ir 
scillcs. They arc now scattered on die lull > 
around AUanch, where they thiise iiiueli 
from the use of excellent pastures and good 
air. M. Auredee .Tanbert lias arrived at 
Toulon with the remainder of the dock, 
which is to be brought into 1 < ranee. 


W’OilKS rUKrAlUNll FOR PUBLICATION. 
I.ONDOIS". 


A KF.w work on the various Publi.’.Tabra- 
of l^ondon, wiih hii'giaphieal and li- 
terary notxei's of their founders. 'I'lic first 
of its twelve Tarts will commence with an 
.iC{ouiit of the libraries ol‘ the liondon In- 
smufion, .end of the Dutch ('hureh. 

'I'he V'ni u'l(ij>a*dia of Brilisli J ateraturc ; 
consisting ot a imthodvvil cduioii of die 
most esiiunu'il woiks in the iiiiigbsli lan- 
guage, classed under departments. 

'IMie* twelfth eduion of tlic Ambulator, or 
Tour round London, with numerous correc- 
tions and oddmons. 

Mv Ai’keruiunn is preparing for publica- 
lion an I'denu'ntary work on the Cotibtnic- 
i ion of IMadniiis adoptt*cl m the Arts and 
.Manul'acturc,'- ; from llie French of M. Be- 
tanc'ouit. 

A juK’UcJ work, to be entitled Isabel of 
flic l.sle.s, or the Cave of Nah V^^arnag; a 
luetricul romance of die fifteenth century; 
aiiesi tiiig ot rune eantos, witli notes : the 
.sceneiy chiefiy in the Highlands and He- 
biidc'o; by .Mr ( . If. Owen. 

It is proposed to publish, in LondoUy a 
literary periodical work, under the title of 
The t’ambio Briton, to he dedicated ex- 
clusively to the liismry, ni.mners, l uiguagc, 
poctiy, and gcneial literature of Walc4>, has. 
just ^cn placed in niv hands. 

Tile French Calculator, ii simple nveihod 
of bec4)nimg acquainted with b tench xMoney, 
will shorrly appear. 

The Army iVIedicidOfficcrs’ xManuul upon 
active Service, or Precepts for his (Guidance 
ill the vanous Kjtu.itioiis in whidi he may 
be placed, and for tlie Prebcrvatiun of the 
Hoaltb of Annies upon Foreign Service; 
by J. G. V. Millingen, M. D, 

Mr Thomas 1’uylot, the translator of 
Plato and .Aristotle, has issutjcl pro)X)Huts 
for publishing, in twt> volumes royal qiurto. 
The Commcniarics of Proclus on the Ti- 
V0L,.V. 


mieus of Plato, translated from the Gr.-ck. 
In the translation of tliis aduiirablc woik, 
whicli is most deservedly enuded a IVca- 
Bury of all Ancient Philosophy, upwards of 
eleven hundred necessary enicmhitions of 
the text will be given by the translator. 

Mr A. Maxwell, author of Plurality of 
Worlds, or Letters, Notes, and Mcinoran- 
da, Phllobophical and ('ntical, oerabioncd 
by a Series of Discourses on the ('hris'tian 
Itcvelarion, viewed in connexion with the 
Modern Astronomy, by Dr Clhalmcrs, is 
printing a second ediliou, gi'catly enkutred, 
m die octavo si/e, to range with the ]>upu- 
lar Dif)courbe.s of Dr (/'halnieis. 

A posthumoub Poem is about to make its 
appearance, entitled My l.odgcr's Leg:icy ; 
by the author of London, or the Iriuinpii 
ot Quackery. 

It is proposed to puhiiili by subscription, 
an etching from Mr Luke FlenncllV eele- 
brated Picture of the decisive ehuige of the 
I.ife Guards at Waterloo. I'he ])late, in 
the liands of Mr Bromley, is in a state of 

great tbrwardness. 

Dr Isaac Barrow’s work on, the Duty and 
Rewards of Industry' considered, wili be re- 
published iu July. 

An Kssay on the Origin and Puriry of 
(he Primitive Church of the Britisii Lies ; 
by tlie Rev. Dr Hales. 

Bibliotheca (leraldica, in royal octavo, 
widi apuropiiate cuibelUhhmentii ; by Itfr 
T. Alome. 

A Bew edition of Dix^s Land-Surveying, 
with many corrections and additions. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled ft-um Uephspstion, Hermann, and 
Portion ; by Mr T. VV ebb. . 

In the press, An Account of the Colony 
of the Cai*e of Good Hope, wiUi q view to 
die mfonnation of Emigrants. 

Mr F. Aesmm lias nearly ready for pub- 

1. I 



eia 

fotiim4mmoe»«V4> volume, A HiMVlp- 
tton of the aicmical Appatatus aiul Tn‘f m- 
ttient6eini%ed3n OpeJame rnd I v.lti- 
roental rhcmwtty. , 

The latt hamviel , i q i,is IJt 

Twwy for tlKS pilots Kcm uii ol a I'oui m 
ViUa^at Bognor, in ti' Ik 'mioui- 

pamtdmtli UpWcR 
A Memoir of ( holts 1 oiu ^ id , t> 
gUl LT With a Dihmi of tiu ( trin n I n 

vewitiLs agaanst the Snictnrt or Au^. \ on 
Kot/cbuu 

A Sp\tnth \ oluntc of ^•((Uh i s Wlun 
Stnnons is uciri^ i uil\ loi pi bh ition, 

Bvo niui l?nio 


CAup. 

Mr Simiwon has in flic press a work on 
die Freservation of nealtliinesst and Pro- 
lUiciion of Distempers among Manners, Ac. 
in unkindly climates. 

Dr .limes is preparing for publication, in 

one large volume ^vo, A (ireck and Knglish 

J ^exicon. 

laeut. Francis HhII, of the Mtli Ught 
Dragoons, liall'.p.*iy, iiutlior of Travels in 
the United States, is pitparing a volume ot 

late Travels in Fnince. 

Fetters on Jewish History, for the use of 
Schools and \oiing Persons; by Mr JJig- 
land, 


Monikh) fA.\t itf Ntw ViihUcntivnA. 


in 

EDINIJIJRGJI. 


Iw the presF, and :-p,.*ediIy will be pub- 
lished, a Letter to f'lr James M‘(!rigor; 
containing an account of die A'arioloid hipi- 
demic, wliich has] lately prevailed in Kdin- 
burgh and other parts of Scotlamt; with- 
Observations on the identity of ('hiehen- 
Po\ and Modified Siiuiil Pox ; by John 
Thomson, 31. D. F.R.S.E. lltgius Professor 
of Military Surgery in the Fnncr^ity of 
Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. 

Edinburgh Enevtlopadi.i ; or, Diction- 
ary of Arts, Seieiitcs, and j\h.K'c)luniou< 
Literature; conducted by David liriurstcr, 
LL.D. Ac. Vol. XIILPartJL llo. 

Ueport of the Select Committee of tlie 
House 01 Commons on the Scottish Buigiis, 
with the Kvidenci and othiT Docuii.cnts 
Itud before the Conimittee. 

A I’rcatise on the Law of Bills of i\. 
change, Promissoiy Notes, and J.ctters of* 


Credit, hi Scotland; by die late Willbir» 
Glen. A neu edtuon. 

(‘arnwatb .Muir, u tale fuundul or* 
farts ; l>v James Brown, is tn a state of for- 
wmtlncs.^, and will ^hn^Lly lie puhlijud. 

Essay i on Phrenology; oi, an Innuny 
into ilic Principle*! ami I'nlity of tlie SystPio 
of Gall and Spurzlkiir. ; with the Ohjes-tirm-. 
against it. SvOw 

Shortly will be published, Tlv limp oi 
llenlrt'W’iiliiie ; or, ui'olleciiun ni Si.ng‘'iim’ 
other Piietu'.d Pieces, a roiisidm.ble ntmi' 
her of which are Original, mid vvreiu ev.- 
pressly for tiiis work: (lie wiiole accom- 
IKinitd witli Notes, t‘\pl.tn!ii'n-v, cniital, 
and biographical, ami csubilhshid lufli 
jKirtmit oi the late linoert 'I .lopahill oi 
Paisley. I’bift woik will he jirinicd iipo?« 
the best wove paper, demy iSmo, and will 
contain ncailv 6(.Hl pages, (is. 


-AlONTHLV UST OE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AM'JUniTIKS. 

Resiaiiks on the P}Tami(l of Cephrcncs, 
lately opened by Mr Delzuni ; by George 
Stanley Faber, B. 13. Rector of Long New- 
ton. Svo. 

All CHIT r.C TIT RE. 

Elements of (Jivil Architecture, ticcording 
to Vitruvius, and other ancients, and die 
most approved practice of moilcrn authors, 
especially PiJladio; by Henry Aldrich 
D. D. Translated by the Rev. P, Smith, 
L* L. B. 8vo. IHs. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Influ- 
ence of Gotiiic Architecture ; by William 
Gunn, B. D. rector of Irstcad, Norfolk. 
8vO. 15s. 

Designs fbr Churches and Chapels ; by 

W. F. Pccock. 44 Plates. 4to. £1. J Is. fid. 

ASTRO VOMT. 

Astronornicnl Ob‘ai*vtttions made at the 
Boyal ObsjsTvatory Greenwich, in the year 
1H17; by John Pond. fol. £l. Is. 

A Comprehensive Sy-item of Aatuniomy, 
both in Theory and Practice; by TIios, 
Whiting. Part I. lio. Hs. 


nimiooHArriv- 

T. Ivey’s Catalogue of New and Smiiid- 
iiand Ituokii. 3*. b’oicign ]i.ur separati. 

Is. 

< General Index to tho i'ifty-s'x Volume* 
of the GcntlcuiaiiN agUn'ine, houi iLs 
(/oramencement to t!ic End of 17Sr» : eom- 
piled by Samuel A. (lurk. 3 vuls Hvo. 
£*2, 1 2s. 6ii. 

TriphDok’H UatiJngiiu of r.ire Bookh, 

Part 2, for 1H19. Svo. 

Bibliotheca Legum. By Clark. 12mo. 

9«. 

iijot.n Apj-tv. 

Mciuoirs of .John Duke of iVIaTlborough 
complei .d ; hy W in Coxo ; with portraib-, 
maps, and plans. In 3 vols 4to. 

Menunresde Pmice Menzicud': par M. 
dc la Harjiu. 

Memoirs of the Bev. Henry MaTt)^, 
B. D. laiu fellow of St. John’s college. 
Svo. 12s. 2d. edit- 

of (icorge VilUcR,, first Ihiki 
of Buckingham. 5s, (id. 
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BO J ANY 

Diali)p;ucs on ltq(any, fur the ut>c oi 
>uung ptrhOD'} , c\plaiiung tht btructure ot 
1*1 int md Uk prof re ol vcgctatiun 
•Svo 12 

huj)plcmt.ntuni Pldiitaruni burtultnlii- 
rwrn iHiwoilli cr H\o 10s 

till WlSl R\ 

Th (hcniKil (aUthisni, witli notes^ 
illii iritjon ijid ixpcriintiits with lui 
i(lditi<»n<d phtt ul ChiuiUdl Appatutub, 

J > Sam Pula Svo its iiew edit 
toNt noi ot 1 . 

< { ni lylitn ( abuit t , M irtiru mcl 
t 1 ujiui/ H \olh royal bto 1 10 
CHANIOUX /. 

An Iiujuirv into tilt S}stLin of l)i < ill, 
icmm» ImiHtc J)i-»po itions, tiul the 
t li\ 1 >lngv ( f tht Br iin, tAc by i • B 
JUijtr M J) ( 

1)U\M\ 

Percy’s Masque Is (k 1 
Mclo brimi Mad, oi the bicgc oi Iroy, 
l-vlho Jhlthti, 1 sq Is 

(hi 11 usLtl \ti<iis a d till Ilou c of 

I III s , li igediis It un ltd on (he (irtek 
Ur mu, I It 111 1 »h f*\o 10 <d 

» ill t 1 1 )\ 

i I 11 s 111 111 I < hi » ol(p,i lo 
IK 1 hi I Q K t n < ) I n d I 
i tlnrs n i\inn t ur (Iwc , h 
) (1 I 1 ( oi 1 (>d 

\ n w f Mi I fl II me Tit d ii in 

1 U t ( i IJ u M til 1 ni.lish N tie 

I > Ml Y nip o 

I itr piu , \vt(h I n difh Notes ind 
gu u)i nd IdiiKii, h 

l ltt\ ( I 1 ^ Y M 

I 11 i Y ui ( 1 1 Si s , 

\ \ I 11) will I rtly 

’ 1 1 ihir j tri l\ ii] < w to} it rt* 

I n till i TL r t I b t ipt 11 

I t r 1 1 1 1 1 u ' ) V (J 

I \ I II 1 \ i I 1 I CMt ti ltd 

11 » (i sir\ i lu })iiu Aill som be 

II t 1 

! 1 II Pit s I \ Y r B 111 udd 
1 C 1 I I Jt 1 I i I <4tl I I 1 It 

I t iiichn lit cl Mxbii, by Pet r 
U(I 1 1 d 

\ Ih Inmiiv IntJUUPtini t» a New 
s to t Ij 111 d in will h tlu diem tl 
{ 1 }h IS |ri J 11) i}jludto dciioin- 
i t)r\ inonus ot ctuunl, and ti urtau 
1 l d lu ninm i »ns ol iiicasun weight, 
f li, Lipiut), anti Lime J art 1 4to 
(t I 

I i bourn Yt uhuii meal Kcpisitu) 

Y I I ( 1 

I I or) M d Pi clicc of i ( r i n 
u *1 id |tid lo the new i alts ol lu liiie- 
♦ n in whiihivuy mlt and ihsti ition 
in Sjni i\ is (liuid ited bj laitous t\amples, 
il itmiilH Ol luntiiitnn Prostaly, 
J\h(t lu, iml torn) si non , etjudlyueful 

I Ih pttv t( studiit 1 t) public tnma- 
iK IJv In n M 1 1 I h t ’ 


JVi i Vubhcuh6jU^ i§tS 

A Kty to Commerdol ^ 

Ja^ Alornson ISnuo 6s* 

A Hlw C lat-siiiuiUon of idl the Moubs 
S ub taniiic 1 1 tho Gcrniao* 

Ore , b) T I ^ 

(htonologicil rouplet$, fomning a sfSm 
ietu of utihual memory for jmiog persum. 
ii bd 

llu Duty and Ikwarls of Industr) , by 
lilt liti •! Barrow 12nio js 

Dmtb for the Impiovcmuitof carl} 1 du- 
tation uid Aiirsuy Dibupliuc limo 
Stones for (hildren, ihitfly con mul t> 
words oi two Svllihlcs, By thr Author ol 
“ YuntYAirys I ales JHiiio pp 130 
111‘MOIIY 

2s iw Riscmhes on meicnt History ; b) 
Coimt V I Ing J r in J iti d liy tol ( oibtt 
2 vols ho il Ab 

I^OATIC I 1 XI UI 

Observations on the Structure of hruits 
and Seeds, illustrated witli piatcs, and on- 
ginal notes, b} Tohn T indky ^s 6d 

I AW 

A letter tofliirli Butlir, I sq on the 

Do( trine of Iht iminic; i Siimiidir of 
teins assigned to itteiid llu Inhtnune , 
by 1 dwirl li Si^t en Mo 3 

Y ]*ra(tic)l Jriitisi ni iht (.rinunal 
J iw uUp ed to l1 1 use nl tin prute bion, 
nia^istrm^, md pnvate ^eutleincn iYoL 

ovdWso , b) loaphdiitty 
Itcjorts of (asm, pnncipiUy on pric- 
iue and f*leadmg, and rektiing to tie 
Ofhieof Magisti it(s, ditemnned m the 
Court of Ku^h Bench, m 1 aster lemi 
is Pi by losepli ( liiltj Y ol I Par* 1 
sv 7 fid 

I he ir tie Oi the ( uit cf Kings 
be ub in i crM.iiHl Aeti ns iml J leeuiient , 

by I 1 Archibald Ihino 10s (id 

Yn Ynalysis ol tin Pnntiplcs of Pleiid- 
m/, or Idr ol i Study of tl at Stiinee , 
bv Y 11 am ond Hi i (id 

A Iriitiseon iht Pi ncipltsatul *^Txctiee 
of the Vitu ii ol 1 jetcrient, nid the resulting 
Yiiion lit Ylt-aie Profit Bv Jthn Adinis, 

1 sq Ho) il S\ ) IS** 

A New and ( efi 1 1 ibli, e>i ( osts, as 
betweeu Ytm iu\ ind Agent 13iuo lo (id 
YU BICiAL 

lleiuirlis on the Ireatmcnt of some of 
tlic most Presaient \uiifties of Inllaiumu 
tu n ot the 1 ) c, with ( us , bv 1 houi es 
VN hatd) 3s. 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of Dtaih, 

on that slate ot the I rame under the Signs 
ot J/e it^ (alhd Susiiended Animetioii, &( , 
lyrliehci YV Wliitei S\o Hs 

\ Ireatisi on Artihcial Piqiil, by Sir 
Wm Adams, witli toloimd eiigraYings 
Mvo Ts {>d 

Y I realise on the Art etf ( uppuig , by 
Jh s Mnpleson 6d 

} hvuolu^iul } 1 gincnls , by J, B^. 
water 8vo (id 

Ihc V( uimr s Medical <aiud( , by C. T 
VaiidtUirgh Y1 I) Svo lOi 6d 

11c eiuhe'i into tlu N lure iml (ausi 



)^onthl^ Li%* of A< It 

of Bpilcpf 7 » as <k>tine6tod with the Ph). 
Molo^y or Aiuortal Life and Mu^^euUr SMo 
tnaH , by G. Maaufordf ttvo Is 
* ainiTAn^ 

Treatise on Li^t lutintr>, iintl <»« 
Pmtito ol the Targit, \iiih a 
Mode of Hatoon rxercisc , by (.apt 
GcotgL Black, of thi .Sltli uginunt 
12n o 4s 

A thim to the ln\ nlu » of tl»« I ut>t 
Light, for giving ^rt ittr Lfftct lo iht lirt 
of ArtilUry , t"4 rt paitiiuliiily vt Sta, At 
2s GtU 

Misn 1 1 V' rs 

Im l>i ii h r<.\i vi So \X^ II Us 
iphktar, N > WWllI (IsOd. 
i \ Its of (Ibscn itiin on tli Opi- 
111 1 s ( f tril W liters on ^uTl(lls Ihstoii 

( il i* ht ] iri Mtt»plijM-i' (Jim tJoii , 

Ivl ut C» \(uu^ Sio 10s tid 
Nolias on the (Kims of the HiuKin's 
11 ly ( iinpin^ , to aludn ukKd ittfY 
of th r lUj d ( hirtti Si » Ss 

Gi i iniic (li iin It dull Intoini /VII 
( (. I) Itil 1 1 < If I sso di Atpu gi 

in 2 

Tfc ! minji \ Duitirjti tlu Wet 
iTH s ift ot \ irth Viiiui mcJuditif. i 
v(V 1 e ( IT Ir m 1 ntrjietl At bi Wi i 
\n ]Miit 

A \iiuh ton of the 1 no in'*} inu fh 
It hie Vb\*-«s, ivjth in 1 \j sun <i ti 
Misrtpte (utitKi (tuimitd ii the Qu i 

ttrK UtMdi ^ 1 

fhe IM-ad n 1*''] r , consisting of I t 
ttrs fn V nmi uhjt t , I ite iiv, Poh i 1 
mid I ttl ti 1 I ird Iroi i Hr 1 ’ 

Ur 1 ill il inr j irt f tiu I < }» ( t ir 
I T B jw 1 !-» 

(» lui 11 j nN ti rd rJiil sipin li 

th Vutlior ot ( I n s ti is i n Chti 

J^iiii I Os (id 

\ to Ml 11 nntll, cn Stiptui n 

bv D \V I dAinsforde I i 

Hti) t (f the 1 njtrediN ii n del i i(h 

the disputes Utwtci the I id of sukni 
1(1 th \ M (otnpu' )S 
rhy idi Meal 1 ragintnt , hv khn ll> 
w er S\o T fid 

Pripnscd \illy»,s for tiu I'eioi shtun 
to he liighlv f ivourabl to ( hrjstiuiiitv, in 
• htt 1 to Win Wilbtrfoiii, I sc] MI 
IvMrOwtn Is 

A Disiouisi rUiiscnd on the oiienin^ » f 
the ri^ mouth Atfieniium , by Buhert Lam- 
jicn, M A Svo 2s 

One Thousand light Ihindnd ind 
1 uenty nine , or shall it bt «o •* Is (id 
Don lohn, or Don Juan fTnmnsk d be 
nig a key to the mysUry attending that re< 
mirkablepubhtation, with adc%.nptiv( re- 
view of die pof^m, and extraets 2s 

llie Touiisds PocJkct Journal ; cont lin- 
ing ruled columns for the expenses of each 
day, and suitable spice for obscrvatiors 
2s 0d 

The I ncydopcdia of ( omic Songs, I ng- 
Ush, Insli, ’•coteh; both of old times and 
tuw 21ii( 7 


Vulh itiiLU<! 

Some cxtraordinni V f lamjilts of Men 
tul ( ihulition, Is pcifo-in<d in lundin, 
mi V uious pirts of liiglaud, by (. (ml 
dr No 1 limo 1 -j 

\ of ilu fntelkitn I IVwiri ol M in. 
With Obi<ei\ationi on ilun ( ultivaiion, i 
dipt d to the pnstm St it of tlu toiintiy , 
by ( MirUn Svo 

Ill su 

Jhnt Niiiiibtrs of 'll iit VI ih f fmiu 
the full score; h> \ ^ovtIl) Ss (aih 
number 

Iso IV ot the (Jiiirterly Musical Migi- 
/im l{o}i1Sio js 

IS \ I l III! Ill lOltV 

T he 1 mnsu turns of the I inntan Soculi 
of 1 ondon Vil \lf Pirtll Ji2 ^ 

(»enird] /onh orSvstiinitu N itunl 
llikti ly loniminudb I)i S ti Vd It 
bv I I -*Upliens IIS liCi d 

JL 2 12 ( 

X V 1 1 « \i in 1 '' ol I \ 

< nixti uio is n N itiii 1 11 il) pi 

1 hi o I ith 2i in i \ir I » (I 

\ V I i 

i in and J1 li„> clf i tr t! I’m f 

< f K il I \ by W 11 1 ini I a ell VI t* 

1 ‘•ino 7 

s lull n, i \ mtiM 1 o dt I ( 1 
e nt and in sti » | *<, i d mnir il 

ith li II il n i tirs 2 (Is J-ip 

I 11 u Uo h r ll t Mio r 

(1 (U]iis I lol I h ] I \ ll 1 M l> 
\iix > f 

II 1 Ii t) I \ i t \ I 

J ncii dtr, 1 \rt nr 1 tj i l 


V 1 11 tl I I / nil I 1 *( i lit 
SCI I s ^ 

H An his In'* a ( mt, (r (ji )tu ii u 
tl 1 nr ( Il IS ? 0 sv 

I) oil 1 1 11 rn « J 7 

J r hi 1 « 1 tl J It s 1 ( ri itn 

1 I I m ( I M Id 1 I tn Old tlu pit 

sent \ (t( (K Vvoili In ‘‘h mii 1 iii 

nir, I V I I (I 

'll 1 l »' 11 IT^ tl l 1 lit 

1 > I VV M * ] J I Ut 111 

t 11 r) It *) ir I 1 \ III Us ( Il I 

piei s, jn X r In I ‘■vo lOs 

S| mil ( 1 tl I \u i\ 1 *■ jiifi Id s 

ill of Mv i, u I ixal i>oeii] xs i 

9 1 Mil »• 7 

Sieitd B lUiH , i piti t uni 
laplmn II \ L v t, h \ Svn IBs 
M( imt J urn ter, or 1i i J rospeet i I’oim, 
deecri} tix It h xi niiv, Ac ^s 

I ( 1 I I It s 

A I trr fioiii the 1 a”! of ( irlislt to tlu 
Jltx W n \ urn n on tl < subjut of u Pol 
fi T est ibli 1 ng htgiil itions for the s d ot 
Boi om u Dm Ai iVi Is 

1*1 util 1 I iiiistii Politii , bung 11(1111 
|iaratui iid prospietive sketdi of tlu 
AgniuiUm and l’(]u1itioii cf Gnu t,ri 
tarn ail Iiiluvl, by lltehird (mi Ith 
M II I A 1 

lie VMiolc of llu Dll lUs lud rtuiud 
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inf^K in both IIoum's of Parliament, during 
the late Session. 2^vols Svo. 18s. 

liCtterh on tlic Kvents which have passed 
in Prance since the Keatontfion in 1815 ; by 
il- M. VVillidiiJs. Svo. 7s. <)J- 

Kxposurc of certain J'lagiarisnib of J. K 
Maeullouh, uiitlior of two Essuys on the 
rediu'tiot) of the Interest of the National 
Debt, cuiTimitted in the last publtshed of 
lljose b’ssays, ilu* ScotMium newspaper, and 
I'idiiiburgb llevifw ; by Samuel Keud, Svo. 
Is. «d. 

On the Impracticability of the Itesumption 
ol Ca^h Payments; of the sufficiency of a 
Itipresentative (Junenry in tliis country, 
under tiue regulations ; and ot the danger 
of a reduction of the Oirculating INledium m 
the prenenl state ot things ; by Sir W. ('on- 
gi eve. 2s, 

'1 tic Ou;c for J Pauperism ; by J. Brough- 
ton. iJs. 

Observations on Payments and Itcccipts 
111 llimk of Jsngland Notes, reduced to their 
s^alue m Oold, &c. ; by Thomas Martin. 

Elciiientarv Projiositions, illustrative of 
the l*rincipfc.s of Currency; by II. II. 
Evans, bd. 

\ ( oin|jarative Estiraato of the £0ccta 
w}mc]i a continuance and a removal of the 
rcstrution upon Payments are reajHic- 
tuely calcuLircd to produce; by K. Tor- 
rcn‘. Jis. 

Nouveaux i*rincijios d’ Economic -iToh- 
iu|ut ; by ,1. (I. L, S. Sisniondi. 2 voU 
Hvo. JCI. 

STTNOtilUrUV, 

A New and i'ractical Method of Stciio- 
nrapliy, or !‘i)iurt-hand Writing ; by Richard 
r'arr (»<-. 

rill 01.0(1 V. 

'riic Anti- Deist, being a Vindication of 
till- Hible, in answer to the publication call- 
ed the Deist ; by duhn BelUmy. 2s. Fine 

papei , :E. * 

y\ I ntic-al Examination of those parts of 
Mr lK‘i)tliairr.s “ Church of Itlnglaiidism” 
v.'huh idati^ to die Sacraincnui and die 
Cbm eh Catechism ; by the Rev. H, J. Robu. 
hvi*. .fs. 

.'^Lriuons on the most imjxirtant Duties of 


the Chriittun Rebgioit; 

I) I) Hvo 128. 

Piety md Virtue, aSMoni bjrllie A«>v; 
.linmis Iludon la 6d k ^ 

JMoj il SI cu Ift i ot ^vailihg OpmniBs land 
Manntrs, lor&iga and domtstiC) linth 
tioiib on Prayer , hy Hannah More 
Etttures on Senpturt Dutieb , by W. B 
(ollycT, i) D rtvo 14 

A Irtati eon the I iidci ics(f i'^njnmc 
BeiDgk and Proofs of tbi C hnsti in Ucl gion ; 
by Ihomas Moir 12nio 8s 

An Apocryphal Book, in 1 thiopii of i 
very < uly diU, supjxisul to hast bi,i.n cn 
till ly lost cillid tilt Astcusiun ul 1 i d 
widi 1 atm and 1 ngliiJi J ran&l itions , b\ 
RuJuid Lawrtnet, LID Kvr 7s bd 
An Attempt towards m impioifd Irai s- 
lation of tht PToitrb*- of Solomon , by tin 
Rt\ Ilolhn, M A S\o Ds 

Hull s 1 our Stnnons btfort Uic I nivtr- 

of ( ainhridgi Svo ^ 

SumonA ind 1 xpu ulitions on inteitst 
in'^Mirtions ol Scripture, by Jthn Mom 
bon Hvo I Os 6d 

J OIOGIL\111\ 

A D stnption ol ihi pnntipil Pictui 
cs(j[uc Bciuties, Antiqmtits and LcrJ<»*u il 
Phuiomii i if tl Ish rt \ti ht , ly Sir 
Hail) ( 1 ngli uld, BirL with ddituiul 
Ub^tTvations on thi Stiiti of the Ishml, 
md their continuation in tht idiucnt puts 
of Dorstlsliirc, bj ihoma 'Webster tl) 
17, 7s 

Reiibirds Itmtriry oi (lerntmy, wit i 
\i( ws, ni ips, and plans 1 2s 

A History of tlu Islind of Newfound 
Imd, cont ining i desciiption ot tbeislmd, 
th binl Uld hshetus iinil trid Nii 
t 1 1 (bird and th« cutsc ot 1 ibrudor, widi 
t«o maps , b) tlic Rl> Amadeus Ausputli 
hvj l(>s 

A IfUidc to the t apeof Ciood Hope Is fld 
The i ris tilers Ne V ifUidt t]uouf.b Ir 
lud Svo tl 1 

* \0\ \(*1 s VM> II \\1 fS 

\ V\ ilk llirou^jb swit/ciluid, widi a 
ni ip b 

Journal tl \ an i Tra\els, No 

Js. tnl 


EDINBURGH. 


Pno\ jxi lAL Antiquities, and Picturesque 
ScnitTv uf Scotland, widi HiPlorical Illus- 
trations; by Walter fioott. Esq. Part 11. 
tto. His. f'roofs .£1, 108. 

I dinlmrgh ('hriNdan Insfructor, No. 
CIX for August 1S19. lb. Cd. 

b’.dinburgh Monthly Review, No, IX. 
2s (id. 

SiTiuons, by the ilev. Charles Robert Ma- 
tunn CupsiU of St I'eteeN, Dublin. Svo. 

1 2s, 

I’ortrait of the lute John Gordon, 
M.D. E.il.S.E. Ac. &c. from a picture by 
W . J. Thomson, Issq. engrasctl m lint* by 
a 


Jolin Burnet, Esq. Proofs £l. Is. Print', - 
Ids. 6d, 

Substance of an Address dclive'red at a 
Meeting ot the Edinburgh Society for pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor ill Ire- 
land, 2?d April 1819 ; by John J.iuueson, 
D.D. Edinburgh. 6d. 

The I’ost Office Annual Directory. 4 b. 

Devotional Music, Original and SekcUal, 
arranged mosdy m four parts, with thorough 
Bass for the organ or piano forte, expressed 
by small notes instead of iiguriK ; and an 
Jutroduction to Voiail Music ; by U. A. 
Smith, Paisley. Third edition. 



OU List of New ruMicaiions* 


Tliotidibs m tlw Lord's Prayer ; by the 
late AAoteir WUsofD, M» 0 . of Ncwcasslc. 
l8trio, U. «d. 

IScryncyis on mtaniatinfr subjects ; by Afi.- 
misters belom|dng to the 'as luiiti k\uuiI 
ISInio. 5$. 0^ The Sermons m this \u]> 
tune are by the Reverend T)is V i\\<-on, 
l^cddie. and Jamieson, Mts-.r> slia^v, IJtl- 


iTtift, Mar^h iJI, Brown (of Biggur,) M*Kt’r- 
row, Ihiiderson, lljiy, i>i>n,ild 1 rostr, 
Btaltiu, I'houisun, ni>d iialniLr. 

'I'ht V^ncal 1V1( lodits <if Scotland, ^irranfr- 
id loi the piano loiti oi haifi, \ lohn, 4Uid 
^lolon(dlo; bj Natli. Low. S». 

Tails, by the iiutbor oi “ Utitiam,” A.l 
i M)l. L‘Jnio. 


*Vitu /'otefifn It'.Jf/tA', iftijjorlcd hy Tit'ultd and IVnit.., Soho Square^ London. 


l>f Uoiirniseaii\, Hi^toire des Guems dc 
la Vendee et dos ^■lu>u.^ns di’puis I’annrc 
17*>2, jii-()Vn, j j IJ \ols Svu, -tT, JOs. 

lln^ou, llistoire di? Fiance, dquns Pham- 
moiid, jns<|ii’ i! la, 'Jj (‘’Trie iiuin*e, du llcgne 
dc l.oui- -Will. (> \ol i<\o. X3. 

JkniKim, Kssfii H 'storitiiie bur le ivgne 
<li.’ C If. Svo. lOs. 
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.rad'iit.* par M.M. St Thomas ct Jaiirtirct, 
*'ul. i. Svo. (to be completed in H vols.) Os. 
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Hs. fid. 

Let'uro tie Village, Ilidoirc MTihibk*, 
tVrite par Christian Sunplu’iu-., Sacrisiain ct 
bcilcaux de rogliHC dT'-aunrent., ct publn^c 
par V. MiiiioL l‘?mo. .‘ts, 

Vincke, 'I'lihlcau do I'odnum-tration iii- 
leiieure de la G ramie- Brctaii^ne. Svo. Hs. 
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Su^ii. The demand for tlie finer deseiiptions conthn»x“' stcadj, and the prhe, an* 
uiaintAincd, Tlie ]m<-es for infiTUW qiialiucs way Iiowcscj he qiinlLtl lower, and the laks 
dull. 'I'h'* boklcis arc, however, not inrluicd to sell ai a furiher reduenor. or piiie, imi 
<h> they hold an anticipation of higher pmc.. It is txtiviuclv pi‘)b.i\)li. tiuit tlie pim- of 
^ugar may remain nearly about their prc.scnt lei J. tin uit, one huml, it ii. kramii that 
Sugar is wanted on tiie ('outinrnt of Funipe- I>n the wther, the oMuinc ]>ri ssiiic ulnch 
the difficulty of the times ticcasious upon all ranks in this comifty, ivo^t teiui grcalJv lo 
k^fien the consumpt of this article. Ihis is. then fore likely to tend ti» ile;»ri-s the maihii, 
.'i'. ixiucli a.s till- former camie would tend to raise it- The gre.itei ]>rop<iTitii}i ot tJie crops 
lor thii year will now .soon be iirrived in Britain. Those cn»j). art- not more than ai i.r< 4 .;e, 
and scarcely tliat in many cidoniei.. Considerable ]mrcliai9C‘L. of l.uiiqis and iteliiieiLi Su- 
gars have- been reported, and at liighcr prices.— are heavy ot sale, ami iierhn- 

ing The pnccs of (’ofTec arA subject to euiistanl fliutuatioii*- ; hut upon ilw 

whole, the market for this article may be stated to hv IhiJy, and tlie piitcb (.oii.suler<tbl> 
vulvanced. The demand Irum the Continental market eiilirdy regulates the price of ttiis 
article ; and as the consumpt of (^ofTce on the l^onttneiii is constantly iTicTea.sing, fair 
prices may be confidently anLiripated for this article. At the Kanie tiujc, the souj'ces of 
supply are great. From Jamaica, St Domingo, Batavia, At. the quantity importi 4 I is 
very great; nor it, the injjjorlcr likely to make much ut imjioumg llik lU'tick', particularly 
when we consider the Ingh price that is paid for it in tfii* countrici where it is produced. 

■ ■■.—Co/trni. Since our last, the iaIcs of Cotton arc grcr.lly increased, and the pruts .id- 
vanced. I'lie 'the week ending the 7th August, ut lavcrpool, amounted to 12,WK) 

Ixqp;, two-tliM^W which was for the trade. In i.endon. and in (j>Ja.sguw, the dL'm.tnd 
Wat- equally awHtURted. The increasing impurtativni terms in some mcabuic to be checked. 
The imports into Liverpool to this period last year, were 272,387 bags. This year, to the 
same period, it is 27fiJ13 bags, ranking only 3,72C of an ir crease at this port, which is 
tin* gtpat rnqiorinm of the Cotton trade. Tlic qu.'uititv, liowevw, cvpcctftl from the 
i.'iutwI'btattM, IS, wr uiuhrstond, wciv great. Cintbcroihci hiind, ihs. qnniitity from the 
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Kust Indicfl ib likely to be luucli less than form^y. The Cotton madketf UMiy- 

fairly be nilculiital to have seen its lowest point; and, from inany drcaiiQUrtftndcss, 
probable that no great advance can take place upon it, - ' , 

In ollter articU’s of cornTnerce, it is difhcult, from the ]>timIiaT state of tnn 
world, to state any thing very certain or very sabsl’actury. From the low pirtces of 
krcai^ It has attracted the notice of speculators, and some sales have been effeetfid. 
continue*? in fair TC([ucst. The Grain market, from the uncommon fine appearance of 
the *i()p70aclung liarvc^t, and the very fai'ourable wi'ather, is generally on the decline. 
fni>fi arc rather dull. The market for Oil is m an uncert^un ‘state, .mJ de- 

pends upon the next accounts fn)m Uie dittcre’nt fisheries. TaUow is very dull, amt on 
the decline, ///mi continues heavy, and prices nominaL Brandy is held at the jnescut 
<|uoi itions, in cxjject.ition6 of sm advance. 

The revival in the demand and prices of Cotton mfty be considered as the ibrciunnei' 
^llf rcl’<'l' to the coniniercidl world, the dislrcs£. upon W'hich has been so long and ao great, 
Still that relief i.- not going to be so rapid nor w>’ great as iiiay be anticipated. TJic ac- 
I’ountv fhjni foreign markets are in general very iiniavourable, particularly from the 
ITiiiti-d Stntcs, and all tliose markets connected with South America. To the ktier tlien* 
is n\a i’*f i.niallfat prospect of any immediate or pennanent relief. The markets of the 
woild^eoiii g] lit red V 1 th Rnlish productions; and unless a diTei cut .system is adopted 
alingtther in tnide, nothing hut misery and ruin niU't he the con.sccjuence.s. (Jur maiiu- 
i’actureis (for otir menhunts are now supplanted and driven out of rheir iiftual markets) 
inav for a year ur two follow a g.^y phantom in imnicnbi* exports ; but when they begin 
to opcct. and when tluv perceive the returns, how bitter will be their disappointment, 
loss, ..nd regret I Nor can it be otherwise till they confine tliemsclvcft to ihcir Imsincss, 
and ceaH- to bccoiiu exporting merchants, and allow tkost who know the markets, and 
wlnit the e inaikels reiiunc, to supply these equal to their wants— the interest and the 
e-xperivuie ol tlu* hitter will pTCNi'iit them from greatly exceeding— the nmnufactun’T wdi 
iiiaruifiir’ure no more than what consumers require — he will be witboiit tho.se enormous 
.''t<.(h . of gooils, which, when cinbiirraismcnts m trade come on, sweep his c.ipital thiough 
his h.fids from depreciation in value, without taking into account the losscb in trude from 
bad delMs and long pajmeiits. Another and perhaps a greater evil ii, wbeie wealthy indi- 
viduals, abandoning, wt may say, the hasinee*- whicli tliey had followed during the greater 
pun of thfii lives, and in whiih lhe> liad made their fortunes. When these iiuiividuuls, 
to throw .til fithti hmuhlor compi'liiiii** at a distance, rush heedlensly, ami wiihnul eitlici 
gciur.vJ kntiuiudgc or ojicnonce, into every bi-anch of business— extend their trau.suction.s 
to every qiwrtiT of the globe, and glut eviTy market, then ruin must march upon' the re- 
gular tiiultr null rapid Strides ; while tJie mighty cause remains only to be swallowed up 
the la^t, and tliat Ins fall may become more conspicuous Jf wc look around the com- 
nuTri.il world, how umch mischief will wc perceive arise to individu.ds and to the public 
fui 'j this iau,-e. Another thing, our manxifacturers must, m ti'cir future operations, at- 
tenil more to the quality of their articles. To beat others out of the market with low 
prices from making inferior articles, can only do for tlic moment, and is a trade in whidi 
no ono ever wa*? ultimately' a gainer. It is the sure way to Io.se the trade altogether, ami 
force It into the hands of foreign nations whose articles aie of a supciior qiulity, thougli 
at the same time of a sjuperior price. The consumer will not always nor long give away 
hi.s iTKiney for that from which, in the use of it, lie can gain no satisfaction. Also, in 
times ol'prijsperitv, the manufacturing interests, in all tlieir brandies, but particularly in 
the ( oiton manuractures, must fall upon and adopt stc'.adily some general plan for saving 
to, or (ompdlmg those ihcy employ as workmen to save and lay apart for their su]>poit in 
tlu evil day, (for such, at .stated periods, and in a greater or lesser degree, will tome 
round in evei 7 mannfactilring country,) part of the fruits of their biboiir. TIil-h would 
not be a difficult matter, and it is one would save iiiuth misery, and one wliich would 
dash from the hands of factious demagogues, treason, and revolution, the U>rch of dibcoa- 
tent, disorder, and destruction. (.rnliHS sometlimg of this kind is done — done immcdutcly 
and eflcctuulJy — all that Uie other branches of the community can do, is but a drop in the 
biu’kff to remove the evil, while it leaves a deep root for diKConleut, and a wide liild for 
laismg up jealouMcs and ill will hetwixt two mighty classes of the community, whuJi,Tor 
tlie welfare' of all, ought to be united. Not to adopt a me.isuxe such as this, u» to toiupcl 
the landed and other interests in the community to become manuiaeiuicre, and, in 
Kiiglantl, by means of tlic poor rates, to enable those manufacturers lo beat all othc. com- 
petiLors out of the market, who have not the same resources to pay their workmen. Add 
to all lln‘>, the consideration, that all that is done, either by poor-iatcs er general Mibscrip- 
tions, only piiliiatc— but removes not, and never can remove, the evil, w bile it engenders 
strife Sind nTiiiuosity in tlie working classes agamsi all those who have property, and who 
move in a superior sphere of life. 

^J'o remedy lliesc evils must he a work of time. But it is a work must bo set .'ibout 
prudently, but firmly : or if'suft'iTed to incri'usc, it will lorce il>i'U‘ inl'> public notice, and 
ufion pulilic considcmtion, in colours more apjtolliiig, aiid in consequences more aluriuuig, 
than those whi' h .“it present appe.ir. 
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HI It J 11 {ton I itr ll in luiit iituiir 

M«i 11 ( 11 iKl( 11 frtMrr 

lyiilld U launton giour 

Miilltncux J r liMrpiiiI mcrilunf 

MiVirs f Vainoiitli tiur hint 

Millur J W iiii/Tiii iiDptr 

sunn F Mrai’fcrlli H \ i tin nhinf 

!• 1 JI lUrti U I ir 

1 h I ) y 1 1 il l I ) ] ir m 1 1 I 

I ill a U I lltsnidi (OiK i 

II Kii H IliHuin wiiM much in( 

1 »rl I iiillUm s M>tt)n f,l u inikti 

I tr Un ( I h I iiitt ell ipi t 

II th iiH F lliistol sh II bi htr 

1 ll 1 \ Durl II 1 I p Uni Ui 

|{diK>kls H f I itirlHir f,h hilKnlHliu 

}Kv> 11 H ( inniiKul Dill 

nohiils R Silloi I s))in>KM|ir 
Ft It u A k WinihiMrf^, ( r i i 
lUlltbHu H Muili ^iivP'" > 

Id iWli r kwniMi Rj'nr* i 
ki 1 I K I 1 u |K I n T ' 1 1 
Siiith, H Kibw irih unlit r 
ski hnoii H 'she Hit Id, f,n i u 
Sill Hi, W Wnstol tiinixi niuiliiiK 
Sn lib I J’lilii I lilt htiii t I dor 
Snilhun I Sti iihiin biUi 
'•initJ ml for th j rii t s s u i itl 
*-pih»ft I (l 1 IKOl isb 14 ihlfML 

si«d 4 Nfis il) s ml, I H(u ill r 
I nil 1 11 ll itli ( I > i nifirU r 

I 111 I 11 It I XI ll (dr 

Ib 111 11 It I IH \ii (1 InnlHi mriih'ints 

H ill ) I I III thii p t til 1 

H 111 I H I 1 ll sruii t ll 1 d r 
WitliuiH idl"i)li M Un I II h nv, fail lb 
V^ 1 )Lht \\ ( Inppii Blind fshniiiiir 
\\ ll nth s| 1 IK t d i 

H II tU I (M iiilF 1 ill Riitil bill rs 
H dku \V Il\r1 111 u 
HilkHi I iluiii ( ni I ' r ( ll 

1 K 



0SaP McffUfer. — Commercial Jit port UAiifl; 

AtfifABSTiCAL List of Scoich DAWKnuPTCii s, announced between 1st and Hist 
July 1619, extmctdl ironi the bMinhur^h Ga/sttu. 


AiiehtmaJo and CkuthbcttMm, ntrrhuits m (Jtis 
AitWi and ISttthixnUNm. soU surMMitff imU 
mi'otMitflconmni 

Aikmt« UaMndoet and Co. raiuo piintir^ imt tmi 
tduintf, OUoKfrnwt and \i( h M lenulnt , nun li int, 
and Kobcit 1 omi, rchidiuf' at < iu(t, 
TK^tr st)€itlibl<Uii, Iviool tilt indiM liul partiurs 
ol that ii mil n < 

\iiUisoti uid M'Dwdl iDoUsilki*. 1 (liiilmTgh 
ftl III, V\m pm I r uicl ] i b<ish(r, I tliil in ?i 
lliiit null, 1 hn, dt ikr in cl ini 1 dinliuri(ii 
111 IT, M(,\. anjit, tiiiiiK nuka, .uul Inulder, 

NiW l0\MI ( Il'-'IIV 

R icIiN, \Ti1iii , ml < 11 m rilniiK • d 

)( 1 Miia nil bii HU n till pUiiid ot ->1 \ (it 

iiiil. 111 till. \Vi 1 riiiiic iM) itr till iiini (d Dan 
n 1 1 (I iiiuL Vitl I I JJ nil i\, liihii llai 
(li\, )iuu( 1, ill I ]>aiiiil ilnmiit thui ot Uumu 
cli\ idu il p irtiui nL s lul tonip iiiy 
111 ili« iiid lirisdilc iiuiihuit , (iljKgovia and 

I I lU ]hN-( ill IS Ui |IUU\ I III il 

Jinn i> )ohii 111 Hu mucluuil Mt dcolor jn 
1« till Ihiih 

Ih Ih iiiiu , till ulur it \\Lni\ BK uhlitld 
iink, Jiilin, ami to tntion spiniuis^ i iltmi, 

( 1 1 1,1 ii 

(rulin' Anil iml ( o mirchint inla>miis, 
(■lisi,ii\i niA \rih t rnutnrland hilui M Nuuil, 
till imti\ iilunl path (Mr tiicrciii 
( uiniitiphiiii IS HI niaitulutiitu an I t{ti-ii\ (<tiN> 
Mm 

Dtinlop. kolin, man ifiutunr uf and dealei in ironf 
it ( ImU 111 71 S\ork 

l>i 1 , liihn btokullit, lluh s<r(*<t Fdntlniiifli 
UUiiiirniik Pm vink ( oiiipMt>, and thi itiicn 
lilt 1 i III n(l>\ < citnpim, unit <■(. ngc Ilnmn util 
till 111 Inn III th inliviiiinl p ntnirs there tf 
lorristii Miiliron nitliivu in tc hunts, (ilt 
, nul W liliaiu Vndi'snn and ilb ini I ir\ u , 
till mil nluul luitners thuMit 
(iiihiii \Us mi I ( otnpait) nu rcliuith, tilts niu* 
III I i.iri>ini; on burner nl (omiption Uuv, 
NtuI niiitl nil' iin let the hriii iii ( nhi n, M m 
N II inili 111 I ms mil \l x tiiituni ntii 
ih II II (ircciHKk and luhii M Niinll uui 
iln 1' mtilisT lu, till ind n (nil piitmis iliui^ 
Kill u III 1 1 III spu t d II kdnhiii, Il 
liitili I'lll mil ( itit] iM till hints (rlwiotit 
111 M liitti NidUiii id limn M Xitcin 
t 1 ilU III ' p 4 ih t t 1 tl I 

ill II \l III nil rr ( ''1 ( I is^ ou 
M \i I it I dll 111 iih nl tila at 
AIlnlMi I’lUr, shiHUiakii n d leather im»u hint. 

( lly vr 


Mniin, (•( rpe iiu'rehont nul iiienl di tlet, Siwur 
nip'hiiiii, by Detiulie 

Maiitridi, loMph stelU, niiil ( oinpim , dvers iL 
(lennii, near (li is(;uu , iTid Joseph *'ttlli Matt 
frtdi, dytrtlieu, aji iitdiviilinl piitmr tluitof 
M'lToiialel and M'Rluu], imrei inis, (iIismu tml 
lliigh M Donald and Duneoii M I'huil, in lui 
(111 It fuirlmis ihiriul 

MiuituUu, (mlbruth an 1 1 utiipni) , liUikIiiu . 
(•I isffiiM ntiel llobt M uiiuiiu , ) iiiii s (11111011111, 
.laiins ftoliLrtmn, and (iior^n L evils M ire It, the 
indu idu d iinrtnr nt tht i(>i)r 
M‘Kin/i(, vie 1 ntcrihint, (ilu'^em 
M'Donileh Itiiiiald, nuiih nu, (dt (pus 
M‘Kiit/u, Alev jun ni(>rehint, Jn\ nu 
Morrison tiLoif'i iind (0 <ioap in niiil utiiiu 
111 I me nh nils, Uoniiinfjtou, ne^ir 1 e ith 
I'anI, 1 ) vitu i, iloth UK'-ihaiil, Cireenoek 
Held, \mliiu, nitihiiil, ( lwi{(>w 
UiheiUin inii liflicv, wine and spun dei'ir 

(iltsmi V 

Rosi 1 liomas, men hint Montiosi 
s (in \ , M III s irpi on ili u pi I ( In /ou 
sitil iimts, larvu and riUUi, 1 inu s sin el 
teluihiiipU 

‘1 iihii M IntMi And ( im in pint h di 1 < 1 i 

M*u as 1 1 iiipine uiul \\ ilt 1 i I vl >i \l s 
M luiei III Jotni ( on 11, a inheiliiil 
Wilson ml Hill, iti nun hull (A oee 11 1 
\\ in W il nt iliU nuTih i It tu 1 tti ui 1 iiif 
putmt 

DIMlirND^H 

Ihoeii Wm lilt h itdse m nuiihtnt ' \ »hl* 
tiiielpi J dinhtirph hv Ltueul llroMii 1 1 I 

|H I 1 101) I III \ll{ list 

Ihuihtrs Ikteid, (till ( ( iiooM* n tniMinin di I 
]uis. I oekrilu l)> liiorM MoiihatuiHi iiui 
el ml Dll 1 Jilts 

llelir, Win le it itr nu uli n Dilluth tiv Vn > 

( ru, it 7 ti() thui - |s t ^il |>(rp(imd 1 I si j i 
(lUidiu I nW II ilheniii ( il 111 irnu ent iiiirt 
irs 1 I f leWtnt inul i lounlit i ihi u 
— ai hnildieidi nd Mth Vu iisl 
(dill s ( ilin Hurt) n ilreelnit h\ fis h|ui ' 
eet 1 ileii-ls pu pound >lh Viif 11 I 
Mdehell lim ttnin, M \iu ms bv ( hull 
( Intstu, unlLt siiihiii 

MitilicU Mix 111 nil r iml < ittli it ih r in I 1 1 U 
I t ot I Iter in tn Dleil llulehis 11, trie nan 
VKidtin— a I tni diMdiml 
heoit hii't 11 d l omimu, tiiim is, Kill tiipili u , 
bj Win Inrlis Vriliovxy, he I In 


ruixBum.n — \M. i. 



Wlicat. 


Bully. 



C) it$. 

1 1, 

Oh.Od. 

1 t. 

UK 

Od 

1st, 

... i N Od 

yd,, 

.. ..ih Od. 

id. 

. . Os 

Od. 

2d, 

. . ii Del. 

,W„ 


ski,, 

0. 

(M. 

.kl,. 



Avtiaf^e ot Whtil, Xl . I7 . lO^d, 


Ppofte A. Ri fin > 

iM, D(l> 

2U, ... (ht. 

Hil 9iK 0(1 


Tt/t 9th i/^ -lv„r. 3r 

Bttf (171 «/. pu Um Quaitcin 1 oaf . ♦ Os. lOd. to Is. Otl. 

Mutton .... (I. (ill. (0 Oh. H»l Potatf fs (W Ih.) . . Os, (ul, to 1. Od- 

1 inih, pertpiirUr * ih. Od to htl. Biitti r* ptr lb. . . Is 4tl. to Ov Od. 

\til (>s. (mI to Oh. Nta 'siii (luto. . . 1 Id to Ds Del. 

roil Os. (Ml Eo Os. 7(1. Ditto, pti stont . SJOs, Od. to Oi. Od. 

Tallow, per Stone . lOs. (XI. tolas. Od. 1 pi r du<en . .Os. 9il. to (K. Od. 


HADDINGTON — Ai o, 6. 

V\ he It B irJpv. Oats. Peahc. Beans. 

Isf, .. pi Od 1st Cd 1st, ‘41>(7d M,,.... 2K(?d. Id ?Hs.Od- 

8d, t7 Oil id,,. -?0, Od 2d lOs Od ?d,. . .21s Od. 2d 20s Od. 

3d,. (Kl td, . 27s. Od 1*1(1, . 17s Od lu, ISs Od 3d Uk Od 

Aseri;! in W heaS tl K' (• is. 
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lifji* nil r. — Md(orolog nal UepwU 


0^ 


London, Cmn rvdiango. Jug. 2. 


\Mi( It 1)( 1 
I- in 

I) I lllIK 

\MuU . . 

1 itii 
hull f;ii 
Hvi 

1 II c 
H nil V 
1 >u 

Supi rfiiu 
Mill 
1 lie 

H j, l»t 1 I 
M 1 1 
MJiit 


if to i 
oil ( 
0 til o 

I) to 0 
0 to (I 
( » t > 7f 

'til ( 
o t ) ( 

111 '/ 
0 Ui ( 

I] to 0 
to to 7J 

0 Ui ti 

1 >1 >» 
0 t ) i 
1 ti> 4( 




I) 1 ri 
S I 11 IJ Ulb 


4^ to 
(iro 
(111 


iKl 
1 1 II 

I ml Oatb 
I me 

1 olxiil d) 

I K 

1 into do 
1 lilt 

1 lour, p Ilk to to 
Sa luU Oto 

\iirlh( ountrv Oto 
Pol ai 1 0 to 

ill 111 0 to 


tl 1 1 
Oto 
2 to 
Oto 
7 to 
0 to 
.0 to 
U to 




Lher^pool, Julg 31. 

id M (/.] 


» it * 4 

V I'lO IbH (Pe i « » tifT 40 0 to 50 O 

1 iipaih 10 Mo J t f Jtuo. P twt*10 0 to -2 0 

»c til It ( t 11 t I loin, liiUplUlx, 

Wtlsi . DOKi OOP KOIb IlncOOOlof 0 
rush, mw 10 0 to 10 i -\i.loii(1)> 5 j 0 to it 0 

Doiit/u »o (i to 10 I In^ln - J I Oto * 0 

Wiimar 10 t l » lO 1 ^ ' ‘■ri p 11 (tiJOO 
\iniiiLUi Kill » ( “■/' ’ ' 1 ^ 0 

iJiictiti. 1 0 to 1 I* ^ . ‘ 1 * 


'1 1 ll irn V, ptr 1 0 II -> 1“ '' 

o' 1 uplibh,Lnn(l 1 1 1 1 ) < 7 “ ‘ 

( » MBitinc > I to I o[liloii il,p 


Sifidi, ^c.~^Ait^ C. 


M t II mn 
\\1 li 

1 

I 111 ips 
— Vm 
-\ill w 
( nr 1 i\ 
t I i > 


0 to 
0 to 
I ) 1 1 
0 to 


0 t 

to Tl 


* I * 

II Ileini ui >0 to 
< I 1 111 I 1 mnli >i t » 
)iNin UrStl — i» 

to 
10 I to 
IJOl 


0 IU(j,ns 


II 1 1 1( (lour lUd, 


0 — W 1 it< 
0| ( 1 nil 1 

01 ill till 


\c V It l|HsiLd 141 tl i — 


Malting 
0 lush 
0 Sinlih 
0 I on jLii 
0 Mahp )fl 
I 1{\C, lor 
Oitfi pir I'l II 

I I'liUish 

* Siiulilltl 

— Wcl h 

• ^ 1 IKll 
— ' i 11 lun 

“ I <11 ifcii 
li dlls j 1 (ir 

— 1 1 n ii h not 1 

’ In h n 0 tj 1 

— 1 HI } I q I I 

- Bo Uiifc 10 0 l 
It i| 


] I 


II 

1 1 0 


S t 

_t ( t 


.DM If J*"'' 

<> 0 to 1 0 

> 0 t i 1 h 

1 0 f t no Jiutte i, Ji f. \ 

’ll 0 to i 0 Bull 1 1 1 u t s 

lull t . nto 

f to I t "^nv \ H to 07 

t t } I ^ rt ml II w 0 to 0 

( t 1 0 1 I li <1 t to 0 

( I ) 1 1 1 1 li I It 0 

1 ) t ( 111 1 liiu 

I to ■? 0 — p I rif 1 
I ork ] I il 
( II I I V 
0 I I 
sh t tills 
(111 
IX tl L 


0 


0 


h j ( }• 

I > 1 1 i > 

h 10 s; 

l 1 to I 
-H t so 

"1 tl f 


J tt Pii(<\ oj Cotn tit Pugh nd and JPa/ s /"n w f/ic liiluin', ludiid tn ilu Wak 
indid2\1hjHJ im<). 


M 


I— IlnM 11 t t — ) ( -.1 

Bill or itii, 0\ ( it — J itini u, 


* -I( 111 

•h ( 1 


A (f i^r Pt I ( < / lit ifidt ( II n m Sut i/k , I / ihc Qa nlii tf I tjd fPim / 1 f i li f Is, 
an I OitvKjl, fuf lid* it M^lls Sr/ // r?/, or 110 /? \ I tHidiqhiis, uf >/i( J tmr 
IPdt s inimn t/fil f jinndn tht 11/5 ) / IslB 

Wheat, t h JOl-Ujt, U rtl -Uirl.j, " "I - ) ts is SI -ream, 12ii 71-1*1X1, IsJd- 
Uuiorlli >h 7d— Oitmu], Ob Od 


Ml TJ OROl.OC.K VL lllPOlil. 


4)i K ] nmit r port will Ire toiinil as lt\ouriblc as our la t ii is uiifti lunlili to tlit idii 
111 in m pr( \ru nil in o ir diin it I lie thtniuniir ti on tl l 1 ( ol I11I3 1 in^ d bifwiui 
12^ iml (li , (iml oil till llsiy Lutwi n 1> uid 60 . Jhr iiiircisc of tunpaitim w is« 
with « 1 w iMiptions pio^rcssivi fioiii tlit bcjinnin4 of tlic n onth Ull the iltli win 11 it 
ri uhtil Its 11 iviiimin, 7 1 klttr tli it diy B did not a nm list to 70 , but stmd rept iN 
tdUatbO, uid ‘i Mom sunk below it dunn;; thi m„ht Mi unxmmm timpirituic 
of ill V v«is SO^ , but tb< mcin of ilit nliilt n omli w is only ri//< di^ric In lui 
til in tilt r/it in oi Julv 1 isf 1 hi mtan dcul> rm^^t ot the thcniiometer is ont dt^et, and 
tbt temperatUK ot spmi{; w iter ont-ttnfh of a dt.t;rir, ltss» th in last }tar 1 Ikic is ils i a 
remarkable toiniuUiict in the mean htiglit of the baronuttr At tea n the n oinin^ 
thiy ire cvartlv iht bamc t > a thoubindth part of in inch, <ind at m,:;ht tht^ differ onl) 
by tour tbousuiidtbs lhi«Ms the more n n irkdblt, as tin ijuimtit) nt i an tin n ir is 
not one-third of what fill in Jiil\ 1 isr )Lir i)n the 1st ot tin month the baromctii stood 
at >. and continued to rise slowly, but dmost profit ssiitly, fill th 1 Jih, w] m it 
stood It id 2 On th it day il be^i; tn to f ill, and contiiiu..d to do so {gradually till tin 
I*UU, when it had hunk to 30 2 On the 1 0th it aqain rose atill more i tpdaily thm bi- 
loii. Hi the nti ot onx tenth in 2t hours, till on the iOth, il stood it UI ^ , wluti i d - 
prission again took plate, which still continues ( Vugust *Mo with the simi iiiiiromnty is 
l)( fore We do not recollect haying c\ct obscued so much ngidantv in tin flue uitinns 
ui the baromitncal column Wt haic egnipuul thni with tin niooiiN pluses, bui cii not 
pel CUM any (onmiuou bctwicn the two. 'Ihc rtoiilts ot the liygroiiictru il observ itions are 
very satisfiutory, as lonhrimng the ociurocy of the laic diseovuitfi in th it b anJi ot me- 
teorology The point of the dtposiuoii at 10 ui the moining inmudes exictly with the 
me in minimum tiinpii itun. At 10 m the iicning it is 1 7 lowir, owing to the deposi- 
tion of dew tliat In (picntly took place between simsit and that hour, ind bv wliiQb.the 
poiiii ot saturation w is ncicb&anly ndueed liuth the abbolute and relalue hunuditv ei 
the an 1^ uu leased tmee the niuntli of June. 





2^fffisier»’^Hrffeorolo^iral lirjiorf. 


f Aug. 


jVI UTi-soKO LOGICAL TablEj fj'frat^td Jrom the Rrirhtcr fyyi on ihe Hanks of 
the Taytfii}fr miks east from rcrth. Latitude 6ii'^ ijy, LU ration iK^fcet, 
JuiY IflIJi. 


Means. 


THERMOMETER. 

Degrees. 

TllEKMtiMl TKIl. 

Degrees. 

Mean of groatcsi daily heat. 

. 67.0 

Maximum, 

tilth day. 

, 710 


. M.‘i 

Mttmnuiii, 

Ht 

i'J * 


. 61.7 

1 owi’sL iruiMiiintii, 

hth 

61.0 


. . fi't.i 

Highe4t inininmin. 

V.5il 

. 1.0 0 


. .V).l 

highest, 1(1 V. M. 

'Jllh 

, 71.0 


. .* 18.6 

laiwest ditto. 

.7(1 

y>.o 


.Vl.(l 

Highest, 10 P. M. 

t.‘.7d . 

. 62 O 

Whole r.inge or thurinunii.iui , 

467. > 

Lowest ditm 

l.f . . 

17.0 

Mean dail> ditto 

1 1.1 

(iiealrst range lu 

t hoills, '21st 

9' . 

........ tcinperutuie nl spun,; w.ilet. 

. .'it*. 1 

Least ditto. 

. 'Joih 

. h. * 

1) VllOME TEH. 

liiehc^. 

BAROMETER. 

Inclit 1 . 


Mean of Il> A- M- itewp. of mei . <».T) . iSl.SfIT 

10 P. M. (letup, of mer (i3) . ISI.SHO 

both, (temp of mtr. t»*ij . l>'».s7o 

hole r.in^e ot b.itiiim’tur, . . l.'STi 

Alo 111 ditto, clunofT the (tuv 077 

iiii>lil, , . .( 70 

in hours, . . . ,117 

HYt.IlO.MKTL’U. Dcprecs. 

Ham m jm*hi*<, . . , . 14' >(• 

F\,ipoi.itJoii ill ditto, .... V.'. >) 

'Mc'iiid.iiU I i.ip >1 itioii, , . , .i)'>S 

Leslie .^Itan, 10 V V. . . . .-'h.O 

10 I*. M. . . . 1.1 1 

iHith '(>.7 

Anderson. Point ot Dep 10 \- M. . .'il. * 

lOP.M. . MhJ 

tiotli. . sSl.l 

UcuL IliiiK d. 10 V M. . 710 

KM*. \1. . Hl.t. 

both, . IJ 1 

(in. luiii^ in lOiituh. m.ui.H) ^.^I .'oi 

10 P M. .-ts 

Ijolh, . »t 




Eiiinnrs. 


Hijihest, 11) A. M. . lOth . 

1.oui*<t ditto, , loth . '-’'.no 

Highest, 10 P. M. . '.'MU . .10.-' i» 

Lonkfisi ditto, - joi'i . i?'». . 

(•lentest v.uigi in t! 1 iiours, 1 ,tli . .1 > i 

I.eabt ditto, . . '.")th , . ' 

HVfJHHMFrr.K. Degiiii 
Leslie. Highest, tO \.M. 7tfi . >0 ) 

Lin,i...t dltt >. 7d , . o 

Ilinliist, III I*. M. .I’l . 11 

.. , l.oiv(i,r ildto. Lit . I 

\mUivn). P. ot Dip, r, in \ M. . tth t i o 

Lo\«i.v il ito, ‘dll I 0 

lliphed, lOl'.M. 'id »s f; 

I oui >-1 dllto, IMIli 1 

UiM.lhmi Hn hisljo \,M id o,<i 

Iiiiilitlo, 7ll> >>o 

<.u.ifist. Ill V.M. i.‘d 'll" 

liaid.tli), li)t)i t (I 

Woi'.U)0euh iM.tiM iti t,| I \.M. 'Uh .^sl 

It idiito, ofii I, 

.. l )( d> '.lot, M, 'll . 1 II 

Li II t iiiM >, llifh ii , 


rail dajs, Jl , niiny dav , 7. Wuul ntst of incndui , lo , c,ibt of ini taliaii, S 


All II ojioLOtHt'AL 7’Aij| n, i’tfHicftyt ffoiii Hit U<iu\ftr Itfi a! Fihti/u,/ih, tn 
thi Ohu rratof C dloh^hUf. 


N.IJ.— 'nu’(>liserv,itiiit»'«.it tnadi* Itvie** ioct)' da\, at nine tiVloek, torn imhi, and f.nir ti'ilod , 'ithr- 
lunm. i lie second 1 1 iscuatiDii 1)1 t!ie .ith uioiMi, in the hist eoluini , is taken bs tin llt^i.itr 
J lteniioji.iU'1. 


July 1 1 






iM.'i.) ^ 

- 1 ir? I 

..I ,M S» ■ 

■ M. II 

i\. 'jOt 

" iM.t.O* 
,A. Ih 
fij M.-is 

H'K 

M.57 

A. 41 
M.hl 
V.4'i 
M..ih 
\. jO 
M.M) 

\ lA. ,l 

ITA 




14J 




F.in toieii. , 

■|slii>»<isaUer 


V.W. ( |/md> 


.JU M h()>j, 

.jijii. '.hr 

'nh! V I I }'* '^howiri. 


.-.'.lO A. V) f ) - 

.yoi \i.t.7i 

.501. M,hh1 ' 
.Alt. 


.*ldn M.iili ) 
J..1 1 A. t.,) i 
.(.()> 

.7h(» A. 61 f 
.h1,i,M.(.'J 1 

,770'M.61> 
.7.50, A. (104 
.«15 M.i ] 1 1 
1.71 

.SKIO t.A«r 

..mM.h7\ 

.WillA.Ol f 
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BIUTHS, JLIllKIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


niuTits. 

Jun 1. (<ord 111 House, Kcntdh lowii, the 
vdi ol rhi P \ 11 iia,sniiih, .mon, htuig hti 
I If. hit ( nth I lui ( 

Hi. At I linbunli, the ladx of Hoar- Vimiml 
Ottt ly, I’ommaiidt I in oinef. a dAughtrr 

•Ji At stilling ( istlt , the lady ot < njrt. Bibhop, 
40th regiment, 11 t{aughlf>r. 

— At llargally. tiu* Indy of John Maekie, Esq. of 
Dii|i,all>, siuughter 

iT. At Diimnorc, Mrs ( ainpbell, a wn. 

— At Tmrbolton* Mre Archibaid Hood, of her 

twilfth Mtui 

70. Ai Unrusttjn Ciencent, Ddinbiirgh, tin lady 
0/ 1 apl John 1 homson, FI, N. a daugfaier. 

— \t f ilinburgli, Mw Haiuiiay, Jfiaoox n struct, 

^rv lean Snou* k, aged 46 , muimfi at Ti pres, 
the iTiithir pn xioti.ly ol fixe ehildieii, has been 
ddixiiixl ol thr i inori ihiidreii, two iiinlcs'ind 
<ine lenirili , llxi fn ( ilitld, a mule, wiw iKim at 
half piMthrviii, A. M on ihc JOtli Join , tli« m 
( xuul,aUniah,cui tin ^OLb.athall im Mwo, A.M , 


mid thf* third, a male, riie iMim ilay.at (hree, A M 
Tilt lootliir and Uirtp inliuite art* tloiiu* wi II 
Ja/v 1 M (inmuml Jloust, Mrs Hojii lolin 
•tone ot Annandali , u bon and heir, 

2. At Howard i*Uct!, Mrs Prinrle, a daughfer. 

,7. At Hamomie IIou«e, I ifhsliire, tlie Jady of 
panics Hi not, tw. of Kanioruu. a Min, 

— At Edinburgh, thi lady ol Mr J. Il, Wiihart, 
auigcon, 7 otk i'luu., 4 son 

I. At Ki-riybaoh, Mrb 1 Itintog, | liaa Manw, a 
•on. 

T ^ ®y|hhilTgh, Mrb J. B. Oracie, a daughter. 
♦5. Mr* Murray, MfdxtUr btieet, Lditihuigh, a 

' 7» Mn John JlUsseU, Geotge Street, Eihnburgh, 
a daughter, 

10. At Lpith, Mn Captain Riuuoec. roxal uaxy, 
adaughUr. 

•— At Tintiii, Mm TtallaidyuL o) ]*huuIiope, a 
bon. 

13. At BidgiUiK (‘ntuge, tIu ladynt LieuUnant* 

CVrinnel I>axld torlMs, a«nii. 

— At Kilhryde Caitlo, Lady f ampbell,^ hon. 



ISIO.*] licfristcr — Mnrrittffes aiui Dva/hs. 


1 1. Al Mayuc, tlic latly of Colonel Hay of \\ cs- 
tcrtun, a scm. 

— • \(dr llnmplon, ISTrs U. Bnoj*. n son. 

I(i. At lIouiKiwooit Mouse, the kuiy of Captain 
Collison, royal navy, » il.nif<hiei. 

— In S.u’kvtiU stud, I iiihlin, ihi lady of .TanuM 
Traill Hall, a duu('lit( r. 

I!). At schivas, A)it'i<l(vn,sliire, the lady of Alex. 
VorlXM Irvine, K,sq. a son. 

20. At NcwinRton, LdinburRh, Mrs Mowbray 
.stciilioiise, a son. 

V 1 \t stiandwii'k rku’c, KdinburRh, the l.»A> of 
.Tohii Iloui^las, ot Lochoihy,:i d,iuLHitfr. 

— \i M.iiUuld, l'.<is(-rod(l, MisAiiilcrson^ a sou* 


MAlMtlAfiFS. 

Jiinr’K At I*orl-(«la^'ow , ('.'.jitmi Robert ftil- 
kiusoM, til I'k'oiiora, tlauRlitiT ul 11. 11 row ii, Ksti. 
l*ort Ml.uirow. 

'..*'1. At Moierudd, ne.u Mieiilecn, .Inhn Ciinieron, 
F.sil. siirRi-ttn, R. N'. to Kli/.a, only (Lmghter of 
.Andn w I'hiui, Fsij 

'JS \f Dundee, Holiert Stirling Oraham, 
iif IvLiie ildrum, to Mu'. M iry-Anii Joluon, ehUat 
ilui{>liti>r of lohn fobson, K'li of Jfo-t mount. 

— At 1 iM'Tpool, ilu lies James Maegowan. 
masii'T of the .aeiwlem^, Seel Street, to Mins Sus.in- 
uah .lacksoii, ot the eounts ol VN estinort Luul. 

‘J'J \t RiiMoli Mouse, llolH*it Cirr. 1 mi. eldest 
•.uiiol JohnOrr, 1'.^ Dublin, to Kliaa, (liiiiuLur'Ii- 
l r of tin. I no M lib ini tin, r-i]. oi H iKton. 

— At t r-ugleitb Mimse, William I kmmr. C.,!- 
IiMiihet, Cupar, t'l MeJeii, el<lest daiigliier ol ,\k\. 
Uonar. Fsij. of U.itlio, banker in Kilinburgh. 

.lull/ 1 \t tiallonaeli, Dueald V’amnh 11, l\q. 
iuti Ol 1 .l.indrd-, to J.uu. eldist (•aiigluirof the 
J,il< Catiiek Maeiloiipal, r.M| ortkilJanaih 

■j \t Corsho, Holiert Allan, f m| oi MtaAbeirs 
Hill, f<* Hela-ie.-i, dmghli'rol ll’i. diMnwl John 
L.iwne, Ks(|. of l.ouherDot. 

), \i Dvmfernilmt , Mr skAtnes DniK'k, mer- 
ilKuil, to Mis. Jessit MuKolni, yoimgfsl (Liiiglitei 
of the l.ile Finlay Maliolni, Inewei thou 

I) .At KrtmlrnTRli, Mi Menr\ tutndon t'olktul, 
to CiaiM', only dii'iphtei ol Mr Thomas Utloliri.t, 
Fdmhiii<;h 

— \l I, otidon, William Vntes I*eel, r.Hp M. P. 
second soti of Sir Hohert Peel, H.iit to I..wly Jane 
MoiiTe, stvond ilauRliU-i ol the l,jrJ of Alimiit 
I'.ldli II. 

S. At London. I H. G. (irtihani, riq. M. P el- 
dost >011 t*l *'ii JamiiKlrahain, Hart of Norheiln. 
u> r.umv C.«l lander, voiinj;i*st nauKhtoi ol Janies 
Cftniplx*!!, Khij. of \T<lkinpla>h. Ills Royal UiRh- 
ncssfhe Dtilic of^ork rtt tli*" bnde.iwfiy, aiirt 
the Dnehessof York was jiross'ivl at the ecremoiij. 

'I. At I'Minburgh, at St Paul’s t hapel, Robert 
M‘i,Mieen, Ks;|. younpei of HraxfioM, to /.i'phoriiu, 
••iiliMi daugluer of Heuiv Vedeb, Ksn of Klioeh 
1.’. At L.u1)smill. Alexander Ikulia'h. Hsq. ol 
Mnlilleluld, to Marg.iret. third tlaughler of the lal.- 
Uobeit MeUiUe, Ksii- lA'ilkirk. 

— At KtliTibiuRh, Alesandw niom.-'on, Fstp 
AV . s. u> Ann, eldest ddughtcT of CharliA Hay, Emj. 
4ire.il Kmp-slrect. 

n. Al J- niiilairgh, Mr J. K, AViIliuns, l„iids(vipe 
lamttr, U. Maigaret, i blest daughter of Mr J.unt> 
hllans, pnntcr m Kdinhurgh. 

— At Fatmliiirgh, \A illi.iin Bngjie, Ksq. of Kirk- 
kATtd, in the eountj of lladdnipton, toMissKh/.u 
lakh AAtst, oiilv daughter ol the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel bitm Wo«t. 

— At I .iseriH'k Ikink, John Street, F:sq. royal 
rcfiiment aitillerv, tot.'athernii*, .second tlaughtcr 
of I lent V Janitor, Ejii|. of Harwood. 

1 4. At Flrskine Maiibe, .lames HaUInne Tail, F:m|. 
captain in the rotal navy, to .Stewart, vounResi 
diiiiRtitcr ot the late Res'. Hoberl Ciinninghnino m 
llalposs me* 

1j, At I.ouflon, Charles Dnimnumd, Esq. jun. 

to the Honourable Mary Dukeliella Kden, sistei of 
Lord Auckland. 

— At AlK'rdetMi, William Allen, Esq. to Ann, 
<1, Slighter of the laU* P. Dniiean, Esq. 

III. AL Edinburgh. Mr Jameji Stephens More,’ 
teller. Hoynl Bank, to C'atlUTine, elat‘i.r dnughtcr 
of the Into Walter Lockhart, Esq. Uiqiute clerk of 
SAtsion 

1 7. PiiRt at the church of the Assumption, Rue 
Honore. and atteiw.mb at the chapel of the 
English anibBioiador, and in presence of his Excel- 
lenev. L olonel the Comte de Mondtcvillc, of the 
kwg'i gaide du coips, knight ot the roval miliiars 
• A 


onlur of St Jjouis, commander of the Li'gton of 
Ihinour, &c. to Udy Maria (.'aroline Rmndeiirll 
Dmcc. eldest daughter of the Earl and ('ountefii of 
ycitshury. 

/^If). At F.dinburgh, Mr n. ttobortanii, jun. Glas- 
gow, lo ('Umont>na, daughter uf the late Mr J. 
Cartnuhjcl, Aithrcy, .SliriingshiTe. 

— At Paisley, Deputy Assistant CoramiSRtiry- 
Geueral J- Paterson, to Fhaia, yuungest daughter 
ofUic late Mr John Miller, in.inuta(luri'r 

— Al lamdon. the Honnuiablt J nslemU Sil- 
vesiPT North Doupki'-, indvson ot I.oid ( ■U'nbiiMe, 
to Hamel, eliUst daughter nf \A ilbam AA iiglilsoii, 
Ksq. of Cnsworlh. 

21, At Eilinliurgh, Major Orr, ol the Uoval Fii- 
ziliers. In ^.arali, cidcsld lughtci ol tiu- l.iic '-pi.'iu 1 1 
Jloyd. F.'-q. at J’lUUiIl, Airsl.ire. 

22. At Ilroughl ni street, Kdiidnirgli, J.mie, 
Crauiord, F*sq. to Alias Kli-a M. Util. 


DKATIkS’. 

Oct. ISIS. At Caleidt i. Mi George Hamilton, 
secninl siin ul the late John Hamilton, F!sq. ot Pol- 
loonl Rank, 

Dec. ‘J.i In the iiiti’iior of India, Miis'igp .ramc«( 
Aaiiniii Anderson, of the Moiiouialile tht‘ India 
C'oinpanv Kngmem, v oungest sun ol Julin Aiidei 
son, Es(|. oi VA Intel tieM 

Jaif 1.5, ISiq. At lUngiilore, after a shod iil- 
iie'-i, VA illiam simpMin, I'vi. meu li.int, M tdias. 

Mtuch '-7 At Goltli'it (fiovc K'.t.ile. i Liiid of 
1 oliagti, .tilt ) a ses'CTC illiies., ,ATelub.iId ( amplu II. 
F.'.q. aged J1 y«"irs, son ot Liriitenaiil Colonel 
CaniplKllof (Tlenderual, Aigikshire. 

In Alau-h List, oil’Aeia Crii/, ot .i malu'ivinf fe 
ver, lutcd J >. llenrv svmou.. and live d.ivs ,iftcr, 
through tsits. of giiel at the loss uf lu< firothei, 
tleoi.e Symons, both imdshipinen on Iwmril lus 
Mnie.t\ - ship Sybilk, and twin vin* of I W* Sy- 
mons, ) Mj oi Rnlh, 

Nt u I rthnmitU, .lamaiea, m the tudof MaTeh 
last, Josiph Wood, F.sq. an amiablt .indeMi llenf 
ehnr.u*ter, whose Miluahle and Liuh iDiif' qmliHe- 
will ta> long reiueinbered by lus siitvivnit.' tetatiiiin 
and irieuds. 

June ■?. .Ar Edinburgh, at Mr Ikiv’i, Menot 
Row, Major Thomas Droiigh.inic, late ol llic llnii- 
ourablt Kis! India CompaiiCs set virt* 

1,^. At He.iitunuit PLuv, Kdmburgh. in her L'Oth 
\eui, Vi>'. I<:ii/alvdb Lightlhidy, only daugliltT of 
tile bde Mr J iruel LighllxHlv, hat m iiudactiiri r in 
iJlasgow; and on tfie 21st, hii son. Mi Jamti 
Jaghrli'i.lv, hatter, in lus 2_'il yt-ar. 

— .‘‘tuUlcjiK', Mr James Weatlicily, tenant in 
Hopndge, age’d 7‘J. 

— At Hermuda, llieh.m! Frtsl. Raird, youngest 
son of .Sir J.mu-s Gardinei b.tiid ot .Saughtontiali, 
Bail. 

— Drowned, between Coll and Aribunmiehan, 
Mr DonalJ Maidoiiald, distiller in the island ol 

Tvuie. 

17- At London, aged S2, AA'ilIum M alliv, F.s,|. 
theoUhst surj-pon in the liutnli nai \ , iiid Li>f le- 
moinn'g ol thost'who, inthcyeat I7si, midei t*u 
eomiu.md oft .qititin I'liipiis, afbTw.irds I mrl Mul 
gja\e. 111 the R.ieehorsr .mil l iitase, went the cn- 
jsedUiou to the Noilh Pole, in which entupiise be 
wa's .surpioii tm lioard the I'areaso. 

IK. AKiki gow, Mr .1 Mejibiirn, wnting-mastei, 
aged >7. and on the 21M, bis sou Janu“., ageil 1 1. 
They were interred iii oiiegra^e. 

19. At Moray .'Street, Luth Walk, Mr M illiam 
Wilkie. 

— At Perth, Mrs Stewart of OoTiskcid. 

— At Ilackncsb, Muipirct Anne, wifi* of G.'orgc 
Johnstone, F^sq. and elilcst daughter ot the late Sii 
R. V. B Johnstone, Bait* 

20. At /uneh. in the .'i.lil year of Ins age, Mr 
Henrv Lnv.iter, nhysieinn, s(in ot the (ileb'.iteil 
physiognomist of that niune. 

21. At N'ewttm-upon-'Syr, Jatnes Turner, .Aped 
100. lie was. a sergeant In the king'.s armi m tli * 
year 17 lA. 

— At Dundee, aged 19, I’homas. voimgest son 
ot Mr Jam<>s Dimcaii, luu, CustlehiU. Ijuimec. 

92. At herhoiu.ein Park-strei t, Loudon, MAt\, 
Baroness Mordaunt of 'Purvey, aged h2. Ry hci 
death tliis old peerage desceiiHis to his fJiaec the 
Duke of Gordon, who also sureecds to the enk-nietl 
tfRtarc of Durris, in Kuieardmeslure 

S.A. In Laster Duddmgstemc. Mr Patiiek Mck 
— At Airdrie, the He\. Andrew nmuMiison. 
minister at the associate congregation there, in the 



^ Jlegisier,>^Deaihs. 


r«S(l yc«r of tUs ngr« unit 9Tlh of liti miiii^trv. ll» 
p(isae»^*U> la {in tinaient (h^jireu, tliu various 4ital|i- 
tii's whiw^h otnisUtulf nit nniiaWlc* cttaraftiM . / 

— At Milton, tbo infautdoii of Sir Davut (lu|^r 

ni.tir. • A 

— At Bath, Caphiln Philip DKniiup*.'t. II. N 

‘Jl. At Clu'Ueuhana, laem -(iftin.iJ I'hail "» l^^^- 

nokik, of the ilauQurahh* Kist Ir'Uh ( « 
kor\ Ice, on the Ilombay cMahhsiluHeal. 

— At Kihnburirh, Mir John lliclimdnth lui-r- 
Uiaiu. BliUr-htrLto. 

— At fiiiri-lt*> I'aik, 111 11 unpiiliiix*, Mr AX lUi iin 
HtsallmiLe, Oart. Hi* ri*p»fii tlu' ' '»fii ot 
hoiilhainptcii) m thn i> sm;A -nf Hmli ‘t.i« m* but 
re'irwltrom public lilV ;;i'U(.rul clciiu.a in 
ISOti, un amiuni ut il) 

— At SiTiLMbm, »M lh<' •'I't vi.irol lii^ i^i'i '■ir 

trCtirffi* nuchaii lli-pl'i'm, **' ‘'lOk.'ati' ». t.'i 

merlyom'ol ihi Hu (’o.iitul i 

ST. Vt MuliM Mn tl ju-i, Mit 

chelbon, vounce'^t ■.(»’! <u tli<' lii.' Xuliibiiii lU'i*- 
bum Miulii’luiu, l.vj, ot Mnliiii'lou. 

i."i At Ahh uillc, tin Ills IV tn Pan-,, 
duke Coii'tahK' M ivwdi, K-'t, of I'oriiMsdt c. touii- 
ty of l)uinlru.'i, am' oi l'/\i*nnKb*i'Ut i» lliecouidv 
til Voi Iv 

1. At KinjT.toif, John IJuir, rM}. 

— Aimc MiphiA hJiiph-v. .ijicil i7. iUiiikbii.r oi 
iVi'iiam tirivn, ^<.1). oi st.unvAy Hall ; .iii<« tu tin 
t'voiuri^ of the Same tl.ij. Iv i liMii M^ter ll.irri*: 
M.iry I'raiuvs. 

— At Dunbar, of scarirt fe\er. Martou lU-pIniro, 
1 'lilf‘st il.ii ■('liter of (•.I'lrj'* SAiahlanAH Ki-ij an' 
on the .><1, Ot'Mji Madarlaiic, .on oi M“. - ‘Otli- 

laiuli and theliL Duiumu MactniUni , I.s, Dlu' 


gow . 

VI. At StoelvuaH, Mr .1 "iie^ Maikav, of i»u I •• 
icign Dpsiartiuonl of the XX <u 

— At Ml vi'livth, Mrs M iru netr-.v tiavm, --t i 
ofHola'rt UairO oi .Meub.Jli. D .q. 

1 . In S I'l'liiirv-stiwt, 1 ‘alm’ijorkh. Mr Alfi.u.'U r 
AA .ilkcr, formcilv a brewer and Ivtilie of llio < sti 

— At Pans, H. rrwford, I'.sq lalCot Cjtirn'K'k 

— At Paris, I aurmioo oliphimr, I'Nq. i«i 

— - At ViewlitUi, luar <1011111', Major Xlc' uu!,*r 
.SLonatl, I’a nadoieb, in the Kith vwirot m. iif'i , 

■ 1 . \t Neiv ibliey, Misj» Iwln Ua Andin an,, fi.ua'h 
ter of John AiiiU'bon, lOs of li enl, 

— -UUlainnii'i, l\itnck I’riM'tor, Kyp «d Hal 
kcrloii. 

— , At Oban Mr. Manou Steel, spouse vi« \li 
Hugh s'UwiMju, sinjor, u.iin-rsaHy itcretted. 

5 MTurburi, .iirp l H. Mtlen tUllgli 

Urol >Viih.ii»i ‘•eott, pewienT. LOnjhur(;h. 

— \i HItnInrgh. M.xs xnn Haimlioii, vouhiicsf 

daiifflitcr of Ali x«uj«ler Blui, I’ l). W. < 

— At his house ill fJharies sires S, Kdiiihui(irl., Mr 
Jonn Kanken. lateoi I’orliigal-atm't, Lincoln s Inn 
i-'icld>, London, 

_ At hi. «ca* at Npv'I-uuI-, m rf.c conn'v of 
S'ouUjfiiTipUni, ilif Honourable AiUuira! "sir Win 

rornwallia, (J. C. U, \ ht*-Admiriii of KiigLuut, Arc, 


A,r. 

fi. At ForlAM Lodfio, Alexnnuci FoHiCv Kfcj. of 
JiuerTiiOi. 

— At Haddington. Mr Adam f hioiison, snr 

I'lon, aged ?1 > , . „ 

7, \t rnriotwllo, ( luirlc, 'csonii son of llr-nry 

l>a\ id Erskinc. I-iiiq. of Aiiiinond. IK 

Xt her house, (iiliiioro PJaci*, Ldinbuipli 

Mis Mnrr.v ol M ilehclbfonc. 

— At Eld»'i-sfri*ct, Kdiiiborgh, M11.S Catherine 
Cam ‘«m, daapliUr of the late Mi John Cameron, 
incrihant, t.cith 

— At St Aiulrcw’s, Mr William Paterson, hair- 


clriMtcr. . , 

S. At Milnathort, after .a shorl lUniw,, thcHev. 
Andrew inme, m the 72d year of Inn age, and ifth 
of hik miUKtry. , ^ ^ - 

At Canaan Grove, m the noighhourhofKl of 

F,ilmburgh, Mis* Margaret f'tiniplieil, daughtci of 

the kic Mr Jamea Campliell of Glasgow. 

9. At Rothesay. OeoTge Cuniunghamc, Enq. 
Survovor-gencral of the ('ustonis for Scollanrt. 

— At Iniiillpil L Kiiicanlineslurc, aticr a few 
days illneiC^iet, Cmintisss of Khitore. 

AtTliUHtiehl, after a hngciirig jlhici>s, Mr* 
Ann wife of Mr Macdonnell, writtr, 

^ in Sloanc Street, Chelsea, James 


Hny, rs.|. tormeili speaker of the huno'm i: 
llouM'ot AssiMiihlx of 1 1 ll- i.daii 1 ol tin iiad.t. 

Jl. rtt St.ilmg, Capl:iiiiMk-iuu , CrichtoM. m 'hi 
Jliitoii liuiMiiiaii. 

L*. At JiatUyith, Mr Gisn^c* 11 . i”’, niii.h.iiii 
till rr 

ir. M n.’Ti‘j.ii . f I •" II K'* i* ' , T*< ii'i. fi'u-i f) K . 

\e,us. iddi '.i'.lll Ol \,I . 1,11 '*>( 11 , 1 , 1 , 11 ) ,j. 

— At lIou*< . I'PKi.i'i ’ MOlli C'.hii 

.,n I, lilt I laiitdaii'ditM ol 1 (i;>) •l•usl!.^ 

— At I'sli 7 ibui,,h I 1 XXili.iiiil ud, lu il.M 
h(Ii>:u,in lihiss XX oiki. 'i 

M .Xt hei. iiij'ioo 1 * ’ 1; I ' Curb r i- i 
vU ‘*11 Sianiii rnl.’i 

! I. it lJu n 1 . '•o. :. . > , ih l'> 1 

I'.'X ot si AnuU’u , lJu 'll . I' '-'11 \ 

C'ii./ niiiiii, n • s' j Ml t- 'pi 1, .ri t 

.* u «*i h . iiq- «n'i l‘'> ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ in'iii 'I , 

\.lill‘l d.ld f'll l.if > ' I ' 1,1 tv .. 

( • III " .r’l 1 Old I ' ' 1 , ' . ; 11 

tin n ' I I , I ■ 1 , , ' ' li'l.f' ' 

juiM,. Ol, .iilii ' I (M'lKip, 1 ' . 1 
liif’ »‘.m if illu*'' J.i * '■ ' ' I’l t his n p>i I.'. ■ 

in I ‘ t .11 IIP -in'.- )i I 'i\ Ills liM'i ,i '1 ' 

oiu i.n iisaiu* 'll. oihi I lot >' ii tr. Thi’t i. >1 
iiuunih lUi' 111.. > I'll Ol l.< V* III, uhdi > • ' 
ii.s .• ivi \y. t. 'ii.iu *> t ( 'Inoliii'*, •»' ' 
(I, It < V roll. AHhi'.,,*li 'll .1 .1 Hi iMf.il .■)>'!’ 

ol *>inl/ Ills,, ij. II" lii.if |.,‘|.’,1 III .'1.11I I'. ' I 

Hu f.'.i.iil, Dl V.il- iiiii ■' iiii'iP'lid !■' " 
i.i't ' . 010 t . tl l.i f .y ( t I - >*i OI I ■ '■ 

I thi J ■ .! 'i.jii III p'oii i (Mil ' > ' 

I !•, > 11’ lx ill" lii . ii, , II III) i ' 

JllH , l»» III I'u* , ’ > 1 . I.’lj I U. I'l . I 

j «ili , 'K < I, 10 tOi’ '.a . I I lit I 1 li.O'IP I'. . 

J .i|l»lid ."i’l 

I»> 1 ' »‘n’ ’ > y I \j)) I'l.io ’'ll' ' ' 

1 • 'I It M t slM . ,1 

I . ■ . id I' • ,1, lu.r Dv I'-i, Ml D . ' ' 

1 1 ' ’ I'lt I’ ’111 ‘ ' , i.il. .1 I o >' ' 

Cl (..CMh'ii; M M' . on, D' 

"* At ill s ■ I [j.iv . li ii.d'i ! 

' 

1 > \, K.'il.h . ’ . ' S '1 ,’,h ■ I'M 

M. \.,»'ii *. Iko* • I >',-, .1 ' ’ ii)i''n.i 
Jl< At IP' Sill , A I , - ! I., '. \ 

'iiU I’lii'l I' I It ' I’ ' ! II i‘ x ; I', II ■> ' ' 

I il , 0,0 ' ill '■ > nil, . .■ < 

V\('i peth * 1 ' , '1 " I I O’ I All) I I :> 

J ihi (MIiIil i‘lu.i‘ IJ ‘>11 '.oil'i 'll ‘ IP' ' 

Msju <.xl till hi fUrtI .pi j*i no ,u',ii 

. ..in 1 i 'iti'.'iiii*. .nil' sen ’« , <'h'K to'i> i. I 
}.* p'A dr * . *’ Ju V 1 . 1 S, Pi.ijiis'iil ii III 

.mU.i’t.’ h .lid U ..1 HIM 'i.oiiSi/ ' I 1 

If, Aa o’t Ii ' ,0 ft ' iiin.iiiuiit, I* 

, iMn d J 1 .li ii ' - * •miiiV', the h i ' 

I'lCiii, I. l.u'C.i' 1! Pro'*. ,01 V III iiumii' 1 
old Oiib ’» hi nwi.', 'io.,i,,| Ihi Muyisi'ii. ,»■ 

ml^d I I d I'll- . i.Pi. I'l «>l ,;i ulli iM 'I LI i‘ 
llVtO piiplLiil ll.OilMl iM I .’’ll 1 II ')'» >'* l ' . 

thv *• I J. M'l KtM tv, II til M , M V l- J ' .. I 

)•> the »■'. 'Jit r ill’s 111 .'u nil, ill! ni..i‘ ■">''. 
IkMi, Ilf i;!'i’»'’‘s < iivc, . li i" ip. - 'i .■ I 1 

t s .»s 01 ih" I imit ilv, Cm m. 'r aW'- ' ■■ ■ I 

s’|}irtf.i(n. '.ii lOL/niim of till llii’.. I, ' >1 

.it'll I't.'.Kiii C« X '.opoinii d 1 

1 , 1 ,. I — XX riiK I ijr. .saiiual 11 . ■."u k x 1 ' 1 „ 

1. 1 'I . uunibi r lii pi iv.iU’ trtrn.l- A’miM 1 ,,>li • i 
t.vo, till mH.i.iiluiIj jimccssum nmu.i ii.'ii. > 
Kit, U’xiih iii'o in Alhiiny .sirci't, {l'iiiui''i .1 ' ' ■ 

rMur*. of sjW'Ml’iis, iviui ippi'iind du'-ii ■ 1, 
or* .ii’d 'll bi’lioliun,; Ihis tnhiip. ((idtpot.d . ^ , 
triii’O. Dn fiMchiiig the hurvnig (nouii'l, <1 - > 
tlrniMi who pri is’ilrsl the {Oti»xc' oju ii'd, t"-. ’d 
two, iiiitl uncovcntl, as It jMosi’d to It.' iil.i.' *■ uj 
ferment. 

— At Hoi J Modhousp, (•'djithurgn. Miss Mi it '\. 
oniv daughtci of the hiir lion, and Itci. Di ni 
Miiiiax of Kdlaloc, jn lii’Iivtiil. 

Jjalrlii -At ( htt'iji, Mrs Spi it, the lady ol I ipu 
Josejd^ ■sj'taL B N. She um tht leiioiuf d.ip ,uti 1 
of Che late Lndowii'k Grant, fc»q. of hiiockai'iiios, 
and ft near rcl.ilivc of the Duke of fiimlon and li.e 
£arl of Mkixiic. 

On his piiMuige to Hcimiid.*!, in conscrfuriicr of .* 
Afall Ironi the poop of his Majt'su’s slup ^l wt >,iir, 
lacutcrvint George C. A eo« only hrothei of ihe I ite 
( i.mimMlorr sir J. L A'co. 

AtGw', in the Me oi .skje, Captain AlesandcT 
M irlnxK 


Oliver & Boyd, Pnntew, Lkliuhnrgh. 
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• BY 
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I. 

Tih5 AITTOBIOCtRAPHY of riiRisTopnEii NoiiTii, Esq. Editor of BlRckiK'Ood*s 
Edinburgh Maj^azsiie, in vnls v<\o. wi<li numerous enpnivinjjfl of men and things. 

Had any niiin t)ie cour.jgc lo write a full, candid, mid uiuifTccted account of what he 
himself has seen niid ilmiiglif — hr could not fail to make tlie most interesting and instruc- 
tive book in tlic world.” ' Kakt. 

In the Hrst \oIume of dii^ woik will be foiiiul a copious account of all the extraordinary 
scenes which occurred in Paris ni iho comniaiciiuenl of the lb-volution, and of the won- 
derful escape of the Author si uirtly after the nuttyrdom of King Louis. The second is 
diicflv (iccupicd witli tlie poluical '•litre of Scothoid in the jean iu.mediately succeeding—. 
and sketches of the many singulir eluraeti.'! s .iluiut lliat time developed in this part of 
the island. The -\uthor’s trio el into various cnuntries (»f Europr, particularly Spain, 
Sicily. Lennanv, and Ireland— -hii Tciiim to itiuai»i — ind tinal cstablisliment in the me- 
tropolis of Scotland — together witli tree ar d pliiiii j-trieuircs on some recent transactions of 
u very uncoiimion nature will bring thr third \o!ume tn n conclusion. 

I'hc Author is not inscnaihle to the verv grc.ir boldness of the Work which he has thus 
undertaken to prep ire for tlie public eirc. The nature of those flan lours which cannot 
fj.ll to precede, attend, and follow, the purdicJUiin of his Memoirs ha4 been abundantly 
contemplated by him, and hr lias laiily madi. up lil^"iiiind to endure them all. The age 
at which he has arrived is such as to coiivtucc him of the folly of eitliti feafing or hoping 
much for Imiibelf. Hl-. onlyidijeci .«iid luubiuon ii* to jiroduce an miparual narrative— am! 
if he does ?o, he sees no re'i-on to doubt that that narrative W'ill be a KTiiMA Ki? AFI. 

ri. 

PETER’S LETTERS to his KIN'tsl iU.K. SETJtrt Siicoxii. In vob 6vo. 
Comptising (inter alia) an arcouiit of the present staU.* of Men and Planners m the High- 
lands ana Islands of Scotland. 


III. 

THE MODP.RN Dl'NClAOj a Poem, m Pour Cantos; by William Wa3TLJ2, 
of that Ilk, Esquire. * 

IV. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of .TAMns Hoca, the Kltnek Shepherd, written by hiiuself, 
in one large volume quarto, with a new Portrait. 

“ >Vi.sdoin and .spirit of the univerw;, 

Tliou soul lliRt art die eternity of thought. 

And givc.<c to foinis and iniageb u bn-ath 
And everlasting motion ! Not ut van* 

By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intmwme for me 
The passions tliat build up the human soul 

WoRDSWORTir. 

V. 

PROPHECIES and VISIONS ; by M. de Pepdcmots. 2imo. 

*0; VJ Cktzru fAXx^av ^Asar.i. ARISTOTLE. 

VI. 

I.YRICAI. BALLADS, with a Dissertation on some popular corruptions of Poetry; 
by Jawes Scott, Esq. Two small volumes 12rao. 

VII. 

THE ADVPINTIIRKS of Cah'ain Donald Robertson and Elieabetle 
O oiLViE. 3 vols 12mo. 

“ Alas ! the love of vomcii--.it is known 

To be a lovely and a feartui thing.” Rtbok. 

VIII. 

THE RING of GYGF.S, a Poem, tramdared into English heroic meoaure, from the 
German of Frederjc k Baron Von Laulrwinkel. 12mo. 

IX. 

THE SOUTHSIDE PAPERS; edited by Timothy Tickler, Efiq. F.A.S.E. inonv 
volume folio. 
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W B have no wish to inform the pub- 
lic of all the difficulties we had to en- 
counter in bringing out the last Number 
of our valuable Miacellanv* It was on 
the evening of tlie 16th of August 
that we arriverl in Kdinburgh from 
our Tent ; and as we had to ship off 
to London on the SjOth, the liurry- 
akurry and the helter-skelter at ihe 
Printing-Office may be more easily 
imagined than described. Immediately 
on stepping out of the Aberdeen eoach^ 
we came bob against Mr Blackwood^ 
who exclaimed, ** My gracious ! Mr 
Editfir, this is a fine prank you have 
been playing us all ! The cry for copy 
is most terrible — dog on it ... . 
But gooduess be praised, here you are— 
come away uj» to Ainbrose^h.” We soon 
found ourselves sitting before a sirloin 
of beef and a pot of porter; and Mr 
Ambrose, who saiv there was something 
in the wind more than usual, brought 
in the Steel Pen, oiir best ja^ian ink, 
and a quire of wire- wove. Ilaving tra- 
velle*! much in coaches during the early 
part of our life, we even now^ ate our 
dinner as in feai of the Jioi ii ; so 
that in le.ss than quarter of an hour 
the sirloin was removed with a deep 
ga.sh on his side, and the empty porter 
I»ot rose from the table at a touch. W e 
scarcely totik time to wipe our mouths, 
and fell to, toti? viribus/’ like a giant 
refreshed, to the “Twelfth of August,” 
an article which we tinislied at a sitting, 
and whicli we are happy to find h^ 
given very great and general satisfac- 
tion. Kliony, meanwhile, lost not a 
moment in nmning down to the Print- 
ing-Office with a packet wc hail brought 
from the Tent— and on his return, by 
way of shewing his satisfaction, he 
whispered mine host to place near our 
right hand a small bowl of cold^nch, 
which a Glasgow gentleman in the 
adjacent parlour had been kind enough 
to manufacture ; and we felt it to be 
no less our duty to ourselves than to 
Messrs Blackwood and Ambrose, to 
VoL. V* 


take a bumper at the close of every 
paragraph, which may possibly account 
for their being somewhat shorter than 
ib usual in our full, free, and flowing 
style of composition. 

For three days — and wc may almost 
add niglkts, tlicre was no occasion to say 
to us “siepe vertasstylum/' forw'e bold- 
ly dashed at every thing, from Don Juan 
to Slack the Pugilist; and flew in a 
moment from the Capc-of-Good-IIopc 
to the Pyramids of Egypt. My gra- 
cious, your versatility is most fearsome,” 
munnured \our ablonished publisher: 

It will be one- of our bci^t Xumbera 
after all.” 'fho truth is, that wo felt 
IK ttlcd by the remark of Dr Alorris, 
iu his “ Pcter*s Letters to his Kins- 
folk,” that wc only laid plans fbr otliers 
to execute, and were determined to 
shew the pliysician and all the rest of 
the world, — first, that we are no sinc- 
curists, — and, secondly, that our scat is 
not at a board undtT government. 

We are not personally knonn at the 
Printing-Office, so wo hobbled dow n one 
midnight along witli Ebony to witness ’ 
ihe operations. AVhat motion of many 
twinkling hands among compositors* 
Wliat disjilay of brawney arms among 
}irc8smeii ! What a stir of priiiters’-dc- 
vils ! “ The Editor's MS, is growing 
worse and w'orse every month,” said a 
long. sallow-faced stripling, with a page 
of the Twelfth of August dose to his 
eyes, as if he were goiog to apply a 
bandage— What makt.s the young 
lads ay aae sair on Hairy Brougham, 

I wonder,” quoth another — “ Here's 
anotlier slop at Maevey,” said a third, 

that’s really too bad.” 1 would not 
grudge sitting up all night at another 

Canto of the Mad Banker of Amster- 
dam," added a fourth — but not to be 
tedious, we were pleased to observe, 
that on the whole o spirit of good hu- 
mour and alacrity pervaded Ihe Office, 
and> Jtbove all, niat that vile. Jacobi- 
nical' spirit, Unfortunately hut too pre- 
valent among persons of their i>rofrs- 
IL 



628 Carmen Diabolieum. . 

fl|{m,liA(lp;]*veiiti^y beneath the inontli- offi«s to givo a fillup to the worthy 
ly influence of our principles ; ,an(l workmen at the ^lose of their labours, 
iryit the intUimnatory and soditioiw lu- and aii excclUiit article might be 
cubrationsiof the Yellow Dwari’I Mx- written — iiidectl shall be — entitled, 
aiiiiner,ScotainaTi, and other bawling de- “ The Iluiuoursof a Printing-Office;'' 
magogues, tliethiits of whose doctiiiies but for the present, our readers must 
are now being reapwl by the deluded rest rtatisfied with *he following song, 
people of the north of Kuglaiul, were which we understand was written by 
spot on of with indignation and disgust, a de\il not exceeding twelve years, 

Wc had sljly ordered a few gallons an instance of precocious genius unri- 
of punch to be brought down to the vailed in the history of Pandtmonium. 

('AUMI N JllAltOl leiiM. 

Shh^ t.t OLnra K Horn’s Pthilun; Of^cr^ on Ihe Midm^ht between the ami 

of August^ If<19. 

solo, JIV Bowyv UF.LLZrUL'U. 

1 

Wni N the vessel she is ready, ail her ringing right and steady, 

And the fine hdks ariangt'd on the shoie, 

'J'lun they shine lur from the dock with a thundiT of a bhorV, 

And the ord’naiicc saliitts with a roar; 
lint hel'orc the haiiHis sbj) to gne sea-rcKmi to the ship, 

'r(» jiropitiate tlic wiiuls there is thrown 
A flask of giiierous red, all alon^ the bows]'rit shed — 

'I’licn God bless lur, they cry, anil she’s goiu — 

( horn* ( /’ Dt vils, 

God bless her — (iod blt‘ss her — she’s gone — 

>VilIi a yo-hce-\o. 

2 . 

501 O, III' 1 IV^Y 'I UAMMUZ. 

TlniF when our la’ .dnet. to make Khoiiy corujilct^, 

1« iihsmI, uiid ilijowii oil', and stitehetl in. 

And the Kahnir so staunch ts pn paring for lus launch. 

Then In plunges Ins iiainl m tin liin. 

Now let evtrv call) soul lav hi'' lais in the pumii howl, 

“ And be ready,” h»» eriis, with a ‘■hout — 

That our enemies iiia\ know, whin they lieur our yi>-hec-yo — 

“ We'll play hell' with tli^’in all vdicn we’re out/' 

Grand Vhia'HS of Drrth. 

“ W<>'11 pi '} lull, we'll play hell, when w'o’ie out— 

“ NVjtli a yo-hte-io !” 

Well, out came the ]Mapazine, as for (since the story will out, it is best 
usual, on the yi)th, when, according we ourselces tell itl during our ah- 
to Ilo.'g's eelebraicd sontut, sinn* we liad '’.nftired a domestic af- 

” One broatlilchs hudi expectant reigns flietitni whiih tiiiir may .'dleviate, hut 
nouL dicire in diore.'^ ^ never can whoH) cure. I'oi home had 

But such is tliL* .strong incoiibistcncy now no charms for us — that lofty home 
of all liunjiiu desires, that no somur once so still and plctisant, fourteen 
W'as the loul off our shoulders, than flats iieiirer hoiiveii than the grovelling 
W'e alino.st washed it on again, and be- grounil-floors of urdimiry men— and 
gan to wonder wliiit wc’ should do comma iidiug a niagiiificent view, not 
with ourselves for the no\t fortniglit. only of the wli<*]e New 'I’own of Kdin- 
It was not mere enuui that beset us, burgh, but of the kingdom of Fife 

* Pope says, of n fashionable preacher, 

■ “ And never mentions Util %ic cars polite.” 

This, wc think, excellent advice, botli to the Plergy and the I.Bily, even in less refined 
society ; but the rcailer will bear in mind that this Chorus was written by a devil, and 
jvung by a batch of devils. These local allusions are therefore quite in place, and are 
rand toned also by Uie authority of Milton, 
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in front, to the west far as the towers 
of Siiowrlon, aiul*(b the east the 
Mit-studclccl e\pans of the noble 
J nth, and tlu licli corn-hclds of Lo- 
thj 111, 

** Ihe empire of Edinburgh, to the forthe&t 
Bass ” 

Our hou&ikcepcr* hid eloped ^ith an 
1 n^lish B ij;inan who had met tlu ho- 
liest worn in as she was coining home 
from mirkct with a couple of herrings 
111 i kill-blade, and had been but too 
fiuccLSsful m hlbng her imiginatlon 
with those romantic notions of lose 
and hippincss whirh that eloquent 
and aeromplished rliss of men know 
so Will to instil into the too suscepti- 
ble heart lh( following lettir was 
l)iiig on the little tri-clawcd tabh at 
which we hid so often drunk tea 
togithn, and occasionally, pcihips, 
“ stern r stiifl — and ouis, you may 
be issurtd was not a soul to peruht. it 
witliout t( »rs 

‘ Ui \M>KiNnr 1 OT Mxsrms,— 
ScNCTil nights bit^fc jO” ntid tins u v tiitc 
will hiYo iKin Jiulisv inbly uniUd with tint 
oi Mr I'erkins I am no lovt sJLk g rl, sir, 
of Li{,litun— and tliou^h C liivc kiuwn Mi 
Bfikins only i bw di> « yit 1 hui not cn- 
ill d lOiiily mlo tl is s Ui t hagut ami 
covunnt t hue cbsirvtd in luui a truly 
(It \ cut and s nous spun, ind have no 
doubt ihit be will turn out < i a to bitiSiV 
all iM m t OTixrous (U ir s Our iriafnigi 
IS ni irii -,1 >t and is <> ii rch nou^ 

piuuiphs ire tl » tittl the uue, i tut 
tlmr unaurdu as wt an sont portjin ol 
feubkn ir\ b ppUK iiuv be vm 1 stfid to 
UK Mrlirfiiis, It is tnu, is ik ^eus 
yoiin^tr thin luystlr, bung 1 it tiurty* 
h\i, but hi links onsidirally oil r di n 
tint, and lub a sobiKty an I discutiuii far 
bevond hisyurs I kniwwiU lint ticre 
will mu h cvi] piakiug tin > i ut 
Sioilind lb ul tbiK n tttd,-— imltl t the 
public, nils nous on piople far rny supe- 
riors in dll things willnot spare pool br //y 
lurnbull— but nn heart knoweth its own 
punt} and tlu idle go sip ol an i lit world 
will ‘ Kin dif iw 1 j 

“ \n(l uow, 11 1 cver-drar ni ister, let me 
confide to you i seeret which 1 hint tr^i- 
mired iqi in my htart ilitsi laat tucnty years 

years «las ' of misery and of happiness 
nciei igun to Kturn Siwci nirriusT 
KlOHi 1 si 11 I IIIMISIH \OUU HOOF 
I MAVf lO^CD MKDtY tOVXD 101 * 
yes tlu uinli ssinn is iiidde on p iper at last 
— wnttenoier aiidoici ugun,erohsid and re- 


crossed m every pocObleWta^ tm 

beeir, by thi tremh^ luMd Of 
my hc^rt of lunrU t ^ aweatSUiMiliV 
(surrly th it word jnay ba 
miT parting hour ) fur twenty yMaN, «dt*B 
the Martmmab term, haire I doled 
thee I yes ' I have watchtd the progress of* 
thy rheumatism with feelings which even 
dune own matcliless pen would fail to ma 
lyse * 1 ord Byron hiuistlf could not punt 
the conflict of passions that turmoilcd with- 
in my bosom, when, under the gu^lance « f 
that angd of a man. Dr Balfour, 1 rubbed 
that dear rheumatic Ug on the soft ' oh ’ 
out little tca-djinkings ' • . but m 

the sweet words of Campbell, 

Be liusbcd, m) dark spirit, for wisdom con- 
demns. 

When the faint and the feeble deplore. 

Be firm as a ruck of the ocean, that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore * 
lhiim,;h the scowl rf imsehoncc, and the 

smile of disdain, 

1 et thv front lie unaltered, thy courage el tte, 
\LA min 1111 NAMl 1 114VL WOll- 

friLiPFi n IV V vrv, 

Shall iwikc not a thiuh ui rinumbraiu a- 

gan. 

To 1 nr IS to conquer our fit ^ * 

Mr Ink s mu t 1 1 w lu ul in all 1 1 
me— bu though I will ihtush him in inv 
b ismn, ni < de of 1 iws, eit ui hu i m i r di- 
M!i pi s sfutei e f to )h\iorton s inishtd 
hour ol inn tit ti jij uent — nil b is 
hui d, tin* li I hi t\crble sedwi h ifiniiH, 
niv t (ind s>n, (ioi T must i ill the fir^t li- 
ter it^ criiu’fatlur > shall b ir the chii tnn 
ui^Mirnuru ot in too, too (U u nia ten 
But aw IV wjtZi (hli_^ltKil drt uus, rcKr, 

] ihnp , tl be rtdi/iM imi v itb muu 
iccliQgScis a niw -horn infant mi Jit irow, 

I >»ubHeri u m\ self, 3 ( un as ht m 1 > , 

Guaci I eitKiva 

Wfticmitf d ii ul ilu pul HI 

II al tins unf'pectfd blow falltn 
upon us ill 1 11) T tile In sth of wiuttr, 
wc tonhl U vt bi rm it But it this 
Rohtiiy ^lii on, there wa^ iiotlim^ to 
li^hUn that load 01 ' put, — in the 
wonlb of Ml h lel Vn do, 

LI importune tt gn\>. belma, 
tbat ibbolutely luwcd us down to tbc 
uith,-^ pi 1 the molt aiati, from 
thf ul conviction that our me ti 111- 
ble l msbkocpi 1 hadbu u portlv dm i n 
mo Alls 1 ^ rkins, b\ i hopel ■‘S and 
there fort unihvulgcd jnssion *or the 
Fditor of tins To kill 

thought an 1 time we liy m bed till 


• Of th fi voiy cxtraoidinoiy woman we ahall gni a short incnimr in an early Number, 
accoinpanial with Kpeiinnns of her conipositiors both m pro t indMise. Her naturil 
talentb wilt gnat, and her htcraty altainiuents by no me ins eunteiuptiblc ‘>he wa, lost 
to us in the 57th year of her ige, a dangerous tune ol hie to a female of cultivated 
mmd, and ratlier too strict ideas on the subicet of nliginn 

t 



Z^Ttes io Miss Fann^ F^man. 

cftt Mnne muffins from Evtm in Ambrose's the sound of tlie 
ifEwaull^ ** which dtid coldly furnish grinders was low, Tlie ordinary in 
up dur hiuch^t tibls/' and hobbled Barclay’s tavern^ at which we Lave 
down thsiUOlilldi witless whore to go. seen thirty [>air of knives and tbrlcs at 
All was siteoe and desolation. Not a play, did well if it exhibited half-a-» 
soul going into the panoramaof Algiers; dozen moutbs; and the matchless 
and tnelonglineof Prince’s Street, from wei^kly suppers of tnc Dilettanti ut 
St John's chapel to tlie Prince Ilegcnt Young's (to which we are sometimes 
Bridge, unbroken, save perhaps by admitted), liad, in die heat of the wea- 
some coach wheeling along its ]>ilc of thcr^ incited quite a way* True^ tlie 
dust-covered outsides. At the corner Theatre was open^ but it was like- 
of some cross street sat some hopeless wise empty; and O'Neill, Varren, 
firuiterer, with her basket of gooseber- Abbot, and Jones, sighed, wept, do- 
ries, ** alas ! all too ripe while per- ted, laughed, and wmsked about in 
haps some unlucky school-boy, who vain. Would you go down to the sea- 
was drawling his dull holidays in side? There some solitary bathing 
town, hesitatingly eyed the small red machine voided its nudity into the 
hairy circlets, and had the reaolu- waves, or some parsimonious bachelor 
tioii to pass by with his haltranny sat wiping his hairy length on u Mone; 
ill his liand. The linen -blindis wlule, perchance, one of the London 
shaded the shop-windows, in winter packets sailed briskly from the pier, 
and spring so gorgeously displayed, and seemed soon to c.'iiry awuy into 
and not one gay and buzzing insect the dim distance the scanty remains 
was seen to enter or issue from the of the population of Edinburgh. 
(Userted hive. The Middle Shop it- In this state of mind, it would have 
b<*lf, two little months i^o, before our bet'ii folly to remain in town ; so wo 
shoes were old in which we wont to resolved once more to join the Tent, 
the moors, which had now taken root in the Iliglv- 

“ So full of laughing facet, and bright n'cs,** lands ; and while trying to takt oour- 
stoud empty and silent, save when age to buy a ticket in llic Perth Break- 
some huinmer-«5trangt*r from the South neek, we strolled into oui favourite ami tf' 
came in to ask tor a copy of the lust and tobacco shop, and filled our cannis- 
Number of Blackwood's Magoziiie or ter with Princes' mixtuie and stgars, 
of Piter’s jA'tters, or when wc oui- There, while admiring Uie btauiiful 
' selves hobbkd in, and irceivcil an un- arraiigLments of pipes, boxes, and 
witnesbi>d greeting iroiu our pubUslier, regarding witli a friendly aflletion the 
whom the well-known .sound ofiour light, airy, and graceful figure of the 
loot had brought forth with 3 pen behind fair Miss Fanny Forman, wc mentally 
his ear, from tlic Sanctum Sanctorum, indited the following lines. 

1.1N£8 7 0 MISA F^INirr FOKMAN, BWVXJiO U£K FAREWELL* 

By fhe rri/ed Ejiitoe 4>f Blackwood' $ Magazine, 

I. 

On ! the gross it springs green on die Street of die gay, 

And the mall *tis a desolate sight : 

And the beaux and the belles they are all for away. 

And the city’s a wilderness quite. 

And J too will wander— ut down of the day 
1 will leave the dull dty behind ; 

1 will tread the free hills, aod my spiriti shall playi 
As of old, m Uie spring of the wind. 

II. 

Vet, a lowly voicx' whispen, that, not as of old, 

Shall to me the glad spirit be given t 

I'lio* tlie lakes beaming brood in their glens I beliuld. 

And the hills souring blue m the heaven : 

'Vhai ihc kind liand of Nature in vain shall unfold 
All hc:r banner of iiinniuit glee — 

For tlie depths of my soul in despondence ore iolled» 

And her mirdi has no music for me. 

in. 

Yes, oVr valley and mountain, where'er 1 may go, 
liiat voice whispers SiuUy and true, 



1B19.]] JRencowtre with Mr John !!R^ 

1 Bhal] bear, lovdy Fanny ! my burden of woo— 

Cruel fcTaid— my remembrance of you ! 

Ak some d«nicl whose dim fleeres of ennous snow. 

The rays of the rvening-star cover. 

Thy nieniory still a soft uunness shall tlirow, 

O'er the languishing breast of thy lover. 


While we were casting about in this 
way whom should we bt*e turning the 
corner of Hanover Street in an elegant 
cU‘imet^ and at a iiuhle trot, but our ex- 
cellent friend M r .1 uhn Ballan^e ? We 
thought he had still been on the Conti- 
nent, and have seldom been more gra- 
tified than by the unexpected appari- 
tion. There he was, as usual, arrayed 
in the very pink of knowingness— 
grey frock and pebble buttons, Buck- 
skins, top-boots, &c.— tlie whip— for 
Old Mortality needs no whip— dang- 
ling from the horn behind — and that 
fine young grew. Dominie Sampson, ca- 
pering round about him in the mad* 
ness of his hilarity. Wlienevcr we 
met last si>ring we used to have at 
lea^st tt half-hour'b doleful chat on the 
progress and symptoms of our respective 
rheumatisms— 'but Ballantyne now esut 
that topic short in a twinkling, assuring 

he liad got rid of the plague entire- 
ly — and, indeed, nobody could look in 
his ii'orry face without seeing that it 
w.ts so. AVe never croak to people 
that art' in sound health— and, tliere- 
fore, not Lkely to enter into the spuit 
of our miseries ; so, affecting an air of 
perfect vigour, we began to talk, in the 
most pomjious manner, about our late 
exploits ill the moors, regretting, at 
the same time, that Ballantyne had 
not eoin^ home in time to make one 
of our pai'ty on the lijth of August. 

We arc just off again for Braeiuar/' 
said we. ** Tlie devil you are," said 
Jolm, “ I don't much care to go with 
you if you’ll take me.” By all 
means, you dehght us,” said we. 
** Well,*^ cried he, ** what signifies 
bothering, come along, I'll just call 
at Trinity for half a dozen clean Bhiiis 
andnecLloths, andlct's beoff. Done,” 
said we, mounting to tlic lower cush- 
ion, “ only just drive us over the 

way and pick up our portmanteau.” 
No sooner said than done. In less 
than ail hour we found ourselves, with 
all the cargo on board, scudding away 
at twelve knots an hour on the Quccus- 
ferry road. 

During *lhe whole journey to our 
Tent, we were kept in a state of un- 
flagging enjoyment by the conversa- 


tion of our companion. Who, indeed, 
could be dull in immediate* juxta po- 
sition with so delightful a compound 
of wit and worm hcartedness^ We 
have heard a thousand story- tellers, 
but we do not remember among Uie 
whole of them more than one single 
individual, who can sustain the brief- 
est comparison witli our exquisite bi- 
bliopole. Even were he to bt* os sdeot 

as me tomb of the Cainilets, the beam- 
ing eloquence of that oounteiiance 
alone would be enough to diffuse a 
spirit of gentle jovialty over all who 
might come into his presence. We 
do not think Allan has quite done jus- 
tice to Mr Balkntync’s face, in his ce- 
lebrated master-piece, Hogg's House- 
heating.'* Ilq has caught, indeed, tlic 
nuaint, sly, archness of the grin, and 
the light, quick, irresistible glance of 
the eyes ; but he has omitted entirely 
that fine cordial sufthsion of glad, kiml, 
honest, manly mirth, which lends the 
truest charm to the whole physiogno- 
my, because it reveals the essential 
elements of the character, whose in- 
dex that most anginal physiogiioniy 
is. But the voice is the jewel — who 
shall ever describe its wonders ? I’ass- 
iug at will through every note of 
seriousness and passion, down into 
the most dry, husky, vibrations of 
gruffhess, or the most sharp feeble 
chirpings of old woman's queru- 
lousness, according to the minutest 
^cialities of the daracter introduced 
mr the moment upon the stage of that 
peipetual Aristophanic comedy ; his con* 
versatioD— why. Bannister, Mathews, 
Liston, Yates, Russel — none of them 
all is like John Ballantyne, when that 
eye of his has fairly caught its inspi- 
ration from the sj^kle of his glass. 
Even here in our mg, where we had 
neither bottle nor a few puffs of 

one of Miss Fonnan’s segars, as Odo* 

herty describes them. 

Ihe true Havannah smooth, and moist, and 
brown, 

were enough to kindle and rekindle 
as much niiitli as was consistent with 
the aatety of the vehiclt^ tliat contained 
us. Among oUier things lu' told us a 
great many capital stories about his late 



0$!$ Jtfemorahifia of Joseph Gillon, 


tpiir itoiMNriidb, expres^inp[/QS 
he tmj porticuUr of Ipok, 

ytteb ena •bnitiire^ tho very corporal 
preMmoe ttna essence of his fricuclH the 
HogftiP-mogana. Theodore Hooke— 
Provost Creech— end Joseph GUlon, 
eaeli had his niche in this Peristrrphic 
Panorama of remembered inerriincnt, 
and of each he told ns inuumer.dde 
new anecdotes — new to us at leiwt— 
which we would give not a little to be 
able to reprofluce for the edification of 
our readers ; but alas j it would re- 
quire a much bolder man than we are 
to attcmjU the hazardous experiment 
of serving up such dainties in a liaah. 
One of Jos^h (xillon’s grad thln{t!a> 
however, we shall venture on, b<'cause 
the wit of it is of iluit Jcind which 
disdains to be improved by passing 
through the h))s of any man, even ol‘ 
BulljiU) ut' Joseph happ(*npd to he in 
a certain pretty numerous party at 
Edinburgh (would he hnd never left 
us !) at the time when the Northein 
Whigs Were everywhere exerting tlnir 
lungs in tin* first of those systenutic 
blasts which have since swelled the 
influiuiuaiih' balloon of Drougharn to 
that iminodcrau' hulk. ** Jostph/' 
whispered a inkiest Tory in comp luy, 
“ you have se<n this young tellow' — 
whdt is //«v/' real opinion U liini ? Ih 
uni f/iiu/i (fu rtian «*/// me, Joseph?*’ 

** Aye,’’ quolli Jtsepli, “ TlJ be hound 
he will — of a ffencrol One 

day Gillon was very unweil, (it ivas 
in July) and Mr liall.mt) nc went to 
visit liini. Hi found iuiii on a couch 
in his waiting chajuber, ^urroundctl by 
all his clerks and appriniicc*? ; VMut, 
(iilloii,” said ht, this place is e- 
nougli to kill ye man, ii is as hot us 
an oven '* and wfijt for no, man 
cried .ruseph, “ it's the place whar I 
makmybnad, man.” MV beg pur- 
dou foi tliL‘-e htoiies; but really Jo- 
seph w'as a Inn wit. MTiy dOes he 
not try liis hand at a contribution now 
and then ? But pcihaps the worthy 
door-kecpir in the lairdV house^’ 
would have a ft xf against us W(*re we 
to make tlie application. 

A great deal of his talk turned also 
( qtiis dubiiaverit ^ ) on Paris. He 
seems, ill deed and in truthj to have 
done what Miladi Aloigan whs said tu 
have done,— he has seen Paris Irom 
the garret to the sulcHin, tioin the Pa- 
lais Itoyal to the Cutacoinhs. We had 
great pJeasme in heuring his account 
of all the strange doings and goings 


on df that rcinarfehle city— a pity in 
which wc ourselves have si>cnt many 
happy — alas I very happy days and 
nights. M'hile the names of the mo- 
dern beaux and belles of that lit gal 
City fell glibly fioin .he lips of the bi- 
blio]K>le, faint and shadowy visions of 
the beaux and belli's of her former 
days rose in dim and flet*l succesviwn 
before our too faithful eye of imagiiia- 
tioih Kind, jovial, elegant l)uc de la 
Circlabouche, friend of our youtli — 
friend and patron 1 — alas! wlieu be 
now thy petitg sonpers ! fii'autiful, 
radiant, luxurious Madame la Hiehe ! 
—but whendbre renew yet iig.im 
these soul-piercing ritroapections ^ 
Witile we were in the inulst of our 
mcldiiclioly abstraction, our friuul 
began churning, in his own light, e- 
lastic, bounding style, that t valient 
French song, — 

Ert Angli terre a ce qn’on dii 
t’Vfct une cliii‘»e pluh rurcs 
Mounr dans son lit — 

All ! ccK Viij^l.11 I'arliares ! 

bi line (lame est cruelle 
l^l nc laisse rien dVsp'iir^ 

Son adieu u hi bi 1)r«. 

Kst par (oiilc ou iti/eii , Ac. iSii. 

By the w,iy. Monsieur Jem," 
vahl we, “ did yon t.ikc any 1 s^ms 
in fencing w heir jfon wire in Pius " 
— “ 'J’o be bur» said bi, i •^^un( 
thid or tout hours evuv in 

lh« S,illc des aunts, imd I luiuu' 1 
could now take my intbi ^ cun at 
tmif ooain-t any vwordsn n »n 
N-otlutid,” — Not so tjst, truud," 
audvvt, — ** not quite so f,<st, iii*rii i. 
Have vou measimd with 

Fraucdlanzsi 5^’* — “ No, hiitli, ' (juoih 
he; ^‘butl have seen his .uhtui^- 
iiK'Ut, and sliaM certainly CiJJ ujwuj 
him the very day I rtiiiui to Auld 
Itwkie.** — " Have your doubhi w^ U 
hned thin, Gumnin," wt utuinul, 
and sec that younnasK sitMdosr nbout 
ymir tars, and exjK'ct. with all your 
precautions, to come liack with Ibe 
marks of hi ^ button bctwi (*n every 
pair of youl ribs; for we ha vo fenced 
with the Bolands, the Angelos, nml 
most of the aiuatturs in tlie three 
kingdoms— hut Ile.ivui foihid we 
should ever vi uture a MV'ond tnal with 
this Italian:" — “An Italian ih lier" 
cries Ballantyne — “ 1 think 1 have 
heard his riuine mentioned in Pari>.'* 

“ Very piobably," said we, “ he is 
well known tlicrt. — he fenced a gicat 
many years ago wiUi Augerpau, who 
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said lie had the finest ♦urn of a wrist, 
and, without excc]^Uon, the mostirresis- 
tiblopah ol eyishch.id evt r met with.” 

The indisli.ll/’ (juoth John, must 
b' admittid to he an ixLclkiit )udge ; 
he IS allowed to ho the first hoifuti^ 
dipii 111 all Fnneo, old as he is.”*— 

* Our own Vnnee llegdit/’ we con- 
tinued, IS not a bad judge neitlio*; 
and wt have leason to know that 
ho has seen Framdlui/a fenre, and 
thinks dt hast as highly of him as 
Marslial Augcrouu We ourselves 
h.ne lieanl both Lialie and Under- 
wood, the two finest amateur awords- 
inen in thcbu isldiids, bcoi the most 
uni.quivocul testimony to his merits ; 
wo use<l to intet with them often at his 
rooms in ( \itedton-street He is a glori- 
ous iellow — and let us tell you, Mi Bal- 
lant'uo, his fingers manage the goi- 
t»ii ia t ds wlU as they do tho idpier. 
He sings and plays much in the 
sdino ch.irming stjlc with that prince 
of good fillows and artists, John 

Stlutky.” “ Why, he will bo 

cgiitr an acquisition,” cried Btdlaii- 
tvut ; '* we must get him into the 
I’hUttdnti with all speed”— “ We 
wish to hodveiis yon would get our- 
mIvis into the Dilettanti, Mr John,” 
retuimd w^ ; " we li i^c spoken of it 
a tliousand timi<t, but you'll never 
condvstend to piopone us when a bal- 
lot toiiKS about.” — “ Wait a little ; 
hiM pituiicu, my dtor Editor,” erics 
John ; “ tluu s a braw time coming 
jit.” — We bhdll keep our eye upon 
i\Ii John Ballantyne next winttr, and, 
d(piiid on It, if be neglects to intro- 
dure us to this illustrious society ^ wc 
fliUl not be easily pacified. In the 
nujn lime, setiug that we had giNiu 
hull a little offence, wt jirojioud to 
f nliscn our Journey by bingiug a ftw 
duets together, which we did. We 
think botii ol us wc*re puticulaily 
happy in that exquisite genuine old 
High Dutch one,— • 

Fersanhibflt (Icricus 

Dunh tuinn gitmtm -laldt 
\ idebdt ibi (.tHiitem, stanttm, stantem, 

1 nt JiluirdihtH ttohUiStaflt 
ball a SIS putlluld 

Oodtg^uis dull Magdihin filn^ Ac Ac. 

“ I hope,” Slid I) ilhntyne, "that 
you will Htuni toFdinbuigh in time, 
ut le.ist, for the grand Musical Fe ti- 
Wc neier could do wnihoutjor. 
By the way, I cannot but be latiui 


M 


surprised TiHI Mf tMlf Ilf I 

dtr^tors, 

OUT good friend, 
our name in* that UM mm 
owing to ourselvcb ; that It hwl been 
eaily put down by Lord Gray; hut 
we hate all kind of notoriety, and 
therefore requested ius Lordship to 
be so good os to witlidraw our name, 
at the same time promising him, or 
any other of the directors, every as- 
sibtance and advice in our power. — 
Vou see that we are to have Dra- 
gwu tti's doable bass — what a perfect 
volcano I— a very earthquake it is, Mr 
Editor !*— but I am extremely anxious 
that you should hear little Signora 
Corri,'— Hear little Signora Corn !” 
we replied: “ have we not dandled 
the htde syren on our knee a hundred 
times, when she wab m ftrock^ and 
were not we ourselves the first to 
prophecy her future noise in the 
world, and suggest to her papa the 
propriety of scmling her to CataUni ? 
Those were pleasant nights, John, 
when we used to sit at the long sup- 
pler- table of Signor Corn, and some- 
times inspirited by noycau and cheiry 
bounce, vcntuie our own crackid voice 
111 a glee ; but, in truth, t ir is i \ ( ry 
thing— ^ tutto, tutto, tutto /— a «5 the 
Com used to say, * I do like Vtist well 
for to heal Signor Chnstoi>liLro ssiiig 
Jf suo gvsfo e ptirftUo* ’ 

When we had weaiied ourselvis 
with singing, Ballantyne said he would 
read us a AIS. poem he had in his 
pocket by the merest accident, wnttim 
by one Petei M'itinn, an old friend 
of his, who is now minister of Kil- 
morran, in Fife. — “ Wlnt ’ Peter 
M'Finn, our own dear Contributor ?" 
s.iid we. Det Ub hear it, by all 
manner of meaiib. W'‘e.won<ler why 
the dog has not bent the i* 9 ein to tho 
Magarme— is it good fw any thing ?” 
— A capital thing, upon my life, 
]\Tr Kditoi ; kt us just smoke .i Mnglo 
sogar, iiiid wet our whistles with this 
good body's Glenlivet — (wi liapptm d 
to be just possinc a turnpike ) — and 
then 1 bhail read it aloud, pro bo- 
110 " — neficshtd by his dut p^irtiiiii of 
a gill of the l)C 9 t whisky we have seen 
out of the Tent, Mr Wdlantyue j»ro- 
ceeded to the fullilnient of his pro- 
niiRo, and beguiled away a couple of 
]iretty rough miles with the well- 
puised and stuiiuous btanzos of the 
reverend Mr AlTinn. 
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1 . 

St Akaavwb ! oiine unmeec tor tooefiil Uj, 
And all unapt the Baed for tunehil paii** 

Be hb die task thy featura le pourtny. 

Thy every charm of nature and of art ; 

Thy bayB« ihy roeks* tfay niuB that apart 
Uputt thetr towers beneath the pale thoon beamp 
Thy oidlegea that fintn the head and haoitp 
rrofessors, which those coUegea beaeein. 

Thy student, golfer-rrcw- 4 iinultifitfious theme! 

11 . 

Be mine the rocky ataUon that oVrlooks 
The nislnng German, in hia wintiy guise* 
WhiJift not one wh^ diesifacpingteinpestbcooks. 
Nor shines one friendly atar amid the alrieb, 

Till on the dusky brow of night arise* 
Struggling to pierce the belt of darlniese thro** 
Greeting, with eaviour ffam, thaaailor'ei^eii 
A ruddy Star of ever changing hue** 

Wliicli shoots its tr^nbling lays afar o*er (Mean 
blue. 

m. 

Be mine in summer air from flittem verge* 

The dim discovered, ever passing sail, 

Tlie broad capacious bay, where dark and large 
I'lie snortuig porpoiue shews Ini shmcleis tail* 
Kor ever <)ileni to tlie sea>bird's wail 
O'er sands more level than the niaibledeep, 
I'hro* which an wly path-way seems to trail. 
And far bineatli upfrowns the nodding steep, 
Whilst twilight stiUoeii holds* and daythorn 
brccscs sleep. 

IV. 

Or give me to oijoy the cooling wave* 

Which gently tides tliese rocky creeks along* 
Whilst nianv a fervid wight, his limbs to lave, 
£hsa}«$ his swimming powers, the surge among. 
And all .iruund is summer's u^otlw thnmg, 

The limpet lish-wife searching with her cw, 
And youth's unhallowedjeer,andboyhood^eaongi 
And strangcr'b downward peep, and la^’s sgueelt 
Expressive of the rage diey mudi adlct to fed, 

V, 

But on that creek* designed the ** witches lak«»'*f 
Let winter rush in desolatian wide, 

TiU all die hni,"$ where at the ^ 

Th' unhappy victim, mingle wHh the tide I 


There let no grass appear, no fish abide 
For ever ! This thy destiny and doom— 

But o'er the drifted hark let ruin ride. 

And shipwrecked sailor find an early tomb, 

And venturous swimmer sink amidst his ^outh<* 
fill hloom.!^ 

VI. 

But spare old ocean, oh ! in mercy spare. 

That green rooess which freshens on thi view , 
And 1 win plant one btile chap^t there. 

Of bri^teit bay* and never faoing yew, 
Sacreato those saocesstully who drew 
The Seottish bow, in that auipieious day. 

When to their king and native prowess true, 
They bore ftnm Gallic skill die prire awa> , 
Theprince^beimiDg Biitt*|| imperial Mulmscy. 

Beware* oh atnasger, howsoe'er intent. 

To cross that litfia rividet,i] bewan’. 

For bleadiing in the son, of noxious scent. 

Hie of horses lu^r there ; 

Bare it each rib* the 1^ and cheek>bone bare* 
And rotting in fcbb filth the victim lies 
Of mejk*s ingratitude— *tis notliing rare t 
Vile brutirit man hia selfijdi purpose Imy^, 

Then tuns his servant o'er a prey todogs and flieg; 
Vlll. . 

Be rather mine at evA untroubled liour, 
Beaestih tliy ruined towera to hold mv way, 

To ftd obnvion'** 8(irrow.M>olhing power 
Come o'er the recollections of die (Lv * 

TiO up the past the soul be borne away, 

I’o times of superstition * hurt and *.ii.inie, 

I’liro* whidi die Legatemoved, .in»l rn.ir Grey; 
Till many a noted, long-loigotten nnnic, 

Kite frtmi their modicr dirt, tlicn unk to deep 

agaiUk 

IX. 

And grant me at some midnight tide to view 
The sob mn nioonriiine drifting down tiie tiighi, 
Whilst all above is one unclouded blue, 

And all below is lovely on the sight, 

111 Death the softening infiuence of lighu 
AloM thesL' I {iffi be mine in peace to stnv. 
While tliro' each shattered wall, and turret 

height* 

The beaming glory pours across iu> way. 

And many a mirrored beadi bright apaikles from 
the bay. 


* The Bell Rock li^hu whirii u clinkf 4K!en from the station marled* aiul of which Walter 
Scott has beautifully said, 

“ A ruddy star of changeful light. 

Bound on the dusky brow of night.'* 

t Where the witches were irmted, 

A hill adjoining to the lake where the witches were burnt* 
g These maledirtmns hove unfiirtHBatai^ been already accomplished* IRl!). 
j| I'he spot here alluded to is esUed ** the Butts,'’ where archery was formerly practised. The 
grass wathif; fbr the spectators is stiU disdnetly marked. But tlie seals making such rapid encroaili- 
inents upon tins really romouric little spot* that in a few years every vestige ol it will probably be 
effaced. Gne of the Jameses, I believe tlic 5th, staked here a hit of MaUnsev, on the skill of six 
Scottish against tliat of on equal number of French bowmen^ backed by bit mother, and won, to his 
great satisfactum, the bet ; and t/tere was ajoviai day at St Atidtewi, 

•I The Swilkui. 
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X. 

Here lit me imuc on all the motley crew. 

That graced or blunicd this iDcinoiablc place* 
(Since whin,* St Rule, thy maaonry was newa 
Ilow vast the wear of man's tune-wastid race,) 

lach plundenng each in undulating chace, 

Till manh of mind thro' error*s devious way* 
(inm buperstUion's terror-breathing face. 

The twil^ht of reform, trutli's hghtning ray 
*1 hat bunt npon^{hisi towers m rum atia dismay. 

XL 

ithm these walls of lii;;h (atliedral state, 

>iO altar, pnislhood, holy ntis, appear. 

Of all that ontc was splendid, hacred, great, 
lo catch tlie tyc, or fasemate the ear ! 

’'Fui hliapelAss rum all, and silence here I 
And lit It pass — yon <itatry arch temams, 

71)1 Umph of nur no hands can nor; 

1 lu work of man, or flounshts, or wanes. 
Heaven's temple to the last Us workmanship re« 
tains 

XII 

And let It pass — in noise and tumult melt 
Down with each monument of man's disjpraee : 
Hin leagued with tyrants superstition dwelt. 
And for^d tlieir chainb to subjugate our race * 

It I^ a hateful, much detehtod place. 

*1 ill plait of skulls, golgotha ot our Ide, 

7 liro cury shattered arch, and window-ipacr* 

I Ki tht ftaturci, n formation, smile, 

Whilht Knox stands musing by and fteedom 
slioutb tilt while. 


«ls 


xnt 

Ami kt it piw-«id pMtaS a WVaiht 

Down to the waves of daflrt i^ 

Desand that ruuiid rastie"^ l^fheiHia|n» 
That hurls its tidi-wom fragments on dhs shore» 
Beneath it still let mining suige^ roar, 

Till nothmg shall survive of all the boast. 

Of him, whose hands were red in human gore. 
Who joved a brother-man in flames to roast 
Inhuman was the act, the i^tpr most auunt 1 

Bevuits it too to mnse on later times. 

To which tHhf Aide attracts tin gazer's heed. 
That monument to miamy and crimes. 

To every crooked, every cruel deed ! 

** Dnvi fnnoudy abng, postilion spixd,:^ 

Th' avengu u behind thee, urge thy flight, 

Oh save tiiy master in his utmost n^ { 

And SBive ftom fliture obloquy, and bli^t 

The covenanted cause of Scotland, and of right,’* 


XV. 

And died die Shepherd at hu shieling door. 

And gasped frail womanhood amidst thi flood. 
Did Suitland nuvt from east to western shore, 
Her dene and mountam-watites besmuutd with 
blood » 

Hast tfiou on every free-bom feeling trod, 

With unrdentmg malwe urging on. 

Condemned the guiltiess, and betrayed thy God, 
Till oU tby cup of crime was overrun. 

And must we own, at lastjS the deed was foully 
dime? 


* St Rule, or St Regulus’ 7'ower, said to be very ancient ; and from the top of which there is on 
excellent bird’s eye view. 

f The Castle of St Andrews, from one of the windows in front, of which Cardinal Beaton, or 
Bethuue, coiuemplated, with seeming Batis^^tHm, the execution of his own worse tlian Babylonian 
sentence, on the person of poor Wishart ! 

X The reader in tliese allusions will readily reoognixe the, murder of Archbishop Sharp, on 
Mdgus Moor, which ii represented on a marble monumcDt erected^ at least now renmumg with- 
in the Pt,.f(fytcrian town-church of St Andrews, 

, , , — — <« Pudet et him opprobria nbbu, 

£t dici potuisse, et non potuuse ref^” 

A full statement of the whole cireamstances of this transaction are to be found in Woodrow,” 
and in many other historians. Five unfortunate individuals, Thomas Brown, James Wood, An- 
drew Sword, .John Waddle, and .John Clydes vide Cloud of Witnesses, .7*7, Ogle’s Edition, 1810, 
tile greater proportion of whom had never been in Fife till the day preceding their execution, ware 
gibbetted on Magus Muir, about friut miles from $t Andrews, to ^ipease the manes of the Ardi-i 
bishop. The stone which testifies tiiuir death and their innocency of the crime, was lately re-erect- 
ed by a friend of ours, who wrote die frdlowiag lines osl tiie oeeaBon t 


** And stand thou diere a record meetj 
Amidst the tide of fliture time, 

To every passing eye repeat, 

Thy talespf a^ty and crime. 


in. 

By beauty, worth, and wit, be paid 
The lay, the tribute, and the tear, 
And many a stnmger step delayed. 
To visit tboee that riumber here. 


II. 

Around thee slecm the Muirland waste, 
Around thee bloom the heather bell. 
The curlieu build her yearly nest'. 

Lone herald of the mouiUnin felL 


IV. 

And nevet from the Soottirii heart, 
Eseape the grateful feeling true, 

To tiuMC who Hved the Patriot part. 
And died the Patriot Martyr too !” 


g « And though the loun he weol awa, 
The deed was foully done.” 


Vide Woodrow, who applies these verses originally applied to Cardinal Beaton, to the death of 
Arehbishop Sharp. 

Vot.V. 4M 
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XVI. 

Kotidl At tympIlAf Iby fate demands, 

And every numui (eart will mourn the deed 
Which atiuQiDdimhpnestly blond unholv hands. 
Nor revocenced a paieot’b hoary head. 

Bat in a daughter's presence, him bleed ! 

Not all that powtr, that party can attest, 

That even thu lying monument un plead, 

Can wipe one dioptnim out thy mitrtd crest, 
^or ot eternal shame thy memory divest. 

XVII, 

Then turn wc from the view to yonder Fane, 
Where sleeps tlu dust, halvator, of thy hire ;■ 

1 ong may that (urious worhmanehip remain. 

In mmiu comiLp, tracery, and spire, 

For many a passmg stranger to idmire, 

WIioM heart, wlu n pausing on the solemn paet, 
Shall in a pr lyer ot gzatitiidc aapue, 

To him whnst \irtuc 8 as liis name shall last, 

1 ill balHcd nuture smk m one obhvion vast ! 

XVIII 

Th( men ot blood ba^e passed and dosing din 
OVr tbini and tiieirs comes darkness and de- 
spi^rht, ^ 

The f line of nobler minds, like mountdn nil. 
Bur t out at length m all its crvstal h dit • 
j\s uubs nud yonder hia\ en the qutt n ot uig^t. 
Tilt} ny tbciT beams to Timers umneasuied 
bne, 

W hilst 1 i(U<> each twinUmg stailH on the sight. 
In all their native loidiness they shine, 

A&airtuig trom their orbs pre^unincnce dnint ! 

XIX. 

Of this enough. Along thv stretchuig qu ly, 
'Whilst (islicrimn uiibhips his linnv store, 

Let me ad\ iiiu, tlic JJjtidocK, ( to see, 
Drag,, d hy the noisy tish-wdt to the shore. 
Mtanahiiw tlu husband rests upon his oar, 

Ills labour ju 'll, or swings hts ^lUy hands. 

Ads incing homtwanis , whilst hie steps belore 
Buns glecsonie sfiecd, and ragged bltb in bands, 
Wliidi nnr a muthci's threat^ nor luthu'a euric 
commands. 

XX. 

And now the baskets a'^ arranged and set. 
Crammed with i sc ily mass oi teeming bfc; 

*1 111 husband idly smoke s, oi mend^ a net, 
Trusting the sale to mer- hustling wife, 

W ho, glon in^ 1 1 the bothering and the strife, 
>roDi lieu'll tu house her boastetl treasure bears. 


Or mounted on a cw(t for Cuiw-Fifc, 

To niarkct-cross, on ni*Tktt-day, repairs, 

And palms on Writer fat her liDger>iumbIed 
warca 


XXI. 

But bark ' 'tis rroakiiig luhnny's’f^tdc btll. 
That tinkling juigfes bun almig the street, 

In accents ot the damned, 1 is tile to t^ 

And totter on with time unsetthd fatii 
And Irish are oil hiv hsh, his butter saOtfti 
\et cares he not the to aeny. 

But ** laiiter dmttd,** will knowingly rcpiat, 

II that a sage prole ssor piss htni hi , 

And side 4 ong tip the wink Hidi truth cnqmring 

eye. 

WII 


XXVI. 

Strange City of Obvcurity come forth 

hrom out th> native darknis into day, 

St end lampless in the nightl) iitninger*s path. 
And spiead thy mosuniy amujUt bis uay. 

Nor bl those heaps eonteded, which hslurn lay 
In dosi a\uiy, along thy i arrow lanes, 

Thy stud ward dunghuls lostcruij to the i ly 
Of mid da> sun, thy ** c lusiway" thii retains 
OIsttn*diicd lUh the gla/c, or escry blth tlio 
btams. 


XXVIL 

Ye Oeaions, Bailies, that puriih the state 
And fhirhunrnt with wisdom ind coutroul, 
ho hasiner dined abroid, n turning lali, 
Besplasli vour t kings in the guttei holo— 

Or 'midst tlie nmd magnihccntH nil, 

Slune out in laniph on this unhallowcU night, 

Or people will afnnii, upon my soul, 

Berause your actions cannot bnn»K rlu light. 
You robe them m u veil of darkness ironi the 


xxvin 

Oh ' dull resort of every siikenrd brain, 

Flesh licking maidenhood, with sunken c>t, 
Ihr Nabob laboming wuh hu load oi gun. 
Who all but beallh and ha])pintss ran buy, 

0 cr whose sun-witlieud heait no )outhhil tyo 
J{( tan s 1 hi 1 l-*the jointuied widow pniu— • 

J he CM r-i iHmg dame that luets to Hyt; 

1 lotn deor luiiooi, m all her witiitnd tnui, 
And board iij^chours long shew of nicks and 

ankles 


• Archbislwp KtnnedyHj||ftmndtr of 6t Sahatof’a College. ^ 

•j* “ Croaking lohnny.^'^PthRraeitr wall known in bt Ahdrtws, who, in a vdSee any tiling but 
human, gives notue» which none but the inhabitants ul the pjici. r m possibly imdecstand “ I here 
wa, lost, (said he, yesterday, in our henng) i lady’s panel,’’ souieptrsoncorrericd l||m ♦‘ywwio/,” 
from an rdjoining door, when, with the gruOesl eoulue'< , he tolleicd on, nud-ti ruig to hunseli, 

“ ay, ay, parcel— parasol—lt’s a’ ana !” 

J We mean notlung — we dMilaim all intuition of incsAiing anj thing of censure ordisuspert 
ag unst the Alagistrary , but vre regret that both town and Magistr uy do not cone ur in taking some 
measure for ittnedving the tmisanee we eeifildain oL 

b J hi custom of “ forenoon colling,” which in lurger aties is redueed to a Hystcin, is lim, and 
in most other smaller towns, lelt to the uichnation and upnoe ot every individual. And when 
you see a eonpk of “ large bonnets” appro uhing }oiir dooz, in Um* way ot a cull, )ou can never, 
with .my digree of ecitiinty, anticipate the hour ol *\ ir departure — this is a great evil under the 
smn ; and all peirpk who can enjoy or improve their time, and who liave no disposition to kill it, 
will write, ” I’locul, oh proeul,” to all such, on their gatc-wa} , 
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t^nctandrews. 


XXIX 

All here are golfers-^tratieers, natiyes* all 
TIh bOos of scitncc, idlentbs, and war, 

Who un or wield a club, or hit a ball, 
riohuor, Soldier, Student Ud, and lar, 

And country I aird, attracted from afar. 

With Home miscltaniy Writtr to engage; 

Wliil-jt ciit the rag, and bpint-chadng^r, 
PnnoktH to wddfu bit, and «»nothcnd rage, 
Whiih twice anuUicr r luiid will quietly asbuage. 

xxx 

It IS indeed a good1> bight to see 
Ihese rtd-coAt ihainpion luarahalled for tlM 
fray, 

Dming Ll L ball o\r bunker, rut, and lea, 

Aik! eluiTiiig witli imperious “ bove,” the way. 
Lulls cning still the ganu with laugh and day, 
hilst trotting ilub in in follows fast belimd, 
Prepfftd vith ready hand the** tees'* to lay, 
ith mceit lyc the devious hall to find. 

And of the going game each player to lenuod*. 
XXXI 

It M in woth a goodly sight to see, 

By cast ind aest. llic bwdkiU'f lasses dean, 

Spn ailing ihcir cloUics uimn the daisied lea, 

And skdping fretl\ barefoot o'er the green, 

W i*li petticoats high kilted up 1 ween, 

And no e of jocund iil aldry iiio^t meet ; 
broni washing tub their glowing limbs arc seen 
^ (did in in upward shower of dew} wtu ' 

Oh * ’lis enough to charge an anchorite with 
heat i 

XWll 

Is tliero dull student much di<^poscd to watdi 
By niidnigbt limp on lat i I page to pore, 
O'er pn Ikui die lilies his head to scratui. 

Or eruii liis skull with philuJogie lore, 

* A skinny thoughtful i s, ’ lx)hk withered sore, 
Xight diiid, and co t seldom al hu 
\\ lu)M ver) f ll IS r ll 1 1 nt no more, 

] et hin with distinr | eip Ins lancy phase, 
\\hile (vrlul lohin buds most knowingly Uie 
*‘ Ftes" 

xxxni 

\ t dot tors tl It ittiik book riading men 
uh bolas pition, ir rt it vt dny, 
ho do )our h t, ii d i ig what you ran, 

I od^( tlum 1 Ml t iwn^; in xnantoon snug. 
Cl ir J adm iiisUi 1 1 uly's pue, 

\V huh biickwaid si am with many a ruefUl look, 
L on frame so ^ ipp ind yon tau >80 smug, 
brom air and t\ tiist its ihySlt toclv, 

And fur thise ni inlv sports > our latabves fiixsook. 
XXXIV 

^ e wlio uplift instruitu us hallowed hd, 

1 0 minds pupartd, or not prepared to dnnk, 

011 kindlyr vuwr tlio eflurt, it unbid, 

1 strivf your mints to invest 1 1 Umk , 

Blink 111 my 1 ibour, onlv diign to b nk. 

And I shall sini; as ntvei i’lxcbub sui g , 
Already am 1 ii addening, yes I tliiuk 
1 fi (1 the Inin ltd louplets on my tongm , 

\ud from my hivmg brain are winged ideas (lung* 


11^' 

aaatv. 

But who may dare , 

Of Mastetsi, nine,** the M lMKirt(»yj, 

To rcaih the depths of ptrofeMMinu QUMu 

In Buber, suitii g .m ifTenstve h(y 

** Bout slap, to leeward 1 behold the spnqr. 

The angiy waves with ehaling rucks contind, 

1 he anuior front uiy how is boi u iway. 

The breaktrs burst aiound my ijither end. 

And o'er tny dnp.ui ^ deck a tliundeiin.^ drift 
they send I 

XXXVJ 

Cvtave City of instruetioii, pre m mt std] 

With liatib, Gredk, PfadoBophy, and Imth, 

With all that nerves the soul, or gu drs tlit will, 
That forms die habits of untuunr^ youth, 

Thou art a very hospital, in sooth ; 

Thitlier resort, diseases of tlie nund, 

Dark ignoranee, rusticity uncouth. 

And doubt's hystterii ht and error blind. 

And vBittty blown up witli ununitud wind. 
XXXVII 

Thither rewnt, the Gramman sons of frost, 

Y- bom beneath a dnfted heap of snow , 
Quesuoning the miles, die labour, a d the cost, 
0*1 r many a mountam sheep tract, os tliey go , 

It IS indeed a mule proioking show. 

To Slew these mountameiri in sc irlet g >wn. 
Whilst peeps the loarse <vnd clouted girb bdow. 
Seeming their present puipose to di^wn. 

And through their winter robe with summer 
visage frown 

XXXA 111 

And lurks there, too, bene ith diat rustic form. 
Stout resolution, neicr dainpid imprisi, 

Ihe heart prepared to brait mist i tune's storm. 
And 0 er adienaty in tnumpli nse, 

Nene to piihmn, and wisdom t > devise ; 

1 hew arc thy /uardians, Sk tia, e\cr true, 

1 me as the Pr k star of their iiatii e skies , 

What time lell (vaul, her mailed host updrew. 
And many a bonnet waied o'er blood suinul 
>AaterloOt 

XXXIX. 

And dudier d itb lepair a stniggluig band, 
brom Westini islands, iind Atbntie roir. 

And still at ki urt hour tf ly haunt the binds. 
Shooting thur kindres^ sea gull on the shore ; 

Not muelaafiiit diey h raiy lore. 

Bat chieftain horn, tin j h t the el uftair life. 
And deem it folly o'er a b lok to pon , 

Wastiim the lonny mom oi )mm in 4tfe, 

A|Mit uom vawal-state, and rcviliy, and strife. 
XI 

And here oonveen Angu i an 1 if in, i leli 
Mamma's own progeny in head a id hi irt ; 

And thither flock the sons of those tli it puaili 
** In M r) s|| haired bowels' to phy tliiir part. 
And nature yu,hh to all vulidmng art, 

I boil, like tile C hrvsoh^, di lupt the hell, 

1 01 Ui from their crusted awkw irdntss they start, 
Assume die beau— >it just it is t> till, 
iJnunmgihehiiiitLiw d tide fiotn Mary ssai red well. 


• J htsr art mysteries that only Golftrs know , , - , , , 

+ Itii S«Jkin. dBiiiJlktiLinnebtof tin town, upon die gwen ewanUMOks of winch the 
lasuk practise all tlit more anuent method' of doUits wadiing and blvachmg 
t Hie burial ground so situated 

^ The rrofesHora of the Lnitcd ( ollcge aic si}kd “ Mastem, * 

I btMXry 8» or the Divinity College. 



-W'!: SmUmdrim. 


xLl 

And hm b« nr^ fidi feunoe sjottuls her visgt 

Fioni pdEiage tomitl o*tt the gaping town, 

And mbtliw doe« «< Canilis Catherine*'* 
fliiig • 

Amidat liateniog crowd her meswge down ! 
All leuning here, is learning to disown, 

Tliere is no love of sdence in the place. 

The very soul by moss is overgrown ; 

It U a s^dsl-propagating niee, 

A\'hoee ignorance sits throned OQ each tiiiiiiean« 

ingiace. 

XLIL 

This is the day of trial— dreadful thou^t t 
That day to which so many days have led, 
W'hen sage Froiessots robd in deepest tliuug^t, 
And gown of dread sotonity, liave 
To sit in judgment on each college lad. 

To lift Examination's eagle eye. 

To hear Uie problem solved, the clasrici nad ; 
By varied question, varied nerit try, 

Vr’hilht-j' ttttv sfmvuf bkaes from on Ugh* 

XLni. 

Tho work is done, the rixdi day>i labour o*er. 
The seventh day comes, a day of Welcome lest, 
Respite from sitting, now a rest no more, 

As every nether bone can well attest. 

And deep-depressed seat, where like a nest 
( tf learned loin rentains me indented shape { 

All merit hen* is who attends die best, 

Resists all inclination to escape, " 

F illiiig the Student's eye with ProfessotiBl d»pe, 
XLIV. 

But see they scud tlieir classic garb aside. 

In social dress tlicy congregate to dine, 

Where what of comfort may in beef reside. 

Or what of mernmout in cheering wine 
Is tliuif, and most dcRt-rvedly is thine, 

I'hou laNmrer of the winter, fogged, and dull; 
Th} pupils yet, through other years shall shine, 
I'o distant times shall glow each student skull, 
k'lom dieviot’s soutliem ridge to ihrthest peak 
ofMun, 

XhYi 

Tlius far the Masa, in mad imliccnscd lay, 

Ilatii run the puntl’et of her wild career, 

Not did she yet one sober truth essay, 

Rut streight she marred the coujdet with a jeer : 


But &tr and BofUy— now tho end is near— 

Of sober truth, one ^rting stave I sue, 

One verse whicli merit may unblushing hear, 
And genius recogniae as justly due. 

This tribute of reqpect 1 imprecate of you. 

XLVI. 

Edina’s sons with hamciers may combine. 

And knowledge dig from out the very cliff. 

And Gla^ow boys in composition shine. 

And Aberdonianc may do well enough ; 

But thou,. St Andrew, art the very stuiT, 

In elassiq, moral, mathematic lore ; 

All other CoBeges, thou beat'st to snuff, 

Great Alma Mater of out kingsi^ of yore, 

Ere yet our Scottish Prince a soutlirvn sceptre 

bore, 

XLVlL 

Thy po|Sl8 more enured to sober thought. 

Mm deeidy eomreisont in elastic page, 

With uaeftd knowledge more completely fraught, 
Mon mentally matum in early age ; 

Than — • hut 1 greatly .scruple to engage 

^ optttmst thus thy myrHs to oompate, 

JBjse my last sixpeixie I eoidd safely pledge, 
lliere is no scat of education where 
Pm&BSors teadi th^r sons salvation with fhy care. 
XLvrri. 

And who is he our Korthcru Davy^g deemed ; 
And who it this our Scottish D'Akmbrrt, 

Who fh»D our Northern hemisphere have beamed. 
In glowing radiance, o'er the world afar, 

Though sorted Ihey in fame's far*l>eaming car, 
By gMirts lifted to her higliest moon, 

TlMugh shinibg forth, ** o'er morn and even* 
ingstor;” 

Salvator fed them with her classic spoon. 

And crammed with mother care her mathematics 
down. 

XLI\. 

And now, farcwril my theme, my task is o*er ; 
Professors, Students, Golfers, all farewell ; 
Farewell ye Domes lhat sit before your door, 
Queens of the unddeu-dub and inuasel-shcll. 

Of you no more, uor of your fish 1 tell ; 

Farewell ye Lanes, a long farewell to you, 

Your hve^i betrays a most ungrateful smell ; 
Farewell ye streets, my gown where off I threw ; 
Yo Towers and Ruhied Walls— 

Adku ! 


• Cath&ne Kennedy— St Salvator College Bril 

t llie inscriptum upon a cut-lugged board over the ehinmey in dm library hall, where (he cxa. 
minauon is yearly held. 

t King James VI. whose name, cut out wHh ids own band, is fiSa legible en aome d die hewn 
work of St Salvator’s College, i& laid to haife ttudied hero* 

§ The reader will readily recognize Mr Lc^e— and now, rinoe the above verse was penned, the 
late Mr Playfair, par nobile fratrum— hoth of whom wme educated at St Andrew's ; and it were 
easy to add a long catriogue of individuals not inferior to any of the lost nr of the present age, who 
received their edueat^i here. We may be permitted, frr.sd inemoiy merely, but certainly 
from a complete convictian of the conrcctneis of our statements, to particularize as “ Eleves" of 
this University, sevcai Professors, at present, or but very lately belonging to the University of 
Edinburgh, viz. Dr William Uitehic, Dr Ritchie, Dr Moody, Dr Duncan senior, Mr Play- 
fair, and Mr Leslie, and, though last not least in point vt eminent literary attainments. Dr Adam 
Fergussjm, the author of the llirtxny of RomA To these we m^ht add, Thomas and Henry Er- 
akmo, tJte present Lord Justice Clerk, Dr Thomas Thomson, fo Thomas rhalmers, Mr Ivoiy, 
Mr West, Mr Anderson of Perth, Mr Duncan of Dundee, ; and we strongly su^cct, t^ F t 
many equally distinguibhcd, whose Dames our recollectioii cannot at present supply, will readily 
occur to such of our readers as are familiar with die history of St Andrew’s. 


1810 .^ Edinburgh Weekly Jwmat iftsi 

In passing through, Perth wc picked Laucrwinkel^ if yon MUL** "We 
up a copy of th%* Edinburgh Weekly hOpe/* said there wiU be no 
Jo/umal tot the week, which we read occasion for carrying matten t6 
aloud to Mr Ballantyne during tlie extremity, flis own correspondent 
consumption^ by him, of some three or If. T. has aln^ady tickled him pretty 
four segarsof the longest, Wc were both closely ;• and it is but fair to wait till 
sorry to observe, that the ingenious we see whether the milder medicine 
Editor of that^aper was still quite on works a cure ; it will at least have n.i- 
thc wrong ke> about the Manchester ture and a good sound coubtitution at 
affiur. ** What’s this new whim that bottom to assist it." 
has taken your brother's head, Mr What sort of a looking fellow is 
John said we ; this will never do this Hunt they talk so inu& about?’* 
— one of the best principled and heat said thtf Biblionole, willing, we sup. 
writuu Newspapers in Scotland cannot pose, to change the subject a little, 
iiululgt^ in such rashnesses as these, ** Did you ever see him ?” Ok yes, 
without very materially injuring its Mr Bafiantyne,** replied we, we have 
character, and, what is of still greater seen him, and that too long ago, be- 
moment, its usefulness.'* Our com- fiire he had become at all so important 
panion nodded assent. " A good a personage as people seem now to be 
newspaper," we continued, a news- in the habit of considering him. We 
paper such as this of our friend James', happened to be in Bristol a good many 
IS in Scotland an engine of very groat years ago, whmi he made his first pub- 
importance, and if conducted with tmi- lie entree into that city. % had a 
form and steady adherence to a lofty large loaf stuck upon the pole of the 
and truly Scoiiiih standard of principle Jarvie in which he travelled, and ha- 
and feeling, may be likely to produce rangued the rubble all along with pro- 
more of and substantial benefit to iniscs, that, give him animal ])arlia- 
the right causc-^the cause of rational ments and universal sufiPrage, he would 
freedom and rational loyalty— than al- soon raise the penny loaf to the same 
most any otlur species or periodical tempting dimensions. llc> is a coarse, 
ptiblicdtinn. It is not, therefore, with- thickset follow, with on appearance 
out great regret, and some little indig- halfway between a stage-miclnnan 
nation too, that we have seen this pa- and a black-lcg— abundance of tongue, 
per condescending oil an occasion of however, and withal of coolness — 
this kind to lend .iddiUoiial power, by and an air of dry dogged plebeianism 
its echo, to the mud and malevolent about every look and gesture, that re- 
screams of the many far inferior pa- minds one ofCohbet at times, although 
pers, now as of old enlisted against the hngo intmolUh**^** What," said emr 
peace and against the honour of the IHend, Is the relationship between 
country. Surely these paragraphs must him and the Editor of the Examiner > 
have Wn penned in some very care- are they brothers ? or father and son ? 
less mood, for it is imjiossible that such or uncle and nephew ? or only cousins? 
views could have been in such a mind They are e\idcntly birds of the same 
the result of <U hbt*r.ite investigation." nest, however." — " Why, Mr John," 

“ llcavcu knows," quoth the other, said wc, '* things certainly look very 

But I poifcctly agree with you tliat much that wayj and whether your 
they arc absurd and ill-timed, and I corgecture be founded in fact or not, 
hope we shall see no more of them." there is no question it is founded in 
'* Nay," said we, if things go on at philosophy, 
this rate, we sliall certainly employ old " The Cockney School of Politics, 
Timothy Tickler to bit him over the Mr Ballantyne," we continued, is so 
fingers’ ends witli ^ Letters to Eminent intimately connected with the Cockney 
liiterary Characters, No. X. (or what- School of Poetry, that it is almost im- 
ever the Number may be^ to Mr James possible to describe the one without 
Ballantyne’ ” — Quite nght. Editor," using many expressions equally appli- 
was the answer, and if that wont cable to the other. They arc twin es- 
do, give him right over tlie shoulders tahli&hments erected about the same 
with the flail of Idoloclastcs, or chaw time, supported by tlie same dupes, 
and quarter him with die glaive of and enlightened by the same quacks. 

* See the excellent defence of the IManchester iMagi*;tratcs, published under that sig- 

nature in the Bdmbuigb Weekly Journal, and copied into most of tlie Nenspepexs. 
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It li not> IndheMsdi^ to be denied^ tliat 
^ CMkntiy have been eih- 

bimd imd w&nded by eome whose 
pattonm of lihe Cockney poetry baa 
not yet been proclairoed to the world. 
But the real or^ns of the two here- 
sies, their missionaries and tub-ora- 
tors are, we believe, essentially tho 
same. It is, indeed, impossible that 
it should be otherwise. If a man can 
for a moment suppose, that the Hamp- 
stead Hunt is a dt person to be asso- 
ciated with Byron, Scott, and Words- 
worth ; bis perception of the differen- 
tial qualities must be so blunted, that 
no one need stare at his bdievin^ the 
Bristol or Manchester Hunt to he 
worthy of a scat in the same senate 
with Canning, Wilberforce and Grat- 
tan. The patriotism of the one is as 
arrant a jade as the muse of the other. 
Under pretence of sacrificing at the 
altar of British freedom, the dema- 
gogue of Bristol hums impious incense 
to flatter the coarse nostrils of tiiie 
idiot mob. Ho of Hampstead pro- 
claims in notes, prefaces, and sonnets, 
that he is the rightful heir of that 
noble race which of old gave birth to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shul»pearc, and 
Milton ; ami one of his delud^ ad- 
mirers has so fiur allowed himself to be 
gulled by his impudent assertions, as 
to make him a present of a lock of 
m'^lton's iiAiKin’ We have, hog- 
ging tho Doctors pardon, every reason 
to believe that he has been imposed 
u\)bn by a fictitious pedimrets I'he 
Uenrie of Liason Grove has neither 
writings nor features to shew, that can 
lend the shadow of 8up|X)rt to hh am- 
bitious Treei. To be sure he has great 
examples to plead ki liis favour ; for 
we do believe he has quite as many 
daims to be theKMOLisH Fokt of our 
day, as old Scaliger hod to the blood 
of the princes Vermu, or tlie late 
ingenious Monsieur Cuthdineau to that 
of St Lewis ; or to give him an in- 
stance more in his way, as his illub- 
trious namesake, the Wliite-hattid 
hero, has to be the living repre- 
sintative of Hampden, Sydney, and 
Kussell. 

Our friend Hampstead Hunt,*' 
—we proceeded, “ seems to have 
about as many strange inconsisl- 
«{iicies in his ahataoter os ever be- 
fore met together on the^confines ei- 
ther of Fsniassus or of Bedlam. Ho 
talks lA times of fhe WolseleySf the 
BorcMr, and the in tenns 


which w'ould almost persuade one that 
he really entertained some feelings of 
decent reverence for the old phylarchic 
aristocracies of England ; but when- 
ever he has Occasion to mention the 
name of poor Bristol Hunt, he destroys 
the hopes we had begun to form of 
him by some inslidous sarcasm against 
that worthy kinsman d* his. He is 
apprehensive, we suppose, that tlie 
nation might think tlie Housf ov 
H V N v were sticking too much together, 
and were plotting their own Hm* on the 
ruins of the House of IIanovku ; uml 
he adopts this unnatural atyh' oi' sc- 
vcrily in order to relieve our fears. 
Surely never was adjective more liap- 
pily connected with Kub.«!tantivo than 
in Mr Johnny Keafs tiivourite phrase 
cd^^kind Hunt.* 

** The Hunts are indeed a very a- 
larming family ; wc have no donV>t that 
they are os ambitiouR as the Nevilles 
usea to be, though probably the epithet 
of ' Ido^makers* is not quite so much 
coveted M Hampstead as it was of 
old at Warwick, Something, howcvcT, 
should certainly be done. Kvm the 
Douglasses never had more than one 
Bell-tlie*cat at a time ; the fertiKty of 
the present heroic race is a thing to- 
tally unexampled. Their splendid 
Penates look with equal priih' on tlie 
poet and the orator ; the triumph of 
their line is alike apparent in the 
brawny white-leatlu r of ('oiksjiur- 
street, and the lank and sallow hypo- 
chondriaok of the * Uafy rise’ and 
‘ 'formy fields^ of Hampstead. It is in 
vain for the inemberK of the family to 
pretend that they have no connexion 
with each other. That is a jialpable 
joke. Every old vvomun can see 
through the desif^u of it. No one oau 
listen for five minutes to the oral elo- 
quence of Henry, witliout King rt‘- 
ininded in the most lively nmnnor of 
the ^'Written wisdom* of Leigh. 'They 
address, indeed, different audiencoh, 
and dierefore there is some difftrciice 
in the manner of their harangues. 'J 'he 
one bos to do with the bony and sinewy 
constituents of the street inoh, and he 
attacks them with the bluster and 
swagger of a ring-fighter. The other 
siieoks to a sorely dispersed rrmnant of 
‘ single gentlemen' in lodgings, and 
single ladies wc know not where — a 

generation afflicted with headaches, 
tea-drinking, and all the nosologia of 
the nerves ; peojdc who have never a 
wboleseine taste in their mouths, and 
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ftrc pldd to rub t^eir teeth upon any 
insipid drup; that comes 111 their way. 
lie therefore avoids any thing that 
iiiij'hl iinpertineiitl) rciniiul his vale- 
tudiiuriaiis of the health and vigour 
winch they themfidves have lost. The 
Ikiiowmg quacJv-do( tor has idways per- 
formed some of Ins most wonderful 
cures upon Ininsdf, and maiutams^ 
tliatj niter all, he could not hold out 
three months were it not for the in- 
fallible eordjjl. Hunt gains the good 
will ot his patients by the same sort of 
tucks, lie is always writing about 
headaches, bile, tea, and su]>per& of 
boiled eg'^s and lettuces, and so per- 
huadiii r; his mnk subscribtTS, that he 
is ‘ our of «j.’ To win the affections 
of his lidieb, he repeats the usual cant 
about the ah-urdily of marriage, and 
the glorious iieedom of couculdnage ; 
and the de ir ereatures arc in raptures 
to find tin ir own ' noble theories* au})- 
porttd b> a clever gintleman who pub- 
lislus SIS tetn pages about the House 
of ('oiiimoiis, and the p]<iy- houses, 
ev<rv .suiid.!} —besides ‘*weet little vo- 
hnrn'- of versts eveiy now and then, 
fduk lull of h( tutiful eulogiums upon 
ftiloi'i'M and iiutst. It is tho cue of 
II ui; to copy the strfe^ht-lhrward 
kiJock-TiU'-doun style of Cobbell, as 
t n* .is hi^ litter ignorance and stupidity 
cm permit him lo .ipproath the man- 
JK1 of that \iil, n and iiisolent, but 
louihle Aud Bfifi/Ui fh»cJaimer. But 
VC doubt not, Ins chicken heart bc.'its 
VI ry p't.’ously at times against the 
rugged di .Miise uiitler vliich it is con- 
ctaUd. Leigh Huiit*s natural pro- 
pensities ai'c moic accordant witli lus 
intensts .nid wishes. It costs him no 
gn'.it siruggh* to uppiar a weak des- 
ponding dnvtlhng g.irctteci^he is tlic 
tiieiny of gn*.jiiiess, because he is con- 
scious of littlene<!s — the apologist of 
vici, hic<iusc he has not vigour enough 
to he virtuous. 

Mr Bristol Hunt (as Mr Hamp- 
steid Hunt* elegniitly dinomiiuies! 
him) is evidently^ iiotwithstamling the 
indbitunato alfair of Cockspur-street, 
a person of more man)) habits, and 
then tore more titled hy nature fbr the 
duties ol' ail active demagogue, than 
Ins sentimental ininesuke. ‘ Ho of 
the lose and the iioht’ is jiolous, we 
suppose, of’ the more decidid aii(l vi- 
sible bjiLcies of ascendancy which has 
been acquired, by /urn of the laiftr 
(pm tern to(iJ\ over the iiiinds of the 
more robust lace of the Cockneys; so 


be takes every oppottUQf^ of Al* 
cloiming all connexion wiin hit dboN 
iiigs, and even inHiimatea; in no mauy 
words, that the Bristol orator is a rude 
vulgar dog, who could never be per^ 
luittcd for a moment to shew his nose 
in those elegant and intellectual ccw 
teries, where ^ crowns of ivy* and 
locks of ^ glorious hair* are presented 
to the bard of KiminL This puts us 
in mind of a certainvhuinorous scene 
in Itodcrlck Bandom, wherein a rick- 
etty valet-de-fibambre, who has just 
pt an ensign*a commission, and his 
tally, a fkded Abigail, treat with high 
contempt thdr fellow-travellers in the 
noithcm w'aggon, and ijilemipt all 
the boisterous merrltnent of Joe and 
his company l»y perpetual and peevish 
interjeetiouR of * How low '* Nobody 
can dispute the fact, tliat Bristol Hunt 
is a vulgar ftllow ; >mt it really is not 
a little amusing to luar this objeo- 
tion to bis character from the hps of 
the founder of the Lockney ^c}lool of 
Poetry. There ore many kinds of 
vulgarity, nud tliey are oil disagree- 
able ; but (• are quite sure, that any 
man of taste, were lie reduced to a 
choice among difficulties, would prefer 
the company of the stage-coachman to 
that of the clerk of the coach office, 
and, by the same rule, would rather 
spend an evening at Ae cider-cellar 
with the rough jolly cx-candidate fbr 
\\'ti 8 tQiiDster, than one at Lissoti 
Grove w'lth the whining iiiilksoti son- 
neteer of the Kxaininer. 

Many, however, are of opinion, 
that all this is no hypocrisy on the part 
of Leigh ; and if it be so, wc have no 
doubt the contempt of Uic two Hunts is 
a mutual passion, icitx^a>v jtaxir- 

they hate each other cordially, as 
a Wliitffeldilc hates a M*esleyan, or 
as Mr Grose hates Mr Taylor. Bris- 
tol Hunt utterly despises ' Foliage/ 
^ Kiinuii,* and ‘ the Feast of the 
i’octK i* and cannot imagine liow ' an- 
nual parliaments and universal suf- 
tr.igt'’ (the great objects, as he soys, 
of all his own exertions) are to be 
brought about by a set of whilfling 
creatures, that fall into eestacies at 
the chime of a musical snuff-box, and 
s])eak of a print of Mr 1 .ondseers with 
us much rapture as they should oi the 
j||Iogim Charts. Hampstead Hunt, on 
the other hand, fears, that if the 
House of Commons were re-modelled 
alter the dc<^gns of the Bristol artivt, 

tlungt would be arranged in such « 



Orator Gilpin* CScpt. 

wn« IbMr wJljlut nra any of tke the draper, to brings Ldgh and Henry 
deliCftte members of the tof^'ther some day over a shoulder of 

Beuad Table Cliib, ccmld have bdj mutton, and persuade tliem to drown 
ebanoe fbr seats ; or that, at the best, all their animosities in a tiitchcr of 
were tbiey so lucky as to be returned saloop. He would thus confer an im« 
by the new-made burghs of Hamp- portant favour ou the eommon cause ; 
stead, Camberwell, Wapping, PimU- and as for biinselC what could resist 
CO, &c. they would he very little li»- him if ho should come to the ('uin- 
tened to by the ta&tcless, unmusical, luon Council Room, supported, at the 
and unpoetical majority of the r^gen- same time, by two so ( inincnt martyrs 
erated assembly ^But surely tlierfe is of liberty, — the one a paragrjiphist, 
no reason why good people, who agree who lay in jail two years for libelling 
so well upon all material poiuta, the Prince Regent, and the otlier a 
should abuse each other with so much hero that was kicked out of his lodg- 
bitterness for tlie tri^ng discrepaneies infw 1^ 0 Tory tavern, because he had 
of their creeds. Some atniable com- railed at tlie Mini&try to a mob in Pa* 
promise should be brought about by lace-yard^ With Mr Bristol Hunt to 
the * mutual Mends' of the parties ; keep it Up, viita voce, when he might 
ot all events, they should support each chance to be weary, and Mr Hamii* 
other manfully in the mean time, and stead Hunt to Riruish u daily supply 
not be fulling out about the division of sonm and aqulbs, how triumphant 
of the spoil, while the victory is so would be the success ol‘ our aspiring 
very uncertain. They have a great work Gilpin!** 
in hand, and we suapect it may re- 
quire the full compliment of their At the qlpse of this, which we meant 
united strength to accomplish it. A for a sonxSi, we were rallter hm prised 
few ill-amif^ and undisciplined in* to find that the greater part of it at 
surgents cannot expect to destroy such least had been little better thnn a so- 
a solid and venerable structure us the Ulqquy ; for Mr John Bullantyne was 
conetitution of Ragland, unless thev as fast asleep as Pharhs XI 1. wus du* 
club their might, and encourage each ring the pathetic narrative of Ma/cp- 
other by their cheers during the pe- pa — the segar had dropi>cd half- ‘smoked 
riod of the a.ssau]t. We advise them from his Ups, and lay dissolvtd in un- 
to moke it up with all convenient timely ashes on the lolUir of his bang- 
speed. JMr Wailhinan has by soiuc up. Wc roused him by chanting, to 
means overcome the aversion which one of PurcelVs fine old English tunes, 
the Examiner long expressed for Urn, those exquisite verses fioin one of Mr 
and now, it seems, has the best wishes Frcre s translations of ArLsiophaiics, — 
of that popular oracle for all lus great so ajiplicable to all the hi to clmmefiil 
schemes ill the city. Itwouldbcaniusy scenes in Manchester, Loudon, aud 
matter for a man of so much address as elsewhere. 

Ofton-times have we leflectcvl on' a similar abuse 

In the choice of men for office, and of coins for common use, 

For the old and standard pieces^ valued, and approvt'd, and tried 
Here among the Grecian nations, and in all the world beside ; 

Recognised in every realm for lawful stamp and pure assay. 

Arc rejected and abandoned for the coin of yesterday : 

For a vile adulterate issue, c/ipf, aftd countvtfiit and Ime, 

Which ihe tniffich o/’the city pasxt current in ikeir ^ce, * 

And the men who stand for oiBce, noted for acknowledged worth, 

And fur manly deeds of honour, and for honourable birth. 

Trained in exercise and arts, in sacred dances, and in song, 

Are rejected and supplanted by a base ignoMe dirong ; 

Foreign stamp and vulgar metUe raise them to command and place. 

Brazen, counterfeit pretenders, scoundrels of a scoundrel race^ 

Whom the state, in former ages, hcarce would have allowed to stand 
At the sacrifice of outcasts, as tl|| scape-goats of the land ! 

5 
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A incsBoge firom 


Arrival at the Tent, 


our compositor 
forces us to cut sliort, and to reserve 
for another Numb(T our account of 
Dunkelcl^ .ind other noble Highland 
Bcencrj which we visited on our Wiy 
to the Tent. Indeed we have whole 
volumes in our brain about the High- 
lands, and can never hope to live long 
enough to uiier all we think, Ibel, and 
know of that wonderful country. For 
the present, gentle reader, imagine 
yours(.lf sitting between ourselves and 
Mr Bullantyue, a little fbrward on the 
seat for the sake of room, and once 
more behold our Tent rising before 
you, almost like a native production-^ 
th it snow-white graceful pyramid. 
Who are those figures issuing from 



were cBpedaHy 
whomweagttUi 
hand, his mile 1 
said, quite healed uiri 
Drs Scott and Morris. Tinnt 
quite an altered man. He had 1 
beard grow, that he might have a i _ 
ral, a pastoikl appearance, like the Et* 
trick Shepherd; and he was ready to 
le8p out of his Min when we remarked 
the resemblance, This beard of lus 
eoaristod of perhaps about one hun- 
dred hairs, seemln^y very soft and 
silky, and altogether of a different 
oharaeter fhihi the mustachios of the 
10th Hussan. My dear Tuns, you 
are a perfect Aaron.*'—*' I h'atit shove 
since you went away to Scotland," said 


the door?— Need you ask?— Ti(^r * (heUttk exulting Cockney—^' neither 


and the Standard-b^'arer. Mr Ballan- 
tyne gently pulled up Old M<wtidl^, 
when about quarter of a mile from the 
Tent, and took out of hu pocket 
that seven-le^c spy-glasa of his, pre- 
sented to him by Adie, that most 
piercing of opticians t ana putting it 
it into OUT hands, saia, “ tiik a keek 
at the callans*' We did so-HUid 
Tickler and Odoherty seemed stand-* 
ing by the very nose ca Old MUklality. 
The huge lud a nrodigloua whi^y- 
iKittlc m hia hana, which the 
Adjutant was receiving a bumper with 
a steady hand and detennined oounte- 
naiice ; and never saw we any mprUl 
man take *' his morning'* with more 
relish— we almost thought we heard 
tlie smack of his Hps^ aa the warn ge- 
nial fluid descended into hia penetra- 
lia. " Give me a keek/* said the Bib- 
h'opole. He applied the tube to his 
ogles; but just as he liad caught a 
ghnipbc of Tickler in tlie act of having 
the compliment returned by the dtand- 
ard-liearcr, a fine hare sprung up 
from a bush on the roadside, and of* 
ter her awi^ scoured Dominie Samp- 
Min. Mr BalLintyne bounced out of 
die dennet as if he had been ^foaharg- 
* ed from a catapulta, and fighting Upon 
lus feet, he joint'd the pursuit stra^ht 
up a steep, stony, heathy hiU, shout- 
ing aloud, " Halloo ! hdou ! halloo !** 
and was out of sight in Icsa thah no 
time. We laid the reins on Old Mot** 
tolity's back, and told him to Jqg on 
quietly to the Tent. God you 
dl, our dear Contributors," was oil 
we could say, for our heart was full to 
behold them again all looking so well^ 
and so happy to see us. Mlica die first 
burst of congratulation was over, we 
Vom V, 


no more has The gendeman 

designated by this endearing diuiiuu- 
dve then caught my eye, and beaid 
enoi^ he had with a vengeance. 
Price is a hi^ lumbering fidlow, not so 
much amiss in the way of jgooil looks ; 
and we do not know how it is, but he 
always reminds us of that able-bodied 
barber, who comes lollopping into one's 
bed-room, of a morning, in the Old 
Hmnmums, Covent-Garden, insisting 
upon the immediate detonaurc of you, 
nobntn vdioitii But we had uttle 
tune to bestow upon Mister Price and 
his whiskers ; for we ndssod Dr Scott 
in the throng, and Urodly called fbr 
the Odontist. Alas 1 be too soon ap- 
peared, mountod upon hia white policy 
— du every respect the same vision diet 
so delightefl us some weeks age. 

** But, m>an ! the Doctor's departure is near. 
Umbrella unfurlsd, and moonted his gear.** 
It's a sad thing, Mr Editor, fbr 
Breens to pert : but off I maun gang ; 
I deliver up the Tent and the Coutri- 
butors all Bale and hearty into your 
ain hauns, (the Doctor haa been Vice- 
roy during our abneoee) see you keep 
mm a* as quate as 1 hae done. O ! 
he's a esir rumpawger that odoherty; 
and glide fidth, 'nckler's but little 
better. Mr Bttller, wHli the broseii 
nose, is a fine oMl, db 9 ver, weel-in- 
fprmed laddie ; and 1 caxma say that I 
dislike that Boward either; but ye 
ken a' their dkiuueiers brawly yourstd’ 
—so, ftswwetl— BueWeeL O ! Mr K- 
ditor. I'm malst like to greet." We 
need not say how much afiected we 
UUTselves were ; and we wanted words 
to express our concern when die Kt- 
trick Shepherd advanced, and propos- 
ed a round of genuine Glaaoow uunUi 
i M ^ 



L*Envo^ 

threw his j^laid pyer lus shoulder, 
and fixing hia honedt light grty cyiB, 
a«4wjoipiie|r,aQdah^ m swimming m tears, on tin, departing 

Ko7,Mil}azwsta^t. Just as the Doctor Odontist, he thu«t gave vent to liit» 
had received hie glass, the Shtpherd own and our ftthugb in immortal aong 

L*aKvor ; AS axc&LLSN i n&w somo xn HONooa oi na sroii 
Bif ihe CVTEicx Sbspoxsxi. 

TuxE— Grammachree ^ 

1 

Draw water of the coldest— draw ye water from die aprmg; 

And htap^ ot snow-white sugar into the china 6mg, 

And squccre the fairest lemon, and pour the ndiest rum, 

lhat our parting inayn*t be at Imst, although it may be dumb. 

s 

1 11 con tcrate a buiupir, and a hjiimper oi the best— 

Wi 11 coiisecnte a bumper to speed our going guest ; 

And we 11 pour Uie dear libation, with the toar-dropa m oui ecu, 

1 < Cl a not Ic fellow s leaving us, and a nobler nt*er was seen 

1 

W itli right g)od will we*d keep hun— wc would keep him in our 1( nt 
but since go he must— oh * lightly be his course out owre the bent — 

L\ hib poncy* ic t be steady, through tlic heather and the whms 
And may iic cr a thorn hae powci to jog the lude upon bis shiiib 

4 

M y at pony ne'er bt stml d by bnckchbusH or post— 
iV! y no btrasuiging lieiier bt mistaken for a gho«tt— 

M ly no Ti i\cT bands disturb him, tliough, in crobsing of yon hill. 

He 11 perhaps ha\e no otgection for to stumble on a stdl, 

A 

Oh ' may the skies Ik cry^ttol clear nb ixe you as you ride, 

And tb sun be sluniiij; biiglidy upon the mountaiii^ side, 
llisi, th^ biightncss md the beauty mav cheer you as ye go. 

And yuui heart may dance withm you like a young and uppy roe * 

6 . 

lila\ >c ne er want for ^^ood quvttrs to rest vourscli at c en— 

A bonny I iss to stir the dn^ond a table-cloth fu chan ; 

And wh n }c rise it cock-crow, mij that lassie's hand be nigh 
lo reach the stirrup goblet, and sweetly say— 

T. 

0 blythe be a’ your joufney, and blythe yoiir coming home, 
lliat ott yi may take heart again in the merry hcaist to roam , 

Ard wncnc er the Doctor s roaming— oh ’ near him may we be, 

Jt or me ikle can we do without, hut not his canty e e» 

8 

Meantime, if wuitli and kindncsi be beauteous in your eyes. 

And it genius be a jewel, all with one accord you 11 rise, 

Vou 11 list, niy lode, as 1 do, and toss your cups witZi me, 

To^BhsswgM on the Doctor t head ' with a hkrty three timca three * 

Duniig tlie recitation of these nohh inspired , and nsuig upon his stir- 
verses I)r Scott occauon&Uy hid his Tups, and it the same time elevating 
fate with his umbrella, and often cast lus umbrcili, till the whole man and 
up his ejcf) to heaven ** Too, too his iccoUticmcnts seemed somethin:; 
much, he would sometimes exclaim, mort than mortal, he chaunted the 
in a clioled trenmlous voice, but when ioUowing hymn 
the Envoy ceased he ceincd ** i«p , 
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•^R irOTT*S PARSWELl I'O BBAEXAB. 

AiB— ** Lochaber.” 

1 . 

Farewell^ tihen, ye mountains in mptery piled, 

Where the birth-plaoe and home of the tempest is found ; 

Farewell ye red torrents all fbaming and wild ; 

Farewell to your dreamy and desolate sound ; 

And farewell, ye wide plains, where the heath and the fern 
Bloom in beauty forlorn, while above them is slumming, 

Far up ill the rack, the majpstical Fame, 

To the lone ear of Nature his orison hymning. 

% 

And (arewell to thy shadow, thou Queep of FavlUions, 

Pitched on turf tlmt is smooth as the eider-bird’s wing, 

'Noaih the dais of his splendour, the monarch of niillioiis 
Might envy the bliss that hath hallowed thy ring ! 

What is purple, that floats in the weight of perfume. 

And the gold-circled mirrors thaS parasites see. 

To the rich twilight-breath of the languishing broom. 

And the purr native crystal of pastora] Dee } 

3 . 

And farewell to the friends that I le&vp in thy shade, 

Wit, mirth, and aflpction exalting theiT cheer ! 

Oh ! ne’er shall ditir forms from my memory fade : 

Still, whatfcr may be absent, ray heart shall be here ; 

Though o’lT flood, field, and mountain my wandoriiigs be wide. 

Back, still back to Braemar fkithful fancy shall flee, 

And tho Ix'auty of Kelvin-— the nandeur oi Clyde^ 

Shall but deepen my sigh for the banks of ihc Dee. 

4 . 

Yet one cup ere wc port, ye dear fneneb of my bowm ! 

One sweet-flowing measure^nc more— only one ! 

Life's gay moments arc few ; then why needk b^ly lose ^ero ? 

You’ll have plenty of time for regrets when Tin gone. 

Ill tlulncss to meet, and in dryness to part. 

Suits the barren of fwh'ng, the narrow of soul — 

Be It er/rr, lads, the gladness, the grief of the heart 
To improve, to assuage, by the juice of the bowl ! 


Long did every straining' eye follow 
the Doctor, till the last green gleam 
of bis umbrella faded in the distant 
woods. “ An hmicstcr — bettor — clev- 
erer fallow ’s no in a* Scotland than 
that very same Doctor whom we have 
lost," said tho Shepherd; with which 
eulogy wc all cordiidly agreed ; while 
Buller, turning toward our own per- 
son, repeated sonorously from Arfsto- 
phauies— 

Nw ew ir, 

Tiff raXny idXtipts 

ravvwf mil, 

Kat fiXimiv ttuAt rthivn, 

EiSi vacsctXfi^ifif 

T/ fitatXidCJtn 
At/^dt a-’ximyKtt 

E^d wxJf^dv T» fPwfAxrtt, 


We did not, however, come to the 
Tent to indidge unavailing sorrow; 
so we issued two regimental orders, one 
for our breakfast and dinner conjoin- 
ed, '^thout loss of time ; and ano- 
ther for a general muster of Contri- 
butors in tho Tent after mess, to tike 
into consideration the state of the 
^lagasine, and to bear read such ar- 
ticles as bsd been got up during the 
Vioeroyalty of the Odontist. There is 
no occasion to describe tlie dejeune a 
tajburchette ; and after it the Editor 
hung out )iis well-knovrn signal— 
" Scotland expects every man to 

DO HIS DUTY.” 

Wo knew that the eyes of our coun- 
try were upon us, ami felt confident 
of the result. On the roll being call- 



JUiitr^Pregi to iUt Frontiipiece* 

«d by thil! QOt a man was blc as possible, to bring hib liead on 

iaWng iMIVb^lUll post Tlio chmp & line with the ' orgaiii/ution of the 
WMIKMI^ Wabtletook other in-door C’ontnbuiors ; behind 

Ills Mpt at Otie oomcT of the tabic, Pr JMoms sat Keinpfcrhausen, win* 
almost in the open air, in the same had mounted his llanseatic 1 region 
fbit eaurt which attracted so cap ; and on his right stood uncovered 
much nodee kst May when he walk-* the jocund fiibliopote with a face in« 
cd with the Commissioner j immo- comiaunicable both to copper and can- 
diatcly op^iosite the Laird, Morris vass ; in ftont sat Si'ward, with all 
sported his black silk stock, and rich- tlie gracefulness of a Clirist-church 
ly-forred surtout ; on the Physician's man, on a cask of whisky, from which 
right liand sat, in earnest confabnla- John of Sky ever and anon let oft‘ a 
tion, Buller of Br.i2ennoiie in his cap qucch of the dew, unnoticed from 1 m- 
and gown, both In. and Seward hind; at Seward's rit*t hand lay in 
having brought their academical his plaid the Kttrick ^irpherd, his at- 
clress down to Scotland to asionfsh tcution wholly absorbed by a largo 
the natives; brtwom ourselves and salnutti that wrts floating exhausted to 
Buller sat JMwtcr Price in the oap, the hank in low of \\\isllo's tall \ ilt t, 
or, as Tims called it, the black silk who had become quite a priAic angh i 
bonnet of the Surrey hunt, and kept under the tuition of Walter Kitchu ; 
his eyes fixed, widi unceasing wonder, but we refer the world to the * h ront- 
on Bailie Jarvio, who, in a full suit %iece, which was skitih d on ilit 
of black, with his ‘‘three cockit'* and spot by Odoherlj, the only dc])arture 
cold chain, looktf<l up gashly in our from truth of any greil niouuut, 
lacc from the right, and obviously being the introduction of Dr Scoti, 
contained within himself the genii whom the literary »iid sHeiitiiii woild 
or elements of futuie Dean of Guild will easily reoognist in liie pfirtiy li- 
and my Lord Provost of (Tlosgow ; on gurc smoking a pij>e of tobaci’o on 
the Bailie’s right shoulder, that is the foreground to the hit of tin 
behind it, for tie of the Salt-market chairman. The auction of tin ^dju- 
absolutely tunitd his back on him of taut could not he satuhed withoiiL tin > 
Ludgate, sat Tims, with a strange tribute to his much-ugret it'd h. oil m 
mixture of self-importance from few- bard, and he httsfintrodurtnl lJi^ own ti- 
ing himself one of the Tent, and of gure with fbr »ging-ca)», ^.c- upo «n> 
personal tear from Injiig at such an dost* by the side of llu Olmii^t (hi 
iniincnse distance from the sound brief address to the ('oiitnhutors lx - 
of Bow-Bell, which expression of ing ended, onr eye chaneid to fall 
fare was not lessened by the con- first on JCcmpfcrhansdi, wlun the 
hriousiies" of the immediate oonfigiu- miremouB German ms* and uod thi. 
ty of Ticklo-, who had stretclnd as following Articiu 
many feet of his legs beneath tlie ta- 


• Our rendcTR wiU probably obbcrvc that there are eereral etchings in this ’^uaiUr ahni 
Magazine. Most of our Contributors are tdirable drafistneu, and several of thisn well 
quumted with die whole art of design. Wi hate long lamented th»> gniorul uiatuiitun 
in Scotland to paintuig-^which is certainly one of die fine arts tha^ oiiglit to bo itu i Kb d 
within die roiUae of a liberal education. We know of no dCconinUshiaint ni w !*( nnnii'ii 
a gentlcinan than masters of the brash or pciud. In Kdinburgh we Imivi, mint iirst-nti 
teachers— Nasmyth, that fine onthusiBstic icteran, to whose taste and science du. poit 
pwe^ so much m Scotland— Andrew Wilson, master of the academy who^c name miiuK 
has been expanded and refined by the study of the noblest works ot pamuiig, si ulpturt , 
and axdutectuie, in Italy— and Peter Gibson, whose knowledge of die .11 1 lias been i v- 
hibited both by lus many excellent pictures, and by hib judicious wntingb on its prim ipU . 
in the Knc)rlopadia ]@dinea9is, aim other works 3 mir readers, hoi\c\er, must not t 
ptdungs in every Number. 
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ON THE.CHARACTEE ANJ> MAt&KEAS OF THE TTltOtl^K^* 

It ifi a common observation, that the stranger the ixiore forciily teds 
character of a peoi>i(' is in a great mea- contrast whicn they ofBbnl to tike till*'' 
sure influenced bv ihcir local situation, mailed splendour of her e^cea, And 
and the nature of the scenery in which the glorious recollections with which 
they are placed ; and it is impossible her history is Ailed. As he admires 
to visit the Tj/r(f/ without being oon» the goi^eousmagniAconce of the piazza 
vniced of the truth of the remark. St Marco, or winds tlirough the noble 
'J'he (‘iitrauco of the mountain region payees that still rise witli undecaying 
IS inaiked by as great a diversity in beauty from Uie waters of the Adriatic, 
the aspect and manners of the popuhi- he no longer wonders at the a.stonish- 
tioii, im in the extoniol objects with ment with whicli the stern cruaadcis 
which diey are surrounded : nor is of the north gazed at her marble piles, 
tile transition, from tlie level plum of and feels the ra^iture of the Koman 
l.oiiibardy to the rugged precipices of emperor, when he a]»profiched, ‘^wlitre 
the Alps, greater than from the squa^ Venice sat in state throned on lier 
lid crouching appearance of the Italian hundred isles;” but in the mean and 
peasant to the martial air of the free- pusUlaiiimoas race by which they are 
born mountaineer. now inhabited, he looks in vain for 

Tills transition is so remarkable, the descendants of those gieat men 
that it attracts the attention of the who leapt irom their gallu's on the 
most siipevflcial observer. In travel- towers of Constantinople, and stood 
ling over the states of the north of forth as the bulwark of Cliristemlom 
Italy, lie meets every where with the against tlie Ottoman jHiwer ; and still 
sympumis of poverty, inrfumcss, and less, when he surveys the miserable 
abject deprcssoii. The bemitiful slopes population viih which he is siirromid- 
which descend liom the Alps, clothed ed, can ho go back in imagination to 
with .ill lliat is heuutiful or luxuriant those days otTibcrly and valour, when 
. 1 . n.uar.-. m' .nhul.ital for tho. most .. „„„ „„ ^ 

jn.t hy an nvliscal awl s<iiuilid popu- Ti,e pia^ant place ofaU festivity, 
l /tv,n, aiwm- wlimn you seek in vain The revd of the earth, Uieiuasnucof Italy.-’ 
101 any shaie of tli.il riounty, with 

vvliu'h PiTvdiJK-e lus bles.sc(l their From such scenes of naticHial di»- 
iouniry. 'ihe rich plains of Loiu- tress, and from the melancholy spec ta- 
bardy are cultivated bv a peasantry cle of ik‘S})otic power ruling in the 
wlmsV condition is hardly superior to abode of ancient freedom, it is with 
that of ill-' Irish cottager; and while delight that the traveller enters tlic 
the e+ti miiiuie p’uprietors of the s'ul Ia8tnes«»cs of tile Alps, whore liberty 
wa-ib flkirdii)^ in inglorious indolence hag imprinted itsdf in indelible cliar- 
:>f jMilan and \ eronu, theii uniortu- actors on the character and manners of 
natt ti iuntrv are exposed to the mer- the people. In oviTy piut of the 
eih ss lapaeil'y of liailitfs and stewards, Tyrol the bohl and n..irtial air of the 
iiuenl only ujK.*n augmeiituig tlie for- peasantry, their athletic form and fcar- 
nni * of tlkii ab.s- id supcriois. In the less eye, bespeak the freedom and in- 
tawu the JAiU'iUmu^ of gk’iieral <Usires3 dependence whidi they have enjoyed, 
are, if po.ssi.')i. , fcuU more apparent. In mW’t iiistancca the people go armed ; 
Wriiile till ojtera and the rf)r.sa are and during tlic suimiier and autumn 
ciowdeii with splendid equipages, tlie they wear a musket hung over their 
lower classes of the people are involved shoulders, or some otlier oflensive weu- 
in hopeless indigence : — The churches pon. Universally they possess arms, 
and i»ublic streets are crowded with and arc trained cai'ly to tho use of 
beggars, whose wretched n}ipcarance them, both by the expeditions in search 
marks but too truly the reality of the of game, of which tliey are passionate- 
distress of wliuli they complain — while ly tbnd-^nd by the annual duty of 
their abject and eroucJniig manner in- serving in the trained bands, to which 
diealea the entire ]>oJitical degradation every nuin capable of bearing arms is', 
to which they have so long been sub- without exception, subjected. It was 
joeted. At Venice in particular, the in coiiBcqucnce of this circumstance*, 
total Btjgiiatiun of employment, and in a great measure, that they were able 
thi‘ iiiiseiy of the people, sUikvs a to make so vigorous a reaiistdnce, with 
VtkL. V. 4 N 
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wo Uttie»|p«e|mtiao« «o the SPrench in- 

won , ai|a It ]j to the same cam 
that is dti^ to 06 wmibed that m- 
trt ^4 and twnti^ air ))]r which tluy 
art diStniguiBhod fitnn ahuost every 

Other Mmtrjr in Luroiie. 

Thdr drear 18 smgalail> calculated 
to add to thlb iinpreb«aon Thai oi the 
men consists, foi the most part, oi a 
broid-biimmcd hat, oinamuitcd by a 
ft Uher , a laiUt tight to the shape, 
with a broad girdle, richly oi ii imenN 
ed, fastened in front by a 1 irgc buckle 
of costly workmanship , black Icatlicr 
breeches ind gaiters, supported over 
the shoulders by two broad bonds, ge- 
nerally of scarlet or blue, which ate 
joined in front hy ^ eioss belt of the 
banit colour rhey freqjuuitly wear 
pistols m thtir giidfe, and have either 
a ride or cloak slung over their shoul- 
ders Thr colours of the dresses \ary 
in the different parts oi the countij 
as they do in the cantons of Swit/er- 
liiul , but they are ilways of brilliant 
cole ms and oniameiittu, piiticuLirly 
rtund the bieist, with a degree ot 
nilinchs which apptvs extraordinary 
in th 1 ibouniig classes of the eominu- 
inl> Iheir girdles and clasps with 
the other more costly parts of their 
clothing, are handed down from gene- 
ration to gtiu ration, and worn on 
buiidays and fcstnils with scrupulous 
rut, by the gieat-giand<i ms of those 
b\ 1 hoiu tliey wtie on ii lly pur- 
chistd 

Iht dr sof the women is grotesque 
and smgulai m the extreme CTtne- 
rally «>TiAing, thi wai ts ore worn 
long, and tlic petticoats exceedingly 
sliort , and the colour of tlieir clotlies 
are as bright and various as those of 
the men lo persons habituited Ik w- 
ivti to the easy uiid flowing attiri ut 
our own country women, the form and 
style of this dress appears particulai- 
ly unbecoming nor can we iltogcther 
divest 0111 SI Ives of those ide is of ndi- 
culc whicli we are aecustoined to at- 
tach to such antimiutcd forms, both on 
the stage and m the pi tuns of the last 
generation Among the peasant girls, 
you often meet with much be luty , 
but, for the most part, the women of 
the Tyrol are not ncSrly bo striking 
as the men, an observation which 
seems appbrable to moat mountnnous 
countnea, and to none mou than to 
the West Hi^ldands of Scotland 

It IS of more import inec to observe 
that the lyrolcse peasantry are every 


where courteous and pleasing ui their 
demeanour, both towards strangers 
and thtir own euuntrynun In this 
respi ct tlicir m mners have sometime s 
been misrqucseiitcd It a travcliir 
addresses tliem in the style oi inso- 
lence or rtproadi, which la genei illy 
used towards t)u lower orders in 

ranee or Italy, he will in all proba- 
bility meet with a i pulse, and if the 
insult IS carried farther, he may, pci- 
haps, base cause permanently to re- 
pent the indiscretion of his 1 mtru igt 
bor the lyrobst are u trie p oph , 
and though sul)]ect to a desjiotic go- 
vernment, then own state pustrves 
Its liberty as entire as if it acknow- 
ledged no supcuor to its own autho- 
rity. Uhl p asantrytoo iit of ikeen 
ana entbusiisLie temper, griteful to 
the lost degree for kindiii s or eoiid - 
sccnsion, but ftelinglv diM on tlu 
other hand to iny thing hi i i ut mpt 
or derision in the manner ot then su- 
periors Dwelling too in i country 
where all ore equal, an I when lew 
noble fumilu or gn it pi pri t rs 
iTC to be toind, tliev are liule ic- 
customed to brook lusults d jiiv 
kind, or to submit to laivui c bun 
strangeis which they woul 1 1 1 1 1 - 
rate from tlwir own tountiymcn A 
similar temper of mind iniy be ob- 
served iinong the Scot h IJiphlan Ut 
It has been noticed in the mount ins 
of iSepaul and Cabul, end has loig 
characterised the Arabian tribes, mil 
indeed it belong<» gcnera]l> to all 
classes of tlu pc ople in tlu si t u itioi s 

when the debasing i fleets of ih pro- 
gress of width, and the dm ion of 
labour line not been felt, and where 
from wliateier causes the indivi luals 
in the lower ranks of life ore call d i i- 
to active and strenuous exertion and 
ceiupdlcd to act for theinsehes in the 
eon lui* of life 

If I stringer how \er behaats to- 
w irils the lyiolese pe esmirv with tlu 
ordinaiy courtesy witli wlueli an I iig- 
lisfimaii is accustomed to adiiress the 
people of hi own country there is no 
part of the world in which he wiU 
meet witli a more coidial leeiptiou, or 
when hf wdl And a more affcctionah 
or grateful return foi the smallest ae ts 
of kindness Among tlieseuntutoied 
people the gratitude for any good 
deed on the part of their sujiciiors, is 
not 1 m more avilucd stites, the re- 
sult of inyhibitual awe for then rank, 
or of any selfish eonsideratiou ot the 
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id^antagL to be denved fiom cultivat- 
ing thtir Q^ood It IS the b()onta- 
neons edusiou of btncvolcnt tLOling, 
of springing from the uncor* 

ruptui dictitcb of thui hearts^ and en- 
hanced by the feudal attichment with 
which tlu y naturally are inclined to 
regard those in a higher rank than 
them Ivis Xlimgh the lyiolese 
are tutirtly lice, and though the hm- 
|)(ror possesses but a nominal sove- 
rtignty over tlnm, yet the wirm f< cl- 
ings I i feudal fidelity have nowhcic 
mainiiinid their place so inviolate as 
unong th( ir mountains , and this fc( 1- 
iijg of itufl d respect and affection is 
( \ tended hy them to tlu higher claases^ 
■w lunt Mr tlu y behavi tow irds them 
With any tliin like kindness or gentle- 
ness of maniuis It has arisen from 
th( pi c uh ir situation of tlu ir country, 
lu viluih tlurc urt virj few of tlic 
hi^liei 01 dels, and vhcre the peasantry 
posst ss aliiio«'t the entire Imdof which 
It (ou*>ist8, and when, at thi same 
tune tlu bonds of feud il attachment 
have been pies rved with scrupulous 
rare for pohti il reasons by then in- 
du lit governini iit th it the peosintry 
hi L uiiitid tlu md<}>eTuUnu md 
]Mi 1 of r piihhcan taU^ with the dc- 

srt d and loiniutic fidelity to their 
s)i r i^n will 11 elurat tenses the m« 
)i ibitants )t Hi ni uehit il it alms I ikf 
tlu jK i uitiy of ^wit/trlmd, they 
ntjird them s{ lies as composing the 
St lit iiid would disdain to crown be- 
f )n my c thci power I-dkc the Higb- 
linthrsit Sc ot laud, tlu y irt actuated 
by tlu w ir 1111 St md most eiithusiistu 
lo\aliy towards their so^ertign, and 
hi I tluin thty have not scrupled on 
many Decisions to cvposf tluir hies 
un I fortunes in a d ubtful und often 
ho]>cltss struirgle in his cause From 
thrsi causes his arisen, that singular 
iniuure of lo}aity and indiptndinei, 
of stubbornmsb and lourtcsy, of re- 
publican pnde and chivalrous fidelity, 
by which tluir eh iractcr is distinguish- 
td fiom tliat of ivery other people m 
Luiope 

Horn sty may be regaided is a lead- 
ing feature in the ihoidcter of the 1 y- 
rolese, as mdeid it is of all the Ger- 
man people In no situation and un- 
der no circumstances is a stranger in 
dinger of hi mg deceived hy them. 
They will, in many in«tinees, saciihct 
tluir own intaists nthcr than bitia) 
what they lonsider as so sacred a duty 
as that of pKSdMiit lUMolite their 


iaitli with fotdgiunk 

tlitir (ondttct affittds » irtW«t|!kfal|| 
contrast to tht conduct of m 
and Italians, wdiose raiiacify audij6eaiif 
less hdv( long been observed atid com- 
mented on by every traveller Yet, 
anftdst all our indignation at theft ehi- 
racter, it miy well be doubted, wlu- 
tlicr It dots not aris natutillv and 
imtitably from the system of go\ em- 
inent to which they have had £e mis- 
fortune to be subjected Honesty is 
a virtue pr ic tis d and este'* med among 
men who have a eharacUr to support, 
and who feel thur own importance in 
the scale of Bowetj Generally it will 
he found to mev ul in pro^iortion to the 
wught whien IS ittarjiid tomiividuid 
character, thit is, to the inedoin 
which the people enjoy C heating, on 
the other nand, is the usual and obvi- 
ous resource if slaves, of men who 
have never been taught to resjiect 
themselves, and whose peisonil quali- 
ties si^ eiitu'ely overlooked by the 
hi^hir ordiis (i the staU If rig- 
land and S\vit£eiland and the Tyrol 
had bten subjutedbvany trim of un- 
fortunate i Vents to tht saim (lespotism 
which has degraded tlu eliaraeUi of 
the lower mders in I faiuc and Italy, 
thty would probably have b ul as little 
reason as their more stivile nei hboiirs 
to have pnded theiusclves on the 
honesty and integrity of their iiutiorial 
character 

Ptrhaps the most remarkable ftatun 
in the ehiricter of the lyi list, ib 
their unifonu i ri i v, i fetlin„ \ huh 
IS nowhere so uni vers illy diffused as 
among their sequ sterrd vallies I'lic 
most cursory view of the eouiitiy is 
sufheient to demonstritt tlu strong 
hold which religion In tikcn of tlu 
minds of the peasantr) Chapels art 
built almost at every lialf link on the 
principal roads, in which the p issenger 
may perfbrm hia dcvotims, or which 
may awaken the thoughtless mind to 
a recollection of its religious duties 
Ihe rude efforts of oit have thcic bee i 
exerted to pourtr^ tlie leading events 
in our Saviour's Iiu , and innumerable 

figures carved in wo^, attest, in every 
lurt of the country, ^th the barbar- 
ous taste of the people, and the fer- 
vour of their religious impressions — 
£ven m the higher p irts ot the moun- 
tuns while hardly any vestiges of 
hum in rultnatioii aie to be found, in 
thi dipth ri untrodden forests, or on 
the su mint of seemiUt^Iy inaccessible 
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In no part ot thr world ore tht domuk 


tsIiA, the »y«M» «{ Devotion arc 
to he |hD uis rraea neci. every 

whore uwM the wildertieis us ii to 
til9rlc tnutmpb of ChriJetinnty o\ii 
tbc obstacles of natui t Nor 

^ i( Mtj in fiolifcodts or diverts that 
iJhe of tbur devotion ui t. to bt 

found In the % allies ind in the ci- 
ties It stiU pi( selves Its anciintsuay 

over the people On tlie evttnor of 
most houses the leRond of soint fa- 
voiintt saint, or tin snfFtnii„s ot some 
jwpulir iniityr, ir< to bt found , ind 
the poor mil ibit-int tlnnks lumsclf se- 
cure fiom tlw greiter evils of life un- 
der the guirditnshipof thor heaunly 
aid In every valley numerous epires 
arc to bt seen nsin„ amidst tlu btau- 
ty of tht sunounding stenc, and re- 
minding the trn tiler of the piety of 
Its simple inhabitants On Sunday 
the t h !e jK ph flotk to church in 
tht ir nt itcst and gayebt attire , ind so 
pTeat IS tlu number who tlius t« punt 
tht St platts ot worship, th it it is ii it 
uiifrcqutut to *tt th ptdvints knttl- 
ing on the tuil in tlu churchy lul 
uherc miss is perfoiuud horn King 
uiiiblt to find s place within its walls 
Kt<nilarlyin tl evening pi ivtis ire 
It itl in every fat iil> ind tiu tiavtl 
ler who pi'*stb tin on h the \dlajres at 
the houi ot tw il ht often st i s thr u 
then 1 ittici d win low tht joimp md 
ihe old 1 n< t hug to^c th i nund th u 
hiinib] fiK, 01 IS warn 1 (i his ip- 
pioarh to hiiinin hihitation by li u- 
iiip then tvtmnp, hvnins httaluif 
through tlu iltm« ind soht ide oi tlu 
forest 

Nor lb their devotion tonfin d to 
acts of esteinil hoina,.< or tlu oh- 
bCTv met ol m unmeaniue^ ctiemnny 
l>ebistd as Iheir itligion is by th di- 
burditus ind errors of the C ith ili 
form of worship , and mixed up as it 
IS With inimnurshle Itgends and vi- 
sionary tales. It yet prest rves enough 
of tlu ) lire spirit ot Us diimc origin 
to mfliun t, in a gnat degrte, flu 
conduct of thtir pnvatf hvesa lie 
Tyrolese have not yet 1 tamed that im- 
morality ui private hit may he par- 
dontd by the observana of cirtiin 
icrtmonus or tliat the profession of 
faith purchaocs a dicpensition from 
the rules of obi dicnce 1 hcsi , the na- 
tural and th usu il attend ints of the 
Catholic futh III ruhtr states, hive 
not re ichcd tluir pooi ind aesjut stei- 
rt1 V alius llu put c base of absolu- 

tion by moiit j IS there almost unknown. 


tit 01 conjugal duti s more btnctlv or 
fiithtully observed and in none do 
the parish priests cxticise a strutti or 
more cmsciintious eontiol over tho 
conduct of thur flnck. Iheir influ- 
ence lb not weakened as in a more ad- 
vanced state of sodtty by i cli cord- 
ance of iiligious tenet*- , nor is th< 

considt ration due to this sured 
ftmetion, lost m the, homage paid 
to T ink, or opulence, or powt r 
Placed 111 the midst of d peo]>lt who 
acknowledge no supenorb, and who 
livi almost universally from the 
produce of tluir little domains and 
strangers alike to the arts of luxury, 
and me st diictions of 1 1 hion the pa- 
nsh-pnest is tquilly itmovtd from 
temptation himstlt, md nluvtd iruni 
guarding ag u list the glut smirtts of 
wiekedncbK in others Hi i«. it onei 
tht priest, and the judge e»l h pan h , 
the infillibli entirion m iiutteis of 
fiitli. Olid the umpire in the oen- 
Pional disputes which huppiii moiif, 
them lit me his sribUi th t re- 
inorkable viiuntion for their spiritual 
gnuhfv by whuh the pis^intry lu dis- 
tinguished , Slid It Id to this c ns 
thit we ari to asciihe th smuul i iut 
that the ir pntsts were the ir prim ipil 
bade rh m the wsr with 1 nnee ml 
th it while thill nob] dmisiumv - 
sally kipt hnd the jn iplt ft 11 )w 1 
with alitnty the call ol llifir pistor 
to take up irms in suppo t ( f the \uj- 
tnaii eiusc 

In one it virtue the p isantb in 
tin eiunlry (in cimmon it must hi 
own d with most f itliohc states ) an 
pirti uliily worthy of mutation I hi 
viit il f hautif whieh ih to I muih 
ovrilooitd in iriny Pr test nl kiiij^ 
doi 1 hut whuh the ( atholic religion 
s> iimfonnly -md v- dulously ti jtins, 
IS there prieUsed to the lk itcst de- 
gi , and by all clas i ol the ] roplt 
Perhaps tin re an few countries in 
\ Inch owing to the absence of minu- 
fattnies and grt it towns poverty ip- 
pcars so nrely, or m which the great 
body of the people live so univeiadly 
in a shte of conifoit Yet, whtnevir 
wrttdudnesB dots appear, it meets 
with iinmeehaie and cffeetual relief 
Nor 1* thur hinty confined to netual 
mendie mts, hut extends to all whom 
accidt nt or misfurtum has involved in 
cisuil di tiess I ich valley supiiorts 
Its own poor; nid the little stou of 
tveiv eottigr, hkt tie meal oi the 
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Irish cottager, is alwa)& open to any 
one who really req^iires its assistance 
'Ihis binpyolent dispo liion spnngfa, no 
d( ubt in a gicii incasuii from the 
<inuplc bl (tc 111 which &ocuty exists 
anion^ these rtmoti districts , hut it is 
to be ascribed not less to the tfTort^ of 
th( clergy who incLssmtly enjoin this 
gnat Christi iii duty and point it out 
OS tht chiLt mians of atoning for past 
traiiSf,rissions Much as wc may li- 
iiicnt tlu cnoi of the Cutholu, and 
« holly us nc nny sll its tcmUncy 
(at Icist in lib more corrupt forms) 
to nourish piiiate immorality, and ex- 
tinguish civil liberty it ib yet inipos- 
sihle to deny thit in the great duty 
of Cliristiin ihdiity, ^hichitimaiiably 
enjoins. It has atoned for a multitude 
oi bins , and to uspect that amidst the 
ttiist riiy ind severity of the prisby- 
Kriin dis(i]) 1 iiu we ha\( too inudi 
lost 1 ht Of the clivit} * 1 the f^osiicl , 
i lul tb L with us a prch nded Indiana 
tion for the vices which involve so 
many of the poor in distress, too often 
serves as a prctc'xt for refusing to mi- 
sery that relief to which from what- 
ever cause It has arisen, our Saviour 
tells IIS that it is entitled. 

There is Hoiiictlung sitigulajrly de- 
lightful in the sway which rchgion 
thus maintains in these savage and ae- 
tfpU‘Ktcrcd regions. In ancient times, 
we are informcil, these iiiountainH 
wfre inhabited by the Kliaetians, the 
fiercest and most bnrhaious of the 
tribes, who dwelt in the tUstnesscs of 
the niuuntairis, and of whose savage 
manners Livy has given so striking an 
account in hi& description of llannibars 
Pass;ige of the Alps. Many Ro- 
man legions were impeiUd in their 
progress, or thinned of their nunabers, 
by these cruel barbarians; and even 
after they were reduced to subj^tion, 
by the expeduiou of Drusus, it 'was 
still eslceinc'd a service of the utmost 
danger to leave the high road, or ex- 
plore tlie remote recesses of the coun- 
try. Hence the singular fact, uhnnst 
incredible in modern limes, that even 
ill tlie days of Pliny, several hundrwl 
years after tlie first passage of these 
mountains by the Homan troops, the 
source of both the Rhine and the Iser 
were unknown ; and that the natural- 
ist of Rome was content to state, a 
century after the establishment of a 


Roman Btaticm at IS^oxi, tlKii tito ttMto 
took its ribc in the n^hi^den paila 
of the earth, m the reglpn Of pSifth 
tuil night, amidaL forests fbr 
ccc&bihle to hum m approach" H^nibe 
it IS too, that almost all the uiaenp- 
tipns on the voUve uffiniigb which 
have been disc ovt red in the rums of 
the temph of Juj-itci Ptinnnus, at 
the summit of the great hi Btrnaid, 
and mmy of which crine down to a 
late period n. the history of the em- 
pire bpeak of the gratitude of the pas- 
sengers for h iving escaped the extraor- 
dinary perth of the youmey The 
Roman authors always speak of the 
Alps with expressions of dismay and 
b6rror, is the scenes only of winter and 
desol ition, and is the abodes of bv- 
bai oils tubes ' Nives coelo prope im- 
mibti, tecta mfomiia ini]u sita rupihus 
peer ra lumniti que tornda Ingort ho- 
milies mtoiisi et inculti, iiiiin ilia m- 
aiiiinaqui oinnii iigentii gclu cetera 
VI u ]\ nn dictu foedioru terrorciii rt- 
luvuurit \> itt mpt xccordingl> 
ipptiis to luve hem inidi by anv ot 
the Romans in later times to explore 
the reinotcT recesses of the mountains 
now so familiar to every traveller ; 
but while' the Emperors constructed 

magnificent highways across their 
summits to connect Italy with the 
northern provinces of the empire, 
they suffered the vallics on either side 
to remain in their pristine state of 
barbiu*isni, and hastened into remoter 
districts to spread that cultivation of 
which the Alps, with their savage in- 
habitants, seemed to them incapable. 

What is it then which has wrought so 
wonderful a change in ibe manners, 
the habits, and the eorulition of the 
hihaOilants of those desolate regions ? 
What is it which has spread cultiva- 
tion through wastes, deemed in an- 
cient times inaccessible to human im- 
provement, and hummized the man- 
ne*rB of a people remarkable only, un- 
der the Roman sway, for the ferocity 
and barbarism of their institutions ? 
From what cause has it happened that 
those savage mountaineers who resist- 
ed all the acts of civilization by which 
the Romans established their sway 
over mankind, and continued even to 
the overthrow of the empire, impervi- 
ous to all the efforts of ancient im- 

provmcnt, should, in later times. 


> Uv. Ub. £1. 
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hure M> duai^*^^eic cliarac* 

ler« itud ha^ em from ihe 

fii»t dawnof «t«ad6m ^viliaatioii^ mild 
M iiUilUii))K» in theit!' .Character and 
jik9xmm^ Frokn^what but fVom the 
* iiifiaenfe ^ Reugiok— of that reli- 
gkm WMc^ caSmed tlie savage feelings 
of ibebuman mind, and spread its 
beneftelal inUtienoa among the re- 
motest habitations of men ; and which 
prompted its disciples to leave the 
luxuries and comforts of soutliern di- 
inates, to diffuse knowledge and hu- 
manity through inliospi table realms, 
and spread, even amidst the regions 
of winter and desolation, the light and 
the blessings of a spiritual faith. 

Universally it has been observed 
throughout the whole extent of the 
Alps, that tbe earliest vestiges of ci- 
vilization, and the first traces of order 
and industry which appeared after the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, were 

to be found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the religious establish- 
ments ; and it is to the unceasing ef- 
forts of the clergy during the amfu- 
ries ot‘ barbarism which followed that 
event, that the judicious historian of 
Switzerland ascribes the early civiHza^ 
tion aud humane disposition of the 
Helvetic tribes.* Placed as we arc at a 
distance from the time when this great 
change was eftcctod, and accustomed 
to nianiicrs in wlucli its inffueiice lias 
long ago been established, we cun 
hardly conceive the difficulties with 
^iJiicli tlic earlier professors of our 
faith had to struggle in subduing the 
cruel jiropcnsitics, and calming the re- 
vengeful passions, that subsisteil among 
the iiarbarous tribes who had conquer- 
ed Europe ; nor would we, perna^is, 
be inclined to credit tlie accounts of 
the liiToic sacrifices which were then 
made by numbers of great and good 
men who devoted themselves to the 
conversion of the Alpine tribes tHd 
not tJieir institutions remain to this 
day as a monument of their virtue ; 
tnd did wc not still see a number of 
benevolent men who seclude them- 
selves from the world, and dwell in the 
regions of perpetual «now, in the hope 
of rescuing a few individuals from a 
miserable deatli. When the traveller 
on the summit of the Ht Bernard reads 
the warm and touching expressions of 


gratitude with which the lloman tra- 
vellers recorded in* (he temple of Jupi- 
ter their gratitude for liaving escaped 
the dangers of tlie pass, even in tho 
days of Adriun and die Antonincs, 
and reflects on the perfect safety with 
which he can now tr.iver8e the remo- 
test recesses of the Alps, he will think 
with thankfulness of the religion by 
which this wonderful cliaiige has been 
effected, and witli veneration of the 
Saint whose name has for a thousand 
years been affixed to the pass where 
Iiis influence first reclaimed the peo- 
ple from their burharous life ; and in 
crossing the defile of Mount Brenner, 
whom the abbey of Wilten fitst otfer- 
e«l an asylum to the pilgrim, he will 
feel with a late eloquent and amiable 
writer how fortunate it is “ that reli- 
gion has penetrated these ffistiu^Rses 
impervious to human power, and 
spread her influence over solitudes 
wh»e human laws are of no avail ; 
that where precaution is impO'^sible, 
and resistance uselesy, die spreads her 
invisible aigis over the traveller, and 
conducts him secure under her jiro- 
tecUou through all the dangers of his 
way. W'hrn, in such situation'., he 
reflects upon his security, and n'col- 
lects that these mountains, so sa>agc 
and 80 well adapted to the purposes of 
iiimderers and banditti, have not, in 
the memory of man, been staineil with 
human blood, lie ought to do justice 
to the cause, and gratefully acknow- 
ledge the beneficent influence of reli- 
giem. Impressed with these reflec- 
tions, he will behold with indulgence, 
perhajis even wiUi interest, the crosses 
which frctjuently mark the brow of 
a precipice, and the little cbajiels hol- 
lowed out of the rock where tiie road 
ib narrowed ; he will consider them as 
to many pledges of security ; and rest 
assured, that, as long as the pious 
mountaineer continues to adore the 
'' Good Shepherd,*' and to beg the 
prayer of tlie afflicted mother,” he 
will never cease to bi fricnd the travel- 
ler, nor to discharge the duties of hos- 
pitality.*'+ 

It must be admitted, at the same 
time, that tlie Tyrolese ore in tbe 
greatest degree superstitious, and that 
their devotion, warm and enthusi- 
astic as it is, is frequently inispliced 
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in the object of its worsliip. There is 
probably no country In which the be- 
lief ill Rupernaturd powers, in the 
gift of prophecy to jiarticulor iiiciivi- 
clutilbj and the agency of spiritaal be- 
ings in human affairs, is more univer- 
sally cbtahlishid. It forms, indeed, 
part of their religious erei'd, and blends 
in the most singular manner with the 
legendary tides and romantic adven- 
tures which they have attached to the 
history of their saints. But wc would 
en mo^t egrcgiously, if we imagined, 
that tins su]K'rstition with which the 
whole yioople are tinged, savouis at all 
of .1 wTak or timid di^-position, or that 
It IS any induMtiun oi' a degraded na- 
tional cluractcr. It yiartikcs of the 
t»avage characUT of the scenery in 
wlncii they dwell, and is ennobled by 
the generous sentiments which prt'vail 
among the lowx*st classes of the people. 
I’he same men who imagine that they 
sec the crucilix bend its head in the 
dusk of tile evening, and who hear the 
rattle of arms amid the solitude of tlic 
mountains, are fearless of death when 
it approaches them through the agency 
of human power. It is a strong feel- 
ing of religion, and a ilisposition to 
ill all the events by which they 
are surroaiided, the marks of divine 
protection, winch is the foundation of 
tJu H sujK*! stition ; and the more 
Ktroiigly that they feel reliance on Sf}>i- 
niual interposition, tlio less inclined 
are they to sink under the reverscb of a 
temporary lite, 

Tliei c is a wide di.stinctiou between 
supi'rMittim and the belief in sorcery or 
witchcraft. The latter is the growth 
of weakness and credulity, and prevails 
most among men of a timid ilisyiosition, 
or among igiuirant and h;irbarou.s na- 
iions. The former, thougli it is found- 
ed on ignorance, and yields to tlie ex- 
perieii'x* and knowdedge of mankind^, 
yet springs from the noblest principles 
of our nature, and is allied to every 
thing by which the history of our spe- 
cies lias been dignified in former times. 
It will not he yiretendcd, that the Gre- 
cian states wore deficient either in 
splendour of talents or heroism of con- 
duct; yet superstition, in its grossest 
form, attached itself to all their 
thoughts, and inffuenced alike the 
measures of their staU'smen and Uie 
dreams of their philosopliers. llic 
Homan writers placed in tliul very 


feeling which we wouU 4»]l 
tion, the most honourable dwrafll#** 
i«tic of their people, and iN|(!iribed U 
the memorable 'iAcries of trium^is by 
which the history of the republic vm 
distinguished. Nulla inquam repub* 
liii aut major aiit sanctior fuit, saya 
Livy ; and it is to their deep sense of 
religion that Cicero imputes the un|)a- 
ralk d success with which the arms 
of the republic were attended.* Yet 
the religious feeling which was so in- 
timately blended wdth the Roman cha- 
racter, and which guided the actions 
and formwl the minds of the great men 
who adorned her liistory, was for the 
most part little else than that firm 
reliance on the ajmcuiI iiiterpobition of 
providence, which is the origin of su- 
ptTstitiuii. The Saracens, during the 
wars which tbllowed the introduction 
of the Mahometan faith, were super- 
stitious to the highest degree, yet with 
how many brilhant and glorious qua- 
lities was their character distinguibhed, 
M’hen they triumphantly earned the 
Ciescetit of Mahonit't from the snows of 
the Himinaleh to the shores of the At- 
lantic. The crusaders even of the high- 
est rank, believed firmly in the mi- 
racles and prophecies which were said 
to have accompanied the march of the 
Christian army ; nor is it perhaps pos- 
sible to find in Jiistory an example of 
such extraordinary consequences as fol- 
lowed the supposed discovery of the 
Holy Lance in the siege ot Antiocli ; 
yet wlio will deny to these great men 
the praisi* of heroic enterprise and 
noble manners.'^ Human nature has 
nowhere appeared in such glorious co- 
lours as ill the Jerusalem delivered of 
Tasso, where the firmnt'ss and con- 
stancy of the Homan patriot is blended 
with the courtesy of chivalrous man- 
ners, and the exalted piety of Chris- 
tian faith ; yet su}}erstition formed a 
port 0^ the character of all his heroes ; 
the courage of Tancred failed when lie 
heard the voice of Cloriuda in the 
charmed tree ; and the bravest of his 
comrades trembled when they entered 
the enchanted forest, where 

Ebce all hor.de la selva un siion repen to, 
Che par riniliorabo di terren rhe tretiie, 

£1 murmorar degH Austn in lui si sente, 
£U pianto d’undu, die fra scogli geme.'* 

Exiunples of this kind may teach us, 
that although superstition in the age, 
and among the society in which vre 
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Bte !l ilift IjaeM*!: «f i yet 

that in leil ports of the 

it wrk only of ati aident 
msd Miiwisde dii^pcttition, sttch .is 
» tlur of evrry thing that 

ti gete or merous in c^iiracter> or 
iimtodi am spiritnol in fueling* A 
pe^le in ftetstrondy ioipreosed h i tb re- 
ligious feeling,, and to whom cKpcricnrc 
has not taught the means by which pro- 
vidence acts in human affairs, musf he 
superstitious; for it is the universal pro- 
pensity of uninstructed man, to imagine 
that a PjHJcial interposition of the Deity 
is necessary to accomplish the manifes- 
tation of his will, or the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes in human affairs. 
Nor is there any thing iinpoasihlu or 
absurd in sucli a supposition. It wight 
have been^ that future events were to 
he rcvculcd on particular occasions to 
mankind, as they were during the days 
of ancient prophecy, and that the 
course of human events was to be main- 
tained by special interpositions of di- 
vine power. Experience* alone touches 
us, that tliis is 710/ the case; it alone 
shews, that the intentions of provi- 
dence are .curried into effect through 
the intiTvention of human agents, uad 
that the laws of the mor<d world work 
out their own accompliahinont by the 
voluntary acts of free /igents. When 
we sec how difbcult it is to make per- 
sons even of a cultivated understand- 
ing comprehend this subject even in 
the present age, and with all the ex- 
penence which former times have f'ur- 
mshetl, we may ctase to wonder at the 
Buperstition which prevails among the 
peasants of the Tyrol ; w*c may belicn*, 
that situated as they we, it is the na- 
tural effusion of a pious spirit un- 
taught by the experience of other ages ; 
ancf we may discern, in the exlrava- 
gaucies of their legendary cre«^, not 
less than in the sublime piety of New- 
ton, the operation of those cgfminon 
laws by which man is bound to his 
Creator. 

The scenery of Tyrol, and of the 
adjacent provinces of Styria and Co- 
riiithia, is siiiguUrly adapted to nou- 
rish ramantic and superstitious ideas 
among the peasantry. In every part 
of the world tlie grandeur of mountain 
scenery has been found to be the pro- 
lific parent of suiierstition. It was 
the mists, and the blue lakes, and the 
sounding cataracts of Caledonia, which 
gave birth to the sublime but gloomy 
dreams of Obsiaii. Tlie same cause 


his operated to a stUl greater dcgtec 
among the Alps *of Tyrol. The su- 
blimity of the objects with which man 
is there surrounded — the resistless 
power of the eLincnts which he finds 
continually in action— the utter insig- 
nificance ot hiB own species, wlien ( otn- 
pai cd with the gigantic objects in which 
lit* is placi*d, conspire to jirodm i that 
distrust of lunistU, and tint disposi- 
tion to cling to higher poweis, wliuli 
IS the foundition of supcrsutioiis tecl- 
ing. In (ities and 111 plums, tin la- 
bour of man effaces m a ceitaiii de- 
gree thiiso. impressions ; the works which 
he has there accumulated, come to 
withdraw^ the altcrition from^iie dntuiit 
mngnificenceof natuic ; while the weak- 
ness of tile individual is forgotten in the 
aggregate force of' uiimliers, or in thi 
distractions of civilized life. But amidst 
the solitude of the Alps no such change 
can trike place. The greutest works of 
man appear there as nothing amidat 
the stupendous objects of nature ; the 
distracUotis of artificial society an* un- 
known amongst Its simple inhabitants ; 
and the indivultiol is Icf^ in solitude 
to n'ceivc tlu* improsbions which the 
sublime scenery m w*hich he is placed 
is fitted to prOiJuee. Upon iniiul'. .sr> 
circutnstauced the changes of exUTiml 
nature come to h^* considered a.«. (he 
irniin^diatc ivork of vomc nni^'ihlc 

} >r>wer; the shadows that fall in the* 
akes at sunrise, are intei preled ns the 
imlication of the npjiroach of hostile 
bands — the howl of tlu* wnuU tbrongli 
the forests is thouglit to be the lauicu- 
turons of the dc*ud, who are ix]>iainig 
ihdr sins-^nd the nnsts that flit over 
the summits of the mountains, se^'in 
to be the distant skirts of vast armies 
borne in tlie whirlwind, and treading 
in the storm. 

The Gothic ruins with which 
the Tyrol is filled, contribute in a 
remarkable manner to keep alive these 
superstitious feelings. In many of 
the Tallies old castles of vast dimen- 
sions are perched on the summit of 
lofty crags, or raise their mouldering 
towers high on the mountains above 
the aged tbrests with which they are 
surrounded. These oo&tles, once the 
abode of fbudal mwer, have long since 
been abandoned, or have gradually 
gone to decay, without being actually 
diKiiiuntled by the proprietors. With 
ail of them the people connect some 
rbinantic or terrible exploit ; and the 
bloody deeds ol' feudal anarchy ore 
'4 
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remerabrnd with teitor by the pe^ 
sants wlio dwell in the villages at tneir 
ftvr. T^ightsare often observed at night 
in towers which liavc been uninhabit* 
ed for centuries ; and bloody figures 
ha\^been distinctly seen to flit through 
their deserfcnl halls. The armourwhicli 
still hangs on the walls in many of* 
tin greater custles, has been ob- 
served to move, and the plumes to 
wavi*, when the Tyrolese army were 
victorious in war. (rroaiis are still 
heard in the neighbourhood of the 
dungeonb where tlie victinib of feudal 
tyranny w(*ro formerly slain ; and the 
eruel Baron, who persecuted his people 
ill his savage ]ULSsioii for the diasc, is 
often In anl to shncK in the forests of 
the llntcrhcrg, and to howl as lie flies 
from the dogs, whom he had trained 
to the scent of human blootl. 

Superstitions too, of a gentler and 
more holy kinil, have arisen from the 
ilevuiit fet lings of the pc'ojde, and the 
.iisoci ilions eonni'cted with partimlar 
hpots where ]jensons of CNtraordiiiary 
s'lnetity have dwelt. In many of (he 
f irthost recos*^cs of the inountaiiis, on 
the verge of perpetual desolation, Iut- 
mit' in fornuT times fixed their abode; 
ind (he imagination of the peasants still 
s th<it their spirits hover around 
tin s]»ot where their earthly trials were 
eiidurwl. Slieplicrds who have* passed 
in thf gloom of the evening by the cell 
wluTc the bones of a saint are laid, re- 
late that they distinctly hcarfl his voice 
as he repeated liis evening prayers, and 
saw his form as he knelt before the 
crucifix which the piety of succeed- 
ing ages had erected in his hermitage, 
'file image of many a patron saint has 
been seen to sheil tears, when n re- 
verse has hapi»encd to the 'I'yrolese 
arms ; and the garlands wliich arc 
hung round the crosses of the Virgin 
vcither when the hand which raised 
them has fallen in battle. Peasants 
wbo have been driven by a stonn to 
take shelter in the little chapels which 
are scattered over the country, have 
seen the crucifix bow its head ; and so- 
lemn music is beard at the hour of ves- 
pers, in the higher chapels of tlie moun- 
tains. The distant pealing of the or- 
gan, and the rliant of innumerable 
voie.es is tliere distinctly perceptible ; 
and the peasant, when returning at 
night from the chase, often trembles 
when he beholds funereal processions, 
clothed ill white, iiiardiiiig iii silence 
through the gloom of the forests, or 
ViL. V. 


dowly moving on 

oifer die summit of 'tlie tnoimttfiilk ^ 

A country so drcumst«Msedji«1N^^ 
lug with every thing that^ls 
beautiful in natural scenet^yfiOisIwilllK 
gothic castles, over which ruM has 
Jong ago thrown her softening h^infi^ 
peopled by the phantoms of an extra- 
vogimt yet sublime superstition, and 
sj|jU inhabited by a valiant and enthii- 
B^tic people, seems of all others to he 
the fit theatre of poetical fancy. It is 
truly extraordinary therefore, that no 
poet has apiMiored to glean the legends 
and ballads that are scattered through 
this interesting country, to perpetuate 
the aerial beings with which suwrsti- 
tion has fiUed its wilds, and to cligtiify 
its mouldering casdes with the recital 
of the many heroic and romantic ad- 
ventures which have occurred within 
their walla. Wlien we recollect the 
unparalleled interest which the genius 
of the present day has given to the 
traditions and the cliaractcr of the Scot- 
tish people, it is impossible not to re- 
gret, that no kindred mind has im- 
mortalized the still more wild and 
touching incidents that have oecurrcil 
amidst the heroic inhabitants and su- 
blime scenery of the Tyrol Alps. Let 
us hope, that the military despotism of 
Austria will not long continue to 
smother tlie genius, by restraining the 
irei^dom of those higher classes of her 
people ivhcrc pocticS talents arc to be 
found ; and that, before the present 
traditions arc forgotten, or the enthu- 
siasm which the war has excited is sub- 
sided, there may yet arise the Scott 
of the south of Europe. 

The great circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes the 'I'yrolese from their 
neighbours the Swiss, to whom in 
many ri'spects they bear a close resem- 
blance, is in tlie animation and cheer- 
fulness of their character. The Swiss 
are by nature a grave and heavy peo- 
ple ; nor is this peculiar character the 
result of their republican institutions, 
for wc arc told by Flanta, that their 
stupidity had become proverbial in 
France before the time or their repub- 
lic. The Tyrolese, on the othei hand, 
are a cheerful and lively people, full 
of fire and animation, enthusiastically 
devoli'd to their favourite pursuits, 
and extremely warm in their resent- 
ments. Fublic games are frequent in 
every valley ; and tlic keen penetrating 
look of the peasants sliews with what 
alacrity tliey enter into any subject in 
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ifbidl th^y are interested* 'This strlk- of freedom to resist the aggressions of 
ii^differeQoe In the national cltaraetcr despotic powers ; but that stilly u$ in 
fifthe twj 0 p 60 {d& appears in their dif- ancient times, the discipline and the 
fmtil nkeabes of conducting war. numbers of arbitrary governments are 
Finfi in the maintenance of tlieir pur- alike unavailing against the stubborn 
p08e> 'aQd undaunted in the discharge valour of a free people. In every age, 
of i^to^ the Swiss are valu- and in every part of the worlch exam- 
able diicfly for thdr stubborn quali- pies ore to W found of tlic (lrfi>at of 
ties — for that obstinate courage on great and powerful anni(>h by tlic cwil 
which a commander can rely with and steady re&istance v.liicu cliarao 
perfect certainty fur the maintenance terises the inhabitiuit.s oi' fret* f>tates. 
of any position wliicli may be assigni'd Tliis is inutUT of proverbial remark ; 
for their dcicncc. It was their stub- but it is of the iiioie iinpoitaiiee to 
born n'sistanee, accordingly, nbich obuerve, that this general Hiea(lineB«4 
first laiil the foundation of the inde- and valour, which st'ek tor no support 
ptMideuce of their republic, and which but in the cojorage of the individual, 
taught the Tinperiali&ls and the Bur- can be attained only by the dilfiision 
guudi.ais at I.aupi ii and JVXorat, that of civil Itberlif, and that tin* value of 
the pride of feudal |)ower, uiid the ar- such qualities is as strongly felt in 
(lour of chivalrous entcrpiihc, may modern wars as it was in any former 
seek in vain to crush the might period of tlie world. It is related by 
that slumbers in a peasants aim.” In IJomcT, that at the siege of lYoy, the 
later times the same disposition has Trojan troops, in wlioin the vicinity 
been evinced in the conduct of the of Asia had introduced the customs of 
Sw’iss Guards, in the Place ("arousel, orioutJil warfare, and the tec'lings of 
all of whom were inassaeud at their oncutal despotism, sup^iorted each 
post, w'ithout the thought of capitula- other's courage hy shouts and cries 
tion or retreat being once stirred a- during the heat of the battles ; while 
inongst them. The Tyrolese, on the the Grecians, in whom, as Alitford 
other hand, are more distinguished by has observed, the monarchical form of 
their fiery and impetuous mode of governinent was eii-n th<*n tenijM-red 
fighting. In plact* of waiting, like by a strong niixlure of repuhlicau 
the Swiss infantry, the charges of their freedom,* stood firm, in perfect si- 
encinu'S, tliey lush on unbidden to lence, waiting the command oi‘ their 
the attack, and often accoinjilish, by chiefs Ibe passage is remarkable, as 
the hardihood of the enter|iiiso, what it shews how early, in the history of 
more cautious troops could never sue- mankind, the great lines of distinction 
cecd ill efileting. In this rcFpert between the courage of freemen and 
tliey resemble moie nearly the High- slaves was drawn; nor cun we perhaps 
land clans, vi'h<», in the rehidlion in any whi're find, in the subsequent #m- 
174-5, rushed with the broad sword on nals of the world, a closer reBemblaiicc 
the English ri’gimcnts ; or the pea- to what occurred w the struggle be- 
Bants of La X'eiidce, who, without tween English freedom and I'rench 
cannon or ammunition, assaulted the deKpotism on the field of Waterloo, 
veteiaii armies of the rejmhhc, and The CTrecian phalanx,” wiys Uie 
by the fury of ihcir onset, frequently pottt,t marched in close order, the 
destroyixl armies with whom they leaders directing each hih own band, 
would huvp bcni utterly iinahlc to llie rest were mute; insomucli, that 
cope in a more regular sysUiii of war- you would say, in so f>n'at a mulhtmh 
Cure. Uicie was no voice. Such waa tlic si- 

One rcficction there is, which may lence with which they respectfully 
be drawn from the determined valour watched for the word of command 
of the IVrolese, and their success fi-om their officers. But the cries of the 
against the disciphuecl anniee of Trojan luriny resembled the bleating 
France, which it is of the utmost im- of Jiecp when they arc driven into the 
portance to impress steadily on our fold, and hear tlie cries of their lambs, 
minds. It is this ; that the changes Nor did ilic voice of one ])t*o|)lt rise 
in the art of war in modern times bos from their lines, but a confused mix- 
produced nu alteraiion ou llie ability turc of many tongues.”— The same 
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disdnedon bos been observed In all woii the battles of Cifiaqr and Boidk^ 
IKiriwls of tlio worW, between the na- for 'these were fully matched iA ftut 
tive unbending courage of freomen 3 ranks of France, but the yeomeif Who 
and the artificial or transitory ardour drew the bow with strong*and atdady 
»)f tlie troops of desi>otic states. It a*Tns, accustomed to its use in tiliefi* 
was thus that the three buudred Spar- native fields, and rendc red featlees by 
Uns stood the shook of a mighty ar- personal competence and civil free^ 
ray in the defile of Thi'rinopyhe ; and dotn/' J 

it was from the infiuciice of the same Now, after all that we have heard 


feeling, that with not less devoted va- 
lour, tlie fifteen hundred Swiss died 
in the cemetery of St James in the 
liattlc of Basle. The same individual 
determination which enabled the dti- 
2ens of ]\IiLin to overthrow the whole 
feudal power ol 1^’re'lcrick Barbaros&a 
on the ]dain of ijegnano, animated the 
Bhepherdf* of the Alps, when they 
trampled under foot tlu* pride of the 
imperial nobility on the field of Sem- 
liach, and annihilated the chivalry of 
Oharles the Bold on the aliores of Mo- 
rat. It was among the free inliabi-* 
tants of the# Flemish province*?, that 
Count Tilly found the matermls of 
those brave Walloon guards, who, as 
contemporary writers inform ns, might 
lx? knocked down or trampled under 
foot, but could not be constrained to 
fiy by the arms of liustavus at the 
battle of Ix'ipsic ;• and the celebrity 
of till' Spanish infantry declined from 
the time that the liberties of Arragon 
and Castile was extinguished by 
Charles V. TJiere is ample room, ' 
ns a late eminent writerf has well ob- 
served, ‘‘ for national exultation at the 
names ofCressy,Poitiers,aiid Agincourt. 
So great was the disnaiity of numbers 
upon those famous days, that we can- 
not, with the French historian, attri- 
bute the discomfiture of their hosts 
merely to mistaken tactics and too iin- 
|ictuous valour. They yielded rather 
to tile mtre])id steadiness in danger, 
which had already become the cltuac- 
teristie of our Fiiiglidi soldiers, and 
winch, during four centiiriw, has en- 
sured their superiority wherever igno- 
rance or infatuation has not led them 
into the field. But tliose victories, and 
the qualities that seeuicd tlieiu, niiibt 
chiefly be aKcribeil to the freedom of 
our constitution and the superior eun- 
ilition of the ]»oople.— Not the nobili- 
ty of England, not the feudal temuits. 
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of the art of war being formed into , 
a regular system, of the soldier being 
reduced to a mere machine, and of tlio 
jirogress of armies being made the siih- 
jecl of arithmetical calculation ; it is 
truly consoling to find the discom- 
fiture of the gn^atest and most disci- 
plined army wdiirh the world has ever 
seen, brought about by the same cause 
which, in former times, have so often 
given victory to the cause of freoiloin ; 
to fiufl the victories of NaifeU and 
Morgarfi'n renewed in the triumph of 
the Tyrolese patriots, and the ancient 
supi'riority of tlm I'nglish yeonuury 
asserted, as in the days of Cressy and 
Agincourt, on the field of Waterloo. 
Nor is it perhaps the least remarkable 
fact of that memorable day, that while 
the French army, like the Trojans of 
old, animate! ’ their courage by inces- 
sant cries , the English battalions, 
like the Greek plialanxes, waited in 
sHenri' the charge of their enemies; 
proving thus, in the severest of all 
trials, tliat the art of war lias made no 
change on the qualities essential in the 
soldier ; and that the determined cour- 
age of freemen is still able, as m the 
days of ^larathon and Plaiica, to over- 
come the utmost efforts of military 
power. It is interesting to find the 
same qualities distinguiSiing the ar- 
inirs of a tree people in such distant 
periods of tlie world; and it is the fit 
subject, not merely of national pride, 
bur of uni viTsal thankfulness to discover, 
thntthcrearoqualitiesin the composition 
of a great army which it is beyond the 
power of despotism to command ; and 
that the utmost efforts of the military 
art, aidtnl by the strongest incitement'^ 
to militaiy distinction, cannot produce 
that steady and unbending Viiloiir 
which springs from the enjoyment of 
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Wilisir lit, down after reading this composition, we must 

WKf^ tkat tte u{lf»erino8t in dhr mind was one of regret that he should 
iMNKttm dds mt subject so spi^lily to a tennination. In looking round 
ttftO odweM, it wf not to be denied that we observed some slight syni]!- 
tanij|> M if the whole of our ^ends h«ui not been quite so uniformly and uii* 
as ourselves. In short, Tickler, Odoherty, and the 
Kttrich Sh^hord, manifested pretty plainly, that they tlKmght the Ham* 
burgher was still somewhat subject to his old iniinnity ol‘ anqdification. Was- 
tlo and Morris, oh tlie contrary, .lor^'ie, Muliiou, ami Buller of Braseiiiiiosc, 
yvere enthusiastic in their applauses of the Germaii*s Essay; and, su])« 

E Dried by their decision, we could not hesitate to express to the Essayist 
imself, our conviction that his powers were expanding thcmsclveh in a 
manner most luxuriantly promising, and our hope ancl contideiicc that hence- 
forth he would form one of the most cificteni and vigorous of all our ("onlri* 
butors. The Shepherd remarked, that “ the Essay might be a liraw essay Ibr 
ought he kenned, but he w'as sure it was an unoo Luig one — and luik/' quoth 
lie, gill Hector be not shaking liimsclf frae side to side, and yawning and 
nuz'/ling as if he had been listening m ane of Mr It— ofY— 's* very 
wcark'somest action-sermons. The lad will not be tlio worse of a glass to weet 
his whistle ony way.*'—" (Jic him a bumper by all means/* quoth Jarvie 
" indeed, if he w'erc to get his right, he would git»t luair nor one, for here's 
twtt or three that have not been nry listeners — only look, ]\li Tickler, w(*'\e 
scarcely left enough to fant^ anithtT bowl.'*—" You may make the next one 
yourself, Bailie/* says Tickler, for its my turn to be spokesmaik— you know 
tbe article goes rouml tin* qiposite way ftoin the bottle.'* Then tin mug to 
the cliair,— " Mr Editor,” coutiiun d tlie Senior, " we’ve got a new Nuinln'i 
of the Kdinbutgh llovicw wnce you left us, and, if you please, 1 shall te.id a 
few remarks I have jotted down concerning it. 1 would not have taken so 
much trouble, only 1 was suriiriscd to see them holding up tluir lujcK ko 
briskly on some points, cousklonng what a nailer you gave them so very l.itdy. 

" Go on, Mr Tickler/’ we iutcnuptiHl ; " you nml not hcbiUite to uilu 
U])on any from fear of lieing ttdious. As yd nUiil quod iefiftusti e/- 
msii ; and oven here wc have no doubt, muUriom sujierfiluf ofnit — I ii- 
couraged by these word*?, the S.ige drew down his spedaclt’s from hi*? fouheail, 
and after clearing his throat with a few lairtciitous hems, lie tlirust his left 
liand into his waistcoat jiockct, ami strelclmig forth the ikxtir with its MSS 
to witlim a few iijches of ourself, began to read as follows in a distinct voice. 
I’lie niystcTious music of honu* of lus solemn cadcnceb, sivnud at first to alarm 
and astonish the southern iwit of his hearers, but tlie strong stnst of the man 
soon overcame all these Icswt emotions, and siidoui lias even a Tickler been 
listened to by a more attentive auditory. 


• Of this excellent gentleman we embrace this opportunity of reesnding an interefilii-iti 
anecdote. Some years ago, when the Kttrick Shepticrd had Dr Anderson (editor of the 
British Poets) and Mr Wordsworth (author of die Excuruon) ns his guests in Yarrow, he 
carried tlicm one forenoon to eat some bread and cheese in die mouse, and taste die nii< 
nistcr's home-brewed, whicli is proverbiid i'ur its good qualities in diat port of the coun- 
try. During this cold oollatiou, a great deal of highly instmetive and intclleetual eon\cr* 
salion occurred, as uiiglit have nstundly been expected, at a uicuting of four such 
gil'ted men.^ As they were going away, the niinuttcr called back Hogg, and—" Faith, 
Jemmy," said lie, " hc^s a tine chid that Wordsworth — lie's veiy discreet and well in- 
formed. I really never heard of a hoise-couper quoting poetry before in all my life.” It 
is almost needless to observe, that the excellent minister had supposed liiiasdf to be enter- 
taining the eminent boEsr-dealer of Leith Walk,— a conjecture wliicb was doubtless suffi- 
ciently natural, considering Hogg's well' known love for ajipearing at the weekly sales at 
that gentleman's repository. The Shi^ierd, we suppose*, now undeceived him. 

T We believe, that tofang a well si^nific^ to pour into it suflicient liquid to set the 
pump at work ugain. 
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MK EDITOR, 

I HAVK glanced over this last number 
of the llevicw, for 1 always like to 
see how our friends are getting 
and whether the stirring spirit of Mr 
Jeftrey has been able to pierce the 
portentous load of duliiess with which 
it has, of late years, been overlaid. But 
] liiid nothing, literally nothing, horc 
to disjiel, or even to divide the gather- 
ing fogs ; and if matters go on at thii^ 
rate, I ani afraid the lively Editor will 
he at last fairly suffocated. It has 
afforded me some amusement to ob- 
serve the progress of this phenomenon. 

1 have marked how the successive ex- 
halations drawn up from the marshes 
of Whiggi<!m by the first fbrvid 
blaze of the critical luminary have 
gathered and spread over, un<l 
finally closed upon its disc, till the pro- 
cess has termiiiaied in the baleful 
eclipse which we all lament. Tt is 
plain to every one, indeed, that Mr 
.reftrey pants for very existence under 
the encumbering help of his new col- 
leagues. 

What, indeed, have wc got in this 
new Number ? Passing over the in- 
genious lalwurs of the trisick anti- 
quary, mid the bad jokes of tbe Bo- 
tany Bay politician, we come to No 
8, in which no tme can fail to 
tract* the classic pen of your friend 
and admirer the Scotsman. No man 
can more highly admire this ingenious 
person than myself. His liebdomadol 
proliintlity of dinquisition — his modest 
and tasteful raillery of his betters — ^liis 
ininiitahle skill when upon liis own 
proper arena, and valiunuy squabbling 
with deacons and pohcemeii — his 
grand and original schemes for jiaying 
the national debt, and rhn'kin^^- iht‘ cibf 
nccoynlH — ^in short, his services uni- 
versal and parMculai* — political and 
financial — with tongue and with lien, 
in gossipping, grinning, and growling, 
can never be sufficiently apjircciatcd. 
But with the most profound regard 
foi' this laborious and useful person, I 
cannot say that his reviews edify me 
greatly. I like the ram material of 
Adam Smith os it exists in his own 
book, far better than after it has been 
manufactured on the Spinning Jenny 
of this operafire reviewer. 

1 muHtconfessut once, that I have never 
seen a more perfect speeimen of pws- 
iug and pedantry than thispaper, which 
is entitled, ** Commercial Embarrass- 


ments— Trade wiUi 
are the public»to ibink 'Cif 
acre, who tolls them^ 
air, that a sudden caMOilcm lOf the 
demand for any class of cotniimditiek 
necessarily subjects the persons engaged 
in their man'^acttire to cmsiOerable 
disirtsn and diffieukffy p. 14. Here is 
a discovery in politiciil economy worthy 
of the sagacious President of the Board 
of A^iemture himself. After having 
in this masterly and original man- 
ner laid down his f/rinc^es, the au- 
thor proceeds to show that it is not 
easy to convert a machine for nspin- 
iiing cotton into a tlirashing-mill, or, 
as he learnedly expresses it, to transfer 
fixed cfl|)ital (p. 49) — ^that “ war may 
increase or diminish foreign tradc'^' 
(ibid) — that during the late war, tlie 
French did not become soldiers so 
much from the mere love of fighting, as 
from tlie difficulty of finding any 
thing else to do — that their ene- 
mies were pleased to take the com- 
merce of tlve whole world under their 
own management — ^and that the ex- 
traordinary prosperity enjoyed by ibis 
country, arose out of its conuncrcial 
monopoly — its increased population — 
and many other causes of an infe- 
rior and subordinate description, which 
we leave to the sagacity or our readers 
to discover and appreciate*," (p. 51.) 
Tliis is well : but I don't peredve that 
much progre^ has been made by the 
rotatory motion of the Beviewer. We 
had the wdiole trade, or a monopoly of 
trade, during tlie war ; ivc have not a 
monopoly at present ; we have, there- 
fore, itv^s tnule and more distress than 
during tlic war. This is a sober and 
certain truth indeed ; but it might 
have been told in a single sentence 
better than in this claboniite and un- 
profitable dissertation. 

the restoration of tranquillity 
disclosed tbe brittle and hmeure wfl- 
tvre of the foimdations on whicli the 
imposing fabric of our prosperity hail 
been raised.” Admire tbe eloquence of 
the Champion of Burgh Refonn. Does 
he mean, that because we could not 
enjoy, in ^rpetuity, the advantages 
of tliat universal commerce which he 
has himself described as the source of 
extraordinary prosiierity," we ought 
therefore to have re,jected a twenty 
years lease of them which power and 
policy had jmt into Our hands ? Was 

it nothing to have enjoyed so long the 
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nat gains of jm monopoly 

ns s set 4^ kadn8( * course of unpard- 
<9Epenmtee^’ nlliiougli we may 
mow be l^j^ .m^obaiidcNQ: what every 
one mnSI ' us contui' 

gent and commensurate with» 
a state of WS* ? If it be true, as tlus 
sagacious person has told us in mui- 
muring echo i^om the opposition news- 
papers^ that the restored 3ourbons^ 
with dieir brother sovereigns of Ku- 
rope, are jealous of British prosperity, 
now that they have obtained the 
power of competing with it, we have 
the more reason, instead of prattling 
about “ the Vmttle and insecure na- 
ture of foundations,'* to a])plaud that 
course of iioliey by which we were 
enabled to derive so many legitimate 
advantages from a state of war, and 
to meet, by tlie rapid accumulations 
of industry, its great but inevitable 
expciuhture. 

But to proceed a little farther with this 
farragoof caiiiaiid coinmon-idacc: “ 1 1 is 
much easier, howcver,(saysthe Hevi(‘W- 
er) to trace the principal causes of our 
present embarrassments, than to |)omt 
out the means by which they may be ei- 
ther partially or entirely removed/' fp, 
S5.) Much easier, T have no doubt, tlic 
one being tlie task of a mere fifth rate 
retailer of opfiosition politics, the other 
requiring some little portion of saga- 
city and genius. But the redoubted 

{ irovincial Editor adventures upon the 
ligher enterprise, and buckles on his 
armour to grapple with the giant of 
commercial einborrasament. He is but 
indifferently mounted to be sure ; his 
Spear is one of the bluntest, and his 
wliole accoutrements betray the fa- 
shion of other ilays. But lie lias a 
talisman — of the old school of i iichant- 
ments too — ou the strength of which 
he is to work miracles of* achievement, 
and to l^anish poverty from the land. 
This charm is ''.free trade;" and 
really to those who know any thing of 
the present state of the science of po- 
litical economy, it must be surjirisiiig 
to observe the unblushing cnniitlence 
with which the poorest of quacks pa- 
railes a string of truisms as if he were 
recounting a series of discoveries. 

You, my deai Editor, know Adam 
Smith well, and >ou .know with 
what inimitable jjt'rs]»icuity and force 
of reasoning he has shewn the impoli- 
cy of restrictions on trade, and de- 
monstrated the important truth, that 
universal freedom is the source of uni- 
versal gain. You arc familiar also 


with the history of Mr Pitt's iiolitical 
life; and I know you respect his me- 
mory. You must Tcinera^r well the 
power with which he enforced the 
philosophical doctrines of Smith, and 
carried them into the practiev of na- 
tions. You must remember also with 
what perverted energy the enlif>htened 
mind of Fox struggled against the 
commercial treaty with France, and 
endeavoured to confound liberality of 
commeicial principles with political 
truckling and buhiiiission to the an- 
cient enemy of England. Now, Sir, 
1 pray you to remark, that wdiat Smith 
liherally expounded, and Pitt manfully 
enforced, this intelligent person, the 
Scotsman, has thought it necesb.Lry to 
announce and to illustrate with all the 
conscious pride of a discoverer. For 
him it was reserved to ]>i‘rfeci the in- 
conclusive reasonings of the philoso- 
phtsr, and invigorate the iii(‘fU‘»*iivc 
rhetoric of the orator — an ofKi*e w hicli 
he has assumed with as much projiric- 
ty os tliat with which a coniuion bal- 
lad singer ivtiuld essay an improve- 
ment on the strains of Foclor or of Ca- 
talani. 

Let us SCO for a moment how' he 
performs his task. He gives ns tin* 
novel and interesting infonnation, 
that, with freedom of tra<le, those 
countries which were best suited Jnr 
the raising of corn, would iiatnrully 
devote themselves to agriculture, <S:c.^’ 
(p. 5 (».) That “ to accomjdisli this most 
desirable object, we hiivc only to re- 
linquish a few of the worst and most 
cun tempt iblc* of our piejudices — to ad- 
mit tiiat claret may be as palatable as 
port, brandy as English gui — and 
that u Frenchman may Ik' quite a.s 
honest as u PorrugueHe,” (p. 57.) 
Now, I should like much to know, 
where tlicse prejudices in favour of 
English gin and i'ortugueso honesty 
arc entertained ? The • Itt'viower, we 
think, might have discovt rtd another 
little difficulty m the way of a free trade 
with France, besides (he prejudices ex- 
iting on this side of the w'ater. There 
must ever he two pjirties to a bargain ; 
and has th.; eloquence of the Scotsman 
yet obtained tiie consent of the F tench 
government and notion He said not 
long before, that, jealous of the com- 
nerciul (irospenty of this island, they 
had even improved ujion Bonaparte’s 
system of exclusion. But ho has still 
a resource left ; for although France 
should presisL in refusing to purchase 
our cottons and woollens, that surt^^y Is 
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no good reafion why we should refuse 
to import her corn^ silk, or wine, pro- 
vided we cun obtain them from hcT 
cheaper than from any other coun- 
try/’ (p. 5H.) But how arc we to 
pttif for them under this system of 
French obduracy ? The French may 
be very honest people, and«^et not 
willing to give their corn, «ilk, and 
wine for nothing , even though they 
might tlms greatly |Mromote the free- 
dom of trade. We must send soine- 
tliiiig in return, goods or bullion ; 
goods they will not have — and where, 
we ask this wiseacre, is the bullion to 
be found in t])e actual state of British 
commerce ? 

It is of no use, thus standing the 

argument, to flounder through the 
common-places about the trade to Chi- 
na, — or to tell us always to rc- 
inember, that “ bullion is a eommorli- 
ty, and nothing hut a commodity" — 
that it will he exported only if its ex- 
portation be profitable — or tliat the 
real secret of getting rich by foreign 
trade, IS to take* care that your im- 
ports are of greater aggregate value 
than your exjiorts, (pages 59, 00,) 
This country, by its exports in other 
directions, obtums a suflicient sup- 
ply of bullion to enable it to trade 
with the (iiinese, upon the only prin- 
cipi(‘ admitted by thcbesetni-barbanuns; 
but without a large n/rreadc' of its ex- 
}>ortfi,for which a siimlar return in bul- 
lion could be had, bow is it to carry on a 
Chinvsc ti fiiU* with France ? The Re- 
viewer has not told us in what direc- 
tion this new and convenient export- 
trade ih to he created ; and thereibre 
he has told us nothing to the purpose. 
U’he fine theory aliout the rapidity of 
the trail ■i.}»ort, and the equalization of 
the price of bullion, in the market of 
the world, is all very ivell, where there 
is a free trade acconled and sanctioned 
by all parties ; and it was precisely 
ill character wuh such a writer as 
this, to bring forward llnit theory 
where It can ha\e no application. Had 
the Reviewer not before him his own 
example ot the trade to (’hum, to shew 
that wheic imports are rigorouriy pro- 
hibited oil one side, there is no le- 
gerdemain known to political economy 
by which the character of the trade, us 
un exporting trade in bullion to the 
Other parly, can be alttred- But in- 
deed, Sir, I uin wearied of the dull 
fooleries of this writer. Nothing has 
convinced me so much as the iierusal 


of t}ii« egaoj', of4he 
vefy weak ^rson nuty fcy 
trenching himself in the iHG&ttlcil* 
|>hrasea, and • the seml^>mmetriea| 
forms of demonstration faijuliar 'to tho 
masters of this great practical sditnee*. 

1 am anxious, Sir, to have done with 
this pretender ; and I observe you are 
as tired of him as 1 am myself. But 
one piece of ignorant and blundering 
presumption yet remains, which must 
not escape cliastiseiiient, Tliis self* 
electecl instructor of kings and legisla- 
tors must not be pennitted with 
punity tf) tamper dso with the works 
of philosophers. 

Passing, therefore, over all the rub- 
bish upon which you stumble as you 
advance towards the close of the essay, 
about the proportion which the silk 
weavers boar to the whole manufUc- 
turiiig]»opulation — the comparative in- 
sigiufieanceof interests, and those 
of thdr employers, whom this humane 
jicTson would cheerfully abandon to 
starvation, unless they can be sub- 
sisted u]> 0 Ti some of the unintelligible 
saving clauses of his theory— the curious 
recommendation lo seize the present pe- 
riod of coininei cial distress for complete- 
ly revolutionizing the course of foreign 
trade, upon the principle, that as the 
people are suftering at present, there 
can be little liarm in making them 
quaff the bitter draft to the dregiH— 
and other novelties of the like descrip- 
tion, we come at last to a very few 
remarks on Dr Smith’s theory, rela- 
tive to the superit>r advantages derived 
from the i inplaymcnt of capital in the 
home trade," (p. Tl.) 

You are aware, Sir, tliat Dr Smith 
has said and proved ^ that capital em- 
ployed in the home trade is more 

heiicflcidlly employed for the coun- 
try than that which is invested in the 
foreigii ^ade. l%e Reviewer dis- 
putes this proposition; .uid a Her u'hat 
riianver does be dispute Smith 
remarks, that the interchange of com- 
modities in the course of the home 
trade replaces two British cajiitals 
with their j^roflts, and that a similar 
interchange of commodities, by means 
offorekMitratle, although it replace.salso 
two capitals with their profits, replaces 
onlif one that is British, This is 
the meie statement o^' a fact ; and a 
very ])laiu and incontestable statement 
it ajipears to he. Tlie inference dc- 
ducihlc from it is, that the foreign trade 
ought never to be encouraged by boun- 
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9tt itei ^tx^seofthe 
lunoe tmitoi tipoii An nilly and *ex- 
landed nriiuiiple nif «te«inin^ a tavour* 
xtile or va^m any other bch 

phinpa IflMk my hit the tancy of to- 
KiflidbttiitB or underling poLi*- 
tkuiiB. toith does not say, however, 
that after all the capital has bei'ii cm- 
'^oyed in the home tra<le, which it 
esxi absorb, foreign trade does not 
then become expedient. Now, what 
is our friend’s ‘^remark” upon this 
doctrine? In making this state- 
ment,” says he, Dr Smith ap- 
pears to us to have lost sight of the 
principle which he had himself estab- 
lished, and wliich shews, that tlie 
amount of the productive industry of 
any particular country must always be 
proportioned to the amount of its ca- 
pital ; and hence, unless it could be 
made out, tliat the iwiiortation of fo- 
reign commodities has a teiulciicy, 
which most certainly it has not, to three 
capital abroatl, the consequence here 
pointed out by Dr Smith w’ould not 
follow.” — And is it really true then, 
that nothing less than forcing capital 
abroad can diminish public wealth? 
WiU a general reduction of profit not 
accomplish this effectually ? Adopting 
the illustration suggested by Smith, 
tliat corresponding capibds in I /ondon 
and E«linbivrgh are employed in the 
home trade, or in the maiuifucturc of 
goods reciprocally exclianged and con- 
sumed, so that tlie one mamifiicture 
becomes u condition of the prospenty, 
and indeed of the cxisKnice of the 
other — if the English capital is by 
some impolitic measure of government 
— by a large bounty for example — di- 
rected into the channel of fort'igii 
trade, ifi it not manifest, that the Scot- 
tish cajiital must seek some other em- 
ployment, and produce a general re- 
duction of profit, by adding to the 
mass of unemployed capital? And does 
not the English capital again become 
the instrument of rewarding that fo- 
reign industry whose produce it is em- 
ployed in importing, instead of the 
cloniestic industry which it formerly 

excited and encouraged ? It is vain 
to say, that the Scottihli capital will find 
other employment. So indeed it may, 
but unle^ the demand for capital ^ 


Uttliinitcd—fl supposition refUted by 
constant and inekneholy experieuce— 
the change will be accomplished witli 
great inconveiiicnce, ana with jLbat 
sensible reduction of profit which 
formed the vi^y evil contemplated by 
1^ Smith, and whicli he justly con- 
sidcretlvas stamping an infiriority in 
point qf public advanlagi* upon the 

foreign, coin])arcd with the liomc 
trade, ami removing every motive or 
pretence for the extraordinary eiicour- 
ageraeiits w'hich the former has too 
often demanded and received. 

ITie truth is, that the Reviewer’s 
" few remarks” do not meet the ques- 
tion at all, but preserve that respect- 
ful parallel which is so f.iithfully 
kept by that class of* reasoners who 
take it upon them to refute what 
they do not understand. Dr Smith 
was not tlic man to “ fosr of 

his prindplci nor is the lle\ «ewer the 
man over to have got a glimpse of 
tliein. If you, Sir, bhoiild ever Uiink 
of }H.‘rustng the Recpiel of lus argu- 
ment, which I have neither time nor 
j>atit*neo at present to examine, you 
will find, that his answer to Smith's 
doctrine, which assi'rts the siijitiior 
benefits of the home compan d with 
tlie fdrcign trade, amounts in substance 
to this*— Mo/ if IS hi'ttvr tv s\ tind 
to cvflivatv bolh of thorn. And this is 
a discovery, a sagacious corn'ctiou of 
the errors of a great author : This dis- 
covery, too, is made by om* of Mr Ri- 
oifiatcs, a class of persons 
whom a brother Reviewer in the sarriu 
numlKT pronounces to be the only fit 
goviTDors of roloiiits and provinces ! 
Really Mr .TeflTrcy had better hike to 
his assistance in this deportment some 
of his old clients, the Glasgow weaviTs, 
who have imfortunately too much k i- 
sure on their hands at present, and 
who would do his business in a lur more 
workmanlike maiincr than tliis silly 
gelitlcinan, who has taken upon him- 
self the defence of a free trade. I have 
no doubt, iiidceil, that the Universal 
Suffrage .lourna^ about to be estab- 
lished in the metropolis of iltc west, 
under the patronage of the reforming 
weavers, will speedily and entirely 
eclipse the Scotsman. 


Here Mr Tickler was interrupted in rather an impatient way by Mr Wastlo, 
who had, indeed, for several minutes, been listening in a state of great visible 
fretfulnese. ** My dear Sir,” cried he, ** what, in the name of wonder, is all 
ibis you are talking about ? I never admired the Edinburgh Review any more 
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than yoursdf^ but in days of yore, it was at llnifr trHtlen^ b]F 
How can Mr Jeffrey tolerate such an hisuh upon old asiK»(ii« 

utesj ab a cjuarterly visit from so low a perboii as this tiicotsman ** KDatfOr 
fur that,” returned Tickler^ the tiling is not more pitiable tlian tme*— 
Well,'’ quotli W.ihtle, since it is so, fo" (^Isake say no nioireab9Ut it^yoii*lte 
said more than enoup:h already about so disgusting a subject. Is there noting W- 
t(T worthy of your comments ? AVhat say you to that article on the Education of 
the Poor — tor my jurt, 1 have not yet bwn able to read it.” All in good 
Mr Wastle/’ returned The Veteran, " I was just coining to your old friend 

Brougham, hut you have such a trick of interrupting one a thousand 

apologies, Mr Tickler, said Wastlc, with a bow as low os he ever made to 
Lord xMorton — whereupon the offended Sage composed hiiiisi If once inoro for 
elocution, and in a tone of triumphant good humour, resumed os follow^: — 


But, Mr Editor, if the miserable pe- 
dantry of the Scotsman has amused me, 
I have been surprised, I own, by the ini- 
mitable ellroutery of article fifth, “ K- 
ducation of the Poor.” The bold spiritof 
misrepresentation with whicdi this dull 
paper has been got up, can be account- 
ed for on no other supposition than 
that of the Reviewer's belief, that his 
former misty article had so darkened 
and perplexed tlie subject, as to have 
rendered detection impossible. But 
obscurity shall not save him ; he slutll 
be dr jigged from his murky den ; and 
tile ]mbiic shall judge whether the 
tone of triumph which he has assumed 
be not ]ireiiijiture. 

Vou would naturally Fiippoiw;, from 
the numuT in which lut lieviewtr be- 
gins liis diatribe, that the opposiuoii 
tu Mr Brougham's scboiue had. from 
its coinniencemeiit, been heaclcrl by the 
ministiy, and conducted exclusively 
by their most servile paitisans. No- 
thing, howi’ver, can be more erroneous. 
TJie uiinistiTh did //o/, in the House of 
ComuuaiH, oppose iMr Brougham's bUl 
at all ; a majority of tliem supported 
it in the House of Lords ; the opposi- 
tion to it was neither ilireeted nqr en- 
couiagcd by them. In what maimer 
an iiidcin'iideul opposition to this clum- 
sy project of incipient despotism sliould 
have originated, may indeed uppe.ir a 
mystery to that class of high spirited 
politicians, who have declared it es- 
Beiitially necessaiy to regard 
measure, whether pr(mpisflai>4)<the go- 
vernment or their opiiouen Is, not merely 
on its own mm/A, but in connexion 
with the men who bring' it forioard^ and 
the system of fthicli it forms a pait.” 
(Edin. Review, No. 50, p, J87.) Thctf 
may not understand why Mr llioug- 
liain s measure sliould have been con- 
demned merely on its ow'ii merits.” 
But ill this their lack ol' understaud- 
^ Voi.. V. 


ing, they had as well be economical of 
their “ unfeigneil compassion,” and 
hoard it for thi ir own use against the 
day of need which approaches. 

The opposition having in this in- 
stance been directed against jMr 
Brougham’s eondiicl merely on its owm 
merits, it con be of no earthly conse- 
quence to the issue, wdicUur my Lord 
Lastlereagh has chosen to kidnap ilie 
Learned Gentleman’s project or not. 
The opponents of iht scheme are in- 
volved ill no perplexity liy the tergi- 
veisiition of’ the eminent Statesman, 
even if it had been as fully realised 
as the Rcvieweis pretend the Noble 
J.ord would only have become the pa- 
tron of the had ineasure of Mr 
Brouglum, that is, all. And Ma/ iii- 
detd is every tiling to^ the men w ho 
regard party, not jirinciple, in all their 
proceedings ; but it may 'still be a veiy 
trifling matter’ to the opponents of Mr 
Broupliam. A man should not thus 
be^in to liiuinjdi by inmr^jpresenting 
a met, aed shuftiing in a soph bin. 

But hnae the JMinisUTs, by the hill 
of last session, adopted the sclicme of 
Mr Brougham So says tlu* iiuthor of 
tins hmiWring article. The Quarter- 
ly Kuviewci 3, &e. he main turns, '‘have 
exhausted all Utcir means in hunting 
down ihe vet if rnutsufes which their 
employers, in about one calendar 
month, were to adopt as their own. * 
(p. 90.) I pray your attention for & 
moment, while I proceed briefly to 
ex]»ose this singular misreprescntiitioii, 
by the most unquestioiiiime of all evi- 
dence — that uflbrdcd by the P>Uu- 
burgh Ileviow itself. 

Mr Brougham's original hill, al- 
tliough it was not opposed by Minis- 
ters, under wt'iit many important mo- 
difications in Us passage through the 
House of liOrds. lUr Broughiim and 
his f} iciiils complained of thcM' niodi- 
4 V 
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CScpt, 


icatioM ; imd lim is the Keriewer’s But to proceed : " An exemption,' ‘ 
Statement the jnedie subjects 'of says the Hcviewcv^was very pro- 
tbteir principal i>cr]y introduced into the new bjll, to 

boange^ iIIM! supporters of hlr exclude the jurisdiction of the coiii- 
had complained of, missioners in cases whiTc the iiistitu- 
its operation to tion is pi incipally maintained by sub- 
chanties ^mnectod with education — scriptions from tum* to time, and 
the except!^ cf uU Jhundaiions having where its concerns are managed by 
special visitors^and the n fusal tf committet'soi*theBuhsmhers.”(p. 91.) 
cimvalsory procej .9 to the Comvmsion- This M'as, of course, very proptT ; 
ers}* (p. 90.) Of course all these but if we mistake not, this, nor no 
points have now been conceded, or — other exemption was recognized in the 
the Ucviewrr has much misrepresented sweeping plan of Mr Brougham. It 
the matter. i^> stated atlerwords, that “ tile lunds 

Observe, too, the relative importance raised there (in the metropolis), as 
of the various limitations in the o]umoii well as iu several of the larger towns 
of the Itcviewers themselves. In their in Kngland, by yearly subscription, 
former article on this subject, while* occasional gifts, and collections at cliu- 
speakuigoftheactofthe last Parliament, rity sermons, are very large. To those 
they observe : “ Nay, upon a pretence who have n(»t had an opportunity of 
of not iutciiering with private rights, wiliusMiig the noble and f^nerons 
eijually groundless with tliosu which spirit of charity which nninnites our 
wc have examined, no iii(|uiry what- wealthier neighbours/' (ibid.) — 
ever is to be instituted into any chari- Now these large funds/' which 
ty which has a special visitoi — as Ifns were not exempted by -Mr Kroughain, 
it hii far the most important Tfsirit'i ton ate exempted by tin* bill of lust 


irhic/i tout hern iniposed upon the Com* 

mmiovvrsf' &c. (p. All.) To j ustify 
the assertion wdueli is now made, 
therefore, this point, above all others, 
must surely have bwn conceded. Nor 
must the statement, that almost all 
the cases of abuse exanjini'd by the 
Committee were in chanties hannp^ 
special visitors,'* (p. 513.) he left out 
of account in estimating the iirnior- 
tance, in tlie opinion of Mr Brougham 
and his friends, of this braneli of the 


session ; ** by far the most import- 
ant restrictioii ' is also continued ; and 
1 should he glad to know in w'hat 
sense it is said, after this, that “ tin* 
measures of this ye.n extend ibc in- 
quiry to all churitieb whether ( omu *. ted 
with education or not," and tliat Ou 
pitiless employer^" of the Qu.irb'il N 
Review haw adopted the very ini*a- 
sures of Air Brougham." Is it that 
this gentleman, iu his terror, would 
thrust foTwanl these j>itili‘ss employ- 


inquiry. Surely, then, thi^ class of ers” to shelter him trom the storm, and 
charities has been included ui the new )KK>rly skulk behind the unpropitiou.s 
act by which the Ministers have a- fono ol Lord Castlereagh himstlf ? 
dopteil the very nuuisure.*;" of Mr Come we now to tlie last head t>f 
Brougham. Not at allj not one of compliint in the Reviewer's enuinera- 


theni ha.s been included. TTpoii this 
point, as tlie Reviewer himself whim- 
sically expresses it, “ tlie Ministers 
(i/^ieared resolved to make a stand." 
(p, 93.) The plain truth is, as you 
well know, that they did maJee a stand; 

and that this, “ by far the most im- 
portant restrictiou imposed on the 
Commissiontrs," has been continued 


tiou — '' The refusal of coinpulbory 
process to tlie Commissioners.*’ You 
are aware, Sir, tliat Air Brougliym 
demanded for his Coinirussioners, the 
jjower of commitment during jdi'wsure 
in every case of refuswil to produce 
papers or answer questions. Have the 
Commissioners obtained this power by 
the new act ? Hear the Reviewer. It 


by those who are said to have adopted 
the very measures of Mr Brougham. 
Nor will the Reviewer's equivoentiun 
about the question, of visited charities 
not having been originally argued, 
help him out of Ids difficulties. It is 
but the petty resowrceof a ruaiwayscat- 
tering baubles about him in his flight to 
distract the attention of his pursuers. 


gives, he wiys, tlie power of 
jtif/infr to the Courts of King's Bench 
or Exchequer, who are auduiriscd to 
im]>os(' an nnlimiltd tine upon all per- 
sons ihaoheying the order of the Com- 
missioners to answer questions or pio- 
diiCf papers." (p. 90.) Arid this ia 
another j>roof of the identification of 
the act of last session with the scheme 
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of the Learned Chairman of the Edu- any new vote of Porlioinent. &c« 'ftc. 


cation Coininittotv I^Ir Brougham 
would Jiave made the Coiniiiissioiiera 
Judi^tby vdth summary and unlimited 
powers. The statute has constituted 
them only suitors to the ordinary 
courts ol' law. Mr Brougham would 
have given his Cominissioiiers the 
power of arbitr.iry iinprisonnient. — 
The Statute lias conferred u|K)n the 
judges the i»ower of fine only. Tliese, 
we think, arc distinctions somewhat 
ralpable and important ; they must 
lave been seen by any other than the 
filmed vision of the Reviewer ; they 
might have been_/e/^ even by one who 
eoiild not sec at all, if all sound stm- 
salion bad not been obliterated by the 
duties of an unhealthy vocation. 

But both you and 1 have heard, 
that besides the points of complaint 
which the Heviewor has found it con- 
venient to notice, and which he states 
to be now removed, there were many 
others in the on^nal plan of Mr 
Uroughaii), with respect to which, 
be did at one time niter some 
very heart-rending coinjilaints, al- 
tlioiigh he may noin sec it meet’ to 
HU[>i)rebS his lamentations. The Re- 
viewer (juaintly observts, that tlie 
wliole controversy forms an episode 
to the larger (juestion of education 
out of whieli it arose.** And he 
adds, that *" jttr vent obvious rets* 
yniA il lias proved so interesting an to 
throw tlifc main subject itself into the 
shade.’* A very intoiustiiig sort of 
episode this to be sure, but the prin- 
cipal theme is not cjuile so much ob- 
scured as these worthies aftfect. to be- 
livi‘, and, I have no doubt, sincerely 
dtn>ire. The public have not yet for- 
gotten tliat Mr Brougham proposed 
that lifts cuminission should not only 
inquire into “ all charities whe- 
ther coinuctcd with education or not,’’ 
but into ** all education whether con- 
nected or unconnected with charities" 
—that the commission whidi was to 
have }H)wcrb so c\teiisivc, was to lie hu 
commission — aye, named by himself 
—that It was to till up the vacan- 
cies occurring in its own numbers, 
without interference of the Crown or 
of Parliament— that its power was to 
be of unlimited duration — that the 
ineiiibers were to have lai*gc annual 
salaries, aifd un ultimate reiimiieratioii 
equal to the entire aggregate of the 
salaries received, and that without 


llrtrc, ill a consditiOional point of viow, 
was the essence of ** the wholo con* * 
Iroversy," to use the Reviewer’s woi^; 
and 1 should be glad to kpow whetlji^, 
in the new act, this essential port of 
Mr Rrougliam’s plan has been smic- 
tioned by those who arc said to have 
adopted the same incasures.” In- 
(iml, Sir, it is idle to talk of this sub- 
ject; the new act does not even ap- 
proximate, ill any important particular, 
to the project of the Learned ('Inurman 
of th(‘ Lducaiiou Committee; and in 
spite of all tliat can be said or done for 
liim by the officious zeal of liis friends, 
he must bi‘ contented to hear the re- 
proach of having meditated a very 
improper measure, together with the 
bitter and conscious feeling, that liis 
attempt has jiroved wholly abortive. 

But I have detained you far too 
long witli the trashy contributions 
of Air .Tefirey’s underlings ; let us 
now s(c what he has been doing 
himself. It is ever t.isy to ilis- 
cover his lively and luminous visage 111 
the crowd of his dark comjieers.— 
He has such a elciu- and rapid current 
of small thinking — ^thc stnum is so 
sp.irkling, although it lie something 
shallow; the oeciisional jets of ghlter- 
ing and lunciful thought are so re- 
ficshiiigiii one’s journey through llio 
periodical wildi niess, of which he in- 
judiciously sanctions the creation, that 
1 confess 1 am always glad to meet him 
on thcsi* occasions. Here he is visibly 
employed ujion Crabbe; and I observe 
lie say'* it is the Jour-th lime he h.is 

commemorated the progress of that 
singular writer : no wonder then that 
he slundd be a little puzzleil how to 
begin, and more how to HU up, the 
usual quantity of tliirty or forty pages 
— a range of exiiansion which every 
Edinburgh Reviewer, from Mr Jeffrey 
liimsclf down to the hcotsman, seems 
to think essential to tlie dignity of 
Ills lucubrations. That Mr Jeffrey has 
sometimes w'ell filled up this vast nua- 
surc of space, when lie has liad a pro- 
JKT subject, and has chosen fairly to 
put forth his powers— as in his account 
of Mr Alison’s book on Taste— no one 
can deny ; but this fourth critique on 
Crabbe seems realty to have posed 
liiui. Instead of remarks on the poetry 
therefore, we are treated with a theory 
of tlie inU'llcctual ge neration of the 
author ; and are ingeniously informed. 
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ho^r A idiy and C«nte>n|i1«ti4e roan of rhynip/’ has been soof^ht and soiled by 
small obtmaftilin dwimUm into a iiitre the dirty fingers of. every scribbler in 
latiriiBt;.atMlimivone’of larger views, the lutid; and it is really too much 
and more intellect, is trams- in the lieviewm to think of winning 

iftomied inif) poet of that order of attention now to the battiTcd story 
Ut Cmbbe has become the of the Emperor, and “ his con- 
founder. lEJIereianot much that is new scripts," and “ his )Jung guards,” 
or pTofi>uiid in tills theory indeed ; and his consummate skill in esti- 
but it is quite neat and portable, and muting and eonibining time, dis- 
may easily be carried about by any laiicc, and number;" in “ calculat- 
young person pioposing an excursion ing the movements of gi cat armu's,” 
through the sminy regions of English and in liecoming acquainted with new 
iwetry. But I am afraid it will not positions, in countries which he had 
Iv of much 8cr\'ice on the journey, nevt r st'cn before, with upiomptitude 
Einc words there are here in pro- that is quite surprising.” All this, and 
fusion; for Mr Jeffrey is the very much more, we have heard already od 
jffince of lirilliant tautology ; but nauseam s the subject is for the pre- 
over tlie richer fund of* thought sent dead and buried ; and for ouglit 
his mastery is not quite so firmly 1 see, it is neither Le General 
st'ttled. He issues his assignats Guillaume de VauJoucort,” nor an 
with true directorial su])crfluity ; but Edinburgh Kcviewer who is to speak 
when you conic to estimate the value its risuiTcction. — I'hcn there is a pre- 
represented, there is a consult mhle ciuus aiticle about Bonaparte ot llc- 

falliiig oif. Cannot the Scotsman inform lena," and tliat scribbling blockhead 
him that this must lead to (h'pre-‘ Surgeon 0'Meara.‘ The writer of this 
Lhofion ? Of Mr Jelf»-cy"s aluhlif, if he article is really a very Sony sort of per- 
clioo'.e to avert this result, no one who sonage, who seems tr» think, that from 
kiiow'b him cun doubt foi a moment. his station, on the larder of Bonaparte 
But what have we got here about at ’St Helena, and with lii'^ pellets of 
Bonaparte's Gennon campaign, which Ben^ilbt bc-ef. he is to bung down the 
has been so long fairly fought, and Ministry. What a clatter the admirers 
wvitlcn out, aiul about wliudi the of the faUt-a dofqiot now make about 
public already know all that they shall his moat, drink, and cloihing? It is 
ever know till the subject be snatchtd truly ludicrous, knowing as every one 
out of tlie powerless hands of the chro- must do that he is ill tieatcd, to 
nielcr and consigned to the genius of see the kite arbiter of the de.stinu'H 
the historian? This theme, so tar from of Euro[)e” senfMing with all around 
being ‘* unattcinpted yet in jirose or him about beef and mutioii, fite. &c. 


Here Tickler ceased, and a low bri^a thing of applause from every auditor around 
hailed liim on the conclusion of his labours. Tlii‘ veteran was then invited by Mr 
J\Iullion to refresh himself witli a glass of Mrs Weddel's b(*st cherry brandy from 
n private bottle, which lh.it worthy produced for the first time on this occasion. 
J3r Morris pledged him, and then, with great good humour, made a number 
of little remarks on the elaborate perfomiauue be bad just lietti hearing. We 
ourselves made only one single obsen^ation, and it referrtxl entirely to the last sen- 
tence of 3Ir Tickler’s pajier, in whicli allusion is made to the soft sighs breathed 
by the Edinburgh Keviewers over some of the supposed inconveniences of the 
present situation of the Ex- Emperor. Among other things we rcniarkttl, the-He- 
viewers seem to pity Bonaparte very much, because he is restricted from reading 
their journal — in spite, as they would insinuate, of his earnest quarterly longings 
aft?r a participation in that great intcUectual banquet— and iiidetd tlicy shew 
pretty xdainly that they consider this a still inoie grievous kind of restriction 
than the short commons to which their hero is supposed to be reduced, in re- 
gard to bread, cheese, mutton, garlic, and charenion.* Now it so liapptns, 
that we have good reason to know this is a point on which Bonaparte himself 
is very far from soliciting the sympathies of his admirers. t)ur excellent old 
friend. Colonel Febrszcn of the A3d, was lately in St Ilelima, on his way to In- 
dia, and be writes to us, that he paid a visit of several hours' leil^gth to the 
Emj^ieror, witli whom, on a previous occasion, he had formed a very consider- 


* Said to be the favourite beverage of Napiilecn Bonaparte and Timothy Tickler, Esq. 
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;il)lc intimacy. Thinking it might amuse the illusIriOttS to'itoliMkcl 

rarried a Lit<‘ number of the Edinburgh liewiew with him to Lodgwood, ani 
Jaid It on the table wlnn he was about to take his leave. cti^ 

ltoTia])arte — (the Reviewers iht'iiiselves have remarked. with what«polvet 
monosyllable expressi's the tl ling of cvitempt, when uttered by ^lose imperial 
lipR,) — “ Ha ! qnoi dim' ! nivu. t* plus de ces LrochartSf d hleit et d jaune ¥ tfe 
vratfois fjuf cefte Turh/fdnndc Id Holt tombed touf-a-fait hluflemps/*^ 

Then turning over the leaves, he came upon something about nimself,— 
“ PehU; !" cried he, “ (Je pvfifJtJfrdpounfuoi Jait-tl tou jours dc ieUes soitises 
snr mon sujcf f Jc hais ce Nain envieux — 11 u'entend rien sur les grandes 
elioses ni sur les grands homini‘S, et voihi coiuinc il parle I” A few minutes 
atterwurds, he asked roloncl Fehrszeii why he had not rather brought a Nunilicr 
or two of Uhu''kwood's AIa,'.i/irK' with him ? adding, tliat he had seldom laughed 
s(> heartily as when Air Riixter* scut liiiii tlie Number containing the first part 
of Odoherty*?! Altmoirs. Our modesty invents us from repeating all fliat he 
said in our praise, but vro may be i)ardoned for mentioning the last of the scii- 
ti'nees he addressed at this time to the colonel. “ Je vous conjure, mon cher 
colonel, d'ecrire h votre ami Al. Ic t’onducteur, qu'il m'envoyc ce journal uussi 
reguherement <pfil soil iiossiblc. Pour VEdnihurfrh iintiVie— ina foi !— 
lls sont ciilbutis — -reii verses— ^*crases.*~~abinies~"^4M dl gh le gecc ers vicihr fri/fons 
if) / If A o/it perdu la idle /*’ 

After sneh a narration as tliis, we could not do less than propose a bumper 
to the good health of General Honajuirtci’ — a toastt which wras accepted in high 
tdee l>y the whole of thin asseinlilage t‘ven the Kttrick Shepherd felt all his 
old prejudices entirely thaweil by the sweet tlicuigh distant rays of e\-iinperial 
admiration, and chanted an extein|Mire paroilv on “ Tlu/ he's back be at the 
wa’,' the hv ntimeiits of which would not, ou refit < tion, bt thoroughly aj>prt)veil 
hy Ins legitiinate understanding. On looking round for the next arttde, 
■\\' a- tie and Odolierty ofimnl tlnmsidvcs at the same moincnt to our notice, 
and wi liad some ditfieiilty in deciding to which of the two tlie first hearing 
Rhoiild Vie given. The nge and aristoi ratical dignity of flic Raiid, on the one 
sidi, was nut, on no ui.tijual lei-ms, by the manly beauty and traiiscendant 
genius of the Adjutant, on the other. Odoherty, indeed, ronmlrd the /mis 
(w'hen he oliM-ived the Lairds anxiety) with his aecuslomed 6We.v/a CastiU 
butu ; but thi*’ was <tnly a change of diffieultie^, for nothing could noW’ prevail 
on that illustuous IVnant in ca jute to .sccept of the proffi’red jircccdenee. To 
put a stop to so much altercation, wc were coi i])elled to have recourse once 
more to our old exjudient of skying a copper, the lesull ol’nliich tiTiniiiated, 
as usual, in tavour ot tlie St.indard*bcarer. I'liat personage has indeed a won- 
derful degree of luck ill such matters. Nevtr was such an exeinphficntion of 
T|n‘ trutli of' that old text, Foktuna i wet eojitiiu s. He made use of the 
.silenee wriih which we now surroundtxl him, hy reading, in his usual tine high 
'fipperary key, u short cmfiuuation of that exci‘llcnt senes of his, the 

flJoiiana ; at, ^kettbes of pugilism. 

1»V ONE or THE FAN( Y. 

No III. 

Nothing so profoundly affects the eii maguificcncCj and new conquerors 
iiTino,i nation as ili ' sudden fall of hu- seated on tlie thrones of tliscrowTu d 
man giLiilness. When vre ha\e been kings. Thus, in jierusing the liistorv 
iw imitted to observe (he graihi.il «le- of the Decline and Fall of tlie Romali 
dine of power either in illustrious na- Empire, wc anticipate the day of 
tions or individuals, the mind has pre- doom, ere 
pared itself for their final overthrow, 

and we behold wdth complacency new « Home btforc our wrepiug face 
empires fbpncd on die site of vanish- With licuvictit bound a giant sUtuc fell, 

* The present surgeon U) Sir lIu<lson foiwc. 

•f Wc niay add, in exatse of this toast, that Bonaparte hinted to the colonel his inten- 
tion of being, ut no distant date, a contributor to our Miscellany. 

) 
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JPihM • wild nnd avtlettlace 
yw m off it» wide omfaitkRie base, 
yHwt time htf nortbem Mms of spoil awoke, 
.;A|td eUtbebjMed trade of strength and 
giM, , 

iWitb mmf W wndc i<^irated stroke, 

ilyid rntti^ « baitaouB ydl to thou^ 

MMO brake! 

In more modern times, too, every 
body, except the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
heard the thunder of the chariot wheels 
of destiny, before the downfall of Na- 
poleon. But there was no warning 
given to the hnufrinf* vs when, on 
Sunday the lOth April 1750, Brough- 
ton fell before Slack, and resigned the 
Championship of England to that ugi-y 

CUSTOMER, 

The mind of the nation was taken 
unawares, and wholly unprepared for 
such an event. There was a sudden 
revulsion of all its most cherished feel- 
ings, and a perfect demolition of its 
strongest convictions. Broughton con- 
quered by Slack ! It sotindeil in the 
incredulous public ear like an impos- 
sibility — and while tbemetropolib was 
agitated by tliis mighty r* \ olutioii, 
months elapsed before any thing like 
certainty prevailed over the remoter 
corners of the empire. 

It cannot he doulitcd that the efft'Cts 
of this revolution must have liecn long 
mid severely felt throughout the whole 
southern division of tireat Britain,— 
B 'ts to an immense amount had been 
lost and won. A sort of civil war w^os 
kindled in the country, for fathersliad 
sported tbeir gold-dust against their 
sons — and wi'its against their hus- 
bands, at immense odds — and though 
the wars of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster certainly lasted longer, and 
occasioned a greater effusion of blood, 
yet it may be doubted if the mutual 
exasperation of the adherents of the 
red and the white rose was at any periml 
of their history more inveterate than 
that of the friends of Broughton and 
^Slack for a good many months after 
their celebrated conflict. We have 
seen tlie effects produced by that fatal 
milling on the Duke of Cumberland. 
He felt the loss of that battle more 
than the defeat of Fontenay— and it 
may he questioned if the liberties of 
Britain ever received so fatal a blow 
iis that inflicted on them by the shut- 
ting up of Broughton's amphitheatre, 
or, in other words, by the smipension 
of the Fibbias Corpus. 


It is generally a long time before wc 
can so reconcile oHTsel VOS to the defeat 
of a great warrior as to allow the sn- 
jieriority of his conqueror. Indeed, 
in many instances wc never are — and 
even at this day, we regard Hannibal 
as a greater soldier tl’an Scijiio, while, 
in spite of the battle of Waterloo, the 
milling qualities of Bonaparte and 
Wellington are thought to be so ecjual- 
ly balanced, that in the event of ano- 
ther trial it would, among tlu' ct>gnos- 
centi, be only guineas to pounds, or th 
Irishman for choice. So was it with 
Slack and Broughton. The fame of the 
former was not built on the ru/'/ix of 
that of the latter — ^but on the con- 
trary, the calm and philosophica] reader 
of pugilistic liisiory, while he cheer- 
fully acknowledges tlie pluck and glut- 
tony of Slack, jiauses with still liighcr 
fi'elings over the f»uge of Egan , in which 
are recorded Rie skill and heroii>in of 

Broughton. It would lead us into too 
long discussion, to explain the ^/n/y- 
so/yA^y of all this. Suffice it to hint, in 
the interim, that our unwillingness to 
yield a single |K>itit in favour of long- 
established mmt, cither in arts or iu 
arms, lias at once a moral and inu Ilec- 
tual origin — springing both from 
amiable Jove of virtue long admired, 
and fi'oni that stn'ngtli of mind whidi 
will not easily give up such of its etni- 
victions as have been eautiously ma- 
tured, 'riiis ib more peculiarly the 
case in all free countries — and, indeed, 
exliibits a striking contrast to that 
levity and fickleness of public opinion 
so notorious among the euslan'd na- 
tions o£ the Conlinout, who forget the 
objects of their idolatry the instant 
they are overtlnrown, and whose ad- 
miration of grt“.tlness, instead of being 
a vast natamal feeding geueraced and 
cemented through continuous ages, is 
seldom more than an insulated and 
traTn>]ent sensation called forth by 
sometlung striking or brilliant in the 
character of men or of events. 

It was in the fourth year of his 
reign that Slack was called upon to 
defend his crow’ii against the French. 
Our readers will reintmiber the great 
national quarrel between England .and 
Venice, decided in the reign of Fig, 
by the cliampions of the two nations. 
Bob Whitaker and that Gondolier cog- 
nomen’d the Jaw-Breaker.' 

In some of tlie prominent features, 
the following coutetit between Slack 
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ainl I’etit bears, what may be well 
called^ a strikii)j 2 ; rcsembluiicc to that 
memorable set-to. 

“ This battle pnivetl as sinp^lar a con- 
flict as ever took place in the annals of pu- 
gilism. Monsieur, on the lirst set-to, dart- 
ed with uncomnion fury at Slack, and 8ei2- 
ed him by the tlirout, and for half a minute 
lield him* tight by the rads, till -Slack was 
nearly clunked and block in tlie face ; and 
it was with some diHieulty that ffiack re- 
leased himself from this unplcamt situa- 
tion. The next ten minutes the Frencli- 
inan ai>pcarcd like a blacksmith hammer- 
ing away at Slack, and driving him all over 
the Stage with uncommon impetuosity, till 
at length Slack closed upon Petit, and gave 
him three desperate falls, but during which 
period he canted Slack twice ofl’ the shigc. 
IVIonsieur began to appear shy of Slack’s 
method of throwing, and ran in upon him 
and seized luin by the hams, and tumbled 
him down, by which means Slock fell easy. 
A guinea to a shilling was the odds against 
Slock after they hud been fighting eigliieen 
minutes ; w'hen, at the commencement of 
the hghi. It was four to one in his favour. 
Slack now changed hi& mediod of attadc, 
and follow e<l up the Frenchman so close, 
ilitii ho had no opportuiuty of running in 
upon him, but wtis compelled to stand up 
und light, when Slack closed one of his 
eyes, and disfigured his face m a striking 
manner. PctlVs wind now began to fail 
him, and Slack w'as recovering his strength 
fast. Petit once more got a littk* advan- 
tage, and tlircw Slack over the rad^;— but 
ht frohiir ovfr Skuk put in a desperate blow 
undtr the ribs of the Frenchman that made 
iiim ciy pcct.ivi. Slack was not lung in 
uiounting tl stage, but Monsieur was eo 
panic-struck that he brushed off’wdth all the 
haste imaginable, never stopping to look 
back after his opiionent. It was the opi- 
nion of the Spectators that Petit was full 
strung when he hultt'd. 'fhe battle lusted 
tw'cniy-fivc mmutes, perfectly ridiculous at 
tunes, and equally dreadful by tains. 

This, wc belictc, is the only pitched 
pugilistic combat on locovd between an 
Fhiglislniiaii and a Krenchinaii — and 
to do tin. latter justice, it would ap- 
pear that the Anti-galhcan had wnirk 
to do betbre l*arlcz-voufi cried peccavi. 
It nvjuiic'; inudi stretch of thought 
to consider the French as ii boxing 
people. A ninii may knock another 
down out of pure good will, but nut 
out of pur(\ politeness. The whole 
system of bowing, cliattering, scrap- 
ing, and shrugging of shoulders, is 
adverse to the habits of the Jtiiig. The 


French are a*too lively, a toolalkativeK 
to be* n good knock-down peo^ile— who; 
could, for one momenti conceive of 
Tom Crib aa having been born in the 
French dominions? , 

About a twclvemtmth after he had 
overcome the Gaul^ Slack was chal- 
lenged by Harris, a Bristol collier— 
but the shiiie was taken out of the 
black diamond in twenty minutes, 
and indeed it was so much cracked 
that it was never afterwards set in a 
ring. Four years afterwards JMorton 
of Acton- Wells, a game man, , and a 
slaughterer, fought Slack upwards of 
half-aii-hour, but at last, 

Procumbit humi Bos. 

Slack had now reigued ten ycar.s, — ^iio 
very long period in an humble and ob- 
scure life, but an age of glory — when 
Bii I S'lFrvtNS, THE Naii on, arose, 
and put in bis claim to the crown. 

“ The Haymarket was the scene of ac« 
tion, and a stage was erected in the Tennifc 
f’ourt, J<iiues Street. Slack cntcreil the 
fleld will I all the contidence of u vTteran, 
and was, uiknowledgcd to haie the advan- 
tage in the hrst part of Uie battle. But the 
Nailor, witli an arm like iron, rcctivcd tlie 
ponderous blows of his antagonist on liis 
left with case, while with his right arm he 
so punished die champion’s nob, tliat he 
knocked off tlie title, picked it up, ahd wore 
it. Thus fell the hiUicrtu invincible Slack !'* 

It i.s not r<‘corded in the annals of 
pugilistic history whether any omens 
preceded the defeat of SlacL 
are told bv Shakspearr, who writes on 
the authority of historians contempora- 
ry with tlu event that 

A httle e'er the mightiest Julius fell, 

'flic graves stood tenandess, and the sheeted 
dead 

Did bqueel and jibber in the Roman a>hecte.** 
So that wc have no doubt, that before 
SlACK AM) THF NaIIOW Sttippof 
the Londoners behchl figures flooring 
each other among the clouds, w'hile 
the gigantic ghost of Broughton spott- 
ed its canvass in the midnight sk\. 
Historians too often omit all meiitimi 
of the sij^is of the times, — but the 
philosophic pugilist know's how to 
supjily their silence, and can imagiiu., 
without being told of them, all the 
superstitious that disturbed the Fancy 
before the overthrow of the Gram>* 

SIKE OF IHC BeLCHFUS. 


The face of- Keinpfcrhauscn, during this sporting article, was most evcel- 
lent. 3'he practice of pugilism was evidently a mystery w'hich his fine spe- 
culative understanding could not penetrate, and though few men have more 
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ea ttin rt iD i iM w» i wl jiliwi d riiiUip, be ronld unt go along »itb the pro- 
lfoi^iai4|g|WMMO«M fteluig oi the A^nta^t on bUih a tlninc. 

JloogaUMlM bmiW; however, with i sboit iiuotaliun out of Imininucl 
ItiMtyf M It appeal*, consuUrcil pugilism au oiu of those aiioiii iIr 
m m pm mft m human iniml, incvplic iblc by the traiiscciidr iital pliiloso- 
that Randal the ^onporLil (ould have found no i h 
wa in tbe *yes of the tagt of Komiigsberg Odoherty avos td liib utttr ig- 
noranee of all Cant, but inas Milling to pm his faith on the ski \ i ot Pinto, mIio, it 
was well known, w i& m bis dtty n fighting m iii oi great skill, pluck, *iiid bottom , 
andii^ho, though desirous of i\eluiting jioctry from hH» n public, rtcominciukd 
an enlightened pationof^i of pugilism 4t the a|||nc time, Ik w i vtiy fai fiom 
thinking, with jus quoii km triind, Bill Paincllrktiight of thi shire for \\ ick- 

* Mr ( okndge hib Ronicwhc,re exprcsfaCd hnusUt to tins ofiic^l h it, if Plato were to 
nst again from dit gran and appeal in London, aii\ pirfoimei of chiiiiu J tnckt> would 
be looktd on is niuili rhe gicaUr man , and hir lur, ttiat with ibspc&t to uiy ibscovtry, 
/te would have uiori credit for it who should nid txia p( UtiOfit (aiadtutally peiiups, 
or by bcncht of i hnc. ip^iaratus)— tlmn k wh should diiunnbtrale its nccLthity a 
( i b should dbd ice it Irom die kw whiih myohul it ) I his nmark is acU dlu*tiaiLd ui 
the following case Twtnty-suc years at List kfore Dr lit i scbtl dis( oven d the pi met 
which bean> his uami (utherwibc called the planet Uranus, and in bn^iind the (nurgun 
planitl. It had bttzi picdicted — or, to bpeak more truly, it had bttn dui oiibtrated— by 
Kaiit, that a plaint would bt tound iii thit itgion of the heaicns (i < u ))luut suptrior to 
haturu) Iht difftrencc between die iUscoiLiieb ib this. Ilcrsehcl s was modi einpiri* 
call}, 01 a pniniort^ by means of a fine teksiope , KanPs scientiheally, oi a p mu as a 
dciluction from certain laws which he Ini estabhshid u his Celcbtial S\stun ( Unnm in 
&if 1 m ) eh ivcuiitorhiiiatily not brought with us to Braei lar the lulumt which 1 mtoiiis 
Kant b Jhmni f ^ S / t , but w will state ti u nu u oty die course of rea mug wlmh h el 
Kant to dlls prediction Wh it is a iimiet It is a plaint whobc orbit i (Mcediugh < 
centnc Arc then tk plane «• it t leiintne \e hut much lub so IloH imith less 
Sni e 111 one degree — ^somc in anothtr their eici i meity \aiuK \ecmhug to wli,.t 1 iw , 
or does it vary iceoidmg to an) lie In Rneral luxoitUug t > this 1 w the ueci iruity 
]ia< a tendeney to in r< e<tc is the distiree from the oun increise , that ts to \ tin 
planets biiome more ccicntrie n tlut orbits, i e more m t // — a tli > i]] ’ ^h 
to that regini of fht he wens from wlmh the ((nets disfiiid Stiv frtm rlis 1 1- 

dud teiideoe} of U e pi inetiry inotritais t > luconii totu tir} (iv) ih t i e\ ly tl i, 
is itself a iieecbsur} c li sequence trim KmtN sybiLin ind lu (idei ) hint u pc leU, 
that a nature (Ocs not oreiiinrtly pine ed y r Mi/tt t , the s>bieiii it {lit ts mist pi 
t;tadJtiiH into the sy um of com tv-^id not so abru} tlv i it would do it SUiut 
Men the last plant flu re tore ml he it suiiit futun pen id, then will be found 

at hist one pi met su|>crioi t n itum— whose orhr viii be math luort ncin- 
tne dun tint if Saturn, ind ^iil thus supply a lull to e iimct tht motions of Uit 
plane tb and the (Oiiets int« t n re cintioiioub chun Iti cimictb will pcrhip \ try 
as much in ccontnatv as the planets tad iccoiding lo the sum Iiw so tliU the last pla- 
net and hrst untiet-«will stand f nttv miul ii the siiuc lelatmii to c iih otlii r is ui } plaint 
to the neat oiipiii ir planet — or a my eopi t tt tl neat more iiccntrli eomit — . ■ 1 Itis 
Mas said in die year 17 at the 1 lUst ith i j. i u tin d ite oi Her htl s diM.our} , 
having no Astroniiuv ui cui lut kur thiu dut of Daud it gory the Sivd u 
Professor, (Astron Ph}fc. et (Ttomet llenicnta Ltmn w eaniiot is ign 

It prcci ely, but according to our iieolhitn ii k mhs made ui 17h] , and (crtuinli nil 
either than 1 7KU Kant dim discover d the pi met Lnnus a ptixnu (that is, he diS(A>\ t 
cd the mubbity of such a planet as t tun iquence of a lia previously defeeted by his i an 
sagicity at least six ind twenty years before Herschil mode die same diseoiery Ay i in 
b>— the excellence of liu tdebiropb — B 1 he readur will perliapb objed the tobt oi 
Mercury and of Mars— the first ob umtridicting the supposed law the seumd impir- 
ftOly okying It, (lus eee^tncity being indeed less than that of die rRXl superior planet, 
btttwtt greater than aocord mg to hJ8 distince tnmi the sun ) dust excepUunb, howeiir. 
confinn die system of Kant — bemg explained out oi die same law wlmh aecouniH f ir tlu 
defect in bulk oi these two phntlb It might have been supposed that bir Isaac Ktwtni 
would have been led to tlu sanie anticipation us that here ahcnbid to Kant by the tcry 
terms m which he defines eomets, m/ ex ms piamtufum in orbibus \alde eceentruis 
circa sole in resoKctitibn* * lut he was ninuit tly led awa} from any sucli antiiipition 
by the bime reaBouni^ winch induiod him to eomlude, tb it no tenable theory lould be dp 
used which should a'-sign a racihanical ongut io the heavenly systfai. K^ut his tiauicd 
such d theory, mIucIi wc shall la} hi fore our readers m a inondi oi two 1 DflOlt 

* Pnnap hb 3 Prop 41 
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low (whom he now indignantly disowned)^ that tfe fiiah 18 

their ignorance of jfligilisni, were hoAe, coimrdl^t and Mvagefi* The ii wffl t 
who could utter such a bciitiment is unworthy oi^ his notatoes* ** Ilia 
said the Adjutant, with much animation, '' has not tflh true Irislf ■oceptF^^iA 
wants the brogue of his country. I agree with my friend, Lond^o4ury« (n 
tliinking * we are a fine people and if 1 heard BUI Parnell wi£h his own lips 
say, that ^ it is only backed Ity a mch of his friends that an hishlnan null 
fight,* I would not tell him, Mr Editor, to remember the fine lines of my 
friend^ Tom Moore, 

When Maladii wore the collar of gold. 

That he won from the fierce invadw— 

but I would call upon him, in the words of a pardonable parody, to think. 

How Donelly wore (lie kerchief of blue. 

That he won from the Dcptibid gardencr.’f 

** What, sir ! would any Irishman who ever heard sung ' the sprig of shi* 
leloh and shamrock so green,' accuso his countrymen of cowardice ? I^et me 
not be misunderstood. 1 conceive that a duet in a ring at Aloulsy- Hurst is 
pleasanter music than a genera! chorus at Doiinybrook fair. But that is a 
cultivated, a scientific taste ; and let no man luUily assert, that tlie genius, 
and intellect, and moral worth of a people, may not exhibit themselves as 
strikingly in tlicshilelah as in the fist, in a oLKFaAf row, as in a ilmitjljd 
8LT-TO. Is it the part of a coward, Mr Editor, for one of the Tipperary lads to 
eU'p forward and ask the Kerry lads, ' who wW snaze P* and if Roderic Mi« 
lesius JVPGiUicuddy repUes, ' I am the buy io sna^e in your face,* is my cousin 
a coward because the I'lpperary bhilelufas c^c twinkling about his nob as tliick 
as grnbb ? :j; By the stan of St Patrick, a coward has no business there at all ; 
and what though Mr M^Gillicuddy be Imeksd by a mob of friends, as the 
county sa^^s, hits not O'Donnahue his friends too ? and where then is the 
cowardice of knocking down every Pat you can lay your twig upon, till you 
yourself go the way of all fie&h f and if ‘ twenty men should basely full upon 

one,' why, to be bure, their turn will come next, and ail odds will lie even. 

At the close of the day, when the poUhouse is full. 

And niort.ls the svccto of forgetfulness prove, 

W hen nought in tlic tap.-TOom is heard nut a buU, 

Aud * amm, be co&y!* comes soft from the grove. 

** No, Mr Editor, never may Morgan Odoherty live to see that day when 
the shilelah sliall no longer flourish and be liourished in the Grocn Isle/*— 
Here Mr Tims softly iiiterpose«1, and after compliinniting the Standard-bearer 
on that liberal pbilosojdiy, which discerns and knows how to appreciate the 
genius of a people in tlicir pastimes, without any invidious preference of one 
toanotlur, volunteered (if agieeable to the Editor and the Contributors) a 
song, eiitithd, ** Ye pugilists of England,** which be understood was written 
either by Mr Gregson, ISIr Egan, or Mr lliomas Campbell. This handsome 
offer was received with thunders of applause, and nothing could be grander 
than the tno. Wc icmorked, that during the ode there was not an uncl^died 
fist in tile whole Tent. 

* Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest of Rahery t a tale. London, 1819. 

f An allusion to die great fight between Sir Dan and Olivet. 

:t ThK is a sweet (lastoTal image, whafo we oiiiSelvcs once heard emplayed by4i very 
dehcaie-lDokmg and modest young woman, m a eotta^ near bbneock, when apesldog of 
tlie cudgels of an affray. A broken head is in Ireland always spoken of in terms of en- 
dearment, and much of the same tender feelinz is naturally transferred to the bhilriah 
that inflictediit ** God bless your honour,*’ said the same gentk creature to us, while 
casting a look of affectumate admiration on our wslldng.stick (at that time we had no 
rheumatism), ** you would give a fwaie hkrw witA iU'* It is in such expresdons that we 
mfiy trace the genius of a pec^le, and they slxmld serve to modonte that indignation with 
winch moTdW are wont to s^k of the ** draiofi/y** of liiidi (|oaeiels. In the icoeunt 
of the battle llptwcen Randal and Martin the baker, we observed, with ploasure, an imka» 
tion oi this Hibernian amenity. After stating that Randal finishM file figbt by a 
knock-down facer, (he historian (probaUy our good'friend, Mr Enn) very pi^tUy re- 
marked ** Hcmdal u, Ide a Ind on the fKWgfu oj a tree,** A fine evlvaa iQMge I 

VoilV. 4Q. 
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\t rUGTlASTS OF ENCIANI). 

As Tims, and Woods (Son of' thi Fifi^ding Waterman), on 

^diPof Sfjrteniber 1819, Mtv/i iht Linn oj Dee* 


1 . 

Yc Pug^XuMtf oT Kngland, 

Who guMTcl your native sod. 

Whose ^ude liu braved a thousand years, 
Cross-buttock, blovr, and blood, 

Your eorky canvass sport again. 

To mill another foe. 

As you spring, round the ring. 

While the betters noisy grow ; 

While the biuiging rages loud and long. 
And die betters noisy grow. 

S. 

A Briton needs no poniards. 

No bravos ’long his street— 

His trust IS m a strong-roped ring, 

A square of twenty-feeL 
With onc-twos from his homy fists. 

He floors Uie coves bilow, 

As dicv (TafJt, on the grass, 
hen the betters noisy grow ; 

Wbeii tlie banging rages loud and long. 
And the betters noisy grow. 


i. 

The spirits of prime pugilists 
Shall rise at every round ; 

For the ling it was thdr held of fame. 

To them ’ds holy^und. 

W^hcrc Slack and niiglity Belcher fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow. 

As you peel, true as steel. 

While tlie betters noisy grow ; 

While the banging rages loud and long» 
And the betters noisy grow. 

A. 

Tlie Bandiil-rag of P.ngland 
Must yet temlic burn. 

Till Ireland’s tvoublcsoiui' knight be bca% 
And the star ot Cnb return ' 

Then, tlien, ye ghitton-pugihsts. 

The claret red sliall flow. 

To tile fame, of your name. 

When the noise of bctt<i ts low ; 

When Sir Dan ho lovcllal loud and long, 
And the noise ot’ betts is low. 


Mr Prict'j whoso voice remhidtHl us of fiitledon in his best chiy<.. took tlic 
l(*«or ; All Tuns’ wvert and shrill pipe was a most f \C|iusitc counter-tenor; 
and, with the solo exception of Hartleman, we n«\tr heanl any thing at all 
coinpuT.ihU' U» llio bms ot yoimg Woods.’* The uccompaTiuntnt, too, w,*, ex^* 

cfcthnglj Hue. Wastle blew liis bugle affletuaso; Tickler, who lingers with 
any ninn in Knglant], though we confers that liis bow-hund is not so fitr, 
flowing, and unfettered, as that of Yamewicz, was powerful on his Hdtlh»; .muX 
John of Sky, on the bag]iipe, at oiu inomtnt, roused the soul to all the tri-. 
uiapli of victory, and at another sunk it into the despondency of defeat. At 
that line, in particultu, which the three voices dwelt upon with mournful cm- 
pliasis,— 

“ W hen Sir Dan lies le\'elled loud and long,’’— 

WO observed the tear start into OdobeityV eyes, and hi veiled them with Iris 
foraj.ing-eap, as if wishing to seal his sight from tht \ision of the coiniuost of 
( nl) and the ilownfull of Ilonelly, MV ww apprehensive at one tiine, that 
the Standard-hearer and Air Tims would hi>e f|u.iirrelled ; hui on the latttr 
ai3>urjng Odoherty that he yiehlrd to no man in Inn admiration of tlie pluck and 
jjrowesii of Sir Daniel Donelly, and that he could not be hujiiiohed answerable 
for the prophetic intin)ation.s of the poet, the Adjutant extended his liand to- 
wirdh him with his accustomed suavity, and by that ))Qcific overture rjuicti'd 
the incipient alarm of ilie I’ockney. 11c at tlie &.)mo time offircti to back Sir 
Dan against all Britain, Crib not excepted, for u cool hundr^l— and ^oinat 
Jock Carter, £100 to i’HO. The best Irish pugilists, continued the Adjutant, 
have been Corcoran, Hyan, Odonnel, Doherty, |[fi1tns carrialiR, we believe, of 
Morgan’s half-uncle. Father Doherty, an Irish priest, who dtx>pt the (> tbrreo^ 
sons best known to himself,) and Donelly”— but There m felt it ab&oliiudy neces- 
sary to interfere, and to request Mr Wastle to read his article, by way of di- 
verting our thoughts into a difiTertmi channel. The Laird observed, that he 


* Tliic faaertaining abd aoooniplisbed young fellow is Mr Tin»* body oervant He h 
a natural son of the bnvc Woods, who foc^;ht Richmond the Black, but Ijceis a far better 
man than hie father; and thoiigii he has, we believe, never exhibited ]>ul> iclv in the ring, 
hu private tum-ups have been itninerous, and be has still been tlie wii>ntT, without » 
Hciatdi. He r> the only man in England a match lot R«uidah AVill the sjiorting Colonel 
back tlie Nonpairil for £300 ? 
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did not fiyel as if his Essay on the Study of Physical Science" would sound 
well after tlie Boxityia^ and therefore would) for the present^ content himsdf 
with reading a very short paper, on 

Till- SCOTTISH PItOVERBS OF ALLAN RAMbAY. 


It would be unfair to take the pro- 
verbs of any nation as a complete in- 
dex of its dispositions, as these sayings 
are generally imbued with a certain 
harshness and severity, resulting from 
the prudential purposes they are meant 
to serve. Among the proverbs of all 
nations, a great many bear evident 
marks of having been first suggested 
to the human mind in its struggles 
with the evils of life. They are couch- 
ed in salt and poignant language, sueli 
as evinces that they were not conceiv- 
ed in a gonial humour, or on a bed of 
roses. The devil is frequently men- 
tioned ill iJl c<illcctions of pioverbs. 
'I’lic pleacurahlo hours of life are not 
those which give birth to many wise 
ifJiiws, nflectioii being oftener ])roduc- 
ed by anxieties and disappoiiitments. 
JNIost nuLions have some ])roverbs 
adapted to times of coiu ivlility ; but 
these are commonly prudential in i>ab- 
stance, and consist of epicurean ex- 
hortations to enjoy ourselves wliile we 
can. It is rcinurlcablo, that women 
are never mentioned with compLicency 
ill any colleetion of adages, nor is the 
passion of love alluded to tvithout a 
sneer —j circumstanee whicli concurs, 
with many others, to prove, that the 
inventors of most proverbs have been 
gray-headed persons. 

The collection of Scots proverbs, 
made by Allan Ramsay, is probably 
far from a complere one ; hut, so far 
as it goes, it is ccrtiunly interc&ting 
and full of ineaiiiug. The images are 
strong and lioniely — indeed sometimes 
too homely to be quolnl. One char- 
acteristic tvhich the Scots proverbs 
have, along with some others, is, that 
nothing is CTiprohsed direclly if it can 
be expressed by imi>licatii>n. Another 
characteristic is, that a more than usual 
number are couched in the form of 
taunts, and are evidently meant to 
serve as checks iu store for vanity and 
Bclf-coinjilacency ; and, indeed, it has 
been ofteiij said of our countrymen, 
tliat the desire of leyilUiig was rather 
too powerful an clement in rlieir com- 
position ; .Vid probably this is die rea- 
son., why incredulity appears among 
them rather hike a passion than as an 
intcllectu^liabit. Whatever may be 


the relation which tlTF^irit of emula- 
tion bears to morality, it emmot be 
deiiit'd that, when it runs in u i\n tu- 
iiatc channel, it is a fertile cause of 
glorious undi'rtakings and perfonn- 
aiices, and in n free country ought to 
make itself known by all sorts of ev- 
celk'Hi fruits. Rut nothing tvn Ik 
more pernicious, when it cxists'.Tinong 
a pco))U*, not as an active and produc- 
tive principle, but merely os a love of 
detraction, and a habit of sliutting 
ones cars in dogged self- com plactiif'y. 
This ‘unfi»rtunaic style of iieling is 
well cxemphficil in the piclui drawn, 
ofSc<»ttish peasantry, by Air'* ILiiijilton 
in lb#- Cott.igeis of Cileiiburnie— a 
book in which bome errors of the n.i-* 
tionul dispositions arc ti'siced to their 
source, and their digradiii'', tendency 
made cleir and ajquieiit. I' is unfor- 
tiindtc for the glorj »)f a natum, when 
the soil it ol' emulation thinks, accord- 
ing to one of All.m Pam ‘•ay 'b proverbs, 
that ** It is hotter to hold than to 
draw,” and spy«, I am contented to 

sit still, provided nobody else dihtin- 
guislles liiinselt^ and all I wisli foi is, 
to find a siirticiciit niimhcr of persons 
Miiiilarly mch'ned, vho i\Ill unite witli 
me 111 keeping every thing level.” 
And certainlv, if a vjiy gnat maimity 
are so pleoseil, ^t often happens that 
every thing loiy he keju itvel a'- a 
frozen lake. Ihit then oiii country 
becomes nothing nioiv than our pUcc 
of residence, msttad of forming the 
Centre of disiiilertsteii asMici.itions and 
attaciimeiitb — instead of being tlu' ab- 
stract idea which prcsidei? over tvory 
Lbend uiulcnaKing. 

Allan Hainsay doe': not say that he 
collected his adages Iron any puticu- 
lar district, lie was born in tlie town 
of PiX'bles, and sjient a great pr<)[»or- 
tion of Ills life in Kdiubui’gb, where 
tile eonlhix of persons from all districts 
of Scotland would occasion a mixed 
circulation of these morsels of tradi- 
tionul wisdom. AMicn some half dozen 
of farniuJH met at a tavern, the pro- 
veihs of their rt*s|wt*tive shires would 
be iiitercbaiigcd by way of repartee, 
or flung in each other s teeth like texts 
of Scripture ill a theological ilispuh. 
In tlie book the sayings are ranged 



Proverbs 
Hat those «that ihllow 
{n^dl out without any rule. Vhe 
, Soottiihproverhs arc rcplei^wiih coarse 
liloageSj and on t]mt oepoont some of 
them eaniujl lie empJojod as subjects 

ftr OQOiiuoatiing upon* 

Lcfud on i&o loon was neer a good milk 
cow* 

Is this saying only a rule by which 
to discriminate the qualities or cattle ? 
Or is it not also a sarcasm which may 
be used against any sort of empty^ 
noise and talking in the business of 

life, as productive of little fruit? The 
time wliich the cow spends in exercis- 
ing her voice, is lost as to the pur- 
poses of eutiug and ruminating ; or, 
|Kilup^, the aim of the proverb ts to 
indicate, that silence is a gcxxl fiyiiii>- 
toin with regal d to llie degree of per- 
severance exerted in any occupation. 

The first fuff of a pit haggis is ever the 

hatddegf. 

This ill-favoured expression has pro- 
bably been most frequently made use 
of as a dumper. Its aim is slyly to 
infunuatc, that activity is like steam, 
whose force is i»ourcd out once for all, 
and copiously only at first. The pro- 
verb bas also its true application to 
any species of elasticity which results 
only irotu compression, and winch 
loses itself in air when iinpi'diinciits 
aie removed. 

They are ay gude that a^vfar ntia* 

A taunt, ineant to serve as a clieck 
upon the practice of invidiously com- 
mending the absent, in referenet* to 
the faults of those who are nearer. It 
is probably a domestic proverb, and 
chiefly used among relations. In this 
expression, the person who ia far 
awa’ ” is placed in a most ludicrous 
position, bang virtually warned against 
approaching a step nearer, notwitli- 
standing ail the kindness and esteem 
with which he is rcgaioled. 

/ neVr foo*d meat that crowed in my 
crap/n. 

A maxim characteristic of the na- 
tional prudence, llie import is, that 
we should reject any present advan- 
tage which may afterwards entail up- 
on us sources of vexation. 

Nipping and scarthg are Scots* folks 
wooing, 

This would seem to imply, that the 
acrid jiorticltis have sudi a preponder- 


^ Allan Ramsay, 

ance in tlic national oonstitutioii, that 
they mu6t first fume off in ungracious 
words and actions 'before amity can be 
established between the sexes. But 
these inimical manifestations probably 

do not take place in earnest. Inordi* 
nate vanity, alternating with pride, 
is a very wayward impulse, and gives 
oecdsion to a thousand circuitous pran- 
cings and oblique approaches, anu it is 
to these, among suitors and their mis- 
tresses, that the saymg alludes. 

Ride fair andjavp Tiane. 

A person should endeavour to ac« 
compli<sh his object without creating 
annoyance to others. This adage was 
ill existence long before tlie era of pc« 
liodical publications. 

The wifi it ay wdenme that comes wi* 
a crooked oetsr. 

That is to say, with a present under 

her arm. This proverb has a griping, 
selfish sound, and is by no means 
cmnplinitntiry to the wife with the 
crooktd o\t(r.'* It plainly iutiinauw 
what sort of reception she would get 
if sh(' came lik( the ser\ant sent forth 
by Timon of Alhon^, with an empty 
l)ox under his clonk instead of a gitt ; 
and which bo\ produces ^ornuch asto- 

ni&hmciit among his fru^nds. 

OVr holy was hanged, and rough and 
sonsy uan nwa. 

Tliis is aimCd at characters of the 
Blifil iLibs. Almost all nations have 
proverbs of siinilar import, cxprtssmg 
th<jr dislike to excc^lve plausibility 
of conduct, and intimating tliat they 
feel more confidence when they can 
sec the natural mixture of good aud 
e%i) operating in a character, according 
to intelligible principles, tliat riquuc 
no explanation. 

iMng-tongued wtins gae long wi bairn. 

Here is an extr.'iordinary pliysiologi- 
col hict, or ratlier assertion. It docs 
not appear that it contains any moral 
meaning— at least after deliberating 
and reflecting upon it, wc are unable 
to discover any other import besides 
the literal one, which it would re- 
quire a Baconian inducUon to esta- 
bUeh. 

Tak a hair o* the dog ifut bit you, 

A favourite maxim i^nong drunk- 
ards "^ho, in suffering penance afttv a 
debauch, are glad of on e cusc for re- 
turning to the dog that bit ili^’m. 
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Tla thi(fer4ike the better sodger, Thopc ere a fow spccimefts to lihew 

Means only that a rough exterior is Aavoul of Alhn^s compilation, and 
connected with valour ; for, to take it induce tV? study of such thin» as 
in any other sense, would be to throw “histratc lutvloposilioiu of onr ihre- 
discredit on the military character. *htht rs, and queiwly of their de- 
Whatever might be the notion that scendants. It XQai<jJpe a sin to turn 
was entertained concerning the nature proverbs of one's'couoti*y, 

of a soldier-lLkc apiiearaiu'c wlien this other purpose than to make jests 

saying had its origin, a holdicr is now thrni. The coldest and most un- 
expected to be more personaide and ^ivourablc side of a nation's cliaractcr 
venust than the member of any other *** that which api»cars in its 

profession. pnidential sayings, and tliercforo tin* 

best light in wliicb to view these say- 
ings, is to consider them as the nt'ces- 
Therc u little left far the rake after the sary riTcrse, and opjx^silc clement to 
•^liool, its jioftry, according to the maxim of 

This is evidently the reflection of a those ]>]iiloso|)hcrs i\Uo think that all 
person accustomed to look about him, things exist like a (lutiiic arch, by the 
and observe where lie could employ jirebsure of opposite foi cos. 1 wish we 
his rake with advantage, but who could take hold of twen I y other things 
found that many others were abroad besidt's proverbs to prevent our coun- 
on the same errand. tryinen from forgetting themselves. 

Just as IMr Wastlo vras concluding his acute little article, John IMackay, 
whom we hid despatched for Hraenur to meet the walking poslniun, returned 
with u ]nicket of letters — and for half an hour the ContribuloVft were busily 
en»j»k*yed with tlnar c<'nt(.nts — all except Odolierty, who with pcrlect suiig- 
Iroid suffered his three to lie unopeued on tlie table, or every now and then 
gave them, one after another, a chuck into the air with singular dexterity, 
that shewed him to be a perfect adept in It^erdemain and slight of hand. On 
asking our friends if any of their communications wTn* articles for the Miiga- 
zinc, the Ad]ulant replied, that as tar as his letteis weie coiiccnied it was for 
ourselves to judge— one being a dun from Scaifo and Willis — another, a short 
account, he believed, from the ktvper of a billiard table — and the third, he 
had some reason to think, W'as a bill for £'2!> on the rominercial Bank, which 
be had sent to a friend to whom lie wais indebted for that ^uni, but which, he 
(lirt'd to say, was now returned to liim with tlie well-knowu words " no ef- 
fects.’' All this was said with that gay and c-ireless manner that marks the 
true man of the world, and the Stfindard-bcurcT remarked witli a smile, that 
Messrs Scaife and U'^illis, though the best natured and most skilful tailors in 
being, ouglit iiol to send accounts to gentlemen whose breeches they had 
made without pockets ca])abli‘ of holding tliem, and that therefore he was 
under the necessity of euij»lo)mg their well intentioned letter in ligh ling his 
l>i]>e. Mordwai Mullioii then hauded over to us the tollowing letter from his 
brother Hugh, uccouipaiii(.<l with a very clever sketdi, which our readers will 
perceive we have got engraved ; and, with his j)crmis&ion, we read it aloud. 

MY nrAR MonnxcAi. ment of best Westphalias, and a ton of 

I roe NO jiU our concerns in a much driid Img: he lets us have them all 
better way at (Tlasgow tliaii we could very low ; and when 1 have seen tliem 
have (AjM'cted after the late crash ; and stowed away in our cellars, I shall 
I verily beliL VC, that our good friend feel ea^y about the Skijiper. M'C'or- 
thc Sk.pper will yet beat to wind'ivard cjuiiidalo and M‘Clure tdfered to 
of tlic (razette. Folks don't look the settle our account at once in C(*d and 
least shy., at our bills, and our cretlit is craw-fish ; but as we suffered inucli 
good. 'J'be Skipper reijuested me not from our cotls last year, and craw-fisli 
to press jiiin hard, wduch God know's is a ilrug. T demanded Loch-fiuc ber- 
iiever w is our intention ; and he will ring, and kiplings, and got what I be- 
send us tSx barrels of the best Bunawe lieve will cover us. I had most diffi- 
salmon, a V'gshcad of Jamaica, 500 lbs. culty of aU with that wasp 
of double^ Gloucester, a choice assort- and'h.id to threaten a homing. Aly 
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Mttticnum came to himsdf/when lie wc shall find you useful." I declare 
found rae »c?rious ; and 1 saw his rei». to you, my dear Mprdocai, that the 
deers boxed befim* I left life Gallow* very thought of this procession so 
gate ; aud hner tongues n<‘vcr pressed tonvulsL-s me with l.iu,jht( r, < vt n ;it 
B pahite Podijs Donaly JM'^lVvish is this hour, mat I can writ-j un httUi 
on his last legsJ Hflit I jook his debt in a hand tlun a memher of peli.t- 
branxy.. and have no doubt of itiflictina meat Foi, only urn ’ine, tlif* uvusl 


it to advantage on our brethren of the 
Dilettanti. That suinph, Uab Roger, 
offered me a bill on Cornelius Giffcii ; 
I preferred taking liiin in gooil Alt iirus 
butter ; and he sent me ten cloaks of 
30 libs, each, as yellow as a dantiehtm. 
In short, oiir books wdll balance, which 
is more than some of ouractpuiulances 
both here and in the wohi can say, 
who hold their heads higher tlian 
the Alullions. — So iinich for business. 
And now, my dear Mordccai, h i me 
give you an account of a sort <if adven- 
ture in which I was engaged on my 
way back from Glasgow. I fc.’r it will 
lose inurh in tbcrecil d — s.s I haviMiot 
the pen of a Tickler or an (Uloberty ; 
yet as you requested me to give- you 
the news, 1 will try to describe t lie ^c< oc 
just as 1 saw it acted, 

1 was jogging idong on our “ bit 
pow'nt'y," with my honest father's wal- 
lisc behind me us usual , when j ust wlu re 
the former mail take« up the lull t«> {l‘e 
auld Kirk o’ Sh^tts, J met u niovt 
ordiiiary (’avulcadi, which reminded 
me of Stoth.frds P'»‘ture ol‘ih« “ l*n«- 
cessiou of Pilgriui}' to Canterlrai y," .o 
weL engraved ]>youi pnorlVieinU loin* L 
etmultis aids. 1 leally felt, a> if J h.jd 
slid back many ceutiirit n, .iimI \v»n 
coeval with Gower and (’li.au.-i AI \ 
surjinse not dimnnslnd, whin ilu 
leading pilgriiii grau'ly .u< »aui me 
with “ how do you do Air Hugh 
Alullion ? Winn did you liear ^roni 
your brother !Mordev*Jij ’ I pulled 
up old Ruiieinii.ri and teek .i ieu\U3e- 
ly and serutinixan^, olwrvaiion ol' iho 
pilgi image. J{efv>rt' I had > n.iy to open 
in> nioulli, oi rath.'T «o :1\ .! d again, 
for I hehe\t- Ji wa^ v-j" n—tlie leading 
pilgrim conunued, ■* i >on the Kditoi 
oft ’unstable and Company's M-igayuie, 
and these are my Conti ibntor.s. Wc 
aT*e going to }iitch our lent mar the 
Kii-k o* Shorts, for you nm.^t not think, 
Air Hugh, that we are not allowed a 
viicancc as well as Kbony's people. Jf 
you are not obliged to be in Lldin burgh 
to-night, will you join us? — I dare say 


worthy editor, in huU-elevical, liall- 
iuy atin^ — nanidy, hbcK bixechcs, 
and I). D. boott , black mII; W'aisteoat, 
pepjier and salt coal, and sh(»\tl Im: 
most admirably conslruetisl fox scoop- 
ing a draught out of a well, mounted 
on areinaikably tiiiL jack ass, wlio, i)j. 
being brought to a suind-still, la do^\n 
his iinineufte head between his t’.- i 
legs hke the pist<»ii of a steain-eng ’.r. 
and then sinking liis jjl!igat«/i : 
jaws, gaveayuvvuiu which was e.m'i:- 
cd * out a whole Juonih s sKiple. n- 
ju'ss. Jt require! a vif\ (aeulvu '.-.uj 
of a Seat, to look \siii ».i. ts^-h a. * 
long stiriups, un<l lies m-u 

Jiitogelilei ino'jlltig be! >',v ' i\h. . 

Evhtor sal t-t'> fti loiw.jii! < ’>. > 
sliouldtr, lii> I)u7i Ohva,.’/, i , , 
Ji'*.! mnnstei, JO »Imi tdaio'*- 
\ tl'sqiu?. ill mu lesi tvliibui ' 1 . s 
nitiliiu ly b*'l)ind ban e.uue cur i 
lent fi itiul, the Old trcvnun 5j(Ke/ , . 

full Slid of >“»bies, u.'h Sj'Lii! I'o lO 
jmnij'-., .iHA'iding to i’" .mi ?;! 
sieal sJjoui ; ami iii.\ I'd muiN .-e; 
a!'<ue tin idi'or, C/ii tJi.i ueil Lhiumi 
haeh lh<* iiour. for in.iuv \< u 
th* pr.*pei»v 'll \sr i ..JO] 'j.II * s hi,.' 
and uiiiimqj. :e., '‘to u*- 

lo) pii'u.jiui txlieauly, ami hei , 
Ah'U'eiih I* indkeri ].u : o.ei 

his bri/w^ '■ uoi Dt iie.uli lu?. iiat, v I'o h 
V lused hnu 1(1 eii'v',;li‘ Ijjs ihiii eeeMU . 
r.iblv hiiojelje could bring hi' . 
to bear o'l any ndeiiM ol ]i ct. tu 
pulled no. a ,<!naiui of dies oen li 
v.iih .1 li.iiU Xu/ fjooi he \eil,a:,l iheij 

all ^etli•d again upon it, d t!is 
'I'loi'n-lnniuiur liad htui inelo'' fi *n 
er luy of the MfUiteiiii I lu' i .ia u. 
elderly genilenirin secninmlj’ nseeun- 
condbi table ; and he could oid\ ex 
(Jairii, any thing s better tlia'i thn ; 

I wish I were in the Uait?. tc/ie.si.’' 
Seaicely could I believe nano t yes, 
wlieu they si cuu d to lx hold ndnij. v^-. 
gether duel: by jowl, and .is like ay 
twins, no Us', personages {iian the 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
and “ Joiin the brother of Iraneis/'' 


• See Dr .Jamieson once more. There is really no doing without tlie Doctor’istoiclioimry 3 
but let no niani on any account whatever^ buy Uic AbridgmciiL ^ 
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ISl Pil^mage to the Kirk of Shotlf, 




I'he formor marked my aatonishment 
on pcrceivinfn liiift in such company ; 
ainl to divert niy ideas, exclaimed, 
with Ins usuil viv.ieily, (there is 
ccrtaiijly sometlmi|» very pleasant in 
Jeftioy's smile.) “ IIj f JMuUion my 
pfood ft How ! these were very tastj 
haul- \oii sent us out to rraij'oruiek ; 
as iny liieud Napier would say, I made 
an csSiiy on the scope and tendency of 
Bacon: nothing like repuited e\]Kri- 
inciiLs — induction is the nwM .satisfir- 
lo»’y of all inodis of n isoniTit 5 . 1 .nu 
surprised tlie aneitnts never stumbled 
upon it ; thonch to tell }ou the tjuth. T 
l)»lie\e It to beds old as the days of 
llani.” All this lime, n very i>cciih.ir 
i xpii ^sion played round the great t rdet- 
fn‘y’.s lips, which it would not he fair* 
to eall wicked ; but wliicli nitainly 
had in it a gciod deal nt‘ la dice of a 
Miiall playful kind. i\s lu d met d his 
li.iwk vyefi towards tlit llditor, whose 
back was turned, becau«(‘ his in- 
teisful it diould be so, ht slid in an af- 
flictionutt' tone of \oie< , ** Kai avaiit, eii 
avant, uiy dear cox'; Iluai the whet Is 
of the mail-coach, gi\e little sturdy a 
foiicb of jVter Bell/' The ass s< emed 
iiistiiioluily afi lid of Mr .Toffieys 
soite^ and gol ui.d,r wti..h, 

** With the dine inolioii at a 'jiuninor-ilon 1,” 

foUovrtd by the Pwiorra, and the 
I note aU rt nags of the brolher-re- 
\iiwers, which they had obvious dit- 
jieiihy in n'iiiing in, ro as fo puveut 
till m ttiuii p i> mg the Tlditor. 

15 t aow I n nth mou fonoid.ddeCon- 

tr.hn toi prt ‘’.I'lUed himself ni the person 
of that uenllemm, tiu Sem-*- 

Ht wa‘ iiioiinnd on that Iry- 
io'^ uniu.d, a mule, wliieh had plant- 
ed Ins K>n'-fr*< t consjdtrably lU advance, 
strongly hacktd by his hind ones, 
brought up as a corjis do reserve to 
support tlie first Inn , so that be wa.s 
i'll! Rui bed in a v<Ty strong position, 
from which the cudgel of the infiirialetl 
Scotsman in vain b.inged to disdodge 
liiiu. It WMS a fair match betw'ceii 
wrath and ob'.imaey ; and it vroa ira- 
po^uhlo to say which would win the 
day. TliTiMvere moimnts in which 
till mule <'4*iu(*d to lose heart, under 
the mui fieri MIS blows of his rider; 
whih‘, at other times, the stubbornness 
*d‘ tie* wTi'bhed creature he so iuhu- 
'oml, besUode so initated the Scots- 


' * The most opprobrious name, 


n^n, that^ie would frctjufntly hit his 
own shins Y ills his own cudgel, and 
then hetiay^s uneasuu by the most 
dismal gosturV- Bi siib^Anm rode that 
thickset vulgaJ^king jjKrson, sortte- 
whut like a methKlf^i^preacber, a gonsl 
deal marked with the small pox, and 
well knowu among the town councQ 
by the name of the Scotsiiiaifs Fi un- 
ivY, ■ (there is no need to enrich yt* 
with his name,) who told inin “ to 
remember his infirmity, and not to 
allow his jiassionso to get the bettoi of 
him as to bring on one of his fits.” I 
thought, my dear Mordiciu, that the 
Sroismn /a fits liad always come on 
about the hame hour on tlu Saturdays 
only, hut 1 novy found that they are 
not so roiiul ir as to be dipi-iidcd upon, 
and that he is ofun o\irtaken quite 
iiiiexpectedly, and without any pre- 
vious iaiimition. The fit by no 
means iniprovi*d his natural beauty and 
eligance — but ciustd mch unaecount- 
able Contortion, both of face and per- 
son, tint tin Hunky himself seemed 
alarmed — while Ihigald Mucalpniie, 
the I’imping Ciiddy of the Laigh 
Kirk, who accompanied the proces- 
sion, wMs h^Mvd to ixcliiin )*ure 
fd 1 ow\ is this him that wishes to 
mend the conatitution ? I'm sure nae 
hurrugli’b half sae rotten as his ain 
breast, (lude sof us, hear how he's 
fiitim; on the Lord Provost, wha's 
wmth .1 di/,eii bic like GuBowa' Btots 
as Jiinisel.— Tfnsh, bush— lie’s now 
cursiin oil Mr Blackwood.— Wha's lio 
that Dr JMorris he’s slavering about ? 
I wusli him Mild sum ither Doctor was 
hut liere to idt* him a dose of pbet'sic. 
D, sirs! luk nt the ltd whites o’ hia 
cVii, a 10 wan’ abeul in his heed! 
lleeli ! how fln' tac tail o’ his mouth 
gangs up wi a Bwurl to his ee-bree ! 
Wli.’t a lang fi>ul tongue's hanging 
out o' his jaws ! Acli ! siccan a girn ! 
I doubt Ill'll nc’ei erm about again. 
It’s hburely an awfii’ juilgment on 
him, for sweiuran, and cumn, and 
damman on ither folk. — Hech, seiw, 
but he’ll inok a grusome corp !” 

Aly attention was luckily diverted 
from this jiaiuful spectacle by one of 
the most ludicrous exhibitions you can 
imagine — and one which made me fed 
the genius of our immortal Shakapeaie 
(I call him ours, Alordecai, for, after our 
President’s famous speech on tluit great 
day bc'foro the Dilettanti, Shakspeare 


in Scotland, lor a body-meuiul. 
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belon|s exclusively to our sAiety,) in 
bringinf^ together on tlie ^mo scene 
the extremes of humau v^tchediicss, 
and human a^urdity. for I looked, 
audio! upon\awhitj)niorsf sat Dr 
Search** and theDordiiue 1 I knew the 
horse well, Mordecai ! — a fellow of 
most rare action — whohiid run through 
many a summer's heat and winter's 
cold in the Dunhar dilly, but who, 
having become not a lilllu spavim*d of 
late, has df^uJeJ from his wonted di- 
ligence, though still it would appear a 
hack — 

“ And he now carries who ere-while but 
drew.*' 

Dr Search occupied the seat near- 
est the maiu* — mikI the Dominie sat 
with a gi'iin and dissat]'«<iied face on 
the haunches, winch, being \ery 
high, may be likened to the tw<*- 
shilling gallery in reierence to the 
boxes. He held desperately witli one 
hand by tlie crupjier, wbih*, with tlie 
other, he was ever and anon snatching 
at the reins, which he could not bear 
to Sec ill Dr Search's hand, who, to 
fiiiy the truth, is not so good a horse-* 
man as Colonel Quint in by 860 de- 
grees. Th(‘ Doctor had ii 1 ob- 

served, on hib near heel, uhicb, fdiort 
and blunt as it was, he coin lived, liy 
repeated kicks, to mtleiit into the 
gublu of the Dfwninu \ black worsted 
btoi kings .so ab to fetch Idocjd. Tiu- 

poor pedagogue implored ride and tic, 
but to the prayer ol’ tins etjuitable 
petition, such is the charms of piece- 
dt-nec, hitj ear the jiriictitioncr would 
not sciiously incline — ^aiul the patient 
had nothing for it but to .submit his 
leg to the .search. They v.’cre clothed, 
first and last," in black apparel, 
but the Dunbar hack, who is the 
oldest horse that ever wore white 
hairs, seemed to have b(’tn rubbed 
over wdtli some depilatory preparation, 
and so freely shed his lungs and hw 
i^orts” over tlie two unfortunate gen- 
tlemen, mostunjustifiablysi‘aU*don his 
back, that they were both in a very 
hairy condition, and the Dominie in- 
deed WJI.S absolutely gray. The spec- 
tacle was not lost on two small hoys 
wdio were enjoying the summer vaca- 


tion of the High School in the country, 
one of whom, like 'a little Triton, 
blew a row's horn in honour of those 
innuiitod deities, and the other clap- 
ping an immense rusli fool’s ca]) on 
his head, spouted, as if reciting for a 
scliool-medal, that fine line in Gray*s 
Ode, 

** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king,” 

w’hile a poor old labourer who was 
kitnp]>ing stones on the road .side, kept 
his hamnu r in air, aimed towards tlie 
mark at liis toe, and seemed to con- 
gnlukite himself on the appearance of 
two iKTsons evidently worse off than 
hiinsi lf^ and in a more hopeless con- 
dition. As the “ arcades ambo" 
ainbled by, tluy were succeeded by a 
knot of persons evidently attached to 
the j'rocc.^sion, wlioin 1 soon perceived 
to bi* the ‘‘ seven young men” of the 
C’baldee IMS. Tiiey wore a sort of 
uniform, of which lean and shrivelled 
n.ankcen pantaloons formed tlit‘ most 
distinguishing jnirt. These pantaloons 
had bi\n so frequently washed, that 
they had almost sliruuk uj» into 
hrci'clu's, and imleed, I discovered 
them to be jiantaloons cliiofiy Iroin the 
want of buttons below tlie knees. 
The seven seemed all to be Knights 
of the Garter — some of them sporting 
r«l worsted, hut most of tlu*ni tajK-. 
'J’lic Ktlitor lijul obviously distributed 

to each young man a jiair of unbleach- 
ed thread stockings for the festival, 
and eke a pair of new shoes, in which, 
as usual, he shewed more genius tlian 
judgment, for sorely seemed their 
feet to he lilistercd, so that seven 
lamer young men could not be seen in 
town or country on a summer’s day. 
Neither did thc 7 kt'cp the &U‘p proper- 
ly, but were perpetually treading on 

each others kibes, so tliat they might 
have been traced along the dry dust 
of the beaten highway by the drops 
of blood that kept oosing from their 
heels. To keep up their courage, they 
were dll singing pretty much afW the 
fashion of a Dutch conenrt — iiiid I dis- 
tinctly beard the voice of one ol‘ them 
quavering a sort of profane parody on 
a well-known English glee 


* For farther particulars of this learned Theban, tiee a pamphlet lately p iblished by 
him, in reply to the aepereions of Dr Morris on Uic University of Kdinburgb By the by, 

Uilson the antiquary was exceedingly wroth witli Dr Tcrcy for ba>ing “ Se MSS.” when 
such MSS^ was in the sole possession of the Bishop of Droinorc hmiMlf, u ul perhaps our 
readers, on attempting to gi-t a sight of this eiudite writer, may feel some b 'rprise at our 
sending tlicni on a vrild-goosc chi-su. KevciUiclcss, there is such a pamphlet. 
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“ We are Seven poor Contributors, 

From garret just set frce» 

wliile, unless 1 am much mistaken, 
another hrwithecl out in still more 
Elegiac murmurs, an imitation of 
Wordsworth's -well-known lyrical bal- 
lad, We are Seven," al the mthetic 
close of which I could nut but feci 
very mueh afibeted — 

** But stUl the child would have LLs will. 
Nay, master, ‘ wc ore seven.* ’* 

But I now rccolh’cte<l, that the Fid?- 
tor has! requested me to join the party, 
60 , at ituneiman was quite fre^h, 1 
helped up several of the seven young 
men upon Ins back, and cautioning 
the foremost tiiul hiudennost to take a 
Iwson by Dr Search and Dominic, and 
hold well by tlie mane and crupper, at 
tile same time quieting the fears of him 
in the middle by reiteruted assurance's 
of liib safety, I turned hack pretty slittr|»- 
ly on fool, and cjinc up with llie Edi- 
tor and his advanced guard, just us they 
had fi\ed upon a spot for their cncainp- 
meiit. 1 was grievously dis.tpp(tiutcd, 
however, on missing both tlie (Jreater 
and Icss-T ,h tfrc) , who lia<l goiu’ on, as 
1 was told, to ])ay a visit at lJuiuih m 
Talace, to the ii fiieiid 1 iOi d Archibald — 
and wboluid, good-niiUiiedly, leiittlm 
party their coiiiiteiKmcc as fax as the 
Kirk of iSUolN, htiiig resolved toiiUy 
fair by tlie Editor. lu h ss tliun half an 
hour iii» ciinu' t!ic .Seven young men, 
who all in one voice returned me tlianks 
for the use of Jlunciman. without whom 
tlu y \crily belies ed tluy could mver 
have n.u'lud the camp, liunciniaii 
UK»ked .il me in a vciy ({uibquis sort of 
a way, asmuih ;!'« to say, I iliiiik 
nofliMig of the walliH', hut 1 never 
baigained for the C’ontidniUrs." There 
w.is some tllilieulty in getting tluin all 
oft— but by dropping dov/n one at a 
time bclniifl, Uuncunan's decks re 
at last ch'ared, uud he instaiitl) ivs- 
tiiici) hib saUbfactlon, by thr nvitig lus 
heels u]> in the air witli an agility 
BCJireelv to liave been expected fiom a 
steed of his standing at the bar. bhorU 
ly after, the Scotsman andhis Fx.o.n- 
KY, and the Pimpinc Cadpy, arrived 
—the ftrst with those dull, heavy, 
leaden eyes, anti that boUow c,i- 
daverous , ace, M) fearful in one jiiht 
xccovcitd'fioin the epilepsy of passion.* 
The Caddyt hod wished to have carried 


him back •jto the Infirmary ; bttt Afa 
projiosal r<bswl every feeling ill A® 
Flmiky's sow, who, you will remember^ 
made a mo «t\luquent bm^uch last year 
nbout foul banoti^ps, and atcdnedeliccts, 
and crowded waVer-clfeScts, and inde9d 
raved beyond all rational Ilope. 'J’hc 
Scotsman was, therefore, scatt'd on 
a stone, where he looktd like one 
of those master-pieces of ancient art — 
not surely the Apollo Belvidcre, nor 
yet the Anriuous — ^biit some solii.*5ry 
satyr, exiiausted by a Al orris-dan cc ,* 

and the Editor could only look at him 
with a true Christian pity, witliout 
being able to udiiiinistcr to him the 
smallest relief. 

I now found, that the Tent had 
been sent by the heavy waggon, and 
had lain all night on the road-side, so 
that it W.IS in a sad rumpled condition. 
All .'Uti'iupt W’fis, liowcvtT, made to 
put it into some deci • t kind of cider, 
but just as we w'cre going to hoist it, 
a sour (.’'aincroiiiaii-lookiug sort of a 
fanner came u]), and sternly iteclarcd, 
that the Tint sliould not be pitched 
there to “ fti*y the stitks." calhug us, 
at the same time, a set of idle slra- 
vaiging fallows," and ihrejlcniug to 
send for a ('i;n-,Labii‘, at whuh I ob- 
served the seven young men f.iintly 
smiled. We aecordinglv ^hifred our 
quarters higher up the hill, am! were 
coimucTKing operations a second time, 
when u band of shearers, Irish and High- 
land, were attracteo by curiosity to the 
tent, and tlieir conversation became so 
extremely iiulectni, that no respect- 
able sol of Foiiuibuiors could stand 
it ; so we broke gionnd again, and at- 
leinpted a lodgment closv* t.j the Kirk 
of Shptts. I'or soiiu lime we were 
grt'illy annoyed by numbers oi black 

cattle, who’ returned w\?ehng and 
wheeling around us, in the language 
of Aliltoii, 

•* r»haTpcn)itg their Tnooneil horns/’ 

probiibly attracted liy the ** Gallo 
Stot but liu-y soon mew weary of 
looking at us, and fiii.'i'ij up the 
Magazine. 

At last the i>olc was hoisted, ami 
the canvass displayed, with the words 

" CoNSTADI.E ANll C0XCAN\"s E^IN- 
ariiun AI AGAZiKE," in large letters 
above the door, s*umouuted by the 

whole posse and esse of Blasts. Itw'as, 


• The Scf Jsman’s fits arc certainly of the nature of epilepsy, a disease thus defined •• a 
ronvulfiirr. Aiotion of the whole body, or some of its parts, wi/A a /o« of ACTWff/’ 
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however^ soon but too evident that not 
one of the party know hovi to pitch* a 
tent of the description ; am there was 
no getting thfipole to atij|nd (itirpcndU 
cuhur, 80 thar the rop^ on one side 
were a great dbal too long--aTul on 
the other by much too short. There 
was no deficiency of wooden pegs, 
but they were blunt and iMniitlcss, 

and could make no impression on the 
hard ground of the lull of Shotts, 
parched and baked as it was hy two 
months drought. The douiinie ex- 
erted liimself in vain with his great 
maul, but he missed the mark much 
oftener than lie bit it, and the pegs 
connnitled to hi'^ charge seemed the 
bluntcat of the whole set. 1 think 
the tent will stand now/' said the Edi- 
tor, with a dubious face and lu'sitating 
voice — and the Dominic replied, 'Mt 
is perfectly glorious.'^ l\‘rfectJ> glori- 
ous ! thought 1 — why it is more like 
an empty liaggi^-liag than any thing 
els*. — and as the old Scotch proveih 
savs, ** an empty Vjag winna stand/' 
The (tcrinan doctor put his back to 
tlif* pole, like Sampson carrying the 
gates of tiaza — ^liut as he had shaved 
that morning, liis stiength had de- 
pjirte<l from him, .ami he was like 
Other Contributors, so he prudently re- 
tired from the chainpioii'-lup, l’h< 
pole creaked oiniiunisly, and there was 
:i continued starting of wooden jvgs — 
but we sat down ne\er;hek*.ss to a sort 
of lunch, consisting of kibhuck bakes* 
and small beer — v\iih a small .illow- 
micc of butter to cacli Contubutor, 
which , I 1 egret to say, was very ran- 
cid, melted down into a sort of lamji- 
oil, and thickly interspersed with flits. 
There was in a hamper, a large store 
of tggs which had been ]ireviously 
boiled — but then they bad come se- 
veral luonths Ixjfore from the Isle of 
Arran, and though lew of them were 
chickeny, all of them w'crc a great deal 
worse — some bLitk as ink, and others 
of that yellow peculiar to the pus on a 
long-neglected wound, I never 
smelt any thing half so noxious,*' 
said the Flunky, “ but an uhier last 
year on an old woman's knee, in the 
infirmary, which hatl not been allow- 
ed half its allowance of rag” 

but here the Editor mildly stopt the 
Flunky, reminding him, that the yoke 
of the Arran eggs was hafd enough to 
bear of itself, without any uniiccess'ary 


exaggerations. Here I very fortunate* 
ly went to the door-* -for some how or 
other small beer never quite agrees 
with me — and no sooner had I got 
“ nub dh" than down came Con- 
STABLK ANl) CoM PAN y's ElUNBORGH 
Magazims about toe cars of the Con- 
tributors, ivhilc such a noise arose 

“ As if the -whole inhabitation perished.'* 

Soon as the first wild din ceased, I 
hiard the small plaintive voice of Dr 
Search exclaiming, ns if he had been 
under the ITniversity of Edinburgh, 
“ the wliolc edifice is in mins !” The 
Scotsman was heard growling like a bear 
with a sore head — and the Dommie cried 
aloud, the pole, ihc pole,'* though 
certainly the last man in the world 
likely to read I it. 15y and by the 
Flunky ro^c up with a load of canvass 
on his back, like a week's sbn’tmg of 
the Intirinary ; and this ga\et]\c (Con- 
tributors an oppo’tunity of escap- 
ing from their tluahlom, and of making 
their appearance through the north- 
west passage. The Editor iiid senior 
Doctor were dug out of the niiiif; with 
small symptoms of animation — but the 
Seven young moii, who had lain down 
to dcej>, cM'‘i]>cd with a few inconsi- 
derable bniists. The two caddies, 
rimpiTig Donald and Drunken Du- 
galil, waved vitv wroth, and the for- 
mer Imrst nut, “ tamn her, uhatca 
ye this ^ The Scots Magazetn ? She’s 
na worth a singh* doit. The bits o* 
rajios tiiat Kboiiltl baud her up, jire a' 
rotten — ae ])luff o' wuii *11 eoup her. 
AVc li-auima expi c* her to stauu hy 
hersel'— tiiith, hoLst Iier up as you 
wull, she’ll just aye play cloit again.” 

It was- now obvioiis to all, tint the 
Editor had taken too high ground, 
and tiiat if the coinpany'.s tent ivas to 
be pitched iit all, it must be in a si- 
tuation where it would be less exposed 
to siulden flaws of wnul. It was ac- 
cordingly carried liy the Caddies, Edi- 
tor, and the seven young men, down a 
gentle declivity, "W'lth t'low and cau- 
tious stpjis, till at last they reached a 
deep hollow, wheruit was pitched with 
considerable ease, ilie soil being bare 
of all vegi'tution except a sort of whit- 
ish moss, and so soft and moist, that 
the pule slipt in at once, notwithstand- 
ing the awkward interference of the 
Dominie, wlio, in spite of^he Editor's 
mild remonstrances, madu much need- 


See Di Jamiciion. 
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less flustering, and kept running to 
and fro like a w»p without a sting, 
very flcrce and fudgy. The JMagazinc 
was not visible from almost any part 
of the adjacent country, in tliis snel* 
tered hollow — ^and when every thing 
was properly got up, a glass of small 
beer was handed round to each Con- 
tributor, but for the reason alri*ady as- 
signed, I civilly bogged leave 
** To kiss the cup, and pass it to the rest.** 
The scene now became a good deal 
more cheerful. The little Kirk of 
Shotts, crowning the hill, made a de- 
cent appearance — here and there were 
small scanty spots ofpjoeuish oats and 
barley that had, however, got all the 
ripening they were ever to havt; — and 
small iiisigniflcant cocks of rushy hay 
stood pertly enough in various direc- 
tions. Ilather unluckily there was in 
the tent a nest of humble bets, of that 
brown irritable sort called foggics” 
—which were far from being agreeable 
contributors, and some of thorn took a 
violent antipathy to the Domiiiif, en- 
tangling ihcnisclves in his black sleek 
hair, and thereby soicly aggravating 
the natural irritibiUty of Ins Unnper. 
A curlew, (Scottico whawp) uttered 
its wild cry from a iiciglihoiinijg marsh, 
and a lapwing, (Scouice pease- weep) 
afraid that the Editor intended to lob 
her iic'sl, kept wheeling round and 
round the tent, and then trundled 
herself off, with seemingly broken legs 
and wings, to the strong limiptation of 
Dr Seaicli, who, getting net lied, made 
one of lii.s injudicious sallies from the 
Magazine, in chase of her, but carae 
down on his breech in a wet marshy 
spring with a sijuash that ivas hoiud 
in the interior of the tout, and brought 
out the Dominie with a co]>y of Cot- 
ter’s Translation of Escliylus in his 
dexter hand, to know what liad result- 
ed. Dr Scarcli did not recover his 
serenity during the whole afternoon, 
but kept 

** Pacing about the moors continually,** — 

with his hand on the part that was 
more sinned against than sinning — t x- 
teiiding the wet cloth a few inches from 
theskin, and with a ruefiil fact* watching 
the progress of the drying, which, from 
the low situation of the place aflected, 
and of the, tent, was long and tedious. 


Kirk qf Jkoiii, fffZ 

The Cofitributow wa» beginnfttgto 
bife their i/uls for want of something 
Ui do or tluHk, when the Flunky, who 
liad gone down to the high-road to 
sec the mail coach pass* by, returned 
with a ptrccl ot letters, all addressed 
to the Editor, which being on the pub- 
lic husmtS‘>oi Tint or Maga'/uu, were 
read aloud by linn in an agmahic, but 
bomewhat mouthing manner. 

I. 

Dcati Sin,-.-! am so busy with my dis- 
coveries in Asia, that 1 cannot come to the 
Kirk of Kliotts. Besides, I think tliere is 
oiug to be a cliange of weathcr-^nd as I 
ave slept in tlic ’’Pent formerly, when it 
was in much better repair than now, 1 real- 
ly cannot bring my mind to think of risking 
my health in it, it bcin^ said to have so 
many chinks. Pitch it in a lown place, 
and be sure you all sleep together to wind- 
ward, V4mis very Mncercly, 11. 

Excise Aiiffust 28//i. 

It. 

Mv J)i \tt fiiK, — Mv professional du- 
ties will prevent me from joining tlie Maga- 
zine at presenL r*e'>ulcs, )0U know 1 have 
tdl along been against tln'> scheme of the 
Tent. It IS tm) obvious an inutation of our 
good friends in Prinv t*‘s Street, and you real- 
ly ought not, my worthy sir, to stc,il from 
Dr Morns, and al the same time abuse liim, 
as 1 w.ie truly sorry to see you doing in your 
last Number. Deperd upon it, that some 
confounded ChuJdce IMS. or otlier will be 
eoiuing out to put you all into hot water.— 
I am, my dear sir, yours ever. 

CoIiCf^c TJbianj. 

in. 

Sir,— It wont pay— Yours, W. H. 

r. s. — Reynolds is off. 

Chajjtci London, 

Anfcnst ''lAlh. 

IV. 

Drar Sir,— G ude i'ailh T maun mind 
the shop, ma man. — Yours, however, 

U. O. Junior. 

The Comer, 

V. 

MR F.DITOR, 

iHoNOtTjii:i> Sir, — I have got a sore 
had, having been at a Mason Lodge last 
nighu But I will take care to wnd you' the 
second canto of the Silliad, when yoii come 
back. I return you many thanks for the 
guinea.— I am, bonourt'd .nr, your grate- 
ful Contributor, WiLLiaos Glass.* 


• We liavf^ since hcen assured by Mr Willison Glass, who is really a man of gcirms^ 

(his ** Prlncv ('harhe** is a fine .lacobite strain, and he .sings it most put helically.) that 
he wrote ro such letter as theabo«e. It must, thcrelore, be the invention of sonic wag 
«r other ■ Mr Glass has likewise requested us to assure ilic public that he is not the author 



JHlghmage to the Kirk of Shofis. pt 


iSkm ili^irtiit fbllownig caxi to the gen- 
Ut'olki 1 ' 

C«id to the pubj^. 

Ap. ordusAry evury lavAiV" ^ ^ 

— .oow-hcA trifOi und bjrhtK, ( ind a 
iHitdeof AEQfilU betw^^ L\eTy two)« for 
^tjd ^ Aleo^onsalc avdiumt of Toemb, pntc i 
iihillin^, to vhirh is now addid, an ap- 
pendix, containin}; the Sdhul (anti f 
jiililisncd in the la^t Numlitr ol ( onbtablf 
and ( oini)any\ Ldinburgh Mai'i/iiit 1 he 
succeeding Cantos wimh I am iabt unting 
for that celihritcd work, will be dJi tied 
gratis to tlie i shilling subscribers Per. 
tormed by im, WiLi-iaov (iLass. 

liusc ipolc^ threw a ronsidcra* 
blc damp over tin Tent, but^ iii inoi* 
tatioJ ol Odohtrlj and his compan- 
joni. It was now proposed to ha\c a 
hootmrmi h Ih d not previous- 
ly observed my aunt or 'immuiiitK n 
n' iht party, who indi «i stiim 1 
jiioftt iisn e miJ alUig thei dtftnttks^ 
—but drunken Du/aM now hxnded 
out tlu w( (pens lud the mitthwas 
dicu'id IS +1II0WS The Scot mm 
pulhd out tt a duty ha,, fin which he 
t im ’ Ins spare slnil) i t )p\ ot Pi- 
ter s I etteis 


<• Aye me ' Uiat e*er green Mona's* skeely 
dulde, » 

Should draw the breath 1 pmc of pavnim 
dungeor vildc * * 

And billowed out in a voice like 
that of an o\ with i bull-dog banging 
by his bps, eur i hnu, damn him, 
hlist hiiii,' but hen the Munkv 
stipt up and b cilud the Mull 
ot (iillowiy tjrtmtinbei the state 
h( w IS in only i few hours igo, 
md that two iits 111 one diy would 
mtalliblv tally him oft 1 lu thiec 
extendi d volunns ot Dr Morns wiit 
atcordin/lv put up ot the disUiut ot 
20 )ards, forming a line ot about 
Icil long and 1 broad Ihe hditor'ii 
and < ontiibutors were driwii up en 
po^era by drunken Diigold, wlio had 
one stjved in the sta Itiuihks Aber- 
deen but 1 moil, uwkw ird Mpi d I 
n ti tlapiHil tyi upon iiilwlun 
they i mu to iht ** s louldt 1 m i i f 
ih ni tliKw up thur put«s n»!o tlu 
roht hind, ami some nilo tlu Jt it so 
tint thin w Ls gicit con ill um \ d 
ill Doinuiu md Dr Si rcli utuilly 
<\clnn,.td \v( iponsfor itcw mom 
hki Hiinltl md 1 uiUs in the play 


Iriil iitht 2itk U J) uaiJt ilisfanct, aU sh ft ^ v th Y t (ri ijt if r 
S ot 7 in f fo t s d iff itlsy ltt\ i t^ii i i f i n tyj \ ) 7t if t f 

pauldtht c f funiiSif Df PHtr Mirtts oi VuisJarpt Ila^ty {i^yyshi th 
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4 Went oft accuhii till Y 
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(icrm ni Doctor 
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Ditto 
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Scotsman gun re i oiled 
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of ihi Sillnd indetd, who thot Knona lus talciils could, for a moment, suppo^o him ra 
pable oi tlic ensuin g 

Ri/or itr>r ptxmv- -betirr ill— unlWnn n* 

I fi «i nil 111 nick g— lib iliui — 


1 mill 1 wr ff 1 1 tt r f I tiad tn t poct^ 

0 1 1 cr w t r I f t) n 1 1 i ii 1 1 11 
tlref nr tl r rdsutll Hill — O U i 
W ria* rthnr u-Utn No frnll — -Vyc Firer 
lull 

Is Wor Is rth s life Ip in Is it —No its 
Nit— r lltinii Ih W vg ill —will, 
rr I t — J u I n v lllukiiiof ds 
Mof in p tns— nry gxil — ind I*Qol n K 1 


Wan t 1 1 I tj f I U II I int 
In hir in iiUon tr tli r n 1 1 at \ 

1 I ml VVimt i 1 o 1 1 1 I I r 11 • 
Kn ] 1 1 st rv till 1 1 itli V (I mi 

7 >r inti o I ( r I t I ockaood 
^ / /i I (,n 1 1j 1 t. nidcka I 


This IS inih id pou rful satire and our pmph yi fiilfiPin ^ that ( oiistil Ic s Mngi- 
/me would laugh Ulackwoud s dowu 'Ue hive quot'<d tiukc stanzas, tli^ the public 
pnay eee how very witty soiui pcoph arc * ’ ’ and tlut li is a greot shame to ovtiUiok old 
jMago. Uill W astlc R “ Dunewd * ebi after this e shall see by-and-bU 

* This quotation from Spenser is ver^ well ui Hiq,h M ill on for the I uiiilv of Dr 
Moms i me oi»i,inall) i lu Ni h i \ 



1819.]] Pilgrimage io the Ki?k of 


It was a hopeless effort— and one of 
the seven wise inon, (I beg his par- 
don,) one of the seven young men 
proposed a trial at Jo yards, but this 

was objected to by anotlicr of them, 
as the shot would be like one ball, 
lie then proposed to extend the distance 
to 30 yards, when their pieces would 
scatter more widely — and accordingly 
Peter s Lt'tters were removed by them 
to a still higher elevation. But just 
as Dr Search was going to fire, his 
eye caught tliat of the well pleased 
intelligent physician of Aberystwith, 
and suddenly shutting his eyes very 
hard, as friglitened as a volunteer on 
a field-day, he let fly, and missed the 
whole concern by at least twenty yards. 
Just as the Dominie was going to fire, 
the honest face of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd guflawed to him from the comely 
octavo, ns iflhc was laughing to scorn 
the Tent and all the helpless creatures 
about Its gates, and the pedagogue's 
gun which he had borrowed from the 
Scotsman, dropped from liis hand. 

Inutile tduin. 

The Editor’s turn came next, hut just 
as he was taki* m: aim, thccalra, thought- 
ful. philosophical, countenance of Mr 

Aliboii beuiiicd from the book, and at 

it’s 

Et tu Brute 

the Editor went to the right about, 
and walked undischarged into the 
Tent. The Scotsman then took his 
station, but the recoil of his piece, on 
the lonncr trial, had swollen his right 
chrek tj an cnoniious si/.e and ugli- 
ncs’i, 80 that he was constrained to take 
aim from the left side, and had 
nearly committed fratricide on one of 
the stiiks grazing in the minister’s 
glebe. The Flunky and others gave 
up in dei^pair ; and Dr Morris, invul- 
ner.'ible to the banditti into whose hands 
he had fallen, was recommitted a pri- 
soner to tlie Scotsman’s dirty bag, 
from which I hope he will escape ulti- 
mately, without cither infection or 
vermin. 

It was now beginning to get rather 
chill in Ijiis high situation, and the 
Shott's shower came drifting by, so we 
sought shelter in our Tent. But never 


was any thing do lUkM^brld^ 
soft of Are had beif)' kiadM %* 
and drunken Dagald b«e» lit Mfll 

pipe— so it Was fllleMd Mth UMiajkin. 

through whose darknessmble flmtkbA 

at times the uncomely face of the 8oota- 
man. It was also very wet beilcath 
foot ; and ^how, or on what, We were 
to pass the* night, must 'have been a 
trying thought to all of u&. It soon 
began to rain m good earnest, a down- 
right plum]>cr, and the wat(T came in 
as tlirnugh a sieve. I Stud nothing, 
but went out and found Rundnian 
with his haunches prest close to the 
leeside of the Tent, imploring shelter. 
1 clapt the saddle and wallise on him, 
and mounted. Never was a horse liap- 
pier— He set off' at a round trot, and 
I soon got to Mid- Colder, where I 
shifted, and made mystdf comfortable 
ov(» a jug of toddy with the landlord, 
who had observed the pilgrimage pass 
by, and felt much for their helpless 
condition when the storm should come 
on. I afterwai <h unde rstood, that a nies- 
sage had been sent fi oni the Ti nt to the 
manse iniploiing a nights lodging; 
but the excelhut minister and his 
lady were from home, and the servant- 
lasses would not, on an> account, ad- 
mit any but the “ Seven young men,” 
who looked so cold and innocent that 
they were taken to the kitchen fire- 
side, and, after a bellyful of butter- 
milk brose, were shewn the door of 
tlie barn — but tla rest passed a plasby 
night in the Tent. I ajn frightened 
to look back at the length of this enor- 
mous kftLr — crost ,and rccrost like a 
fiehl ju spring with the harrow. But 
jou art a good dccypherer — so, hoping 
you i^ill jiaidon all this nonsense, 
winch is at least perfectly good-na- 
tured, 1 am, dear Mordy, your affec- 
tionate brother, Hugh Mullion. 

Provision TTareftottsef I 
Grassmarket, Si'jpU 1. ) 

I heard them pluffing away to-day 
at the partridges close to the Maiden- 
hospital. I have attempted a kind of 
sketch of thu pilgrimage which 1 got 
tlie Director-General of the arts fo 
bish up a little with a few of his bat- 
tery touches. 


Most of UB were greatly entertained with this odd letter of Hugh Mullion, 
tlioiigh pe;:hap8 all its allusions were, not understood hy more &an two or 



fSO . , ^ JOr Mirrit quhxed hy the Shepherd. 

three of ^ part^i of which number we franlcly confess that we ourselves were 
not 1^0 Soma and Buller it seenied wholly unintelligihle^' though they both 
OODtinilc^ tt^ening to the broad patois of Mordy with most laudalile persev(»- 
ranee; tJw find oc^^onalfy exclaiming, cursed witty,'pon my sovil, you Scotch 
peopk^ if a chHstiati Could comprehend ye and the latter as doggedly atten- 
tive as ftmatt to a sermon in the incipient stage of drowsiness; while Price and 
Tims, who seemed quite alarmed at the mysUTy, took an upportuuity of going 
out of the Tent with the avowed design of bathing llandal and Flash in the 
Dee, these two tykes for aoiiie taiie having sorely iuterruptcil the Iclter-roadcr 

by that desperate snuzzling of mouth ami nostril which accompanies an un- 
successful flea-hunt. But though tlie Oxonians were not initiated into these 
mysteries of the Cabiri, they witc highly delighted "with the &i>irited sketch 
of the pilgrimage — ^and Buller, who, with all his gravity and tneimrnity, is 
evidently a wag in his way, put himself into an altitude, when sitting behind 
Seward on the head of the whisky-cask, most ludicrously imitative of tlie Do- 
minie 

** Alike-— but oh ! how different’* 

Pray, Mordy/' said Dr Morris, “ have you in good faith a brother called 
Hugh, or is this letter all a quiz?” '' It is exceedingly good to hear yon talk 
of quizzing,” replied Mordecai—'^ but do you know, Dr, that many people 
in Edinburgh maintain that you — even you yourself— arc a fictitious character 
altogether, and that John Watson's picture i's not a co//// of, but ahsoliitely f/ic 
cn{(inal and uulp Dr Morris. You are a iniTc man of canvass, Dr, and that 
pawky face and skeely skull of yours, so like flesh, blood, and bone, is, 1 am 
cre(hbly informed, nothing but a mixture of oil- colours, and that you were 
begotten, carried forward, burn and bred, all in about three .sittings..” Dr 

Mon is, who is so much given to laugh at others, iv-as somi'what (lj«;coneerted 
by this attack on his very CAistence, and Tickler reroinnn nded liiin to insti- 
tute a prosecution agaiu.st those who absolutely were attempting to deprive 
bun, not of the means of subsistence, for that was a uuri inHe, but of a liody 
to be subsisted. — It/' continued Tickler, you be indeed a fletUious char- 
acter, you are the most skilful iiniiation of u huiaaij being that 1 ( Vt r met m ilh 
in daylight. You think nothing of eating a brace of grouse and a pound of 
braiixy to your breakta.st — iiidetil, always saving and excepting our Kdiior, 1 
will back you to eat against the whole Tent — and es for the numntaiii-ilcw, ye 
sip it like 8 second Ettrick Shepherd. ( ome, tell us fmnkly at once, are \ou, 
or are you not, a fictitious character V* Hogg chuckled to hear hi.s friend 
Morris roiisted ; “ for,” quoth he, “ Pate is aye playing olF his tricks on me and 
my flznomie, and though I'm as gude- natures I a chicld ns iimist folks, dtil tuk 
me gin I (iiniia turn about some day on him and some mair o' you daft blades, 
and try gin I caliiia wiitc a Cheddee MS. (iray wils doing a he couhl to put 
me up to it a gay wdiile syne, but gm i do't at a’ I’ll du’t o' iiiyseil, and no 
for nane o' his gab— for he's just gaeii a' byte thegithcr, 'cauwe Dr Morns 
there didna clap him in amang the lecieniwVi.” — Dr Alorns had by tins txine 
recovered himself, and he observed, that on a question of tliis nature, he could 
Kcarcely be admitted as a witness, still less as a judge. Y'el be must be al- 
lowed to say, that tlie charge of nonentity brought against bini was fur from 
being handsome in the Whigs of Edinburgh, to whose existence he had not 
scrupled to bear the most honourable testimony, Pray," added the Doctor, 

is Mr de&y a fictitious character.^ Is J'rofossor Leslie a fictitious charac- 
ter.? N'ay,'^ come nearer home, is Air Wustle here a fictitious character.? 1 
am coiifidenr lliat every candid person will at once reply iii the negative. 
Why, therefore, not admit me to the same privilege ? 

Though fame I slight, nor for hei favours call, 

, T come in person, if i come at all.** 

Irtie point being at Last conceded to the eloquent pbysiei.an, Mr Stfward rose 
fiieita die cask with his usual grace, and threw over to us a letter written in a 
. a ' 



1819.3 Letter to Mr Seward* , r 

]arp;c gnostic sprouling hand, on massy hot pressed rad^^iuiloied In n 

franked envelope, jkvitli a splash of wax osHbroad as « ehma aoaoet, wbkh'hn 
said wc were at hberty to read, now that the Cockneys were hunting 
Naiads, swearing us at the same time to silence, as freftp the uw 
Tims, who had lately been within an r,ce of swallowing 
he could not hope to return to his rooms in Peck«watcr,* wercjthftt iUuittioui 
Luddite to discover the nature of his correspondence with old Scribble. 

TO HAIIKY SeWABD, £SU. 

Beil/brd Ci^ffhehouK, 1 , 1819 . 


I riTY you sincerely, my dear friend, 
uinongst those Scottish savages. You 
arc like 'I'heseus amongst the Cen- 
taurs. Bullcr himself seems to be un- 
dergoing a sort of ni(‘tcmpsychosisj and 
his transformation begins at the sto- 
mach. He is, probably, by this time 
a wolf. As to those tw'o anomalous 
instances of humanity, those Weaklings 
of the (’ity, T really expert that they 
will be devoured in the first dearth of 
game, and that Tims, being found too 
meagre even tor soup, will be cast as 

bones" to those ban and hungry 
ijuadru])ed.s wl»o iollow the march of 
your frightful array. Every thing 
with you seems to wear the same face; 
fr»)m the inibcr edax" to the canines 
themselves. 

Well, hcTe I am, the victim of lei- 
sure ami hot weather. 1 am waiting 
my unelt‘'s arrival from Pjiris, and my 
only consolation is, that 1 am at least 
on duty. 1 struggle through the day 
in the most pitiable perjilexity, labour- 
ing from hour to hour to be amused 
and amusing in vain. 1 even suspect 
that I shall infuse a portion of my 
lamruor into this niy epistle to you. I 
elont know how the devil the women 
eontiive to get on, but there is a spirit 
of p<’iver'-ity about them now und 
then, which supplies the place of ani- 
mal stn'iigth. The male performers 
at the Lyceum have evidently been 
unable to go through three pieces each 
night ; so the women stai'U^d (all fillies 
as for the Oaks”) and run over the 
ground alone. This is a piece of im- 
pudence on the part of the petticoats 
wliicli deserves something mure than 
mere remonstrance, hits Kelly, to 
be sure, stands out as a fine concen- 
tration of llie male species, (she is the 
only a]tproxiiiiatioii to the sc'x,) and 
serves you out" with a due portion of 


talk, in order to do justice to her cor- 
ratc capacity. Mrs Chatterly, too, 
a })Ieasant evidence of loquacious 
frailty ; and Miss Stevenson, with 
only one character to support, has a 
sort of double-tongued attainment^ 
which she puts forth in a way pre- 
possessingly earnest. We feel convinc- 
ed, at once, that Mr Ashe is by no 
means the only person who can per- 
form a duet on one instrument. 

I lament, sincerely, that you haven't 
got your gloves with you ; otherwise 
you might take the conceit out of 
Muter Tucc, and abolish Tuns alto- 
gether, — the one for afflclmg the 
gentleman, and tlie other for imitating 
man at all. 

Tuns’ — There is a monosyllabic 
thinness in the name that stands in 
the place of the most elaborate com- 
ment. It has no weight upon the 
tongue, and sounds like the ebscnce of 
iioiiiing. Ii scarady amounts to " thin 
air” ; and when one strives to elevate 
it to the dignity of a word, one feels 
a consciousness that the attempt is 
preaumptuous and vain. The le tters 
seem sr.'ircely the legitimate offspring 
of the .uphabet. They have, collec- 
tively, none of the softness of the 
vowel, and none of the strength of the 
consonant ; but seem to be at the half- 
way house between meaning and ab- 
surdity. The name (pronounce it) 
sounds like the passing buxzof a drone. 
It is like a small and ill-favoured 
number in the lottery, which seems 
predestined to be a blank from the be- 
ginning. I see Tims ** the shadow” 
before me ; and whenever, for the fii- 
ture, 1 shall quote tlie saying of tbe 
mighty Julius, I will say, Aut 
Cffisar, aut Tims !" 

Ami then you tell me of Mister 
Price. I admire your ingenious note 


* Mr Seward has since condescended to inform us that Perk-water is the name of one 

nf the quadrangles (or, as he tenns them, gmds) of Chiut- Church. 




iri^ier to Mr Seward. [Seiit. 


M ^ tubject is stale 

tsA I it. He seems of 

stature with his 
fkv&od, Ht ha to tlie leaven 

of moMaditjr about him. I'his seems 

to be Ihe sole distinction between 
them— one appears to be a vehicle for 
want of meaning, and the other can- 
not claim to be even any thing. The 
utterance of the name of ** Trice" 
leaves the lips in a state of suspension, 
and as it were consideration, which a- 
lone gives him claim to some ^ atten- 
tiuii. One says, almost incchauically. 

Trice!*’ — “ What Trice?” — any 
Price: — no Price. The fall is like 
that of the stocks in stormy timcR, ex- 
cept that the name is scarcely worth u 
“ speculation !” 

Talking of gloves, os Mr Aircastle 
would say, puts me in mind of the real 
thing, of which gloves are but the re- 
presentatives.* Cy. Davis haf* retriev- 
ed his fame. He has committed a sort 
of conquest upon a gentleman from 
the * Emerald Isle*, whose genius was 
anything but pugilistic. They met at 
Moulsey; the collision was 6irif\'tttf^ 
enough, but altogother in favour of 
Cy. Your friends are wrong abmt 
Donelly. He diil not * go iiuinetUate- 
ly to liiigluon.’ t saw him ai HuU 
dlesdown about three hours at’ter his 
victo} V, as it has been pleasantly cal- 
led, (he was W’lthin an aec of getting 
a drubbing) and T heard ^lieltou in- 
vite him very civilly to a rtnew^al of 
the sport in two or three months tinu;. 
* Sir Daniel/ however, seemed to have 
more than enough of conquest, and 
sported forbearance. He is u heavy, 
awkward fellow, and boat, by mt're ac- 
cident, Oliver, who is much Ivhtcr 
than himself, and the slowest hitter in 
the ring. Mr Daniel,* before the 
battle, affected to lx: sorry for jioor 
'Oliver, on account of his family — he- 
case he should bate him so asilt/ ! /’ 
But what is a’l this to you who, it 
seems, pul forth your Oxford fruit in 


a foreign land, and reduce the Coliseum 
to couplets. 

By the bye, if Boiler should go on 
blundering at the birds as in the olden 
time, he will stand a good chance of 
getting a coup do grace from ono or 
other of your new friends. Perhaps 
Mister Odohefty may ' clo the lion- 
ours.'or the task may be confided to the 
' shepherd’s dog’ in one of those snug 
dells which occur frequently among 
tile mountains. jMr Udoherty is a 
pleasant (‘xotic, who would run wild 
in any soil. Give iny coirndiineiits to 
him * and say that, for Dr Morris, 
his visage, and hib craniology, I jjro- 
ftss to entertain the most profound 
res[H*et. 

Now that you arc in the North, my 
dear fellow, you may as well do my 
cousin Longus Scnbbh: a good turn. 
You know his universal genius, and 
can do justice to it. Just incnlioii 
him to the Editor in i/our waif f-lam- 
gusisjust coming out with an elabo- 
rate work. It will occupy. 1 undtT- 
stand, three tjiurto voluniis, (tluy 
will be Iiot pressed) and wiil be ni- 
tnlcd, * An Kssuy upon Thmirs in Gc- 
neiaV There is fine scope, as )ou 
will Re<‘, for I.ongus’s genius here. 
The tiik to a common man woulvi he 
absolutely alarniing ; but niy paper is 
cxliauhteu. 1 have soaicdy loom to 
say that 1 am, as usual, youis \eYy 
MUcereJ ^ > 

Frkkman StRiniir r. 

P, S. T thrust this scrap of pap< r 
into my letter, merely to say tluu I was 
Bt the llefonu IMecting v. liere nil went 
off quictl) enough. I .saw one res- 
IKi'tablc looking person in tin* crowd 
from whose pockt t the following lines 
fell, pcrliaps they nuy ainusi* jou. 

« • « « 

, ifficult ; oh ! wlmt a train I see 

To guard against, the wicked and the weak, 
BuUi dangerous, ^‘urdy demagogues, hrst 
heard 


* A prooiisuig plant of the Bristol Garden. He was beat by I'umer, and ic'was 
thought by some, that he fought shy of the Welchman's left-hand — but t'otlicr day, he 
amazed Busbnel, the little Irish Ajax, like so much crokery-ware. (ly. is a good hitter 
— ^but be iK fond of liaving tilings bis own way, and is thought Ui pay a coiapliinent better 
than he r..ccive« one. But who is perfect ? Euttoh. 

•j* It was a singular enough coincidence, that we had a letter in our pocket at tins very 
time from Longus himself, soliciting our patronage, and ofiering to send down fur our 
inspection a small specimen (200 pages) of his work. We have also lying by us tin Kdin- 
bujgh) an article by him “ on Virtues and Vices/' which should have been inserted 
in OUT Magmne before thie time, but for its extreme length, breadth, and tliickncs.*!,— tlie 
subject being paljiahly too large for discussion in a periodical work. Eun'OB. 
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And first neglected. Then come desperate 
men, 

Who’rc bom of turbulence and storm, nnd rive 
And fall lilt scuai ufiin the Ik lidtrl 'Have, 

Torn fnim its iliptlis b)i poHtitii^ tc( < 

And sinking as the sc i ^loa s < lt«i7 and uiiiet. 

Then, ])liant )ieaitJts« io,;ucs, too light to 
sink, 

M'’ho, buoyfd by weightic i stufl , ul iily on 
lliro cross and dangerous turrtnu, upper- 
most, 

Wliatc'er tlic wcatliei, and hkc coiks, re- 
bound, 

U nhui t irom (. v 1 75 shuck. Tlicn some time 
are. 

At lli(' eoiioluKion of tins ojiistlc*, tlio Kttrick islu'pliord asked Seward, with 
more ab]»erily than we recolhrl ever before* to lia\e seen biin I'xhibit, wba 
that Scribble .iiu' bad in bis ee whan ht* tauked o’ ScoiiLsh savagef.?" Soward, 
who had long taken ji strong liking to the Shepherd, gave him the most reiter- 
at(‘d assurances that thcTO was Dotliiiig jiersonal in the remark, but tliat, on 
the contrary, it applied to tlie Kditor and all tbe Contributors indiscriiriinatt ly 
—with which satisfactory exphiiiatiun the Bard seemed »juitc contented. No- 
thing could be more deli‘'htful than to wilmss the fViendshi[) of those 
two great mni. Wc’Iiad bmi mformerl in the morning by Tickler, 
that during our absence Hogg aud Seward were inseparable. Tlie Shep- 
herd recited to the Oxonian his wild lays of faii*y mporstition, and lii.s 
C'ounth'su traditional y ballads of tbe olden time— while tbe Christ-Clmrch 
nun, ill return, hpouted Eton and Oxford Prize Poems, — some ot‘ tlii'in 
in Latin, and, it was suspected, one or two even in Oretk, — greatly to the 
illumination, no doubt, of the Pastoral Bard. Hogg, however, frankly in- 
fonneil his guy young friend, that he could 11a thole college poetry, it w^as 
a' sac d(* 8 i»cvate stupid. As for tlic Latin and Greek poems, he liked them 
wwl enough, for it was na ncwssarylfor ony body to understand them : but for 
his am part, he aye wished tbe English ancs to liac jast some wit bit inkling 
o ineaiiinp, and, on that account, he hateil worse o a them that Si'ward called 
by the curious nanu* o’ Sh Roger NcwiligaU's. Uecl tak me," quoth tbe Sbeji- 
herd, gin the Sir Rogers binna king supple idiots 0' lines, no worthy lieiiig 
set up in tt'eph.*’ '' Similitude in Dibsiinilitude’" is the jiriiiciplc of frioivkship 
as wt'll as, according to Mr AVorilswortli, of jioetry— and certainly while Hogg 
and Seward resembled each other in fraukiicss, joviality, g(«»d humour, gene- 
rosity, and genius, there is no denying that the shades of diffeivnce in their ap- 
Ix'araiKk', tlress and inaimors, were very pcrcqrtihli*. Seward was most impor- 
tunate on the Shepherd to get him to promise a visit to 0 :riord, where, with 
his liglit sky-blue jacket and white liat, he would electrify tbe Proctors. Nay, 
tbe Englishman went so fu* as to suggest tlic propriety of the bbejdierd’s cn<« 
tcring himself at one of the Halls, where gentlemen, hy many years his senior, 
sometimes come to revive the stwlies of their youut— and " who knows," 
said Seward, my dear chum, if' the Ettrick Shepherd may not one day or other 
bo the Principal of St Mary's Hall." The Shepherd replied with nis usual 
naivete, that nc ‘'preferred remaining the Principal of St Mary's Lodi;” at 
which piece of pleasantry Buller himself^ though a .s were critic of jokes, con- 
descended jto smile, somewhat after the manner of Dr Hodgson.* This sally 
of the Shepherd’s took so jinxligiously throughout tiic Tent, tliat Bnllcr ro- 
Bolved to be witty likewise, and accordingly, mountiiig the whisky Cask, os a 
rostrum (or, as the Shepherd called it wi& equal prU|i!t^iety, a nostrum), he 
redteil extremely well the following jcu d'esprit. 




Delov thr Mrlluei iriM* Mw in*Ai w%r 

rullk* . t 

\uU ti 1 H( , iBHiedy 

kiioH I 

But by tht bubuleb they ^end fuidi to 
burst. 

And th it sliows how tli<y wander. Then 
<onKi» fbrdi 

The loobe-brauiccl tanatu, hkc a balloo i 
Lighted by otlurs* wit, and sent .ib’-t)i<’, 

A WHvtnng prnlous bguc to cheat the ci<, 

1 hat knaves tnny thnve, and many more 
Wlio * • . • • 


• There are two Dr IIodgs»ons, well known in the literary and dicolt^ical world— the 
Principid ol' Brari'iiiiubC and the Minister of Bkuiiyiu. It is tlic former wlunu Mi Duller 
takes tor his uiudcl. 

VoL. V. 4 S ’ 
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Bl.isjn inclln Saphi smllo 
C\ i‘ni iqvi luumiulnii : 

Pcirtu l.udc Jt^iiuii 

Cii'pcr clai.p')r cmoww ! 

Coiiro laccna, siUlolecnn, 

Tisubri !•■ Maliti ?— hinaJiee ’ 

L.ii.il si-ovi, L.iril L''vi 
• ri^inab aibrcuLaba' !" 

TAnsntUBiK* Bool: HI. v. 


rwTo I. 


I. 

Am me, yp Nirjt’ ! 1 (>v»7i that’s nothing nutv» 

I'll tlank «*'novih'j jitifiihcr tiai- ; 

Aid ino. } J iiirct' Iuiil'. three I |v^rbap« may do, 
And lime U* Mio A pithio . Ihr 'nblime ; 

Aid ii'i— -lid on im 

11 . 1,1 irrt'poorr\ r least lm» 

I\c nnH ] ' t ) say — i' X nu- ba\ e \ , li-bij od ive. 
And thci'elhre, ona lor all, ye Mu, .s aul me I 

H. 

Poems me now t’ j ; halfv.v* n e 

Twit’t P.ij » .inuiri'l t'u'ir brow -i, ot tt „ n' /*< vc, 
rruije iii.iv be callat bituik irtw, u di' 
lat 

ProM lid c’.pitoin t.timiicncpmb hoc. 

.iri’ p.s’ti- in thill ownconci' ,• 

Kiuli lu- bis plma/)% I puTli.vi. !. ve rone : 
’VVhiii tlu' \er‘c b.'ilti, and Jnsp',.o'.on hu^tis, 
WeoAiut the syll: bU‘- willi ilmuibs ««d lai^,u3. 

HI. 

All have liiih liobbi-'a, and aivet {ht‘\ ude 
Wb'Tt’' cr Imppmet'S nppe.ni lo b , 

SoiiU’ diiuse II lioliby vrt u.i ib ^'i*. ‘ »’i.; -yj' b , 

And {'ft op-si'/id by b''id, oi . , .t b. -:,i; 

Lit moiivd .mil thiir «oMcii cjlr 1> 

A Ti ''.isiis hbjll bi till hoTCc J »f :m> ; 

Soiiic bards wTite alw',us dolifuili, .nid tbu-. 
They make a Xighr.i.iued’iljiij i\^:rasiis. 

IV. 

Tpon »7f;v bobby, 1 can never li.ck 
C'oinpiinions as I go ; so iiiri:y, 

That l\\-!asus is now nbriost ;» h.u’b ; 

Young ladies .soniption’t. chirp 1 anything ; 
Placing a sjde-i»iddJa^ioii bv, bai*', ^ 

'j’ncy cunicr of (eiH|K Ciistajian '■jirinat : 
Though iuL is spiU ^Bmuipli as ihey pasK us, 
They're spilt thcrasewB before they ifudi Par- 
nassus. 


V. 

Ail watch foj (amr, tsb. li b t Itr:'! scptc' lo'b’tc i 
\»;d *•’<'{» aic vast!) ! .i I’s. , b s‘,‘V, u; 
Bu* It’ I thmb iiiy \ 

J‘li 'i d a w.sy to umko to,’ p f.n it ; 

Ai* b.'iib. .’i huM ihe.r'.'O,' ■' *' .‘i un i* h* 
fTi WTue up— U c hJ.o Xppu oi -, .-i I’lici.” 
rU s-ivt my tnne m mly, in < i" t iide 

I me verses and hue i’ertunes h.o.' bivn made. 

vr. 

But PM* :>U my budib ^ boju*s m o bli .ht ; 

Thvj’ri' lastly d. , i .dile, no d'nd'r, 
fif’lic** fp:.ikspi‘vp lor^b id' <iit.g to b' bjight, 

ith lai,.^e i‘\tt",,ui )> r*, ,hi \ I)!’*- tli- in out ; 
Tiicsp Mbt Ki'vu'vs air' biliU'u, , 

And -'Kill our li. ni i , I !,■ tji', oi g.’Ut, 

"S' ’ , . *'1 i.bo li*.-, ii'i li.n «i>p,,>i 

As p' i K’Uical, Gild a? u'\ cr. , 

VH. 

But 1 profj vs to bi , .!• (I iiiii !■ ib.d 
OiK of ih'j lull) In fidv i.u. iI'h: i’ w ; 
ril Slid id, in K, .u ! . . iiui Ijj-l 

tli{ w r. o' li'" ''rn i<. can do : 

II ■ i r-l nv, w>',. t w ' iihiv — ' 1 ni.i’ n >t r^- til; 

iMi wjTli ap)»br,.L’ I'l ci'ii’ii', w ill \ tnw; 

T! a ’'‘v’lnall wit —to tbi^t 1 ilon't ol’j.it, 

It -li hib us grcaU'i wn ibciuoie silctU 

VI H. 

nirvmr,' b/ at tinuv. ] ow'n, 

\S ben pruaU* pique oi nialu init rt cues ; 
Tho* n,i d.'r’aon Mh ujwm tb.ii tcown, 

't b"yV(' not r.'idl'biV' by ai.y im'-Hh , 
ftonu'ii’ niatio’ly hair lo t TfH mil. 

Whoso . wu'e fi.innnd in l.rlo, in their 

t. 

Gnat ii .1 / s lUk't' giCMt poets) wnsc have gut, 
SuiAi cuti s (.like Mi.all )joclb) liavc it not. 


• Will anyf of miT Ton r pond enis favour us a trabsl ‘mm of tiit-'j viT^ps, or ird-H of lb.* 
vhoi: poeai of wbicii fuq .lu* a juirt? The |.oi‘.ii may hfv,.-u m t’ > tii i suhnm » i that cun ais 
mtfK, ** The Hu uinstiji,” winch ivc are MiipriseJ hiu uc\ir been gucu to the w'oiid in an Eng* 
lull dseis. Th« Frendi txanslaUon is most execrable. 





Small Talk. 




IX. 

Some very knowin?' person*} ne'er peruse 
Old b^fok-s or new, tho' they aiVwn thtir 

Sill IvepS ; 

BuMn*»ntijlv oi el ic quarter! V( they n^c 
tipinio'is liorrowod Irom reviiwin^ dv?s; 

Ami thu'i. wliil.l lhi\ .ire in r. views, 

They’re very often tikon m tl)ini;i>vs. 
Judfcnienfs iirr thin-^erou,. ;il ‘i-jcoml h .i.d, 

Wc bhoul I not piutc unless we u'ulcfMrid. 

X. 

A painter as well atle opt to ts are 
A ii'srnit prospoct vliu-'i hr never viw; 

The Devi'i’t ISiiiJ'/e, or any other yil u 
Uttscxiti, It would Iv didl'ult to draw ; 

Yit ere they re id a book, with wondrous jjrace 
Men preis- a beauty, or c*au1rmii a Haw ; 
Vi'ljcn book.' are na'ntd, and others pr.nsc or 
blame, 

They look c.vcecdmg wise, and do the r.ame. 

Xi. 

They JTtucIi excel in S nil! TaLh, who can .u»x 
Odd siyuv? of a htoi.iry kin«l ; 

When pionle Invc i \ instod p 
It makes the coitvii«;‘U’o.i more redned ; 

But iis.inv men, liii'ir wool" alteuluu! ik 
rp.on tm* ‘‘tate of weather, and of wind; 

Tlvy say, i! ^his'ics nee, oi ‘S (all ; 

And ilicus must bi’ the S u 'llesl Talk of all. 

XII. 

The literary I'V’mcis prate awny, 

And others think tlv-oi V' d>^-'ph lead ; 
Thur,v / 1 ni im h.ivt"’ i:lii a*id a iJieymay, 
"m,; 'heir ds'.i'irv o! Head ; 

WVll (m’ 1 .h,-'ii tin Vudlo. oj’tV lay, 

(Apeli'i'* 1 »!:u;£‘ nuiy h.' niih. of lead) 

Th »’ they lUi ;^ra\ui’‘ it <<r mNq.i te a line, 

A 111 tit leunun^i: jOunds piodi^Ti,>us iiiif. 

xrii 

Small T.dk is indi'jie’isiblcat lOvits, 

Hut 11 I'll* ' ) Ml a liule eoterie 
\\ here ni,iuls,uinumh . ei;;:5t— .ortlurcabnuts, 
Mier tM , I'Mv I '({ s and tea • 

If s!u:dl talk ’..eic d, Ih • my doubts 
Ifladi". 'I .mid mi.vu. lo .-ihfvc; 

Xor slKi'l the .-';m i. * ’t'’* niu o”' yuU, 
iMeii love .1 hi'd^ ]‘it af SiUall 'I'alk iw. 

* MV. 

What than^co thcT" would be, if no tonics ran, 
Kxeept in sober u-e :uiil 'neersitm; 
There’s nuiiy a commuii’eathc m •* 

Would tiki i.» hdenc'’ :u..i ni co i, uiiinj 
’Twould suip oi# niaid^ (if atylu tiiat’» earthly 
cai.) 

And v'ur the tiue.ad ul’many an eratloii : 

Old bael.i'lors would dan ile tlhMU';h the day. 
Ami {jj Oil ju a \e,y hum dru n way. 


WlAt wouldbeBomeof th& j 

Lean down their bei^iti 

peas'- •. , t ' 

Those .If tbe jdjy who give «!%' 

L ireful each c 'Icbrated speech ito lose ? 

JJi>w wuiM tli'i po >r loan wiII't, who prqsirw 
For SM ill soUi, p iTtif's wluch he rvi’t refuse ? 
Wlut ivfuilil !v*)*o 'w o. .ih ih? f'.'iy pimw’tj, 

U all people suddinly turned uiuii' 

XVI. 

Pjj-tners a' balls would look cxtrcuit^y bl'ie, 

WhiUc v/attin ^ for iheir turn to jio-iit (be toe ; 
Vout'ij fefe-a-tet‘* would -rircc know wli.'O f'xli), 
OvlT their jiiic.- of ‘j, pj, or juice of .sloe ; 

Two 'plj in a rh, 'ito imcpit tfjivel lhroii, 5 h 
EiiA'and and Walep — indthey infattjrugbtgo 
Over til" ConiUiCTit, and .*11 th-' way 
V»e cjiJi'L'fiit.'l i\no, or twice a d.i}. 

XVIl 

I.ov(*is wou’d think it vuiy b ird, I f -'ir, 

If .sober sense thev wo’-c condenmei to speak, 
Husband'- and vnvi ^ .ivoiee would seMoin hear 
Unless u hupp 'ucd to be waslun ; we *k ; 

Tile lanpii::i* of t’li eyes, J think, 'ii^ clear 
Old niaTiied peiiple vtrv s ddoiu seek ; 
Crouph’ho’l d» ufree, I’m told) — but this 
Is just by w.iy ol a pireni.i 'sa>. 

XVlIl. 

H»'W very pe.icf 'dde we should be then. 

None w >ul,l have wi i-ls, e’en bulUes would 

be o i iih, 

. How c’ .viiusl v’ouhl !>’ d'.'bu,, lupu ufu'en. 

The iu.ne os eo.’tiiin wils w.'iuk! pi'ive a luu.i ; 
hVb'i depriv. 'i of .sn'- > li, w uid s i/, ■ a pin, 
I’hi’} a^i a nuisanee ii >l <0 In o'lnoiue ; 

Si.eeaii' •> di-J crtf«htio’i> no O'Oiv w.uil 1 balk, 

('’or '< .u'liie^ would veiy raiclv cud in 'I’alL 

xrx. 

One V'hht assured’' wo ihl pass a*. ay, 

I hi ' ever liaet’.'.I, : c e. t n ' 'uu i., 

Whieb. ul'tr. tyio 1 r .'k'l .irt ' wbat to say, 

(;ivc th • didC'.i\:*i''i 1 p'.tiiiaticv and force ; 

Itkeco^ b uli III 'k li d 1e mile tin|;iiej in play. 

Till lU lb and fv ' i.ile voiras iiejouic hoarse ; 
Scsudil, j mean — wiuai si ii .e is in reput ■, 

The many tiingau* of .sc.imlal must be mute. 

XX. 

These changes arc nr.f : — I’ll not proceed, 

Ihe incrtioncf. qiut-j eni'iv’,h in niy narration, 
TiieyM b'- so univereil, that indeed, ^ 

ThcyM D.i’.l anv ni.i.i’-. invc'iigation 
To calculate t’levu a'.i — I must eweed 

Oenrge Mnidrr, wlu> is famed fur calculation : 
AiithniVtie t liun’.s a ple.uiiit game 
lie Itopeil lu numbers for the numbers came !“ 


vxr. 

But as ftr r.ic, my .skill was never greai 
In cjiritiiig iq> odd fii'‘'irt*s and rouiul O’u. 
At Aclipn] Tiiv IlUl^lc^ I tbd excrnil*, 

I’ror.i WTilsbi vi'ry often caru to blows ; 
Ami ludst undutifiiliy on my sluvU 
I used lo Kkcteh tin* •miime of lii.s nose ; 

I nciibl'led on my cop)-book for fun ; 

And always failed at dot and carry one. 



!li$6 CSept. 

** quod Biillor — “ we may reserve the farther con- 

Hr mother ducourse/' Poetry heii^j? the order of the 
parec) which had been forwarded to ns from PMin- 
it to contain some very beautiful verses by Mrs Hemans^ on 
« siUflM Wt'Oo^ not but be protbundly interesting to the soul of every 
Scotsmeiii Otur readers will rctneinber^ that about a year ago^ a truly patriotic 
person signified his intention of giving XIUOU towards the erection ci' a monu- 
ment to Sir William Wallace. At the same time^ he pro^xwed a prise of £50 
to tile beat Poem on the following subject — '' The meeting of Wallace and 
Bruce on die Banks of the Carron.’* This prize was lately adjudged to Mrs 
Hemans, whose poetical genius has been for some years well known to the 
public, by those very beautiful poems, '' Greece," and The llestoratkni of 
the Works of Art to Italy.” — Our pages have already been graced with some of 
her finest verses — witness tliat most pathetic Elegy on the Deatli of the Prin- 
cess Oiarlotte, which first apixarctl in our Miscellany. It was witli much 
pleasure that we lately observed, in that restiectablc journal, the PMin- 
Inirgh Monthly Keview, a very eWgant critique on a new volume of Mrs Hc- 
inaiiS;, entitled Tales anil Historic Scenes,'' wHh oo})ious extracts ; and when 
we mentioned in the Tent, that Mrs llematis liad authorised the judges, who 
awsu'ded to hiT the prize, to send her poem to us, it is iieedloss to say with 
what eiitliusiusm the proposal of reading it aloud was received on all sides, and 
at its condusioii what thunders of applause citowikhI the genius of the fair poet, 
ticotloml has her Bailhe — Ireland her Tighc— England her llcmaub. 


Tlie nSZTlMG OP WALLACS AKX> BaUCJt OM THE BAHKS OF THE CARRON. 


Tjie morn rose 1>right on scenes renowned. 
Wild Caledonia's d^ic ground, 

Where tlie bold sons of other days 
Won tbeir high fiinie in Ossian's lays. 

And fell^but not till Canon's tale 
With Roman blood was darkly dyli. 

The mom roue bright— and heard the 
Sent by exulting hosts on high, 

And saw the wliite-cross banner float, 
(W'hile ning each clansTnan's gat) ii-ruig note) 
tlVi the dark plumes axul serried a)H*ars 
Of Scotland's daring Mountaineers, 

As all elate with hope, they stood. 

To buy dicir freedom with tlieir blood 
The sunset shone — to ^^lide iIk* dying. 
And beam a farewell to tlic dying ! 

The summer-moon, on Valkirk b lield, 
Sticoms upon eyes m slumlier sealed ; 

Deep slumber— nut to pass away 
When brealis another numitng'fe ray, 

Nor vonisli, when the tniniprt's voice 

Rids ardent hearts again rejoice ; 

Wliat sunbeam's glow, what clarion's breath. 
May diase the still cohl sleep of death ? 
Shrouded in Saitland's blood-stain'd plaid. 
Low are her mountain-warriors laid { 

They fell, on that proud soil, whose moidd 
Was blent with Heroes' dust of old. 

And guarded by the free and lirave, 
Yitddcd the Roman — ^but a grave ! 

tli^ full— yet whli tliein died 
TMwarrior’s hope, the leader's pride. 
V'audy .fAiey fell— that martyr.host— 

AU, riira the land's high soul, is lost. 

Blest are the slain ! calmly deep. 

Nor hear tlieix bleeding country weep ; 

The shouts, of England's triumph telliog, 
Raach not Aeir dark and silent dwelling ; 
And those, surviving to lieqiicoth 
Their sons the choice of chauia or death. 


May give the slumberer's lowly bier. 

An envying glaUcc— but not a tear. 

But thou, the fc£u:lc(« and (he free, 
Devoutd Knight of KRcrsUe I 
No vassal- sqnrit. forinid to bow 
When storms ore gathering, clouds thy brow. 
No fJuuIc of fVar, or weak despair, 

Blends witli indignant .sorrow tiicre ! 

The ray which streams on yon red field, 
OVr Scotland's chiven liebii and slueld. 
CllUters iu»t alone, to slied 
IVi douliless beauty o'er the (lend. 

But, where smooth ('arum's npiiling wave. 
Flows near that death-hed of llu; brave, 
lUuniing all the midnight scene. 

Sleeps bnghtly on diy lofty iiiiL-n. 

But Other beams, O Patriot ! bhinc 
In each cotnniumling glance of' rhine. 

And oUier light hatli tilled tliinc eye. 

Wit!) in^pirotiou's majesty. 

Caught truin th' immortal Hamc divine. 

Which makcb tliinc inmost heart a sluHne I 

I'liy voice a prophet's tone hath won. 

The grandeur Frcidom lends liur son ; 

Tliy beatmg, a resisdchs power. 

The ruling genius of Uie hour i0 
And he. yon Chief, with mien of pride. 
Whom (JaiTon'.i Waves fmm thee divide. 
Whose haughty gesture fain would seek 
To veil tlie tlioughU tliat blanch his clwek, 
Fei'ls his reluctant mind controlled 
By tliino of more heroic mould ; 

Tltough, stiuggluig all in vain to war 
With tliai liJgii mind's ascendant star. 

He, witli a conqueror's scumful eye. 

Would mock the name of Liberty. 

Hctarii ye the Patriot's awful voice ?-• 

“ Proud Victor I in thy fame rejoice ! 

ILibt thou not seen thy brethren slain, 

Tire harvest of thy baule-plaui, 
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And bathed thy sword la blood, wliosc spot 
Eternity shall cancel^not ? 

Eejoice !— widi bounds (d* wild lament, 

(>*tT her dark heaths and luountains sent. 
With dyin*; uiuaJi« and dirge's v<ul, 

I'hy ravaged country bids dice had ! 
llt'joicc ! — while yet exulting rries, 

From England's conqueting host arise. 

And strains of choral triumph tell. 

Her Iloyal Slave liath fought too well ! 

Oh ! dork die clouds of woe tliat rest 
Brooding o'er Soodand's niountain^creat. 
Her ehidd is cleft, her banner tom. 

O'er inartvred chids her daughter mourn. 
And not ii breeze, but wafts die sound 
Of wailing through die land around. 

Yet deem not thou, till life depart. 

High hope shall leave the patriot's heart. 

Or eouiagc to the stonn inured. 

Or sU'rn resolve, by woes matured. 

Oppose, to Fate’s severebt hour. 

Less than unconquerable power ! 

Ko ! though the orbs of heaven expire, 
Thim:^ Freedom ! is a quenchless fire. 

And woe to him whose might would dare. 
The cneimes uf thfi desspair i 
No ! — when thy clutin, O Bruce ! is cast 
O'er thy land's diartet'd mountain-blast. 
Then in my yielding soul slioU die 
The glorious faith of Liberty/’ 

** Wild hopes i o’er dreamer’s mind tliat 

rise !” 

With haughty laugh the CiMiqueror cries, 
(Yet hib dark cheek is f lushed with shame. 
And his eye filled widi Iroublud fiauieO 
Vain, biief illusions ! doomed to dy 
England's red path of victory ! 

Is not her sword unuialched in might ? 

Her course, a torrent in the figlit If 
'J’lie terror of her name gone forth 
Wide o’er tlie regums of the north ? 

Far hence, nudst otlier heuthb and snows. 
Must freedom's footstep now' repose. 

And ihou— -in lofty dreamb dare, 
Eutluibiobt t btrivc no more witli Fate ! 

’Tib vain^thc land is lobL and woB— 
Sheatlicd be tlic bwoul — ii^ task is done. 
Where arc tlie chiefs he stood with thee. 
First in tiic battles of ihi free ? 

The firm m heart, in spirit high ? 

They sought yon fatal fidd to die. 

Each step of Edward's ccmqueriug host 
Hath left a grave on Scotland's oooaU” 
Vassal of England, yes ! a grave 
Where iJMpthc faithful and the brave. 
And who the glory a^ould resign, 

Of death like tlicbs, for hfe like thine ? 
They bbomber— and the stranger's tread. 
May bpiim iliy countiy's noble dead ; 

Yet, on the land they loved &o well. 

Still bliali fiudi buioing spirit dwell. 

Their deedb shall hallow Minstrel's theme, 
Tiicir image rise on warrior's dream. 

Their names be inspiration's breath. 
Kindling liigb hope and scorn of death, 

Till bursts*, immurtal from the tomb, 

The flame that shall avenge their doom ! 
This 18 no laud for chains— away 1 
0*cr softer dimes let tyrants sway ! 


Think’st thoU tlto 
Their ha«iy%tm. 

Dotii our stern wmtzy - 

Submission to n despotV ' 

No ! we were Chst in other tnoi49 
Than theirs by IowIcbb powk ombollgtil 
The nurture of our bitter dey 
Calls fortli resisting energy. 

And the wild fastnesses are ours. 

The rocks, witli tlieir eternal towciB ! 


The soul to struggle and to dare, 

Is mingled with our nortliem air. 

And dust beneath our soil is lying 
Of those who died for fame undying. 
Tread’bt thou that soil ! and can it be. 

No loftier Uiouglit is roused in thee ? 

Dodi no high feeling proudly start 
From slumber in thine inmost lieart ? 

No secret voice thy bosom thrill. 

For Uiiiic own Scotland pleading still ? 

Oh ! wake thee yet— indignant daim 

A uubler fate, a purer fame. 

And cubt to earth thy fetters riven. 

And take thine offered crown from heaven ! 
Wake ! in that liigh majestic lot. 

May the dark [uisC be all forgot. 

And Scotland shall forgive the field. 

Where with her blood thy shame w'Ob sealed. 
E'en 1 — though on that fatal plain 
Lies my hrart's brother with the dain. 
Though reft of liis heroic wottli. 

My spirit dwells alone on earth ; 

And when all other grief is past. 

Must iliis he dierishcd to the labt ? 

Will 1^ thy battles, guard tiiy tliionc, 

Witli fmih unspotted as his own. 

Nor in tjy ntmu of fame recoil, 

Hytose wao Jic guilt that wrought his falL” 
Still dost thou hear in stern disiLiiii ? 

Are Frcvdouj's warning accents a am ? 

No ! royal Bruce ! widiin tliy bre^ist 
Wakes cuch hig^i thought, too long sup* 

pres/d. 

And thy heart's noblest feelings live. 

Blent in that suppliant word— Forgive!'’ 
** Forgive the wrongs to Scotland done ! 
Wallace ! thy fairest palm is a on. 

And, kindling at my country's shrine. 

My soul hath caught a spark from thine. 

Oil ! deem noi, in tlie proudest hour 

Of triumph and exulting power,— 

Deem not Uic light of peace could find 
A home within niy crouLlcd mind. 

Conflicts, by mordd eve tmse^. 

Dark, silent, bpcrct, there hav'c been, 
^owti but to Him, whose glance can trate 
Thought to its deepest dwelUng-plucc ? 

— .'Tis past — and on my native diure 
I trend, a rebel son no more. 

Too West, if yet my lot may be. 

In glory’s path to lollow thee ; 

If tears, by late repentance poured. 

May lave the Wood-stains from my sword ! ” 
Far other tears, O Wallace I rise 
From the heart’s fountain to thine eyes, 
Bright, holy, and unchecked they spring. 
While diy \oicc falters, ** Hail ! my king ! 
Be every wrong, by memory traced. 

In dub full tide of joy effaced ! 



Wallace and ^ruee. C^cpt. 


, mu t m MSMee daim 

A hei^M QfUieaUUi^,&iQ^^ 

, An^ Ueciiii^ duU $na&, at Irnii^, 
Hajestic ^ •tnttm^&xit sfrcn.^tli. 

An angle bt the rock, thut Avon 
A may tlinnigh tempests to tuc sun ! 

Not scorn tht' visions* wildly i»rand, 

The prophet-spirit of thy land ! 

Uv torrcnt-wavp, in desert v.i-'t, 

Tlio-»e visions o’er my thou'dit have |).*sscd, 
Whcie mountiiin-vapvTurb dcirkly mil, 

Tliat spiiit hath pos.sessid ni> soul ! 

And shadowy forms have luct mine eye. 
The beings of fuiui''t\ ! 

And ii deep A oil • o;' . tn hr, 

Ihuli told tliat Scoii Old shall be free! 

He conic’s ! eKult, thou Siic of uings! 
From tiu'e the cl’K-f, til* aven.'er .‘•pring.'. * 
Far o’n the land he cnin''s t i stvc 
His h.mnrTS m their gloij avuac. 

And Aihyii's thousniid liarps awake 
On hill iuid heath, l)\ htream and hkc. 

To Fivcll the strains, that far anmn.i 
Bid ttie proud name of P. ;»i>: lesotuul ! 

And I — hut wlitM hAre now recall 
Ti e Aihi,-]vjTcd ou’ens of m\ fall ? 

Th y come not w niy^*‘*rumR gloom, 
—There is no bondage in the tomb 1 
O'er tiie soul’s aa‘oiM iii» tirant reigns. 

And earih alone f'O- man liath ih ans! 

What though 1 pt’ish ere the hciir 
VTlien Scotl lud's venveauce wahf hi power. 
If shed fui her, my hiood shrll sUtin 
The field oi srdlhid o««t in vain. 

Its Amec, to eJUnts niou* s*ilih ic, 

K'use the spirit of her ih.m*, 

And, iij t!u' nivL'TiMde of her 'of, 

3My tuuniiy shall lor .et me iioi I * 

.f;Y thouforjrot? und hath th) worth 
Without Its glory passed from earth ? 


—Rest with the brave, whose names belong 
To the hi'^Ii sanctity of ^ong, 
riii.rtertd om riAerim^e to control. 

And triueri in su’Jkaiiia on the hml ! 

, Wallace ! avI ile the Itemt h.iih sull 
One }»ulse a generous thought can thrill. 
While youtii’s warm ♦ears are vci the meed 
Of niai'tyr'K death, or' hero’s deed, 

Shall f'rigl.tly live, from agt; to 
Tiiy toiiiitrv’f prmnlest hi'iiUigc ! 

’iMidbl her grcin v.ilcs thy fame is dwelling, 
Thy deed'! lier inouiitaui-winds aie tclUng, 
Th\ mcmoij. speaks in torrent-wave. 

Thy step hiiih Iwlloweil rock and cave. 

And cold tl'f AVundeixT's heart ruisf be, 

Thai holds no converse there with tlice ! 

Yet, iu.jthmd f t'l thy champion's shade, 
Stlii are thy giateful rites dclnicd ! 

From Inntli. of old i.'iiown, o'ersjircad 
With i>r< ud uiisiuoi .alii of ttie diad, 

I’hc twphiv'l urn, the breathing bust, 

The pillar, jpuuding nohie dun. 

Tin, <]iraic wher.. ait and geniu* high 
JiaT* laboured ft-i eternity; 

The Bliaiigcr comes— in » L)a i-vplores 
The wilds of thy niajcsMc short t, 

Vci vainly seeks one .suine. 

Raised to tin: hero .d* thine own. 

I.a i<l of bright deeJs and imnsircl-lnre I 
Wii’i'.. Id tiuji gm*>(ian now in» more. 

On bO'.ve bold height, of awful fmni. 

Stern t All'' of the cloud ami st 'rm, 

Sm’ n'^j^Uiig ’ :’i I ic 

Rid tha proud . ari-t ! 

Not to ''j/t/ the nauje that itfilK 

'I; V* f -uj, the YMUh-wurd of tliy hills, 

N'.'t to {as.'M, Avifji 1 r. dl''ss claim, 

'I lie brighi /Of (1 ► or Its lame; 

But, in the age y. * Aiuteid, 

V lien » « *hah he ii.k diy^ of old, 

'i'o Tviis, idgii lu,*rLs, and speak thy pride 

111 turn, I'v/r tiue avIk- liPcd and died. 


AVe noAA^ took up, Avili. gmil satisl'icfion, a packol, the Kuper^enplion 

of Avlnob AVay evidently in th' ihu.d-s, , um^ Ol'our ohi v.m ■!..], i)i litr- 

zc'hus rtnilrngon. TIk- thmigb now a idiiuin; h,;nsee.j>.'lljn 

f’hurch, had not been original ly ih ‘■tuud to: holy ouIiT' vT ti»r souiey iisbcn.- 
the cuiimnssiou of MiTgeon in the 1st vtynr,-,nr ol’ the U'l ^t- Yoik S\ .hiio. On 
itK mUietion Ik luitiiiaily tiiough ti-iiicil lus thou, hts UMlivinity ; and hiving, 
at the ageofflft), got a cuucy worth X'>0, at least, per ainunn— h-', hung a 
bachelor, may he s,iid to have been in ea^^y, if not afiluent uieumstances. Just 
on reaching liis gram! eluuacteric ho JMl into matrimony, and tlie can*: of an 
infant family ensuing, he ver y judic^sly took boaid, lu mkI wrote lor ri'vu wb. 

boaidcrs, however, luing all uorih-coun try-men, ami llnncc l^uacams, 
over-eat the terms ; ami the reviews paid only X‘y,‘Xs, per sheet of onViiial 
matter, where cxlMct.s were of no avail Ilavin ■, heard of our Magazim — as 
indeed who has not.i* — he (Mine down into ScoiUnd in Ihlrt, and to(‘k up his 
abode with Ben Waters. No man evir so looked tlie Conli ibutor as the Rev. 
Berzelius Pendragon, (tor at that time he htul no deerie ;) and we acvorilingly 
put Itirn into training in ri/UHtahlc^s IMitgazinc, to see ,!s it W{*re what lit* could 
(lo there lyith the mufflers, before wt Acuiured to liack l»nii in a real stend-uj) 
pevfonnauces were piounsing; and hiii account of a aa laiderful 

APStoi imimii), twenty feel high, and wit!» sol. p tlirec yards in cTcunifer- 
, liiudcr the fuaitioiis signature of Sr'.j. ant I'ollmk, Rl. nlyrc,) enaett'd 
.jjS^idcrable notice among the luLuuiisi-, of the uniud Lhigdolns. Hnfortu- 
Jdrtely, in the farther prosecution of that animal, he committed himself by some 
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allusion to Sir Josopli Bunks, who was then too iU to ho 
tcrebt in the inast^dunton (so thocrcalurcof IVndru^on’s j 

attributed to him ; and tht; suspirisms of the sapient Editor 
cm d, lie %ory eousuLiauJy vroU* to l>r llodj^son of hi, tnt) re for a certificate of 
Scijtaiu Pollock'.-. cMstciicc. 'I'lie Scrji-diii of course turned out to be as com* 
plc’tely a fictitious animal us iho ina&todoiiton liimsflf^ and the* soles of his feet pre- 
cisely of the same iinnpHMons ; and of course a very strikinj; anutomieal sketch 
of the latu r, ^vhlch Ueixeliu j had drawn lor Oonstahle, was committed to ilu; 
fijiiiH's, ami the very pap-.i bones of the formid.iblc monster reduced to ashes. 
IViidr.jn-on, howe\erj had acquired rejiutation by tliis set-to^ and he as match- 
ed against the iJii'^man, (.See Number for Au?;ust, 1818,) whom lie hdat with 
apparent case ; though we confess, that duriii;:; the battle he attempted nior»: 
than one blow of dubious chaiaetei, which the Bagman, who is u hue spiiited 
lad, a”[iccd to overlook. li is fame getting wind, the Seiicdu-s Aeadeniicus of 
the ITiiiver-^iLy of (Jlasgow, in the hand'.omesi manner, conferred upon him the 
unsolicited degree of 1 ).!)., -and rirciy has it been by thtiii so judiciously be- 
stowed. Fiotn this time, our friend Pnwiragon, who had been previously noted 
for a SOIL of dry humour, that m days of old was wont to set the mtss-fahle of 
tile \\ Obt-Yoik Militia in a roar, becintie rcimewi.at giave and formal — nay, 
€v».ii pompous and aphoristic.,] — so that he reminded us vtry nnuli of Dr 
Sleath, the pi-\s' iit he.ul-rn.'FpT of St J\iurs School. la mloi', fornurly of liug- 
hj. 11 e IS, li nM'Vcr, u tnil, v.f'rJiy mui— -** a oi mortis and ol nrmni iti. 
to.) and our !t m \v:ll ire li.q.jfv to hi uifmnud, that wild With the rn- 
iiiiil corniu' s-in 1 1 ,i bmall h njf«t *d* (such .o.e s-inic words m the Kxcuisiun,) 
an. I nhid uirli -nir rut g”.u*j.is pu shift, tin i\)eter and Aiis Pendiagon cou- 
ture to make rhe vnds me« ( vojy r nv<.itub}\ . .n.il likeT.\Jf., to suppent ,i fa- 
mily. ulmh b tli f.i:v if. oimJate m .uinbca.. ui'* of the eriatCMt productive la- 
bourer of tills cev.iioa'ie.d ti " —tin i’residcnt of th • Buaul of Agruadune * Af- 
ter this and nu]. rl ’ i/' BiTsib*' Vendra'^on, D 1). — for he 

was not kii-iwn to lie.; whole rui lavt — we lUd not tear to read abud the loU 
loivipg arlule on 


I's'xi \s IMS ruK\ or iiir.jioYAi ai sinr-Xi JiS.« 


It is finite possible to li ve too miirh 
Ol n L’.sal tliiiu: 'I’l.]-. i . ts he cei'.i- 
dcn‘(l .liui {join nlut tiiri .md oldu ly 
reni.iru, to jiroc.ed from the pen t/l 
one of our (('oliicii\ely '■pu.k'H' ) ou- 
gin.i) and ur.ilie di^aii But n.itii- 
iiati'ly for thcc\* . ii'vand wid-bciiig 
of that at in-isi'in ■ e ‘ hne, fi.atirni- 
ty. thue yet lunjin., ..men ’St th.em 
one .sober, aUid, and qub tly di.sno‘'j’d 
genllemau — one luie-hrtd .md thoro'- 
p.Lced Reviewer of the eld s<’bool— iu 
hhoit, that anomaly in oui little mu- 
seum of natural hi-li)iy .it Amiuose’s, 
''a nuinijd man between fifty and 

sixty." Uy-lhe-hyc, tliat “ obscure 
mtlii," the Editor, ■^eeiiis, dvlring our 
al).»ence from the shoolin,: p.irty on 
the tu..lfth of August, to have entire- 
ly forgotten us. But we do not wonder 


at it — for the whole party fiequeiitly 
for;,, i us c\t'n incur very jitev.-nce, 
when we .ire sitting in due miu - omt 
our pint of London portei, a'V r sup- 
per at Ambrose's — li-Uaimg i.>, — or at 
h’.Tst luiirhiT. 111. ir enormous jukt’.s — 
x\ud ytl there is nothing vuy .strange 
ill tins, for, to disi‘b.se one of (he 

Rcen’ls of the prsson-hoiise,” they 
sntneiimes, on these occ*. .ions, loi' ct, 
tljcioselvt.s. 

But observe the effect of evil coui- 
municatlon !” The perpetual exani- 
pl^e of thes? flighty fellow'- laboun rs of 
mirs has aeLmdJy h. tiayed ?/.s, Ber/e- 

iius rondr;'| ,oih D. D.finto the unpar- 
donable ind'coium of departing from 
tlic sir .lit road which we had pieseiib- 
ed in onrsclve.s. 

wcie about to observe, tliat if it 


* Printed ibr A. Dry, loandni). 1819 . fi vols. 4 to. S 4 <guinoiu;. 

■f It ina\ be well to st.iU* ib.at mic ot our liu’thrcn (the reafler will f»ueR.s whtrh) know- 
ing no b..tiLr, inttTprfti-d tins H.D, Dorttu of Decorum; alluding prob.ib]y to cur intT%'as- 
iiig, tliougli,ti»o frtqucnily ineffectual, efforts to pre'-erve that propriety of conduct at our 
me'itnigs without v. Inch a sinicty <if hteiati arc Iinle belter than a..st>ci''*ty of other people. 
Ever siiiee that time, though there are several other doctor!, among ub, wo have been 
styled I'lir. noc'i'oii, par excellence, Ferhaps tliey give ua this title as a quiz, but we 
take it ni a compliment. 



•ifib 3?^*^ Jtiiiory of tht Residences, dSqJt. 


lii^lbv ^^CmxStoktm tf tlic kind 
AtiUMves to be/— 
AaplSde to tlirow in a mca- 

sore oFoidatarr dulness fiow and tlion, 
by 0^ bailast/*^e resscl would 
very soon upset, or be blown clean out 
of the water. With all our solnir and 
coustitutional views on polities, pro- 
perly BO called, yet wi* arc tain to con- 
fess, t^at there is- nothing like a re- 
publican form of government in so- 
cieties Uko ours. Or perhaps it should 
rather Iw? called an oligarchy. In 
short, let it be anytliiiig rather than a 
raonarchy; for in throe months fhai 
would inevitably dcgeiit'rate into a 
flat despotism. Think, for a momcmt, 
of our Miscellany being governed or 
conducted by any one among our nu- 
merous, and, in their own departments 
and their own opinions, highly gifted 
fraternity ! why, instead of bi'ing, as 
it is now, a perpetual " IMagJizin de 
Nouvcautis,"— a perfect ‘* nioatre 
de Variety,"— it would instantly be 
recast in the mould of the w lf-lo^ o *»f 
him into whose hands it might tall, 
and become, like the walls of Carlisle 
prison, all of a colour, and vny hard 
to get through. For example*; — If 
the conduct of oui* work werv resiguwl 
to Dr Morris, does any one who knows 
that worthy Welshman doubt that, 
notwithstanding his natural acuteness 
and love of variety, he would be Uaiipt- 
ed to make it subserve to the aggiand- 
izemont of (whatever he may say or 
swear to the contrary) liis favourite 
study All its fea lures would he 
changed. The four sides of the cover, 
instead of exhibiting the philosophical 
and philanthropic physiognomy w-hich 
has been mistaken for that of ]\Ir 
Blackwood himself, — ^and ilic interest- 
ing and instructive ailvertisemcnts of 
books published by John Murray 
and Wuliam Blackwood,'* or Wi- 
liam Blackwoofl and John Murray^ 
would he occupied by a front, a back, 

Biid two Hide views of the human skid! 
divine, forming, together, a complete 
atlas of the gc^n^ihy of the ibnr dif- 
ferent quarters qf that (in his opinion) 
celestial gbbe. And tlic intenud ar- 
rangements woald umlergo a dliangc 
no lest csiMilated to perplex the na- 
tions Ibr the doctor would eertalnly 
convert it into a kind of log-book, to 
record the discoveries he has made, 
and intends to make, in his late and 
future expeditions to examine the re- 
j^ons about the Noaru Toll. Would 


the work be lictter off under- the sole 
guidance of any other among us > A- 
las I no. KcmpferliauBcn would inflate 
it into a huge paper-balloon, to go up 
into the clouds montldy, and egrry mes- 
sages between him and his lady, the 
moon. Wastle would make it all rhyme 
— which is had enough ; and Laiier win- 
kle all rt'asim— wliicli is worse. — Nay, 
we shall canilidly confess — (for can- 
dour is our foible)— that if ire nur- 
schrs had the managcmenl of it. it 
would probably l)e very little better 

than Constables^— Even il Ddoherty— 
the inexhaustible and immortal Odo- 
herty— (1 call him ** immortal” — for 
it appears that he has lutlicrto cscai)ed 
unhurt from WatarlcHK. an Irish wi- 
dow, and whisky punflh,) oven if he 
were to undertake the care, it would 
certainly fail — ^for he would make it 
anything, which is nothing. Tlwt is 
to say, he would “ make nothing of 
it" Or if he did, it would Iwj only 
ftin ; — And if one could conceive an 
ocean format all of whisky toddy— 
(nothing hut the antiiiuc imaginatiini 
of the Kttrick Shepherd, m the antic 
one of Odoherty, mhld coucf’ive such a 
thing) — ^it would ^.ruhably lie quite ns 
unpleasant ami os iiiqirofltable to be 
drowned in tliat as in one of commoa 
salt-water.— 

No. — If we repird the welfare of 
our little comm unity, we must none ol* 
us aspire to b> C i.'-an}. Unless, in- 
di'cd, when a dozen of us are met to- 
gether at our little library in Ciiibriers 
hoad, we can fancy ourselves, tor the 
time-being, th i- w ^ i vi a ks, 
shut up in a coin-et'.liL'ctor’s cabinei.— 
The tnith is, v,v i‘*nn a very strong 
and handsome Imndle as it is ; liut if 
any accident should break the string 
that holds us togetluT, wc shall be no 
better than so many sticks. 

But we are astonished, and even 
scandalised, on looking over what we 
haw written! — Why, we have been 
thinking .and talking about our flashy 
and frifflky fraternity, till they have 
actually inveigled us into a fit of mo- 
mentary tnirm !— To our conteinida- 
tion the diing seems as little in kce[>- 
ing, os it would be to sec l^fessor 
L^ie play at leap-frog, or Pugald 
Stewart dance a. saraband.— A fit of 
pleasantry !— We would as soon, if 
not sooner, have had a fit of the 
gout : For while the former is sure 
to betray os into some idle and un- 
scemty levity, the latter, — with its 
1 
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concomitants of casy-chair, foot- no knger f>e' indo^^ 

stool, flannel and T&adeira^ — ogives an portion of credit whidi ; 

air of doctorial dignity to the whole long tons; aiul, which the 
man , and dernantU a degree of defer- themselves were not very XViSO in SO 
ence and respect otlener — (we grieve long withholding fVom the true claim-i 
to say it) — oftener cxpcctwl than ant, seeing that they would every one 
j>aid. IVuly, we have most strangely of them be sorely averse from taking it 
depart' d from the accustomed and re- upon themselves. — AJl*the grave arli- 
quired <lignity of our department, cles, then,— (it is quite needless to 
If we should hereafter learn tlmt we particularise them) — ^whicli have gra- 
have bL’eii so unhappy as to call up a ced and are to grace these pages — all 
smile to the face of the r<'ader, we which ,by general consent liave been 

i»cvcr forgive oiii selves • — and shall stamped with the (in our opinion nic- 
never hear the last of it’^R Ambrose’s, ritorious) character of dullness — wire 
But still tlie leader Jiiniseli* shall contrivea ainl eoiihtruetcd solely and 
not suffer throughr our misconduct: tbr, exclusively by ug Berzelius Pemh a- 
scciiig that at the outset of our article g»m *, D. D.— We now return to “ tlic 
VC have been more lively than became even tenor of our way/’ — ^and proceed 
us, we shall take care, throughout the to labour in our vocation.” 
remainder of it, to indulge liim with tt has not been our practice to no- 
uiorc tlian our usual and stipulated tico works whose chief attncf'ons con- 
proportion of dullncss.^ — But, before sist in their pictorial embellishments ; 
proceeding to the iniuiciliate subject hut wc have been so much iileascd iu 
oi'our article, it m.iv' be well to state, looking over these volumes, that wcare 
for the satisfaction of all [larties, that induced to make them more extensive- 
thc foregoing is our very first oxhihi- ly known than they are likely to be 
iioii of this kind ; and is likely to be m this part of the* kingdom without 
the very hist, ^Ve might, to be *'Ur‘\ our uid. — Anumg Uie many richly il- 
<*\'pungL* the objf'ctionable part of wl’ut lustrated woiks that have of late years 
we haAv written, and re-write the oviuceil the enterprise and lihcrohty 
whole article. But, — to siy nothing of British piihlislieis, perhaps this is 
of our being rather behind our time, — at once the most splendid and the 
we haNc considered tliat it v/dl be, up- most interesting.— ifndoubtedly the 
tm the whole, better to let it rein.iin ; txtemal character and apjiearance of 
4IS a salutary warning, both to our- the English palaces has long been the 
selves and otheis, nut to quit the path theme of vulgar surprise and con- 
which nature, habit, and inclination temptuous comparison, by fbreigni'rs 
have marked out for them : — h'or, if visiting this country ; and ah.o by 
we in ly judge of ourselvi’s, wc cut as those Enghsb irar^'ll*'ts who visit the 
strdii;*'- a fl-/urc at a frisk, as the Kt- continent (that is to say, i'/tw,) for 
trick SliO] ill erd would at a quadrille the notable pui pose of discovering .md 
party. P or be Lt known to aU nhom juuking known in what respect other 
It in ly concern, (and who dois it nut countries .nre superior to th'jir oWn. 
eonceni r) — that u e Berzelius IVndra- If you tell these people that London 
goii, J). 1). do hereby (liscbim all par- boasts the finest religious temple in 
lieljuiion in the merits or demerits of the world, they answer “ But look at 
the numerous noi^j . 1 nonsensical St James's Paliice, and c/impare it 

articles that li tve tVoi time to time witfl that of the Tlmillerics !” U* 
apptiired in this one But as you point to our Clniritable Institu- 
llic Puldic seem to patronise them, tions, tinapproached in munifi(\ncc 
well and good. It is their coiieern, of endowment and extent of lUili- 
iiol ours.-- \t the same time, though tv by tlio.se of any other nation, 
no one ha > Imlierto thought fit to men- they exclaim " But ilicn how miseru- 
lioii our name — not e\eii the Editor bly hflerior arc Kew and Hampton 
in liis account of the late sliooling par- Court to St Cloud and Versailles 1” 
ty on the l‘2th of August — wc shall If you prove to them that the Cus- 

• I'he readai- w ill probaiily have :inticipated, even if we had not informed him, tliat 
whenever it is ni'idful far nny wr.tten communicution to pass betwei’n tut and our cuadja- 
tors, they invaiiably place a Inphen between each syllable of our name— Pen-drag-on. 
Thus tcansfonuiag a distingiuaUed patronimic into a de'^p.uable pun— or rather a trim|y of 
puns, Tna juucta in unit. 

VOb. V. 


IT 



of the Roifal Itiesidenccs. L^P*- 

toAi t!>^^ iD^ia House, by the express permission, and of 

ajid‘0iii^ efritioe more wealth and many we may nay, under the actual 
than could be found a- inai>crtion of the royal inhabitants them- 
t|^ Slone dess of persons in all Helve's — who not only patronised, bur 
the nations of fhe- continent \inited, really took a prrifonal interest in the 
they reply, “ But then, what a paltry progicss of the V’ork : and it may be 
private residence for a queen is the not uninteresting to know, that tin* 
cottage at Frogrnoro, compared with vignette, representing the honnitsige, 
tlu* two Trianons!’* It is undoubted- in tlic garden at Frogmorc, is copied 
ly a reasonable subject of surprise, from a plate etched by the Princesw 
that, during the List two centuries, so Klizabeth herself. We have b»*en in- 
little has btvn added to the external llirined of these particulars by the gen- 
splendour of the F.nglish palaccb ; but, tlernan to whom we are indebted for a 
as it regards the people, one should sight of this work ; for we confess its 
jierlijpR txpeet it to fonn a subject of piict has rendered it quite inaccessible 
congratulation rather than regret. — to ourselves. If we Ptre to notice any 
Oiiaio it is, howevifT, that the mag- of the plates in perticular, we hhould 

nificcnt work to which we now call the point to the exquisite and elaborate 
reaiier's atteniion, fully |irovcti that, m w nrkmanship of tho«:c‘ representing the 
the internal airaiigeinents of the Toyal spUndid ardiitectoriil decorations of 
resiliences, there is «o lack of splendour the Boya) Ch-qn'l and St George a 
which should siuround the court and Chapel m Windsor (’astle ; and tiir* 
perstm ofthe English sovereign; no deh- coiiKcrvatory find gothic dining-room 
cieiiey of subjects calculated to awaken at CarUon-noiise. For mnmiiticenec 
and renew’ many of those uilightful of in'odtin cmhelliHhimnt. the golden 
associations which we are ac^’ustomed diawin.^-rwm and nleove, on<l the 
to connect with times of romance and crimson drawing-room at Carlton- 
chivalry ; and, above all, no want of lions*, nre perh«|>c not snqmswd in 
€widence of British sovt reigns lii\ing anv palace in Europe, 
felt that the walla of a ]x'ilaoe can in no \W sl^all mu be ex|>eeted to hav 
Other way be so spIcndKlly and appro- inneli to nay witJi respect to the liie- 
priat(.lyornaiiioiite<l as by the unfailing rary merits of a w'ork like this ; and 
works of genius and taste: ior it is a if we admit that the arrangement of 
very interesting feature of tlu illus- tlu mater falsa p])('ars to be persjuruous, 
trations of this work, that copies are and tie* style tolerably clear and cor- 
gis en of all the ancient pictures which rcct, it is/pcrliajis, all that tlic amhi- 
enrieh the walls of the different apart- tioii of the author wouKl demand. \W 
mciits — each appearing in the relative shall, however, fairly confbw?, that we 
situation which it actually occupies, are, for once, reviewing a hook that 
Somcof these copies, though neccsi-arily wu have not n id tlirough. But 
on a very minute scale, are so extremely thouph u will be easily admitted that 
well executed as Immediately to reeal this is :i woik in which pietonal eiu- 
to fhe recollection of those who areac- bellipbuKUt may not im]'io]urly form 
quainted with them, the admirable the principal feature, yet on tunim 
originals. This is jjcculiarly the case over its pages, and stopping to read 
ivith respect to the cartoons, which here and there, (and this is all we 
ocenijy the walls of one of the apait- have had time to do.) we find it inler- 
ment-s at llampton-couru spersedwith a variety of very amusing 

Air Tjne’s work consists of four anecdotes and circumstances con aeetid 
quarto volumes, containing toother with the Bueecssive occupiers of the 
one hundred pliiles, wdiich arc all f.ic- palaces : and also with some intefcst- 
sfiniles of coloured drawing-s made ibr Ing historical and critical notices of 
the purpjjfc by artists of the very first aomt of the principal works ol urt, 
cdj^irylP5?ach drawing repreaenting, copies of which psss in review before 
present slate, some one apart- us; together with biographical skeldi- 
nuhit in oijie or other of the royul pa- ca of the distinguished persons wlioae 
luces. These drawings were executed portraits arc among the number. 


It must not be imsigined, by our gentle renders, tliat during the enunciation 
of the various excellent articles which they have novr been favonrcil with, W’l; 
good people in the Tent were under any very Bcvcrc discipline. Wc are no 
Alurtinet, and are of opinion lliat, even on actual service, it is bettQv to com- 
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maml by love than by tear. Accordingly, .it was tindoratobdM<^;dio^^@i^ ' 
tributors from the Very first, that while no man was to be «dloW^' 
ter except the Shepherd, in respect to his genius and infi!i^lty>^ 
fiional titter would be overlooked by the Editor ; and that even a little wjb^lj^Cir* 
ing in a comer would not excite so much displeasure in his breast as it bias mn 
observed to do in tliat of my Lady Piano F. during tlie performance of a 
screeching solo at a musical party in her house. The Contributors kept going 
out and coining in like bees, so that a low, pleasant, continuous murmur en- 
circU il the Tent. I'here was not even an ordinance against sleep—cxctpt with 
a snore ; and it is a sing ’ar enough fact. in natural history, that those Contri- 
butors who performed r' powerftiUy during the night, when such indul- 
gence was freely permitted to us all, took snatches of slumber during an ar- 
ticle as cilently as so inapy dormice. This is one of many proofs of the power 
of the will over tlie functions of the bodily organs in sleep. We must all 
remember how, during the course of our travels, we used to awake, to a minute, 
ut an hour fixed mentally with ourselves betbre going to bed ; and, on the pre- 
isent oeca»i(m, we could not help smiling, to see witli what supernatural accu- 
racy 'Hmothy Tickler would awake at the conclusion of any article at which he 
h.ui taken an alarm, and avoided by a skilful and well-timed nap. Was it that he 
first conjectured its probable duration, and then, by an act of the sleeping yet 
waking will, awoke just as it ceased ^ Or may the phenomenon be accounted 
tor oil a simpler theory, namely, that Tickler awoke av<» the Editor or Buller, 
for example, ceased to speak, just as we have heard of naval officers starting up 
in their hammocks, awakened by the unusual silence, when the morning-gun 
didrto^firt‘? — Owing to the relief given to the mind by little interruptions 
and inti<lent#> of this kind, we suspect that the aiticleb of our Contributors 
seemed much better ones when read aloud in the Tent, than they may do 
wlien pei*used in a hrdwn study or the Glasgow cottee-rooin ; but this is a 
ciisad\antuge to which all viva-voce liarangues are liable in tent, in church, 
anil in Htate. I'len one of l>r Cb.diners* astronomical discourses, winch 
we heard him jireach bt lbrc the t'omniiarioner, seemed to us more sub- 
lime when vollied by his thunderous voice througli those Gotliic arches, than 
when lookul at silently in our own little blue parlour, with our feet on the 
fender, and our W’cntliy liousekee|>€r (but (hat way madness lies) knitting a 
worsted slocking for our iheumatic leg, sufficiently long to reach half way 
Up the thijili. In like manner, we remember reading, with scarce any emotion 
but a slight one of contempt, a sjieech of Mr Tierne^ in a newspaper, 
which we were told by Odoherty convulsed with laughter the whole House, 

In like maimer, a joke of Mr Cockburn's will, in the General Assembly of 
oar Cliurch, well mgh shake the wigs from the heads of hundreds, which, 
w)u*n coiifidentiaily communicated afterwards by one of his admirers to some 
nnfortiiiiate gentleman not present at its first cielivOry, would seem to have 
been still-born. The truth is, that as it was necessary to have been in the 
High Church, the House of Commons, or tlie General Assembly, fully to feel 
and admire the eloquence of Chalmers, the wit of Tierney, or the humour of 
Cockbiirii — >60 was it necessary to have been in our Tent, to oujoy, witli per- 
iect enjoyment, the idocpietiee of a Kempfcrhaiisen, the wit of a Tickler, or 
the humour of a Peiidragon. 

After the last gentleman's article, Tve wTre not Without hopes tint our dear 
friend Dr Morris would huve fivourcd us with soiufthing good ; but Peter let 
UR mull } stand that we must not expect any article from him for some months, 
as he \v.is busy on his ** LetUrs from the Highlands of Scollainl,” which lie 
hoped to have out eorly in spring. Noboily wdio has not seen the Doctor write, 
can have tlie slightest idea of the rapidity of his intellectual and manual ope- 
rations ; and he now lifted up and fluttered before our ejvs at hast a hundred 
pagiis of closely- written MvSS, exclaiming , — ** Nearly half of the first volume, 
you dog. 'When Scotland is finished, then * for England, ho IMr 

JCditor, though 1 have no article for you of my own, I have, agreeably to your 
rt‘(]Uesl, looked over that from your Newcistk* (\)i respondent, on the Remoiks 
lu your last Number on his Musical Queries; and 1 uin of opinion, that he 
]K'sstsae» not only a scientific knowledge of the piineiples of music, but that 
be is gifted by nriturc with a singulaily acute inetaphysicul genius. If you 



y y 'Ott iHmical JExpresmiL' fSqJt- 

jpu'toust b(j fatigued, and are getting a little hoarae,— I 
not so good a reader by half aa either of our friends, 

Terry. 

0.\ MUHICAL EXrRI.SSION. 
f In depnice nf ihe Qu^eM,J 


MR FDITOK, 

I }JAVK attentively penised, in your 
Number for last iiiontli, llie lleply to 
my MusiimI (Queries. You will pro- 
bably not Ih‘ surprised to ifttid me still 
a b^'n'tic; tor c(aitroversy, whatever 
lipjits it may afford the by-staiuler<^, 
SL'Jdoin ends in convincing cither of 
t1i(‘ disputants. It is with some dif- 
fidence that I presume upon your fur- 
ther indulgence for the inscrlion of* 
the following observations. There is 
always a risk of protracted discussion 
degenerating into wrangling. In thus 
continuing ilie subject, however, I 
tiust 1 shall be found for the most 
part to have avoided vepeution, and I 
sliall be as brief as 1 can consistently 
with clearness. Your correspondent 
admits, that the e\pit'ssi<m of airs in 
pijrt resultb from aii nm tut ion oi the 
intountions of passion, lie assorts, 
ho^^’ove^, that iiuicU »)f tho pleasure 
dt livable from airs sjirings from other 
sources, adducing as a reason, that if 
this were not so, recitatives ought to 
afford the greatest pleasure, inasmuch 
us tliey are, in hi$,Upinion, the closest 
musical iinitutioita of the infections 
of the human voice. In exaiiuning 
this assertion I must first remark, by 
the way, that recitatives do not api^ear 
to mo to possess that similitude to hu* 
mail intonation which your coiTcspon- 
deiit supposes. The frequent changes 
of key appear to me to be unnatural, 
and to approach inoie nearly to the 
affected tones of common theatrical 
declamation or fanatical pri'aching, 
than to tliose o^^iatural speaking. 
Bad actors are olIPl upbraided with 
Bccitativo, winch sctuis to shew thst 
this is the general impression on the 
sulriect. I uui afraid 1 have been mis* 
uTKierstood in my assertion that musi- 
cal ex.pt«»sBion arises from the imitation 
of the natural intonations of the hu- 
man voice. It was never inv mean- 
ing to say tliat airs were goon only in 
proportion to tlie closeness of such 
sfeitatioTi. What was intended to be 
conveyeil, was, that it arose from an 
imitation of the gt.aicral intonation of 
an impassioned speaker, not servilely 


following every ]»articular iiifb ctio/i. 
but poeticay';d.eightened, and reduced 
to rytlimiJ singularity . I'bi- giiint- 
ing tliat Uecitatives could be made 
perfeef iinitiy;ion^, or, in t»th?r wonlw, 
supposing that Mr Ktan's inflections 
of voice could be noti'd down in inu- 
sical characters, this would not Ik* 
music any more tlmn the exhibition 
of Uitj best parte of prose conversation 
in a comedy is poetry. What 1 niiiin- 
tain is, that tin* tones of pas,>ioii mu- 
sically heightened and nu^dified, and 
iiiodulaitsl into ijtlimical regularity, 

constitute a inusf^ical air in the same 
way as the natm.d ex|n-essions of p.o- 
i^ioii poetically heightened and intidu- 
hited into blank verst* et.ustitutt tlra- 
inatic poetr). Moaart's uir of ' con 
vedrai” is )mrticulaily » an 

evunple of the vSiipericaiiy ut tin m<>- 
derii scientific .iii. 1 can only «.av, 
that it st*ems to me that thib a'r 

which Li meant to express exquisite 
tenderness, does not exhibit the ge*- 
neral intonation which a roirccl 
speaker would givi to appropriate 
kbighsli words, with nearly tlK* same 
])rricctioii that ttie old airs do, but on 
tile contrary resembles strongly that 
iJorid and artificial style of intonation 
whicli has been called incnlricious. 
1 iieier meant to aver that the incv 
<leni airs are devoid of e^pres^ioli. 
What IS intended to be said is that 
their style is unnatural, .ind tliat we 
only know wlien the cumi>oser means, 
as we know when a biwl actor means, 
to express a passion, all the tune feel- 
ing that he does not do no correctly. 

If it be conceded that the expres- 
sive part of the pleasure of mu- 
sic (whatever pleasure else may be 
connected with it) I say if tlie ex- 
pressive pleasure of airs arises from 
some kind of imitation pf natural in- 
tonation, how does it hajipon that pt‘r- 
softe ignorant of or not familiar with 
the German and Italian languages cuu 
perfectly understand or relish ticniu-n 
and Italian expressive airs, as this is to 
recognize the truth of an iniituiion with- 
out knowing the thing iinirated,it being 
certain that the general intouatioiib 
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both of Germans and Italians differ there^ by^inm 'imw 

matci-ially from that of Englishmen, cnliariy adaf^fed to 
und from each other. This, indeed, such men, for instamiiGV' it;' 
v;nuld hold good in some slight de* ^Leyden, Bui^is, and Mooa^/ JKo^WNieft^ 
grec with different dialects of the has obstTved, that the musical trotid 
same ('onntry, were it not obviated by consists of three classes* In tbe ifirst 
all, excepting perhaps a few of the class are those wlio are destitute of 
vtvj lowest class, having in their that tineness of aurietdar lurve, or 
iDiiuls u tolLTiible standard of correct- whatever eJac it In, which constitutes 


whicli tlicy endeavour with 
more or le'iS success lo approach in 
re ailing or deliherate speaking. Tliis 
ih rtp]i,ireiit ill the ritlicule so plenti- 
fully heslnwLil, even in tlidr native 
jikices, 11 ] ion theatrical aspirants who 
fail to keep their peculiarities of dia- 
lect out of sight- It IS also furtlicr 
ohsei\ahle, that to know the iinilaiion 
is (MiTcct; is not sufficient, unless wc 
could feed a' the time exclusively in 
ti t’l man or Itah-oi. Their intonation, 
when coii'paied with ours, must ne- 
cessarily seein either to be overcharged 
or fiat, a ca)ni]}ari‘<on winch, if made at 
the moment, would be fatal to the e\- 
eitiiiitiu intended by the music. 
AVerc 1 to be asked which of the mo- 
dem iiiis eame llie uearest to the tx- 
prtssion of the old airs, I should 
name without hi sitation the hi m* 
ahandoin ’ of J aesiello , and vet I'nks 
air, for any l>»ghsh car, must, 1 thmk, 
include too iimcli ol’ the Italian — 
(what shall I call it) — theatrical iiian- 

uofimi. 

Vimr convspondi nt a littlt‘ sur- 
prises me by his opinion, tlial the ear- 
ly aiis were not eotiiposcd with any ex- 
press intention of coiive)inga particu- 
lat passion or sfiitiinent. His lan- 
guage here is hardly consisti-iit, as he 
;jt the s/mie lime admits, that they 
were proiiahly intended to agree with 
ihc gem 1 il meaning or tendency of 
the words, (liallud if he chixises) to 
wlncli they weieadajiUd. I do not un- 
ci crstaiid the tcj ms meaning uriiitention, 
used ’ll contiadistmction to scmtiincnt, 
unless tile word meaning be substi- 
tuted for rythn). Be this as it will, 
it IS (hlfieult to imagine that such airs 
Qs the Euhsage of the Boyne," or that 
extraordinary melody, “ The Lament 
of Ciieiiroe," were not composed with 
a vit'W’ to those evtaita. The notes to 
t'aptain kr.ib-er's liighland Alelodies, 
!•' wil? fimiuicd, ure deeibive oii‘ this 

pojTil. 

Om’ hf tlie strongest arguments for 
the existenci' of Musical ISxpression of 
the highest kind in llie old airs is, that 
it hits Ivi'ii fiiUiul, or supposed to |>c 


what is called a “ good natural car 
but whose imagination and fei lings are 
peculiarly liaWe to be afiecled by the 
Bentimcutal part of mn&ic. In the se- 
cond class arc those ixisscssed of a 
fine ear, but who are devoid of the fa- 
culty of being affected by or well a]>- 
preciatiiig musical exjiression. In the 
tliird class are the few who, in a 
considerable degree, unite thirso qua- 
lifications. Noiv, w'ho that reads 
llousseau’s definition of his first class, 
does not exclaim, “ «in h ;i man was 

Burns.*' The mode in which the poet 
possessed himself of the characters of 
the airs which hi‘ was about to marry 
to his innnin'tal veisc, is In’st detailed 
by himself in his eoirespondcnce with 
Mr iTiouison. His having the air play- 
(*d to him until he could bing it in his 
iniud, for to sing, excepting the “mu- 
i-ic that cannot be heard,'* he niwer 
could be taught even sufficiently to 
have qualified him for the office of 
paris*h clerk in a country church— Ins 
^ croonings" of it over — ^liis stolkings 
about in a state of musical possession ; 
for these Dr Currie’s volumes must 
be consulted. Having done so, in op- 
position to Burns let us place Mozart. 
The ear of the great coinposei appears 
to have been morbidly delicate. When 
an infant, he was thrown into convul- 
sions by the blast of a trumj)et, and 
iriitated to rage by a discordant piano- 
tbrte. 1 1 is general po wp s of nitcllcet^ 

, however, as I have been assured by an 
etnment mubician long in familiar in- 
tercourse with him. were by uo means 
beyond mediocrity. In Mozart no one 
would have suspected a celebrated cha- 
racter. His conversation and under- 
standing were those of an ordinai*y 
man. Is it not more probable, then, 
tliat the expression of sentiment, which 
was found by the intellectual and sen- 
sitive poet in (he old air.«:, is really 
there, rathiT than in ci mpowtions of 
the merely u ieiU’lic imisieiaii ? 

Vour coru^pondent asserts, that the 
chief pleasure of nm^ic is derived fiom 
what he calls its “ self-contained ex- 
pression.” Else whence,” he de- 
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*' die beauty of an 

t» irhich we attaeh 
no pentaideridiiMf^^ which, though 
it BUggeite no coucepUoni to the nno- 
gmaj&ij yot filUi the muul with agm- 

ahleibdiings?** 

liiis sentence ap^ivars to mo to iii- 
cliulemuch confusion and incon<.isten>- 
cy. All exprcsision must express uomo- 
thing, and that soiiietliiiig must he ex- 
press<;d to the mind. Now, as nothing 
CiUi in th'* mind but in the form of* 
iilea, which is only another terrh for 
nunt‘:l eoiueption, what kind of ex- 
pre- ^ion can tliat he which suggests dq 
con tentions ? Tlie term *’aclf-contiiin- 
0(1,” fib h('rc used, I do not understand. 
If by it iri meant to he asserted, that 
mubic has the same jiower of expres- 
sion wliich W'ords have, that ia to say, 
an cxpvcFsioii which arises totally and 
exclusively from the u'crds, I must 
heir an evpld nation of the process. 
Words arc expressive only because 
the y are tlie signs of ideas arhilfarily 
uffived to them by common agreement. 
That musical tones, without such j»rior 
agreement, can posst^s tliis kind of*ox- 
pression is impossible. 

Your correspondt^it, however, in the 
sentence quoted, probably only loeaii'. 
to assert (^as 1 have already allow* d in 
Query 37.) that harmony, or the ex- 
hibition of mub'eal chords, acts sik a 
general pleasurable stimulus to the 
iier’ei. TJiat this is the case with 
ino.-it pel sons cannot, I think, be de- 
nied. Many of us, douhtless, have 
felt or seen the extnsy of children when 
they piodurc an accidental chord by 
Rouiiding Uu'tr little corn ])ipcs'* in 
concert. Wlicn chords are compli- 
cated and strongly given, the eflixjt is 
much heighreiied. A full cliorus not 
very unfn^fjuently induces a undeucy 
to faintness; and Messrs Flight and. 
llohson’s gigantic haruionicon is said, 
in one instance, to have brought on 
coma. This, liowcver, is no more than 
nn action upon the nervous .syfitcra, pro- 
bably annlogo^ to that of alooliol, the 
nitrous oxiditflaiid other ntimulauts. 
The brain here i« excited tliruugh the 
auricular ivJrves, the precise modus 

ojierandi being in all tuese cases un- 
certain, .though the iiiw«^ical cxc’itemciit 
may perhaps be tliought by soii;ie to 
countenance the ihiory of ITarthy. 
This general nervous excitement, how- 
ewr, oujdit not to be juit n)M)ii a level 
with^f^l^tontul delight dem'cd from 


the musical cxpreasiou of actual senti- 
ment 

In the mutations of the noise of a 
battle or tliundcrstoim, or of tlu bing- 
ing of birds wc may be pleased with 
the ingenuity of llie cxiniposer; but 
no highly plcasuruhlt* trains of tliought 
are necihsarity created by ihtm, and 
the vrhok an au of tru k 

J’hi idea, that a good o\ c rtiu i might 
includi^ a series of passages cxpi 
of the leading sentiments of the drama, 
is contained iu (fineries IV. Tor 
passogcb I have writlcu aiis, as much 
is lost in losing regularity. Tlie best 
irregular passage 1 can only conceive 
to bear that relation to air, which mea- 
sured prose doCvS to verse. 

Experience does not teach us, that 
fondness for elaborate* composition 
grows with mnbical knowledge. On 
th»i discovery of eoiinteiqjoini, the most 
cluhonitc and complex jncccs amtl* soon 
composed and admin d. Dr Hurney 
has preserved some of the almost im- 
jWbRible hgtires eoinpoivcil betvM-cn flic 
reign of Elizabeth and the rrotector- 
ato. They are, in flici, so man) grave 
games in mu.sic, at that trying sport 
wducli si'lioolboys have \ery aptly dt> 
bigiialinl hot-foot-toDow.’* FanUs- 
tic.d as they now seem, however, lioth 
science and great }>owirs of eomblnu- 
tioii uit' displayed. 

J .nil ^or^Y that my want of perspi- 
cuity should have given any trouble to 
jour correspondent l>y the ]>hrase, 

lielincimnts of iecling,” in Query 
.3v?, weu meant those finer and more 
mingled shades of passion or enqins- 

sioned bemimeiits', which me over- 
looked or not formed hy minds not 
yet iirriveil at a certain state of eivili- 
ysation, and I fear partly relined uw.iy 
when that state is past. 'I'liut the ge- 
nuine poetical tceiing, and the total 
freedom from vulgaiily wliich charae- 
Utieo the bulk of the early airs, W'ill 
preserve tlicm to be admired wlicnge- 
ncrationsof fashionable coin]>osci s shall 
be discarded and forgotten, 1 cannot 
bring myself U> doubt. In u musical 
article of a former Number of your Jilis- 
ellany, tbn old national airs w ere di sez ib- 
ed as bearing the Kamc relation to I\Jo- 
aart and Beethoven that tl>e old halhids 
do to the standard epics. This maj ]>< 
duubtiul, but the illustrotiim "ill 
j\Iany of the old biilluds, u: 
well aa the ulleiations and iniztntioim 
of tluna by .^coU, Burns, and otlicis. 



irid;] 


The I diior*t tc^e Vmt to 


contiin pa&sa|;cs of patftos and general 
pottitHl bt^mty winch would not dis- 
gidcc any cpu Tii this anilo^y they 
art to wpicsfiit tlio old airs Alude.m 
coraposLTS need only intei weave inch 
passives Hifh the combinitions which 
till \ ni i\ choose to stmd tor the nar- 
riiiv pirts of the I pie, am! their 
Jlnds will h( \oith listening to 
In di iMing u|) the foregoing re- 
in irks I trust } our ( oirt spoiirk n t will 
nut clunk im ^juilty of too much cross- 


qumtioniDg, tlKMitlS S KISStftMd 
tMt a cerlnn «it> (» 

insepirahle tiom the atbellAV Me of 
I con trovci s> I iittt covitOlltj lwr<WP* 

to be thought a little eiugniicid, If f 
shill li \t c (oprd the irnpntatiott df 
cipLousne* or of quibhhng, and I 
cannot tiL Icivc of my imtigoiist 
without thinking him lor tin dispas- 
Kionate manner in which he Ins can* 
ducted Ills argumeirt — I am, &c 
Sfpf 4, IHl*) i) 1>. 


* Ry the «ay, talking of Musk, we were in Germany for a month last spnnc 
and took til opportunity of spending part of a day with our friind fiecthoven, at 
Mudluii; ncH A itrina He is ^cry deaf still, but stems to be ctluiwisc in high 
ti tihcr — riiniiing about the bdls all day, and bnnguig down ntUfs for innumc.r» 
able line things every evening He shewed us a prodiipausly beautiful piano fortt, 
which had just been sent to him by Mr Uroadwood ot London, a noble spiunen 
of the admirati n with which the genius of this great man is rc^aidid lu every 
part of th( world Jhc, inatruiucnt i by far the hnist we ourbthe^ ever aw, and 
i j. 1 attrai ted imniLnsc upplaase^ from all rhi cogii iceentxof Vienna W ( vet tured t > t in'*!! 
It ourstJvcs and our pirfonnanct was muUi ipprovul by Btttlioven W t suby in a nuiiie 
tojucrmng thi instr nmnt which appeared in ii late number of the Wii7u i ZnUihnfi fur 
Aim iy chiefly tor the gritifiiation of our fnciid Broidwood who, m hope hw not 
forgttten the many pretty voluntaries we ha^e pliyid in his warehouse, when om tingLrs 
wire freer than thu vile rlteumatism has now 1 A them 

J UllOR 

“ Till Kunst bit ktin VaterUnd ilurdl m utr Bnist gtb Ideter Mensebtn *.it m sjen en 
den 1 tern dcs ( mges oder am (h i ko wohmn f nde*^ sic in wjjjjUtommine lleimath, 
wo SI u li m derl Lhst and ibr IciU tnt isu hyert Duss wirkffSc Maclit ihrcr liim- 
mli dun / mlitr und ibr< Vcrwiiidtfduft niU clem (i ttluhin un Meiisibcn dinn ml isL 
gottlifhtn I rspnings — «So w »lt( t tier herrlithc (itnius Beethovens, der, cinc mhmstrih- 
Iciidt /u rdc unsirer K iiscrstidt das ikr/ sutler 1 indsleutc dutch die I die und krifc 
dis be<!n«i trten Gen ths bc«L t, in den biuhhiis^irUn Italiens die licdertriinkem n 
II r I dur h stinc Mel dim irt/uckt an den nintiiiuluii ITfcm dcr Newa dureli die 
Cflulh d( (re->anL,s d is 1 i i i dci Bus n acs N miens s hiniLr , diLre^iu Gusleran der 
Stint (lurch die (?twilt stnif’* lom in Rf wundening Itssdt, un der dtu edltn std/ aI- 
bionii der '^lacht Rein r Kunst beup^t, wenti cr in gew dtij'cn Vkkorden dm heissm Kampf 
mil 1 reuiicit und den Sugesjubil \on ^ iitoriw wilder in ihrem Schooss tiwcckt, dass die 
lUnglcwi^Uii Weill n urn das ^^elicbtc 1 daud freudig m die liedcr des Nachrulimv 
nil hen 

> or alien f lilt intdci (In’- ik ter iltrBntten geschafien, den ticfcn Lrnst und hthren 
I vifhng dll Biithoxens b chen Muse in die Himniel der Mclodien, m sun r gui/in I idle 
und I rhabii 1 eit zu trIisHcn l)ie% / igt dit dmrende Begtihterurg, woir it i d n Hiros 
dti dtulsili 1 Mu ik wutdaren, liewUndern, vtrehren I ntir \itltn hit tin niucrli lieb* 
II ^i/t)chnet s 1 IV pul diew abMwahU rulimlich uni threnvoh bekurdet indtm cm 
idler Bntte als lltpri intint seiner kuustsinnigen I andsluitc un&ern Meisttr dorch tan 
Klunes Gtstiunk das dur h die Art, wie es dargebneht woirde, semen Werth nur norh 
trhoben musste, nerkiinti und clirte Dies^r ist Hen Broadwood n 1 ondon, der d is 
voT 7 iij,hi,hsti Pune forte, das wch daaelb t ru sulihem /weeke wurdig darboth, auswahltt, 
und es al /cithen seiner Btrcbning voiwBteUiovtns hohem Genius demselben fraehUrty 
in seme damildigc Sommerwohnung iiuch Modhiig naebst Mitn ubtrMndti. Dusts 
kostb lit und sth ni liihtrunient hat stchs gan/t (Iktavtn vom < ontra ( bib i imf gcstrichc- 
mn ( , dirtn Klmv durihius vollf sell m imd knftig, imd m den ( ontri tonen umjes- 
tatis h, un )>isk ir t Mngtnd irt ller \nscblag ibt icncni iinrs guten ( laiithords / i vii, 
git ic hell, und allc Modihkitionti cints Ions lass n well ohnt bisondui i / igheivor 
brm^tn I imh iu( h clurth den Lxnsaitei Air 1 inken verrfiitttdst tines I U'-stntts ('atnr 
ptsoiL,r, und deiii d idiirch errcugfeii loot kommt an sonorer SUk nlieit nuhts gkith. 
/nr llttlit n s nd 'w y I usstntte, won it die D iniphin^ '■o wohl im Diskmt fur sub, il 
I u P I f ir bu* iir d wieder in brsden /uamuntti k mn autgiliobm Werdeu Au« tidm 
fu d t ul . m dir rctlitm StPt ob n, am ende dti, GnHbretb muli t n /ug, wodurch mu 
mit /wty Sa t n mscbl igt Sehr sinnreich ist the bimichtuug, diss die Diskant one du 
Surkt dis lUs (s nirhts naihgtben, indem voii /wtjgt truhti en G bis drejgtnrjelicntu 
I dit I) nilui In krrer Oder loser wird , d in dies stiubtntn 1 bis \ier cstniditnen 
Caber du I lit ohnt Dvmpliuy bind I bi i t an duscni Instriimmtt. alks \ in 
^khci Daturh dtibkeit, tlass c« hitrin rau ktin ni andtrn /u \crglciehtn wt Linen 



Buhop of BfuU>t L&pt. 

tt wnB now liteSttg pr^t^&r into the afternoon, and tlie Editor’s travelliiif' 
jug, and the qutdis of tlu other Contributors, hdd* 
dR our reaileirtt idll nMuy suppose, been pit nishcd and rt ploni^htd ott< nci , p<. i - 
iiaps^UltiB needful to avow Tlnn could luvt been no getlnu; on nciih- 
out dhitt, fbl joy is every mbit jn di v as soiiow, and the tou^ \u i ot t' < ( ni- 
tributors 'noulil hai^ clovLii to the roofs of ihtir mouths without i luditiouM 
and welUtuned infusion of the true spint Wc were just in iJit act oi i)io])o'>- 
incr a bumiK.i to the Ik dth of that iiiobt entertaining oi ill human lain Mr 
Tobn Balldiit) iiL , who had gout out to brt.itht the fhigioiici ot the Ju ithti, 
and to hear John oi Sky 

“ His Scottish tuhcsiuid warbke inarclic> plaj,” 

vibcn ihit n ill in n linusclf jmt bis ficcLious 1 uc. in il tin T it <lo( i id 
With an i\|iUs^ioa oi the. most piotound and solemn iihjxct tniii H lii tided 
with its n tin il lid mviiinhit <U(hntss, he cvcliimcd, iii loiihidle i na- 
tion, “ Jlythi aiitlior of W istilcv niiel cvti> othei great Known < i f nki own 
litre IS Dr MiTi«-el fin bishop of Jbistc 1 I hi\t been with 1 mi In tins li ill- 
lioui — su< ]i AiiotlKi fxuioiLs biihop siw I iiescr at home oi aoiutu^ i*ut in t 
jaup mail rum into the bit bowlu, for by his talk F wairmt him a duigh 
sooktr 'lhat*ll do — nsi up, gentlemen, while I fetch m the hidiop’ \\t 
wen all thiown into some coiistirn ition by this unevixited msu fioin so In h 
a flignitiiy of tlu Episcopalian ( buich, and oery bdfess tve w s bint tim ml 
the rmt-door when once more caint bow'ing in, hat in hind out sn ill m- 
(Oinpirubii Ibiiliojiole usLtiin,, fe»iw iid mfuUsnl, md gor <ois irri\ ium I>r 
Maiistl, bishoj) ot Hiistol — ^bat be u it, O Dec, ami ^ive eii, thon ( l\ele— l>i 
Seoii, MM ( I 1 1 M V j j n One N MS 1 nr asi ow One loer ot un \mi- 
guisliul liughUr shook the lent — while tint wittu t of do« tois looked t »w nds 
that w must of biohopohs with i tcnmtdiiuce of the most solemn issuumi 
anil jionipousl} a^nl, ** Whit soit ot tii itnunt is tin foi i Hi n n 
John )3all m t)Ue4||ll 111 Mr be tou setii Di Sicitt, ind he now kept his srndi 
pra\ rc mg « ves suspu ions] V upon him is the veil ot tleiieid mjst i\ sum I 
to be fiUuig (vff from tbt slioul Uib of the It-aj'pomtcd s})intn d pnr — ]Mt 
a Jbshop,' tiled the txultina Doc toi, * Iw is only u ft u in mi ^e nu 
sooner laid int youi name, tfiiii 1 snd into myself — Jioolv boolv wc hu 'Mtteii 
h ie tlie^ wuttitsf ^iid gleggest wet cliitld in i 1 dinliui,^! , ind /ui 1 tan but 


liogritf' von dcr Haltharltcst Beiner Stimmuiig kann c-s gcbpii, wenn man beclenkt, ebiss cs 
die Itwsc 2 ur See von London, wo es Anfaiigs .lanuar ISIS jibgiiig. narli Tne*st, wo os 
bis Isnde May go.standen, von d.i &uf der Acl.i>c nae'h > len, und von Vien nae*b Modling 
gemacht hat, ohne dabb Ob bev seiner Ankunft noihig gewesen ware, irgeud I'incn 1 on /ij 
stiiiuncn. Kurz, cs wt cin wahrcb Meistorwerk, iiii InMern elu$,fiaueb, wie mi Au'*sorn, 
dab sic'h durch Einiachheit, Sclimucklo&igkcit, Fcbtigkcit und BeWf^barkeit lUich joeUiii 
bediebigcn Orte bin, vor alien andern aubzeidiiiel. 

Auf def obern Seile uber elem Lriffbre*tr fiiidet sich folgeiidt- latcinisnlic In'-c lirifi: 

Jfe;c inatiuine-ntuni cut Thouju' tlroadwoud tLondini) donum, pioju'er ingLimun illn,-- 
tiissmu Beethoven. 

Yom uber deni UrifTbrctc i&t der Nalnne 

B 1’. 1’ T II O V E N 

mit gTOs-ceii T.ettcm von schwarzgebeibstem Kbenbol/: cangelegt und daruntor die Ntdimc'U 
der Verfertiger ; .John BroadweMid und Son>, Makerb of Inblrutnents to liu Majc.siy and 
the Princesbfs. 

(ireat PiiUnry Street, (joldcn Square, London. 

Zur Kccbten ober deni Gnli'bretc befinden side dieltutogiaphibclicn Nahmcn yon f onf 
er erbten Klavierspicler I^ondonb als Bcstatigcx von der VurtrdEiebkcit deb Inbtiuuu ntb, 
nuhnilidi ; 

Frill. Kalkbrenuer* 

Fcrd. Ries. J. B. OraincT. 

C. G. h'eran. C. Knyvett. 

Bey Gelegcrdieit dcr ITben>endiing diefes Isstruuientb hat die k. k. Ilof kammer cinen 
then bo ehrrna^n ass eniiuntcrndcn Bewns der Wiirdigung tier holicn Talt'ijto uu‘-trb 
Beethoven tlaihirch an den I’ag gclegt, dass si6 die Einiulir clesfelbcii von I'ncst bis an 
Oit und Stdle zollfrey gestattete. 

So zeichnet die Vcrwaltung vahre talente im vatcrlandc aus; so dirt sic die I'lcnulc; 
Das ist aber die He'rriie^hkoit eltr Kunbt, ilass bie die Schruuken dc's irdisedicii Lebens 
uberfUegend im Rnche der Gdsten: innig vexeiuigt, was duicli iene getrennt ist/’ 



]SSd.]D Lw^*m Phantam* of Wo, _ 

gegg Mr Jc^n BaUAntyne, what will Car)iegie aii2i IhNora^ 
cl( ver fallo^ in Glv«igow^ think o' me th^n ?" The BoiStorll 
theological imagmatioA liad^ it aeema, ai^ggested to him the idea of MtoooiSS 
the Bishop of Bristol ; and during jbiif cm houi'a conversation with m BwcS 
tyne, he had more than half eoaduded a IwiKalh ht the c%-right of a vo- 
lume of Samion&» in which the tioeinian ooatvmray was ever to he laid 
at rest on both sides of the Tweed. But hew came Dr 8cott to he beroahouU 
at all ^ Had he not departed in the morning fi» Ghugowj or, to call that tLnv- 
ing city by the more rural appellation bestowed on it by its poetical inhabitants, 

1 he West- Country ?** No such tblw The Doctor haa heeti tlie gay de- 
ceiver of us all. At the very moment when his soul seemed to be breathing 
out sighs of scarcely articulate pAet at the Parting Hour, and had rcspomled so 
jKissionately to the L'Envoy of the inspired Shepherd, even then, had he me- 
ditated no farther journey than down to Mar-t^dge to give some medical ad- 
vice to the Thane, ^ whose arrival there he had been cpnSdentially infbrmed 
by an ex|>res& the night before ; and it was on his return to the Tent that he 
•had fallen in with Mr Bullantyaei whom curiosity had drawn towards a cot- 
toge Gi the river*s aide, from the door of which the Doctor said a beautiful 
Highland girl was showering her delightful amiles." Stnh worn the ipsis- 
Bima verba of the Odontist. Why, mid the Shepherd, you are 

as bad as my feeen, X^ord Byron, himsel, and it seems ye were just lauchiug 
in your al^ve a* the time you wore asvhi' ^de di^ to me and ine ither Con- 
trifauton, just aa he was "laudiin* in hu, when he said, 

* Pam thee Writ, and if for eeer. 

Still for ever, foie foee wilL’ 

Faith, Doctor, ye great poets, the Scotta and the ByronS, and sic like, ar a* 
thegitber past my ctKnpieheusion/' Mr John Ballantyne firai^ly confessed that 
he had, for the first time in his hfe, been llgt,’' said he, ** I 

shall have my revenge. Henceforth, gentlemen, let you and ail the rest of the 
world coinbiiu' to call Dr Scott Th*. Bisbof of Biasioj /' This motion was 
immediately earned by acclamation, and the Bibhopolo and the Bishop shook 
hands, and sat down on the whisky cask, BuUcr having vacated his seat by ac- 
rqitjng the chiqKi s hamper. 

Order having been restored, and the Bishop having bestowed Ms benc<lic- 
tiun on us, and a bumpier on himself, we took the earliest <^portunity of re- 
questing from him a small article ; and aa be hod nothing to oficr in oppo- 
sition to so equitable a lequest, he asked, “ Veise or prose?”*— Verse to 
be Fure.*’— Lung or short metre.”— Oh I long certainly— one would never 
think of getting short measure from a Bishop/' The peer accordingly cleared 
his pipes, and chanted, with a tone and manner of gesticulation which at one 
tiirif strongly reminded us of Wordsworth, ond at another of Howland Hill, 
tlic following very beautiiUl Poem : 


lovb's fuaktoms of wo. 


1 . 

Day's gone down in the west ; jet his last tinge of gold 
Xs not all from the chimneys of Anderstovn zoiledr** 
And already, far castward»*^ie meek orb of Dhm 
With 0 pole stni^ing lustre the Colton is eyeing ; 

The StockweU and the Gallowgstc slumber Mween^ 
And the brown MoUndiiisr is Bowi]^ njmea, 

fo. 

While the hour's holy sttfhiees reigns sad ifoe stml, 
Oh! .'tis sweet wBh dow steps the Ttongale to stroll. 
For thi* loi^ sleeping shadows Or steeple and land 
Sink deep in the spirit witli harmony bland ; 

And well does my seositive heart sympatlnse 
With the hum of the air and the s^m of the skies, 
Vo/. V. U 



CSfpt. 


\ ' The Editor's osm. 

))baa^WKf wlwn earth laughs in Uie rays of the sun' 
uer the dreams of ambition wliosc race hath been run ; 

;Alaa may weep wheb the morn in her glory comes forth 
O'er the partal memorials of fhendship auu worth ; 

But be mine in the dimnetss of twilight to rove, 

Wlien 1 charm up the long-faded Pliantoms of l^ove. 

•t. 

Oh I vainly and wildly the world's ey^ wotild 8eek> 

"When the forehead is sinoodi and a smile's on the cheek. 

The wide wilderiiig waves of reflection to sound, 

Whm* tlip soul slreps beneath in her darkness profound — 

Wlierc sorrow, like truth, ib oontented to dwell 
Cold, clear, and unseen, in the spirit's deeii welL 

5 . 

Vet not false is the language that' floats fVom my tongue. 

When 1 joke with the joyous, and laugh with tho young ; 

There is naught of deceit in this eye sparkling bright, 

All cordial the ohotus of festive delight — 

All sinceic and substantial the raptures 1 shew. 

When Wit's rays bid the ether of merriineiit glow. 

6 . 

Were it wise— were it well — to refuse to mankind 
The light of the spirit— the sun of the mind ? 

>^'ere it wise, wrapt for ever in gaiments of wo, 

‘Through the world's busy paths like a spectre to go 
Oil, no ! life bos inomi^nts for more things tliaii one, 

Man's great soul can find room both for sorrow and fun * 

7. 

I have left the dim Trongate, and eliinbeil thi' high «tair, 

Where the ilornb are hung out as the Sign (vl tht* Fair , 

I have enteied tlie centre mid shrine of delight. 

Where around l\'ggy's bowl my friemU' fiiccs art blight. 

And shall I be in dumps, and a domiier? oh, no I 
Drown, ye bumpers of friendship, Love'h Phiuitonis of Wo 1 

8 . 

Though the mystical musings that feed the lone mind. 

Leave a gentle and mellowing softness behind ; 

Though the eye that with joy should all railUnt appear, 

Sull reveal thy faint tracc-^eiisibility's tear ! 

Oh, forget it my friends, and reproach me not so, 

For I’ll drown in deep buui][ier»— Jove's Phantoms of Wo ! 

The Lay of the first Bishop wus received with high ap]»lansc, and the di,;- 
nitaiy, availing himself of his right to call for a song or «n article, fixed the 
inevitable darts of his eyes upon us ; and as we were in no voice to sing, we 
took out of our *' pocket, lod^ble and deep," an article that wo had compas- 
c‘d at the Spittal of Glensliee the night bedire, while Mr John Ballantyne was 
ut a dance in the neiglibourhootl, and re<*id it aloud os far as the first long 
extract. 

A NAunATivx or rnt xxrxpxttbK to tWb wvxrs obtnoco anii APunL in 

MOUTH AMVEICA.* 

This is an extremely comfortable book It ia excellently well printed— and the 
* to look at and to touch, but an ex- hand slijis bmootldy over the wire- wove 
tromely uncomfortable one to read, hot-pressed paper, as over a lady’s 

• Kamtive of the Expedition to the r*veirs Orinoco and Apnrd, in South Ameiica, 
which sailed troni England iii November 1817, and joined the patriotic forces in Vene- 



1819.] Spanish America. m 


arm, with or without a plovc. Indeed 
It does one’fc heart* good to dally with 
so comely an octd\(^«ikt» faitj and 
forty — and wc absolutely fell aaloet^ 

with It m our arms. On awaking Afitn 
our sluinbors, we begau to ccmvwae a 
little with our Spanish mistress, but 
to our unspeakable Tnortiftcatian ^nnd 
hir not only tin some to a dcgrae, but 
unhappy hei self unltas she could make 
ns equally so, and acquaintedwith Sad 
misery, 

** As tlie tanned fsUy^dave is with his obi;’* 

But to speak with a gravity more be^ 
coining our years and profession, her? 
is n narrative upwards of SCO pages 
loi^, in which the gallant Cwiicl 
Ilippisley keqis so constantly bedire 
our sight in one attitude of distress 
oiler another, that our feelings of 
sympathy arc so worn oUt that wc wish 
(‘ilher he or ourselves had nevesr been 
born — ^and feci at last if we could 
not loim survive, he his endurotice, 
ainl wMis narration of all the miseries 
of human life. 

The gallant colonel was called up to 
London from his retirement, *hy seve- 
ral mercantile gentlemen, who jiro- 
inised to come forwanl with pecuniary . 
resources to any old officers who would 
embark in the cause of die Spanish 
American patriotic government, who 
liad for seven years past been fight- 
ing hal'd for freedom from the iron 
yoke of Ferdintuid VII. He imme- 
diately waited on Luis Lopes Alen- 
flez, the agent from the republic of 
Venezuela, and had an auwzkOO of 
him in the presence of the deputies 
from Chili, IVru, Mexico, and Santa 
Fe. In the aiipcndix he gives a copy 
of the agreement afterwards entered 
into between him and Memlez, by 
which he was constituted coloncLcoia-* 
inandant o^.thc first reginmnt of Ve- 
uezuclian Hussars — all the officers 
wliom he had chosen confirmed in 
rank which he hail given tliem— pay 
and allowance equal to those in the 
British service guaranteed to them-— 
also a remuneration from the Vene- 
zueliau government to eveo mau dis- 
abled by wounds, or rendered uiffit 
for actual service — and a pledge mvea, 
that no officer should be mimveu Btuu 
luB regiment* auto any bdterj' without 


hw colonel’s ^ ^3thA {WlU 

vaw men of the regiment; (M) 
to be selerted/roni the nativea of IM" 
nish South Amena, and dlscipBnad 
by Cdkmel Himnidev and his officers 
<m their arrival at the Caraccas. The 
pay and allowances of the commission- 
ed officers were to commence from tlie 
day (indai^iTu} of their arrival at 
the Caraccas, island of Margarita, or 
1 ^ part of the Spanish main-^nd of 
thte upn-eommiesioned ihnn that of 
thirir embarkation on board of the ves- 
sd to convey them from Enghmd. On 
their airival sb the Caraccas allowances 
were to ho' made fbr the expenses on 
the voyage to the colond-coimnandant, 
field officenr, captains, and subalterns, 
dollars SCO each‘*^-aud to non-oom- 
tnissLoned, Ste. dollars 80 each, in ad- 
dition to the rqpilar pay. 

Cokmel Hq^isley, thus “ armed 
and prepared fbr active exertion,” com- 
menced operations, by “ visiting the 
shops of the various tradesmen to be 
emj^yed in the equipment of my of- 
ficers, and the regiment in general.” 
“ I began,” says he, with the sad- 
dler and having directed patterns 
of caps, he finished by ** causing a 
button-mould to be engraved, denomi- 
native of my regiment, and emblematic 
of the service on which I Was to lead 
it." One of the chief defficta of this 
volume is the want of an engraving of 
this emblematical button, ivhich we 
doubt not did credit, as well to the 
coloners ingenuity in the fine arts, as to 
his enthusiasm in the cause’ of liberty. 
Having, as be thought, put caps, sad- 
dles, buttons, &jC* in good trim, his 
next object was to get riu? bulk, tlie 
sinews, and the thewes of men”— and 
after considcmblc exertions^ he got to- 
gether half-pay officers, disdiargod 
sergeants of cavalry, and '* young 
gentlemen who hod never before held 
a military commission,” to the number 
'of oneUeutenant-oolouel, twonugors, 
ei^tcaptains; sixteen lieutonants, eight 
comets, adjutant, quarter-master, two 
Burgeons, two apothecaries, and riding- 
master. llieiruiiiiibnn, which iadescrib- 
ed, wAs u very smart and dadung one, 
contracted for wm Messrs Thompson 
and Macintosh ^ shout p& of- 
ficerV whfcli and all con- 

nect^ #lth thcit outfit, each gentle- 


Turia and Canecas; by G. Hippisley. Esq. tale Coloticl of the first Vcnezuelian Hussars, 
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^idonel UippUky tmd his Tailor* 


mam to my 
^ aE^Wu JHeonwhile otW 

, , , if/fiwr coletiel were tuifliiig 

n^fanentfl :l^ the same ’senrhM. Co- 
ifxm Canijphell ww oota^letim bis 
corps of riflemctt-^aodDnaid the 
first reguDcm pf JUnccrs^-iOiid bv mA 
by Colonel Hev^t commenced toe 
guipment of a second regimesit of 
Lancers — tind Colond Wilwn the Se- 
cond^ or Red Hussars of Venestt^ 
There was now a crying demand fi»r 
saddlery and 8luppiD^-<-«nd Ihe siali- 
ferings of Colonel Hippislev my be 
said to have be^n« And fl|«t tu aS 
came Messrs Thompson and Mackin- 
tosh, with fiices as hmg oa thfU&r ell- 
wands^ and declared the inij^s- 
sibility of getting the tmifianns ihuah- 
ed by 30th of AngusL ihe day ** no- 
minated in the hono/' The various 
patriotic regiments may be said to 
have been all ciadbicg togeihei^ 
for though th^ had many colo- 
nels tliey had nut one tsRor — and 
the particulars of an arrangement 
arc given, by which breeches seem 
to have been handed out to the of- 
ficers according to a principle of pro- 
portion which we dare say was miite 
e(juitable — ^but not until the fiieungs 
of Colonel Hippiblcy seem to have been 
greatly harassed. These detaOs may 
be said, with or without a pun, to 
have been uniformly aifecting^and 
the Colonel exhibits tbroughont them 
all great magnanimity of character. 
After rigging out the rifle-corps, Mr 
Ksclaile, army clotliier and tailor, be- 
gan to shew the white feather ; and 
distrusting the guarantee of Don Men- 
dez, laid the fame; fhToar, and pro- 
fit, (such are Cornel Hippistey's 
words) likely to arise fVom an order 
60 extensive/' on the shoifiders of Mr 
Doolan, who be^n cutting emt and 
stitching uway wifii all the alacrity of 
a true tailor. It was now high time 


CScpt* 

trusted with the money thus eol« 
lected— -and engaged to get together 
On InmectioR, the Prince was 
fotirid fit for the reeeprion only of 
sixty nwen end twenty offioers^in- 
cOeim of commissioned of- 

ficers end 1)^ non-comorisrioned ahd 
wriUerists* colonel teiy promptl^r 
ditombrnked tds men ** without their 
r end efter much vexation 
end oquridem^ delay, finally procur* 
ed theBmerald, formerly a French 
oorvptte, and a prime vessel both in 
ftCdnnmodette end sailing. But,elasl 
old snrnKMt^ so suave in bis mon- 
IWM, gnmoifireasurer and caterer to 
the let regiment of' Venezuclian Ilns- 
isrs, mtd who had caused one general 
watering ot' mouths among the pa- 
triots,^ by the long list of promised 
daintUe to he devoured during the 
voyage, was nowhere to be Ibund—* and 
had actnally gpt himself arrested on a 
A&bt, ana confined to a spunging- 
hotwe, that he might be safe firom his 
hratbM in arms. The pigs jiid the 
poultry were discovered to be mere 
creatures of tmaginarion — and the 
crockery the work only of the ancient 
dbirurgeon'a hratn. Three officers tuo, 
to whom our colonel had become secu- 
rity for the payment of their clothing 
and saddlta-y went off by the light of 
the harvest moon. The second major 
declined going out — and two captains 
and several junior officers resigtied. 
At lost the Kmerald got under wHgh,^ 
and made Madeira aitt'r 14 days of 
bc^rous weathin*, during which time 
the plague raged among the pigs, and 
eonmion among the crockery, to such 
an extent, there was no bacon to dress, 
and had there been, scarcely a plate 
firem which to devour it. i)n their 
myival in the Bay of Funchal, they 
were not only told to keep their dis- 
tsnee, but absolutely Ihm at firom 
the foi^ They succeeded; however. 


to embark, and the Frinoe, ship ^ next ^^lay to getting some fhiit and 
which hod been procured Messrs whmsjtoought on board, that though 


Thompson And Mackintosh, was in 
readiness fmr lhcir receptiop. ]^h of- 
ficer paid iillo the hands of, it com- 
mittee, CQiUlisting of two and 

two subalterns, the ,«iim ^14, 10s. 
for layingjn wine, spirits, pigs, and 

ther for the purchase of a 

font# lo mess in cjf' tlie shores of 
ViieE^ezuela. The senior surgeon, who 
Osessed that ouaviter in modo 
bich seduces the heart and some- 
»cs the undci-standing/' was in- 


they bad no dinners, they might at 
least hove a dessert— and continued 
their voyage, passing by Antigua, till 
they east an^or off St Bartholomew,, 
snolanded at the town of Gustavia. 

the run from Madeira, great 
toftoiborduiauon prevailed on beard — 
the junior officers were ..perpetually 
quarrelling— and one of them being 
brought to a .court-martial, was found 
guilty of theft— sentenced to be dis- 
misiied tlie society of his broiher offi- 
ccis— and on landing on tlic<^Spanish 



}S1».3 Brian and Bermudess* 


main^ to be turned to die right about. 
At Gufitaviu the oti[icer$ appear in uni* 
form, and the sokLera, as might bare 
been expected, prove extremely ^u- 
blesome imd riotous amoag thernttites. 
The Prince arrives at the island tirith 
colonel Wilson and hia troops on 
board, and also the Brit^nniu iv^li 
colonel Gilniour and the artille^*- 
but oil the different hotqnels between 
whom indeed it appears that there was 
little cordiality before they left Eng- 
land, are all exceeding shy and testy, 
and indeed beliave more like so many 
big lads for the first time in a boll* 
room, and quarrelling about the places 
of their partners, man 'middlc>aged 
and indeed cldoirl^ gentlemen, go- 
ing to deliver an immense continent 
ftom the yoke of oppression. Here a 
very S|>lendid ball was given by his 
Excellency the Governor to the patriot 
officers, at which, we are informed, 
colonel Wilson and Gilmour, in imi- 
tation of a Frenchman Wfio wt>rcor-^ 
dvrs on his breast, also appeared with 
dazzling appendages of a like kind, 
but by wlunii 1)estQWcd, and by what 
services acquired, the honest colonel 
Hijipisley professes hih entirti ignor- 
ance. On this Ueutciuut- colonel Eng- 
lish, who seems to be a bit of a wag, 
hinted, that hod we kitown that the 
production of a something at tlie but- 
ton-hole would have been uniform, 
the whole of the remaining British 
officers nnght have sported a dOttbloon 
suai>ended at their boroiu. If its ap- 
peal aiici* Uiore ueuld not lia'i'e udded 
to tluir luuk and dignity, it would 
howiver have added to Uieir credit, 
and have convinced the good tevcrn- 
keepers in Gustavia, that tlieir guests, 
as fur as the doubloons would go, were 
trust-worthy/' 

From tile time of their leaving St 
Diirthtilpmew’s to the meeting with 
fuhuiralBi ion’s (the patriot udmiriil,) 
bquadron in the Orinoco, we have no- 
thing but accounts of duelA,«^uti* 
itiea— and desertions — in one of whidi 
no less ilian forty men abandoned the 
cause. Ill addition to all these evils, 
the brackish water of the Orinoco made 
all the men ill— so tliat the few men 
who were left Udongiiig to expe- 
dition were feeble and dbipirited, os 
well as^undiscipliiied, ignonutr, and hy 
the oars with each other. 'Ihe 
disastrous issue was at hand. We 
huvt‘ now gone over, as rapully as we 
could, ^0 pages of colonel idippudey’s 


narrative. «An» tumm 

iuiig like a 

ing perrons, «f vvb(MI'«itel*lNiapi 
to hear— die .admirafs audgetlteftrdto 
the patriot cause. 

His exccllcney. Law Btioo. admUsf 
die Venesaelisn navy, and of die coast be- 
tween the river Amazon and the Gulf of 
Florida, captaiB-gBheral and commaiMier- 
in-chief of the naval zepublic, is a native of 
the hlaud of Curocao ; in stature about five 
feet live inches $ thin make < his limbs firm, 
and wdl put together ; rather a roaud fkee, 
much suD-bumt, and pitted with a few 
marks of smuU-pox ; short black hair, dark 
penetrating ayes, and good teeth ; a jewidi 
cast ef countenance, which, liowcver, w ren- 
dered more expressive of his real utuaSion 
by the full muataohio which he wean on lus 
upper lip In person and manner he dis- 
puya a good deal of ease, and on a first ap- 
earance be is even rather prepobsessing ; 
e speaks Knghsh, and understands it well ; 
he is as good a Frenchman ab he is a Sjpa- 
niaid, and speaks the latter tongue with 
^ true Castilian ptonunrialion.** 

Pioceciling up the river, at Angus- 
turn, Colonel liippisicy and Colonel 
Wilson of the Keil Hossars, with the 
officer;^, were entertained at diimcT by 
Genual Bermudez, whom, with the 
governor, be thub diewribes. 

Bermudez is one of the olde<it, as wvU 
os the best, generals the patriot army pos- 
sess. He is about thirty years of age, near- 
• ly six feet high, rather tliin, but strong and 
mascolar In his limbs. Ua is to 

have been bom in tlie district of Barcelona, 
of a brown am:p1exion, rouml face, dark 
eyes, and hair so dark as to be alnio'^t bLick; 
at certain times a degree oi feroaty Ib visi- 
ble in his ifioks, which is anq^tmenud by his 
very long .tnd dark niustacbiost which re- 
luind the observer that he am oCt ab well as 
look savagely, esjierially when his mode of 
retaliation at the siege of Barcelona, and at 
Old Guj'ana, is eemenibered. 

General Bsmmdez -can also asbuire the 
appearance of humanity, luadncss, and po- 
hteness ; and I was pleaded with him when 
he sot up from table, whidi 1 imderbtood 
he 0^ so ^y, to t ||ive time ibr the Urge 
bjiU.in Which^ had dined to be prepared 
Ibr a ball. The governor of Angustura 
(general of brigade MoatiUo) has one of the 
UWbt prqMwassbig ooantenances overseen. 
In ftature he is about five feet seven inches. 
Stout and wall made* ctear brown comjilcx- 
ioa, and dark liairi kis eyes, although ra- 
ther Muall, are black, and uiemost bnlliant, 
and perhapsthe most soft and playful thatever 
wecesBenintbaheadofman. MontUlois bravo 
lOafiuilt; by^ birth he is a Caiacarian ; he 
possesses humaaity, and harbours not the 
anallest tinttuie of jealousy or rtbcntnient. 
He is %grcat favourite with the general in 
chief, Bohvar, and is about twcnty-bcven 




commenced his potatljoni 
cte'Kfler mM-diiy. Whm he appei^ j|t 
General Betoodez^Si althou^ t haa' 
soen him ftnr « fav Khtnuttm to 

the stroety yet lie alKfiek me m beiiig dnink 
when he ceme to tahHk 

A most disagreeable but sohietvhat 
ludicrous misunderstiUiidmg took place, 
inamediately a!ter diiiner, between our 
author and Montillo. Our author iti« 
advertently turned hie back on the 
governor, wbo took it so much indodn. 
geon, that after varioue manoeuvres 
and much play at cross iMxrpOsia, the 
colonel bad hie eabre taken fkom Mm, 
and was himself put under arrest; The 
true cause of all this rumras is not 
very apparent — but wo shall charita- 
))ly Guppose that Montillo was, acoord- 


Easy Eatl tH Gusta/Dta. [Sept. 

i^ his person colonrl commandant with his dignity, 
that he absolutely formed tlie idea of 
giving, undor these iropo^We cir- 
dinmtBnces; a grand dinner '! 1 
** HoweyWf on oeoond thoughts, having 
cotoj^ted tlto ei|MH^ and turned my 
tho^ts aarioi^y to the tstteutostaneek in 
which we stood* the ccooondcsl idea pre- 
lented itaetf, wliother I not betttor fdve 
a ball instosd ef a dtousr. To the latter 
the ladtes^ this Oly could be invited>«>4ihc 
gnhd council 0 toe the native 

offim and to the gatruKMwand 

our toother coUaettrymen to Colonel Wilson^ 
eoxp^all all mkht partake of such an en* 
tertaintnent, kttil be&leB the cost, the risk 
of a drunken at dtoner be thus a*> 
vouted.” 

At this ball the only ladies who did 
not attend wore (he wife of lieut- 
enatit-coloncl Jiookc ahd two French 
girls of rospt^tability.** Those who 
(Ud attend, were ladies whose virtue 
was not so impregnable as either Gib- 


ing to his usual custom, dtunk-^-and V “ « , 

tliat colonel Ilippisley hOag quite to- 
norant of the kn^, rnd\t « A 


too much given to ride i horse some- 
wliat liigher than those used' In the 
cavalry, uninteutionaUy exasperated 
the punctilious Spaniard by his provok* 
ing bimplicitye NeSet mormng, how- 
ever, the govemcar, like a worthy To- 
per, repented him of the arrest-HiBd 
not only became reconciled to ctdonel 
Ilippisley, but embraced him most fra- 
tei iiaily, and insisted on his taking Up 
his lodgings in the govemment-hoi^. 
The progress and termination of this 
<]uarrel, so influential on the destinies 
of Spanish Americ^ are described by 
colonel Ilippisley in a unumer worthy, 
of thdr vim iin^tance:*^and so is the 
subsequent departure of Berxnudeaand 
Montillo for Guyana, leaving him and 
liis brother omcers of the diflhrent 
Hussar regiments all at' loggerheads 
with each other ; and as as we 
muy judge by their hehaviout, totally 
indiflerent to the cause in whidi. 
had embarked. , '' 

To comfort the Colonel under oD 
his embarrasRincnts, Boliyar confljem-* , 
ed the rank origindly guaranteed ' to 
him by Don Mendes, and “ be 
peared in the geuml orders of 
day (See Appem^ marked R) al 
colonel cominand^.^' But^hs! 


'were broken into sans ceremonie, in 
order to attaulc the porter, wine, and 
S^iirits, and the whole was drunk off 
without rule or decorum/' Colonel 
Ilippisley, who, as colonel command- 
cut, led off the first dance with a lady 
wliose motto was "lilxsrty, imle|>end« 
ence, and cipudity,” fncetiously in- 
forms US, that lunct' the revolution and 
taking oftlie city of Aiigustura, the good 
IWres had not been called upou to 
perform the solemnization of the mor- 
nage ceremony. The loving and hap- 
py couples whcfm fancy, choice, or 
persuasion, had joined toother, were 
perfectly contented in their uncen iuo- 
nious union with one another, aiul if 
ever matrimony even entered their 
heads, it was merely momentary, and 
^ a matter that could either be dis- 
pensed with wholly, or postponed to 
another more fit and propitious opjior- 
tunity/* 

It doea not appear that this sort of 

proiMjmms daiudng improved the 
moralffwf (he officers so much as Co- 
tonel Hipmsley probably anticipated, 
and the fiBowing statement or that 
&ct is undoubtedly very pictur^ue. 

** la the intasm* some of the officers and 
others hod .behaved Chenuclves most unwar- 


■amrf. tkp Win aiSEra tSw -Wintebly ; notice was Obliged to be taken of 

were the 200 I*fOi^l»ed to hto,, ^ .na Moatiflo dicwed that he 

ou )u» A^Bturj or good tatm <u»4 ^■eliag, 

«^e to hit nteli. Not a b)t of which 1 otMened^moteMlmtanin. 
that was eatable, and the rum sent h^itant of the same house with him. Yet 
all who drank it . to Pluto ! Sirunge dronkenaess was his foible, and I bcheva 
as it ,may bccm, so dated was ^tSe he never went to bed without liis.fuU doie. 



1810-3 Cohnel HippisUy obliged to tell hit 4^ 


At night when he came home (for he was 
generdly on one visit or anotlicr) a Ufgc 
tub, containing as much water as would 
take liitn above his middle, was in readi- 
nen for him, into which he would jump, 
and remain for a quarter of an hour, on 
coming out be wipra dr^, and wrapped in 
his dressing-gown go tn his hammock, where 
he swong until sunnse. The bath was a- 
gain resorted to^ and he dressed and rode 
out, and transacted what business was re- 
quired of him. He is a peat hivouiitc 
with Bolivar* who knows fam to brave 
and trust-worthy, but laments the attach* 
nient whirh he undwtunately has to liquor 
of any kind that he can get’* 

People may for a while dance away 
care — but wc suspect that under the 
Mowing circumstances, balls and as- 
aeinblics must, at last^ have been ra* 
tlier thinly attended. 

** I again made application for money, 
and urged it with every possible cscerdon, 
particularly when I found tliai the ofBceiv 
were soiling even their clothing, to obtain it 
for absolutely necesaary expenses." 1 was*^ 
assured by the intendant general that every 
endeavour to obtain a supply should be 
made, and he undertook to promise that 
scmic pay diould be fnrtihconiing before we 
left Angustura- I had been obliged to 
part with many of niy own articles, some of 
which were indeed superduous, in order to 
meet my immediate V ants. All my blan- 
kets, save one, my cot, cabin .lamps, some 
plain clothing, and other articles, my mi^- 
tec tailor's wife disposed of for me, and I 
obtained in cash about 100 dollars. I was 
now able to procure some piovibions more 
nutritious and congenial to my taste; for 
altliQugli I was not M) ill as Co prevent me 
from ruling and going my daily roimds, yet 

1 waft feeble iuid debiliw^ from the abao« 
lute want of ptopor food, nor could 1 ever 
establidi a repilur and general mess for 
the officers with every exertion for thitf 
purpose. Bocf soup, and stewed bc<'f, with- 
out vegetables, nte, pepper, and aal^ were 
in reality so bad and unwlKilesome for con- 
tinual dice, that both officers and men flelt 
the ill edects ; and as ihcaUowance of rum, 
bod and pernicious os it eiddently wasy was 
indispensable to mix with the water m 
Orinoco to soAen its quality, kill tlie .tid- 
lualculsD, and take off the efiects of the mi^ 
neral poison with whirii it was impnegnatody^ 
we suftVred much from onr beverage as well 
08 from our meat. The water itself is a 
strong purgative ; and, if used without pass- 
ing it through a filtering stcMc, will cause 
violent spasms in the bmls, bring on 
dysenteiy and aB its coocomitaut miseries.*’ 

At 1^ the British^ when ^1e3 on 
to swear allegiance to the repuhlic, 
positively reAiseO, unlcoa paid libe sti- 
pulated 80 dollars — ^auAmany of them 
were in jconscquence disarmed. — Order 


the money, which tiih CoiSqll^fw ''g 
few days raised by a fi>roed Joaii^lM 
Just as the troops were expemg their 
arrears, an unexpected order was is- 
sued to delay the payment till within 
a few days of their intended embark- 
ation ior the river Apurc. The udon- 
el at first supposed that Montillo was 
drunk when nc issued this arbitrary 
order on the nvihans fiir the money-— 
and that on getting sober, he cam- 
mauded its restitution. But the ap- 
proach of a British vcssil with clotli- 
ing^ equipments, and iim-ssanes for 
10,000 men, soon solved the difficul- 
ty — and Montillo looked on his dol- 
as saved. 

The governor had issued, it seems, 
his orders to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the eighth year of their i«- 
depenaencet^^^ffod after describing the 
.^l^d military procession to the church, 
Hippisley indulges himself in 
Ine ibllowmg desci iptiou. We could 
p^on the coarse and vulgar spirit of 
iiis picture of that famous ball — but 
nobi^y will pardon tlm irreverent 
tone in which he speaks of the mys- 
teries of the Uomaii Catholic religion. 
Nothing was more disgraceful to the 
duiracter of the British array in the 
Peninsular war than tlic insulting spi- 
rit which the officers too often exlii- 
bited towards the priests and the ca- 
nons of their faith ; and Colonel Hip- 
pi&ley, whom we, nevertheless, he- 
iiere to be a worthy and enterprising 
man, makes himself more contempt- 
ible in the Mowing passage than any 
of those yfhxm religion Ite there «u 
tempts to ridicule with all tli ignor- 
ance and oil the grossiiess of a bufiuoii. 

** Having taken his seat on die left of 
the altar, on the outride of die railing, with 
the colonel of the ragiment de Valerosa on 
his right, I was ;^ced next $ and Colonel 
Eng]^ and the eolond of artillery, die 
tblaiiti of mama, and ColonriTVilson cd 
ffie hussara, took their appropriate sti- 
tions. mass was perfomied in the 

presence of aQ the cfficera of the garrison, 
dvilrana, and a gMat iminbcr of females. 
I was requested, to imMiQarii the altar, and 
so was Colondl Where, having 

cushion placed to knerii upon, we wise pray- 
ed ever Iw the patriot bishop andweceivea 
m qirialffiog of the holy water. I pereeived 
the Hanerai MonffiHo's arch look and smile 
at both during a part of the ceramony : pro- 
bably my eountenance depicted the doubts 
I entertained, of being made a Catholic, 
■* nolens volens." 1 acknowledge I began 
to dunk the joke was going too iar, and in- 



m 


P^ddiUh, Solivat, and Pvess, 


dw fcc Twi^dm by tftchM., The two oommo. 
ly < ti( n j |ii(i lift <feiagt apd doisi ue, howevei, emm foes to each 
ThebMag othw. Whilst on aettul duty they nieet, 
•■d thesgpiibShilg liniid^^ andwOl net in ooiiden; but sheidd they 

noium^m 1 ODOrthted io leeeiTiahAe ctoes «idi «lMlr off 4iW, PadcUltto has 
hettvehly deiie* 6iom an eatihly hanoff ^th vowed Aat mm dt i^hum diaU die bofinw 
oompo^ and xeeigiiation* i so(m« how- they t afi m m . In vetaliation for a Maw tor- 
ever, discovered it was only the pn^ude to niau|r ghwwtirim by Ihaa.'* 

SS* I w. «l-«d rf .n »T . s«ai .ftprwmni, ,ti di,drKiii- a- 


the bishop whilst he support^ the host in ^ jfouj* tho pitriat 3Paea. C^imI 

his amo*** Hippisley HWi m iiith apwarde of 

We find that we must pass ore^ aH ^ WWberf what may be c*dl- 
thc wnmgjing and Jangling page ^ Ibia pewM) narrative, flown to 
309 to page 301^ and eontpnttmira&vea ™ tiWbe be was forceil Co sell 
wilh the fiillowing akctchea of two eijuipmentg to got a passage to 
naval charaeters, EngLind^trom which wc shall ex- 

Dus, «oininadfMeerdiegiai^ts,siid ^ h:w paasi^ that are inter- 
raddiI]io,coinmodorsort]iesMnBdfliQhsas. <^txn|g. 


The fiirmcr is a Utde etiudy ihllow, about ** Getistsl Bolivar k a ntMn lookii^ per- 
five feet five iDchtt inhei^i. wrong htiilu eeemhigly (thoag^ but thirty^U) 
sod fleshy. When drunk he has the MH aJbaut dthy vesis sf sgSt He is about five 
pearance of goad htmuntr, and if ntft dHF ftet sk mebee in faei^t thiiu sallow com- 
plemed con be vuj^ly tsikalive, nide, ini plexion, lebgthimsd visage, marksd with 
BMuimag; if ruM* hi laamediateiy dis- every symptom of anxiety^ care, and, f 
plays vdiat by itMnw ha ia—a faloodufiisty could aiouMt add, despoadcncy* He seem'* 
inhuman aavagse, who eould with pleasure ed also to have undergone great fatigue, 
eat the being iHiMmho sacrificed to his ha- His dark, and, nceord^ to reporU bnl- 
tied or revenee. lie boasts of the numbci lumt eyea, were now dull and heavy, al- 
he has slaughtered in cold blood, niid rc- though I could give them ciedk Jor pm- 
lates, without horror, that fic haa fed on mow firo and ammation when bis 

liuman fledi* He has shown a degree <jf frame was less harasbcd. Black hair, luuse- 
feiwious courage and ^fcwoual sbOriies ly tied behind with a piooe of nbaud. Urge 
winch haw been pccmurly serviceable to muatuiiiub, bbrk iuuulkerchief round his 
tlic independent cause, on mom than one upek, blue groat eoat, and blue trowhcis, 
occasion. 1 was twne in eomptny with hoota aiul spur^ nomplctcd his cesimiic. 
him ; and the second tiiqr pkoed my piatoi In my eyes hi might have passed lot any 
w my bosoiut to protect myself ftata any tlung but theuliing lie leally was. Auums 
brutal attack he might have been iaduood the clietnber vasMispaidedone of tli itoun- 
to commit; and I ackaovlcdge tlmi I Adi kh haaunodqt, on wluidi he oi 1.1SI >iiA]ly 
li^y when 1 found my^freed from his flo- sat* loHed* and swang* wldht co'nersing, 

ri^, nor did I ever Of^in sedk it, or by acci- and seldom remained in tlir aaioe puhturp 
dent fidl into his oonmaiiy a third tune^** for two mmntee together. After an inter- 
C^ittodore PadduBa would, if bt Wore vj«v of noariy an hour, 1 left the ajpari- 
a shade om his eye, he a tame agmsable ment* and bis eaccBeoey did me the bo- 
looking mu ; hen^ nweivad a cut dow« nour of atwading me to the h<dl door, and 
his dicek, extending to his eye on the right btddiog me edfru.’* 
fide, which meau as if ntarang Hmm its Paee’s cavehyato much superior in point 
Mioket, and gives to bia ooutniiien a hoiu of dltess, appeatanee, and gaud condiuon of 
rid and leraflc appeemnooi yet he k fond Oi^r ttomes ; yet I do not wirii it to be tin- 
ofdiesb, and cleanly in Im habits, thm dtadifpfi that th^ are uniformly clothed, 
is also a great deal of gsuenniiy and eOeia- Them am none of U»em so uaked as many 
bleoonductiathkmu* and he k w firm of Bedcu's kgion ; but they consist ^ some 
a friend as he is an vtopkcablo snenijr* He withojai boots, riioes, or any body covering, 
never fingkei aa inis^ « but Im hM hcM eaci|* Oieir blanket, wliudi is the necessary 
nour and exmraga suffioieikt to meet bit ad- apj^dage to file general uniform. They 
veiaaiT on a to and i^ualfboting; and id- alT wear trowaaes* or something in the shape 
thoogh mneh used to aeenea af Idoadshid of bmedpes or loose drawers, and their armv 
and murder, and ready to petom aiaeh are rimilar to the other earps of cavalry, 
tasks, too, when ordetod byhb eOpoto Many of Paer't men are clothed in the spoik 
vet there is no instance on recoid wIm ha takeh firom the enemy ; and dins are seen 
has sufiered tlie victim to be tortuiod, Off men in helmets bound with bnws and plated 
butchered with any additional inhummiaty, melial $ kige sabxw with aUver hilts ; saildles 
>7ot so hui brother cornmodore, who eitos and bndks onuunentod with silver tips and 
the sight of the victim of his cruelty or te* bwftles. 1 aetuoVy saw one ^loxsemun 
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General Paez, 



wliose stirrups were made of the same pre- After the of fbett ' 

dous metal. Many anecdotes are teldie* ledJumself, he m 
lativc to Paez, and vouched for as being an- ving dismounted, 

thentic. Indeed several of our countrymen (something of the hysterical luiid,) fU^ 1^' 
were witnesses to bis exploits. Though al- on the ground ibaming at the mo^# 
most a general of his own authotily, yet he lonel English, who related the ciieumatailcd 
is too powerful for even Bolivar to dispute to me, was present He went up to Paez, 
his rank, which he lias therefore ftdly ac- though some of his people warned him fay 
knowlcdgcd. Paez is self-taught, ar^ no means to disturb the general : ** he wm 
sprung up aU of a sudden, from nothing, soon be well,'* said they, ** he is often so, 
during the revolution, before which he was and none of us dare to touch him until per- 
hardly hcanl of. When it broke out, he fectly recovered.” Coland English, faow- 
was soon found at the head of a numerous ever, approached, and having sprinkled some 
body, avowedly for the piutMiBe of aiding water m his face, and forced a little down 
the muse of the republic. His oour^, in- his throat, he sp^ily recovered ; and com- 
trepidity, repeated successes, and the num- ing to his recollection, thanked him cordial- 
bm of his followers, speedily gained lum a ly, saying he was a little overcome by die 
name. The quickness of his movements, may’s fatigue, having with lus own lance and 
the rajiidity vdlh which he pursued the dy- with his own arm killed thirty-nme of tlie 
ing enemy, the personal conflicts in wliich enemy, and been taken ill whilst running the 
he had been engaged, and the conquests he fortieth throtigh foe body. The bloody 
had marie, both collectively and individual- lance lay by his side, and he presented it to 
ly, rendered him the admiration of his ad- Ctdoncl En^fo^ as a memento of his frienrl- 
hcrents, and the dread of the enemies, into ship and anfeetton. Paez soon recovered, 
wliom his very name struck terror as they ana joined his l^on; and when Colonel 
advanced to tlie plains and savannahs to en* departed# he presented him with 

counter him. llis followers, too. Were all fome teiy nuc horses ftom his own stud, 
so many Paezes, looking up to thev general I fo^l trespass on my reader's attention 
.'is a sufierior being, to whose mandate up- a few minutes more, whilst I relate another 
wards nf four tliousaod brave men paid ini- anecdote of this man. Since foe refusal of 
. plicit obedience. On the parade, or in the General Morillo to give quarter, he has 
field, Paez was their general and supreme, never been known to spare the life of a pri- 
In foe hours of rest from the fatigues of a soiter. Yet, at foe battle of Calaboza, hav- 
long and mptd inarcli, or from conquest fng been Bucces&fril in one or two charges, 
oyer the adversary, and the retaliation ri- by which he forced the royalists to retreat, 
gidly executed, Paez would be seen dancing he was in the heigld i»f good humour, and 
with Ills people, in tiie ring formed for that an officer who had been taken by his men 
purpose, smoking with them, dunking from was brought to him— .be was mounted, 
the same cup, and lighting thefrcbhspgarfrom The General asked trim a few questions, and 
the one in the mouth of his biofoeisoldier. then directedhis man of Mnesx to do his du- 
“ General Paez is usoommonly active, ty. The Spanish officer begged hard for life. 
He w'ill, for ainiiseinent, ss he did before ** Well,*’ says Pocz, ** ride to yonder tree,” 
some English officers, single out a wild pointing to one some distance off, ** and 
bull from the herd of cattle, and ride him when you get there, escape as fast as you 
down, JM. 1 S his lance throuj^, and fous slay can, and take care I do not oomc up with 
him ; or gallop up to the animal's rear, and you !” The officer obeyed, and wfaen he 
grasping tlie tail firmly in his hand, twist it arrived at the tree, lasting one glance be- 
so suddenly and so strongly as to throw the hind him, commebeed his race. Paez pw- 
bcBKt on his side, when, if some of his fol- sued, and soon overtook him, and was in 
lowers do not come up at .the moment to the act of puttii^ his lance through hiis 

E ierce him, he will, by a cut of his sabre, body. The royalwe, wifo some presence of 
am-«$tring and leave him, until foe arrival mind, said, ** Geaeral Pa^'z is too noble to 


of his people puts the finibhing stroke to 
life, and the flesh is prepared fbr cookii^” 

** At the action of Ortiz, in April, 1818, 
Pocz, with his cavalry, were cngagi^, and 
had made several successful tiioiges against 
the enemy, who, though inferior in num- 
bers, was far superior to Bolivar in discip- 
line and gcneralbhm; but the gcncral-in- 
chief had so puzzleu, matters, and so eon- 
foimded the line, that foe iniantiy were 
beaten, and nearly destreyed, before fiifo- 
var ctmid collfM't Iiimsidf, whirir extorted 
some sharp r^kes from Paez to the thief 
in person.” 

** Paez covered the retreat, at Bolivai^s 
request, and one or two chatges seeured foe 
remnant of the infantry annfoilntiOn. 
VoL. W 


take an advantage. . My horse was tired, 
aiul could not gsulop ; but if you, general, 
will ^vt me Tout horse, and the same 
liberty, I think I could save my life.” 

Done !** answered Paez, and immediately 
the Spaniard was moimted ou bis horse. 
The distance was aoatn' pointed out $ the 
officer rode to the aiKi etasted atiresh. 
Pnez, iu the nuiianfone,. had mounted tlie 
jaded royalist charger. He Started also, 
and ^ound* and in about two miles 
actuwy. came with foe unfoflunatc 
Spanm, who fell beneath the point of the 
insuigeot general's spear. The race was 
witnawsd by hundreds, and fod air was 
soon filled wifo foe fooute of iqjplaiise be- 
stowed on foe intrepid and sangumoty Paez. 



tO|B General Sedeno, 


Eiilr in Iht n^itilAg of the following 
diyamatt teemej to 

jmvailf numhte e&d nding in all 
diKCbOttk flame thou(^ it wju occaaontd 
by the advance of the loyalists Imviog en- 
tered the toiTQ at the south-east eatacniity 

If Uui me the ease, I considered all 
would fall an eai^ prey to the mvodera « for 
of such a set of nuaed rabble no other coun- 
try could boast Some with spears or lances 
pointed, galloping violently along tlic road , 
Others with drawn swurds in tlicir hands, 
racing up and down the whole aecom- 
pam^ by a contusion ot tongues, noises, 
and shoutings The first hussars had been 
drawn up opposite our boats, by my order, 
to aaait iurthcr directtODii, when we per- 
ctned, approaching the fieehera with the 
remainder of Colonel Wilson's hussars, a 
person on horseback passing in full qpcNsd, 
with this motley group at his beds and 
one of the native officers coming up to me, 
told me that he wlio rode by waa General 
Sedeno, whom hib soldiers were gomg to 
kill, tor not doing his duty at the last b^e 
tuught near t alaboza (^ncluding, there- 
fore, that none but Gtncral Sedeno's cne- 
mub were near, our people wen dismissi^ 
and I, with several ot the offiecis, followed 
the crowd, to see wli it liad aetutll) befallen 
the general, who 1 was comintid, if he 
continued to ndc at the same r itt would 
not easily be overt iktn by the ured and 
no Illy 1 nocked up u-valiy whieli followed 
111 n 

“ Halving followed tlie strr im of uUers 
t» the upper pirt of tiie t wn, wc came to 
t'u }rwn, wltn b me ot his Hends met 
tietUrptne, in 1 tnibkd him tor the pit 
Fit t) csi ipc de tury oi tlu Hlditr), 
tlwugh an immense crowd had surrounded 
t<u ill usl and report baid that the} were 
cutting ofl the general's spurs previous to 
his being exetuM. fn a tew minutes afi»r, 
h( was led out by an ofiSiir holding turn by 
tile left li ind, as d gentleman would hand a 
lodv, and I perceived tl^i the hi^'-htbt re- 
Kpect w lb paid to this personage, who fre- 
quently plaeed his own left hand on his 
breast, and uttered some weirds v theme nily 
in Spintsh d)c spectators and soldiery 
bowed their attention and torhcaranvc Se- 
deno IS a tall, thm man, and looticd at 
that momcpt mailing bkv agemral, but a 
thief, or sumcTffher lasial, yuat takm to the 
act. His companion and guardian was a 
man of about fui iect bcven inUies high, 
rather fleshy, plump, round face, fair com- 
plenon, sna most mepossessing counte- 
nance lie ap|Kared m a dark blue jacket, 
sahiei, oodaid rat, wfiSh klaige nlvti cockade 
m ftent, as he wore his hat, as the sailors 
aay, fbnt aoid alt. 

** ThuMte oflicer wbo had before od- 
who had yoine^ the thsong, 
nirfHPs&d me, that he who conducted 
raHpTwaa the gallant Paer, who had most 
nHMtdy arrived to save him froai the 
m Pwf his own men No one, said my 


new acquaintance, could have riiUtertd him 
but Pae/ . It was not in the rawer of tlie 
Mipremc chief, the fnen woiud not have 
attended to him I inquired whet General 
Paer spoke when he was leading bedeno 
along lie said, * that the man who at- 
tempted to mdest or slay Sedeno must first 
leree his heart, that he would answer for 
IB innocence ’ 

** * Pray, of what u lie accused i** * It 
has originated,' answored my companion, 
' liom a drunken quarrel between two of 
Sedeno's officers, one of whom Sedeno i ut 
w the aim, an hour ago, with his sabre 
Uhis officer has (barged him witli (owardiec 
and flight, leaving his division to be cut up 
by the royalists , asserting, that he was so 
sure of bong beaten by the enemy, that he 
sent olT bis ^e and treabure the day before 
the action, and himself deserted his people, 
for wliidi they ought to kill him ' 

** Again I a>tked, Docb the mpreme 
duei suffer tin men to hteonic jud^ of 
tlirirofhurb conduct, wiUi libtrty to put 
them to death, as tlicy may think fit r* 
* Oh ' yes, was the itpl) * the guierol- 
SD chief does not mtcrferc , if he was to be- 
hive m a cowardly or trc^ieroub manner, 
Uuy would vciy soon take ofThis head with- 
out giving any trouble tor further inqumet. 
Rut look, colonel,* he, * thty are now 
dipLising, Pace has saved hull , and > un- 
der is part ol Pir/*s cavalry morthin*? into 
town ' 1 oiterward saw Sitlcno gomg un- 

attended mto General Uulivar h quirlers 
• a • a 

“ Sedeno's ii\alr> were compobcd d all 
•lOrG and M/c tiom tilt man to tlu liv 
troiii tlu 1 m to the unit Sunu ot lit, 
trooper widi saddlta very many ol tluin 
Without , some with bits, leithcr lu id bt iilb 
and rcuis, otliers with rupt lme&, wiili *i 
bight of the rope plotid over tlie tongue of 
the bnrae is a Int, some with dd pistols 
hung over the saddle boa , 1 c innot uH it 
the pommcll, either incasiMi in tigir si in or 
ox hidi holster-pipcs or hanging b) i ih >ng 
o* liidt on each side As for tlu tromurs 
thfinselve , tlicy wen from thirteen to 
thirty-ux or hrty ytors ot age.— bhuk, 
brown, sidlow complt\ion, according to tlic 
casts of their pirents IJie adults wore 
large mustachios, and idioit hair, (itiier 
wi^y 4 >r IdatA, aecordinj; to elunate or dt- 
BCiut. 1 hey had a fewuous, savage look, 
whdb the regimentah they appeared in did 
not tend to humanize or improve Mounted 
on miserable, half starve d, jaded beasts, 
whether horse or mule, some witliout 
trowsirs, small clothes, oi any covenng ex- 
tept a bandage of blue rbtli oi cotton round 
their loiiiA, the end of whieh passing be- 
tween Uiur legs, fastened to the girth round 
the aoist , otl^s with trowsers, but witii- 
out sturkings, boots or shoec>, and a spur 

generally gracing the heel on cAne side , and 
some wearing a kind of sandal made of 
hsde, with the hairy side outward In tlu iz 

band they hold the reins, and in theu 
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right a pole ftiom eight to ten feet in length, 
with an iron spear, fery sharp at the point 
and sides, and rather lial ; in shape Uke our 
sergedtafg Italbvrt. A blanket of about a 
yard square, with a holv, or rather slit, cut 
in tlie cratre, through which the wearer 
thrusts his head, falls on each side oS his 
shoulders, thus covering his body, and leav- 
ing his bard arms at perfert liberty to ma- 
nage his hone, or mule, and lancc. Some- 


tin^ an oM modtet (the 
has been shortened twelve indiaiO'.w^li|i 
carbine; and wi^ n large sdlktUf 
or cut-and-thrasi;, or even a stoeiU 
hanging by a leather thong to his tidev XXh 
getber with either a fdt hat, a skin or 
hide cap, on his head, with a white feather, 
or even a piece of white rag, stuck into it, 
diesc troopers of the legion of Sedeno ap- 
pear complete, and ready for action.** 


The toils of the day were now near a close, and the Editor with his Contri- 
butors were about to leave the Tent for an evening- walk along the Dee and its 
" bonny banks of blooming heather/* to indulge the most delightful of all feelings^ 
such, namely, as arise from the consciousness of having past our time in a way 
not only apeeable to ourselves, but useAil to the whole of the wide-spread family 
of man, when .John Mackay came ^undngin upon us Uke a ^asshcpiier, Grots 
my life liere arc* twa nnco landloupers cumin dirdin down the hill — the tape o* 
them a hcech knock-kneed stravaiger wi’ lixe breeks on, and the tither, anc o' 
the worn on-folk, os roun’s slic lang, in a green Joseph, and a tappen o' feathers 
on her ik)w.*’ At the word ** women-folk,'* each Contributor 

** Sprang upwards like a pyramid of fire 

and we had some difficulty in preventing a sally from the Tent. “ Ke- 
memlter, gt‘ntleinen,*’ ([uoth we, “ tlwt you ate still under literary law — be 
seatc<l.*" We ourselves, as xnafitcr of the ceremonies, went out, and lo ! we 
beheld two most extraordinary Itinerants. l*hc gentleman who was dressed in 
brown-once-black, had a sort of mcdico-tlieological exterior — which we after- 
words found to be representative of the inward man. He was very tall, and in- 
kneed* — indeed, somewhat like llichmond the black about tlie legs— ‘the si]iuiTit 
of hia albino eyes was fiir from . prei>osscsRmg— and stray tufts of his own 
white hair, here and there stole lankly down from beneath the up-curlcrl edge 
of a brown coxon that crowned the apex of his organization. He seemed to 
have lost the roof of his mouth, and wnen he said 'to us, You see before you 
Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, itinerant lecturer on poetry, politics, oratory, and 
the belles letters,” at each word, his tongue come away from the iocuin- 
teneiis of his palate, with a bang, like a piece of wet leather from a 
stone, (called, by our Scottish children, sookers," wc forget the Eng- 
lish name,) each syllable, indeed, standby quite per se, and not with- 
out difficulty to he drilled Into companies or sentences. But wc are 
forgetting the lady. She was a short, fat, dumpy woman" — quite a bundle 
of u body, as one may say — with smooth red cheeks, and little twinking 
roguibli eyes ; — and when sherctumed our meeting, we were senriblc of a slight 
accent of Erin, which, we confess, up in fife as we arc, falls on the drum of 
our car 


<*That*s like a melody sweetly played in tunc.** 

She was, as .Tohn Mackay bad at some distance discovered, in a g^een riding 
habit, not, perhaps, much the worse, but certainly much the smoother for 
wear, — and wliile her ncat-tumed ancles exhibited a pair of yellow laced 
boots which nearly reached the calf of her leg, bn her head waved elegantly a 
plume of light-blue ostrich feathers. The colours altogether, both those of na- 
ture and of art, were splendid and harmonious, and the Shepherd, whose 
honest face wt* by chance saw, (contrary to orders) pe|^ug through e little 
chink of .tlie Tent, whispered Losh a day, gin taima the queen o' the 
Fairies Wc requested the matchless pair to walk in — ^but Dr Magnus, who 
was rather dusty, first got John Mackay to switch him, behind and before, 
with a bunch of long heather, and we ourselves performed the same office, 
with die, greatest delicacy to the lady. The improvcmeiU on botli was most 
striking and instantaneous. The Doctor looked quite fresh and ready for a 
lecture,— while the lady reminded us, so deck, smooth, and beautiful, did she 


* Itjvas upon this gentleman that the celebrated punster of Uie West made that famous 

pun, / the Battle of the Pyrenees— (the pair o’ knees.’*) 
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incident in a bam-yard. Wc three 
^ Teat-rr^^ Cipp^tributors ! Dr Magnus Oglethorpe and Lady on a lec- 
turiijigac^ In a moment twenty voices entreateil 

tbelmy seate4r-Dr Morris o&red her a seat on his bed, which, be- 

ing folded up^-bte now us^ as a chair or so|>ba^WasUe bowed to the arjtigue 
camdt»k.arro-«hair that Lid been sent from Mar-Lodspe by the Thane — 
Tickler lysa lifting up from the ground an empty hamper to reach it atTOss the 
table for Ler acoommoilatiott — Btiller was ready with the top or bottoin of the 
whisky cask, and we ourselves insisted upon getting the honour of the fair 
burden to the Contributor’s box. Seward kept looking at htar through his 
quizzing glass — “ deuced fine wuimiian by St Jericho ! demme if »hp b’lit a fac- 
simile of Mary- Ann Clarke — only suminat doc^r in the forc-eud— one of old 
Anacreon's Her cuitscy was excitingly gi*a,ctiful— when all of u 

sudden, casliofr 1u r eyes on the Standard-Bearer w&, contrary to his usual 
amenity towaids tlic seic, stood «<mr and silpnt in a corner, she exclaimed, by 
the ])owers, my own swate Morgan Odqhtity/* and Jmnphtg up upon the ta- 
ble, she nimbly picked her steps among jugs, glasses; and queebe, (upsetting 
aloiK' Keinpierhauscn's ink horn over an oile to the moon^ and in a inoinent 
was in the Adjutant’s arms. Mrs M'Whirter, the fair Irish widow wliom the 
Knsign had loved in Thiladelphia, stood confef,sed. There clung slie, like a 
mole, with her little paws tp tlie Standard-bearer's sitlcs — striving in vain to 
reach thosc^ beguiling lips, which^ ho kept somewhat haughtily oJevated about 

Bix fed three inches from the ground, leaving on unscalcable bright of at Last 
a yard betw^n them and the mouth of tlie much fluNicred, deejdy injured 
Mrs M^Whirter. llie widow, wtnwe elegant taste is well known to the 
readers of this Alagaziue, exclaimnl, m the words of Betty, (so she tidied 
him), 

•* Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep wher^ l<jve*8 proud temple sliiocs afar !** 

Never mind the money— my dearest Morgan — Oth ! I have never known 
such another man os your sweet self since wi? parted at Phdadeljdua/' The 
Adjutant lo(»kt‘d as if he had neither lost nor won— still gently but determin- 
edly repelling thoadvatu'es of the wann-hcarted widow, whosi f.ici‘ ho thuf^ ki pt, 
as It were, at ami’s length. At lost, with a countenance of iinpt'rturbabh* 
sohmnity, worthy of a njrtive of Ireland and a Contributor to this Alag.iziiu*, 
lie coolly said, “ Wliy, Mr Lditor, the trick is a devilish good one, very 
well jilayptl, and knowingly kept uii — ^but now tliat you gonthinen have 
all bad your laugh against OdoWty, pray Mrs Bounaabout Pat-ribs, may 
I ask when you were la.st bnteir^ hemp, and in vrhat house of coTrectioii 
Och — ^j'on vile sadduceo/'— I suqK’Ct,” said Tickler, that >im \oui*- 
Bclf, my fair Mrs M'Whirter, were the seducee, and the ensign the se- 
ducer. ” " Why look ye,” continued OdoluTty^ " if you are Molly 

M'Whirter, formerly of Philadelphia, yon have the marl; of a mi»|)hy 
(Hibemice potatoe) on your right aide, just below the fifUi rib — and of a 
shamrock, or ns tluso English gcntlenKii would call it, a trefoil, between 

your shoulders behind, about half way down.” ....Here Mrs M'Whirter 

lost all temper— and ai^H^ah'd to Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, if Odoberty was 
not casting foul asp^siuns on hpr character. The , doctor commenced an 
oration, wilh that extraordinary sort of utterana? already hinted at, which 
quite ui^t the Adjutant's gravity— and the lady’ now seizing the tcinjwra 
mollia fandi,” said, with ,a bewitching emilr, " Come now my dearest 
Morgan, cunfr^ss, confess I” The Standard-bearer was overcome — and, kissing 
Ids old friend's cheek In the mpat rcE«ectfhl maimer, he said, 1 pre- 
sume Mrs M'Whirtoe is up more, and that I see before me the lady of 
Dr Magnus Oglethorpe— in other words Mrs "Dr Oglethorpe.” " Yes, 
Morgan, he is indeed my husband— come liithcr Magnus, and shake* hands 
with the AcQutant— this is the Mr Odoherty, of whom you liuve heard me so 
of^ii Nothing could tie more delightful than tliis reconciliation. 

We l3l took our seats— Or Magnus on our own left hand, and 'Mrs Or 
Mapw on our right, close to whom set and smiled, like another JMars, 
windhle Stands^-hearer, It was a high gratiiication to v» now to 
'Odoherty and Mr$ M^Whirter had never been unitad in matri- 

0 



IBl®.] JOr Oglethorpe* s lecture on 

moriy. It wm true that in America they had been%|iAai|r 
each other, but peculiar circumatances, some of whiA m OUil'^ 
memoir of the adjutanta life, in a former Number of this Me 
prevented ilieir union, and ooon after hia return to*Europe, the 



Iwd bestowed her band on a faithful jmitor, whom she had fortnerlj re- 
jected, Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, lecturer on poetry, politics, oratory, ^c. a 
gentleman famous for removing impediments in the orgaus of speetm, and 
wlio, aftiT having instructed in public spoaking some of tlie moot distinguish- 
ed orators in the House of Eepresentatives, United States, liad lutply 
come over to Britain, to retard, by his precepts and his practice, the de- 
cline and fall of eloquence in our Island. As wc c^omplimented the doctor 
on the iniigniiiccnt object of his pedestrian tour, he volunteered a lecture 
on the spot, and hi an instant— and springing up as nimbly upon the table as 
Sir Francis Burdett or Afr John Hmottse could have done, the American 
pemusthenes (who seemed still to have pebbles in his mouth, though fur 
inland), thus opened it* and s^iakc : 


ILCTUUE OM WHIOOTSU.t 


I AJUlf S AND r.l A WT N, 

Fiar is Whiggism” — ^liatred is 
AVhiggism ** — contcnj])t, jealousy, 
rnnorse, wonder, despair, or mudiicss, 
are all “ Whiggism.*' 

The miser when he hugs his gold — 
tlie savage who paints Ins idol with 
bl jod — the slave who wor‘-hip'> a ty- 
rant, or the tyrant who fviieies UhnsAdf 
a gc»d — the vain, the ambitious, the 
proud, the cholc*ric man— the coward, 
the begg'ir, all are ** Whigs.*' 

** 1'hf “ Whig/' the lover, and the poet, 
Are of niiagiiiatioD all oomiwet. 
f )nc her^ luoredeiilb than vast hell ran lioldr-p 
The madman.*’ 

AVhiggisin” is strictly the language 
of imoffinaitoH ; and the imagination 
is that faeiilly wdikh rqwscntfi ob- 
jects, not as they are in themselves, 


but as they arc moulded, by other 
thoughts and feelings, into an inhnite 
variety of shapes and combinations of 
]) 0 wcr. Tins languHge is not the less 
true to nature, bt'causp it is false in 
jioint of fact ; but so much the more 
true and natural, if it coineys the im- 
pression wbieh the object under the 
influea( e of pa^stmi makes on the mind. 
iJet an object, for iiistiincc, be pre- 
sented in a state of agitation or fear, 
and the imagination will distort or 
magnify the object, and convert it in- 
to the likeness of whaUver s most 
proper to encourage the tear. 

IVagic ** Whiggism," which is the 
most emiiassioned species of it, htrives 
to carry ou the feeling to the utmost 
point, by all the force of comparison 
or contrast— loses the sense of preseut 


• 'i’hc f^pressioB “ Thn» urd hin monilt” is incorrect, for without a plate it would 
be impossiliU u> shew the manner in whicli Dr Magiup npen^ luh mouth. 

-f- 'I'he lami of Whiggnm is thi very reverse of the fairy-land : in both oil is illiuoiy } 
bill in the one, tlie nicaiieet and vilest things appear invented with ^Icndoiir and elegana^ 
in the other, nal worth and beauty sccin what is the n'versi' of both. Fairy glamour h a 
dcligbltul uiipobtuie, a temporary realisation of our sweetest dreams ; but when Whigs 
cast the glamour over Ufc, even though it is a bright glad summer day, atj is horror and 
darkuesB. 

** A work,** says Mr Walter Scott, of great interest mightibe compiled upon the on- 
(pu of popular fictions, and the tnmsmhsum of similar tales from age to age, and from 
country to country. The mythology of ane period would then appear to pass into the ro- 
mance of the next centurv, and that into the nursery-tales of the siihaequent ages.” 

I'he truth of this ingenious remark is 'exemplified in the case of Whiggtsm ; tor it^ po- 
pular fable6.had their origin in the dark and turbulent north, where winter’s 

Savage ear 

The I.apland drum delighu to hear, 

Wht'ii frenry with her blood-shot eye 
• Imploreb.” Jtc. 

They passed into the theology of this countir in the seventeenth century ; from tlieuce 
into the loipBtkee of the eiglitcenth ; and now they are fast becoming mere nursery tales, 
the belief of old wives and children only. 



DiHo. CSept. 


tMms ^ terror by an 

UQlimtted indtilgeiiee ^ it-^grapples 
with impostHiMitiet in its desjterate f m« 
patieTuse loftestraiint 

When Lear saysi of Edgar^ nothii^ 
but the unhilid mimstr/' could have 
brought him to this— -what a bewildt'r^ 
ed amazement, what a wrench of the 
imagination, that eannot be broiiglit 
to conceive of any other cause of mi- 
sery than that which has 1)owed it 
down, and absorbs all other sqrrow in 
its own ! His sorrow, like a flood, 
supplies the sources of all other sor- 
row. 

In regard to a certain 'Whig, of 
the unicorn species, we may say— How 
his |>as8ion lashes itself vf, and swells 
and rages like a tide in its sounding 
course, when, in answer to the doubts 
expressed of his returning " temper,** 
he says— 

** Never logo- bike to the Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive ooufse 
Ne’er feels ntiiing ebb, but kee|M due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 

Even so my * frantic* thoughts, with vio- 
lent pace. 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
• sense,’ 

Till diat a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.” 

The pleasure, however, derivetl from 
tragic "WTiiggisin," is not any thing 
|xvuliar to it as Whiggisin, as a ficti- 
tious atid fanciful thing. It is not an 
anomaly of the imagination. It has 
its source and ground-work in the 
common love of “ power’* and strong 
excitement. As Mr Burke observes, 
people flock to Whig meetings;” 
but if there were a public execution in 
the next street, ** bouse” would 
ve^ soon be empty. It is oot the 
diifl^ence between fiction ami reality 
that solves the difficulty. Children 
are satisfled with stories of ghosts and 
witches. 'The grave politician drives 
a thriving l^de of abuse and calum- 
nies, poured out against those whom 
he makes his enemies for no other end 
than that ho may live by them. The 


popular preacher makes less frequent 
mention of heaven th&n of hell. Oaths 
and nicknames are only a more vulgar 
sort of Whiggisin.'* Wt* are as fond 
of indulging our violent passions as of 
reading a description of those of others. 
We are as prone to make a torment of 
our fears as to luxuriate in our hopes 
of mischief." Tlw love of power is 
as strong a principle in the mind as 
the love ot pleasure. It is as natural 
to hate as to love, to despise as to ad- 
mire, to express our hatred or con- 
tempt as our love and admiration. 

** Mssterlesfr pasBion sways ns to the mood 
Of what it lim or loathes.'* 

Not that We like what we loathe, 
hut we like to indulge our hatred and 
scorn of it (via. Toryism) — to dwell 
upon it— to exasperate our idea of it 
by every refinement of ingenuity and 
extravagance of’ illustration — to make 
it a bugbear to ourselves— to point it 
out to others in all die splendour of 
deformity— to embody it to tlie senses 
— to stigmatize it in words — to grap- 
ple with it in thought, in action— to 
sharpen our intellect— to arm our will 
against it— to know the worst we have 
to contend vrith, and to contend with 
it to die utmost. 

Let who will atrip nature of the co- 
lours and the shapes of 'Wliiggisui/' 
the Whig” is not bound to do .so ; 
the impressions of common sense and 
Strong imagination, tliat is, of passion 
and temperance,” cannot be the 
same, and they must have a separate 
language to do justice to either. Ob- 
jects must strike differently upon the 
mind, independently of what they are 
in themselves, so long us we liuve a 
different intercAt in tlicin — as we see 
them in a diffiTcnt point of view, 
nearer or at a peulcr distance (moral- 
ly or physically speaking), 'from no- 
velty— firom -old acquaintance— from 
our ignorance of them — from our fear 
of their consequences— from contrast — 
from unexpected likeness ; hence no- 
thing but Whiggisin can ^ agreeable 
to nature and truth. 


This lecture, gave uuiver.sal satis&ction— but Dr Magnus is a man of too much 
genius !»dt to acknowledge unreservedly his obligations to other great men — 
and after our plaudits hud expiisMl^ he informed us, that he claimed little other 
merit than that of iiaving deuvered the lecture according to tlie best^rulcs and 
principles of oratory, for that the words were by hi.s friend Mr Uazlitt. In 
tto original,” xaid he, Hazlitt employs the word ' Poetry,’ which 1 have 
slightly chau^sd into the word * Whiggism/ uiid thus an cxc.ellent lecture on 
i^itics is procured, without the ingenious essayist having been at all i^ware of 



1310.]] Sit John CairrugU*M IwfUaiwn to ArdgtKim* TUf 

the ultimate meaning of his production. " As the leeturO ml ImH 1(111 
you have another No— no^hough J b as good as a feast^" Owwrtl' 
— perhaps,” Mr Editor, •* if you request it, Mrs Magnus vnOft hsfve the 
goodness to make tea.” 'Phere was not only much true poUtencBS in this 
suggestion of the Ac\jutaut, but a profound knowledge of the fmole diarscter*— 
and, accordingly, the tea things were not long of making their appearance^ for 
in our Tout it was just sufficient to hint a wish, and that wish, whatet'er it 
might be, that moment was gratified. MrsMagnus^ we observed, put in upwards 
of Uiirty s{iooufuls — ^being at the rate of two and a half for each C’ootributur— 
and tlie lymph came out of tlie large silver tea-pot a perfect tincture into 
his third and last cup of which each Contributor emptied a decent glass of 
whisky ; nor did the l^ady of the Tent, anymore tlian the Lady of the Lake, shew 
any symptoms of distaste to the mountain dcw.^ The conversation was indeed 
divine — and it was wonderful with what case Mrs Morgan conducted herself 
ill so ditiicult a situation. She had a word or a smile for every one, and the 
shepherd whispered to Tickler, just loud enough to be heard by those near 
the Contributor’s Box, " sic a nice leddy wad just sutc you or me to a hair, Mr 
Tickler. Faith, thac blue ostrich plumbs wad ostoiiisb Davy Bryden, were 
he to see them hanging o*er the tea-pat at Eltrive-Lake, wi’ a swurl." 
Al^ ! there is always something imperfect in sublunary happiness. 
Bailbr .larvie seemed very unwell and out of spirits. ‘‘ Wliat ails you, my dear 
Baillie,” said we, in the most affectionate tone, but still .Jarvie sat with a long, 
doll, dissatisfied aspt'ct, which looked most excessively absurd dose to the 
small insignificant happy face of Tims, who had some how or other got into an 
cxtr<iardiuary high flow of spirits, (we susjiect he had sipped too much of that 


* We beg leave tlius publidy to acknowlec^c our patitude to Mr John Csmegic of 
Glasgow, for tiie veiy kind and handsome invitation wmch he sent us, to join a joyous 
party at Ardgartan, Argyllshire, the abode of his excellent brother tht captain. Nothing 
but the distance prevented us from beating up those hospitable quarters ; but, in all pro- 
babihty, before another month elapse, we diall muster strong tencath that Walnut-tree, 
undci whose shadow wc have ere now reposed. Mr Carnegie's letter was couched in the 
shape of a sung to fhe tune of “ Fy let us a* to the wedding and want of room 
only now prevents us from biying it entire before the world. We cannot, however, resist 
tlie temptation of quoting some of the conduiting vorses, whidi, to use the language of 
Milton, might ** create a soul under the ribs of death.** 


And ihrro will be \ioifts and liliess 
lieticys, Uiaiiiivs, and f liens, 1 wwn ; 

As toi 1 ids, v\ I r) I.IV mil havf thri’e duu, 
'J (> ilatiue with ou our ducrming {'rc'en. 


And then* will bo chsmplt potatoes, 

And ingaus, beans, lumips, and lerks; 
And w)W( ns, lirrisr, p imtcfi, .uul butter. 
To )«i>t for qonic twa or tliree weeks. 


And tiicre will be lobiiters and partniis, 
Ami iKiih, twls, and luin-iish, .iml scalei 
And oysiiis, wtlks, mussels, .uul lampita. 
And luiorisloi our sotuiy IMtc.ja) 


And there will be kimfu's o' simr milk. 

And wliey bnitli in naiis and in jurb; 

'Bowls o' eruds and ndi cream in greet pintetoups, 
To least our brave lads frac tlie wan. 


Aiul ilieio will lx> li.ulilix'ks and heiTln|pi, 
Aiiii “ 4 imtii, some hcc and Mime cjuldt 
And codlrns. tuiuis, whiting, and flounders, 
To )>Lr\i IkUtli the vouug and the auld. 


And there will be auld and green httliocks. 
Oat Ixinnocks and barley bconcfc too; 

And Mil in big flaggons nod bnynfu's 
O’ whisky, to fill the loUu in’. 


Then hey, and come a* to Anlgartan, 

Kor ys will hue dknetn' there, ^ 

And fiMtin’, and dnnkin’, and rantui*, 

And tt' that drives awa^ earc. 

Ardgartan, Atgj/lUhirt, JOHN CAnNEOXE. 


Wc also return our titanks for a friendly letter, b^iiming, “ Wc of the west,’* compli- 
menting US on our good liuroout, in a jolly sort of a sung, to the tune of Johnny Cope, of 
which the following amiable lines are a specimoQ. 


My worthy friend, and honest soul, 
Aa tver sat beside a bowl. 

Ye laugh, and sing, and never growl, 

Fiae evening till the morniiig. 


O fill another jorum yet. 

And let's be happy while wc sit, 

It*s dme enough for us jto flit, 

Wi* the wee sma* hours i* the morning. 


lt*B many a day since first we met, 
Wi* sodu love, our lips to wet ; 

1 liked you then-i^I jixe ^ yet, 

Wi* Wastle's horn i* toe morning. 


(a) A compluatoS lo Monu. 


Oh Behrew Points. 

•'aitiiil: iM&lUi iM( ft&d cockering up the Boillie with how now, Mr 

itH mitt bfettet; now; will you try one of my pillfl, my 
ne the box ; see^ it has a picture of Hesculapius on 
W it, and take out as many as you choose; but three is a 

'^fasae.' ^ Ism 0i U^Mtt b* your nasty pi^ls, Mr Ams, swallow them all your* 
«^belble ytm He down/* *' Mr BaOiff; Mr Baihfi; tlu^ is a dOse ; was I to 
dothat, 'Bommy Ites might Be down, but Tommy Tims would never rise hup 
no more f and as be cessed speaking, we eould net kelp thinking of that 
pass^ in Milton, where it is atod of lU^bae), that when he come to a house, 
Adam omM not hdp linking that the angel had not finished his speedi. 

Come, eome,” said we, give us a song, fiaillie/' I don't believe you 
Wish me to sing or to do any thing else,** was the reply ; and in an instant wc 
aaw into the very seat of the BaiUic's distemper. He manifWttly had been of- 
fended because we hod not asked him fbr an Article, which. Heaven knows, 
proceeded froth no distrust of hil literary talento, but from a notion that he 
Would prefer making his sagadoWs remarks on the articles of other men, to any 
exhibition of his own. We were now undeceived, and on reiterating our re- 
quest, honest Jarvie said, that he would recite a itoUg, not. sing it, — but that 
first of all, he must say a word nr two by way of preface ; 

Though 1 wak/* said he, in my youth, a little addicted to poetical phantasies, 
yet have 1, fer a long while, been justly considered, in the Salt-market, as a mere 
proser. feimc years ago, in my first wife’s time, when that good woman was 
sorely afflicted with an ** income,’'" • I was advised by Dr Ninian Hdl of (ilas- 
gow, to carry her to the count^ for a clutn^ ^oiV, as he called it, or as 1 
have been informed, it is termea by Dr Gregory, mutatio aeli. With this 
view, I took a lease for a summer, at £27 of rent, from the late Mr Kolna-t 
Robison, of the villa and garden of Zteddrie Gretn, in the parish of UtrohJane, 
n sweet spot, and of which parish the {Resent learned and worthy minister of St 
Andrews church in Glasgow, also now professor +of Hebrew in our nuiversity, was 
then pastor. 1 accordingly went thither witli my spouse for tlie time being, and my 
htlle ni<?ceiVjfcA;y, that w to say, Ntcolma Jarvk, at that time a little sketw/X, hut 
now Mrs Meckfefune, and wno paid the most assiduous attention to her aunt 
in her last illness, reading to her at ni|^it Mrs M^Iver's C'ookery, and the lU v, 


Ralph Erskine's Sermons. It was on a Saturday evening after tea, as 1 recol- 
lect, and when a little fatigued by my ride feom Glasgow in a very warm day, 
and my wife rather worse, that, in order to recreate myself, I sat down in a 
little arbour in the garden — the church and manse, ami a jug of whisky toddy, 
full in my view — and composed a trifling ballad, whidi, with the {lernussiori of 
tills company (and if Captain Oduherty would be pleased to give over swearing), 
I shall now rera (though as 1 find 1 have lost my spectacles this morning iu 


* See Dr Jamieson. 

We have been given to understsnd, by a most intcll^ent coirespimdetit in Leicester- 
shire, that our miAhod of printing Hebrew without points has displeased etinie of the 
Hebraists of the South. He says, ** that he is quite feasted with a page of wcll-prinud 
Hebrew w^c the points ran bristling along cacn jitiet *0^ that he would ss soon sec a 
picture ofsBon without hie heard as a sin^e word of the sacred language sliorn of its 
beams.” had ourselves discovered the errors which he has been so as to ]>oint 
out to us, but scarcely knew if it were worth while to anrrect them. Since our corre6{wnd- 
cut wishes h, we do now correct them. First, in the Jilotto to Canto Istc^ the Mad Banker 

of Amsterdam, instead of lead » iwtead of 

Again, in the Motto to " Billy Rovtikg,” Xo XXVIII, July, 1819, insteiuf^ of 

^p, read ; instead of ^ K* **•* HD* dter 

which supply ^3 5 for norr. 

These mistakes are more important ihan numeroue^ and we fclnJl take care that flic 
next Hebrew motto that may gtaoe any of, Waafle's potent Satirei* will be immaculate. 
Out corre^Hpwdent eondudes his note with thorn words :— <• Proceed, worthy Sir, in your 
tuidextilldii^, and whatever B% Boufiagmay b«i di^osed to d«aif gr say, fr\XX 

sVMa vt'tTFha Hn'arrWi.” 

* V . T • • ""i T S 

t Dr Jamieson again. 
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J^edtlne (hccn. 



the liill in chafing ]\lr roiiiita))]e'B bitcli, who was«worrying _ 
may be able), biif — '* Here the Bailie was interrupted ratbee iij 
IVIr Tickler, who bn^kly ofllrecl to read the ballad without^peefttaftitJ 
t.ik me,” (/noth JSlr |logf{, “ if I tliink >p>e able.” 4nitantiy Jffr Wusih, ’iuf 
put an end to all contention, pro|)08t‘(l to read it himstlf, and this being af^reed 
to by acclamation, Buller of BrazeUnosc insisted, with i.ithcr an undue \ehc- 
iiienc'*, on a Iiminary bumper; and this aUo beiii^j instantly agreed to, and in- 
f.t.mtl) wallows (1, ]\Ii WiistN resc, ami in bis u^utd gncel'il nhd impressive 
nujiner, itad viith much patht's, 


i.rrinRTC »ri in. 


An cjrcdlcui .nw Sov^’, 

Wriiicn ly Bailil Jakvit, n (food riany Yran a^o. 

If that be not a bull," cviwl Odoherfy.— Silence, Sir Odoliert^,’' and Sir 
SVanlle proc*ecilod. 


Ye whn on ruial pleasures bent, 

Itojui idly TOiind m fliiniuur .sheen. 
From John o’Groat'h to ‘•(jutbern Kent, 
Ku *pot you'll find like Icddiio Ciecu. 

2 

Talk not to me of Bnpliton’- jovs, 

It’s gay parade a*;d ghtteiing bleynr; 
]’d Itavc Its iroivds and cndltss noise, 
bor tlie bweet voods of Ltddric Green* 

3 

At Tunbridge ye who sip tlie springs, 
Or at till* bubsex Pad’ arc sten ; 

Ah ! if you heard the rill that rings, 

l*crcnm^ dobe to Leddrie Green, 

4 

And ye nt Tlarrowgatc impure, 

'XN'ho shudder o'er }<>ur drait'^ imilean, 
'Twoiild be a shorter ride, I’m surt, 
And sweeter for, to J^eddiic Grtcn. 

& 

.Salunarket Muse ! now deftly idl 
flow racks liasaltie rise and screen 

7'hc tiinding«< of the ujilaiid icU, 

That '■kuth Uic strath at J.eddric («rocn. 


6 

Bold crags romantic tlu*ncc ye view, 
liOcii J.omond and its WxKxIs I ; 

And MorvenS .xummits ting’d 'uiih blue, 
lirutk tlic fdi sky at l.cddrn (>ici]i. 

7 

Tliy <puut, Hiilkigan, thnndcT:ii|; flow n 
l.ikf NtagArn foams bclv tt n 
O’he darksome pines '.nd 8)*rii’< , th.ii osin 
The iiuighbourhuoil oi l^eddrie Grfcn. 

H 

And ye who, \v%\\ with lity hm t, 

Betire to Imathe ll e air >\i keen ; 

Ah! think of (iitMig Nhilj’ pvt , 

And turkey pouU at I.cddrii (irecn* 

9 

Or yini who lowly wish to *igh 

tl’er bte’s-sjiort course ai.J i^mler’s « Yn, 

Co vic'tv (Ijc n austdeuin mgh, 

The |iarish>l,irk at Lcdduc (trecn. 

10 

A poitlcswam btre icrtsimiin'd. 

The only s]r»i whsrM rest w ^ iven ; 
Between tw'o w'i\t.s, each duly riiourn'd. 
And nuiiicd ‘-till hb hop’d in tuaven. 


This poim lx .IS nppluudtd to ** tho scry tnli'i” by nil but 3\!rs Mny,nut, vdio 
W'a.s too polite to bfiy any ihiug <kio|,ato;y to Bailie J«rs*iY ;;eniui.. Jmletd 
jsbc tio doubt admired that genius^ but the subject did not setm It? inkrcM her, 
^ly dea? Mr Odolurly (for they treated «u.h other with itiljiiiu resp 'tt), isill 
you give us something amatory ?” — I gives, wy moo, too, r wmahiog b i» 
loalory,” ptrtl) tuou'di WhifHul Mr Tims ; — whui tlu' Sl.-md il-bciror, &lpr 
bumming a few ijoUs, and takm^ the ultifiidr from tlie piteli-key of Tiekhr 
(which ho c.micR al)out with liim a» cortawily as a parson carricH a corWriw), 
went off ill iiobh style wiih the foBcwing song, hisey^s all ihe while tunud 
towards Mrs Magim« (>glotliorpe, Mho**e twaiklers tinanated still but tlo- 
qiitut Te.sjM>ui>c.s not to be inisiunderstood. 


iNtONSTAM'y; A SON*; TO Stas MViitaini. 
jffy Ma Opoueutv. 


. I.., 

Yi fleeces of gold JiinhUt ciiinsim ctiroird 
'ihiil bit p Ju Liu calm ut tern s.k^, 

“ I ovely relics of d * — ..b ! il.cit not away ! 

Au’jegeiit ? iIkii, Vs li.-auth s, {/?od by* 

Vo: ‘ V. ' i V 



CScpt. 


' Ittconstanc^^-a Song. 

^QB the ikir maid I had loved would have staid 
Isst gl e wBMhgs of passiSn in me ; 

■ ,|bi the orb*i iSery glow in the soft wave below 
Had been cdbled — and tl)e thing could n^t be« 

2 . ' 

While thro* deserts you rove, if you find a green grove 
Wherp the dark branches overhead meet^ 

There repose you a while from the heat and toil. 

And be thankful the shade is so sweet ; 

But if long you remain it is odds but the rain . 

Or the wind 'mong the leaves may be stirring. 

They will strip the boughs bare — you*re a fool to stay there — 

Change the scene without further demurring, 

* 

If a rich*laden tree in your wanderings you see 
With the ripe tVuit all glowing and swelling* 

Take your fill as you pa«5s— if you don’t you’re an ass. 

But I daresay you don’t need my telling. 

’Twould be just os great fooling to come back for more pulling, 

When a week or two more shall have gone, 

Tliese firm pluns very rapidly, they will taste very vapidly, 

—By good luck we’d have pears coining on I 

4 , 

All around Nature’s range is from chnnges to changes, 

And in change aU her chaiming is centered— 

Wlien you step from tlie stream where you’ve bathed, ’twore a dream 
To suppose’t the same stream that you entered ; 

Each dear dirystul wave just a passing kiss gave. 

And kept rolling away to the sea — 

So the love stricken slave tor a moment may rave, 

But ere long oh ! how distant he’ll he ? 

5 . 

Why — ’tis only in nai^c, yoii, <*’cn you, are the same 

With the SHE that inspired my devotion. 

Every bit of the lip that 1 lov'd so to sip 

Has been changed in tile general Gominotion — 

Even these soft gleaming eyes that » waked my young sighit 
Have been altered a tiiousand times over ; 

Wliy ? Oh ! why tlien cornidain that bo short nvas your rci\ipTi ‘ 

SXust all Nature go round but your lover ? 

The tears flowed in torrents, from the blue cyts of Mrs Magnus, during the 
whole of this song ,* and when Mr Tims, who Was now extremely inebriated, 
(he has since apologised to us for his behaviour, and assured us, tb.it wlun 
tipscy onj^ho is always quite beyond himself,) vehemently cried, ■“ Hang- 
core ! haflipiire J” the gross impropriety of such unfeeling condiirt was felt by 
Mr Seward; who offered, if agrecsible to us, to turn him out of tho Tent ; but 
Tims became more reasonable upon this, and ksked permission to gc> to bt d ; 
which being granted, liis friend Price assisted the small cit to foy down, and 
in a few minutes, we think, unlpse we were deceived, that we iointly lietu-d 
something like his own thin tiny little snore. Mrs Magnus soon rccoviTod Ikt 
cheerfiilness^ for being, with all her vivacity, subject to frequent bijt short fits 
of absence, she evetj now and then, no doubt without knowing what she was 
about, fill^ up her tea-cup, not from the sUverioa-pot, but from a luagisierial- 
looking teHiUlP of v^sky, whidh then, and htdeed at all times, stood on our 
nibltf. -^ipiiil-now volunteered a song of her own com[K>aJtion ; and a(U‘r finger- 
ing the most rapid style of manipulation on tlie edge of the tabic, as 

if uMm her own spinnet in PhBatldphia, she too took the key from Ticklci’s 
ream in.strument, and chanted in redtativo what followi^an anomolous kind 
oTpoetry. 



Tfie Powldoodiet of Burran s a Chamf^ ^ 

CHAU NT.— BIT MRS ^^WHIRTEB, 

Tunc— 77*5 PowVhodu^s of Bin'tonP ' 

. ' ii. 

1 . ^ ■ 

I WONDER what the mischief was in me when a bit of my music I proffered ye f 

How could any woman sing a gooil song when ^c's just parting with Motgan Odoherty ? 

A poor liody, I dunk, would have more occasion for a comfortable quiet can. 

To keep up her spirits in taking lave of ao natc a young maD.~ 

Besides, as for me, l*m not an orator like Bnsh, Plunkett, Grattan, or Curran, 

So 1 am only hum a few words to the did chaunt of the J^owldeodies of Burram 
Chorus— Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, 

The green green Powldoodies of Burran, 

The green Powldoodies, the clean Powldoodies, 

The gaping Powldoodies of Bunhn ! 

« 

1 remember a saying of my Lord Norbury, that cxreHeni Judge, 

Says he, iievtr bdie\e what a man says to ye Molly, for believe me *tis all fudge ; 

He said it sitting on the Bcm-h betbre the whole (»rand Jury of Tipperary, 

If 1 hiul minded it, 1 had been the better on*t, as sure as rty name’s Mary ; 

1 would liavc paid not the smallest attention, ye good-for-nothing elf ye, 

To the tine ^cches dial took me off‘my feet m me ewate city of PhUadelphy. 

Oh ! thb Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 

3 

By the same rule, says my (har Mr Bush one night when I was sitting beside Mausey, 

“ Molly, love,” says he, ** if you go on at thu; rate, you’ve no idea what bad luck it will 
cause ye : 

You may go on very merrily for a while, Imt jou’U see wliat will come on*t» 

When to answer for all your misdeeds, at the last you are summoned ; 

On you fancy a young woman can proceed in this sad lightheaded way. 

Ami not suffer in the long run, tbo’ iiumetinie she may merrily say. 

Oh ! the Powldoocues of Burran, Ac. Ac. 

4 

But I’m sure there’s plenty of other people that’s very near as bad's me# 

Yes, and J will make bould to affirm it m the very uptopsomest degree; 

Only they’re radier more cimning concealing on’t, tho’ they meet with their fops 
Kvery now and then by the mass, about four o’clock in tlieir Milliner’s shops ; 

In our own pretty Daiue Street I’ve seen it— the fine Lady comes commonly first, 

And dicn comes her beau on pretence of a watch-ribbon, or the like I purtest 

Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, Ac. Ac. 

5 

But as for me, I could riot withstand him, ’ds the beautiful dear Ensign I mean, 

Winn he came into the Shining Daisyf with his milk wbi^c smallclothes so clean. 

With his epaulet ti shining on his shoulder, and his golden gorget at his breast, 

And his long silken sash so gentedy twisted many times round about liis neat waist ; 

His black guter^ that were so tight, and reached up to a liUle ‘below his knee. 

And shewed so well the pietticst calf e’er an Irish W bad the good luck to see. 

Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. Ac. 

6 

His eyes were like a lUming coal-fire, all so block and yet so bright, < 

C'r like a star shmmg clearty in the middle of the dark heaven at night. 

And the wliitc of them was not wliit^ but a channing wrt of hiv. 

Like a morning sky, or skimmed mii^, of a delicate sweet blue ;* 

But when he whispered awcrtly, then his eyes wetc so soil and dim. 

That it would have been a heart of brass not to have pity upon him. 

Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, Ac. Ac. 

7 

Ami vet now you sec lie’s left me like a pmr of old boots or shoes. 

And makes love to all the handsome ladies, for ne!er a one of them can refuse ; 

* I'he Powldoodies of Hr mux arc oysters, of which mofe will be said and sung 

in future NuinbcT*^ of this Work. 

+ The SMnivf! Damf was the sign of Mrs M‘ Whirt^r’s chopdumse at Philadelphia.— 
Sir Daniel Bimelly hoisted the same sign over his booth the other day at Donnylmok 
fair.— l^iiiTon. 
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■' * qj* Uurran* 

tmid «weet ;n|}ftnd and Bath and London City, 

Foir ^ tn^ diways ba nuuniii^ after Bomething dial's nt w and prettjf, 

PJIuying;^che devil's own dii^hUi in llollaiid. Spaing Fortu^oJ, and iu-ancc. 

And here too in •the sold l^utch mountains, wlierc I’ve met with him hy very change. 

Oh 1 tile rowldciodies of lluiraiu A-c. Kr, 


IV hen he £i»t rw and deserted me, 1 tluiught my heart was plucked away. 

Slid) a tugging in my breast, I did not sleep u wink tjl peep of day-*— 

May I be a sinner if I ever bowed but for a moment my eye-Ud, 

I'ossing round abunt from side ro bide in the middle of niy bid. 

One minute kicking off all the three blankets, the sheets, and die ronnterpanef 
And then btufling them#p over my head like a body beside niyseU again. 

Oh 1 die Towlduodies of liurran, A.c. &<*. 

9 

Says I to myself. I’ll repeat over the whole of the Pater Noster, Ave-Maiia, and creed. 

If I don't fall over into a doze e’er I*m done witli them 'twiiU be a very uncommon tliiug: 
indeud ; 

But, would you believe it ? I waa cmite lively when 1 came down to the Amen, 

And It was always just iio bod tho* 1 lepeatca diem twenty dmes over and over again ; 

1 aLo tried coimting of a thousand, but stil} found myself broad awake, 

Witli a curlsed pain in the fore part of iny head, aU for my dear sweet hnsign OJoherty'^rf 
sake. Oh i the Powlducdies of Bnnmn, Ac. Ac. 

10 

But, to cut a long story short, I was in a high fever when I woke in the moniing, 
hereby all women in my sltnntion should take profit and warning j 
And Dfx’tor Oglethorpe he was sent for, and be ordered me on no urenunt to rise, 

Blit to He aiill and have the whole of iny back covered over with Spauish tiich ; 
lie aKo gave nic leeches and salts, ca.itor oil and the baham etipivi. 

Till I was brought down to a mure diadow, and so pole that the sight would have 
grieved ye. Oil 1 the Powldoodun of Buf(uu» Ac. iNu:. 

11 

But in the course of a few days more I l>cgau to stump a little about. 

And by the blessing of tiir and exercise, I grew every day more and more stout; 

And in a week or two J rccoioicd my twist, and eouM play a capital knife and foik. 

Being not in the Ic'i'd particular whether it wms beef, veal. Iamb, mutton, or pork ; 

But of all tlie in the world, for f was ulv/ay^ mv father's own true danghlcr, 

1 liked best to diiicoii fried tripos, and wash it down witJi a little hot brandy aiui water. 

Oh I the Powidoodicb ox Hurran, Ac. Ac. 

12 

If I had the least bit of genius for poem<;, 1 could make some ver} nice isrings 

On the cruelues of some pvople^s t.we»’thi’art’#, and some ptople’'< aiifiiirings and wrongs ; 

For he was muster, Pm sufc, of my lioiue, and there was nothing at all ut all 

In the whole of the feUuiing I):;isy for which he could not jufct 'iog tlu htll and call ; 

We kopt always a good lardiT of pidgenn pyes, hung beef, ham, and tiuclivtl. 

And wc would have got any thing to please luiu that we ci'uld vitli..r burrow, or steal. 

Ob ! tlic Powkloudicii of BiuTan, Ac. Ac. 

13 

And at night when we might be h/’ung our nog^ m tlic little back room, 

J tlioiight mytidf us iiure of my charmer as if he liad gone to chnrcli mv bridegroom ; 

But I uec<l^|||[ keep- harping on tliat siring and ripping up of the same old Kore, 

He went ofriRthe twinkling of a bcil-poit, and I never heard tell of him no more, 

So 1 married tlic great Doctor Ogletliorpe, who had been my luluiirer all along. 

And wc bad some scolloped Powldoodies for supper ; and every crature Joined in tlie old «tong. 

Oh I tIte.Fowldoodics of Burran, Ac. Ac. 

14 

Some pople eats their Powldoodies quite neat just aa they came out of tlic sea. 

But with a little black pepper and vinegar some other people's :>tomach& better agroe ; 
Toung 1«^9> arc vet/ raid of oyster pajtes, and young gentlemen of oyster broth. 

But f 1 know a bit of pa^ire that is far he^er than fhem both : 

For vlii^cver we want to be conifortabites ftws 1 to the Doctor — ^my dear man, 

Mve a Ihw scolloped Powldoodies, and a bit of tripe fried in tlic pan. 

ChoVttS-*^)h 1 the Puwldoodiett of Burran, 

The green grwn Powldoodic-. of Burvan, 

The green i'owiJondies, the clean (^uwldoodiciv, 

I’he gaping I’owldoodies of Burvan- \ 



Departure of the Ogkthpr^. ^ 

Afltcr MrsMaf^us had received those plaudits l^on 
exhibition of native genius, the Icarncd^Doctor tto^ewbafl auxtou4v' W3Sd 
wluit a(«rt of accominodation we had for him and hM lady duxiiig 
Wo told luni that the Tent slept twenty easily, and that a few more ccrtqd dbe 

Ktowed away betweifii the interstices. “ But give yourself no uneasiness, Dr’ 
Maxims, on that score ; we are aware of the awkwardness of a lady passing the 
njght with so many Contributors, and of the censoriousness of the world, 
many ])eoplL in wdiich seem determined. Doctor, to put an unfevourublc con- 
suuetioii on oery thing v/e do or say. Besides, your excellent lady might 
find our I’ent like the Black Bull Inn of Edinburgh, as it was twenty years 
ago, whc*ii Dr Morris first visited it, ‘ crourded, noisy, ^bby, and uncorafort- 
alde.' Now tlu inn at JJraemar is a most capital one, ’^ere the young ladies 
of tlxe fumil) will j»ay evtry attention to Mrs M.ignns. We have already drs- 
juitelieil a ^pccl^d iHesaengcr for Dr J^Iurris* shaiithydan, and as it is a fine 
niooiijighi night, you can trundle yoursclvea down to bed m a jiffey/’ The 
KoiiTid of the sliandryan confirmed our words, and we all attended Mrs Magrms 
anrl hi-r husband to the road, to see them s^cly mounted. Our readers have 
111) seen Peter's shiindrydaii — a smart, Biiug, safe, smooth, roomy, easy-going 
coneern, that carries yon over the stones if you were on turf; and where, 
nifiy we ask, will you see a more compact nimble little horse than Peter’s horse. 
Scrub — with feet ns steady aa clock-work, and .a mouth tliat curries his bit 
with a singular union of force and tenderness r — I fear that I cannot guide 
this vehicle along lliglilaud roads,'* said Dr Magnus ; “ and I suspect that 
steed is given to starting, from the inanncr in wliich he keeps rearing his licad 
about, and ]i.iwing the ground like <a mad bull. IMy dear, it would be flying 
in the face of JVovidenee to aaceiid the steps ot‘ thixt shandrydan.” the 

orator was thus expressing his trepidation, the Standard-bearer handed Mrs 
]\Iagmis forward, who, with litr nodding plumes, leapt lightly up beneath the 
giant strength of bis warlike arm. and took her scat with an air of perfect com- 
posure and dignity ; while Odohi’rty, adjusting the reins with ihr Kkill of n 
f.adc <;r Buxton, and elevating Ida dexttr hand that hold them and the v\hip 
ill it’s gnostic grasp, caught hold of the rail of tlic sliaridrydan with his left, 
innl flung himself, im it were, to the fair side of her who had once been the 
mistresv*! of bis youthful heart, but for wbom he nowr retained only tlic most 
respLctfuI aireetioii. Mount up behind. Dr Alagnun,*' cried the Adjutant, 
somewhat impatiently ; >our feet will not be more than six inclks from 
ilie ground, that in ease of any disaster, you cai» drop off like a ripe 
jK iist'-coil — nuiunt, I say, Doctor, mount/* The l^octor did fo; and tlio Stnnd- 
anl- hearer, giving a blast on Wustle's bugle,- and eutting the thin air with his 
thong several yards lieyond Scrub's nose, away ivcnt the shandrydan, while the 
irn.uu rains of the Dee echoed again to the rattling ol its wheels. 

'Phe 'J’enl liadloht its clnof charm — so ** the dull and dowit" Contributors 
prejiortii inr rejiosc. In the uncertain light* of T.una^ we saw the tall, white, 
gho>tlike ^hll t i)t Tickler towiTing over the lower statures ; but in a few mi- 
iniitN, the priiieipid Contributors to this Magazine were, like Mr Constable's 
iiuilKJis, wniiid asletp, all but the Editor. Whui with the rbeumatisin, which 
always gt ts v.^orse in the wannth of bed ; and what with the cares of our pro- 
fession, our mind w'as absolutely like a sea full of* waves, we will not say run- 
ning mountains high, far from it, but a vast multitude of active smallish rippling 
waves, like those that keep ditoing each other to the diore, for several hours at 
a time, till it is high water at Leith. As wo lay in this condition, in the midst 
of the snore of the Tent, a 'footstep came to our bed-side, and a soft voice 
wliiKjared, “ Maisier. Alaister ! are you wauken ?” We sat up and saw the 
face of our incomparable ciiddy, John M^Kay. Here’s a letter frae Lord 
Eife, as braid’s a bannock. Black Ilamish, that procht il, says there’s an awfu* 
stex i doon at the luilgc.” We went into the moonligJlt, where, by-the-by, 
we baw KemijferhauRt ii very abhurdly sitting on a stone. Staring at the sky, as 
if he hq^il just then seen it for the first time in hns life, and read the Thane’s let- 
ter. We thtii returned to bed to levolvo its contents in our mind, and to make 
fitting arrangements for the morning. Tlie letter was short, for his Lordshiii 
usfb hut few words, and these always the very best,— 

My PiMu Sin, — To-mokrow Pkince Deoi’ot.o will visit the Tent — 
Vou.'s truly*) Fife, 
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‘ Ltut daff of t7te Tent. 

f ije iUflit of t{)i; font* 


Havikg been thus kindly prepared by 
die Liter of onr frionc! the Thane, 
M'e ordered a reVeille to be blown 
about six o’clock in the morning, and 
butted to the more active members of 
our assembly, that it would bo pro- 
per for them to start in order to 
replenish our larder with a quantity 
of game sufficient fbr^the encertain- 
meut of tliese most honoured guests. 
Kor did our sug;^*Blion require to he 
enforced by many words: Morris, 
Wastle, Tickltr, Odoberty, Ballan- 
tyne, Hogg, tS:c. ike., ha^l all started 
ftom ihi ir coudu’K long before we (fa- 

as wc had been with our mani- 
fold exertions) thought proper to be 
au akc — and wlien at last we aroused 
oui selves, the interior of the talit'rnacle 
wui (juitc deserted around us. Wrap- 
ping our&elves in a blanket, we were 
stepping forth with the view of bath- 
ing (us bad been our wont) in the 
sweet waters of the Dee — but on 
emerging from the Tent, a very un- 
expected phenomenon met our eyes.— 
Within a few yards of our ])aviiion, a 
very remarkable, and certainly a very 

reverend looking old gentlcraan, liear- 
ing no rosemblunee whatever cither in 
outline or hubiJiraents to any of the 
present members of our fraternity, 
was seated in a large chair, w’lih a long 
clay jiipe of the genuine Duteli fashion 
in Ills mouth. He was arrayed in a 
lull suit of dignihed black, with the 
black silk a)iTon, now worn by few ex- 
cept the Bishops and Deans of the 
English church, suspended in ample 
fol(^ from Ills capacious middle, (m 
his head was a large shovel hat, gar- 
nished with a black rose in front — ^and 
so low and loosely did this hat sit up- 
on the cranium, that it was evident 
there was no wig below. On the fight 
of this surprising personage the Et- 
trick Sliepbicrd sat squat on the earth 
— ^liis rioiher parts jnrotected from the 
cold soil, yet wet with the morning 
dew, only by the intervention of lus 
gray maud. He also had a pipe in 
his mouth— not a long whke pipe like 
the digni||Hry — but a short little stump 
of fiomai'^wo inches in length, and all 
OW^afKinned os darkly and usbii^ht- 
if it had been dipt in a pot of 
pl^ and Martin’s imperial blacking. 
Slow, solemn, and voluminous were 
that issued from the lengthier 


tube— quick, vehement and lusty were 
those of the Shepherd — never dirl a 
piece of hogg^s desh seem to be in a 
fairer way of being cured, in the true 
Suabian method, tluin liis nose, were 
the process to be continued much 

longer. Opposite to these stood Se- 
ward and Buller, each witli his gmi in 
his bond — the whole groupe had the 
appearance of being earnestly occupied 
in some converbation — and for a ino- 
mciit we almost scrupled to interrupt 
ihmii. 

Seward was the first who observed 
us, arul lie immediately beekoiit d us 

to join the party. “ Here,” cried lu / 

comc-s the illustrious Editor of the 
first and last of Magazines: — ami 
here — iKiiiiiiug to the stranger — is the 
most illustrious of ail the \isitois that 
have yet intruded upon the encamp- 
ment of Braeinar — here, JHr Mdifor, is 
the great Dr Parr !” Ihit for the 
want of his wig, we could have been 
in no need of Uur information — hut 
it WHS really with some difficulty that, 
after the fact was announced to us, 
could bring our eye's to recog mae in 
the features before us those of the 
Each u Princkcr ov Enoiisii 
.SfHOiAKS ; — and yet it was wonder- 
ful, surely, that it .should have been so, 
for many a pipe had we smoked to- 
gether in tlie days of old at L'baiKs 
Bunicy’b. But nothing, the fact ih 
certain, produces .so great a change 
on a inan’s aspect as the addituni or 
subtraction of a jicriwig, Wlio could 
recognize in the cropped and whisker- 
ed I^ord of Session as lie jo'ille^ his 
way down the High .Stnel — or in the 
spencered and gaitereil Lord of Ses- 
sion as he ambles on a sbelty along 
lA'ith Sands— tile same being, ^vhose 
physiognomy had but a few nnuutes 
before upjieiu^l to him ainiiUt all the 
imposing amplifications oi‘ curl and 
frizZi lowering in mon' than marble 
abstraction over the whole living far- 
rago of the side-bar.'* A petty wo- 
man also becometi very disimiiis sfbi 
when any whiff of the wind, or the 
dance, or the chandelier, snatches from 
lier the luxurious masterpiece of 
Urquhart or (iiaiietti, and ^t xposes 
to tlie gaze of her admirers nothing 
bat a pjirof red cars projecting from a 
little tight cap of yellow flannel, or a 
bare erunium, with here and there a 
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few short ragged hairs, red or grey, in 
form and disposition resembling the 
scanty covering of some discarded 
tooth brush. These are both sad meta- 
iDorpboBes in their way. But neither 
of them so complete os those of the 
BcUendenian Parr. The cliange had 
scarcely bccMi more appalling, though 
Circe herself had been there to change 
the Han into a Hogg. 

All hail !" said we, and right 
welcome ! This is indeed a most un- 
expected honour— what can have been 
the means of bringing Dr Parr to the 
valley of the Dee “ Mr Editor,*' 
returned the Doctor, bowing 
(for no Engliidi w'ord can do justice to 
tile placid courtesy of that classical 
reverence)—" Vou do injustice to 
your own fame when you meet your 
visitors with such an intoiTogatioii a» 
this. Why did 1 come to the valley 
of the Dee ? 

Axirue 

‘OUM els Tipc^¥ 

*Oflvs V rwT ms 

Why should you think it so won- 
derful that one man should have some 
curiosity in n gord to things tbr which 
all men have so great admiration Of 
a surety, you are the most modest of 
X^iditbrs. And then consider, man," 
added he> in a light tone, and turning <• 
the bowl of his pipe towards the Et- 
trick Shepherd, " you have many 
loadstones. Here am I that would 
jiot have grudged an ixtcli of my jour- 
ney although its sole recompense had 
been this Sicilian vision.” The allu- 
sion was, no doubt, in chief, at least, 
to him whom Dr Morris has called 
** the Pucolic Jainii/' — ^hui surely 
that vision nius-t have been rendered a 
thousiuidfold more interesting to the 
illustrious (ireciaij, by finding with 
what aflectioiuite admiration it was 
already regarded by the youthful but 
stiU kindred spirits of Seward of 
Christ Church, and Buller of Brazeu- 
nozc*. Seldom, wc speak for oiu*- 
sidvcs, have wc been moie unafTecU'd- 
1) dclighteil than by the euiitempla- 
tion of this hearty Iioinage paid by 
these pure and classical spirits of the 
South to the wild and romantic genius 
of the Nomadic North. Hut Ho^ 

was made to unite all men. In him 
Cam and Isis arc found to worship the 
inspiration of the haunted Varrow. 

We were \cry happy at this mo- 
ment and accepting Seward's offer of 


u segar, sat dmA to enjoy itike at 
leisure the society of this interesting; 
groupc. But sad was the surprise, 
and sudden tlic shock, when looking 
round, we bdield, stiff* and gory upon 
tlie sod beside us. Hector— even the 
faithful Hector— the peerless colley of 
the Shepherd ! — " Ah ! Editor,*' sob- 
bed the Bard, weel may your look 
be owrecast, when ye see that wacfu' 
sight — wacsm* tliat Hector sliould 
have deed ; and waesoniest of a', that 

he diould have deed by mine ain 
hapd*” '* Truly 'tis a most un- 
fortunate accident that has occurred," 
said Seward, " ,our friend here was up 
with the earliest, and hud got so ffu* as 
those black firs yonder, on his way to 
the ground,* but liis piece “ivent off 
as he was leaping a cut in the heath 
— and you see the consequences." 
“ You're very good to put that 
fiice on't, Maister Sieward," mur- 
mured the poet, but I'm no licedin 
about thac trifles the noo— it was na 

in lowpilig a flow, narnaething o* that 
kind— I ken na hoo it fell out, but I 
had tacn just as good an aim, as I 
thought, as could be, and a' whecn 
bomiy birds were just whirring atbre 
mine een, but som^ait my haund 
shook— ril never lippen til't nae mair 
an' heena with a or a keclavine— 
and I ludgit the hail of my barrel in 
honest Hector — Puir man ! little did 
ye think when yc stood there, with 
your tail like a ramrod — puir fallow ! 
—oh ! I'll never foe tlie like o' you.” 
Here the Shepherd's agitation increas- 
ed to such< a height, that he ceaswl to 
be intelligible. " Cheer up, my dear 
fellovr,'^ quoth Dr Parr, " cheer up — 
— humanum est errarc — Otxu n z^»i/crx 
It is of 110 use to indulge iu 
these regrets, now tlie unfortunate 
oeourrence has happened ; it cannot 
be undone — i ■ssraywv 

Hesign yourself — do not prolong your 
suftl'riiig by keeping your departed fa- 
vourite in your view ; let us bury Hec- 
tor, and then your feelings may bo 
more gentle, ■wflfo-jff/— It 

is donei— it is done— let us dig the 
grave.” Most willingly,” cried 
iluller and Sew'ard both together ; and 
in a few minutes the corpse of the la- 
mented colley was hid from the eyes 
of his master, by the replaced sod of 
die wilderness. “ And now,” says 
Parr, " must Hector lie there without, 
an epitaph ; such ingratitude would be 
abominable, I for one 



■' , In Jlectora twru^pM. 


wonld IrMii^y it modest in* 

scrijptlo& in Greek—lhe only lan^^uagc 
^Thich admits a perfect propriety of 
epitaphs in verse; but ,/u?tiott‘v ad 
liihores, I shall leave that to my 
friend BuUer, Fpr vernacular tvi~ 
va<pta,, we may certainly trust ilie 
muse of Mr Hogg hiinscir, uheii he 
comes a little more to his recollection/' 

' I can raak nac epitaphs the noo,” 
said the Shepherd, in a low trembling 
key, “ l*Ko leave that to them that has 
met wf nae luss-^i»uir Hector r*‘*fio 
saying he rc&umed his pipe, ami re- 
tired to some distance from oiir com- 
pany. ** liCt hull go/’ said the doc- 
tor, let him go in ailencL — as Plato 

remarks, solitude is ever the best 
soother of affliction, in its first birth ; 
it is best, says be, to widk apart 

In Hx 

Pastoiiis ETTRtcr.xsis 
Fato i’R^»;l*ttOvr.KO (in;M 

Caumina 


and 60 indeed bos the poet 
represented Achilles, after the slaugh- 
ter of bis friend — but to your epitaph.” 
Having furnislu'il tliem with tihlets 
and black load pencils, we left the 
three Giv uks to tm niselves ; and re- 
turning in about half an hour, to an- 
noiiiu’e tliiit breakllisf would soon be 
in readiness, we found -Mr BuUer 
putting the last toucdics to the ele- 
gant composition, whicli we now iri- 
seri, Wi‘ wish the resider b.td been 
there, to see Dr Pnrr’a face wlien tie 
modest Bachelor of Brazen nose put the 
paper into Ins hands, llo-g return- 
ed just as the doctor was preparing to 
read, ond resui I'mg bjs old jiosturr, 
apparently a go()d deal rumc coui])ose(>, 
listened to the 
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yOTA , 

I. 

Cum niOR dndum apod otnnes bv^uscenuHU in rebus veR»atTi,s inv.'diuiu, 
suis. sivu aliorum— n<Tta*i versibos plan niniio iongiores Rttcxendi, n>i!ii <) cnrcun 

exeniplis obsecuto aliquintUium in comoientando c;:t,uircrc visum cst. Versus nenijH; 
ipsi, uipote niinorih pretii, i,eu paxillt tantuin deilUKspa sunl reputiiuili, quilm. annotaiioncs 
(liyoris nonnunqua'u, 4Wpiu<; erudidoutf osuaitundse ivfoTta> appondan- 

tur. ..A ^ 

• rind. Ol. lix 60. Accuratius scilioet Pastfir ille, ci vmnkire cl n'Mjtouda c pat aiut.t 

(:GiX}.n 

F.« fA»>fittKets ttvrk, 
wf fy«At«; fl<Vfly; 

SdoppOTum quippe glandc ct pulvere nitruto (ut cum Icxicugruphis loqtiai ) (mcratomin 
impentus ainistram JiM, ^ad 'guem cidlmeBbatur, paginam ne vel uiiicu plumbi grano 
nenctravit. Vid^sis non senid laudand. BJackw. xxix. fiOO. f)(>\ira I'jU'dcT.t 

dm pttgiriaaA.ub ullo jacuhmtimu la'durctui, in caui'i Aiit Nepen DisserUliu, de (pifi 
Lofra cq|itants. i)« Kepero ipso, quicquid contra oblutxcPl cynici, bermonc iirovcrbioli 
,ut() «lira||Kmundandntriv>* he has smfed hU lieu'un*^ 

+ Iwsc appullatio quani probe cani Scotico w^nveniat, docuiuwito sit S. T. 1*. 
et jS* F. IX apud lIi1)cmos' pcrjucunda iUa dc Vocabuhs Vctcium DitqiiisiLii); in qu^ Her- 
ViB^conjugcni Androtnuchen Caledonii cujusdam iiobllis, Amhixc hJai/ut//, certo iuums 
fuisoecontciulil. Qiudni ergo rt \iri auiiieU cjusdoin (luOqur patri.u sit? riaudont 
quippe Scutigeiifc 'i’rojanonim nuininibus. Vivit iiuud ita pndein Hector Monro . 
vivit hodic, ut ex ActisDiurnisconjiccrc licet, LcopoUh Piauipis lliibliisMuii ho^pc^, d!in«.e . 



1819.]] N(Uae BiUkriame* ^ ' >"’.>1^1'' 

Mackintosh $ s^anyim^ue plures in Scotia repe^poigimt 

dixerim,1bonmhil mt in ^mo, hack'd and tore^ «ubi c^i^a M mbmet, 

eolitflB ejus mibtilitatis desido'are. fonan, quia ad linguia^Scotksvsietthiin imiBBk 

modatius, ** //eck f tore /** lacenim quippo faemis corpus coittempi|aiitis' cqilisdm 
exclamatio, ntiencm nominis reddeiet. I^enpbs item (ut bdc obiter moiiealn) k 
allatis, plurimi^ quivls ciu") addiderit t e. g. Chahon, qu. carry-on ,* Cerberits, ** i$Sr* 
hear (i.e cmdim) «#»” dSneksic moiuMieiBn illud inter transeundum blaitdi&a 

compellantet &c. d:c. 

'SvHK^o^^iKvt quoque, com Hectora sa^ua Maonidci vucaverit ru/acm Amv, pastoiis 
canis pneclaro illu nuiuine ornari posset. 

f Neperi de Baconc ^ 'avtrofra disscrtatio&em cum ipse^ qiue mea est infelicitas I non 
pCnegerim, valde dubHo utnim non v^ieratum (vukaniis quippe annk contectum) an non 
j^etraium interpretari debeam. Lucemforsan voci afibndet quoddeao Christophonu Noster, 
in liktclew. Moff. ib., posteris pnididit ; each impimetrahle stujf It proved to he, Quicquid 
vero de eo sit statuendomt mail prcqiabatorem B^Mmein non adfuisse jure miretur aliquia* 
cum mter ejus Pastoiisw Ettricensis nonien (Hoa&)&ecessitudo arcdor intercedet ; quod 
tamen clarissinium iUud philosophiffi decui pem^gMse, Hoggio quodam per collum mox 
suDpendendo ad miserationem moTondam strenuo affirmante, Josephus Millerus l^ind^ 
sane (ut saepe) nanatiuncula seriptis^onsignaiut s A tiU it is hmg^is not BoLon^* 

Vcrbosiorem esse de qua agitur dfskcrtadonem, nec tutd vigUare cupientibus sub noctcni 
in manus sumendam quenutur muld; quod pndeetd '^el nominis ejiis priBnominisque 
ayllaba) prims fatali qu^am con^iratione prsnotaxo videntur, cum MAC i ptubss Dor. 

K ftnttss dcrivetur, et sw Anglice somnum sonet, ne Maaq^ quidem ipsius (utpnte 
giorts) auditorJbus, ri poets tesd. crodamus, evitandum. /7ie kuig had been an hour 

Lectorem non fugerit, quibus verbis Hectora ab Ajace pecaissum llonieRis II. 417, 
&C. dcsignaverit, quercui ilium harm mVsc L»s tadenti asnmilans, vrmacul^ue 
plane (qi^ nulH non suboluGxit) dguta addeaB , ^^. c km it $* 0 tso ytMrm 

II. 

§ Olim legebattir, 

*A |fi/, nyfitXst AetxthejpMtMt, in mit 
rsia utnms'anB^sfnw 

Hoc, quoad ductnm literarum eartenupie in eonjecturia crittcis obsiwari sueta, quam 
prone quod in textu dedimtu Epigramtna cond^ I 
Kn artem, qii& ad doloiis acrius urgends vim plen4 expgrunendam tmesi facta, attjuc 
ploranus syllaba A I in medio vorabulo inseni, poeta taodim non m Actum aecum legentes 
abnpiat ! Decantatum istud de MadUU Pottir^er poeiUa, hi quo, nuUo ad afiectum 
respmuIlabxtQf sfsstsnXtvro (Anglicd^ Hhymt) OTOtUKU, causft veriM-queadamintercisa sunti 

C.g. V ■ 

Tlwu wast the daughter of my Tu- 
tor, Law Praficsinr at the V* 

nsversity, &C. / (BovEns.) 

quanto hoc nostrum exsuperat ! V^emestSoris iwilMB est Ineths voculam quam sentendam 
distindere; ideoque, roe judice, A1 iatud |NrtMcain oroubue vetenim Tragicorom 
ejulatibuB, i, t, stotstu, srarsTst, kc, nartationis cursurn impedientibus merito est 
antepoiiendum. 

Prima' vociim partes, Anm et KaXi fadllime inter se permutari posse quiii non videt? 
neu mihi vitio verterit quisquam (BUdittMWK) Juni<N|ue mtutoribus fretus, quorum hie 
KeXsXsvif n ^^yvipU CaMmvut to sonptum reliquii)me non per « aecun- 

dum syllabam in KaXiJswwf cxtulissc. Nulh» aoim dubito quin id metn necesdtad, 
eodem quo in crotcrisque ejusdein forinsS vwbis modo priraa syllaba pioduchur, 

acccptuiu referri debeat. Id si non sads plaoeat, icstt, per me beet, ayJiiXst n KaXvistus/rt 
Veiieresque omnes in vnculk ilia simpUce A1 ddmteaiUo uno quasi ictu Caligula alter 
Buetulerit. 

i| Vocem woKrsvsfiiet non aliik occurtere si qui» oljoesrit, U velun seemn r^tet, quot 
veterum libri in quibus forsan erat Teperienda omnino perwint ; nec fistula canentem 
pastorem verbo ad sensum op^ri describi potuisse. XlnKriSn quippe musicoTum mstru- 
mentum pecten esse v«l tyronibus notum est , . j • 

Cum verd pastoribus septentriofialibus oves non ate |»wew aed ctiam touderc roona 
nt, legaiii fortassis aid (vulgatee lecdoni, ut mihi qvddlBEi videtlEi^ nirois aicto ronstentes) 

WUKSVtfAXUt, 

Httc duin mors 9 x*^"rrs 9 more effondcKiUidii^tiiOB quodfUm niibi in lasantem veiit, 
pace tua, iStbnr* leviter emendandufp ; 

etpu^Ttn u* *« Omrrm uorsj^sus 

E» ^arn. fMigas T svrt fv^uv > 

4 Z ' 


Hnc ita obrrexeris : 

Vt>i..'V. 



CSept. 


thSli Notoi SuUerianae* 

, iinSb MmgattTYf ^utrrv* trctvrm m*tb^Sw¥ 
lE-fftCwnatr, f'* wn ^ttyuv itra^ir. 

Quii hie |>detun de tehus nupertime in India gestia vatidunaatem non depret^deiU ? 
nomeQ ipsuua balxiB Marchionis il}ius« quera ducem Scotia nostra paucos abliiuc annos 
Bospexitt «quitat{)t» jam nun(f Maluattici hac iUk discurientia victorem Biitannia omnia 
suaque ipfl&us lerne de^ratur. 

AiLKiditeixit ne dintliSis te teneamt poeiie ^ lonp^nquo quid csset fixtutum prospiciantis 
exemplttm acdiie ; Dxydeni nenpe versus binos, in quibus homunculos dictoS '$VA* 
FieU»b JUKroantEna* ductoretnque eorum fomosum, quiud naminauia de^nat : 

Better to hunt in fields for heaUli unboiig/d^ 

Tlian fee the doctor for a nnuseout dranghi* 

ubi rtf corruptfon opponitur vox h^Uh^ eodem plane sensu quo saiHe populi suprema lex 
case dicitiir ; ra unbonffht venum.exposita sufiragia tangit ; thedactf^* procerem quenadam. 
ut ita dicam, with cuniting (Qu? Canning) indigitat ; r^di aught dcnupie (bonu 

quidem atque Metaphora juxta neglccds) res srarii fsrsan aabobscure respidt, nuu— quod 
vix tanien crcdiderim—>H until cerevisiam fidlacibub olim veneni iKarbis eonctHrtam vatca in- 
nuat. Videant annon eundem quern antea potum plebi propinandom «' rruvu o0erai.* 

Neque n et 3 nnis nonnunquain priino viso tantum non ridendis usim esse videar, cmcceii- 
eebiint inUii qui Bryantii rou alionitttquc d Bcctatoribus cjustomos pervolvcriut; 

quaba sunt, e. g., quss sequnntor^ ' 

Idem valere ada^, cr< rtn /SXaCqMif ifr/;^*4gAvyrwv dieta> 

1. AiS'VOK 
S. rov 

S. Afttyv^av 

4 . IgntsntfiposUitiMriit^ 

5* Lwa^aXltaft^tynf el 

&> hiMrmwrfmt 

apud PaToemiographum queoadam dim l^ime me memini. Hoe ita eiie, vide, lector, quo* 
uiodo ipso paucis leviter inimutatis, vii (ui multum faUor) baud ante triti probatum ivcrim. 

1. 1 lOge itaque,M in utjterum verto^ (hay sc. j. p.) et babes nupemm, 

de in Com. Loncastr. tamultum luce ipsa dxut^ deseriptum. Nimis ibnoin eeset vcrbiiin 
premere, si in ry Jlfanc. Iron delltescere me suiptesxi aiHrmavem ; scna-groicis* 

flLt Uoct lingua anglieaoa, ct vox sri;^*^*"*'^** idesandem pvepiia sua axgniticationo gavi. 
sura esse vidvatixr-^MUitum quippe Mancumeosiuui enses, qtt qu&m fuenut »»* 

fiXaSfgat omnibus fer^., a quacunque demum parte stent, in oee vexsatur. 

S. Kafluvn ra* quid (dbt vdit, jure quis dubitarc pobsit. Addito ^ solilm omnis 

statim diiBcultas 6 medio toUitnx. f Baity ^ thr Coronrr J rvt rtuftnoitt qucni 

noxiuin quoddam animal esse (Qu F Angl. a I/amwr) quis non videt ? 

а. Afayuaav'zit'tfitt quod in Arutophaos occHlrity vix ipse nnigmatum hujosmodi apud 

rccentioresiudipus, Erasmus expediverk; eumanagyrum gebium qunddam foisse haridetur, 
qm jiroptcr violatnm qjus saceHum victnos omnes fimditiis evertit ! apage : non plarct. 
J'go ratvtiyt/ftv lego, sc. AforicArs/cr oio&*«4iUam Mljztan (i, e. well^dutposnl} 

anon, jtenes alios judichiin eet AkCusum, 

4. Vice Cineri subutitoas ** fiMti,** pro Fioertv <hoe enim, quod aiuiit nostrates, fits 

to a T ;) et planum fit omne, in quo autea di leu^ras diciunfuMiS offeudebatur, . 

5. Tsffn interiKotens, pene ad {tteram. The Feoe. 

б. Denique As««r« aurruw qiiid'.pxoprie sit, non satis liquet ; nisi 'per aphasresin pd 

fifteni dictum» quom Inter prospera quidem pupoguse non temeie quivis ausqi 
Hujus coram qua, dum fintu^ fuit^ immici cbuunabatui^ vero notavit Ovidius ; 
utpote*quam 

longar collertamjtsrc cicutce 
Mefixi rnA infitml Cornoaittmi apis.* 

Nenne jam vides, ut bise omnia inter ae concuumt ? 

* Axma^ic ad Apbi Drum; «& Jlgfpliorum, qualem so Xbix iste Oallonim impie 
profesBus abI alloditor ? 

SED MANUM QUOD AlUKT BE TABULA. 

« « , e * • • 

• If- Mr Buller bad passed ftotn the Brewer to the Sportsman, be would have found the 
arch dediagogue in oqo of his late letters complaining of his Lancaster treatmenWex- 
pessing himself thus, ** a wmltls shqodqg at Middleton cottage will set all to rights.'* 
In the meantime, we find him about to pass diruugh London on his way prepared, we 
suppose, in iBustration of tldB .eamression, like another Xerxes with hie mynads— 

vw w«x<y (dilschyl, Pers. not, however, it may be feared, (as we have already 

hinted in our talk irith Mr John ^Ballantyne,) witli the view of rendering it hartxtt 
twttzMg, (Ibid.) '* ' 

The word besides its ohldotts Illusion, furnishes one of those deep and hidden 

senses wliidi escape the vulgar eye. We may uke itb meaning from Herodotus, 
rayzittinttri rv| atvP^vwtf *}vrav rav r^awat, et^etfjnaas vjff ^it^af (COUld there bc a 

more distin^ enunciation of what took place on die advent of the Great Known at 
Alanchester -') i/a nrunit rtig vsva i/tXfi/n tnfn^suavrtg rug avUpuwog (vi, 31.) But we 
a^ becoming quite a Buller. Eoii^viA. 






Dr Parr’t Wig ii that 


These lucubrations seemed to pro- 
duce die happiest effect in the wound- 
ed spirit of the Shepherd. The grand 
solemn note in which the Doctor re- 
cited die beautiful Greek Hoes them- 
selvesj , rivetted his attention; and 
delighted (how could it be otherwise) 
his car. But whether it was the pby- 
sio^omy of the Doctor, or hisvoice^ 
or his gesture, or altogether, we hnow 
not. This inudi is certain, that the 
Shepherd seemed to be amused, at 
least, as raueh as any of ns with tlw 
Nn^ae. The two or three wernocular 
vocabhs introduced, sefiS^irded perham 
some little due of the pumtt of the ., 
annotationa— at all events/be laughed 
considerably every time that Gred^ 
proper name was repeated in any 
of* its cases. At the end tie withdrew 
.irm in arm with fiicward, probably in 
hopes of obtaining from a more ac- 
curate account of what bod been said 
¥ Mr Buller about himself— hit 
dog— and the transactions of the Royal 
Society. We overheard him saying, 
after a few minutes at colloquy wim 
Ins oracle, and dfter three or 
portentous eaddes of returning merri- 
mtiit, '' Od man, the want o*t is 
^ that the creature would never under* 
stolid a line o't, even it was put intOl 
tile Magazine.— Lord seib ye ! he kens 
nae mair about Greek than rayadt« 
There s some 0* thae kind o’ Ktei^ 
ohiels about Edinburgh, that writes 
tlierasdvet esquires, and editors, and 
a' the Itive d*t, and yet keas very little 
iiiair, to ca’ kenning iwally— than a 
puirboi il likewhat I wa8myae}«*--riiey’ie 
bli^ering skytes a whe^ o* thtauj 
neitlier genius nor karnjng— it's nee 
nuikle wonder they midtbutapuir hand 
qV* Poohr'fMfcia Seward, he'll get 
Bomebody to translate it Ibr hhn.' — 
“Oo' aye,*’ quoth llogg, ** gie Gray or 
Dunbar a dictionary, and a day or 
twB to consider o't, and 1 daimy , 
they'll be able to gie him some klb* : 
ling— but I was dean mmetting my- 
sel, he has uacfthing to do, hut to gang 
oureby and specr at Frotoor Chris- 

titiin— Iroft'ssor, they say, is a 
real scholar ; he'U interpret it as glegg 
as ye Uke.— But Losn ’keep us a*, 
there's Tims coming liaim aw by his 
Idu, and what's that he hfus gott& on 
the end 0 * his gun ?” 

iCooking round in the direction in- 
dicated by Tlieocritui,; we deBC¥iiBd,<i 
the Cockney at the duMce of about 

ld0 yards, advancing in a dow. and 


over his diould^, tttwl OU 
thereof, a something the getuus and 
species of which were at tliis distance 
alike mysterious. What the dad's 
that yo*ve gotten, collan?" cried the 
Shepherd (who by the way had all a- 
long treated Tims and Price with unsuf- 
fembleinddicacgr) "Myman ye've had 
a dne morning's sport— Is that a dead 
cat or a dirty sark ye're bringing haim 
wi* ye.»‘** ** God knows what it is/' 
said the Londoner, ** or rather whose 
it is, ibr I believe, upon mv honour, 
’ris a parson's wig— but I thought it 
was a ptarmigan, sitting on the bough 
that there tree 'by the river aide ; 
find I brought it down, but demme if 
it be'nt a wig/' — You md for 
nothii^^ little pert jackanapes,^' Todfe- 
ratea Parr— You believe it to be a 
wig I and you took it to be a ptormi- 
po/^ . . . “Come, come, now Doctor,** 
xnterropted the Sh^iherd, “ ye manna 
be owre hard on an inexperienced 
eallant— Preserve «• a* ! that beats aU 
the^wigs fhat over I sawf Lord! 
what a gtuzzle !**.... Here the burst of 
laughter was sa<^, that Dr Parr found 
himself oompeUed to join in the roar ; 
and sUsfir the tot p^ wos over, he 
begged pardon of the Cockney for the 
hiush terms lie had emi>loyed in the 
iimat jpod-tempered style in the world. 
HedTLtttoite Hill was sorely crest- 
&lleo; but heharbonredno resentment, 
and all was soon peace and harmony. 
** Thia beats tdid Bouths' quite to 
nothing, BuBer,*' ‘said Seward— 
^ Egad^Sewarilf** cries Buller, '' there 
ml^t be a' blackbird's nest in, 
every curl, and % jnookery In the top- 
drisiae. Burton’# is but a bagatelle to 
thkf'-r'* Enoii^, enough, my young 
Mendf,*^ quoth to Doctor, my wig 
was pilloried kmg ago in the Edinburgh 
Eavierw by Sidney Smitli it has now 
been shot tliroix|di, and that by Mr 
Tims, pn to bam of to Dee ; surely 
it is hij^ time to give up its persecu- 
tion.— rLeare ijk l^ve U, to repose." 
“ But boo, in the name of wonder," 
cried , Hogg, did ye come to leave 

yonrw% in to bough o',a fir tree — 
whi^ a dsll like do^ wastott ?"— 
answered to Bcl- 
.Mfiemn wito wonderfU suavity, 
^ivtonyou’reasoldainanfifil axQ,your 
fii^ties will not pctopsbcigi^te so alert 
.on aB occsstoua j . you will perhaps 
learit to mito btbutos thin as well 
fiayburn^hbbm* Be merciful, most 
’ 5 . 
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I gttipped myself 
abottt bat&e in ibis 

beautiMiiii^Qfjrom^: and hung my 
T(Htg on tJie tree mat was nearest me ; 
I mrgot'te take it down ^hen my bath 
was oretj and you the consequence* 
Let's say no more about the matter^ 
tv Mt Seward”— *' Yea, 

yes," cried Butter, ** fin fw »mi** 
Dr Mf^is's servant was at hand ; at 
our suggestion the |>eriwig was in- 
trusted to his care, and in a few mi- 
nutes it made its appearance on the 
sinister hand of that accoinplis^ied va- 
let^ in (hll puff and fuzz, apparently 
blooming only the more rigorowdy 
irom the loppings it had sustained. 

Fifteen years ago, when Janies Hogg 
was tending sheep on the hills iff £t- 
trick, what would a judicious ^son 
have thought of the man? who' should 
have predicted, that the Shepherd was 
destined in the boede of mr some 
future day, to replace ** the ptymiaufta 
of the literary world” oti the head of 
the eulogifttof the Tria lumiiia Anglo- 
rum ?*’ Yet, with tnir own eyes have 
we beheld this thing. Dr Parr stoop- 
ed his anointed head” to the author of 
the Queen's Wake, ond that genuine 
buc(dic, taking the wig from the hand 
of Tims, pla^ it with all the native 
dexterity of a man of genius, on the 
brows of Fhilopatm Varvicensls; 

Ai*,” tries the Prebendary, the dd 
reproach, illud ; the *•<*»• 

vs has been nobly wiped ayriiy ^ 
this unlearned Iheban. IV^ 
with the immortal Casattbou,' fVktta 
quis non amisisse vellet, per tO detd- 
que, viregregif, Teonpawturus," l^a 
we’Vhty matter having been adjnstril, 
we bowed Uie illustHous sebchtr into 
our Tent, and sat down at the head 
of the breakfkst-^ble, with Dr’ Parr 
oil our right, and James H<^ <m 
our left hand, fialiet supporim tlie 
preacher of the Spittal sermon, and 
Seward was still' tne fidua AcliatcS" 
of the bard of Yarrow." At sonto dis- 
tance sat IStnit eying the reinstated 
wl;' undmenhdly calculihngthetinin* 
b> r (rt'graimi oi shot which it now con- 
taiiied; Ibr, unlike a certain paper in 
the transactums of the Ecuyaf i^lety 
of Edinburgh, it was notiaadd of im- 
penetrable stuff. Wenre nmy 
Greek now-a^days, and could not h^p 
Wishing that Dr Search, that tri^ sX* 


tic wit, had been present to whisper 
into our willing ear at little of his pro- 
found erudition. But we soon found, 
that at breakfast a great Scholar, like 

rightly deemed that he had 
something el^ before him than Greek 
roots ; and that the pleasantest of all 
tongues is that of the rein-deer. 'The 
Doctor is evidently not a man to pick 
a quarrel with his breed and hatter ; 
and though we. Boiler, and ilcqtg^ 
run him hard, he at last gained the 
{date. A Highland breakfast is some- 
times too, heavy a meal ; and the board 
is inelegantly erowded. But on the 
pr^ent occasion, we took for our 
guidance the (dd adage, 

Est modus in rebns, sunt «Mi denique flues, 

and ordered John hflfiildcay on no 
account whatever to put on the 
table any thing more th^ a couple 
of doaen of eggs, a mutton ham, 
a tongue, a cut of coU salmon, 
a small venison pasty, some fresh 
herrings, a' fbw FinUan baddies, a 
quartexu loaf, oatmeal cakes, .pC ise 
’ econee, barley bannoclm^ honey, jei'y. 
jaih and marmalade; so' that one's 
att^tion was pot liksly to be dis- 
tracted by a multiplicity of objects^ 
and we att knew at once where to 
lay our hand on something comfort- 
able. ** lltihJ Butter, you dog," 
said the Doctor, between two enor- 
mous rooitthfbls of broiled horritig 
fiu|)etb]y seasoned under the guidance 
of our maatef Celt, with Htirvey sauce 
anti Cayenr^ii jenttumlum mehercute 
if$i* M^dnO ipso Cri^po tnvUfndum” 

say you, you dog? 

, * Such flBod ft St for dUembodied spirits.* 

Good eating is Jtot conflned as of oM 
ietra, eeutesimum lap^emV^ A' long 
and animated discusaioB ensued con- 
cerning the coujparaiive merits of Ku- 
tuptaii ami Kentish, or Gaurau Mul- 
lets— a flivounte hreaki^t dish it seema 
with the Kinporor Vitettiicg. When 
this was be^niggtO watii little less 
vehemeii^ and Parr Jiad at last put 
his tea-spoon into his icventfa cup to 
shew that he had given in ; a hnid 
noise was heard of sbottting vokes, 
and echoing bugles ; so, running has- 
ttty into the c^n air, we beheld a 
sight worthy of the tnoimtaiDB. . Ibe 
^'hope, with his usual flne taate,Jiad, 
% ^rise, escorted Paiircfl iLso- 


6as dw to Bcllerdsnus. 
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roip to the fbrest^ that he might par- 
take of the 

Wild mirth of the desut, lit paetime &r 
lungs. 

And now many a hill-side was gleam- 
ing with his Celtic tenantry 
** ^ plaidcd and tdnmad in dieir tartan 
array,*’ 

when a magnificent stag came bound- 
ing olong, close by the Tent, pressed 
hm by those enoimotiB hounds whose 
rare is not yet extinct in the High- 
lands, and whose fierce and savage 
career in the chooe carries bock the 
mintl to remote ages. 

** When Lhe hunter of deer and the warrior 
trod 

O’er fait hiSa that encirde the sea*'* 

A$ the desert-bdoQ*' went by, 

** Wafting up fait own mountaiiit tW fin- 
hewing beadt" 

The heather was stained with his 
blood, fbr had he not been wounded 
he would soon have distanced his pur- 
suers. It was delmhtfttl to obs^e 
the enthusiasm of we fine old roan, 
when all the wild pomp of this moun- 
taiu-chace hurried tiimultuottsly by— 
and to hear with what energy ho re- 
peated some of those majestic lines of 
descriptive of that hunt where 
Hub and i£neas shone. 

The feelings of jieward found quite 
a different ronn of expression. A 
fine animal by Diana— dessme, Sut- 
ler, if the scoundrel has not, the horns 
of an Alderman.” Tims stiwtbti at 
tills simile, but *8aid nothing, . and 
probably relapsed into a dream Of 4he 
Kpping-llunt, at which thO' stag is 
very conveniently made ,to jump out 
of tile hinder parts of a waggon. Price 
joined the rout is his Surrey cap, and 
gave the whoop-holla with the lungs 
of a Btentor, whUe Seward oouiiimed. 
** The Duke of Bcai^ort s homids used 
to run down old Reynard, brOaat-high 
all the time, in twenty minutes — and 
Parson ' Simmons* pack wem not so 
much amts^ though the field indeed 
was rather zaffishr-%ut the Grand Sig-' 
nor yonder would' leave them all b^ 
hind-*-poor devil, he is never again 
to revisit his aerogiia'’ ^ 

All the. world has read the Lady of 
the Lake, and he who has tbrgotten 
the deseriptioii of the Stag-chacc in 
that poem, may be astured, that hod 
he been born when > mankind were in 
the huuter-btate, he must have died 
of hunger. It may be just as well not 
to do over again any thiiig that it has 


pleased Tfalter Seotfto Stf }■ 
fctt'e, should any of our rcadein be laied 
of us, let them turn to Fitz- James and 
his gallant Grey. Now, os of old, A 
PRINCE 4/aa on the inountain-side, and 
whil^ the wild cries of the Highlan- 
ders echoed far and wide, from rock to 
rock over that sublime solitude, as 
every glen sent pouring down its tor- 
rents of shoutifig hunters, Lkofold 
must have felt the fVee spirit of andent 
days brootUng over the desert, and 
what true glory it is to be loved and 
honoured by the unconquered people 
of the mountains of Caledonia. 

The tumult at length faded al^ey fiir 
up among the blue mists that hung 
over the solitary glen of the Linn of 
2}ee. We found ourselves deserted in 
our Teht. Even Dr Parr had strayed 
away among the rocks jin search 
of some watch-tower, from which 
he might yet catch g glimpse of the 
skirts of the vanished aarroy. But the 
noble Thatie had not been neglectful 
of Us. A strong band of the finest 
Highland's that could be selected 
from the population of his immense 
estates, with many too of the Grants 
and Gordons, eame, bonnets waving, 
plaids flying, and pipes sounding, to 
the Tent, to form a guard of honour 
to receive the piunce, not unworthy 
the flower of the House of Saxony. 
They iraihpdiatcly disposed themselves 
in mmosi picturesque positions among 
the wild scenery round the Tent— one 
band cresting a rocky eminence with a 
gorgeous diadem of scarf and plume— 
another seen indistinctly lying as in 
ambush among the High bloom of the 
heathe]>'-^d a third, drawn up as in 
order of battle, to salute Leopold on 
his arrival with a discharge of mus- 
quetry. Meanwhile pipes challenged 
pipes, antT pibrochs and gatherings 
resounded liJke subterraneous musie 
flrom a hundr^ echoing hills. 

By the munificence of die Thaxx 
our table hod been furnished up with 
a splendour lit fin* the reception of a 
PaiKcU— and Just as all the arrange- 
ments were fittaabed, we saw the noblo 
party desetatding a steep, and advanc- 
ing stra^tiyay to the Tens. To our 
deli^t';i^,.aatonirii]xmnt a bevy of 
fiih' Is^mjd&ed the train e er it reach- 
ed tlie banka of tlie Dec ; and, 4B if 
/isddenly buHt by magic> a little plea- 
Bure-bSUt, beautifidly painted, rose 
floating oti‘ fltat transparent river, into 
which Prineq, Loid and Lady, lightfy 
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ilia In a few miijntes they 
f^bsHA 'cSt the greensward before aur 

John of Sky— Lord Fife's own pip- 
er— and several others, blew up that 
well-known pibroahd (Phailt Phrase) 
or Prince's welcome that made the 
welkin ring, while 900 Highlanders, 
in tlie garb of old Kxaul, with bonneta 
waving in the air, gave 

*• That thrice-repeated cry. 

In which old Alpines heart and tongue units. 
Whene'er her aoul is up, and pulse beats 
high, A 

Whether it hail the wtnc-cup or the fight, 
And bid each ann be strong, or bid ea^ 
heart be lighi “ 

A discharge of musketry from the 
guard of honour followed well those 
proud buzzus, and when the din ceas- 
ed, notlung u'ds heard but the wild 
cry of tli6 eagle wheeling ht disturbed 
circles far up in tlie sky. 

The Standard-bearer advanced to re- 
ceive pAlMCK Leopolo, who, lu thft 
most gracious manner dedared what 

high satisfaction it gave him thus to 
visit our Tent, and ^ut he would have 
the pleasure of staying dinner/* No- 
thing could exceed the graceful affabi- 
lity of the Marduoness of lluntly and 
her fair friends, who, after expreariug 
their delight with our characteristic 
reception of the Prince, and tlmbr ad- 
miration of our Tent and all 1^ 
rangements, witlidrew uxidiir the pro- 
tection of the Tlume, who soon how- 
ever returned again to the scene of &8- 
tivity. Every moment stn^lers l^t 
coming in, the whole party was 
comjilete, and we sat down iu the Tent 
to a feast which it would be endlesa to 
di'scribe, conaisting of every delicacy 
from air flood and field, and enriched 
with all generous and mighty vines ia 
cup and goblet, firom the an&ttt cata- 
combs of JMar- Lodge. 

The presence uf our IixvaTjaions 
Gojsst, so justly dear to the “ soul of 
this vaM shed a calm and digni- 
fied tx^uillity throu^out the Tent 
— and the feelings then awakened in 
the hearts of us all will cease only 
when those hearts shall beat no more. 
During dinner Pkimcs: Lnoyotn sat 
on our i^it hand, atbd. J^jtuntly 

on our while Wastle, acted 
as had the hohotit' of being 

Rupp(il^&liapon Adjd^h^eandtbe ^ 
Thai^'^ llie Prince^ the moinent he 
recogpsed Dr Pair» re«]nested him, 
witlii^ie |host aflhotionate rei^ioct, to 


sit by him ; and Lord Huntly, remark- 
ing tnat the liighrst^f all rank was that 
confemd by genius, took the K(^ick 
Shepherd by tlie hand, and kindly 
seated Imn between himself and Mr 
Seward. Every one, in'*riiort, be- 
ing proud and happy, was placed to 
his mind — and time flew so swiftly by, 
that the cloth was removed before we 
had found leisure to revolve in pur 
mind a few words of address on rising 
to propose the 

Health 6y thjb Pwnce Regent. 

Little would it coincide with our 
ideas of propriety > to enlarge at any 
considerable len^^b upon topics nut 
immediately suggested by we pro- 
per object of our meeting, far less u|>- 
on any, concerning whu^ it nught be 
possible that any ^ficreoce of opinion, 
or of sentiment, diould be found among 
tliosc who have this day the honour of 
bring assombied in this cltstinguished 
presence. It is net possible, however, 
that we should proc^, in these cir- 
cumstances, to propose the health of 
the .utual sovereign of these iAlands-^ 
the Prinee Regent of England— wiih- 
out prefacing a few wordL cunarning 
those romours' of disturbance and dis- 
aif ection, of mad and rancorous outrage 
against the pt^ace of this great empire, 
and of elaborate insult against all those 
Institutions bv which tlw piospeiity of 
that empire bos hitherto beau main- 
tained sAsd balanced— »niiiMwns which 
reach our ears with on eficct of so 
lUudi strange and portentous mystery 
here among these legious of lonely 
magnificence, w here the primitive loy- 
alty of the {Scottish mountaineer is still 
as pure is the air which he inhales. 
Tlirougliout by'&r the greater part of 
these rich and mighty realms we no- 
thing nquestiun the loyal affection and 
reverence of our feUow-aubjects arc as 
deep and as aeoure— -but the tidings of 
these things wmsi fail to be heard 
ivath emotions of now wonder and new 
disgust, ouudst eoenes, where the hap- 
pmess and repose of a virtuous, high- 
spirited, and uuble race, have never yet 
been disturbed, even by the thought or 
the suspicion of any of tboue wild and 
vicious ibcwrics, which, in most of the 
other districts of the empire, have now, 
we tear, some profligate advocates and 
some miserable ^My Lords 

and Genllcmen,-^' is isdei^ high 
time^that these thin^ shoidd cease to 

be spoken with any difl^cnce of 




language^ by any conscientioua adhe« 
rents of either or those great political 
partips, whose existence as such is per- 
haps a necessary consequence of the 
nature of our constitution, and a ncces- 
Bory mean of its preservation. It is 
high time that they whose education 
enables them to look at tlie troubles of 
the present, through tlie clear, steady, 
and impartial medium of the past, 
should see the necessity of combining, 
with head, heart, and hand, to repress, 
with a decision in which tlicro must be 
at least as much of compassion as of 
justice, tlie encroachments of tliis 
phrenzied spirit, which has its only 
existence and support in the desperate 
depravity of a few pestilent demagogues 
—men ulikebankrupts in fortune, prin- 
ciple, and clisjacter— and in the rash- 
ness with which the ignorant and the 
weak listen to the audacious brutality 
of their treason and their bl^phemy. 

** Ours, Gentlemen, is not the only 
country wherein agse of happiness and 
loyalty have been suddenly disturbed 
by the plebeian preachers of anarchy 
and confusion. Tlie Woolen, the 
Watsons, the Hsirisons, tlie Wolse- 
leyb, the Burdetts, the Hobhouses^— all 
have had their prototypes, both in an- 
cient and in modern times— and the 
characters of all of them have been de- 
scribed, even to their minut«t shad- 
ings, by writers, with whom some of 
themselves must be not unperfbctly 
acquainted. Of all these, however, the 
importance seems now to be on the 
wane— and the shout of mlgar aeda- 
matiou waits only, in iis utmost vio- 
lence, upon one, wliom, but aTew short 
months ago, the greater part even of 
these would have regarded with any 
ftclings 'rather than those of serious 
jealousy and anxious emulation* Yet 
it is well that the choice of the rabble 
has at last fallen upon one fbr Whom 
even the rabble cannot long remain 
without contempt. In thch' iwesent 
demi-god these mianamed patriots have 
found a leader, who answers, in all 
tilings, to the prophetic miimteneas of 
the Boman historian's desodpti^ir,— 
Summtr audaciof — : 
qojcm ad perturhandafk Metnpubitcam 
Inopia stmal atque Mali Morea atimu- 
laverunt. There wants not one iota to 
complete the resemblance, except only 
some tincture of tliat noble blood which 
was never so debased and degraded as 
in the person of the Homan €ataUi 
the total Absence of wluch, however. 


and of aU jihat it ihipllet> Irids even 
mote odious air of amminaticte to 
rough and unvaniished ferocity of*hia 
English liival. 

** When the poor are in distress, 
Gk)d forbid that they should not share 
the pity, and feel the helping hand of 
thdr superiors. When the poor and 
the ignorant are led atstray, God for- 
bid that compassion should not be the 
first and last feeling on the minds of 
men who have enjoyed opi>ortunitius for 
reflection very different from those 
which can be afforded to their weak and 
untrained spirits, amidst their only lei- 
sure, the idlmesB of caluniity. But 
God forbid, also, and the prayer we 
would fear is more a necessary than a 
fr^uent one — ^that we should suffer 
ourselves, from any mistaken or 
misdirected sympathies, to leant the 
lesson of regarding, without a just and 
unswerving feeling of abhorrence, the 
diaracters of tliose who make their 

r : of the poverty, and their prey of 
ignorance of the vulgar. The 
worst of all the bad symptoms which 
meet our eyes, in the narratives of the 
late melancholy transactions, is the 
daily increasing urbanity of the terms 
in which the authors of all this evil 
are i^ken of by the compilers of 
these narratives. It Is a sad thing in- 
deed, when the souls oi tliose that are 
or ought to be enlightened, betray, 
on ouen momentous crises as tliese, any 
stains of that darkness which it is of 
right their vocation to dispel, and of 
which, above oil things, it behoved 
them to have rejected and .<;corncd the 
contaimnation. Let there be no fool- 
ish gentleness toward those who light 
against -all that is good — ^no mad cour- 
tesy tor those who would destroy all 
that is nohle. Let all that have any 
claim to the name of getitleoian be 
anxious to keep their spirits pure from 
the very vestige of this de^adation. 
In this hour of darkness let all stand 
together. In this hour of battle— fbr 
the word is not‘ too strong in itself^ 
nor tbe less applicable, because the 
contest to whim it refers is more one 
of principles than of men— In this 
hour of battle let us all rally around 
those old tteuners, wfaiidi have for so 
many ages been our guides to victory^ 
and otnr omaments in repose— 

; , T^b PRINCX Ksgisnt.** 

imgltt 'perliaps to beg our read- 
ers* pardoh to the seaming vanity of 
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recording''* this little address^ but we Wastle woa good enougli topre&oethe 
feel asecSod that no such apology MU next toast on our list. It is needless 
be hecessarv fbr inserting the words of to add, that this was the health and 
a song, with which our friend Mr prosperity of our Koyal Guest. 

aONfl, BY Wa WASTLK^ 

On Prqpoiing the Health tfH. il. H. PniVCX LsOBOLD. 

L 

Look, oh ! look from the Bower— 'tis the beautifhl hour 
When the sunbeams are broad ere they sink in the aea ; 

Look, oh ! look from the Bower— fbr an amethyst shower 
Of grandeur and glory is gemming the Dee ; 

While the mountains arise more sublime in the skies, 

'Mid tliat lustre of mildness, mystic and ^ear, 

And the igtee of the land seems in smiles to expand- 
Sorely Nature proclaims that a Festival's 

11. 

Let your goblets be crowned like the sky and the ground. 

With a light that as bright as their purple may be ; 

Let your goblets be crowned, like aU Nature around. 

To welcome our Prince in the tale of the Dee. 

Fill, fill ye with wine, fill your goblets like mine. 

Till the rich fbam be ready to gush O'er the ^tm. 

And let thoughts sad and High, 'mid your raptiires be by, ' 

While the stream of devotion flows radiant Ibr Him. 

III. 

What though rarely the sod of Green Alhyn be trod 
By the feet of a Prince— Nay, thougli ages have sped 
Since the eye of a King has adventured to fling 
One beam on these hills where his fathers were bred ; 

Like the flower of the North, which, when winter comes fiwth. 

Blooms secure and un^n, 'neath her garment of snow— 

So our Faith, undefiled, is still frcsli in the wild, 

Amidst chillness to biid, and in darkness to blow. 

Oh ! glad was the day wlien' her snow |bll oway. 

And the softness of spring again her sky ; 

And her beauty shone out with the old Scottish shout, 

That proclaimed to our ntooiitains the Saxon was nigh. 

Not the less we adore the Ked Lion of yore 
That alone on the Scumheon of Albyn was sce^ 

Because England and Erin are mixed m the bearinj^, 

And the shield whore tlte dark bend is wreathed with the green. 

^ ■ V. 

W'ith our loyalty’s gladness, some breathings of sadness 
Hkve been h^rd^*-<uid mr smiles have mixed with a tear ; 

But perhaps the warm heart but ennobles its port^ 

When in Sympat^'s guise it bids Homi^ appear. 

Take our hearts at they sue mid the heaths of Braemar, 

And remember, trhen deep flows the dark purple wine, 

Tlutt the Hill and Glen would be proud onee again 
To poor for their Frinces the blood of their line. 


I,-* , 

WW 'Wmst not repeat the jumdsoroe calcasthadbeennistainedforsometime 
tlpj^ in which thanks wm .retuzn* by several ingenious and ardent inter- 
idw our own speech and me SM of locutow, the Tlnne of Fife rose (the 
friend — suffice ft to say, that a occasiW Waa on his own health being 

jibit animated converaarioBb^ a pbliti* {iroposed ftom the chair) and hinted. 
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in his usual elegiyicc of stylr and man- 
ni'r, that the illustrious Priuce who 
liad coiidofacendcd to bt coiuc our visi- 
tor, would be fully more gratified 
shouhl we thenceforth disinisa these 
topics — w'liich, however troiitcd 9 could 
not fail to have soincLliin;^ of a fori rial 
air andeftl'ct — and resume iii full and 
entile freedom our own usual strain of 
amusement. Tn short, bis Lordsliip 
as well as the Prince wished to see 
the doiji'i:s of the Tent in their own 
Simple and unsophisticated essence. 

We lost no time in obeying this hint 
—and by way of brcolNm:; the ice fora 


descent ifitothe regions of|i0(£ec1iimrth 
and .iollity, wc called fin thiS' Ettrick 
Sht‘|«iHTd to sing, with the accornpani- 
nieiit of the bagpipe, one of those 
wild and pathetic IkiJLuIs of which his 
genius has been scr creative. Those 
who havi* had the plpasurc of being 
in company with the Mhcplierd, know 
full well what deep and gentle patlios, 
and. at the same tmic, what light and 
playful gracefulness, arc to be tbund in 
tlie notes of his miri»'allcd voice, and 
will not need to be told what cficct he 
produced upon the whole company, by 
the following exquisite strain ! 


I riTV YOU, YC SYAttS SO niaOHT, &C. 


1 CITY you, ye star^ so bright. 

That shine so sweetly all the night, 
iicunung ever coldly down 
<.>n rock and river, tower and town. 
Shining so lonely, 
t pity you, yc stars so briglit. 

That siiine so sweetly all the night, 

V itli your rays of endless glee 
On the wide and sDciit sea 

Shining so loncl). 


I pity you, ye stars so bright— 

While l*m with Anna all the night. 
Thro’ tile cold blue sky yc rove. 
Strangers to repose ana love. 

Shining so lonely. 

1 pit> yon, ye stars so briglit. 

And Amu pitiOb you to-night, 

U'hat a weary way you’ve been 
Since yon iiist balmy ki'ts ye‘>ireen, 

Shiniug so lonely ! 


I’his <»ong was succeeded by a round of toasts, of which our memory has 
preserved only the followuig, viss — 

1. The 'Vuthor of Wjivcriey— by Prince l^copold. 

2. Mr Ahsou— hy Mr Wasde. 

3. 1’lie Jiishop of St Davidv, the unw'earied and enlightened friend of Wales— by Dr 
Morri<i. 

4. l’r(»fc^sor John Voiing of Glasgow, the great Grecian of Scotland— by Dr Parr, 

h. The higlit Hon. ilobert Pcijl, the Member for Oxford — liy .Mr Seward. 

(i. Ch.iiley Bush, the most admirable Judge, tlie most eloquent sjnaiker— and the most 
delightful companion in Ireland— -by Mr Oikilicrtv. 

7, Air DaMson of Oriel, the star of Isis — by Mr RuUer. 

5. The Hev. PtanciR Wrangham, the star of Cam— by the Editor. 

9. The young Duke of Bttccleugh— and xpay be live to be as great a blessing to Ettrick 
as lus father — iiy the Shepherd. 

10. I’tninscUer EBis— by Mr Tukler. 

11. Li>r(1 Byron— by Dr Scott. 

12. Di (’Imlmers — ^by Bailie Jarvie. 

13. Mr John Kemble— by Mr John Ballantync. 

li rhe Earl of File (to whose turn tlic toast by flonte accident was long of coming 
Tounil) ])aid 118 the elegant and rlasweal coniphmeni of proposing the health of our excel- 
lent Publislu rs, Ah'h'.rs BLickwood, Cadcll, and Davies— three times three— to which (need 
wc add ?> rhe whole of the company gladly assented. 


Dr Parr was the firbt to Tiint hia 
wish for another song — atid colled 
loiully upon oP#|Uizcnno9C, 

wlio, afItcT ii little hesitation, took cou- 
rage, and told tlio Doctor if lie had no 


objection he would give him an old 
Oxfbid Btiain. " By all means, you 
dog,” quoth the Bellcndtnian — ‘‘ I 
remember the day when 1 could sing 
half the Sausage myself.’' 


THE VSIAR’s FARKWEI.^ TO OXFORD, 


To the Time of “ Gr«?a SkfiveiJ*^ 

T’oi iir.R night as t passed by old AnthoiQr-wood, 
1 saw h'viar Green in a sorrowful nj,ood*-:^ 

Astride oa a stone beside Alagd^ehc gate, ' 

He lamented o'er Ojftbrd’s degtnerate state ; 

Voi.V. ’ 
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beer he had swallowed had opened his hearty 
And 'twas thus to tlie winds he his woes did impart 
Witli a heigh ho ! &c. 

«. 

Oh, Oxford ! I leave thee — md can it be true ? 

1 accept of a living ? I bid thee adieu ? 

Thou scene of my rapture, in life's early mom. 

Ere one pile of soft lambskin my back md adorn— 

When sorrows came rarely and pleasures came thick. 

And my utmost distress was a long-standing tick., 

Witli a heigh ho 1 dfC. 

3 . 

Oh ! the joys of the modems are empty and vain, 

When compared witli our mornings in Logical-lane ; 

There seated securely, no Don did we fear^ 

Tommy Horseman hopped round with his daggons of beer : 

With cowheel and tripe wc our bclhcs did cram, 

And for Proctors and Beadles we cared not a damn. 

With a heigh ho ! &c, 

4 . 

‘‘ In the alehouse at evening these joys we renewed— 

AVhen our pockets were empty onr cxi^t was good ; 

Tho' scrawlings of chalk spread eadi smokHled wall, 

Not a fear for the future our souls could 8|ifaL 
What tho’ Sanctified HaU at our doctrines may scoff? 

Yet enough for the day is the evil thereof. 

With a heigh ho ! ^c, 

5 . 

** All encircled with fumes of the mild curling shiig, 

We derided the toils of the book-plodding ; 

For careless was then every puff we did suck in, 

And unknown in the schools were the terrors of plucking. 

No Examiners, then, thought of working ustiarm, 

A beef-steak and a bottle their wrath could disarm. 

With a heigh ho !' 

6 . 

“ (Tood beer is diftcaided for ebret antLport, 

]yOgic-lane is no longer the Muse's resort-^ 

The cold liand of Chronos has rdV Hinali's bloom. 

And tobacco is baiiishecl from each cimj mon-room, 

And the days 1 h&ve seen they ^ndl ue' er come again— 

So adieu to old Oxfiird*’— 1 answered, amen ! 

With a heigh ho ! &c. 


pleasure 'we all testified on 
heariilll^his genuine academical strain, 
which; as Hr Parr observed, was 
enough to transport one to tlte very 
pinnacle of Maudlin,” (we soj^OBC he 
meant one of the Oxford Colleges 
which goes by the name of Magdalm 
College, orally corrupted as ^vove), 
encouraged Mr Seward to oouq^y Wira 
BulWa request, wbo tost tlic boll to 
Ilk fHeiid on tliis occasion with a plain 
’ Hkhiuution, that the former story of 
his not being able to sing was all mere 


fudge* The Christ-Oburch man, whose 
premer designation we understand (for 
DC has lionet taken his bachelor's de- 
gr«) b flbt of a Mipkisfa generafnf, 
said, that he was the more iucHned 
to slug a particular set of verses, be- 
cause the present .company would be 
able at once to appreckte their merit, 
they being a parody on one of the songs 
In the tody of the Lake, composed by 
an enttnent university wit, in honour 
of a late occurrence, which he declin- 
ed explaining at grwter lengUt. 



Hail to the Maiden* 


1819 .;] 


Sovo-^Sutiff by GzNEaAL Sophist Saw ash of ChrisUChureh* 

To the Tune of “ Bhodcrick Dktt,” 

Hah. to thp maiden that graceful advances ! 

'Tis the Helen of Isis if right 1 divine. 

Eros ! thou dassical god of glances^ 

T(Wdi me to ogle and mahe the nymph mine. ^ 

Look on a tutor true, 

Ellen ! for love of you 

Just metamorphosed from blacksmith to beau. 

Hair combed, and breeches new, 

Grace your trim Roderick Hhu^ 

While every gownsman cries, wondering, *Mlo! ho!” 


In Greek I believe I must utter my paasion, 

For Gredc’s more familiar than English to me ; 

Besides, Byron of late has brought Greek into fashion— 

TJiere's some in his Fair Maid of Let’s see— 

Psha I this vile modem Greek 
Won’t do for me to speak—— 

Let me try— Z»*j ^ rut uymmtt ! 

Zooks ! I don’t lil^ its tone ; 

Now let me try my own— * 

Khrm MET EAENH SOT TAP EPH I 

But, ha ! there’s a yotmg Christ-diorch prig that I plucked once ! 

I fear he’ll make love to her out of mere ^te ; 

I la ! twirl thy cap, and look proud of thv lu^ dunce. 

But Greek will prevail over grins, if im right. 

By Dis ! the inf]?niRl God ! 

See, sec ! they grin ! they nod ! 

n fJtM i n ruXuf tyu ! 

Zounds ! should my faithless dame 
lA>ve this young IVlalcpm Grsme, 

*Ormrtt ! r«r«<r«i ! ! vnrA ! A ! 

But come ! there’s one rivalJ don’t see about her, 

1 mean the spruce tutor, her townsmau Fitajames ; 

Fur though of the two I b^ve I’m the stouter> 

His legs ore much neater, much older liis chums* 

Yet every Christ-church blade 
Swears I have won the maid ; 

Every one. Dean and Don, swears it is so. 

Honest l..byd blunt and blu£P, 

Levett, ana Goodenough— 

All dap ray back and cry, '' HUodmek’s her beau !** 

Come, tlien, your induence p^tioofl be shedding, 

(ruomes of Greek metre ! since crowned are my hopes ; 

Walts in Trochaic time, waits at my wedding* 

Nymphs who preside over accents and trapes 1 , 

Scourge wfelBcqumtitifis, . 

Ghost of Hephsattoa rise, 

Haply to thee my succau I may aWlu J,.. 

Sound tlien die Boric string, 

All, all in chorus upg, 

Joy to Hephffstion, block Rhoderick & Ce. 



T(i4d^~--and Odohartif s So7)g 


By ’ttei time the Shepherii bep^an to 
get vgry weary of the claret, and In- 
sisted upon being allowed to inaki 
little whisky toddy fti •a uoggiu fur 
himself. W e alwa^e humour, as iar as 
prudence will permit, the whims of our 
Contributors, however they may be at 
variance with our own private taste 
and judgment, so we at once granted 
our permission to Mr Hogg, and a 
proud man was he, when, after his 
toddy was fairly made, tlie Prince and 


the Thane bulb requested a tasting of 
it. “ Od," Cl it’d hd, wad gio your 
Koyal Highness and Lordship every 
drap o't, an' it were melted diamonds 
—but I’m sure you'll no like it — we 
maun Ime a sung true the Ca]>tain, and 
that will gar ^niy thing gang down.” 
Odoherty could not witbfiUmd this 
liattcry, i-ind at once favoured us with 
the following, of whicli both W’ords 
and music arc lus own. 


Sung— That J love thee, eharmmg^ io its own Tuite. 

By Mokgan OnoiiFKTY, Esu. 

That I love thee, charming maid, I a thousand times havo said. 
And a thousand times mon I have sworn it. 

But 'tis easy to be seen in the coldness of' your inicu 
That you doubt my affection — or scorn it. 

Ah me ! 

Not a single pile of sense is in the whole of these iiretenseK 
For rejecting your lover's petitions ; 

Had I windows in my hosom, Oh \ h. gladly Td expose 'em 
To undo your phantastic susincioiis. 

Ah me ! 

You repeat Tve known you long, and you hint 1 do you wrong 
In beginning so late to pursue ye, 

But ’tis folly to look glum ibecausc jicople did not come 
tip the stairs of your nursery to woo ye. 

Ah me ! 

In a grapery one walks without looking at the stalks. 

While the bunches arc giucn that they're bearing— 

All the pretty little leaves that are datigUtig at the eaves 
Scaice attract even a moment of staring. 

Ahmcl 

But when time has swell'd the grapes to □ richer style of shajK’j^, 
And the sun has lent warmth to their blushes. 

Then to chgp us and to gladden, to enchant and to madden, 

Is the tW. ruddy glory that rushes. 

Ah me! 

Oh 'tis then that mortals pant, while they gaze on Bacclui plant- 
Oh ! 'tis then— will my simile serve ye? 

Should a damsel fair repine, tho' neglected like a vine ? 

Both ere long sh um heads to^y-torvy. 

' All me ! 


We had sc^^y finished the speech, 
in which the health of 

the Standard^wearer, when our oVedropt 
upon thoAy^ngnomy of the ot 
Bristol^Md^tly in afitof det^abstraci* 
lioitii Jlis broad forehead draw^ 

dowirinto his face with a coimdexity of 
fieepindentedfurrowB; his unSer lip was 


litWd close to hib nostrils ; and his eyes 
were dilated like thoseofParasinain the 
Judgment Hall, resting wilh the gaze 
of a Kewton upon some invi.sijjle point 
^ the vacant air around him. Fiom 
what dclightltd or dreadful dream our 
laugh (for we could uot suppress it) 
withdrew the wandering phantasy of the 


Captain P(Jdms Lament*' .> ^ 


illustrious Bisliop; we cannot pretend 
to offer any conjecture. I'm not 
absent^ iiae iniur noryoursel,MrChair- 
lunii,” were the first wo 'ds he uttered. 

I wan only just castir y about for a 
verst* or two that I canii jt rcraernber, 
of a sang that I was th iiking to offer 
you — 1 caiino bring them up, however 

— but no matter, there's a gay twa- 


three as. it is.’* ^UteBiihidp’s volitti- 
ttier was greeted with tmnuICiKms ^ 
clamation ; and— having hummed 'file 
air tor ^houi a minute, and ordered ue 
ull to join the chorus— in a loW plain- 
tive voice, broken, without doubt, by 
the intensity of many painfUl recollec- 
tions, he thus began. 


CAPTAIK fATON^S LAMENT. 
James Scott, 


1 . 

ToirrH once more a sober measure, j and let punch and tears be sJied, 
l’'«)r a pi nice of good old fellows, | that, alack a-day ! is dead ; 

For a pTinai of worthy fellows, | and a pretty man also. 

That has loft the Suit market | in sorrow, grief, and wo. 

Oh ! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo ! 

Ills waistcoat, coat, and .breeches, | were all cut off the same web, 

Oi‘ a beautiful snuiO-colonr, J or a modest genty drub ; 

Tile blue stripe in Ills stocking | round his neat slim leg did go. 

And his ruffles of the Cambric fine j they were whiter than the hnow^ 

Oh ! we ut'Vr shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo I 

5. 

llis hair was curled in order, [ at the rising of the ?mn, 

In comely rows and buckles smart | that almut his ears did run ; 

And before tborc was a toupi^e | that some inches U]> did grow. 

And behind there was a long queue | that did o'er his shoulders flow. 

Oh I we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo 1 

4 . 

And whenever we finvgathered, he took off his wee three-cockil. 

And he profiered you his snuffl-box, which hr drew from his side pocket. 
And on Burdett or Bonaparte, he would make a remark oi so, 

And then along the plainstoiuis like u provost he would go. 

Oh ! we ne’er shall see the like oi* Captain Paton no mo ! 

In dirty days be ^neked wd[l | his footsteps with his rattan, 

oh ! you ne’er could see the least speck | on the shoes of Captain Paton ; 

And on (altering the Cofi'ee-room | about two, all men did know. 

They would sec him with hh» Courier J in the middle of the row- 
Oh ! wc ne'er shaU see the like ox Captain Paton no mo ! 

6 . 

Now and then upon a Sunday | he invited me to dine. 

On a herring and a mutton-diop | which his maid dressed very fine ; 
There was also a little Malmsey, and a bottle of Bourdeaux, 

Which b(‘twecu inu and the Captain passed nimbly to and fro. 

Oh ! I ne’er shall take pot-lack with Captain Paton no mo ! 

Or if a bowl was mentioned, the Captain he would ring, 

And bid Nelly ran to the West- port, and a etoaip of water bring ; 

Then would he mix the genuine stuC, as they made it long ago, 

M^ith limes that ou has property in Trinidad did muw. 

Oh ! wo ne'er shall taste the like of Captain Paton's punch no mo ! 
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. S- 

&en aQ the time he would discourse | so sensible and codrteous^ 

Perhaps talking of last sermon | he had heard from Dr Porteous, 

Or some little bit of scandbl | about Mrs so and so^ 

Which He scarce could credit, having heard | the con but not the pro^ 

Oh ! we nei*er shall hear the like of Captain Paton no mo ! 

0 . 

Or when the candles were brought forth, and tlie night was fairly setting in^ 

He would tell some^fine old stories about Minden-field or Dettingen— 

How he fought witH a French inajor^ and despatched him at a blow, 

W'^hile iiis blood ran out like water on the soft grass below. ‘ 

Oh ! we ne'er shall hear the like of Captain Paton no mo I 

10 . 

But at last the Captain sickened* | and grew worse from day to day. 

And all missed him in the Coftbe-room | from which now he stayed away ; 

On Sabbaths, too, the Wee Kirk | made a melancholy show. 

All for wanting of the presence i of our irenerable beau. 

Oh ! we ne'er sholi see the like of Captain Paton no mo ! 

H. 

And in spite of all that Cleghorn | and Corkindale could do. 

It was plain, from twenty symptoms | that death was in his view ; 

So the Captain made his test'inent, and submitted to his foo. 

And we layed him by the Bams>horn-kirk^'tis the way we all must go. 

Oh ! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo ! 

16 . 

Join all In chorus, jolly boys, and let pundi and team he shed. 

For this prince of good old fellows, that, alack a-dsy ! is dead ; 

For this prince of worthy fellows, and a pretty man also, 

That has left the Saltxnarket in sorrow, grief, and wo I 
For it ne'er shall sec the like of Captain Paton no mo ! 

At the conclusion of this song, turc.— Aye^ aye, that's riclit/' said 
which, to those who know the voice, the Sheph^, saufhs only to think 

taste, and execution of the gentleman o' Robert thr Baves acted by 

who sung it, we need not say gave Tims !" As our lUogtrious Visitor 
general delight. Prince Let^ld, who and his Koble Friends withdrew, 
had attentively listened to it with the the pipes slowly and solemnly playc'd 
most giacious smile, arose, and saying ** Farewell to Loebaber;" and our 
that it was wise tbr friends to part Tent s.cemed> at their departure, quite 
at a inirtliful moment," with the ut- melancholy and fbrlom* We soon 
most benignity bade us all farewdl. retired to repose, but not to sleep ; 
At this very moment, Mr Tims (who for all night long the Highland host 
was long ere now as mwsy as a fly in kept playing their martial or inourn- 
a plate of quassia,^) jumped upon flit tunes, and the voices of distant 
liis chair in order to atiroet oqr am seemed, in the solitaiy silence 
notice, and insisted upon singing of the midni^t desert, restored to the 
'‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace world of life. We fdt, that with such 
BLED but the Shepherd frowned a glorious day our reign in Ac High., 
with such a deadly drakneBs at the knds nobly tennipated, and we gave 
suggestion, that the Cockney lost not orders by sunrise to strike the Tent, 
a moment in resuming his former pos- exdiiming, in the words of Milton,**— 

^^O-MOREOW POE PEBBH Fl£U>t »AKD PASTURSB KEW." 
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LITERAEY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Skdaon of a Witale found in Clackman* 
namhire * — While some worlcmco were em*; 
ployed in nuking improvements iqwn the 
estate of Airthry, the property of Sic 
Robert Aberecoinby, bort. about 300 yar^ 
south from the east porter’s lodge wliicb 
leads to Airthry castle* they came upon a 
hard bubstance, which proved to be that 
of a large si^ed whole* (UmensiooB nearly 
as follow : 

FL in. 

The head, or crown bone, in breadth S 5 
Ditto* m length, - - 5 0 

There are nine vertebre, some of 
which are in diameter, indepen- 
dently of the side processes, 1 3 

Breadth, including the processes, 3 6 

Two bones of the swimming paws : 

One of these is lu length - 5 4 

The other (broken) - - 3 8 

(’ircumfercnce of these bones • 3 8 

Si\ broken pieces of bone from one foot 
in length to « • 4 0 

Thirteen ribs of these ; 

One IS in length • - 10 0 

Ditto in circumference - 11 

And one in Icagtli - --93 

Ditto in fircumfcrence • - 1 2 

Besides tla'se large bones, a very entire 
oval and hollow bone was foemd d- 
nnlar to a shell : 

In length - • - - 0 5 

In diameter • « - - 0 3 

Along with tlie bones, a fragment of 
the lower part of a stag's bom was 
also found, measuring in len^ 1 t 
Circumference where a bnmm had been 
broken off - - • • 0 8 

What is most sii^ular regarding tliis 
horn IS, that at nine incfac.'« from tlie root a 
hole of about an inch diameter has been 
perforated, evidently previous to the horn 
being deposited in tlie place where it was 
dug up. 

All these bones were found at a deptii of 
from eighteen inches to three feet from the 
surface of the ground, in what is termed 
recent alluvial earth, frnaed by the dver 
Forth, and compost of a hlue-ooilouTed 
slud^, with a covering of peat earth a 
few inches thick. 

Thu situation where the bones were dug 
up naturally refers to a very remote period 
of time, of which we have no record, when 
the river Forth was here a great aim of the 
sea extending from the Odnll nunintaias 
on the nortli, to tlie rising ground in the 
Falkirk djstrict on the s(iu£ ; and when 
the very iiitercfiting and picturesque green- 
stone rocks of Abbey Craig, Stirling Castle, 
and Craigfortli formed ulaiMls in me midst 
of die|) water. 


< The skeleton was fbund Ijang in a diago- 
nal direction across the line of inarch betwixt 
the estates pf Airthry and Powis ; and it is 
probable that the bones adjoining the 
tail will be^ found upon digging into the 
estate of^ Powis, th^ property of Edward 
Alexander, Ksq. 

The lovers <n natural history are under 
very great obligations to ' Sir Hpbert Aber- 
ciomby, for the partieular care attendon 
he has paid ^ preserving these vejy singular 
and interesting relics or the animal j^g- 

dom. 

^ Sir Robert Abercromby, having caused 
his worSmen to proceed in search of the re- 
maining bones, has found no less than thirty 
additional vertebrae, and one shoulder-bone 
of a fan shape ; this bone measures in breadth 
4 feet ; in length, 3 feet 1 inch. 

This skdetun is now deposited in the 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh. 

EvMion of Carhurdtfd Hydrogen Gas 
from root— Mr Longmirc ascribes the for- 
mation of carburetted hydrogen in mines to 
the higli pressure under %hii.h coal was 
formed; and * Sir H, Davy reiterates tlie 
same opinion. This assumption, however, 
is evidently hypothetical Mr Hodgson has 
clearly proved that whoi coal is broken 
.under water, carburetted hydrogen ib disen- 
gt^ed. Now it is a wdl known fact, that 
thu {pu obtains in grea|tst abundance in 
the vianity of dykes which abrupt itic 
coal. It appears "therefore, very evident, 
that thesa deices by dislocktiun of the strata 
and crumblmg the coal, for we jenow that 
this is palpably the fact in coal connected 
with faults f are tlie effective cause of disen- 
gaging the' fim^damp. 

JMrcJi Tree {Finos Larix). — The first 
larch trees ever seen in Scotland were sent 
to the Duke of Atliol at Dunkeld, in the 
1738, in two garden-pots. They came 
from Switaeiland, and were ur fiisi put into 
tile green-house. By degrees, it was dis- 
’ cavcKd that dicy could hear the winter in 
Scudand without injury. They were, there- 
fore, planted in the Ihike of AthoVs park at 
Dunkeld, very, near his house- There Uiey 
may be still seoi, having grown in the course 
of 81 ycats, wlu^ have elapsed since th^ 
were planted,' to the size of very large trees. 
Thdr circumference, about a foot above the 
ground, is nearly 18 feet ; and at tlie height 
of eight feet, the oreumfcxence is nearly 14 
feet. Thus in B1 years th^ have produced 
as much wood as an oak would in the course 
of several centuries. From these two parent 
trees have i^nrun*; all the laidies which 
abound so much m Scotland. 

The larch ticc is now almost every when 
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|ae£pne4 fir, whicli it has ki 

a jsimire auperBeded. It is a much 
more hoantifHl true; it v^tates niudi 
more ta|iifily ; is not so difficult to please in 
a soil ; and is at least as haidy, if not more 
so. t*he lareh wood b not inferior to tliat 
of the flry and the bad^ iS purclmsed by the 
Unner fiNT about half the price that he pays 
fixr oak-hark. Tiiab have been made of it 
ibr ship-building, which have answerud 
very well. At present, there is a cutter 
huihfing of it at Perth. 

Wood in A’i o///r«d.— The rcproadics which 

Dr Johnson in liis joitmcy'to the Hebrides 
threw out a^inst Scotland for its wane of 
vtbd, dialled* perhaps a little exf^;gerated, 
were probably not very far from the truth. 
That country, about a century before, had 
been covered with old wood ; whicii, being 
considered by the proprietors as of no value, 
was allowed fall into decay widiout any 
efibrt to preserve it ; while the infrodoction 
of sliecp cflectually prevented the growth of 

young wood. Aocotdin^y whan the old 
trec^ full down from age, the country became 
quite bare. Hut Uie reproaches of Hr J'duN 
son turned the attention of the S>cottish 
Liiullords to planting ; and in many parts of 
Scotland^ parui-ulculy tu Perthshire, die de- 
fect of which Dr Johnson complained has 
been completely removed. The two gnutest 
phtTitera of trees in that county, and p« rhaps 
in Scotland, are the Duke of Athol ami the 
Earl of Breadalbane. Each of these noble- 
men, wc are informed, has planted at least 
of trets. 

A'av clt Acoordm^rtocertainrcsearches 
just made in Sweden, on the diiicreut kind'iuf* 
wtwHl indigenous to the country, it b ascer- 
tained that the birch reaches the farthu^.t 
north, growing lieyond the 7Hili deigree; the 
pine Tuaolics Ut the 99th ; the fir.titic to the 
68i!i ; the osier, wdlow, aspin, and quince, 
to tile Ofith ; the cherry and apple-tree to 
the 6!^; the oak to the fiOth* and the 
l»ecch to the 57 l1i : while the Kine'treu, ash, 
uliri, poplar, and walnut, are only to be 
found in Scania.'’' 

A TTi '■ ’■/ ; 7 T» S'-initifi'E vpptHlion,’^ A steam- 
boat is to be launched at Pittsburgh, to be 
employed in an expudltio'i to the Yellow 
Stone river ; the object of which is to obtain 

a history of tile inhabitants, soSh biinerals, 
and curiobitiefl. Mnjor Long, of New 
Hampshire, topographical engineer? Mv 
lir.'iham, of Virginia? Mr W. H. Swift, of 
IVln^riachuaetCB, from the Military Academy; 
Major Biddle, (ff the Artillery ; Dr Jesboii^ 
inineralhgist ; Fh Say, botanist alidgcol^ 
gist ; Dr Baldwin, zoologist and fdiyrician ? 
Mr Pt'alte, of Philadelphia, iandscape-pidu- 
icT and omhihologist ; Mr Seyinour, ditto ; 
anfiiMijjoe Fallow, bf Indian Deputy 
the expedition. The boat is 
pev(9lifj^^fi\ c feet long, thirteen beam, draws 
kikb^llkeen inches oi' water, and is weH armed: 
'iihe f arrieB on her flag a white man and an 
Indian shaking hands, the caluoict of pence, 


and the sword. Her machinery » fixed, to 
avoid the sn^ and sawyers of the rivers. 
The exjiedition dej^rts with the best wuJies 
of the friends of science. 

ChrotM Feffow,— We have to point out 
to the attention of our readers, a new and 
beautiful yellow pigment called ’Chitmie 
yciimtfn or chromate of lead, whicli has been 
lately brought into use in this country* It 
was first found in its natural state in Sibe- 
ria, but its Uhc remained confined to por- 
Crait-paititois, Ac. on account of its high 
Mice and great scarcity. M. Van(|urdm, of 
Paris, first analy^icd this suhs^ince, and 
shewed it to cni'sist of a pfccuhut acid, in 
eoQibirlation with lead, and he pointed out 
that this peculiar acid, which he called the 
dirontc acid, might be obtained from a spe- 
cies of iron on? called tlie chronuiic of iron, 
and then combineil with lead, so as to pro- 
duce the Vhiom(' Vtllnu* ariiticially. Be- 
sides the ciLtunic ridmusa and beauty of 
the colour, this pigment lias the toUnwing 

qualities: It has so much body, tiiat one 
^mnd of it in use will go as far as four to 
five pounds of patent yellow. It is so fine, 
that It requires no laborious giinding, but 
will spread readily unilei the bnidi, and 

may be laid on with vtuimlb It is not poi- 

fionom. like king*s ydluw. it will iiUind 
better than most of* tht <i:hcr yellow jrig- 
ments m use. only sulphurated hydrogi'U 
gas itupiring its biMUty,-.~aii agent nor 
very abundant in the atmo'iphurc, iiuil 
the injurious eflect<: of which U may be pro- 
tected by vamisli. Ir also mokes a bcautilul 
green, with Prussian blue. ' ’I’lio-^c Ki)« use 
it should take care to purchase the puic 
pigment, and not what is adulterated with 
white lead, or patent yellow. 

ThiUct royal fold at Per- 

pignan p(Min««ses.. since the 8th of July, a 

flak of 150 Thibet goats, selected tiom 
that lately imported into Franii. by Messrs 
Amcilue, Joiiburt, and 'reinaux. The 
climate of IVrpignan appean to .tgrci with 
ihcni. Tltosc aminals are vciy lively, and 
eat with m appetite. Six of them onl) in- 
spire any appruheiuion for their s.ifcty : :dJ 
tlic re&t are completely recovered iroin the 
tffluct of their long vuj'age. 

Curious Mfieotvloii.M /W.?.— The in- 
frease of tnhperaiuro in coal mines is a fact 
fotmliar to every pcrso>t.who has had oci-a- 
riem to fri^jueut tnoiu. ' The insuint a dip- 
pit is connt'Ctud with a rise-pit by a mine, a 
Strong drculutiuii of air, like wind, com- 
m^ces. If the air ut the .miiiiu'e is^at the 
fizzing point, it descends the dip or deepest 
pit, freezes alt the water itjwn the rides of 
the ]dt, mid even frirmes icicles upon the 
jroofof the coal within' the mine ; but, the 
eiine air, in ka passage thnmgli, die mines 
to the nse-plt, which k guneroUy of less 
depth, has ite lunqpwfatttTc greatly increased, 
am iSBuca from iVw pit mouth in the form 
cf a dense misty cloudf formed by the con- 
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ilensation of the naluial vapour of the mine 
in the freezing atmosphere. 

ft on fhnl.rnmU. Wc have received a 
report from Munich* which, if it be not 
evaggerated, well deserves the attention of 
our countrymen. A model* un a large $cii,ie, 
of an iron rail-road, invented and completed 
>)V the chief counsellor of the mines, .loseph 
'V'on Buodcr, has been received at the Ho^al 
ilepositury for IMcdianical Inventions, which 
is said to surpass in utility whatever has been 
seen in hmghind ; some say by a proportion 
vf two-lhirds, nlthcmgh it costs less by half. 

< >11 a space perfectly level, laid witli this in- 
vention, a woman or a child may draw with 
ease a cart laden with fifteen or suctccn 
cwL And if no greater inclmation than six 
inches and a h^f un a himdred feet in 
lengtli he allowml, the carts im11 move of 
themselves, widiout any external impulse. 
A single horse may be the means of e^ovey- 
iog a greater weight than twenty-two horses 
of the same strength on the best of common 
roads. 

77ic Comrf.— The conjecture lately made, 
that the earth was, on the 26th of .Tune, in 
the direction of the tail of the ooniet now 
Msible, i$ fully confirmed, since its orbit 
has become better known. Tlie sun, the 

f omel, and the earth, were, on tile of 
June, in the morning, so nearly on a right 
hue, riuit tile comet was to he seoi in the 
Min's disk. According to the calculation, 
tlto nucleus of ihc comet entered the taints 
southern limb at Ah. 22m. A. M. true 
hreiiicn time. It was nearest to the centre 
of the sun, r 27" west, a>)oat ?li. ISbn. and 

led from t'ic sun's nortlicm hinb about 
i>h. 22ni. How greatly it is to be wished, 
that some astronomer, or lover of astrono- 
my may, bv a happy ehanee* have been ob- 
serving the disk of the sun and its spots at 
this time, with a tcleseope, and beable accu- 
rately to rciucniber wh.it he observed, and 
give ui an account of it ! The comet, dur- 
ing this most remarkable transit, was in 
distaueu sometluiig mure Ilian seven mil- 
lions of (German) iiiUes from the sun, and 
about fourteen iiuUiuns of miles from the 
eririli. \V. OLBEKS. 

jitemen^ July 2S/A. 

uur PC E. 

All university has b^-cn established at 
Corfu, by Lord Guildford, who was charged 
by government with its orgaui/ation ; his 
lordship has apjxiiiited to the sevtyol chairs 
Greeks of die tirst merit ; and his intentions 
have been seconded with much effect by 
Count Capo-d*l8tria, who is a native of 
Corfu.^ Being apjmsed dial M. Pdliti, a 
young Leucadian, possessed of knowledge 
and talents, de^irad to profess chemistry in 
the Ionian islands, he ilsmittod to him the 
riinds sufficient to putdiase all die ins^ 
ments and iiirniture prep^ fqr a chemical 
laboratory. 

Mrt'fMUics A 1 ^ and cnrioiis appli- 

cation of the meclu4fcal powers has been 

VoL. V. 
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exhibited by the ffikdvM 4)f 
theixiast of Corom(U)del».|B wdig^u^ the 
best bower anchor of his Msjes^k ship 
Mindcn, on the Coleroon sho^ the 
ship bad struck hnd got offTagain, and wta 
the ordinaiy process, by a pur^ase with 
tlic launch, was found to be inefiectuaL 

The Indians formed all the spare spars, 
topmasts, booms, dtc. into a eompaet body 
of three or four feet in diameter, which tliey 
made fast to the buoy rope, when sixty of 
them, by means of slew ropes, turned the 
bundle of spars until the slack of the buoy 
rope was wound round it, when by the ju- 
diekiiiB management of • their feet, and the 
well distribute weight of their bodies, they 
turned the spars round until the anchor was 
weighed, keeping it in that position whilst 
it was towed under the bows of the Minden, 
and hove up in the usual way. This an- 
chor weighed three tons. 

Sint^lar Opiieal JUm'aiu-^ATam^ the 
remarkable ifiusions which arise from local 
variations in the dciibity, and consequently 
in die refractive powers of die atmosphere, 
we are not acquainted with any more inte- 
resting than one which was more than once 
observed by the officers on the exticditlon 
to Ballings Bay. Upon looking at the sum- 
mits of distant mountains, they were sur- 
priseil to observe a huge opening in them, 
as if they had been pertorated, or an arch 
tliTown from one to another. 'I'liis effect 
arose from the apparent junction of the tops 
of the mountuins, produced by a variation 
of density in some part of die atmosphere 
between' (he observer and the to]>s of the 
mountains, hut which did not exist at a 
lower level, so as to affect tlie inferior parts 
of die iDountiiiDs. 

Maremeter.^A new improved instrument 
or sympieMmuier^ has been invented by 
Mr A die, fur the purpose of indicating any 
of those mioute clniiigeh in the weight of 
the atmosphere which might be supposed to 
arise from the action of the sun and moon. 
Its principle depends upon measuring the 
pressure of tlie atmosphere by its effect in 
compressing a column of common air. For 
this purpose are employed an clnsiic ffuid or 
gas, different from air (hydrogen gas is best) 
and any liquid, except quicksilver, not liable 
to be acted on bv the gas which it confines, 
nor by the air, to a contact with wliich it is 
in some measure exposed. This liquid, as 
used, is on unctuous oil— almond oil colour- 
ed with anebusa rooL The whole is enclosed 
in a tube with double bulbs, and fitted to a 
common thermometer. 

New Hygrctneter — instrument of 
extremely RUSoei>tible powers has recently 
been invented by Mr Adie, composed of a 
■mall bag made of did mtemal membrane 
otiJacarimdofhfagmitas and fitted like a 
bulb to tlie bwer end of a thermometer tube. 
It is tlien filled with, quicksilver, which rises 
and falls in the tube agreeable to the rapid 
uid very sensible diangcs that take liUce in 
d B 
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lh» (»ajMeQ0n o&d ^kutioa <if the mem- 
bipne fttMte the huimidit^r' or dryaess of the 
atmosphere. The inventor proposes to fom 
convenient portable hygrometers, by em- 
n ^p of this membrane, and attach- 
ing its evtiemitifis to the end of a lever, some- 
thing like the smidl pocket thermometers. 
Mr Adie uys, that in point of scnsibOity, 
this memb^e exceeds any thing he ever 
met with. 

/’(^.^Messrs T. Gilpin and Co. of 
DdUware, have made some improvements, 
by which a sheet of paper is delivered of 
greater breadth than any nude in America, 
and of any length, in one conthmed unbroken 
succession, of tine or coarse materials, regn- 
lated at pleasure to a greater or less 
ness. 1'lie paper, when made, is collected 
from the machine on reds, in succession, as 
they are filled ; and these are removed to 
the further progress of the nuumfocture. 
Tile paper, in its texture, is perfectly smooth 
and even, and is not excelled by any made 
by hand, in the usual mode of workmanship, 

it possesses all the beauty, regularity, and 
strength, of what is called weU-closed and 
well-shut dieets. The mills and en^ei 
now prepared are calculated to do the daily 
work of ten paper vats, and wiU employ a 
wator-power equal to about twelve lo hft^ 
pair of mill-stones oi' the usual size. 

dniiquity: T^unaa' of JuJian^The 
French government has lately purchased 
the only, or the most considerable, remains 
of antiquiiy at Paris, the Arcade known as 
tile baths of Julian, situated in the Uue de 
la Ilarpi'. Orders mu issued for tile repara- 
tion of this ediiire ; and for fitting it up as a 
museum iVir die reception of such articles of 

antiquity as are yet remaining at tlie Petits- 
Augustins. 

UEIIMAyY. 

The university at Vienna contiuns 955 
students ; Uiat of Merlin 1)1? ; Ldpsic 911; 

Prague 850; Gottingen 770; Tubingen 
098; I^dshut 640; Jena fiJi; Halle 
503 ; Jkeslaw 306 ; Heidelberg 363 ; Gie- 


sen 241; Marbuig 197; Rostock 180; 
Kiel 107 ; and Gnafswald 55. 

New Joamali, — MoS^e tlian 'forty new 
journals have been published, or unnounrotl 
lor publication, in Germany, since the Con- 
gremat Aix-la-Chapclk; and the number 
increases daily. The major part of the 
journals have studied singular titles, in or- 
der to excite the public curiosity. At Nu- 
remberg, fbr instance, M. 8chulz has pro- 
jected a journal under the appellation of 
Genius of the Defects tf the Germanic 
Confedetalion. A new journal is also an- 
nounced Ibf Bavaria : It reports the sittings 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and not seldom 
indulges in free rmiarks on what passes. 
The editor, Barcni E. d’Aietin, has been 
eaneemrd in a former work, in which the 
pi^eipleg of representative government were 
roughly treated. 

A Literary Journal has also appeared at 
Lei|mc hince the first of January : it com- 
pribcs the usual information in arts, Alc. 

hooks and JJtwA'f4 //rrs— The catalogue 
of die Leipsic Fair for 1819, announces the 
ntnnhers of lite^ wotVa, olretidy publish- 
ed, or on the point of publication, and ready 
for delivery, as follows : 

Works in German, Gretk, or Latin 2460 
Collections of Maps and Atlasses - - 89 

Kovels, mostly new . 128 

Theatrical Pieces • . • 54 

Musical Works ... 503 

Works in Foreign Languages - - 269 

The universities of Sweden are in the 
most flourishing state In the tirst qiurtcr 
of the present year tiic lumibcr of Kiudents 
at Tpsri amounted to 1197 ; at.d those of 
Lund to 6tK). The wliole of tho estiiMish- 
ments of the kingdom, pTofessing to coui- 
inunicate daMiical education, contained 3,485 
adiolars. These estahUslmients cost the 
state annually about 3^60,000, of which 
•£4000 is employed in the niuintcnance of 

youth during the course of their studies, in 
cases where such asshtance is wanted for 
that purpose. 
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Shortly will be published, the Elemenury 
Drawng-Book ; by Pcstalozzi. 

Shortly will be pubtislied, Elements of 
Gyii Jiafiticfi, or Bodily Exercises and Sporta; 
as ad<q>ted by fVstalozzi. 

Preparing for publication. Picturesque 
Promepade of a Young Family in the En- 
vireBs Paris, with many Engravings. 

‘Dr Kobert Anderson (Biographer of the 
, British Poetb) has in the press an cditicn of 
the edOected Works of tho late Di ^ehn 


Moore ; to be printed upon the pibn of the 
edition of Siiioil<'tt^s Miscellaneous Works, 
ediitd by Dr Anderson. 

In the press, ** A Sicilian Talc, and other 
Poems by Barry Cornwall. 

This is a volume which the lowers of 
poetry look forward to with high hopes. 

Shortly will ks published, the National 
Bradcr, or Kxereiscs adapted to'the Nation- 
al Spelling-Book; by T. Tahart. 

In theptesA 4i'l^||Aering Jew, or H«« 
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reach the Prolonged; being an authentic Ac* 
count of the Monngra and Customs of the 
most distinguished nations: intersperse 
with Anecdotes of celebrated men, of di^'r- 
ent periods, since the last Destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, in a Narrative ^p- 
jMsca to have been written by that Myste- 
rious Character: illuBtrated by numerous 
Kngravings’' and collected and ar« 

ranged by die Rev. T* Clark. 

tn tbe press, by the same author, an 
Abridgment of tlie most Popular Voyages 
and Travels : illustrated witli Maps and nu- 
merous Engravings, in one thi» volume 
12mo. 

Shortly will be published, “ Gleanings in 
Africa;'* by G. A. Robdttson, Esq.^ from 
information collected dunng a long residence 
in, and many trading voyage*- to that coun- 
try, paiticukrly those tiarts which are si- 
tuated between C.'ipc Verd and the River 
Congo, a distance of two tliousand miles, 
durmg the years 1709 to 1811. It will 
contain sketches of tlic geographical situa- 
tions, the inannen and custonu, the trade, 
commerce, and manufactures, the govern- 
ment and policy, of the various nations in 
this cKtenwve track, and on account of their 
capabilities uf civilieatton, with hints for tlie 
amelioration of the whole African popula- 
tion. 

A llistor}' of Religious Liberty ; by the 
Rev. I*, lirook, will be put to press as soon 
as a Hutheient number of suliscnbers can be 
procured. 

The Rev. (George Croly, A. M. author of 
Paris, a Poem, *s preparing for publi- 
cation, Specimens of the l.umg Hritish 
Poets, witii biugraphicol notices and critical 
remarks. 

'I'lie fifth and sixth volumes in octavo of 
Franklin's Memoirs, containing his post- 
bu Kills works, will appear towards the lat« 
ter end of the present month. 

In November next wiR be published with 
tlie Almanacks, Time’s Telescope for the 
year 1H20,. wiUi a new introduction, and a 
variety of novel and interesting matter, re- 

latuc to naturul history, astronomy, bio- 
graphy, &e. Ac. Ac. 

A limited edition in octavo, on demy and 
royal paper, will soon be re-piiblishcd, of a 
rare work, the History of the County of 

Cambridge ; by Edmund Carter. 

A cabinet edition of the Poets of Scotland, 
with Original Memoirs and Criticisms, by 
eminent literary individuals, and cmbclJish- 
mcntR by first laie artists, is in progress for 
publicaiiuD, and will soon commence with 
tlie works of Allan llatnsay. 

Mr Muloch has in the press, Strictures on 
Atheism. 

In the press, tlie " Saviour of the World,’* 
a Poem ; by Joseph Higgins, a Layman of 
the Cliunh -of England. 

Sliortly will be pubtisbed, tlie fourth edi- 
tion, corrected and jMiclijaiptoved, of a 
Treatise on Febrile InmiN, ucluding the 


various sp^ of fever, aod^tdjf diNtiaea at- 
tended with fever. ' 

An Epistle in Verse, written frona Ame- 
rica in 181C^; by Chariea tho 

Robert Southey, Esq. will speedily pub- 
lidi in foolsc. 8vo, the Fall of Paraguay* a 
Poem. 

Mr Amphlett has in tlie press, the Emi- 
grant's DireeUny to the Western Stotes of 
North America. 

Tbe second part of Mr. Morrison's Chi- 
nese pictionoiy, now printing ^at Canton, 
will, it ia expected, be completed towards 
thfi close of the present year. 

A work on the Theory of Elocution ; by 
Mr Smart. 

Homilies for the young, and more es- 
pecially for tlie cliildi*cn of the NatUiiial 
Schools ; by the Rev. H. Marriott 

The Family Mansion, a Tale ; by Mrs 
Taylor of Gngai. 

An Encyclopedia of Antiquities ; by the 
Rev. T. D. Kos'.irooke. 

A Practical Treatise on the ait of Brew- 
ing ; by K. N. Huyman. 

Speedily will be published, :in Original 
History of the City of Glocc&ter; by the 
Rev. 'r. D. Fesbrooke, M.A. 

A Narrative of the late Proceedings at 
Manchester* 

Sir James Bland Burges will sixin pub, 
lish, Ucasons in favour of a New Transla- 
tion of tlie Holy Scriptures. 

The Hnppiries.*. of States W'ill be repub- 
lished in the course of tlie autumn, witn an 
additional book, which gives a conucctcd 
view of the new or productive system of Sta- 
tistics in aU its extent, with respect to tiic 
priDcifdes of ciiculation, price, capital. 
Wealth, money* population, and employ- 
ment 

Dr Carey is about to puUisli a new edi- 
timi of his L&tia Prosody* so materially im- 
proved and enlarged, that it may be consi- 
dered as a new and original woik. 

A new edition of Homer’s Iliad, from 
the text of Ileync, with Enghsh Notes ; by 
Mr Valpy. 

Scarpa on Aneurism, with a treatise on 
L^aiturc of Arteries ; translated by J. H« 
Wishart, Esq. 

Poems, Songs, and Sonnets; by John 

dare, a Northamptonshure ^luit 

Mr Jolin Suott, author m a Visit to Pa- 
ris, Ac. is just returned from the (’untinent, 
after an absence of upwards of two years, 
with abundant stores of information, which 

of it£y bTl^B and ISlsj comprising Uc- 
marks, Critical and Descriptive, on its Man- 
ners* National CliararUir* Political Condi- 
tton. Literature* and Fine Arts. 

Letters from Persia, giving a Description 
of tlie Mannevs and Customs of that inte- 
restuttoounliy. 

A t^tual and Commoietal Account af 
Venesuela, Trinidad, and some of the ad- 
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jArcnt IdiDijBt finmiihe french of Mt Ln- 
I 'vralh Notes Mid lllustintuins. 
Beomnc'e Observations on the F^ro- 
peittes of tlio Air-Puuip, Vapour Bath« 
pointiQg out their cfhcocy m tlu iutl oi 
gout, X&tiRiatism, palsy, &c vvith cursory 
remorlft on Factitious Airs, and on the im- 
proved state of Modic^ hlcctruity in all its 
brancliLB, parUculirly lA ihat oi Oahanism 
A luw edition 

An Address to Mothers on the Education 
of their Children; by Miss Whitwell of 
Russell-squarc. 

A Picture of Yamioutli. with numerous 
engraving; by Mr John Preston. 

The Coni])lcte London Tradesman, a fa- 
miliar Treatise on tlie rationale of trade and 
cimitiiercc. os noa c.*irricd|«n in tlie metro- 
polis. 

In the press, and will be puhlislied dur- 


ing the ensuing autunuii an elegant and or 
namental woik, entitled, “ 1 he Sportsman's 
Mirroi,” ntlecuiig the 'history ind dclinci 

tiuDboi the horse and dcvthrougliout ill then 

V meUCb 1 he work will be t le^ intl> printed 
in quarto on superfine pain r T he i n ;cr iv 
mgs, representing every spe nes of the horso 
and dog, will be executed by Mr lolm 
Siott, in the line niaunc r from ongii al 
paintings by Marshall, Uiiniglr, (ulpin, 
and Stubbs, accompanied with tnigTavingh 
on wood, ilhistnitivc of the subjects, as 
bead and toil -pieces, by Bewick and Clcn- 
ncl, Ac* 

Shortly will be publudied, in one volume 
octavo. Letters from Buenos Ayres and 
Chili ; with an original history of the latter 
country, illustrated with Engravings; bv 
the^author of Letters from Paraguay- 
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Preparing for publication, Memoirs of the During tlie race-week will hr published. 
Life of Christopher North, Editor of Black- lespcctfully dedicated to tlu* Highland So- 
wooil's M*igiuine, in three volumes 8 vi>i cieiy of Scotland, the Ancient Martial Mu- 
with nuuiLTous Engravings of Men and sic of Caledonia, called rinbaireuchd ; by 
*l*hings. Donald McDonald, pipe-maker, Kdinbiirgh, 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ANATOMY. 

A Series of Engravings, representing the 
bones ot the Human Skeleton ; bv .lohn 
Barclay, 4u». .i'l, Is* or royal 4.tu. X'i, IC.s. 
Part 1. 

ASTltOKOMY. 

A new and complete Dirtionary of 
Astrology, wlicrcin eveiy tcclmiral tenn is 
minutely and correctly explained ; by .Kuncs 

ilson, Hvo. 15J6. 

Bllil IOl.RArilY. 

Part IV. of a Catalogue ; hv Lackington 
and Is. tkl. 

niOOIMPJTY. 

AufRientic Memoirs, Biograjihical, Cri- 
tical, and Literary, of tlie mcK^t eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons of the British Eiup* 
pire, 8 v 0 . Ifis. 

I<ranklin's Mcitioin ; the third or con- 
cluding volume in 4>to. illustrated with 
plates ; by William Temple Franklin. 

Ciiulfte(d's Remarkable persons, royal 
8 vo. £L, His.; royal 4to. pcoofr 

on Ind^ paper, X4<, is. 

MsiRwirH of Lucicn Bonaparte, Trince of 
CAtinn'^ 2 voh 8vo. with n fine por- 
ir trait J8s. 

The LIve<;jjf J)r Edwfird Pocock, the 
oilebrated OnentalNt ; by Dr Twdla— of 


Dr Zachary Pearce and Dr Newton, by 
tlienusel\ea-.-nud of tlie Rev. P. bhelton ; by 
Mr Ourdy. A*l. 

CIlirniSTRV. 

The Tlicoty and J'rccticc of Gas-light- 
ing; by T. S- Peckston, illiistratnl wiili 
numerous engravings. X*l, U. 

An Kssu} on iJjeiiiicaJ Analysis ; by .1. 
G- Children, Svo. 

CONCHOI.OOY. 

A Conchologicul Dictionary of the Bri- 
tish Islands; by Dr I'urson, with DO 
specimens, 9s. plain — 1 Is. colon rud. 

liKAUS. 

Lidics at numc ; or, Gentlemen, wc cai. 
do without you. Is. (id. 

FDirCATlON. 

Letters on French History; by J. Big- 
land, 12 nio. Is. (id. 

Letters from u Father to Ins Son ; by the 
Rev. H. G. White. Cs. 6 d, 

The'Eton ].atin Prosody; by Dr (’arey, 
ISnio. Is. fid. 

Conversations on Algebra ; by W, Cote, 
12mo. 7s. 

A Sequel to the Frencli Fixercises of 
rhambuud, ITamil, Perrin, Ac. ; by G. H. 
Poppleton, IStn^ ••V 
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'1 ht Hambies of a Butterfly ; by Mary 

An Italun Gramnur, by At Cua//K- 
Tom, hvo 10s, 6il 

A Kty t() till, above, bciii^ a tranblatinn 
of UiL 1 XI ruses contained in tliat Bouk, 
12mo is (id 

I renrb ( onvcrsations , by Mauroia, 
121110 fill 

\n 1 pitoim of Sinptun Jhstoxy, ora 
brjLl Narntion of the l*nnciplfls, l atte, 
and i vent ncoid d lu tlic Scriptures oi 
th( Old 1 ('ll inuiit, vbitli Obstrvauons lo 
‘whi b ire tihUd, Hi turn d Que tioris, d - 
bigncil as t\irti ts loi youu^ ptisons By 
Joseph ird, 12ii 0 Is 

'Iht Instructive Pocket ( onipaniun , by 
Jo iph laylor, ft K\o 4s 

A Sincb of QiitsUins, adi] U<1 to Vol* 
py's Grtik (Traniniar, by S 11 Aldliouse. 
2s. 

A M inual of dircf tion‘r tor fonniDg and 
condui Tin,; a S luml lu cording to the Mi 
dras System , In the Ttci G J Bevan, 
A M liino 2s 

A PrnptK d Introduction to the Si itnct of 
Sliort tl in I upon the gciuril piinciplcfi oi 
ilu late 1)i Rvrom, by Williuu Gaul- 
ri b Hvo 

GEO I 0( \ 

A ( ( ologic il Map oi thi groa^ Mining 
Distnet <l ( arnwatl, bttwein (Lu^bonu. 
and (hu (.water, by Bi haul 'Ihunios. 

i-J, I2s 

lIltlORT 

( onvcrsations on Generd History , by A 
Janiuson, 12nio 6s 

1 Li re tv on Historv , in two parts 1 ^ino 5s 
bynnatK Andvsib ot ITimcrsal Him;- 
tory , by — Vspm, part XV . 

iron 1 le t Li 1 iiE 

On SupcuUm Plants, by II Hiuorth 
10s 

llu I r''ns'i(ni 111 (t the lioniculturat 
Society elf 1 mdem Port III. of V ol. UI 
with engrivii^s, iio dCl, 16s 

T AH 

An 1 R ly upon M irine 1 vide^net in the 
< 0 U 1 1 ot 1 u tnel I quity , with a glos 
sary ot seattrius, by I M. Van Hey- 
tluiyscn H\ I 1 »s fid 

The J istiec 1 aw tor the 1 st 1 lyc Years; 
by W IhckensoT i £l, 5s 

Obstrviuons on Penil lunsprudemc, 
and the Reformation of C nminols ; b\ W. 
Boseoc, Svo Os 

The Tnal of Teihn Kiimear, T.cwiv 1 e- 
vy and Mostlcy Woolf, i^irtcd with 
John Vleyei and others lor a conspiracy , 
by Mr 1 rascr, 8vo, lOs 6d. 

A letter to Sir Charles Mbott, upnna 
litc dicisiun in the C ourt oi King's Bcusli , 
bv laincti Mills 

* Hie several Points of Sessions Law, ol- 
phabetually arranged, contained in Burn, 
iiid the'utlier authoiitios, by tbe Rev S. 
Cliphani SvolsBvo Xi Hs 

J Ik 1 11 ds at laigc of Joseph Mcrceron, 
Bsq for 1 raud, S\e>. 7s. 

o 


A TreaLiso on Aittief dad MWeiMH 
ours , by O. HusoUi, S^ wll wyal ftrtV 
Bs, Js 

SrFXllClWT 

Putin logical and Surgical Observatroiis OH 
Diseases of the Joints, by C. B, Brodie, 
bvo with plates, 16 h 

Obscrvatieins on the Symptoms and 7 reat 
me nt oi liic ] libcascd bpine, previous to the 
Period of Incurvation witli sonic remarks 
on the consequent Palsy , by Thomas Cope- 
land 6s 

Casts oi llydropliobu. , by George Pint- 
kard, M 1) 

A licaUsc on Syphdis , by Sweebaur * 
voU Svo 21s 

A sliort Account oi some ot the pnniipal 
Hospitals ot b ranee, Italy, bwit/crland. 
and tile Nctlurland , by H. W Carter^ 
M I) Sve Hvo 

Utports on the Disc iscs of I ondon, and 
the suiteol the W e ither from 1801 to 1816 , 
by 1 Bateman « Hvo Os 

( Itnu d ind 1* itlui1ntrie.al licports , bv S 
Black hvo ills tid 

Inquuv into Dr G dl s System concerning 
Innate Ih position , tli Phvsiology nt tin 
Brain, M itenahsui, Ae , bv J P I upper. 
Hvo 6s 6d 

A History ot the High Open ion for the 
Slone, by Inu^non ibove the Pubis, with 
ObscrvationR on the 1 1\ mtages attending it, 
and an aecuunt oi the vaiious methods ot 
I ithotoni|^, trom the toiLiut periods to the 
present time, by J. C Carymt, t.li b 
Hvo. 8s 6d 

An Inquiry into the Xatun and Proper 
tics of Blood, PS iMstcnl in Health aud T)is- 
i use, by I ( J hackruh Svo 5s 
VIII It \iu 

A Ticatisc on light InSntrv, and on 
I ractice at tl e 1 ir^ct , witli i new niudt oi 
llitoon 1 vereisi by ( apt f^ejige BHek 
ut U t ri(. 1 i lo ts 

An Histone il Memoir iclatuu'^ to the 
Bottle oi Maida, iuiyht ui Calab u, Itli 
July INK) ]imo is 

Obaervat e ns on the tendeney if Mr ( or 
noPs 1 cause on tlie Defence of pines by 

V ertu J hin , by ( ol Sir How ird Doug- 
las, Bart iimo iOs Od 
UIM-I vroGV 

An Tntioducuon U Alireru /v bv R 
Bal t we 11, with ulates, exhibiiuig ialligurcs 
olminiridi. &1, lb 

BllhCl 1 1 \Ml s 

T etters on the Recent ( onductof the Me- 
tropobtan M ater CompaiiibB , by James 
W^e 2s (lel 

Mtnimrb oi tin I ittraiy and Philosopbi- 
eal boeiety oi Mmclieater, vol J, New 
henrs 

TheChurchw ireUn'a and Oversecr'e Guide 
and Dim tor, for die use of pansh-oBfieers. 

Svo. 7s. 

Poor GirPs Help , by Appleton. 18mo 

2a. 

flints on 1 migration to the Cape of Good 
Hope , by W T. Bmchell 2s 6d 
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The %a<lpflili’l Dmetoty, or Park arid 
Gamekeeper^ (knn)ni» 0 & s contuning In- 
ytructiona for 'breediiig« feeding, and Untie- 
ing Dogs : hunting m coursing ; shooting ; 
fishing ; preeegrftag game ; decoys ; breed- 
ing pheaBantSi partrioj^, pigeons, rabbits, 
&C. dtc. ; by John Mayer, Gamekeeper. 
Third edition, enlarged a^ improved. 

An Abridgment of Matliioi’s Gredc 
Grammar, for the use of sciiools. 

The Sufferings of the Cleigy disdased, in 
a Dialogue between a Rector and a Vicar, 
fivo. 

A Letter to Lord Sidmouth on the recent 
Disturbanres at Manchester. 

The Naval ('hronology of Great Brhim ; 
by J. Rolfe. Part IX. iilvo. 10a Od. 

A complete Set of I'ables of Foreign Ex- 
changes ; by W. Tate, royal Hvo. £'2. 

(■unic Book for IHl 9. From 7s. to A'2, 2s. 

according to the number of the leaves. 

Menial Wanderings, or Fragments in 
Priestcraft and Superstition/ l£no. 3s. 

("ape of Good Hope ("alendar and Guide ; 
giving an account of all the public ofiices, 
military forces, and other establishments 
there ; together with a brief account of its 
mil, climate, iind agnrulture. ]2mo. 4s. 6d. 

A SericH of Dialogues on Important Sub- 
jects ; by J. H. Evans. Hvo. Os. 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, 
during the memorable campaigns of 1811, 
12, and 13 ; and from Bel^um and Prance 
in IHld ; by a British (HRccr. Hvo. lOs. 6d. 

Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domehtic ; with 
Reflections on Prayer; by Hannah More. 
Hvo. 9s. 

A Supplement to (he Annals of the Coin- 
age of Britain ; by the Rev. IL Ruding. 
440. 18s. 

Remarks on a Publication by Mr Bel- 
bham ; by Uic Rev. H. W. Carter. Hvo. 
28. fid. 

An Acmint of (he Cedony of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; with a view to the information 
of Emigrants. Hvo. 6s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

A fvcneral History of Music : comprising 
the live^ of eminent composers and musics 
wriwrs ; by Tho. Busby, Mus. Uoc. 8 vols 
8vo. £1, lOh. 

Two Miwc Speeches at Cambridge, spok- 
en at PuUK Commencements m the years 
1714 and ; by Roger Long, M.A. of 
Trinity College, and John Taylor, M.A. of 
St Johns. To which are added. Dr Tot- 
lor's Latin Speeidi at $t Mary's, Juvenik 
Poems, Minor Essays and Hpeanieos of bis 
Epistolary Correspondence ; with Memobs 
of Dr Taylor and Dr Long. Edited by J. 
Nichols, F.S.A. Hvo. 7s. 

WaTVflAL lirsTORV. 

Natural History for Children; being a 
familiar account of the most zemarkaUe 
Quadrupeds, Birds. Inseeti, Kisfaea, and 
Repfet^es, Trees, and Plants. With plater, 
lOs. 6d* 
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Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life; 
by Mrs Robert Mooie. *4 vok 12too. £l, 
4s. 

The Hermit in London. 3 vols l2mo. 

108 . 

Cesario Rosalba, or tlic Oath of Ven- 
geance; by Ann of Swansea. 5 wds 12mo. 
£1, 7b. 6d. 

The Castle of Villa Flora ; a Portuguese 
tale, fiom a manuscript found by an Ofiioer. 
3 vols 12dio. 16s, 6d. 

Tlic Highlander ; a tale of my Landlady. 
2volsl2mo. 11s. 

The Black Convent, or a Talc of Feudal 
Times. 8 vols 12mo. 1 1s. 

The Black Robber ; by £. Ball. 3 vols 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Parga, with illustrative notes. Rvd. ds. 6d. 
Poems, witli translations firom the Ger- 
man ; by John Anster. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Commemoration of Handel ; the 8d 
edition : and other poems ; by John Ring. 
8vo. 

Ambition ; a poetical Essay ; by Beppo 
Cambrienze. 8ro. 2s. 6d. 

'My Lodger's Legacy, and other poems ; 
by Tim Bobbin, the elder. 12tun. 4s. 6d- 
The Fudgfr Fudged, or th»> Devil and 
T-»yM***e. MDCCCLXXXVni. ; by 
the Editor of the New Wtiig Guide. FooUc. 
Hvo. Ss. 6d. 

POETBV. 

Portiamentaiy Letters and other Poems ; 
by Q. in the Corner. 48. 6d. 

Rough Sketches of Bnlb Fpistles and 
otlicr Poems, flnirth Edition ; by Q. in the 
Comer. 3s. 6d. 

I'OLITIC'S. 

Political Essays, with sketches of public 

chariirtcrs ; by W. Hazliti. 14«. 

Parltamentm History of England. VoL 
XXXV. £lslJ:6. 

InquiiT into the Consequences of tlie 
present depredated Value of Human La- 
bour, Ac. &C. in Letters to T. F. Buxton, 
Esq. 3s. 

THEOLOOT. 

La Hainte Bible, contenant le Vieux et 
ie Nouveau Testament Royal 24. 14ft. 

Fifty-six bennons, preached on seven] 
occasiniis ; to whirii .'ire added, two Tracu> ; 
by John Rogers. £1, Is. 

Lessons on Scripture Chronology, witii a 
ddoured scale; by J. Poole, la 3d. 

Immanuel's Crown, or the Divinity of 
Christ demonstrated ; by the Rev. Richard 
Newman. 12ino. 2s. 6d. 

Moore’S Sermons, VoL TIL 8va 10s. 6d. 
Dialogues on the Doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church. Hvo. 8s. 

Second Course of Family Sermons ; by 
(he Rev. II. Marriott Hvo, 10s. 6d. 

Remarks on a late pubficatMm by Mr 
Bdsham, Minister of Essex Htreet Chapel, 
entitled, *' 'J’he Hampton Lecturer reprov- 
ed, briiig a reply » the cultfinmous Charges 
of jibe ReVi C* A^Moftgy, D. D. A., in 
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Letter to a Friend ; by H. W. Carttm, 
M. D. F.R.S.E. one of Dr HadcIitTe's Trs- 
velUng Fellows frdffn the Uni^emity of Ox- 
ford. 8vu. 2s. 6d. 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and 
Advantages of Karly Rising; second edi- 
tion. 6s. bds. 

I’he Authoress ; a Tale ; by the Author 
of Rachel ; foolscap, 8vo. wiUi frontispiece. 
/»s. bdsL 

TOPOOIUPHY. 

An Historical and 'fopographical Account 
of the I’own of Woburn and itl Vicinity ; 
containing also a concise (jcnealogy ot the 
House of Russell, and Memoirs of the late 
Francis, Duke of Bedford. 

An Account of tbe Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The. Cape of Good Hope Calendair and 
Guide, 4e. 6d. 

Cleanings and Remarks collected during 
many months’ residence at Buenos Ayres, 
and within the Upper (country ; by Major 
Alexander Gillespie, R. M. Rm with 
maps, £U). 

Walks through Rent, with twenty views ; 


by Mr Oebelo, and * dndiMiip , 
ias.6d. • 

* Beauties of Cambei. T. oUoag ib- 
lio. 10s. 6d. . , < 

llibtoiicdl Sketch of the XdlOid of Ma» 
deira. 4s. 

Excursions through Iidand, No. 1. ; by 
T. CromwelL lllustmted by 600 engra- 
vings. iSmo. 2b. 6d. 8vo. 4e. 

Walks through Ireland in the years 18119, 
1814, and 1817; Described in a series of 
Letters to an En^dish Gentleman ; by Ber- 
nard Trotter, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

A Scries of Views of the Lakes of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and of the neigh- 
bouring Mountain Scenery. Drawn and 
engraved by R. Westall, A. R. A. No. I. 
fo). 10. 

VOYAOU8 AKt> TRaVEI,S. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal; by 
J. B. H. Savigny and A. Coneard. 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. 

Travels through France in 1817 ; by the 
Duke d’Angouleme. 8vo. 8s. 

Journal of New Voyages and TibtoK 
No. VI. 3s. 6d. 5 and Vol. 1. 19s. 


EDINBURGH. 


Seduction, Divorce, Calumny, no Novel, 
jr^inted from attested d(>ciiment«, in vindi- 
cation of one husband, and for the instruc- 
tion of all. One vol. Hvu. 

Edinbuigh Chrisdan Instructor, No CX. 
for September I8J9- la 6d. 

Rtiddiman’s Rudiments of tbe Latin 
Tongue, and Latwfe lasMu^ 

timrg, wkh the exception of the parts not 
taught, m which the rules tk generibti* no- 
mtnnm are hterally translated; by John 
Dyiiod, ]2mo. Js. 

Catalogue of Books and Tracts, Andcsit 
Coins, Drawings, Ac. du% ii6tr on sale at 
the prices affixed by D. Morison, Jun. A 
Co. llooksellors, Perth. 

The Poems of Allan Ramsay ; with an 
original IJfc of the Author, and Criticism 
on Tiis Writings ; by William Temwnt) £aq. 
A neat cabinet ^ition, 5s, 


The Edinburgh Review. NoLXIII. 68. 
The Farmer’s Magazine. NoLXXlX. 
38. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review. NoiX. 
2s. 6d. 

7 'he Duty, Excellency, and Pleasantness 
of Brotherly Unity. In tliree Sermons ; by 
John Jamieson, D.D. 2s. 

The Literoiy and Sfati.stical Magazine of 

Scotland. No XL 2s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Literary Classes of 
the ITniversity of Edinburgh against tlie 
Aqiicrsions of Peter Monis, M.l). ; by S. 
Beuch. Addressed to tbe Rev. Dr J. S. 
2a. 

Statements of the AfFairs of the City of 
Edinburgh as at Martinmas 18 JH. 6d. 

The Tnilh, Nature, and Univmdity of 
the Gospel A Sermon ; by Rahth Ward- 
law, D.D. ls.6d. 


New Foreign W0rks, imporied hp TVeuttel md Wtariz, Soko^Squarf, London. 


M^moires de PAfiadMe Royale des 
Sciences de Plnsthuc dc France, AUn^e 
18L7. Tom. IL 4lo. ^1,10. 

Lacroix, Tndt^ 4e Calcul diiPeRntie, et 
de Calcul integnil. Tom. 111. Nouvelle 
edition. 4to. £2, 9s. 
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ChamptRian-Fl^ac, Annales des Lagi- 
des, 0U Chconolode des rois Grecs d’Egyptc, 

suocessems d* Alexandre le Gran4, ouvnge 
Coutoun^ par PAcad^ie des hiscripdoiu. 
2 vc^ 8vo. £l, 4«. 

Six Atm^dela Revolution Frai)raise,ou 
Prdds des prindpaux 4v^emens'' ootra- 
MDdttis i la durfe de ma deportation, dc 
1702, t 1707, indushement. Paa F. D. 
^rtoe, laort en 1700. 8vd. 10b. 

L'Abbe de la MAmsis, ReRexions sur 
r4tat dsPqglise en Fianee ^dant le 18mOk 
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fiendc, «t im b ritnatoi Mtuelle auivie de 
Alelangei xdi^leiix et phiiosophiques. Hvo, 
JOs. 

LaeuneC) Ite TAtueultation Mvdmtc, ou 


Trait6 flu fliSgnofitSc du maladies des pou. 
motiN rl du fcntr, v^ondr prindpaleuiuit 
hur cc nouvc'fiu nioyen M Exploration. 2 
\oI. 8vo. ,/f4r. J.*J, 1 b. 


MONTHLY IlEGlSTEll. 


COMMERCIAL IlEPOllT.— */*»«/<«• 1 1, 18) 9. 


S-fi^ar. The Su^r market since our last has continued in a languid and dqiressed state. 
There is no imniodiate ap]itMrance of any revival of the trade on the demand. 'I’Jie 
iinprreedrnUid pressure upon the manufacturing districts has no doubt tended to de- 
fn-es> tile Sugar, both from destroying conHdenec in the comniereial world, and lessening 
the internal consuiupt uf the article. The stock on hand exceeds that of the corresponding 
period last year by 20,0()() hhd*. The reduction of one-third of the neat proceeds of Sugar 
imported, owing to the depreciation in value, must return witli u heavy weight on the 
planter and shipper, and which must again return with an I'ltual weight ujaui the industry 
and trade of the parent i^tate, from tiic curtailuieut ot .vtores and expenses in the colonies, 
find from the w'ant ot remittances in that quarter, to pi^y debts owing to individuals in the 
parent state. From tlie deprcsscii state of tlie nfurket, tlie duty ha*s been reduced to tlie 
lowest point, vi<s 27b. jier cwt. No sales of any eonset^uenc^ ran be etlbctcd. in retim'd 
good'), the riiirket, winch had been lively, is alMi become licaw, and the quotations me rtly 
nominal. 'I'hc principal part of tlic supplies ot b^ogar of tins year's croji are now anived 
in this country, and if Inode in general wttulii resume its former activity, Sugar would no 
doubt advance. Hut of this there is no immediate prospect.-— —f’o//tY'. The demand for 
< oticc, which had tor :i considerable time been lively, is iJso greatly subBidcd, ;tnd the 
prues may be stated at a decline’ of 3s. per rent. The market is besides in .t M*r\ languid 
state, and from every ('.ircum<«tance consulcrt'd, there is hut a poor pro'^jiec.t of any immiili- 
ate n'vival, at least to an) considerable degree. The future imports niust prove losing roii- 
cerns to those (tucHy engagetl in them, as these mii.d have been bought in torelgu iii.'ir- 
kets, with the knowledge of high .*uid advancing prucs in Uritam. I'he approach of win- 
ter also will iii .t (onRiderahlc degree lessen tlie i\pc»rtation to the ('onlinent, and tliatmieit 
tend stilJ further to dcpicss tiic market, unlcs.s some utluir and favourable counteracting 
cause appear to incicase the demand. We scarcely know from what quarter this is likely 
to proceed. At present all is doubt and uncertainty.— i—C'of ion. This is the only aiticla 
in tiuji' in which there has of late been any increasing price nr activity. lUe sales iii 
every (quarter, since our last, have been considerable, and the prici s advanced. The mar- 
ket, though lately less brisk, continues firm, and prices by no means incliiietl to give way. 
I'hc very low price to which this article was sunk, particularly East Judla Cotton, is ono 
reason why it may advance in die face of such a general stagnation of business, and tlie 
iiinriirnse supplies of the article in this country. The value was snuic lime ago certainly 
much Jidow its proper level, but considering the general appearance of iradf, the state of 
every market, and the supplies which, from various parts must continue to reach this 
country, wc should much doubt of any greiU advance in the Cotton tiiarket, at least for 
some time to cxime. if the present prices and demand continue firm, we dunk it as much 
as ( an reasonably be expect^, and more than may be anticipated Cftrn, The mar- 

ker for all kun^ of grain may be considered as generally on die dicluic. 'J'lie uncommon 
atKl long traef of dry warm weadier which we have had during July and August, has 
brought on an early and an abundant harvest, and whirl) is far advanced in die gram dis- 
tricts m the kiugdotg|. Of late the weather has become less fitvourable, but as yet no ma- 
terial injury hasi been sustained by the crops where most backward, while there is every 
appearance of the weather again becoming settled and fine* which, if it does, a few weeks 
must complete and secure die harvest throughout every district in die united kingdom. 
Wc may therefore confidendy anticipate plenty in Uie land, and at inodeeate, if not at low, 

S rices for ilie agneultural interests.*)'— There has of late been a considciablc 
cToaiid fur revival in die Tolwcoo market. The home trade baa taken considerable par- 
cels out of the nuirkOf and the market this article may be stated a» having very con- 
siderably improved. *]'he former prices were however uncommonly low* Indi^ has of 
late coi^ more into demand. Tuere is considerable inquiry made after FJkia\ Hemp 
contiMM^ our quotations, and the demand fbr TuUtm has in some degree subsided. I'he 
mm is on the advance, owing to die indiftbreni accounts from die different tislicries. 
whole, the market for the different kinds of Oil maybe stated as lively and favour- 

uii * 
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3))lc. The iluf» tnailcct it unoonimonly hfavy. Brandy is ulso L 
ihete IS noihxAg doi^, and tin. Pi> tut xnarlcel may be sukd ut m 
nation* ¥way dqninds cm the fate of iJie present viota^u Ifil I 
cabt and northern parte oi 1 rone c , it i» expected to be uncomme^y d 

south ui branic Iom so, and m l*ortugd and Spam tt i% ttperted to be 

nuans any Uimg unumminn If wtit leather however Uiould aet in, of whidi th^ is 
sidcrable danger, it will lur the whole ikee of affafn in tbc wine oohutRes 
It ih wtdk rc f^rct that wc must inntiuuc to mention u this puhHeathm the general and 
unfavourable aspect ol aflam in all the ^.omxnerual interests a^ rtmtems of this country 
Ihesmallapptstfinceof revival anticipated in our lust, from the advance ui the cotton 
market, lias as yet produced no vuabk eficct Tlic same languor and want of confidence, 
and we ma> add, frar for the future, pervades every branch ut business, without any ini< 
mediate proeperi of pcrniatn nl kIkI Iht aaouuto from the Lhn^ foreign markits con 
tinuc dibnstrcus and unfaiouiable, purticulorly from die Ulurcd btaties, and all '^tusb 
houth Anurua The fonuci is lu a most deplorable etates Her suf^ca, which foiuuily 
enabled htr to carry on her foreign trade with so mudb advahtoge and vigour, are now al- 
most entirely cut ofi; *lht loss of the snpplies of specie the United btates dented fnnn 
their lucrative traile with our West India colonies is the severest blow Anuanowi cMiin- 
meree ewer reeoix <1, and one whhdi it trill be very difficult fin tticse States to recnvoi It 
etokeb Mr once, and at tlic root of their fOimer great and bonehctal I ast India and ( hmeae 
trade, whidh camnot be earned on witliout «ipcae, and which specie cannot now be obtained 
without draming the country so COflopletcl} of cash as to leave all agneullural and other in- 
ternal improvcmenUi ui a state tft the utmost langnot and depression 1 heir b ink sahemex 
arc come lo non^hu Ilia bubble ih burst, and brought nun on thouMands, gnd the United 
htates will find they are ae yet too young and tiiMetded a state to carrv on their trade and uu- 
provcmcnts by a hanking ststcni or a paper currency They want br tU fhc property^— tnd 
what IS still a greater Want— 4bey want the confidence in each other whicn can alone luidcx 
each a m tem permanent or useful f ozeigh nations n>u|t not therefore 1 ok t r a most 
extensive fiounshmg trade widi the Umttd htaUs itnder die present circiun tonics of these 
f^tAU^ and tlu world, or thev will be sac h deceived 


1 he trade to bpanisb ^oiitU Ameuca is, from thccvcnti going on, and the ^varni of 
daring advctiti rers wliidi are ( one there to light die toirn of aai ind dis ird, that they 
may try t<» (*11011 somethinr in the saambL, cntnfdctely cut up from being either stcura 
or iiit j;c< us to any enj^ngcA in ib I he siir>rcs of the Ftwihe Cluan are now one si cue 
of luniuauin and alarm*— pc uptui commerce mubt fly from tbest distracted abodes, and 
even if the independents wen, immodtatcly aim completely sucecsbhil, it will be tound to 
bert hide. If anv, advaglagc to oui trade V\i art amotyst the number of thu<)C who 
dunk the revrrse r lU be die case, tmd the hope md u tboas Hhlch niay induct others 10 
ad )pt a ditteitnc unsrie, wid be^dhtsnd to U the xrwcf f/Uttr nhich will Irad diem on t» 
HUP. Ut not this uatinn dcoCiya it>cU with ary such delusive ideas— wc must look Ui 
other 4 pu Iters and places ol tho globe than Spamsli Soutli Aihcnea for a pennauent and 
adv mtagepus extaman of our tiwde* A setuic and permanent trade Witli these umntms 
will no douht be to our advantage , but were dUjy independent tn-morrow, it never can he 
to tfie r cteni which tlu usands contemplate It will be greatly lus beturc it is much more 
tiian U If prevent k Uui meichants feel tlie pre^sme without inule fipw, but th^y must 
yet fid It more • 

f ndtr these c rcutiistUBces, it afibrds us partietdar satis&ckion 11 me the uteoiion of 
^o\ kitimei t and the country tvgaad to the Cape of Crood Hope i lu u a held foi Bnbsh 
entr rpu r ip't il, hkili, Jii(lu»tky, pohoy, and 1 uraamty la opened up, uch as dit «an no 
where dsf fii.d, and buch a& she can neyar hud aga n. Cn td& and adjoining States 
will one day disown our sceptn , but with dtem, as aith die X nited states, wc nhall, even 
*uid( r Uieac (HTeuiiistuiccb, rctwa the mart bent^na! p rt of the tra Ic with then , bri.au&e 
our I ro luehons a I th«tit wante caU ior, it. *i kp I^ast li^dtoS Will c n lul;^l; thro v ofl our 
yoke, hut ah it we liavc there done will l^aae our knowledge, our mchudy, cmojaiercaal 
enterprise, and akdl so strongly fKcd behind m>, as wiU (all Ibi a inistant comnmnLeauon 
with us roBsebsed of tlie Cape of lx xid Mope, a strong and flourishing Bntteh coloi y, 
v( command die 1 Imtpcan intcKunraewtUi India aiall times, aod under all eircuntetanres, 
Wc dll more. heevd caste h tyo wvfv die map of dus globe will tliiu saeurely 
SI lied at the Cape, oqually di«tam from the powcifm aad nch fltatm of botnbcIll^Ab^b as 
fr nil the inere.1^ btatesW South Amenaa, wc oMumaod the mtemAm with botlH-iufld 
com] I tely all diat fs or i m be between the fonUer and Utc latter llio trade now ramsed 
on il nn the east m parte and isks of Asia to ^ wesimu coaote of Svuuih Aspenca inuxt 
i dl u OXIUT hands, and bii our exertions double Cafia Itenn* In a chmite eongswal to 
Furopeon cugaiimtiofia, wiihi it ^ s ul and api «mhmM exUblK a effiony 

suppontd and enquumged by the enterpiising and al m. am w- 

cre isf to suth a pitih of as fmni ita awh exCMOteiu be enablM'falmffio every ef- 

fort ot futrign flM«. i I ndittuaC are ten ihoubgid mile* fr nn ii, ‘wimtt imi or post 
where they could n iidi voua, liO Obt iin imppltes or aqwnge their oMtabol^ Tha fiutmli 
flag oiKe'flxcd firmly there, os we fondly vuiucipate tt now u, wffii tk aU eflorta to 

Voi V &€ 
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^ beniffti influence and pTOtcctu)n-.it<( enterprise and research our 

aalttioit imknown, and ovtr nations birblious ind nidt beyond ix- 
Mopia^ Iki |ll»t of the continent of Aflin cm m iluiid the eirablihhmcnt of an> 
aenous molestation lo uiy distuicc nonlni ird, thi tiopunJ ili 
tnatea oJl auch attempts vam and fuUlt 1 truni the btubnr us uatious of 

Soufliem Ai^ca can rcceiw no m itcnal obstruction in carrying our phns into exteu- 

tion* Iheeci even if not overawed and audird by Bntish power, mil soon i t vanquislitd 
by cnihaed hie 1 rum the f irn o* Good He pc, the Briti h mciehmt will be enabled to 
carry on, widiOut suceovvihl competitor, an imimiisi trade with all tlie eastern shore 
ot Africa, CXiemUng from ( ifliaitn to the bottom of tla lU-d Sea, and eiiibiaang both 
shores ofthat MiK^untncs famous in tbt mnals of ancient comnitrce, and aithwhich 


every nation ui the eastern world, from the Phcnirnn'' downwirds till tht Ca|icwas 
doubled by Euiopeans, rirntd on such a gt€ it md a lucrative tr ide 1 r m the ( <i]ie 
of Good IIopo we accehrate our eominunu itums with our risin^; coleiiv in New Holland, 
and possessing the fuimcr, we shall lung secuit the subjection oi tlu fatter llu British 
nation ought to spare nothing to tender the Cape of Good Hope pTO<iporous and powerful 
Wlntevcr she expends there at present will m future, and tt no ihstani day, be repaid un- 
fold What a held lor Uie British mcrchant-^what immortal hotunu to tht Bijtidi states- 


mm— and wliat lasting glory to the Bntiih sovirei^ and the Bntuh nation does the adop- 
tion of, and following' nut, sueli a phn promise h^it of true reheum difliiscd over 
the darkest corners ot the urflwthc Hntidi} name, 1aw«, industn, anil language spread 
over all boudiern Afnca— o\er all Uie mighty comment of New Holland, and tliert iixid 
uid uerpetuated to the latest perioils of time» forms an enterprise oi juch magnitudi , glorj , 
and honour, that before it all Uie conquests of the once fomudablo Niq>oUon sink into m 
signihcance. 

It would be i ufair and unjust to attnbotc the present commerciaf dilBculues of tliix 
rountiy to catteco within these kingdoms alotu is not the lose Our ddheulues 

anse dnefly, if not wholly, from the situation of foreign nations, and the condition to 
which tlicHc were reduced in all their estahbshments. 1 he evil is returning unc \\ us 
through them It ib the lastsud consequences ol T reneh tyranny and usurpation, the wars 
arising from it, and oi the eftorta which the nitumv of the world mode m that dreadful 
stni^^e, which enablid tliuii to fVei thinisclves, ono bint that nowci to pin Of- wliiiii rov 
cred them with rum 'ind misery Let not tin lommcrcu^ public of Britain 1 e uloniied or 
dismiyul Jet die past leach them wisdom and moderation letexperunu hi thin 
guide, lud our comiuenial interesth will rebound 6am tht blow they bait ncuved, end 
quicldy resume their prosipil^ and vigour But to accomplisb ird tn sicun tins, it u 
absolutely necessary that Uiv aim oi the hw, and the voice of an indiimant md msuhed 
nation should aiisc, and pm down at < me and it r iicr oU diost turl uUnt and sitbtiuui 
dtiiiigi^ies who, Whether b> th< eflbrt of Imdy or anmd— tongue or pi n, lay hold Of 
coinniereial distress as a Muq>on toirritati, or misUvd the peoph, and t6 «,oid 

them on to nvoliition, and nim. Let us not decent oiusilia, or he diteived by others 
Till tflorts, die pi ms, and thi objects ot such men wdl never r^\c oux oommet^ difb- 
cultiis, nor mthu*ate nor mend our jiohtii d ettablulimcnts. No, the si will obUtcmti our 
naticnal glory, oner witli infamy our nattonal cbarttctur, and oviralulni wiUi irrctiieval 1 
luin and qompUtc dceiructNm nil our oouiniereud, ogncultund, leiigious andpiiiUeal 
estabhsbments b rum the dforts of fully, iimoi mcc, and w irk^ dness, mi uy and de strut tion 
must ensue. Trade and commerce cannot uve or bo carried un m the miu t of alarm md 


uncertainty Ihe ahommable systom pursutd at paseiit hy fkcUcus nun in nil manufac- 
turing distnets, it> ill uuctrieally opposite to the uiuese ol die ptupU ii d the tounfry 
It IS ingindcnng (were it douig mnhmg else) liabits of tdleniss and dwontent wbuh, d 
not attacked, must be prodiutne of the most aenous cunsiqiu nets. 7 lu head or the hi nrt 
thit IS 80 weak or mi mcked as openly or secretly toad voeai the cause or excuse the fully, 
of Uuivireid Sudnge,*' u a tnutuv to hu eountiy, or in die lioui 1 1 daimer would he 
found such. * l/iuvenal Sufln^e'* is umyersal destxueuiii It is to turn i£c foundation 
Ot the socltd edthce uppertnoni with the force of w ejrd)qnale.- 4 a mse it to a placi it 
was never formed for, and to a heq lit whin it cannot stand, and from Which, in us J ill, it 
will exutth the mmaies totwecce. and gnnd tt ch to iiowder m the general nun* Why is 
the nabob decened ^ or it lunger suffbr the celuvmih i f a pii titutod, « lekud, md m- 
fl unniatory penodaal pitas to deuivc, ioinuiti, and n islcwt it Why should we womler 
at what son of a sjimt tliat is which now stidh abread n tl iv < ountry * ft is ihi spirit of 
the goddess oi lUiscm, which ttn demon of Thnirrd iratUicd oi r tsuntpr, but which tl t 
better feeimgs and (,ao (1 pmiiqdes ( f fliis naticn fi is ns yt t pri\i.i t d its delirn us i tail 
mi ngit m from liarmn , from psocraMJ dZuMratimt, the sid and dcpli r iMe o n i j uc 
oi her duiiriiies hex pimciyhs, and bet preei] ( It is ihii «]- iiit aliicU OUCe lum uhirms 
«nd ducal eni un end ah our esubbshmonts— thi sjunt, embuttred and strengthtned ly a 
loorastvne ol deaptuin, n i r 4 }rtnentation, md false ucu ntion, limUhnl by tjf hiud ot 
aMi|fl^tt(d,«in hitione* and disapp anted poxty ni tl is eonnlfy, m ail lOsUr, undtr all nr- 
cunPtunrii, and m every i stanci ijg xn-t the ppm nuentof tin e 1 uigdorns wink roi 
tMmg ii r tlicir cwn exist i re, onothe mdepn dcnit of Europe It u the fiuitj Ot thi 
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spinti and those efiortb, which has for thirty yean invanably 
coutt^ that her gmcniors and legislators wtn* i^g, oprmpt, 
alomiB and tlircattns all ihat is gcMld and vt^netablt with one eonmiM 
gance and ambiuon ot this {>arty blinded dicir ica^on dud mibled 
fondly and foolishly imoginid that they ootUd raise tli. etorai of popular tjjfmuit the 
tfovcmDitnt of thou country to such a pitch as would overthrow tne present iwerst who 
have guided the vesbcl of tht state through tlit pads which assailed her, and then, haiing 
pwrtonnod this mighty feat, tliey wen. one and all to kap upwards, “ nde on the whirl- 
wind, and duiti the storm Smh wcTf tUur calculdtions— <such their effi»t8---Borh their 
intentions. How sadly they art decuved, la the etuits now pasung in this eotintiy teeti- 
fv , and tilt fdtts daily disdosino thtinstlvw bear witness, they now hnd thit they would 
bt tht, first, and thi most despised, virtims to that ptxson’s spint, which ditir eftorts and 
thur labours lias aroused from its slumber, and told it that it may and ought to walk 
abroad and insult the covemment ailh impunity — Not only must this epirit he put doan, 
hut Its adiocatis and defenders must be silentea, either by the arm of the law, or the voice 
of gcneial u nitmpt and leprobabon. Witlwiut tlusis done httle is idebttd. As long as 
the spuit in qm tion < an find iiathatois or defenders, ftfom whate^a motives these may 
act, ii will exL'^ Itself, and exerting itself, it will gam proselytes amongst thp wicked, tlu 
idle, tin igni i ml, and the umi ary It u an imperious duty to the oountr} , and itm rci to . 
thi indimudl!) thtmseUc , that such a spuit, and projects as are stalking abnwd, 
should bi brol en up and <!ubdiied, nd all wlio defind and excuse its promdiijfls, or who 
j dliite nd e>ver it cnmuiUies, *uid n leavuur to tlirow these on tlw he id of the eon^sti- 
tuitd lulhontici;, I bioiight forward md punished xs the enemifs of their coiintir— as 
tl c 1 Lopl s woi l fee'* \\ tUioul tais wr < m »e\ei enioy repost , »nd tr ult and inaustry 
must tirid langmsU and Uun fly to more banquil and secure ibodis. 'Iiadt and rom- 
iiurci lau onU thirtt undtr thewintrsof uiiinimity a vd peace The workman’s Innd 
must n be rii cd ajmmst hi<i enplover, nor the doctrine be any longer tauThf, that the 
luleiobts d the one art dificrtnt fr ni, and mjunous tti, tlie < ther Our gosemment and 
oui kgiditois uiiut bt iq i irt d ind obejed , the constituted authontU'* m iieiy drgrec 
must Ik rtspetted ind ittiudtd to In the exccuUcn of thcii arduous md unplexs int 
dutf , tlu V » nst 11 1 longti be i’lowed to In I r wbtat, dcflud. and insulted l)> jgnoninte 
and insokucr — 1\ i usehievoi h ider , scdiuous orators, oi u shameless nUmnnatfry, 
stditi ms an 1 iiilty pre s 1 o seaet n ichlnations tin n Uion must oppose him md ]>ru- 
tUn cinuel , to d rl* luuiatwns the fight of truUi, and to oi>cit contempt and dann» 
tUTcats tilt Lirurs ol ju tut and the aim of dchance fhost* evii-nanded and d ingewnw 
iiuiv *1 o atieiiipt to liad tlu cliiracteiH of gostminent aixl its bupjiorters with their own 
ml u »us and dialu litd phns and dt igu**, must be drng^ged forward to tlie pubhc m c;, and 
to mutud othuiu Hid disgrace 1 1 u «j ,tcii oiq,ht not to be lolcnled for a moment 
\\ sun t ti 1 filst fonmiKblc wcujions n d in tlu liciich It o dution to madden tlu 
people ) unit thciT tultis I hr chn e, that it was tlu agents of i^oianment who hcgpn 
every tuniuU, lud who instigated every stent ol conlusioh "i d not, wns the *itatt d,M^r 
»)f every revolutiemeri ind •auguimry \ irty which covaed I runcc witli walhi’ds, 
im V 1 1 non 11 re tin mt u syhtem is aud riously pursued, and, it nofthtcWl, 
a ill end u nnil o i s ilts I ct ih population of Uu country, on whewe hrmneiw « id utin- 
ninuts t! t cxwtma «i Uc country depcniU, aaaU fxtm) their state of apathy and mdiflti- 
t IH Jet tlu L eecutn e govertnueiit rouse ittolt from its in jet vitj and fajp security, mcI 
direet tleir p t edings am’ couotilb with firmness md vigour— >W0 rtquiie it all The 
hpint el I mvcisal ^uffrige u a deceiving, dangirou-e, and dcbiruetive apirit—jit w the 
mine d mp lous , it is tlu more iguoient 1 xamine its votaius well, and its leaders — 
l^li u irc they x* Inditidti Js who hate thrown oif all regard fin every thing that is sacred 
litie , ir d trcH aidi d n ion all idea of tetnbution here ifiti I’hese arc tht prnwapltb of 
tlu h 111*111'* nil I piuniofers of this cUIiruus but delusive and elcstiuctis#* ach oiu Wlmt 
11 tliLir olucetb ** I It not oi 1> suretly , hut boldlv, optnlyi and unblinduAgly avowed, that 
tliesi artto iverthiow the prcuai government, and twerturn the preotut eonstitohon ut 
our country— .Uiaf tliese art to tarniith JUr iwlan il gliir), and destroy OW national chanc- 
ter— th It tlitbv ire, by the poaei of nuuebcTft, bv uW arm of physicut fotee, to take pro- 
perly of all kinds lieim wh uver ha* it, ind thviele it, as tlu arm of strength may for tlu 
nuinicut be iblc. Is theu i«» elinicr from »udi pimciplcs, objeett, and ideiw bang in- 
stilled into, I irntd md adopted os »acrml Ismtlis and ncred lights, bv a mUlion of mwi r* 
1 e t ll^ not b mwtaktn W t m iv correct, but never convim e, such a spirit a*. ^ Art 
Uu events of tlic 1 ist 111 1 ) ye i s objitewitod from the p history, and blotud out from 
tlu numoiieb of the populition ot Bntomf ruhaps a tenth part of ^ nurnb k hiu 
ini n loii d. kft einch I cct, oi like uttr Uiuvosrf Sufihige votaiMb, defended lii thtir pnn- 
tipltb M d cnurmitiu by tin afiet Hiachinaftorta of jiorty spint, to work thiu w ly , 

coviietL I lante With misefy and destnution, unexampled m tlu mfiius of histhry, and leu 
her « hai uUr a Ttpiqaih to Imman i ituie I it Brrtimi, by tmiUy rowiiures, tigour, ind 
iiMi,. vtit U<b kiii id eatiuinue^ uid awful eitastroplks I of lift not be tUurnd b\ 
tht ealomnui <il ftcuon, thi vt^li of ditibn, or Un tl rtfttttfmngs of treason 1 In Imi U i 

th. liv out Uk woit toiivtnfin^ it ^ tliat tl eii tkmtb wt blown, Ihui objects 
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yiyittr ^plo}ed against them» and tUo sooner wiU thoit discordant notes 
. ^ "W Wija «»«► nation, be ulenced, and letnaui hushed fw ettr -^Imde will 
then jffl^dagna^ce Boansh upon*a surt, faundation— but nthe^ise, ac only build, 
above a \dlcano pr {wnno; to burst torth and <o\er all our opt rations 
wiwi aestAotftbn Trade an<L comment tan ntitr flounsh ahert tlie labourer ig animated 
bythb apint^t havt described— nututr could exist iormuomtiH under an Unuersal 
suflroge tPvemmeul. 
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Vi PllABrTTCAl I TST OP Evoxlsu 3AltXKVrTCiC«i, announced between the 2id of 
Jul) and tile d Id of Au^ut, H19| extracted iwm tlie London Gazette. 


AntiNYi ei south iniptoii, poulUm 
\nn< I> f Kii f s(i wu, >i( 1 
AppltJu I Sundtr? Hid, ship-owner 
Ai hi) II it \ or ctirn t irtur 
S n \ II 11 BuUjp row, printer 
n nil I I Milf^-ci ] flou' fattor 
\\ \)f it )fi HilliTS 

Huh r I* 1 dillv wiiiL incriiiant 

i in V, I y UKhiwter <l\ti 

I 1 ) T 11 I J Crildi rs nnr 1 1 )th mrrdhaiil 

II III r iiui Mu) h rn cr»t( >n bpinni r 
lltikinhitul r Alin hitter lU tl r 
lirkintitii (j H vil II (urritr 

It tliill t I 111 vn«11 (l(<.wfitYr 

iliiidl rl I n P ol II iik(i|Hr 

Uroomull \V sen AW jun W di»orth, brick 

llnirfil T Brodfoi 1, vrodi 

< »l n I, r Bndlinfi'run hrWwer 

1>»1 i>ii % swf-i^iu 1 nh) fc 111 mcixhanw 

1) iw Ml, J \| ]r in ir ( hu t t<i t w 

llown s, J B» wtrctrecl, sftditr 

Tiston, J \orl street Iwktr 

I'gintow J« Han l4worth iiim'-mcroluint 

Jhiai) (t Abcrdart proi r 

Itniis M ClCMirMtit biker 
Hoi4i It Lonilaihi II stri I taikn 
J'cirhUr <1 H rntik tuu hint 

l<iii.|(r, J I irnin^ha))), mi ler 

I lotli h (Sr t uj wood stmt hosi r» 
f 1 iliairi f Hirmlngharn ilrap i 

t r ehwav f Wvmottth hr wer 
llirtl \ 1 Min tun nurchant 

II ifl » J Miniliisltr iiinbn lid maker 
It oik I 1 Moiucon f,rein, manuf letuier 
llomfrt\,T INdo ironmaster 

Hopwoot W T r jun A f Horwick. bleathi r» 

Hunt 1 stuirull aoiBsor inaimfacturer 

Hyde W Tirwiords buitdiim 

IiinoB, W Hatton rardf n tailor 

It I til W lie iru-tta litre t cirvarand glMii 

J )hnson T sn iHord, coiJi makn 

Joiios A Buito#, Bristol, ciwl morchantt 


Iaidlty,iun V Noruieh dtaler 
1 ifeb T r I ncburil rtrtft, mi rehant 

Luifixit M Ldds, tes dealer 

littk A Mtalsgiic, woodmonKor 

I ittlf h Mt U f'ate, axmth 

Littli* 1 Bolhini 

IUUl SV Mial L-itr olattr 

Macniir A Abrnoith lout, men. hunt 

b|iItbi,W Huddendlcld, mirchant 

Maiim r (ireat Vnrmouib, drapir 

Ma\ W Spit d s |uan atik inanufiicturi«t 

Mttk I tni struot Mitualhr 

MiUir S 1 ins worth vulmakcr 

Mills W Vi I Imciriland white IloiI matiufiUuicr 

M mre H I iicaa slrect biiUdcr 

Moore, s Ashb) de-la./ouch mililou 

Niwnnib W iosuitrv sdk mercer 

1 ilk, II laduwter, buKbtr 

Pijnc I Oenn»))dj,i>, hleicher 

Pearce I NeweW grortr 

Pi nrs n Bristol, Bhoimaker 

1 oil cl • jun J NewoaatU, nmper 

I'orter,J Brittol, biife^rwner 

Pr itt. W Birmingham dnipgut 

Prrntii r , 1 W h Uchiipel gi^r 

Pnihard f 1 linras^, »h(>jikee|ipr 

Rol Bw Vt lUiMomonde-street. watchmaker 
liidfc G tUmlina nnllwright 
Rohtrts I & J Kingiton, roerchantl 
Rnhiiiaon, } I \erpool. builder 
nw M A (< J Ho sntc hill, mcrcliintt 
Salt J W oolstantoii factor 
Siuifnid J Shrewfcburv, bookwllor 
Sail, I BedOird (rrorer 

Sawkms w Sunuintipton, watchraakur * 

hchlcbinnr, M B C lenient s lane, mdigo meiahant 

shout. B Holhori), oilman 

SimmoDB, B Sou^liwaid itationer 

*^tauU\ Cl Caitwortb cJothici 

ia^loi I Pei^oit, lodier 

T-iSlir I MarshfllM meolmsti 

1 Him nt, B f I ivcr^iool, lucrchnnu 

Ihoinaki D« Glaaii Mills, Glpugutei 




AtFUAt^viCAi Liht of Scotch BAVKitucTcir^i, Mtnonncod botweon Ut am) SKi 
Aug. 1S19» ertrncted l^:om tlio Edinburgh Goitetto* 


Batt, B. At a Co. in SdnilniTrii. nad Pctrt 
Allan BuMenwiuoal) uiU^.d AlLiftBdii. asouin- 
drvidunl 

Bromt. nooTJ^, disttlUr at nuthcnSilfn Brwtfo, 
mil and Vulu Nolmtii, dlttilUrtliun*, 

ouf Ilf th( pirtiun 

Di Htii, T inus rtildle, tolkicconifit;, Cdinbtixpii 
<'ruhtim« J lUn, nuuhint, (rlohjow 
<hil 11 rs 1 iioin is ttih A in mercMnUaAl rai- 
nitiutimrst \Uihtinnui1iTv 
< h i> iM Ts riiomuu M n A 1 luwoii ( Inlnwru. |nn« 
niu\ (u i) luiliLfs ot J hoii 1 1 hihfiurs, juo A 
(0 MiKiiauH iiKl nimuu'aumt, Vuchta- 
uiiuhtv 

Puiiv in, tliib^rt i(>utd r, (ikUigou 
Dim) sin Itolw luwm, i ooil inciihii^ and 
hull 1 itWt< mil n uCih^on " 
]llcr‘Mit4,>u I him s \ lull K mil Inuld 

CMS Ul f lUm*^ t 11 of 4*1 1 w 

11 oniiiim V, \is'' . ii lith .m 1 bud Icts llnrc 
limutoii ( I (. mcicliotit and coiimiission* 
\ nif (1 ,n« 

KiiU icdhk. 1 lurnci Aiidhiak, r. Kil natiniok 

Mnmsoii, Vk 1 lull i M KAill. publishu indlpiuiti.% 
f i 1 Hurh 

Ml i,\ili i, pin 1 iiraivdlKuUn, i/rl» ok 
M'lKnhu Uiih It, mniiiAiit an i jro c tl ic 
Mil ion I til jtiii ininuiit rir«i‘ii |i 
Mom uh t 'ill I rdw w in r ' wi% stir tus 
M 1 1 M t, ( olio lOLi*, 1 tunmiO t f diiiimiit'h 
M<m im rj Juliii,hoii«>d< d t ' uchuiUlKr, Kil. 

Viimii I 

Mul lUii , HoUtt, mudum ml ii rUdeaUt, 
1 < ith 

Mout,>iuerr, m Tldhokt oi Auihentibi 


PiTiroi V, C liiflcb, ^ncroliniit, Paisli v 
ruiloi, fiioiia., di Co h]4^u.n», (i iltitidr. and AI 
lin PolUicK, lUortitii tlioii 
Pi cr^n. Jimc-s nurclunit, Cilu-anw 
kris. , Donald, ti ulex >» slJtca^ GLisgoW 
tUi(t> lohn. fdoMTt Duuiocbt i 
Robertson A Bell, mmluttLH mul igmU, GlutKonr 
101 Icy. 4 unl^ juii fnirrclmnc then 
hhtl, Wilhawit metchinr fhiTi 

IVdicrl* Hill. A 4 o HUtniif Mann n. tli< i , nn l 
KoImjU Si cat, lua And 4nlin Park is liidniduils 
Si orii Muti s J in of W cst thoi u. umiI tiu 1 1 h ml 
fiiuu (ItiUlor, >Uin m.Qir. ami nunii mi Pun 
ilumiMm, lohu w{H.U«ii4mpim tdinbvT(i;l 
l(im ]uUni« T unvs dotivnunhaut in 1 iiunhanl 
ti {or« Rilin iur 

IVliiti. Phomibi nuioliAm, Iti % tl Fvihiin^ T dm 
bur h 

DIVlDLNDb. 

tkndij Triim, A Lp.muiti mauuftctimn, (das 
IfOM V tiu trust* o 

lliiA, biW, Dumlriix, b> DaiidRaf 
llU), tllut 

laimecmi tuiiua ut<r>ii1« d I \hr rdi^iw 
limtlunciby Imw Km, uiaiuntaiit durf 
MitolulK \tidnw II) U In ti tMd *sbnns , by Da 
iMlItthAitt iiiuciti, \lK.rl ( 1 
Aia<l 1 iifi, tioint It Ni V I < lutyofloifir 
a fill! oiu oi ( (i jai |X>unl, n tu s \Tilhi, 
«Litcr, C upu Xopus 

^ftt Jolin, litc IK ? nnt inch ti( ii , by ( i 
Itriil Un«tl n i rchant, Duu li 
^{dicu AKx lit 'udurl her 4»i s'o t by Hi 
1 ixtuwim, acrdiint tiun , un itUtli 111101111 


LomUntf Corn £tiftan^it SrpL 1. 


Hhoat R«l , 

“iO 

to 

ifl! 

I’m* , . . 

f S 

to 

6 * 

SiipitUnc » 

f( 

to 

Vl 

Tk }y lute, nta 

18 

to 

fl5| 

I mr , 

4)K 

to 


siipeiAoi . 

77 

to 

711 

Hit 

*70 

to 

St 

K 11 

« 

to 

D 

It nicy • * * 

01 

(0 

w 

1 MIC .... 

70 

to 

.711 

SiiiMtiiiie , 

">5 

to 

.76 1 

M lit, . . . 

fft 

to 

«5 

!■ liu , 

fi6 

to 

71) 

Ho^ Peaso * 

i4 

to 

Ibl 

U iiilc . • 

46 

to 

48 

\\ lute, new 

ID 

to 

17 1 


jr t Jwii at, s, it. 

It to 11 } pi 70 lui 


S.wt,Tp(oLt S(j>U 4* 


s, ii. 4 . d i, tf ^ ft 

If ro '!•< I 11 I 70 lui I i aw , fi I ♦» 0 t » ) 1 

4- to IS iPoffli It 10 t to II 0 '*Ki p mt 1 » 0 10 .1 o 

« to 0 Iswilcl 10 U I n 4 i hn’G Aii,s m 

1 » lo 17 Ilikh, ntw lu <» 10 1(» t I*: ‘dilb tun 1 1) (Uo ( fl 

. •'ilo V Dint/u . JO Mo )1 

Wfo 2I1HH1 IT . HI I toll ( 'tOl .* 0 

to to SmAmcTU'uii h 6 lo 9 i 'ouri i.Ul 3^ OtO lu 0 

, rit. -tJoiMhic . toil! 9 <» 7.'’ 'WT d ) 0 Qto31 0 

JSto wrlOlua, < ImiTMjtd I bnili 

i57io ?‘J,{8iirliih.«nnd iOli 4 ( • t»*n « 


40 to IK Maitlp Offk 10 fl to 10 K ‘ 
10 UH,W 7l9tQ3<)t» 


Must 111 own, 
•^Hiiite . * • 

Tiroh . . . , 
7 iirnips . . • , 

—New 

-Sfllnw. , 
f 1 nwj y , . 
C iwiv 

SCevr 


Soedt, f 3. 

U J, 

11 to o tlertip^d 

10 to 0 l^iwcoiu eiviMti' 
13 to Isi AttHTjfcir Sopd 

Oto 0 HycKMks, . . 

10 to 1« (kiiir, Uid, 

, 0 to 0 — \\»n« . 

flfltu o ((piaiultM 

11 Mo 9 rndoii 

U ipeiMxXti £11 to £— 


(Vdf. P€T 41 lb. 

lUfflMh . . h 


[ » uiriiMi . . 7 iirif wn 

Sn/nJ) iioU 1 ti to 1 0 Npytrv 

Vl.t..!, * "T ■ a... ^ KilML .a.wi 


^ ^ Bwl)isf,iwrfwt. t, t 

Btoli 0 iklJtwt . . IWMolOi 


. * HiMi ... 1 « to? 9 H yiailoTd.bew *'1110 o 

r ' iP rr *f**l»* i ‘Mo 0 0'( I rk, 7d . , hf to HS 

• ^ t»J ,«.|^nld - . 1 » to 1 t PukUd, 90 to 4) 

;r cwnmou * .7 t • 7 7 Beet, i» tune «< to ') * 

. 1.7 5 UtuO 0 — 'J* 10 I 

ItkltOlU;) Iijfl,, q, ipOTh, V hi ‘>M» MS 

J* * 7 tfiflWi . 4 1 {1 In 4s 11 Matop dry, 

1 In vd liiftU . . Ul <1 to i- 0 Bhixtu, 

74) to — p*. im pM niti t siKwt muulUs 

— DoUWt . ID 0 k» 50 (r Ltd ff 


^mn of Com tn JEfiffiand and WaJiu f*om ih* ihlutm tettlud in hr tf'ti/t 

^ * Ofrdrd WISH, ^ 

,Bi4il|r7l5 Id -me, rr Ud— BwJcy.m 7d— idljBnns, IDc 7d.— raw, Hlbid- 
Bter or bic» Os. CHi*— patuuab -tfii. Dd. 



1 ^ **0 -^<£1 Uicr, ^Meteor alo^ hal Mejport. 

4li(Hi^e Ptkn oj linfish Com irt Scotland,, hj the (Jimtlcr 
onil (hif meaty pc? ItoU of lJ8/6t. Scott Tto/fy or lU) lbs, AwHrdM^'^af /Wr 
Wtiks uumuliaCfltt puiidm Itu 15//< vi/zj’’* IVI*). \ ^ ^ * 

WliLrtt, (M. Jd-llYiV 15 III — lluliY. 3hr lOd -.()it . >> 7<U-««ein*, ICS. lALthlrt- 

Hitr «r XJig, 3 iK^ 7tl — liatmLal. 21s. dU. ^ ^ 


EDINBURGH.— Seit. 1. 


Wliuit. 

Bailey. 


Outs. 

Pease &. Beam. 

iis.od. 

1st, ?Sh. (kl. 

1st,. 


1st,... 

..,24b. Od. 

;j(K(hl. 

Sd JK Od. 

Sd,. 

S!li.0d. 

2d,... 

...23s. (kl. 


3d, 21s. (kl. 

3d,. 

(»>.(». 

3d,... 

...21s. Od. 


Average ol Wheat, X‘l 

: 17: lO^d. 




Tutisday^ Sq)L 7 . 


Bocf (174 ^ 5d. to Os. 6d. 

IMutum . . * . Ob. Od. to Ofi. bd. 

Laiiib, |K;r tjuarLcr « Is. (kl. to 4«. Od« 


Veal .... * Os. 6d. to Os. Hd. 
I'ork . . . • • Ok. (>d. to Os. 7(1. 


Tullow, per stone 10s. ikl. tol^s. Od. 


(ioartem ld>.if . . Os. 8<l to Is. Od. 

Potatoes (28 lb.) , . Os. lOd. to 0«. (M. 

l^utter, iici lb. . . Is. 8d. to Os. Od. 

Near Salt ditto* . . Is. .3d. to U. 4d. 

Ditto, per btimu . 20s. Od. to Os. Oti. 

KgffR, j>cr dozen . . Os. lOd. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.— Sept. 3. 



Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats, 


Pease, 


Beanfi. 

1st. 


l*t, 

3K Od. 

1st... 

....2is.0d. 

,Ut,. 

21s. (hi 

1st, 

2Js. (M. 

2d, 


2d,. 


2d,.„ 

....18s. Oil. 

2d.. 

18s. Od. 

2d,. 


3d, 

. ....30s. (XL 

3d,. 


3d,.,. 

....IGs. (Id. 

3d,. 

Ibs-Od 

3d,. 

168. Od. 




Average of wheat. 

£1: 13; G 

: (xMfriib. 




METKOllOLOGICAL IIKPORT. 


Thmie are scrcnal cirrumstanccff connected with the metoocologiral histor^r of Aiigu>t 
p.utuu1.u]v Jibcrvuig of notice. mean temperature, contrary to what usually hap- 
pi IIS, L sends that of the peadihg month, bf 3.3 degrees, and is nearly 0 degrees inglitr 
than tbi*^ of August last year. Inhere has ^cn no mondi indeed during the last sc\en 
yiiiTs hIiosi meiui traipcrature, at the place of our observations, has exceeded GO, which 
IS 2.3 degrees Lmer thim that of August. Tlie temperature on partichlar days has some- 
tiiTus been higher than on any day of Inst montii. but so long a penod ot uniiolinly a amt 
ueatiur has stldom been cxpencnccd in this chmnte. In the couise of the montJi, tlie 
thi.niioiii(t(r stood seventeen times at 70 and upwards, and only sunk twice below 50. 
Dunng the hrst cighuen d.iys of the month, the baAnnetcr liuctuated at the rate of about 
oiu -tenth tn tweiny.four hoirrs, but was, upon the whole, rising. After tlic J8th, on 
whicli da> It sieKKl at 3(>..*135, it began to unk slowly rill the 27th, after which the depres- 
sion became more rapid, being at the rate of three-tenths and a half in twenty-four hours, 
and on the 3Ut it roaeheel its lowest, 38.740. The coin dial fell in the course of these four 
davh aniuuiitcd only to half an inch, and the wind was scarcely a moderate breeze. The 
ilisturbaneH in tlic etjuibbriiim of the atmosphere must therefore have happened at a con- 
'ider.ible dutance from tlie ^aev of observation ; and the following singular phenoniciion, 
as related in die Perth Courier, seems to afford a sutisfartory explanation of tlie fact On 
the forenoon of Tuesday lust, about half-jiast eleven o'clock, (a short time afh'r the boro- 
meter had reached its lowest iwint of depression) the ude in the Tay, after having ruceilud 
about live incheu below lugh water mark, (haoml its direobon, and again began to How 
up the nvor, until it reached its former height. The writer of the artidic ascribes this se- 
cond tide to a strong gale in the Atlantic, forcing die water above its usual hiight, through 
t!ic J^'hglisb Chuiuicl and the Pindand Fnth, and the explanation is confirmed by the ton- 
UnnK)ramoub depression of iht barometer. The state of die hygrometer diinug the 
moiith inriH i^hI a considerable degree of humidity ui the atmosphaw. The point of de- 
|H>sitioii at tin in rile cvrimig, coIiickUs exactly with the mean mipimum temperutpre. but 
till average of morning and cvtimig is liighur, obviously occasioned by the deiiosjtion of 
dew at night, and ciaxxir.Uion m the niomiug. We found, Irom observations made evciy 
liour during sonic of the finest days, that afixT the dew had been rvapoiated, iiic absolute 
quanti^ ut luoistuic ui the utii)ps|^ere rceuved little addition, owing to the uiiusiully dry 
sutc of the ground. 



Jifjwrt, LSept. 

eMraettd from the Refftiter kept on the JBanks ef 
Perth, Latitude it3', JEMion ISSJirt. 

♦ ‘ ' . ACOUMT 1819. 


TMttIdICiMSrrfiE* 

IffeoM <tf jpwM 

........ tmnimitn. 10 a. M* . 

10 I*. M. . I 

ft H.' 


MBiiMpiittWofipxlng water* 
BAftOmSTER. 

Hmm of 10 A. M. fUnrinp. <if wer. fit) 

..... 10 P. M. (Wn. of war. 671 

both. (temp, of nfier. 67) . 

M hole range of berotorirr, * • 

Wean ditto, duniig . # 

HYGllOMETER. 
TIain in inchcii, . . . 

£«apa«ation in ditto, . • 

MeaniUily Evapurationj • . 

Leslie. Mean, id A. M. « « • 

10 H. M. . 

Iiutli. , 

AndlerwMa. PouitotDep 10 A. M. 



.............. Ke^ liumuU 10 A.M. 

10 P. M. 

.. both. 


Degrre*. 
(19.11 
. >d.t 
6 1.0 
. &9.il 

612.0 
. hl.0 
. 6d<.7 

. 4.11.0 

. U.A 
60.7 
Inche*. 
. S9.P11 

. iO-KW 
t9.{)0A 

* .070 

. .on 

.m 

jQegreei. 
i.3ah 
. 8.065 

. .070 

•JLS 
♦ 118 
. I 7 .H 
57.J 
> SA.4 
56 4 
. 7'60 

. 

Ht.l 


.....ora. uioi«.m lUocub. inur.io V.M. «1)0 

««,10P.M. .8‘K2 

both, .301 


JSxtremef^ 
THERMOMEtEB. 
17th day. 
satb . 

31bt . 

)7lh *. . 
17th 

9<Vtii 
16th . 

3Ut 


MaxtmuTB. 

Minimum, . 

1 nweat uuximbiia* 
itidhest imaimum, 

Uighr!>u )0A«M> 

Lowut ditUi, 

Highiikt, JO P. M. 

Ixiwest dxttn . 

(irpntest runge in 84 houia. 83d 
LayatiitUo* . * 11th 

BAKMfTEH. 
H^heat, 10 A. M. . 18th 
E.6 w*ia ditto, . Slid 
BigliAit. 10 I*. M. . nth 
Ltmett ditto. . • 

Oreateat rttm in 84 hihirii 30lh 
Ltttit ditto, , . 93d 

IlYGROItETBR. 

Lcshe. lliaheat, 10 A. M. 7th 

... Ixweiitttitto. 0th 

... Hiet^ 10 M. Till 

Lowm ditto. S4cii 

A&ddiiou. Pt of to A M. 

Ltmvit dmu. 

......I...,.......,,. Htgbeit. lOPtM* 

. ......... ...44. Loweat ditto, 

R<lat.lium IhghftiUir A.M. 

14*1 -t ib^Ur, 

. limilCMt, I 0 P.M 4 

licatt ditto, 

.....Moia4tU0ii{b lu Grmti'^MO A.M. 

......... ..< 4 ..,...*. . ... (4.«U)t dittn, 

• .•>4.4.M..*.^4 •.•.•> ..4.. ClFCltlWt, 10 p4 M. 

..Ltatt iiaio. 


790 
47.(1 
63W 

. <n.» 

4 7«..» 

4 50.0 

. 6».s 

4 .44.(1 

M-O 
♦ h.J. 

Jfnehea. 
30.3.‘t.> 
*8.740 
. flO.llfi 

fS 

, .37.^ 

. .Olo 

Tlq;iM<S4 

. 51.0 

. 7-0 

, ?» o 

. o 0 

JOth 

7th 45.11 
*.'7th .49.8 
7th 43 O 

ilh 04 0 

7lh .*.1 I 

8ith 97.(1 
7Ui 70.0 
SOth .366 
7Ui .191 
KUi .31 > 
7th .014 


Fair dayi, 20 ; rainy dayi» 11* US wd west of mcrMum, 13 ; caat ol nieriduin, 10, 


Metaoaolocical Ta]ij.b» ejrtracted frwn ihr Jteigieter kepi ai Edinburgh, tn 
the Obicrraiory, Cu/ton^litk 


N.B.~-The ObWTvetioiM w TUfide twice rvwy day, at ninh o'clock, ibronouu, utid fonr orlock, aftn- 
niHHi. The Kcoold Obstnatioti ui the anfiilfHiti, in the lUA lulunm, is tahin In the rtcGi«lu 
TtieiiuoiiieU'r. 




lAlUich. 

\ 



Tte. 

Bimn tlM^. 

Mind. 



Augnl I 

*{ 

H 

el 


•i 

» 

10 

11 


Wi 


x« 


M.bl 
A. V.’ 

M.47 

M4.47 
A. 52 
M.tff 
A..I8 
M.61 
A. M2 

A^fiS 

M..U 

A.33 

M.38 

A.4H 

A.5t> 
SL3f» 
,A.-M 
M.(>8 
, A. 67 
M.67 

.y/7 
0.60 
A- *>4 
M.f4 
A. Wl 
M.64 
A. 51 


im.uv I 

,H97 A. 64 / 
.65.^, M (>5 I 

.798U. fil / 
.747rM,M- 
.731 A. 
.7311^.601 
.7661 A. 66 
.7«6,M.C7 

.590'A,64, 

.75h,A.fll' 

.810^64 

4H)n*A.6i 

.DSOA.roj 
.HdOM.64l 
.79^|A. 71 

Mi M.f.Ol 
.tl32 A.64f 
.6M M.tfi 
.605 At.6.», 
.756iM.67\ 

49^<A.67 


|E. 

E. 

E. 

Cble, 

E. 

«.W, 

84W. 
N. W. 

S.W4 

S.W. 

S-W, 

cue, 

N.W. 

[n,w. 

R. 


Illcar. 

ICIoudy. 

Vloudy. 

jClwir. 


1 hnud. foro.j 

Aurattem. 

Ckwr. 

Clear, , 
idipH«rs alter 


rim* 

clear. 

Ciottdy. 

Clew* 

iCJear. 

jetear. 

{Ctar. 


18 


M f 7 w.;o 

A A . '50.9] I A. -VO 




20 


M.OJ 
A V> 
M.Oi 
A. -iOi 
M 6,i . 

: 

lii-S 

1A.A8 
j M..41 

i A.*» 

> w-'w , 

so 
M.B3 
|A..)5 
M.58 





l2a4»»J) VI, 
nos A 7s, 
,V')8 Jd.*!! 

.9*18 A. 60 
.V99 M CJ 
.9-tr»A.6» 
.!W M.6»* 
.»70 A, 6p 
.051 M.fjj 
.970 A. go 
,951 M.g7 
.W6J A. 06 
0*'>,A1,«0 

.a8o'A.J;l 
.847 .M.jS 
.884 A- 

•8i8'A, 66 
.707i1«.‘ 




fviml 


1 ^ 

( ’lew. 

£. 

1 

( Uw. 

'e. 

Cirar.* 

F.. 

( leat. 

K. 

(Hilar. 

E, 

Clear. 

t*:. 

Hear. 

e. 

(' tar. 


C'hmr. 

N".W. 

Clear. 

w. 

CiouOx. 

.sw. 

CliMidy. 

S.W. 

Ciwrforeu. 
niin afteui. 

CMf* 

Itoai. 

Gble. 

[CM. 

mduh, 



1810.]3 2f£^ittrj~^App(iintmtnU, Pr<moti^ 

APPOINTMENTS, PUOMOTIONS, &c. 


81 


8 t 


Anny Mbiot Joi. Vallack of R. Mat to Lieut. 73 
IfeScjit 18IL * 

i'a|itain Jos Wii|{tit of <1ci. lu lx Major do. 

( apUm ( r llurton ol dit. do. do. 

8 Dr. G. C j.j|>Uin ( arinii liai I to be Major by pun h. 

1 lee Irwiae, ret * Au^. JKld 

Lieut Hay to b( ( nptaiii liv piirch. do. 

ConiM W<ilk(.r (o be I out. by purth. do. 

H. l(i( horde to Ik* ( ornet b\ inin*!) do. 

7 Dr. Bt. Lu*ut -( oL Thoruhill to Ik iaeut 4. oL 

1 J dt>. 

— -- Rolwrlo, fiQiii hp. 9 Dr. to 

he Major do. 

IS ■■ — Ilowardj from hp. 8.1 Dr. 

to be Major do. 

14 J. W. >4 illcs to be Cornet bv purcbh viee 

'1 rent, ref. JO July 

15 Bt Major Ilaacov to be Major by purch. 

tiieLochrane ret. IJ \u0; 

19 1 )<‘ut. M’akolKld U» be ( aptoin b) punm. 

\ lee M.1J01 , ret. V l July 

Cornet ( uiuherle^ to be Lieut by purch. 

do 

(•. TohncUmi to Ix t omethv purch 5 Aug. 

SI • P U i> iiiiiingto Ik* I'ortu^ by purch 110c 
Sinokt , ret l> do. 

24 Comet Hoeke to be Lieut, by purch. \ icr 
1^n< , prom. • 21 Juue 

4 Foot 1 lent M H C. T ‘leelll to be Captain, vk* 

( . J i df>Ml, dt id 5 Aug. 

—■ — ■ < l.rU tr»m hp to Ik luut do 
17 — - ■ (t ill 111 Ik < .>piaiti b\ jiurclu ’iiee 

MerriiK til. no. 

iraign F N \nsl y to lx I irut b> niinh. 

vut (iili.pioiu do. 

Rt. I lent ( ol \\. T. f dwanbs from hp. 

7 1 1 . til Ih 1 1( ut ( ol IS do, 

19 Gent. ( idir I l M’lthia*', trom MiHtiry 

< olUyi , U» lu }' 11 lyn * ki. Lewn, 2i ey 

bill Ui in. 22 July 

SO 1 It lit vi hiU to he (. ajddin by pun h. t !!« 
^inith. n t do. 

Fikinm Ualliee to lu luut bv purch. do. 

W ViMiii to hi I iwKHi by puiUi do. 

9S h <Ti>rilon to Tu f noiyii, xuc M iihou, 
diaii 12 ^uc• 

Bi ( ol *' 11 II GougTi. from hp* hT 1 to 

hi Lu ut ( ol do. 

27 Lu u* Di higg to be C.iptun, t ice bt-ilftird, 
di t1 5 Vug 

I'n igii ‘■iniih to be 1 u*ur ,do 

M I ''luiloid Uilu 1 Ubi^n do. 

Li( ut I III. lldirj, troni hp. Oar. Rn. to 

lx I leui. ( d 12 do. 

59 \\ toiiHit, from hp on ro lie 

^ Ad,. MU \.MS, ils \ib ouU *JJ luly 

Sit 11 II to bt In ign, mcc Inn II. 

pr >111 I M mil 1M7 

35 tiisig? fl W.S, fri\on to Ik Liiiit moo 
K uiitait. dnid i.LMuly 

■ — ■■ M icdoiiiicM, from P I r. to be Ln- 
fcien jy do- 

ss Bt < ol. J. T. F. Lord Mu^serry to lx 1 1 
t ol IS Vug. 

Bt Luut. Col. O’SlaHey, fiom lip. 14 I. 
to bt Mujor d >. 

44 Bt ( ul. Hou. il, king, flcom hp. 5 F. to 

be Luut -till do 

47 Gent, t adet f « Hooke, trom MihUirv < ol- 
kge, to be* knsifiti, vice 1 urtr^ll 22 July 
50 ntx.I> Awa t. D VI illuinistobi. As*.** Sui. 

MIC Itroaii, piom. on ''laiT K Aug, 

55 l4i ut -( ol. Brc niton, from hp. R. Afriuaa 
CoriA, t > he Lieut.-< ol do. 

5S D tuiiilMilaOd to be kiMigii by ptirth. 

\ie< Rjltttm.'rolires 10 do. 

60 l.u ut -t ol. Andemoii tzomhp. to be I.icut. 

< ol. IS do. 

05 Gent Cadel W S. Wood, ftom MUl Coll 

to he Kniiini, \ lee Newhouae July 

U M Bowen, from MU. Coll. 

to he Biuign, i in> LVnd do. 

Llmiu-Col. lornnu, ftom hp, 8 W, 1. R> 
to be I Knit -Col IS Aug. 

RL. ( oL uttky, trom bp. 91 F, to ha f.t.- 
Col. do. 

Voi.. V. 


71F- BbTol, SirT.Arl)Ulln»t,]U;*afteatlqi. 

'»7 F. to bo Lieut -tVil. do. 


Litul. W right to bo Captain vloe Glen* 
holme , dead 3 Nor. 1818 

Enmgn W. H. Btttlor to he UeuL vir« 
M right do. 

J* C odne to be Ensign, vice Butler 


SI July 1819 
mm Mil. I'oU. 


SH) 

Rifle Br. 


Gent. Cadet. P O’Brien, from * 

to be I ijsipn, Mce T rydell, dead SS dot 
Luut )h„ott to be t aptain by pureh. vice 
Quesdi , ret 5 Aug. 

Fn<tigii ( urfie Id to lie 1 icuL try uurt’h. do. 
J. I nj,land to be Lnsimi by purch. do. 
1 II ut t ul. Lnidsay.uum np to be Lieut. 

tol. 12 do. 

— Millmg, from hp to be Lieut. 

C ol. do. 

Eiuagn E. Nihcll, to be Lieut ^ lec Try- 
dclT, prom. 2 ( ulnn lleg 17 No«. IHIS 
Gi'nt. (debt T. Smith, from Mil ( oil. to 
be Lieut \»ie \ibcll SS JuK 1819 
Cajitam Nithol to be Major by purch. mco 
S eIlu^ler, rtt. do. 

Lieut CiuKt to be Captain bv purch. vh*o 
Niciiol do. 

Eiuign I rediTiek to be Lieut, bypuioh. 

\ ice ( ruN* do. 

Hon. C . Hoi le to be Dnugn pun h \iee 
I rr del II K dik 

( u’(t. A Rutlei, from Mil. Cull to 
Ix I n igu, MIX M ic donnt 11 5 I an. 

— — I M iiitvn, trom Mil CnlL 

tolH I nsipk, vii( Uiill>ind ?2 do. 
Lie ul.-( ol. JohnikOii, irom hp. to be LuMit. 

tot 12 Aim. 

— rtrgusvoTi, trom hp. 3 1 • to be 

Lu ut -( ol do. 

Aiilu?, from hp. 38 F. to be Lt. 

( ol, do. 

■■ \ubUn, from hp. IS r, to bo 
Lieut ( ol. do. 

— - Duffy, from hp. to be Lt. ( ol. 

do. 

Staff Cm. Bt Col Marlay, fiom hp. 3 W. I. R. to 
Ik LruU (cil dow 

SW 1. R. ( nptaiii ( hibholm, from African Corpi, 
to IK < aptain, iieo Airastioug, ret. on 
hp. Aixican ( orpa do. 

1 Cey.R. I niign Uwih, trom iO 1. 'o be Sd 1 leiiU 
vice Hendiison, dead 1 Dee. IblH 
J. Page to be 2d Luut vice ’Neuman, dead 
X’/ JuJv 1819 

S Lieut, Tivili.ll, trom 83 F. to be I .ijitaiu, 
1 Kv Sniilh, dead 17 Nov. 1818 

Sd L leul Smith to be Ist Lieut, vioi 
deoil .30 do. 

Gent. I iidid r. 'Worburtou to be *>d LicuU 
Mte^-Mith 22 July 1819 

Lieut -(ol. ritnnnK, JCtomhp. .3 W. I. R. 
to be LuruL-LoU 12 Aug. 

GarfiiOns. 

Ma| Gill Sir I Kempt, G. C B. to bo Luut. Gov. 

ol I'tntsmnuth, Mtv Loid Howard 12 Viig 1819 
Maj. r>cri. Sii l}. J'ack, K H. to be LiauL Gov. 

uf Plymouth, vice Maj. Gen. Biowne do. 
Lt (itii. ilun Sit ^ Hope, G.C.B. tobcLt Gov. 

of I dinburgh ( aatle in do. 

Ma). (,en Sir Geo. Munay, G.C. B. to be Goi. uf 
Itoyal Military L oilege do, 

W 

Col B. Tavers, ftom 10 F. to be Inmecting Field 
officer of Mihta ui Ionian [abmib, vKwMaifr 
land, hp. 10.3 F. SS July 

Col. J Rott, hp. 6C P. (Dep. Adv Oni. Ireliaid ) 
to be 1 ommandwit Isle oi Wight, iice Maumittw 

ColI*W, Thornton. 85 F, to ht Dcp. AtQ. Cen.Tn 
Ireland, vice Rusa dtt. 

3ffdiral Dejuufment 

Dtn. Itisp. J. Ftcaeban, from hp. to heDep hMp- 
of lltop. Vice Bigger, fap. 25 July 

r»D 


70 



[[Sept 



.^Appoxntmtntt, Prcmoitons, tV 


5(1 P hfb( Sing f*o 
luin hp 1 H r> 
usoni do 

tobt. itosp Aisibl ^ luly 


Hib Royal nighnaft th*, Pnnoe R« pent has been pit ast 1 m rho Vann, an 1 ou fht ... . 

tjF, ^ awKiwt ihL undurminticniLtl Oibctnot tlu l^a^t Inlia ( iiman bloitw topiktHmU b\ files ct« 
in Ilia Mlycflty b Ann) , in the Ktt»t Induauiilv js tnltowii— tlir t. iiinuui*ionN to be tUt d ‘ 


JiarraiK Dcpart^miU 

— — Meludi to bi Udirael ISlabUr, viei R^Ktni 
de>id ^ !L Jui 4. 

( /taj>lattu^ Depathnent* 

Rc\ M Jimeq, tVim lip to be ( liaiiloin to the 
i orctWf \ia \\ inn Hki hp ii] July 

WitOffitttSTd Auffwi IbH 
- HwMajM 


I Vug IblJ 


ToheLttvt iitnnab 
Mij Oon ^irR Blur K C B 
A Kyd 
R Bill 

Td he MAMr (wennatt 
Coltuul r Liight in 
R 11 ill me 
1 Mtinru 
W Toont 
1 I iitdiy 
1 I homju) 

1 ilirdAukt 
V5 M ltd 
'll Wtibor 
Lt filMUt 
1 ‘'imm irt 
55 (»W, 

R fr r> 

J I n 
S r I MU Im, K C B 
f II ‘'\in iw 
V I rbtH 

I Pn h 
T ( < rdtam 

W Ism 

II (rfJtV 

J An H 

lof (jlnul* 

J t r I t. II HI lit n 

I it-hanf* «. 

Maiot Bi M I frow ***' * I M ijor t 

1) 1 itt h] I 1 1 r n Ibi l M 1 
( ai* 410 Blukctt, Ifum l^ Or witii C ifttaiu () (ink 
<[y hp 7 

C ilUty iTom U t Tcc diff aiUi lajiLun 

f 1 mci ts I ( II* 

- ■ ..... s 1 I frm ( ( tvlon ref* with eiptiin 
M 1 ( ylni hi ft 

K il fr !< riL difl \ iM fn} tan Via 


U Col J.Ilui 
T Bolts 
J Vt 1 fee's* 

A Knox 

I W Vdaina 
C Mackenzie 

II i^oreley 
(I Irastr 

J N util 111 
IT S <•* oft 
s 1 J ‘•inclaiT 
1 I nidwv 

I Vtiirnen 

II **c tt . 

T>/- fi Coloneh 

Major I Mt i m 

i Ui «ii 
Vi IkllKT 
f Kt ban y 
I WlH 1 
Vi ^urquhl^ 

M riUitt 

1 this ton 
Tf 1 5ft »>fj 
( aptain T f ^1 It t <h 
r ( llurdiri 
f) Mathay 
M l>IV 
1 \5 ilson 


( aptain A. Balmain 
II 5V Solo 
<1 Swimy 
R n otto 
r P Jloek 
J \ « nper 
1 Hail 

J H 4 lUtt 

J It 4 Ittlum 

H l»ir iiilif 

S 4 df How 
A J ir 1 H\ 

I J I 1 itl 
1 Smith 

I 1) ( 1 1 * m 

55 M hi ii n 

II I Ii riu^t t> 

} K f 

H n IS 

I I '■‘ji J h 

1 sinii IV ur< 

H llulhw i U 
J I l)Ulti> 

I 1) I lis 
sir r 
55 < 1 thtilT 
55 111 Vis 
I \ 111, 

1 M ( O T IM 


Bitcihiii, h] ftll 

1 11 J 


^01 t 


111 5 ftom 1 1 Wr th Ciptau Ki h, f Y 
- M Krmii from "b 1* witli t apt nu O K eU 

h f 1 

Si sin r froi I w h Cipt Car sly 

I il Matthevs from 1 r nitli 1 uit Itobi » 
)S> 

O f lynn from Iw !■ rec cliff i dhl i ut 1 

Mr ■>« h| s"' I 

— 1 lo tr iin 45 !• rci diff with 1 leiit Im 
Iiv 1 1 

* A ianis firrm 5o P rci difl with Ikui Ual 

Sion h| (it 

— \k ck,fiom58r iLC liifl ailhlieut Be 
xiho 1 U hp ( 1 1* 

— — \] ml tin Irorn’'^ I ree difl w Ih Lirub 
1 -us hp HJ r 

— ■ niui from 7» r rec dilf nith lieut r<r 
bcH hp I VV 1 11 

— .. . I nnpbcU from 91 A iCh Lu ot Oi rkc Icy, 
hp J f 

— lUwrllyn from Rifle Brig itc diff with 
iHut fpix hr 

— - - Peni 1 itl ( r from d5 V rec dUT with 1 n uU 
llurlow hp H 1 

— — 1 Im 1 , from 16 Dr reo dllK with JLiriit 
\ug6nf hp 

— *4 lint, &om If I TOC diff with Lt f hney, 
hp 1 t 

— — VVifliamFt from f1 !■ tec dilf wuh Luu 
Sivir hi 

If ri t UI I Suli-r t V5 iKh from 1 L O rea diAT 
w 111 4 01 net 1 lyard, hp f Di O 

( ini (t Suvenson ttoia I Ot Cj -nith Comet llun- 
ti 1 hn f l»r 

liimcB Wood from 6 F ret difll with Las Orey# 
kiuno Jiom 0*^ r with Ln‘«igii Bsyls, hp 

i^lxmek« from lf» F. rcc diff with Liwign 
6llliKh,hp 6U. 


IPn i<ni Mihhcll fiom ( t tn ill within la 
Jl LI 1 i 

Sir* oi Vtalkir fn r ’’ I* w (h surr nn O* t 

U| I W I It 

Fiyniieur ihll iinn "I I \ ilh I lymistirA M 
J> iwi hp >f F 

Ji ^fijra/nni and lUltfrmenL 
M J I lilt m I- ft 

I M)1 M ( irl 

— II I VV I I 111 i 1)1 f in% 

Ciffi n M ipr, jn Drag >0115 

— M iriiK 111 t 

— - sn It 0 J tt 

o 1^71 t 

1 1 t ( II I r ylon Ktpment 
4 t J r I 1 1 1 >mf M ns 
''ll I Dr ns 

li >1 11 Dll ns 

C mil issii III I) l< I Jill 5b tom (arn 

hnhd t tht Fast Indvj 

Bic till t )l 1 rnsci n ts 1 Mu isn 

Wiund(d ta J(fwu m Utc La\t Indut, 

Tieuf D Ull MI 15 teb IPl ♦ 

N }I t d > 1 1 

— UI u d St ii» IJ Maieb 

at hi 

M5jor R thwcM hp 4 ( ir Bn n Irriind 
f ) 111 St floifi ^7 1 I illid b> a till from thr 
I Vl i 1 1 d 1 ill r >0 lune ISI I 

Ml I r R \it at lamric'i 6 di 

Hill cl 1 UtihVt fin 

— - Wi iljf bitn lat l March 

— - ( a 1 r 1 1 I' • 1 II Ir 1 i 1 Nov j sib 

— J f rauhir hii I apt lUp at Pans 

s I ih isio 

Lir t 4 BRihlr HP on hn passage ir mi In < i ui 
1 > I II 4 ni rs >1 Moy 

■ - • VI xisiU I tr f\it Bn 
I II f , ill 4 c 

i I’m m (Adi I lnt< do 

— ( uiwnglt.hp IJ i InFianoo JO July 

iHlIiwhpfOr « g Aug 

rnstf II Bartr im lafr 4 Vet Rn 
laMiiibta H ivan late / Vet Bn 
( omirdManat pfir 1} , n A C Cfcn at Temalr* 
Medical, MapfcenaK, M D Phyiuoian at Imiaiea 

51 Miy 

Hosp Avvht. Jat Cummtng, hp 4Jin* 


16IP.;] 


IUgi^i«r*^B»riht aftd JIfarrkigi** 



BlflTIlS, MAUUIAC.l S, AND DEATftjfcv'^ 


BIU rH<* 

/vtttlS, Atrioronp*. I^<ly Hurf^liArth. wifi* of 
bi« liiti(ll(ii(.y the Hnii<ih uLiary at that 

oiiurl , a Hon 

Ju/if I s At htodchctliu. Vibi’fjiuiu.ss *itranpfo7ri« 
a diu^htir 

\t Liiismm 1 itK I! iTTUt llrnk, I m 
Jl \t I I c ladv (d Laut ( ol Jatne*^ 

Ii^iiu iiUifthlir 

- \1 1 l)r]biii>,n, Mrb T hiistnno, No 1, Geuigo 
fitnti, t 41 n 

In Vrllnf^t )n hirftt, Lomlnn ladv \ril)ella 
MM ( 1(1, aiU (i 1 uul -C 111 MM Hiii, oi tiu Uojal 
St t i ««« 

'H Mrs ( Icfliorn, Duml is sirot t 1 dinbuiglt, a 
daiishlit 

'I \i\Lster Vu Marcliioni <is ol IwittU tt>a 
}it« r 

— \ !«,( ountt» Norm min , a son wnil lair 
I id itudUihiiin iiihughM 

I \i II. I iiiliUv'OAfsIuKt Mrs N. 

<1 II 

1 \t UiKiikno h 1 c It ( amphi'ltovoii tlu lidy 
ol t tp 111 I tiiif (It] Xi 4 \|( iril li.i, (Sill 

Inndst 111 (1, Lull 1<MJ» the lull of 
*} V . IIHIIISIV, 1 '•fj I *^(1(1 

V 1 »a nl •*! Ill w i)alr\]in h s. But ViHar 
\t 1 1 { oil -.(ri (, i iiiidont the iartv ol i tpLim 
1)1 I (1 lir 

— \i stunt] it , ( Mil »r iMuur^ the l oun* 
less >1 < I ll 1(1 lit 1 (I ( } iitll 

— \t I’Miui ^ I ((t, 1 (1 ]»ur*l), Mrs Nitort ot 
M (Ills .util I illiiii ntip A U nil htf !« 

\t J (t I hmg] (l 1 ]ti I ( I \\ ( M 1 (, I f t 
4 \t Not iiiiiiv iciiui I Irttl, ] ittiiLHjaf.lu Mis 

1 , i (] III,. ( 

I hi i t >11 I on 

At P mil I Mu It VO] ? u ( luuii, I <i 1 

wn 

f \i km Inn ill] 1 iitv ot tohn llrirniitMih 

‘lilt I SI] H (III 

7 MisM iliri l>i ^soi) Hit bind, r dinhur^ h 

4 n 

s \ I tin (1 tJi( 1 ll} }l t (oi|ct ittiiolmt, 

] S ( I II tl II 

\t Ixiiiii ' sin it, Hmstl spun 1 (mi>n>th( 

I U X till on > un^ I (] i «( n 

II I ) I I i ( (. Ill pi ui, I uiKion, till iiut\ ol 

i ] III 4 ] S4| 1 ll ^liUi 

1 In siir (IIS sijuiK, rtibvibuigh, Mrs I o k- 

hi) I ll I lid 

I M \iK I ) I ] N ] liicv, Mis 1 rotter, adauf It* 
tir 

- \tT(i(?i Mil Pi Mu^iiilis, a (I iiir lir<r 

— \( 1 I 1 luihiiu 11 1 trut 1 iliiibui.;hj Mis An- 
(In w II n moil, i iii 

Ji XlLoi Ol sLrti l Ldiuliiirgh,Mis\lj(.kni(lit, 
a 401) 

\\ I 111 I t kin. Mis Duuusioun of < ol 
gr ipi 1 dai , ll r 

— \i I Uiiiii ill III 0 , the Ldy ot Moor- 
Oeii I ll But 111. \ (lunalili 

14 \t lint rki' tin Mis J)r Tumci, joaugh 
Ur 

— \t Noithunibdliiiul strtil, I (iiiilnuu;b Mrw 
(orsir, a«)n 

— \t Kdmbuigli, Vr» John Alckaiidfr Graltain, 

j \t Houlugiit , 1 1 iiu t llK lady nt Major Mac- 
doiigsll HUhri(i«n« a on 

— VI J hiiisliLioM. "lis I umir, t t.on, bi.iiig 
lur lUii nil) (liiri uul ninth on. * 

— A' ((Uduiilgi, pill) (ll J i«inih»fiOt\, Mrs 
Tului Sdiipli , I vm, U iiL> hir ijglitunlh d ild 
0 \t 1 ll nhurgh, Uu liuiy of JLubertMontgoni 
trv,tsii iiiaughtu. 


M\[{n!iA(ir s. 

Juttf iu M Edjiibuigh, Mexandfr I ngnsson, 
lisci. soi\«f th( late Pt 1 Lj^usson, AklToiie|to Jsa 
la. l(a ( till at d lurhtcr ut tha late Alcxandin Fcigub- 
Mon, t•*q orUalidhiiond. 

July 4 At March hiU, rranm Maxviall of Lis - 
rriaaiT. I sq to Marmiit. cldaA dMiHlaT Of Vtii 

liam Boxil ol March luB, Em] 


13 At Coiilsfonev Jimei Black, Bat^. to Mar 
Ann, tlurd dauphtii ui ilxf Rev. Robert Farquhar- 
aoii inmistu Uitrt 

IT At I »sir|>rol, lame s Wallatt M ntcath, Lsq. 
ot (•iLCMoil , to Margaret, < 1 J( st ilaughtra oi Alex. 
Audtrson, l!«| ni 1 ivirpool 
10 \t Klim umuk, ti i Ilf Ilobcrt Stiihng, t > 
Jane, dilistd in^ht i ot Vr M lUiam lUmkiii, aim 
incrthiiit mil p stm to Ukk 
J t< St Mmss till »Ui J. Melbh, A.M to Iba- 
liclfu, (lot hid ol Mr L) vionio 
k \1 Vbirdtui, Or Mill on on, nh'jsuitii, to 
M uy, \ouu/q&r (laughter ot the Rev Jomit raimr. 
Old i>ed 

1 \( Ifadly ehiueh, Tohn Ai*k( 0 , Esu. to Mi<u 
Ijein t Pc ishe 

U Ifitl. I iditimiiikt M ilium UiddfMk, f 
thi 1th < I Kili^b oun U| mil lit 1 1 Isibtlla 1 1 Ihr 

I .It lor, d iUt,h)i r 1 1 the 1 ite Mr Ah xainU i J ayloj , 
of th' ( ustom , I f ih 

— At I oiidon, ( i ) 1 1 li th H 111 Holipri Rort- 
lie y, n» il ri ivv , bmtl ci to I or 1 i odni v , to \nn, 
vonii, stduuiur .ml to hi less ot the latL Iho- 
uii Dim t J 1 (it L olK ASltnrKt 

o M to font Ptibld shut, Mr Watson, 
Hrouirlit m pi ai , rainhuigh, to lean, eldeslda i.,h 
til ol Ml Xniiti on t ratnill 

\t sb 4 >i,n|j]| '\ti* iiobirt Leif to 

Ma I UK Millii, uai ( hlei t4j(oi,i viiLlei, 1 sij. 

II •! ( 1 u 1 

■» V W m t « tl s(M t P lirt Dryhii »)i"h 
M< /(s, f t X i s ( lid 'aujiid fiiieluc 
R(v I'lvid 1 vp r III iiisUi o( 1 tnt utl in I 

— \l^4lul ur h Ml ( ill( tl (»l)s^i\‘ to Ml** 
liuei II ill d lug t(.r ol Du I itc Mr Hi ikniil, t o') 
iidge Si hHfUlnii 

— > \l l oisl u Xilini \\ ill d V (] voungLT of 
Muiilmi tUv, t) 4 iih Hill thrl diuthiir of 
J< hii Mmrtv 1 sq ol t | ’os 

— \l Kill Ml out, W iiur long, l>q oi Hood 
\ h' * 11 , W ill hill to M s Marv Xniu ( oUp hoiui, 
d iU(Mtter ol 111 'M htJloa Aifhiliald t o)(|iihouii, 
1 Old Hi'gi It r of St utl uul 

~ At 1 1 (ll (, \)e\utdtr stot, T'ti nt In 
iityMmis s to IUho siithciliiid only (' lUf h 
Ui ol the l.i1 ) beiuzir M irsliali L rduier, J si} ui 
Illiii DM) 

t \f \ltyn , II i trsi h i te of ki’^'W fr <r t ii n- 
mi'ig, 1 art tlu 1 11 ot I vbruUu, son ot ilu Xi ii 
(luis of \u|.ks(H, to Miss I I lUTinU 11, second 
(liiirlittr ol Ihe lalt John 4 mnpKl 1 of Shaw 
Jul 1, an I niece to Ihi Dul e ol Vigslc 
*> X( III I tatlui s house, John 1 fint, I'si^. bon of 
thelati Iitutin iittolom] lilmtol the Jithugi- 
ineiit, to line, stcoml diiightir of John hw-irt, 
J sq N( Kington, 1 (hnhiirch 

— \t Kiugstinplaet (,U6eoK, D ivid R’Uikinc, 
Fv} rtfit bug uIl, to Hultoia, dtu| hid of Uu litu 
Archibald trnhaiTU, T s | haoKii in 4*1 isj,nvi 

9 \t Si (iiOTgi H di ipd, "Str plut, Williun 
lltnrv Minrj) i sti to Miss Djke, boUi ol the 
1 lieatrc rov il I iliumiri li 
-i- At (hlUii-haU, vVdliaiii 1 o, nt White of 
Uowdtn I SI] adsoidte, U M ii,’>iutl,(l(l(ht dui],h 
t(>r of A) > imkr Charlcb JUaitliuul t P oo i, J s(| of 
( lifioit h ill 

V. At Byth, John Murrat, f sq, snsjton to the 
fortvs, to Maiv Ainu, eklest daughter oi tht late 
r aid un WUliatn I niulutrt. 

I . At 'I hreeplnui. Mi W ilti un T 1 1 ] us in, mer- 
fhiiit Olai^m loWirginl sn ml dui filter of 
W ilh ini Sonid i tlb . oi W inilmi 1 

— U (unbndgt, l icut. ( ol sietlf ol Uu 1 old 
itridinfiinnlH, tol^adyLb^i ctli Moiito^u, daii^n- 
ter ot Uu IJnVc of \Iciu lie>ttr 

At Quid nhain, Noiiolk, IniniH Macdtiiiold, 
Fsq M. 1’ <Hil\ M)U at Uu Right lion \uhi 
bald M Ktionalil, Itirt to the Uij^ht Hnu Lilv so 
pbii K(|IIK>U Hldeht daughtci of tin lariat Vibe 
niarle. 

• \t St George « Hanot ci sqiuu, Lunf ( ole lu 1 
the lion, lames Henry KuLti stci art, M F. brn 
tiler ol the 1 arlol Galloway, to lUiuiitta, Anne, 
Koond (Unahtei of the Rev. Spciun Mn lui 1) I> 
32 At tnechatwlatllolkhim Uu f,ar I or Hose 
fcwry to tlw Hon Miss Ansm, sisui ol L < id v k. 




Hfgister^Veaihr. 


CSept. 


of T. W. Coke, 

u, m* r. H 

> churdi, Londrm, Alexander 
Pumines-sbhre, latt oMht 
«f)ain*it]nulirttl LstalAmbnicnU 

iQifidiNikb'oidwt dauRhttr ot John Hi^aop, 

EeqJ emuana, DckAow Comnu^tw 

— At Difln)gUm>li4i)«., Nr Jonn Stewart, nitr 
chant, U^j to Eiq^hnnia, onlj daughUr oi Mr 
Jotm BvowiK, riupmmr there. 

17. At SdiDbi^, Mr Tbamm Young of the 
ruktomhouae, Eoiutnugh, to Jam, daughter of 

glfotwlar HhWIlH*, F«q 

19. At Jedbtiach, Mr Wilham nuUurford, jun 
rmter there, to Miss Martha Snnterviile, youngint 
4aughterof the ilev. Dr Someoiite. 

LefalV—AtrSt Mar^S ’Votun^.ham, Mi Hawkins, 
aged iU, to Mn Bowman, aged ( 0, tMiing tht 1*1119'# 
seventh husband I \ gnat cnn^ouiv of iieofile 
waited togroetthi hap|iy latr on tlieu return frum 
flbuirh 

At Bngham, near Cwkermouth, the Ret . Cdiorgf. 
Coventry, M. A ildwt >on of Dr ( osentrv Piofes- 
aor of A^icuKur in iht I iiUcruty ol }{.(linburKh, 
to JanL t IdeKt d lughier ol the late Xir Htvol of 
oimnty uf ( urnttFrliuid. 

At r Jlnbiirrh lolm lUibirdum, t'sq. to Lems 
Hatbv, tilth duughtcrof U<e lateLicutcoant-t oload 
Hay, rjyal cngiuurs. 


DEATHS. 

dliigf. 18. AClii*) houw, QueeiMtrvet, Edinburgh, 
Adam Roll mil ol Gask, Fsq adt orate, andl)e|iu- 

S (Hn t f iior of the Mank of brotland 1 lu death of 
r KdUand mak^ti one of tbnst blankt a) ich ran 
not t lulyln suu]i1itd->anHrcomnhHlK'dgtnthnnin, 
an ehgant « boW, .11 stnindil fiwyii tlml) n.- 
eeroand fiioua Christian n man of nmullird ]nobi 
ty and honour, of lUitral and t)ciu.QtLiit iubit>i,dnd 
ah ardent hn er of hit < ountry 
He Tveeisf d th# brut rudnnentM ot hii cdtunfion 
at DunU radint , neai ahith lui bis jtatemaL estaii 
^ (.ask Me went thinujrii a re^i Isi ioun«. u( 
atudv at the 1 ni\ii*>ity of Fdintmrgb, and satlv 
gave pnmnu ot tint chnutte whuh ns attn wards 
to eroimutly naintauieii Iht ^ttidy of the hw, 
>c iisid 1 1 siv b ul lit 1 1t bren to his hklng, iiio 
he followed i1 iii dufeutm tc l(u rqumon of hi^ 
fiiends lit oiBMd idvm ilc in 17 ^ Uie <>anie 
ymr with Sir 11 ly t 'unplKll Rut iiul th titr Mi 
Andrea < utijair, inti tlionf.h hi dil not fall t-o iin 
Biethatrl) into giurt il nrnttin. ax those two great 
Uwyirs and (tkhrnUtl pit uurs )i t hit wiirth nd 
talintswfTf it Iniidli th ly ip]iri unttd iiid tor 
niriiis M ifh Ix-lorr fit retirt ! frouUhc bar, lu Mood 
In tut >t ry fmi most rimV f tliost linni of pr-utict 
to « htrh he eouhntd hiinst. If No Liwrycr w n more 
rcsnrtid to fur wriiti n yiltadrnfs and for ouininns^ 
particuUrty in fcwdul i}u« sUons and in HrDilratioss 
of iinportanoe and iiUrttMcv 
Ihe iL-ulmg teituita ol his mind were strength oi 
judgment, a lorrirt 'irul drhiati histt 1 stiuig 
at me ot proB|||||i , 1 high let Hug for ami conn ml 
altLiition tcnHPiimal dignifi honour, and iih^i- 
juiidrnoe. fWun t( ratuidmg was ckar and 
act, and Im munory n Until c In few minds was 
treasured up more I'lrioiib and useful knowlidge, 
brltiranangid iml mnt at wmuiiaiid \niuute 
obstrscrof iiiin and mannen, hch ul m intxhiuat 
tbir fund ot aneiAotr wtuih wasn nr intiodiiced 
bur vf *tt point and '•fb i*t He had an < \ tcl mid 
criUcal ImowlcdgL ot flu Calm languagt J he 
cjavicaMtitaph on hn tathoi's monument In the 
Dutifermfme reroctrv will now be paiucit with pcs- 
ruliar inter* at from thi aflItPUngurtiimMtanre, timt 
there, tiiMfotfi mulandij, is dr mn with a master a 
hand h^Own chan* Ur The Pnglish Linguaae, 
though m lus semth it iiod not been muth attended 
to in this eeuim. he, from the vm flnt, made it 
hit parUeulaitpMr to spe«)tk as well as wnte, witb 
puntv and iliiBbi.t 1 hr habit htcarao ^uttr no. 
tuml to him ^ eoniemtiun, he spoke with cose 
and flu* nt y , i» Qie most appropriate and sigrnficaut 
woids, tht mOM ekgant turn of txprewiten, the 
jiicteit pronuiuHdion and emphaais , and he lead 

and recited with a taste and feeling, that me the 
author a fonc and effect not pneened wlvtn read 
hy another 

He did »At, howerer, apeak in nubile when he 
mwl to matth his votca beyond the tone of ooDvce> 


ULtion, but early oonfineQ bimwlf excliiuvely to 
written uleadinga and giiiiig oplnioiis-<-a division 
of profcssion,il labour, m wliu.h nc had no example, 
and hns had no siuctMior 

He iiitenmddhd htth with politics But in the 
\iarh 17*10 and 1711, whin hi apiiit bended dinger 
to the country, from the eprcodingof the democra- 
tical iinnciplis, enemdered by the Freni h Revolu- 
tion lie thought it luhdutv to depart from hu usual 
hibiis, and gist the weight ind sanetun of Ida 
naioL to Uif measureR winch appeand to bitn nt- 
otfcsnr) for reptlbng the dinger 

Hl wjik alwHs-on admirtr of Mr Pitt, and a per- 
sonal fnimd uf the latt 1 ord Mfhille, to whom he 
was miuh attar bed. and. trom the pumsl motivei, 
a steady and tiectdid hjiiwoi er of thiir Mbbe metr 
ftins It does not mdetd aii|Har that nc ever rc- 
gtrdtd any thing in thi power of ininisfeirs as an 
otneit of ambition Hi wai. n piaterlly aaked to 
aiic pt A uuc on the Hi nth as a liidgc ot the (."ourt 
of Sewion pnor to ITVi t when ht w n itnmgly lo* 
Imled bv Lord Chief ^mn Dundoa, thin lont 
Sdsocati . no luiijeuc * to resist the general wish of 
the couit and inderd * 9 ! the Miuniiy and he de- 
ehutid a sitnllar oflM after th( disisiun of the court 
into two chtmbua 

ll« had for sum* timt bcftvrc been abridguig hit 
businiM,, mid Hf soon afMr withdrew from practice 
altogcth* r— ^when Iiii litwlth ,ind faculties wen still 
entire bis bn* ot imetioe most cm 1 ibU , and hu 
considrfftton it thi boi ashigh u cur 1 his he 
did, frdm no disgu«t or dunmuiit, but tinm the 
COOMCIMMI that, with the i tnpctrnci he hid ac- 
qnmd, >u could pasb hi umHiningyi Jis m 1 niau* 
net mote sutli d t > his lueiiiMtiun md tune i f life. 

lie ha I MtfnL tinu biiori lx * it aiipointcd one 
•fthi Diiectors of ihi Bank of siotUnd, and he 
eoutiniKd fi 1 -a \ 1 ral \ lai lo Jcy nti i pood d* a1 of 
oateulion to its xHur-, tin ihLsItwth of Patrick 
Millir. 1 M| mi Dahwititnn, h* wss ippointcd Dc- 
jiutv Gos t rnor 

He d* lighted to Ti bx ocrtif lonslly in the society 
of a fea select tin no^ III lonscrsation wts In- 
st lictivi, hstly fuul fasni it Ills knowlctlge 
OTu* gocxl tasti Wirt not coi hill'd to philiilofs and 
pdit htirvturi Imt iMiniltd tl ruuf,h Hit whole 
rtfcU o thi IiIki 1 ar s 

A thieiittiuii^ of in attack oi ipt plexy a few 
vpiTsnfUi liH ritircmiiit lod Ins men uni ihaf- 
m made 1 iin iiftirwiils cdudi him 1 if. in a 
tuat ructsuri fnm imral loinuany Rut he 
cniiliiiupd t » the 1 1 t to kiip uy with thi iiirrcasiitg 
kn'iwlid/* (if thi at I toil a wjrm iiiwniit in the 
pubh 111 I (III itu (Kiiitiii iisuf ih( dty, ami was 
aIw \s rt Illy 1 1 eountei aiicc by fti^ nanii, and aid 
b\ niuii IK uf lonitimi lycnih ntdiU planth it 
aplK 111 (t to him tu lir ni w r cndld In its utllliy. 
ill (hiiitiis both uf a p hhi inlpnsait kind, 
win liUnl ami ixUnsisc and mti s who wtit n 
1uv(d bs hi tmuiilv «- H Itimcnt his death 

He aa fl n.BbMis Prisl ytinan, and if giiUrly at- 
tended )>ublii wnuhi]i until hisdt tlnris riTidtrid 
him im ipahh of iunring I h< *«Hn(las hi i iritully 
Pctfii surevi noth ticmi luisiiu s md con piny Amiil 
the utiK isin Touiiil ol lOL i{ in ints pn it heaud, 
arts the biniht h( hid derived inm thnt rulo 
whUh f lit Jiim the (omiuHiiU ol 1 toitioii cf time 
to himsclt 

lion till state of dgiufiitl md UbCfiil nttre- 
monl, and In the iiiyiyn into! giiunl respect and 
Mr RoHand was itinovtd by the attack of 
his 1 ist tlJni h , in the S )th vear ot his age 

Poiit* (h Lriul, afTiblr ben* loltmt, ngiilar, or- 
derly, and dnmlHd— liM ihiinitcr wa*( strikingly 
poiutraytrl by his jursmal dp]it aranee— a little 
gboyt tilt mi till nxe c'Kt withnut mi y tendency 
to htiHip, iMii in lusdixl lunf, years hib ftaturcsaa 
well tih yicrson cJcgiintly furmed, with a gnuwlul de- 
meanour and til ( cxyirisbioii of cuiinU nonce, ex- 
act III hib drtSb xlthfint any appi taih to fri\olity~ 
a t 1 niblu. 1 l gentle mail of thi tannci Atfc, but with- 
out auv of that pecvixh nunconfnnnity with the 
present tunc, whirh is often thewcoknewof age, 
nut whiih kwbens that uhifitlnns, whlHi men so re- 
spectable as Mr iiolland have always in ihnr power, 
and whii h he n« t cr Intlcd Cr> exercise toJubfru nds, 
his neighbours, ai d the tmblK 

1 egrtiKs to the following amount have been left 
by (his distingiiishtri imBuii to the undtrmcntiotied 
(hantabk uiblitutionx ' 

l»ocitt} for propigating Chnstiaa Knowledge £1000 
Lunatic Asylum... .. . « t ' • — 

bomsty AMfftbef Of the DeGritiftii Siok . .* 1000 



leiPO 


^gitier*^Deaihs^ 



Senior PemRle Society l(MtO 

Junior Female Society 1000 

Mairdaleu Asylum....^. JOOO 

EchnburRb Bibl'' Society 1000 

Hoyni liilinnary ,M)U 

Charity W'ork-huu>i‘ AOO 

Orphan llospikil 5M0 

Aiylum tor industrious Blind 500 

House or Industry 500 

Edinburgh Eduetition St*Qicty 5U0 

Parochial Inslitutiuii foi the k^uration of Uie 

Poor 500 

Society for proinii;.iiig Ktltgious Knowledge 

among the Pixir 500 

Sonet y tor the Supprosuon of Begging 500 

fioacty tor the Son* of the ( lerpy 5oO 

For a Free School in Dunferiubiie 1000 

In all, £13~0W 


25. At his scat of Ilcalhflehl, near Birmingham^ 
In tlie 84th year ol his age, James Watt, Enq. the 
great improver of the stfuni engine-— By the death, 
^this truly great man our country is liepruetl of 
one of tt'« most ilIus'rKms ormunentH. Mr Watt 
nruiv jUf^Lly Ih* placed nt the \ erv head of thoh ■ phi- 
loaoplieri* who luive nnprovt^ the oitKlition of 
suanktttd by the aptiUcatioii of science to the pracs 
tical purpo^ of life. 

It yviUi by tlie invuntions of thi4 great and extra- 
ordimirv man, that the action of tlie steam-engine 
was BO rcvulati d as to make it capable of being a|». 
phcfi to the hiicxt and imist <U llhate maimhictiirea, 
and Its powci so iquimsciI a<t to set weight and soli- 
dity at defiance. Uv hm admirable coiitriiaiu*eii, it 
hjw. bccinn.' htunenuout* alike foi ila forct> and m- 
flfxibihiv— foi the prcMligioiis power whicli it eiut 
exert, imd the c,i8c, and tnecision, and duetility, 
with which It call he Mtni'd, distributed, and ap- 
plied. The tnu.k ot am elcplviiil tiiat can pick up 
a pin or rend an oak is as tiutiiing to ib li can eiv. 

E rave a seal, and crush masses of oiiduratc metal 
kc wix iK'lore it— 'lr,iw out, without breaking, a 
UireailasHne as go^iamcr, and lilt a ship of war 
like .1 iMiubit intii the uir. It can s'lnbroidcr musim 
and force aiic*ior«— <iit sleid into rddiands, and im- 
|iei lo idl’d vca6cl. again'it the lury ot tlio winds luid 
waves. 

It would Ik diihcull to estimate the value of the 
benefiU which ifiese inicnlions have c inferred up- 
on i he counlrv. riicie I. no branch of industry 
tliat has not been indebted to them . and in all the 
nuMt maurlal, they luive not kmIv widened nii»t 
liuigiiihccntiy llicibhi ot its i-xci loim but mult i- 
nbed a thoutiiUid fold the arnouut of its productions. 
It IS our improved steain-i ngine that lia. foui'ht the 
battles of Kuropi, .uid e>i.tltcd .uid sust.iinr.ik 
through the kite ircinendoiK i-mtest, the* p ditiral 
greainess ot our land. K is the same great piwer 
whicli now oiablo us to piv the interest ul our 
debt, and to iiihmU,ijii the arduous stniggie in which 
w« m ^tlll tngaged, with the skill and ca]ntal of 
countries less oppicsNixl with taxdtioii. But these 
arc poor Aini ii.Lm.w vu wk ot lU urifiortnnei;. It 
bwt mcrcMseiJ iiidehmti ly the ina^s ot hiunaii com- 
forts and enjoy raeiiis, and rendered cheap rind acv. 
oewuWe alt over the world ih maUiialsuf ivc.iUh 
and priispcTiiy. It hiis armed tin iccblchand of 
man, m sh’>rt, with a power to which no limitii can 
lie ashignid, complutcu thedoniioiori of Mind oxer 
the inobt i<ifnictor> iiuHlities of inalU'r, and laid a 
sure touiMlatlion for alLUiosc future niirarles of ine- 
ctuiaic rioW|r winch are to aid and reward the la- 
bours of allpgeiMirattoiiti. It la to the genius 
one num too that all thia is mainly owiiv ; and 
certainly no man eser before Imtnwed nucn a gilt 
on hw kind. The blcsaing is not only universal but 
Muboundesd ; and the fabled iin unUirs of the plouirh 
and the lootn, who were ddfltHi by the erniig grati- 
tude «t thiir rude eotttempiTBries, conferred les 
imporrant bmehta tm mankiud tlian the inventor 
of nurjireiienL steam-ongme. 

Un nuuincrs wcrcmiirkt <1 by the simplicity which 
fCDcrdUy ehauicteriMa exalted merit; he was per- 


fcctly free fVom nandaiuul afttMlIipiilt 
he could mit be Ontxinicioni 3|S7 tftT&EB 
rank, hi hMd among mcn^dTMMibii orM llijlit 
powtrs of rain I bv which 1^ lUOMHMdWTVtlw 
charaiti 1 u’ih not debAacd bf ttedwIiUM tmmt m 
\anit) nr pri II ^ ^ 

Ills hea.th, whiUi wastlelieBtc fhwnhis youlh no* 
wards, sci rat d to bt eome fiimt r as be adt ano^ vi 
ycirrs . and he pn served, up altimst to the I ist mo- 
niriilof his existtni-t,, not only tlit full cnininaBd 
of his txtriuti linary inti Ikit, hut dll tlu alfu.ritygf 
•qiint, and the sneial c iMt\ which had illummaioft 
Ins hippiLst Oiys llis Iriiiid in this put of the 
country nmv luw him inme tpll of inttllectual vh 
gmir and colloquial anmiLtinn— ncser moie do* 
Jightful or niort iiistruetiii than ni his laai suit to 
Seotland in autumn L^jy. Indeed, it was after 
tliat time ihit hi Ajipiied hiniM It with all the ar- 
dour ot turly life, t«> th itiicntiun of iiiiachine 
for meehaniml > tops mg all sorts nt seulptiiTe and 
xtatuarv,— anddistribuudanranghis Iritnds tarnie 
ot 1 s carm si jh rhinnatu s, as the productioua of a 
)Ouiig Ariiat just eiiltrin,' on lus S id yiAr 

Tim h ippy and ust ul life c.unt u 1 trt to a^en- 
tie close He had siitl’nxt soinr ineoniciilettae 
through the mimnu r but was not seriously iudis- 
prwid till within I ft w weeks from his death. H« 
ih ti bt ramc perfettlv aw are of thr event which wai 
appioBihing and, with lus usual tranquiilitj and 
btticioUme of natiiri, stemesl oriU anxious to 
]ic int out to till frit ? ds around him. the many 
Mmrees of tonsilatifm which were xftorded bv the 
iinuinsLinetw iindtr whieh It was iliout to take 
p'are lit txpnssid his sirui re gratitude to l*n»« 
'itditioe lot the length of days with whnh he hid 
been blessed, gnd his exemptiou fioni rauht of the 
inhrniitics of .u^e, as wdl t> for the eojm and 
iheerhil eitniur ol Iiti th it hi li.id lx tn pcrmitl^ 
to ei |n\ .iftf r tin iRinuiirablc labours oi the day 
had been euiuh dtd Vnil thus, full of yewiib ana 
honouis. in ill i ibnnihsaiid tnuiquiUuy, he yield* 
cd up h» h III] wphout p ing or struggle— .< 0 x 1 pmied 
Iron the hosora of his fanul\ to that of lus God 1 

Jlew IS twue 1X110X11x1, but In kft no ia.ue but 
meson, long as«(Ki.itr(l wdh bun iii his busineaa 
and Rtiidus, and two k^ni 'duldren bv a ditighter 
who preduiistd him lit wv> a fellow of the 
Ro)4t Sot ictus both of I tiudun and I dmbutgh. 
anf one oi thi few 1 n'’'lishmin who wm electcq 
inenibtis of the Nation il luotitute ot Frai ce. All 
men of Icaminp and sticnre were hw cordnU 
fticndb. liiifl suih w IS the influinre d hw miM 
charxiur ind (lerrecr i iirnesK and liiiernlity, even 
u;N>n the priteuih rs to tlu hi eceomphshmenlri, that 
Ik Inetl to disann tien cm v ita^it, and died m ttia 
81th star of his ig( without i singU enemy. 

Jw/hf// — \i ( iMi I tsr t ipl oil SU-flord of th* 
S'th n^iHKMt 1 h s Tiiioni oilicer was.deioendkM| 
a \trs II now ind d’liif.iroub fUMage from lAln£ 
inill b 11 to I nro]M Irlats, when he tell flown a pee* 
cipiei, and w is killtil on ihe spot A nme waa 
used for ihse ending this passage bv the Cdfiom* 
wliK h was I huHi d h i uhbiiig a sharp point of 
roik Mhen t apt in siiiiord laid hold of the 
r qu it t w IS and hi w as p eitpit itf d more than 
forty fci t , tilt ro)ie w is tomul lu bis hand ticsicb^ 
III* has h ft a willow and six ehddi* u to dt pl^ hia 
lorn. 

At Pmang, Mr \(lam Ciordon, seventh son of 
the late Uci. Dr Gordon, one of tlu mmisten of 
Abi niten 

In (>r iiib> TOW , In (he <ir th yi ir of has age. tbo 
Hon. Pi IIS iibv Moon, brother to the moat notahl 
the MarquNot Drogbeth 

A few da)s a.,ii. lohn Tarhian, shoemaker la 
Ayr, knoan as an inttlhgenl, li\t !>, and taoitloai 
rompanion He was bittn luiuwii by the epithet 
<jf Svtoi Johnnif by wh eh title ht is inimnrlaliacil 
bs Hums HI lus t xqujsite iKum of " 1 am o' hhaa- 
Gf 


At In me, Cajitainl Vtilliam Ponglas,raiidMgat 
SpniiflbM-k. 

Dn his paasoge from Ore rnland to Peterhead^ Vt 
Alexander Ooai\, nuster of thciDexteniy. 
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enhees, 306— Uevenue, 307— Langua^rc, 
308. 

Asiatic society, proceedings of, 102. 

Athens, propos.iI to copy tlie Parthenon 
of, for the national monument, 3SL 51)9. 

Attempt io white-wash Mr Broughanij on 
a late, 570. 

August, the twclfrU of, true and autlientic 
account of, 597. 

Bairibndge, G. C. remarks on his ily-lislier's 

£ de, 123. 

isbing, observations on, 585, 
ntyne, Mr .Tohn, rencontre of the Edi- 
tor with, 631. 

Bankes, Mr, notice of his discoveries in Ara- 
hia, 465. 

Bankrupts, lists of British, 111, 246, 367, 

500, 619, 751. 

Bassompierre, Marshal dc, remarks on his 
enibaflfly to England in 1626, 275. 
Beauty, humap, Ur Morriii on, 564. 

BeU,P cter ; a talc in verse, remarkji on, 
130. 

Belzoni, jD ihe pyramid of Cephrenes late- 
ly mpteted hy, 582. 

BeiMnS l^endragon, mamoir of, 688. 


Bibliotheca Brituinic*’!, rebiarkt on Dr 
VV att’s, 553* 

Billy Uoutmg, a l 3 rTical ballad, 434. 

Births, hbUof, llrt, 252, 372, 50*, 624, 
757. 

Dlackwood^s Magazine, minutes of a meet- 
ing of the Contributors to,547— Kxcursiou 
of tile Kditor and Contributors on the 
twelfth of Augu-ii,^ 5f)T. 

Bluutnoss of tilt Ltighsli,, observations on 
the, 41. 

Bonaparte and Mr Jeffrey, 662. 

Bo(>ks. curious old ones, notices (/f reprints 
of. No IV. 561. 

Bouiiic garden, remarks on Darwin's, J53. 

Bowchtcli's mission to Ashantcc,accouni of, 
175, 362. 

BowL's, Mr, remarks on bis answer to Mr 
Caiupht^ll, on the subject of the poetical 
characicr of Tope, 387, 

Boxiara, or Ski-tches of Pugilism, No. I. 
439— No n. 593— No III. 663. 

Btaeinar, shooting excursion at, on the 
tadithof August, 597— I )r SrotCs fare- 
well to, — I’nncc Leopold'^ arrtval 

at, 727— Song on proposing his health, 
730. 

Brande, Tobia*!, letter to, from I'bcncrcr 
(kub, 9.3. 

Bride of l.aiiiniermuir, a novel, review of 
the, :U(). 

Brisu'l Hunt, and llapstead Hunt, parallel 
l>tiwcen, 640 

Biootu Fiit-bhip, loss of the, 92. 

Broom, the Black, a Ncotch song English- 
ed, 202. 

Brougham, Henry, trial of. for mutiny, 90 

—On a late attempt to white. w;tsh hint, 
570 — Timothy I’lckler’s remark', on, C.>9. 

Bruce and Wallace, meeting ot, on die 
Banks of the i arron, 68(i. 

Bruiuon, the late Mrs, inciiuiir of, and re- 
marks on her novel of Emmeljflp; 183. 

Buccaneers, failure of the, 92. ^ 

Byion, Lord, revitw of his powi of Ma- 
xeppa, 429 — Review of Don Juan, .512. 

Campbell, Mr, obsenations on his es-say on 
English poetry, Ac. continued, 217 — Re- 
marks on Bowles's letter to, on the sub- 
jc(;t of ihe poetical character of Pope, 
387, 

Campaigns of 1811, 1812, and 1813, two 
reviews of, 51.7. 

Cape ot' Good Hope, on the proposed plan 
of emigration to, 523. 

Carmen Uiaboliaim, 628. 

Cashmir Goats, notice of the, 611. 

Caat iran rendered malleahle, 356. 

Catholic legends, 52. 
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Hornemann, tlie African travelleri notice of 
the death of, 283 

Hones, an die introduction into Europe of 
tkt oriental breed of, 406 
Human Beauty, Dr Morris's treatise on, 
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HundMldt on the geography of jdants, 354 
Hunt, Messrs, of Bristol and Hampstead, 
parcel between, 640. 

Indian oflicrr, an old, Ictterb of, 329 
Imitatioo of Dr Chsliners, passion for in 
the west of Scotland, 5.)3 
Iridi ebancter, CWoberty on the, 667- 
Irvine, Dr, cxtiart froiii his speed; in the 
general assembly, on the state t>l‘ religion 
in tlic Highlands, 139 
Jackson^ Ilhisiraiiom of Shakspeare, 
marks on, 411 

Juan, Don, a poem by Lord Byron, remarks 
on, 512 

Komer, lines from the German of, 148 
Lamberiaci'i, Antonin, hie of, 59 
Lancaster's houml, ('aptain Jloss's obseiya- 
tions in, 150 

Language, on the study of, 55, 

Lost Speech of Robert L)on, who VM exc^ 
cuted in 171>6, 164. 

Latin, improved method of teaching, 408. 
Lear, King, the most pithetic of the plays 
of Slukspi arc, 22H. 

Leddne Cireen, a song by Oaillie Jarvie, 715. 
Legend of Montrose, a novel, review oi, 
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Letter from Mr Kbenezer Grub, to Mr To- 
bias Brandc, 93. 

— ^ on happiness, 155. 
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■ " of an old Indian officer, 329. 

- of advice from a lady of distinction, 
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Lyon, Robert, pmlnier at Perth, last 
speech of, before his execution in 1746, 
16 k 

Macbeth, tragedy of, has the most entire 
tragic action of any of Shakspeare*s plays, 
826. 

Macedonia, remarks on Mitford's iriew of 
the constitution of, 4kL 
M*l inn, Peter, his account of a fishing* 
excursion, and remarks on bait-fishiDg, 
585>->Poem by, 634, 

Macnab on the universe, remarks on, 337. 
Magnetism of the earth, notice on the, 484. 
Mahometan sermon, 32& 

Malleability of cast-izoo, encperimcnt on the, 

356. 

Mammoth, notice regarding the, 236, 
Manners, h'nglish, of some of the faults of, 
38 — Their tacHumi^, 40— Bluntness, 41 
— Shyness or reserve, 42— Cutting, 4^ 
Superciliousness of high life, 45. 
Manuucript Ibutui among the baggage of a 
French officer killed at Waterloo, 540. 
Marriages, 119, 252, 372, .504. 625, 757. 
Miizeppa, a poem, by Lord Byron, review 
of, 429 — Parallel between it arid John 
Gilpin, 434. 

Memoir of the late Rev. Rirhard Hole, 

— ■ ’ of a Frencli officer killed at Water- 
loo, 540. 

-I — — ■ of Berzelius Pendragon, 688. 

- s , Northern, calculated for the meri- 

dian of Scoiland, 420. 

Memorabilia of Joseph Gillnn, 632. 
Mctcreological Rcpoits, 114, 2-19, 369, 502, 
621, 753. 

Metcreological facts, cunoiw ones, 7.38. 
Middlesex, parallel between the sponging 
house ill, uud the iriasier debtor's side of, 
Newgate, 578. 

Milimry Piomntions and Appotmniaili, 
115, 2S0. 370, 405, 62S, 755. 

— ■ Amafeur, poems by a, 206- 
■ - work, two resiews of a, .547. 

Ministers and the opposition, remarb on, 

by Polito, 291, 

Mtnutfs of a monthly meeting of the con- 
tributors to Blackwood's Magwane, 547. 
Mi>.Kiun, a discourse on, 453. 
hiitlord, Mr, remarks on his view of tho 
constitution of Macedonia, 44:L 
Montrose, a legend<.of, remarks on tbs novel 
of, 357. 

Monument, national, retiMuks on the pro- 
posed one at Kdinburgh, .377— The Par- 
thenon proposed a& its mbdol, 384, 500. 
Mordccai MuUioii, note from, encloshig 
an e!>feAy mi the state of the nation, S06— 
Pilgrimage of his brother Hugh to the 
kjjrk of Shotts, 671 

Moms, f)r, translation of his treatise on ba- 
man beauty, 5f64. 

Music, church, teniarks on, 169. 

Mustcal queries, 399— Answer to, 556^ 
Defence of the queries, 694. 

Nation, essay on the state «f the, 

National pride of Bcotsmeft, lemvks on 

rile, 3. 

MinneCT of tha Rttgliiffi, fcmaiks 

on, 38. 
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National monument prtliosed at Edinburgh, 
remarks on, 377<--rToposal to be a copy 
of the Pardienon, 3o4, 509. 

Naval Appointmenta and PiomoUons, 117. 

496, 

New Whig Guide, extracts from die, 8^ 
Some mom remarkb on, 197* 

Newcastle, duchess of, account of some 
works of the, 30. 

Newgate, parallel between the master debt- 
or's side of, and the sponging houses in 
Middlesex, 579, 

Northern monoirs, remarks on, 420. 

Nuseology ; a dissertation on the intellectu- 
al faeidties, as manifested by the various 
configurations of the nose, 157. 

Notices of reprints of curious old books, 561. 

Odoher^, Knsign, remarks on poems by, 
206*].cttcr fioni, enclosing the third 
part of Christabel, !S9G««Letter from him, 
endosing three articles, 433— His opinion 
of a military pubUcation, 549— Poem re- 
cited by, 610 — Kis remarki on the IiiiJi 
character, 6*67 — Songs by, 715, 733. 

Oglethorpe, Dr and li^y, 709, 719— His 
lecture on whiggism, 711. 

Opposition, the, and tile ministry, Polito’s 
scheme for reconciling, 391. 

Oriental breed of liorvci», on its introduction 
into Europe, 406. 

Otlidlo the most perfect in tragic passion of 
any of Sliakspearc's play^, 337. 

Ouscley, Sir William, remarks on his travels 
in the East, 537. 

Oxford poetry, die Ktcrick 
opinion of, 683. 

Paez, General, account of, 706. 

Paralld between John Gilpin and Mazeppa, 
4f54^Decween the master debtor's side of 
Newgate and the "sponging houses in 
Middlesex, 578. 

Paris, Matthew, monk of St Albans, some 
account of the greaur history of, 357— 
Extracts from, 259— The battle ot Host- 
ings, 259— St Pairick'b purgatory, 262. 

Parthenon of Athenii, proposed as a model 
for the National Monument, il8i, 509. 

Patagonia, account of die country and 
piople of, 45i. 

Persia, account of Oiiseley's embassy to, 527. 

Peter Bell, a tale, remarks on, 130. 

Petrified trees, notice of, 487.. 

Philanthropus, Bidiard Frank, remarks on 
his northom memoirs, 430. 
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ib.— Sonnet, 333— BShTi— 

col Wlad, 434— The mn^ aifT 

her, 560— Stanzas, ib.-«^P«ei2w by Odo- 
her(y, filU-Song to a Silmim»ilup-Tielb- 
ler's song to a brother SpmbniiBa, *611-.- 
Thememo^ of Sandy Feigtiepm *613— 
Song by a ranter's Devil, in war and 
Boyd *8 printing oflke, 639— Lines to Miss 
Fanny Forman, by the Editor, 630 — 
Sonctandrews, 634— Song, ye Pugilists of 
England, 669— SmaU Talk, 694— Meet- 
ing of Wallace and Bruce, 686— Love's 
Phantom ol wo, 699— Song in honour of 
Dr Scott, *640— Di Scott’s Farewdl to 
Bra^ar, *611— Mr John Gamegie’s in- 
vitation to Aidgarton, 713— Lcddrie 
Green, an excellent new song, 715— In- 
constancy, a song, ib.— The PowldoOflfies 
of Burrao, 71 7— bong on proposing Prnice 
l4eopold's health, 730—1 pity you, ye 
stars so bright, 731— The Friar’s Fare- 
well to Oxford, 731— Song by General £4 
Seward, 733 — Song by Odoberty, 731— 
Captain Paton’s Lament, 735. 

Polidcal alphabet, 303. 

Polito, a political cputle by, 391 

Poor rates, romarks on the, 173. 

Pope, Mr, on the pocucal character of, 397. 

Prince Leopold, account of liis reception at 

Braeinar, 737. 

PruHu, on the influence of wages on the rate 
ol. 171. 

PromoliunB, appointments, &c. 115, 350, 
370, 495, 623, 755. 

Pruverbt., ScutUbh, of Allan Ramsay, re- 
marks on, 669. 

Publications, raonthlylist of new ones, 105^ 
340, 359, 489, 613, 712. 

Pugilism, sketches of, by one of the Fanqr, 
439, 593, 663. 

Purgatory, ,St Patrick’s, account of, by 
Matthew Panu, 262. 

Pyne’t* History of the royal residences, 699. 

Pyruligeoous acid, discovery regaling it, 

356. 

Queries, Musical, 399 — Answer to. 556. 

Quimper-Corcntin, history of die tovers of, 

Ramsay, Allan, on die Scottish Proverbs of. 

669. 

Recognition, singular one, 710. 

Heli^n, state ot, in the Highlands of 3eot- 
lond, 136. 


Pilgrimage to the Kirk of Sbotts, 671. 
Plants, on die g^raphy of, 354 
Poems by a military amateur, 306L 
Poetry— A Farewdl to Tolmcco, 50— On 
the Cockney Sdiocd of, 97 — The (yovc- 
nantei’s Hcather-bcd, 147 — ^The fiveOdcs 
of Dallwitz, 148— Eternity, a fragment, 
149.— Speech of Sir J. Mackintosh, 199 
— jOppfwition Medley, SOI— The Block 
Broom, 302— An exc^ent new song, ib. 
—Political Alphabet, 303— Sonnet on 
teeing a spalk tall from Mr Hogg’s pipe, 
205— Sonnet to the beautiful Miss Lucy 
Forman, ib— Imitation of Sir John Sude- 
ling’s despauiog Lover, 316— Thitd part 
VOL. V. 


Remarks on die Poetical Remains of Dr 
Leyden, 3— On the World's Olio, by die 
Duchess of Newcastle, 30— On the trage- 
dy of Sicily and Naples, or the Fatal 
UnicKi, 33— On some of the faults of Bng« 
lish mannem, 39— On the feuds of the 
Lambertacd and Gieremci, 59— On the 
writings of the late Rev. Ridianl Hole, 
65 — On Salame’s account at the expedi- 
tion to Algiers, 81— On the New WTiw 
Guide, 99— On the Cocknqr Scho6?^ 
Poetry, 97— t»n die Fly-fidier'e Guide, 
ljl3-..4>n W'nrdswortb's Peter Bdl, 130 
—On Darwin's Botanic Garden, 153—. 
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|the #leB, lT3-^n flie late Mrs 
iBnuiloiiVi^nuiielinc) rumn’s 

to fdx Westoh, 19ll^On poems 
^ ft ftpilitftty Amateiftrt 206— On Mr 
Csmpbetl’B &8fty on English Poetry, Ac. 
(coirenaft d ), tit— On ^eUey's Bosalind 
and Hden, t6B— On Bassompime^ 
EnilMUfty to Bnsland, 275 — <>n Corn- 
wall's Dramatic Scenes, and other poems, 
SICK— On Wordsworth’s poem of the Wi^- 
goner, Ac. 332— On Macnab on the Uni- 
verse, 11.37 — On the third series of the 
Tales of my Landlord, 340-i-On file pro- 
posed national monument at l^dinbiirgh, 
377 — On Tytler’s Life tif tlic Admirable 
Crichton, 393— On Jackson’s illustrations 
of Shaksfieare, 411— ^nletteM of advice 
IVom a lady of distinction, 416— On Nor- 
thern Memoirs, 4>tO^On Lord Byron’s 
poem of Maseppa, 429— On Boxiana, or 
sketches of puguism, 439— On MitfhM’s 
View of till' Constitution of Macedonia, 
413— On Foster’s discount on missions, 
45.1— On Dr Chalmers’ Sermons, 462— 
On (’rabbe’ft Tales of the Hall, 'J69— On 
Lord Byron's I'Hm Juan, 612 — On the 
]iToposed plan of emigration to the Cape 
of Good Hope, .>23— On Sit W. Ousoley’s 
1’ravels in the East, 527— On Dr Cross’s 
Treatise on the fmit and log, .^2— On Dr 
W att's Bibliotheca Britannica, 553— On 
coinnion>place people, 55H— On a late at- 
teirtpt to white-wash Mr Broi^^hain, 570 
—On Uitson’H remarks on Shalispcare, 
576— On the eliaraclcr and manners of 
tlie 'PyroJese, 61,‘^Of Tiniotliy Tickler 
Oi the Scotsman, On the Scots Pro- 
verbs of Allan ll.uiisnv, (itiO— On i*ync*«» 
history of tlic royal residences, 6H9— On 
ilippcslov's expediiion to the OriiuKo and 
Apnre, 700— On Ilcbicw J’ouits, 71 L 

Kcvicwb, two, ot a military work, ,>47. 

Bitsoii oil Shaks]>eim\ rcninrks on, ,i7fl. 

Kolland, Adam, Esii, memoir of tlie late, 

75S. 

Unsalind and Helen, mnaiks on the poem 
of, 26H. 

Ross, Captain, his ohservations in Lancas- 
ter’s Sound, 150. 

Royal Soricty of London, letter of tlic, to 
Thomas Kdmonston, Ksq. IH-k 

Russia, woticc of petnded trees in, 487. 

Balanie’s account of the expedition to Al- 
giers, observations on, hi. 

Salmon, song to a, by the Ettnck Sheplienl, 
610. 

Sandy Ferguson, elegy to the memory of, 

*612. 

Scenery in Savoy, Switzerland, and the 
Alps, sketches of, S. 

Mofttilic and Bterary intelligenoe, 101, 233, 
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